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SECOND VOLUME OF SESSION 1895. 


| *Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 

tHE COLONIES (The Marquess of 

HOUSE OF LORDS. Ripon): I am not surprised that my 
noble Friend should ask me that ques- 

Thursday, 28th February 1895. | tion. He knows that the matter is one 
which is not altogether in the hands of 

oe the Colonial Office, or of any of the 

| public offices that lay papers on the 

LARCENY ACT AMENDMENT BILL [H.L.]. | table of your lordships’ House. I have 
A Bill to amend the Larceny Act, 1861, with | /every reason to hope that the papers 


x ae agg way Rasscieable in Come | will be in the hands of Members of this 
Presented (Lord Chancellor) ; read 18: wt to and of the other House, if not next 
be printed. [No. 26.] _week, within ten days. 








| 
PERJURY BILL [H.L. | ee ae CUSTOMS 


A Bill to consolidate and amend the Law | ‘ : 
Relating to Perjury and Kindred Offences. | On the Order for the Second Reading 


Presented (Lord Chancellor) ; read 18; and to | of this Bill, 
Oe et | Tue Marquess or RIPON said: About 
| an hour ago my attention was drawn to 
SWAZILAND. | the fact that the Bill which I have put 
Lorv KNUTSFORD : I should like | down for Second Reading to-day is a Bill 
to ask the Secretary for the Colonies | which comes under the category of those 
whether he can tell us when we are | to whose introduction here the House of 
likely to receive the Swaziland papers. | | Commons takes objection. I confess that 
Matters are in rather a critical position | ‘if it had been a Bill relating to any 
there now, and we should be glad to be | British matter it would undoubtedly 
assured that we shall have them soon. have come within that category, because 
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it relates exclusively to Customs Duties ; 
but it did not strike me that the rule 
applied to Bills which relate to the 
Customs Duties to be levied in the 
Colonies. I have, however, looked into 
the matter since notice was given to me, 
and I find from precedents dating back 
as far as 1840 that this rule has in- 
variably prevailed. There have been in- 
troduced into this House Bills in which 
some of the clauses have related to 
matters of this sort, and they have been 
sent down with those clauses marked in 
red ink ; but, unhappily, we cannot take 
that course with regard to this Bill, 
because it relatestoCustoms Duties and to 
nothing else, and there would be nothing 
left in the Bill. Therefore I cannot ask 
your Lordships to adopt that course, and 
I am afraid I have no alternative except 
to move that the Order be discharged 
and the Bill withdrawn. 

THe Marquess or SALISBURY: I 
will only venture to say that I do not 
in the least know whether there is any 
logical justification for the course taken 
by the House of Commons, but I must 
confess that a precedent dating only as 
far back as 1840 does not impress me 
with its venerable character. All I wish 
to do is to enter a protest against the 
course adopted by the noble Marquess 
being tuken as conforming to this vener- 
able precedent, or as altering the state 
of things before it came into operation. 


Motion agreed to, and Bill withdrawn. 


LANDS CLAUSES  aapeiemel OF COSTS) 
ILL. 


Bill passed through Committee. 


DISTRESS BILL. 
Bill passed through Committee. 


CONVENTION OF ROYAL BURGHS 
(SCOTLAND) ACT, 1879, AMENDMENT 
BILL. [No. 28.] 


Brought up from the Commons and 
1", 


The House adjourned at Twenty - 
five minutes to Five o’clock. 


Marquess of Ripon. 


{COMMONS} 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Thursday, 28th February 1895. 


The House met soon after Three of 
the clock. 


CHELSEA WATER (TRANSFER) BILL. 

On Motion to postpone the Second 
Reading of the Chelsea Water (Transfer) 
Bill, 

*Sir F. DIXON-HARTLAND (Mid- 
dlesex, Uxbridge) said, he objected to 
the postponing of this Bill. He saw no 
reason why the County Council should 
be empowered to use one company in 
order to invade the district of another. 
He did not hold a share in these Water 
Companies, but he had the honour to be 
Chairman of the Thames Conservancy, 
which looked on these water Bills as a 
very serious question. He and those 
who thought with him were strongly of 
opinion that these water Bills should pro- 
ceed pari passu. He had no objection 
toa central authority taking charge of 
the water supply, but he objected to the 
County Council being enabled to work 
one company against another. He 
wanted all these Bills to be considered 
by the same Committee. He begged to 
move that the Bills be now read a second 
time. 

*Sir J. LUBBOCK (London Univer- 
sity) said, he was surprised at the line 
taken by the hon. Member for Shore- 
ditch, who was responsible for the Motion 
to defer the Second Reading of these 
Bills till May 3. When he himself 
moved last week that the whole of 
the Bills should stand over until the 
opinion of the ratepayers had been ex- 
pressed, the hon. Member offered a most 
determined opposition. These Bills must 
inevitably lead to a very great increase 
in the rates, even if the London County 
Council worked the water undertakings 
as economically as they were worked at 
present, which he very much doubted, 
because the present ratepayers would 
have not only to pay for the water but 
for the redemption of stock. To that 
argument no answer had been attempted 
by those who supported the Bill. The 
analogies drawn from the case of other 
Municipalities were entirely misleading, 
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as there were no other Municipalities to 
which the Water Companies stood in the 
same relation as did the London Water 
Companies to the Metropolis. Another 
argument which had been put forward was 
that the authority having the control of 
the streets should also have the control 
of the Water Companies, so that there 
should not be two bodies with the power 
of opening up the streets. But in the 
case of London the power of opening up 
the streets did not rest with the County 
Council, but generally with the Vestries, 
so that the argument did not apply. 

*Mr. SPEAKER said, the question 
before the House was whether the Second 
Reading of the Bill should be deferred 
or now taken. 

*Sir J. LUBBOCK said, he would not 
pursue the argument further, but he 
had desired to explain to the House why 
he did not keep down the Amendment 
standing in his name before. He 
hoped that the Committee would take 
into consideration the views, not only of 
those who represented the Metropolis, 
but also of those representing districts 
outside. 

Mr, J.STUART (Shoreditch, Hoxton) 
said, the Motion which was now made 
for deferring these Bills was made for 
the purpose of carrying out a distinct 
understanding which had been arrived at. 
Last Thursday he said :— 

‘*We cannot consent to withdraw Clause 6, 
but we are prepared to give a locus standi to the 
other Companies on the first Bill, on the under- 
standing that the other Bills will be postponed..”’ 
He would not press the understanding 
if hon. Gentlemen felt that it did not 
exist, but the 3rd of May was the 
earliest possible date, he thought, at 
which the Second Reading of these Bills 
could be taken. He should put down 
for Monday a Resolution which would 
give a locus standi on the two Bills to 
all the Water Companies, and also move 
for the postponement of the Second 
Reading of the other Bills until this Bill 
was gone through. It had been sug- 
gested that County Councils should have 
a locus standi, and they had put that 
also into their proposed Resolution. 

*Mr. F.G. BANBURY (Camberwell, 
Peckham) thought that the hon. Member 
had not answered the speech of the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Uxbridge. The 
point was this, did the County Council 
really intend to proceed with all the 
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eight Bills, or did they intend to postpone 
the last six for an indefinite period, and 
having purchased two Companies use 
those Companies as a lever with which 
to depreciate the property of the remain- 
ing Companies. 

Mr. STUART said, the only reason 
for the proposed postponement was that 
it was impossible to deal with the Bills 
simultaneously. The County Council 
could not compete against any Water 
Company, even if they wished to 
do so, except with a most minute portion 
of the Kent Company. 

Mr. BANBURY said, he understood 
that it was the distinct intention of the 
London County Council to proceed with 
the remaining six Bills, and he under- 
stood, also, that the hon. Member for 
Shoreditch had practically told the 
House that he would not use the two 
Bills which had already gone to the 
Committee in order to exercise any pres- 
sure on the remaining six Companies. 
He understood that that was not the 
object at all, but that it was simply and 
solely because it was more convenient to 
take the first two together. 

Mr. STUART said, that was so, and 
they were about to move for a Jocus 
standi for the other Companies in order 
that, if their interests were prejudiced 
in any way, they might have an oppor- 
tunity of presenting their case before 
the Committee. 

Mr. BANBURY said, he was quite 
satisfied. It was not his wish that the 
London Water Companies should re- 
ceive a farthing more than they ought to 
receive. 

Sir F. DIXON-HARTLAND said, 
that on the clear understanding which 
had been expressed he would withdraw 
his Amendment. 


CHELSEA WATER (TRANSFER) BILL. 


SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be read a second time 
on Friday, 3rd May.”—(Mr. James 
Stuart.) 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
from the word “be,” to the end of the 
Question, in order to add the words 
“now read a_ second time.”-—-(Sir 
Frederick Dixon-Hartland. ) 
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Question proposed, “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Main Question put and agreed to. 


Bill to be read a second time upon 
Friday, 3rd May. 


LAMBETH WATER (TRANSFER) BILL. 
Motion made and Question proposed, 


‘*That any County Council and any of the 
London Water Companies be entitled to be 
heard before the Select Committee on the above 
Bill on any Petitions praying to be heard b 
Counsel, presented by them on or before 14th 
March next, and that such Petitions be referred 
to the said Committee.’”"— (Mr. James Stuart.) 

Mr. BOULNOIS (Marylebone, E.) 
thought, the 4th of March would not 
give sufficient time for the County 
Councils to meet. He suggested that a 
later date should be fixed, for it was 
necessary that the Councils should get 
the Common Seal affixed to their Peti- 
tions. 


Amendment proposed, after the word 
“County,” to insert the words “ or Dis- 
trict.”—(Mr. Byrne.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Debate arising—Debate adjourned till 
Monday next. 


Mr. J. STUART recognised the pro- 
priety of the request of the hon. Mem- 
ber, and said that the object of the 
County Council was to afford public 
bodies directly interested all reasonable 
opportunity of petitioning and presenting 
their case. He had reason to believe 
that if the date in the Motion were ex 
tended to the 14th of March it would 
meet the circumstances of the case, and 
he would move that that date be sub- 
stituted for the 4th of March. 

Mr. E. W. BYRNE (Essex, Wal- 
thamstow) pointed out that there were 
District Councils very deeply interested 
in the matter. In the constituency he 
represented in Essex were two District 
Councils affecting populations of 78,000 
and 60,000 respectively, that would be 
largely affected by the Bill, and he 
thought their interests ought to be safe- 
guarded, as well as those of County 
Councils. He, therefore, moved as an 
Amendment that District Councils be 
inserted in the Motion. 
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Mr. STUART said, the Amendment 
raised a wide and difficult question. 
There would already be a large number 
of petitioners, and it might be incon- 
venient to extend their number. Still, 
the County Council would be ready to 
consider the claims to a hearing of any 
persons or bodies who could show that 
they were reasonably entitled to it by 
their interests being directly affected. 
The Amendment, however, had been 
brought to his notice only 10 minutes 
ago, and he could not assent to it at the 
moment, but might say that if the hon. 


Y |Member would confer with him on the 


matter something might be done at a 
later stage to meet his views. 

CotoneL LOCKWOOD (Essex, Ep- 
ping) said, it would be found that the 
number of District Councils that desired 
to be represented were not many ; but 
there were several which were greatly 
concerned in the matter, and it would 
be very unfair that they should be shut 
out. 

*Sir J. LUBBOCK (London Univer- 
sity) said, West Kent was more interested 
in the question than East or Mid Kent, 
and that it was more important that 
West Kent should be represented than 
Kent as a whole. 

Tae UNDERSECRETARY ror THE 
COLONIES (Mr. Sypney BvxtTon, 
Tower Hamlets, Poplar) said, the pro- 
posal of the hon. Member for Shoreditch 
was a fair one, for he had said that the 
County Council were anxious that all 
direct interests should be fairly repre- 
sented before the Committee. The Com- 
mittee did nut meet until after Easter, 
and possibly if the point were postponed 
for a few days the Council might in the 
meantime be able to do something to 
meet the wishes of hon. Members with 
regard to the District Councils, of which, 
it appeared only a certain number were 
affected. No prejudice would ensue if 
the matter were postponed for a few 
days. 

Mr. J. STUART said, he believed the 
County Council would have no objection 
to the representation of a District 
Council in regard to any particular Bill 
by which it was directly interested. 

Mr. VICARY GIBBS (Herts, St. 
Albans) moved, that the Debate be ad- 
journed until Monday. 


Motion agreed to. 
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QUESTIONS. 


ARTILLERY FIRING ON DARTMOOR. 

Mr. H. C. F. LUTTRELL (Devon, 
Tavistock): I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for War whether, in view of the 
inconvenience to the farmers and general 
public which arises from the possibilities 
of artillery firing being practised on 
every day of the week in the summer 
months on Dartmoor, he will take steps 
to prevent any artillery firing on Dart- 
moor on Saturdays ! 

*Toe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. CampsBeEtt - BaNNERMAN, 
Stirling Burghs): Steps have been 
taken to restrict firing on Saturdays as 
far as is possible consistently with 
batteries completing their course of 
instruction within the period of their 
encampment. The local notices issued 
by the military authorities at Dartmoor 
state that as a rule no firing takes place 
on Saturday except when there has been 
much foggy or wet weather during the 
week. I am informed that it would be 
impracticable to prohibit entirely firing 
on Saturday without endangering the 
success of the programme of instruction 
for the season. Dartmoor derives many 
advantages from its military camps, and 
these advantages must, I fear, have 
attached to them this one counter- 
balancing inconvenience, but every care 
will be taken to reduce it to a minimum. 


THE TOWER OF LONDON BARRACKS. 

Mr. F. W. WOOTTON ISAACSON 
(Tower Hamlets, Stepney): I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for War whether 
he is aware that the drainage of the 
barracks in the Tower is of a defective 
character, and that the drains are in an 
insanitary condition; and whether he 


will cause an immediate inspection, with | 


a view to their reconstruction on scientific 
principles, so as to avoid any dangerous 
consequences which may arise from the 
drains remaining in their present state ! 
Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
A thorough inspection of the Tower 


drainage was completed last month, with | 


the result that the system generally was 
not found to be defective. Some minor 
defects were detected which are receiving 
attention. 
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In answer to a further question by 
Mr. WOOTTON ISAACSON, 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN 
said, the inspection was carried out with 
the assistance of an accomplished pro- 
fessor of sanitary science. 

Mr. WOOTTON ISAACSON asked 
if the right hon. Gentleman knew that 
some of the sanitary work previously 
done was imperfectly carried out, that 
the population of the locality was very 
dense, and that the health of the people 
had been injuriously affected by the 
defective drainage ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN 
said, it was true that a small portion of 
the work of certain alterations which 
were carried out a short time ago was 
imperfectly done, but those defects had 
now been remedied. 


PARISH MEETINGS. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE COOKE (Here- 
ford): I beg to ask the President of the 
Local Government Board whether, in 
the case where a parish meeting has had 
conferred on it all the powers of a parish 
council, in pursuance of section 19, sub- 
section 10, of the Local Government 
Act, 1894, the decision on matters that 
may come before it is to be by a majority 
of the votes of the members present as 
at a Parish Council, or whether a poll 
may be demanded as at a parish meeting ! 

Tue PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Suaw- 
| Lerevre, Bradford, Central) : It appears 
|to the Local Government Board that 
|any powers of a Parish Council conferred 
|on the parish meeting under section 19 
| (10) of the Local Government Act, 1894, 
|must be exercised by the parish meeting 
|subject to the rules in part I. of the 
| First Schedule to the Act, and that, con- 
‘sequently, a poll may be demanded of 
‘any question to be decided by the 
meeting in the exercise of such power. 





ENGLISH GIRL AT AMSTERDAM. 

Me. JOHN ELLIS (Nottingham, 
| Rushcliffe): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether the attention of that Depart- 
ment has been drawn to the application 
‘made at the Worship Street (London) 
| Police Court, on 22nd February, by a 
| girl who stated that, having been induced 
iby erroneous statements to accept a 
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situation at the Café Royal, Amster-| very small holders, so that it may bear 
dam, and being desirous from what she some proportion to the 7s. 6d. annually 
there discovered to leave at once, she | paid by the very large farmer ! 

was not permitted by the proprietor to, *Sir J.T. HIBBERT: As I said, that 
remove her personal property; and, change would require an alteration of 
having appealed to the British Consul, the law, and it would have to go much 
Mr. Robinson, was by him referred to| further than the hon. Member antici- 
the Dutch police authorities, without pates. There is no reason why, if it 
obtaining justice ; whether he has any should extend to the Crofter, it should 
information from the Consul on the | not extend to any person in the country 
subject ; and whether British Consuls | having a small holding, or even an allot- 
have been, or will be, instructed to afford | ment. 


applicants under such circumstances the | THE THAMES EMBANKMENT. 

MET OCR SEAR ROTARY or ., MR F.G. BANBURY (Camberwell, 
STATE a4 FOREIGN AFFAIRS Peckham) : I beg to ask the President 
(Sir E Gaey Worthessbertad Berwick): | the Local Government Board if his 
(8 : , _— ’ ‘ attention has been called to the con- 


The Conseal bas been aeked for a report, dition of the roadway of the Thames 


and would, in any case, give all the Embankment ; and, if he will bring pres- 
assistance in his power if the circum- 


dimes Gene tn caked sure to bear on the London County 
P . ‘Council to compel them to put it in 


CROFTERS’ DOG LICENCES. | Proper order ? 

Sm DONALD MACFARLANE. Mr. SHAW- Beg sak I as as 
(Argyll): I beg to ask the Secretary | is a question which the hon ember 
to the Treasury if his attention has been | may more properly ask his representative 

ad tn the’ wale f Crofters who | °” the London County Council to put 
y- _ gretinr gh © | at the next meeting of that Council. 
are required to pay 7s. 6d. for a licence | * 8 
to keep a dog for the protection of their | LONDON CARMEN. 
holdings from the depredations uf sheep| Carrain NORTON (Newington, W.) : 
and cattle who trespass upon their|I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
ground and destroy their grass and|the Home Department whether he is 
green crops ; and, whether it “would be|aware that London carmen are fined, 
possible to grant a general exemption, | and, in addition, lose a day’s wages, for 
instead of leaving the question to be leaving their vans unattended while de- 
determined by the local Revenue Officer ?|livering goods, and that when single 

*Tue SECRETARY vo tue TREA-|handed they cannot in many instances 
SURY (Sir J. T. Hispert, Oldham) : | eveda leaving their vans; and, whether 
There is no exemption from the Dog | he will consider what steps can be taken 
License Duty granted by law in favour | to put an end to this grievance ? 
of Crofters as such. The relief is directed | Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
to be given “in the case of dogs kept}tr#ze HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
and used solely for the purpose of tend-|H. H. Asqurrn, Fife, E.): Section 54, 
ing sheep or cattle on a farm or in the | Sub-section 4 of the Metropolitan Police 
exercise of the calling or occupation of a| Act, 1839, provides that any person 
shepherd.” This exemption is inter-| having the care of any cart or carriage, 
preted liberally, and the Authorities are| who shall be at such a distance from 
always ready to consider cases of indi-| such cart or carriage as not to have com- 
vidual hardship. It would not be pos-| plete control over every horse or other 
sible to grant such a general exemption | animal drawing the same, shall be liable 
as is referred to without an alteration of |to summary prosecution and to a fine 
the law ; and on this point I would re-| not exceeding 40s. This seems to me to 
mind my hon. Friend that the yield of be a very proper provision for the public 
these licences goes into the Local Taxa- safety ; the police only take action under 
tion Fund, not into the Exchequer. brews section where the public safety 

Sm D. MACFARLANE: May I ask | renders proceedings necessary, and J] 
the right hon. Gentleman, if he does not | ‘think that any relaxation of ‘the exist- 
wee his way to grant the exemption, ‘ing Law would not be in ‘the public 
whether he will not reduce the rate st ean 

Mr. John Ellis. 
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Caprain NORTON : I should like to| THE ZETLAND PIER AT ADRIGOLE. 
ask the Home Secretary whether he is| Mr. J. P. GILHOOLY (Cork, W.): 1 
aware that hundreds upon hundreds of | beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
vehicles are left unattended in the} Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, whether he 
streets of London daily ; and whether | 1s aware that the Zetland Pier, built at 
the arbitrary and haphazard selection Adrigole as a relief work in 1891, at a 
of a minute proportion of these cases|cost of £5,000, is being constantly 
tends either to greater safety in the| covered by the spring tides, and that a 
streets or greater respect for the law ;| great portion of the work is being 
and considering that these cases which | washed away ; and, whether he intends 
come into Court mostly result from in-| to take any steps to prevent the injury 
experienced or over-officious constables, | being done to this pier by the spring 


whether he will take into consideration | tides ? 
the advisability of sending a circular to| Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
the Metropolitan Police suggesting that IRELAND (Mr. J. Mortey, Newcastle- 
they should not summon men when they upon-Tyne) : I am informed that some 
have a chain on the wheel, or when they of the gravel inside the pier referred to 
are only absent for such a time as may | Was washed away recently, but that the 
be considered reasonable to enable them | injury is very slight and no damage was 
to deliver goods ? done to the concrete. The matter has 
Mr. ASQUITH: The principal con- been brought under the notice of the 
sideration in this matter is the public | county surveyor. 
safety. I cannot admit either hap- ve . ; 
hazard or arbitrary action on the part CARRYING ARMS IN IRELAND. 
of the Police, but if my hon. Friend will| Mr. P. A. M‘HUGH (Leitrim, N.): 
bring forward any case of real hardship | beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
I will make inquiry in regard to it. Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, whether he 
~ is aware that a man named Ned Brady, 
THE NIGER PROTECTORATE. of Ballinaglera, County Leitrim, who 
> a sideatineicinian was convicted of assault at last petty 
Mr. W. F. LAWRENCE: I beg to! seasions in Dowra, and placed under a 
ask the Under Secretary of State for! rule of bail, holds a licence to carry 
Foreign Affairs whether he will cause to| arms ; and, will he order inquiry to be 
be supplied in the Tea Room or Library,|made as to whether Brady is a proper 
a map setting out the boundaries dividing vere to possess a licence to carry 
the territories of the Niger Coast Pro- | *"™S ° 


: - Mr. J. MORLEY: My attention has 
tectorate and of the Royal Niger Com-|1., drawn to the circumstances lead- 


pany; and, whether he will permit a) ing to the conviction in this case, and I 
Return to be presented to the House! am inquiring into the matter referred to 
setting out a comparative statement of | at the end of the question. 





duties now existing in the territories of | 
the Niger Coast Protectorate, the Royal | Mr. P. A. MHUGH : I beg to ask 


Niger Company in Lagos and the Gold/ 11, Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
Coast, and the German Tariff in the| tenant of Ireland, whether the Con- 


Cameroons. |gested Districts Board has _ recently 

Sir E. GREY: A map will be sup- | launched a new steam yacht at a cost of 
plied. A comparative statement of! £10,000 for cruising about the west 
Import Duties in the Niger Coast Pro-| coast of Ireland; what was the sum 
tectorate, Niger Company’s Territories, | allowed by the Treasury for a steam 
Lagos, Gold Coast, and Sierra Leone | cruiser for the west coast of Scotland ; 
will be found in Diplomatic and Con-| and what is the value of the fish caught 
sular Reports on Trade and Finance,|on these coasts respectively ; has he 
No. 1,144, pp. 21-22. There have been | observed the statement in the Board’s 
no changes since which would affect the| Reports that the cost of administration 
value of this statement for purposes of|of their income of £45,000 a year 
comparison. We have not got a recent | amounts to close on £9,000 a year ; and 
list of the Cameroons Tariff. | would he state what is the amount given 


| 
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by the Treasury for defraying the|second class telegraphist, transferred 
salaries of secretary, assistant secre- bory Killarney to the city of Limerick, 
tary, and staff of clerks, and how many |and promoted to a first class appoint- 
of the latter are there; will he furnish| ment over the heads of the whole 
a Return of the items of administration ‘of the second class staff in that city; 
as passed by the Auditor General, and boro were the special reasons and re- 
especially of the sum of £1,367 5s. 5d. | commendations for such appointment ; 
for an expenditure of £1,589 10s. in|if the Limerick staff have protested 
connection with the Irish Reproductive | against such practice of introducing out- 
Loan Fund, and of £768 13s. 4d: for an | side officers over their heads; and, if 
expenditure of £957 10s. 4d. for piers,|further inquiry will be made in the 
roads, bridges, &ec.; is it intended to | matter, with a view that the claims of 
allow the expenditure of £9,000 a year | the local officials for promotion will not 
of the Board’s income being spent on a be ignored, and that no such further 
stud farm in County Wicklow ; is it appointments be made. 
the case that the Board has given £600' *fuz POSTMASTER GENERAL 
for the improvement of the town of | (Mr. ArnoLp Mor ey, Nottingham, E.) : 
Donegal, which is not in a congested | The telegraphist to whom the hon. Mem- 
area ; and will he state the terms of the | ber refers was transferred from the Kil- 
contracts which have been entered into |larney staff to a vacancy at Limerick 
for the approaches and ironwork of the | caused by the promotion of a first class 
viaduct over the Gweebara Estuary in | telegraphist from that office to a clerk- 
County Donegal ; and, are cheques | ship at Killarney. The staff at Limerick 
signed by members of the Board, and have appealed against this exchange, 
how are powers of surcharge exercised | which was necessary in the interests of 
by the Auditor General ? |the Service, but, I think, without good 
Mr. J. MORLEY: I would ask the | reason, as one of their number has been 
hon. Gentleman to postpone this ques-| promoted to a more valuable appoint- 
tion until after the next meeting of the ment at Killarney. 








Congested Districts Board to be held on 


the 15th March. 


ENGLISH GIRLS AT AMSTERDAM. 
Mr. H. J. WILSON (York, W. R., 


Holmfirth): I beg to ask the Secretary | 


of State for the Home Department, 
whether his attention has been directed 
to a statement made by Annie Night- 


ingale to Mr. Bushby at the Worship— 


Street Police Court on Friday last, indi- 
cating a system of sending girls to the 
Continent for immoral purposes by an 
agent in York Road, Waterloo Road ; 
whether he has caused inquiry to be 
made into the facts ; and, whether he 
can inform the House what means, if 
any, are taken, or can be taken, to pre- 


vent such a traffic from being carried on. | 


Mr. ASQUITH: As I said in reply 
to a question on this subject on Tuesday 
last, the police are making a thorough 
inquiry into the case, and I must defer 
my answer till I get their report. 


THE IRISH TELEGRAPH SERVICE. 
Mr. F. A. O’KEEFFE (Limerick) : 


GUATEMALAN DEBT. 

Mr. W. F. LAWRENCE; I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, whether his attention 
has been called to the non-payment, 
since July last, of interest on the Ex- 
ternal Debt of the Republic of Guate- 
mala ; whether he is aware that the sum 
arising from the duties specially allocated 
to the payment of debt has been im- 
pounded under the pleas of the deprecia- 
tion of silver, that the Government is 
constructing railways and telegraphs, 
and that generally the country is very 
| prosperous; and, what steps, if any, 
| Her Majesty’s Consul General has taken 
‘to urge the Government to pay the 
interest due to its creditors ! 

Sir E. GREY: Attention has been 
called to the suspension of the service 
‘of the Guatemalan External Debt. 
Mr. Gosling, Her Majesty’s Minister in 
Guatemala, has been instructed by tele- 
graph to inform the Guatemalan Govern 
ment that the Council of Foreign Bond- 
holders urge that a commissioner should 





I beg to ask the Postmaster General, if | be sent at once to this country to treat 
his attention has been directed to the | 'with the bondholders, a mode of pro- 
circumstances of a late appointment of a ceeding that seems well calculated to 


Mr. P. A. M‘Hugh. 
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bring about a settlement. Mr. Gosling 
has also been authorised to recommend, 
unofficially, that the Guatemalan Govern- 
ment should come to terms with the 
British creditors, and he has been 
authorised to present a letter addressed 
to the President of Guatemala by the 
chairman of the Council of Foreign 
Bondholders urging that a representa- 
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tive should be despatched to England, 
or that the President himself should 
make a reasonable proposal to the 


Portugueza Company. 18 


THE METROPOLITAN CAB SERVICE. 

Mr. T. LOUGH (Islington, W.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department whether he has con- 
sidered the Report of the Committee on 
the Cab Service of the Metropolis ; and 
whether he is prepared to take steps to 
carry out the administrative and legi 
lative changes recommended; and, if 
so, when the former will come into 
operation ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: I am in communi- 


| cation with the Commissioner of Police 


bondholders. 
jon the subject of the administrative 
ENGINE-ROOM ARTIFICERS. changes. He has the matter under 
Mr. G. HOWELL (Bethnal Green, | immediate consideration, but’ has not 
N.E.): I beg to ask the Civil Lord of| as yet been able to furnish his report. 
the Admiralty, whether any steps have I hope in the course of the Session to 
been, or are being, taken to advance | introduce a Bill to deal with the practice 
duly qualified engine-room artificers to | known as “ bilking.” 
the position and rank of warrant officers ; 
and, if so, what steps have been taken | SHOT FIRING IN MINES. 
in this direction ; whether he can state) Mr. J. ELLIS: I beg to ask the 
to the House why candidates from | Secretary of State for the Home De- 
amongst the ranks of the engine-room partment whether, having regard to the 
artificers were not allowed to compete proved danger to life of the manner in 
for the position of temporary service| which shot firing is now carried on in 
engineers, a body now wholly drawn many coal-mines, and the investigation, 
from outside sources ; and, whether the | report, and recommendations of the 
Board of Admiralty will consider the | Royal Commission on Explosions from 
advisability of instituting an interme- Coal Dust in Mines, he is prepared to 
diate grade of engineer artificers who | introduce and press forward a Bill deal- 








shall occupy the status of assistant 
engineers, with avenues to promotion 
according to merit, upon passing the | 
ordinary examination suitable to such 
rank ? 

*Tuoe CIVIL LORD or tae AD- 
MIRALTY (Mr. E. Rosertson, Dun- 
dee): The inquiries made by the hon. 
Member on the subject of the present 
status and rank of engine-room artificers 
cannot be conveniently dealt with in the 
limited scope of an answer to a question. 
I will therefore ask him to wait until 
the Navy Estimates come on for dis- 
cussion in the House. I may, however, 
state that the hon. Member is under a 
misapprehension as to engine-room arti- 
ficers not being allowed to compete for 
the appointment of temporary service 
engineers. Provided that an engine- 
room artificer possesses the qualifications 
laid down in the Regulations for the | 
entry of these engineers, the Admiralty 
have no wish to discourage them from 
entering into competition with other 
candidates whenever the convenience of 
the Service allows of it. 


ing with the subject ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: I have prepared a 
Bill dealing with fiery and dusty mines 
and with the precautions to be taken in 


firing shots in mines. The recommenda- 


tions of the Royal Commission have been 
attended to in framing the Bill, and I 
hope to introduce it at an early date. 


MALA REAL PORTUGUEZA COMPANY. 

Mr. J. PARKER-SMITH (Lanark, 
Partick) : I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs whether 
he is aware that the Mala Real Portu- 
gueza Company, which became bankrupt 
nearly two years ago owing some hun- 
dreds of pounds to the British engineers 
in its service, has been spending con- 
siderable sums out of its funds in Court, 
but has refused to satisfy the claims of 
the men in its employ; and that the 
British Minister at Lisbon has recently 
given orders to the lawyers he engaged 
to proceed no further in pushing the 


‘claims of the engineers; what is the 


reason of this action ; and whether Her 
Majesty’s Government is able to do any- 
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thing to assist the men in question in 
recovering the wages due to them ? 

Sir E. GREY: It is unfortunately 
true that owing to the methods pursued 
in the administration of bankrupt estates 
by the Portuguese tribunals the creditors 
of the Mala Real Company have as yet 
received nothing, and that among those 
creditors are a number of British en- 
gineers who were in the Company’s 
employ. The case has throughout been 
watched with care by the British 
Minister at Lisbon; the employment 
of a lawyer has been discontinued, as 
it did not seem that for the present 


Her Majesty’s Minister will take any 


opportunity that may offer of pressing 


the men’s claims. The delay which is 
occurring is highly discreditable, but as 
the matter is in the hands of the Judicial 
Authorities, and the legal remedies of 
the claimants are not exhausted, it is 
difficult to make out a proper case for 
diplomatic rapresentations. 


THE OUTBREAK AT BRASS. 

*Sir C. W. DILKE (Gloucester, Forest 
of Dean): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
whether, in view of Sir Claude Mac- 
donald’s statement, that the Brass 
Natives have been deprived of their 
means of subsistence by the action of 
the Niger Company, and in view of the 
present Military operations and _ total 
destruction of the Brass towns, he will 
cause immediate inquiry to be made into 
the alleged practice of “sniping” or 
shooting British-protected Brass Natives 
at sight when they make use of those 
creeks of the delta of the Niger, through 
which the whole of their trade has been 
conducted from time immemorial, and 
thus reach the territories of the Niger 
Company ; and, whether it would be pos- 
sible to avoid the present difficulties on 
the frontier of the British protectorate, 
and that of the territory of the Niger 
Company in the delta of the Niger, by 
forming of them a single Customs’ terri- 
tory without any intervening Customs’ 
barrier, in such manner that one duty 
shall be levied within them, as provided 
in the somewhat similar case of the Gold 
Coast Colony and German Togoland by 
the 1894 Convention ! 

Mr. W. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8.): | 
Before the hon. Gentleman answers that | 


Mr. J. Parker Smith. | 
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question, may I ask him whether it is 
not a fact that the recent affray was in 
consequence of an attempt to introduce 
intoxicating drink into the country, con- 
trary to the regulations of the Royal 
Niger Company ? 

Sir E. GREY: The first paragraph 
of the question conveys a very grave ac- 
cusation, which cannot be entertained 
without some evidence. The whole ques- 
tion of the outbreak—-who was respon- 
sible for it, how the arms of precision 
were supplied to the natives, and how 





| just grievances can be remedied, will be 
| fully considered when details are received. 
his services were likely to be of use, but | 


In answer to the supplementary question, 
I am aware that the statement which 
the hon. Member has just made has been 
made by others, but that, of course, will 
be inquired into when the inquiry is 
made to which I have referred. 

Sir G. BADEN-POWELL (Liverpool, 
Kirkdale) : May I ask whether the in- 
quiry will be conducted in England, or 
on the spot? 


Sir E. GREY : On the spot, certainly. 


BELLEVILLE BOILERS. 

Mr. W. JOHNSTON : On behalf of 
the hon. Member for East Belfast (Mr. 
Wolff): I beg to ask the Civil Lord of 
the Admiralty, how many Belleville 
boilers are fitted in the Sharpshooter ; 
can he state how long ago they were 
fitted, and how often they have been 
worked; and, what is the greatest 
number of consecutive hours they have 
worked at a time? 

*Mr. E. ROBERTSON : The Sharp- 
shooter was fitted with eight Belleville 
boilers twelve months ago, and these 
were first tried on board under steam, in 
February, 1894. Seventeen steam 
trials were made at various powers and 
durations up to 30 hours. The ship was 
commissioned in September 1894, and 
whilst on service with the Channel 
Squadron, has made two special twelve- 
hour trials, and the usual quarterly 24- 
hour trial, and the result, as regards the 
Belleville boilers, has in each case been 
most satisfactory. 


PRIVATE BILLS PROCEDURE IN 
SCOTLAND. 

Mr. W. THORBURN (Peebles and 
Selkirk): I beg to ask the Secretary for 
Scotland, if it is the intention of the 
Government to introduce a Bill for the 
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reform of Private Bill Procedure in 
Scotland ; and, if so, if they have re- 
solved to press it forward and pass it 
into law, during the present Session ! 

Tue SECRETARY ror SCOTLAND 
(Sir G. O. Trevetyay, Glasgow, Bridge- 
ton): The Government have prepared a 
Bill for the reform of Private Procedure 
in Scotland, which they will introduce, 
and hope to pass into law. 


THE SCOTCH STANDING COMMITTEE. 

Sir C. CAMERON (Glasgow, College) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary for Scotland 
whether it is the intention of the Govern- 
ment during the present Session to take 
steps for the setting up of a Scottish 
Standing Committee, similar to that which 
last year so successfully dealt with the 
Committee stage of the Local Govern- 
ment (Scotland) Bill ! 

Sir G. O. TREVELYAN : The Stand- 
ing Committee for the consideration of 
Scottish business, as finally arranged by 
the House last Session, did such excel- 
lent service, that the Government will 
propose its re-appointment in the same 
terms as last year. This will be done as 
soon as a suitable Bill has reached a stage 
in the House appropriate to its being 
referred to the Standing Committee. 

Sm HERBERT MAXWELL (Wig- 
townshire) said, that when the right 
hon. Gentleman proposed the Motion he 
should feel it his duty to oppose it, 
because it was unreasonable to suppose 
than any hon. Member could be in more 
than one place at the same time. 

Mr.PARKER SMITH asked whether 
the right hon. Gentleman could say what 
Bills the Government would consider 
suitable for reference to the Committee ¢ 

Sir G. O. TREVELYAN said he 
could not do so at the present moment. 
When a Bill arrived at a particular stage 
he might perhaps propose to refer it to 


the Committee. 
BEHRING SEA ARBITRATION. 
Sir G. BADEN-POWELL : I beg to 


ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs whether he can give 
any further information as to the appro- 
priation by Congress, before its rising, 
of the moneys necessary for the payment 
of the sum of 425,000 dols. agreed to by 
the Government of the United States 
under the BehringSea Arbitration A ward 
as compensation to British sealers ! 
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Baskets. 


Sir E. GREY: A telegram has been 
received from Her Majesty’s Ambassador 
at Washington, reporting that, on the 
25th instant, the proposed appropriation 
for the payment of 425,000 dols. as com- 
pensation to British sealers had been 
rejected in the House of Representatives 
by an adverse vote of 143 to 112. 

Sir G. BADEN -POWELL asked, 
whether the hon. Gentleman had any 
information as to further steps being 
taken by the Government of the United 
States ? 

Sir E. GREY was not sure whether 
this rejection was absolutely final, but if 
it was final, of course the claims would 
have to be inquired into by the Com- 
mission in detail. 

Mr. W. R. CREMER (Shoreditch, 
Haggerston): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
if he is now in a position to state the 
total amount of liabilities incurred by 
this country in the Behring Sea Arbitra- 
tion ; whether the whole amount was 
paid by this country ; and, if any portion 
of the costs were paid by the Canadian 
Government, will he state what that 
proportion was ! 

Sir E. GREY: The total amount of 
expenses paid by this country was 
£36,661 15s. 4d. This, however, includes 
payments to be shared by the Canadian 
Government; but the accounts with 
Canada have not yet been finally ad- 
justed. As soon as they have been 
settled a Return will be laid. 
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PARCEL POST BASKETS. 

Mr. M. AUSTIN (Limerick, W.): I 
beg to ask the Postmaster General whe- 
ther, under existing regulations, the 
repairs of Parcels Post baskets in use in 
Ireland are now executed at the Tele 
graph Factory in London ; and whether 
arrangements could be made under 
which the work could be done in 
Dublin ? 

Mr. ARNOLD MORLEY: Under 
existing regulations the simple repairs to 
Parcel Post receptacles in use in Ireland 
are executed at the General Post Office, 
Dublin, but the heavier repairs are 
executed at the Telegraph Factory, Lon- 
don. J have, however, given instruc- 
tions that all repairs to these baskets 
which can be conveniently so executed 
shall, for the future, be executed in 
Dublin. 
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LIVERPOOL PRISON—DEPUTY 
GOVERNOR. 

Mr. WALTER LONG (Liverpool, 
West Derby) : I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department if it 
is intended, in response to the urgent 
requests made by the Visiting Committee 
of Her Majesty’s prison at Liverpool, in 
their Reports for the years 1893 and 
1894, to renew the appointment left 
vacant in 1890, of a Deputy Governor 
to the prison ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: I amin communi- 
cation with the Treasury with a view 
to the appointment of a Deputy Gover- 
nor at Liverpool prison. 


SAVING LIFE AT SEA. 

Mr. E. H. BAYLEY (Camberwell, 
N.): I beg to ask the President of the 
Board of Trade whether he is aware 
that a schooner, the Forest Oak, was 
wrecked off the coast of Essex on Wed- 
nesday, 16th January, and the crew 
rescued in an exhausted condition by the 
volunteer lifeboat, 7'’rwe to the Core, but 
that the lifeboat crew have received no 
compensation, whereas the crew of the 
National Institution boat, which arrived 
too late to be of service, have received 
£2 5s. each; and, whether the Board of 
Trade will grant a reward to the crew of 
the True to the Core? 

Tue PRESIDENT or toe BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. J. Bryce, Aberdeen, 
S.): My attention has been called to the 
case to which my hon. Friend refers, and 
the Board of Trade are making inquiries 
with a view to deciding whether it is a 
proper one for reward. I am not aware 
whether the crew of the National Life- 
boat Institution boat have received any 
reward. That is a matter entirely for 
the institution itself. They have re- 
ceived nothing from the Board of Trade. 


POST OFFICE CLERKSHIPS. 

Mr. 8. HOARE (Norwich): I beg 
to ask the Postmaster General whether 
he could state the system under which 
sorters are promoted to clerkships in the 
Post Office ; and, whether, in such pro- 
motions, seniority and long service are 
taken into consideration ! 

Mr. ARNOLD MORLEY: Promo- 
tion to clerkships from the position of 
sorting clerk in the Post Office is regu- 
lated on the general principles which 
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govern promotion throughout the De- 
partment. The promotion is given to 
the officer who, having regard to all the 
circumstances of the case—among which 
seniority and long service are always 
taken into consideration—appears to be 
thoroughly qualified and most deserving 
of the vacant situation. 


THE DEPTFORD VICTUALLING YARD. 
Mr. C. J. DARLING (Deptford): I beg 
to ask the Civil Lord of the Admiralty 
whether a petition from the coopers 
employed in the Victualling Yard at 
Deptford was received in November ; 
what answer has been made to it ; and 
whether it is intended at once to make 
any change for their advantage in the 
terms of employment of these men ? 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON : A petition has 
been received from the coopers at Dept- 
ford. The decision of the Admiralty 
thereon, arrived at after full considera- 
tion, will be shortly communicated to 
the yard, when the other petitions have 
been settled. 

Mr. C. J. DARLING : I beg to ask 
the Secretary to the Admiralty whether 
it is the intention of the Government to 
pay to their employés. especially to 
those employed in the victualling yard 
at Deptford, a minimum wage of 24s. a 
week ; and whether, if the men desire it, 
such a wage would be paid on their 
giving up the present privileges, bonus, 
and allowances 1 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON : The minimum 
wage at present in force was settled as 
part of the general scheme of wages at 
the Government yards in 1893, and the 
Admiralty have no present intention of 
altering the same. The second part of 
the question being hypothetical, is not 
one which can be properly answered. 


THE CASE OF DR. MOFFETT. 

Mr. DAVID PLUNKET (Dublin 
University) : I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland whether Dr. Moffett was in 
October last called upon by the Irish 
Government to resign his offices as 
President of and Professor in the Queen’s 
College, Galway, on the ground that the 
Order in Council of 15th August 1890, 
applied to him as holder of such offices ; 
whether Dr. Moffett declined to tender 
his resignation, stating that he was 
advised by high legal authority, including 
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the late Law Officers of the Crown in 
Treland, that the Order in Council did 
not apply to his case, and praying that 
an opportunity might be afforded to him 
of trying the question before a legal 
tribunal; whether, on the 24th of 
January of this year, a Queen’s letter 
was sent to Dr. Moffett, dismissing him 
from his offices of President and Pro- 
fessor ; whether before such letter takes 
effect (namely, on the 25th of next 
month), the Government will refer the 
question raised by Dr. Moffett to the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council ; 
or, if they are not prepared to take that 
course, they will institute inquiry 
whether the case of Presidents and 
Professors of the Queen’s Colleges is 
within the policy of the Order ; and 
whether the Order in its present form 
ought to apply to such cases ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : In answer to the 
right hon. Gentleman, I have to say that 
the Government consider the proposed 
or suggested reference to the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council as im- 
practicable. The technical possibility of 
such a reference is open to some doubt, 
and, even if it were otherwise, the Gov- 
ernment consider that in any case to 
authorise or to institute such a reference 
would be tosetavery bad precedent. But 
as there appears to me to be some ques- 
tion as to the policy of the Order, as 
distinguished from the terms of the 
Order, regarding which there is no doubt, 
the Lord Chancellor will examine into 
the merits of this question, and by the 
decision at which he arrives the Govern- 
ment will abide. 

Mr. PLUNKET asked whether he 
was to understand that the whole ques- 
tion would be referred to the Lord 
Chancellor, with a view to ascertaining 
what were the real intentions of the 
Commission ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY said the Order in 
Council, though no doubt to some extent 
influenced by the report of the Com- 
mission, was an order of her Majesty ; 
and, that being so, it could be examined 
by the Lord Chancellor without refer- 
ence to the Ridley or any other Com- 
mission. 

Mr. PLUNKET: How, then does the 
right hon. gentleman propose to throw 
light upon the intention of the Order 1 

Mr. J. MORLEY : The Order stands 


upon its own footing. No doubt the 
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Ridley Commission had an influence in 
the framing of that Order, but the Order 
itself is a document not to be interpreted 


by any other order. 

Mr. PLUNKET asked how soon the 
right hon. gentleman would be able to 
obtain information on this subject. 

Mr. J. MORLEY said that no time 
would be lost in the matter. 

Mr. T. SEXTON (Kerry, N.) asked 
whether there was to be a specific and 
definite question referred to the Lord 
Chancellor—namely, whether the Order 
applied to such an office as was held by 
Dr. Moffett. 

Mr. J. MORLEY said the whole 
policy of the Order, and that was a com- 
prehensive term, would be referred to the 
Lord Chancellor. 

Mr. R. M. DANE (Fermanagh, N.) 
asked whether the Lord Chancellor had 
expressed the opinion that the order did 
not apply to offices of this description, 
and did not apply to Sir Thomas Brady ! 

Mr. J. MORLEY did not reply. 


THE LOSS OF THE ‘“ ELBE.” 

Mr. J. C. MACDONA (Southwark, 
Rotherhithe): I beg to ask the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, whether he 
can inform the House what court will 
inquire into the loss of the steamship 
Elbe; whether that court will be 
competent to judge of the many intri- 
cate and important technical questions 
that may arise in the evidence account- 
ing for this disaster; and, whether he 
can state the probable date and place of 
the inquiry. 

Mr. BRYCE: An inquiry into the 
loss of the German steamship £/be has al- 
ready been opened at Bremerhaven. The 
Board of Trade have ordered a formal in- 
vestigation into the circumstances of 
the damages sustained by the British 
steamship Crathie. This latter inquiry 
will be held before a magistrate and 
competent nautical assessors—a court 
specially constituted by the Merchant 
Shipping Act to deal with such cases. 
The inquiry will be held in London, but 
the date cannot be determined until 
after the conclusion of the coroner’s 
inquest, which now stands adjourned. 

ApmiraAL FIELD (Sussex, LEast- 
bourne) asked, whether a nautical as- 
sessor had been appointed. He had 
been informed that an incompetent 
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otticer, who had never commanded a effect, be to increase the period of an- 
ship, had been given the appointment. nual leave, and [ am afraid that, in all 
Mr. BRYCE: The name of the nauti- the circumstances, | am not prepared to 
cal assessor has not been submitted to do this. 
me ; but I am certain, from what I know 
of the case, that the person appointed THE IRISH LABOURERS ACTS. 
would be a proper person. Mr. ARTHUR O'CONNOR (Done- 
*Sir E. HARLAND (Belfast, N.) gal, E.): I begtoask the Chief Secretary to 
asked, whether the right hon. Gentleman the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, whether 
would invite the owners of the £lbe his attention has been called to the case 
and Crathie to put in such plans as of William O’Brine, of Lurganshannagh, 
would indicate the position of the bulk- Mullhaney, in the electoral division of 
heads of those vessels, together with the North Clonleigh, Union of Strabane, 
doors of the bulkheads, and the exact whose house was inspected under the 
point at which the collision took place? Labourers Acts, and his application, 
Mr. BRYCE did not know how far | founded on a duly signed representation, 
they could go into that, as it was not investigated by Mr. Kelly, the Local 
substantially within the jurisdiction of Government Board Inspector ; whether 
the Board of Trade. he is aware that, consequent upon 
In answer to a question by Mr. O’Brine’s application for a cottage, his 
MACDONA, ‘landlord gave him notice to quit his 
Mr. BRYCE said that civil proceed- house and refused him employment, 
ing had already been begun by the whereby he was compelled to go into the 
owners of the E/he. Letterkenny Union adjoining; and 
whether the Local Government Board 
TELEPHONES. |will allow the Labourers Acts to be 
Mr. HARRY 8. FOSTER (Suffolk, | evaded in this regard by this means. 
Lowestoft) : T beg to ask the Postmaster Mr. J. MORLEY: The case of the 
General, whether he is aware that the! person named in the question was duly 
Associatiation of Municipal Corporations, | investigated by the Local Government 
representing 238 corporate towns in Eng- Board’s Inspector, who, however, found 
land and Wales, passed a resolution on the | that the applicant did not reside at the 
21st instant, urging the municipalities to place at which he was: represented to 
request their representatives in Parlia- | reside, nor in the electoral division of 
ment to support the Motion for the Ap-| Clonleigh North, for over twelve months 
pointment of a Select Committee of this past. No further action, therefore, was 
House on the subject of Telephones ;| taken upon this representation, as it was 
and, whether he will give consideration | informal. I have no information on the 
to this memorial in coming to a decision | matter referred to in the second para- 
in the matter ? | graph, but I would point out to my hon. 
Mr. ARNOLD MORLEY: So far|and learned Friend that the Local 
as I am aware, no copy has been received |Government Board cannot prevent the 
by me at the Post Office. I understand, | service of notices to quit. 
however, that a resolution to the effect} Mr. MICHAEL AUSTIN: I beg 
‘stated has been passed by the Council | to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
of the Association, but that it by no| Lieutenant of Ireland, whether he is 
means represents the views of all the| aware that at an inquiry held under the 
municipalities in England and Wales. Labourers Acts at Newcastle West, on 
the 21st August last, the Inspector of the 
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POSTMEN’S HOLIDAYS. 

Mr. W. H. LONG (Liverpool, West 
Derby): I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General, whether it is possible so to 
arrange the periods of annual leave 
for postmen as to secure for them 14 
days, exclusive of Bank Holidays and 
Sundays! 

Mr. ARNOLD MORLEY: To do 
as the hon. Member suggests would, in 


Admiral Field. 





Local Government Board approved of 
the erection of 24 cottages under the 
scheme ; and what is the cause of the 
delay in not giving effect to the recom- 
mendation ! 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The number of 
cottages recommended by the Inspector 
was 24, as stated. Objection, however, 
was raised by the guardians of some of 
the electora) divisions concerned to the 
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sites proposed for four of the cottages, | The coastguard at the places named will 


and it is expected that this point will be | 
arranged in a day ortwo. The order in 
respect of the scheme is drafted, and will 
be issued immediately on this matter 
being definitely settled. 


STEAM TRAWLERS IN GALWAY BAY. 

Mr. J. MAINS: On behalf of the 
hon. Member for Galway City (Mr. J. 
Pinkerton), I beg to ask the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
whether he is aware that steam trawlers 
are now fishing in Galway Bay, going 
inside the boundary line under cover of 
darkness and fishing that portion of the 
Bay allowed to sailing trawlers ; whether 
it has been reported by the skippers of 
the sailing boats that the steam trawlers 
cover their official numbers, and _ sail 
without showing any lights so as to 
avoid detection, thereby causing a serious 
danger to life and property by being in 
the course of steamers and sailing vessels 
entering the port of Galway ; whether it 
has been reported to the Customs in 
Galway that, on the 22nd January 1895, 
one of these steam trawlers was fishing 
inside the boundary line, and her official 
number given as “ Deal Castle, H 195 ;” 
whether any steps will be taken against 
master and owner of said trawler ; 
whether a report has been made to the 
Customs that three steam trawlers were 
seen within the Bay on the 18th and 
19th inst. and on other occasions ; and 
if he will advise the Fishery Board 
to order a gunboat to visit the Bay 
at night and to seize any steam 
trawler found fishing there, and also 
request the coastguards at Arran Islands, 
Costello Bay, and Ballyvaughan to watch 
and report illegal trawler-fishing within 
the boundary line? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : The Inspectors of 
Fisheries inform me that the facts are as 
stated in the first three paragraphs. The 
owner of the particular trawler referred 
to asked that, as this was a first offence, 
the proceedings should be stayed, and 
undertook that the offence would not 
occur again. The Inspectors accordingly 
did not press the case, but warned the 
owner that a repetition of the offence 
would be differently dealt with. A 
report of further illegal trawling has 
been received by the Inspectors, who, I 
understand, are about to apply to the 
Government for the services of a cruiser. 





report any breaches of the law that come 
under their observation. 


DISTRESS IN IRELAND. 
Mx. D. KILBRIDE (Kerry, 8.): I beg 


| to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 


Lieutenant of Ireland whether he has 
received a copy of a resolution adopted 


|recently by the Board of Guardians of 


the Kenmare Union, in which they 
direct his immediate attention to the 
great poverty prevailing amongst small 
farmers, artisans, and labourers within 
the area of the union; and whether the 
suggestionsof the guardians in connection 
with the opening of relief works and 
other remedial measures will receive his 
favourable consideration ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I am informed 
that in some of the poor and congested 
districts about Sneem, in the Kenmare 
Union ; the partial failure of the potato 
crop may render it necessary for some 
of the smaller occupiers of land to seek 
relief, and should this be so, the Guar- 
dians will be authorised to extend out- 
door relief to these classes. The Con- 
gested Districts Board are, I believe, 
expending money on works in this 
locality, which will meet the demand for 
employment at present. 

Mr. D. KILBRIDE asked, whether 
the Chief Secretary would use his influ- 
ence with the Board of Works to secure 
a relaxation of their hard and fast rules, 
so that some beneficial improvements 
might be effected in this wet part of the 
country ¢ 

Mr. J. MORLEY said, that question 
should be addressed to the Treasury, 
who, no doubt, knew their own rules in 
this matter best. 


IRISH SEED POTATOES. 

Mr. ARTHUR O'CONNOR: I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether his atten- 
tion has been called to the fact that no 
notice has been sent to the Derry Union 
with reference to a loan for seed potatoes ; 
could he explain what is the reason for 
this omission; and whether he will 
direct the issue of such notice ! 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The circular re- 
lating to the seed potato supply was only 
forwarded this year to Boards of Guar- 
dians of Unions in which there was any 
reason to believe that a supply of seed 
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would be required owing to the failure 
of last year’s crop. Londonderry was 
not one of these unions. From parts of 
this county strong remonstrances were 
raised against the prohibition of potatoes 
exported to Malta, and it was represented 
that the crop was generally a good one. 
I may also mention that this union did 
not apply for a loan under the Seed Act 
of 1890. In accordance, however, with 
the request of the Guardians, copies of 
the circular and rules have now been 
sent to them. 


RUSSIAN MISSION TO ABYSSINIA. 

Sir ELLIS ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
(Sheffield, Ecclesall): I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether he can give the House 
any information as to the object and 
proceedings of the Russian Mission to 
Abyssinia ? 

Sir E. GREY : Her Majesty’sGovern- 
ment have been informed that the 
expedition is not official or connected 
with the Russian Government, but has 
been sent by the St. Petersburg Geo- 
graphical Society for scientific purposes. 
M. Leontier, a celebrated traveller, is the 
head of the expedition, assisted by 
several scientific officers, and accom- 
panied by a Russian Archimandrite, who 
may very possibly be charged with some 
religious mission from the Russian 
Ecclesiasticalauthorities. The expedition 
went to Constantinople, thence to Cairo, 
from which place it is understood that 
they proceed to Oboka en route for 
Harrar. 


THE PIER OF WICKLOW HARBOUR. 

Mr. J. SWEETMAN (Wicklow, E.): 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury whether he is aware that a 
serious breach has been made in the 
pier of Wicklow Harbour during recent 
gales; whether he is aware that an 
expenditure of several thousand pounds 
is absolutely necessary to save the har- 
bour and present the total loss of some 
£40,000 already spent on the harbour 
by the locality; and whether, seeing 
that the locality is unable of itself to 
advance any more money, Her Majesty’s 
Government will propose a grant from 
the public funds for this harbour, which 
is a harbour of refuge for coasting 
vessels as well as being of great benefit 
to the locality ? 


Mr. J. Morley. 
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Sir J. HIBBERT: It is true that 
damage was done by recent gales to the 
pier in Wicklow Harbour, which for 
some time past has shown signs of weak- 
ness. Considerable expenditure will in 
all probability be required to place the 
harbour in a satisfactory condition. The 
Harbour Commissioners have had plans 
prepared for the purpose and are in 
communication with the Board of Works 
on the subject, but the question of the 
provision of money for executing the 
needful work is not yet ripe for arrange- 
ment. I cannot, however, admit that 
the locality is unable to advance any 
more money, especially as the negotiations 
have proceeded on the opposits basis. 


ZULULAND AND NATAL. 

CommanperR BETHELL (York, E.R., 
Holderness): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies 
whether Dinizulu, Tchingaan, and others 
have yet been released ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tHe COLONIES (Mr. 
Sypyey Buxton, Tower Hamlets, Poplar): 
No, Sir, they have not yet been re- 
leased. 

CommanpER BETHELL reminded the 
hon. Member that two and a-half years 
had elapsed since the present Govern- 
ment undertook to favourably consider 
the release. 

Mr. BUXTON replied that arrange- 
ments were made for the return of the 
chiefs to the interior, but the Natal 
Government unfortunately objected, on 
the ground that Zululand should first be 
incorporated with Natal before the re- 
lease took place. The British Govern- 
ment did not consider the present time 
opportune to attach Zululand to Natal. 
Unquestionably, Zululand would be at- 
tached to Natal when it ceased to be a 
Crown colony. Under the circumstances, 
the chiefs were not being allowed to 
return. 


POLLING-PLACES IN COUNTY 
DONEGAL. 

Mr. A. O'CONNOR: I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, whether any and 
what steps have been taken in compliance 
with the provisions of Section 18 of the 
Ballot Act and Section 9 of the Act 
27-8 Vic., c. 22, to carry out the Order 
in Council confirming the establishment 
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of new polling-places in County Done- 
gal, which were published about a month 
ago; and whether he will take steps to 
secure that the law is obeyed ! 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I have not re- 
ceived sufficient information to enable 
me to reply to the question to-day, and 
will therefore ask my hon. and learned 
Friend to repeat it to-morrow. 


INFECTIOUS DISEASES IN THE DERRY 
UNION. 


Mr. A. O'CONNOR: I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland—-(1) Whether he is 
aware that, of the two sanitary authori- 
ties within the Derry Union, the urban 
seeks to throw upon the rural the burden 
of providing for the poorer classes of 
persons afflicted with infectious diseases ; 
(2) whether he is also aware that the 
urban sanitary authority recently erected 
a hospital entirely isolated, which is to 
be used only for better-to-do persons ; 
(3) and whether the Local Government 
Board can take any steps to prevent the 
urban authority refusing to take the 
poor into their own hospital because they 
are poor ! 

Mr. J. MORLEY: (1) It is the 
duty of a Board of Guardians, as the 
guardians of the poor, to make provision 
for the treatment of the sick poor suffer- 
ing from infectious disease within their 
district. They cannot transfer any share 
of this responsibility to the urban 
authority. (2) the Londonderry Urban 
Authority have, under section 155 of 
the Public Health Act, provided a 
hospital for the treatment of patients 
suffering from infectious disease within 
their district, but they can determine the 
class of persons they will admit to such 
hospital. (3) The Local Government 
Board cannot take any steps as suggested 
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by my hon. Friend in the third para- 
graph, but it is open to the Guardians, | 
as a Rural Sanitary Authority, to 
approach the Urban Authority and_ 
endeavour to make an arrangement with | 
them under the section above referred | 
to, to admit poor persons to their hospital | 
in terms to be agreed to by both) 
authorities. 


MANUFACTURE OF CORDITE IN INDIA. | 

Mr. R. W. HANBURY (Preston) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
India whether the cordite plant sent to 
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India has been successful in producing 
reliable cordite; whether the use of 
cordite manufactured in India is con- 
sidered satisfactory by the authorities 
there ; and, will he lay upon the table 
any correspondence thereon ' 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Mr. H. H. Fow er, Wolver- 
hampton, E.): (1) So far as I am aware 
the cordite plant has not yet been erected. 
(2) No cordite has been manufactured 
in India. (3) The question as to the 
manufacture of cordite in India is still 
under consideration, and I cannot under- 
take at present to lay the correspondence 
on the Table of the House. 


THE INDIAN ARMY. 

Mr. R. W. HANBURY: I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for India, 
what is the estimated amount in rupees 
of the charge laid upon the Indian Ex- 
chequer during the coming financial year 
for the training of troops in this country, 
in addition to the cost of the whole of the 
troops in India itself, and all the charges 
connected with their passage to and from 
India ; and whether it is intended to 
reduce this amount, which last year was 
nearly £600,000. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: The capita- 
tion rate payable to the War Office for 
recruiting, depot and other charges in 
respect of the British Forces serving in 
India, was fixed by Lord Northbrook’s 
Commission in 1892 at £7. 10s. per 
head. By agreement between the India 
Office and the Treasury that rate has 
been continued, and I expect will be 
maintained during the coming financial 
year, and the amount would be £548,250. 
The question whether the capitation rate 
should be increased or reduced is one of 
the matters to be considered in the 
forthcoming inquiry. 

Mr. R. W. HANBURY: Has an 
arbitrator been appointed ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: No, the 
Government have agreed to appoint a 
Royal Commission. 


COST OF STATE DEPARTMENTS. 

Mr. R. W. HANBURY: I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for India 
whether it is the fact that, while the 
Colonial Office costs British taxpayers 
about £40,000, the Foreign Office about 
£67,000, and the Treasury about £60,000 
annually, the India Office alone, besides 
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the expenses of Government in India, | 
costs about £130,000 a year to the India | 
Exchequer ; to whom are the detailed 
accounts of the India Office presented ; 
and whether he will lay upon the Table 
an Estimate of the Annual Expenses, 
Salaries, &c., of the India Office, similar 
to those showing the cost of the other 
Departments of the State / 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I cannot 
admit that there is any analogy between 
the expenses of the Offices to which the 
hon. Member refers and the expenses of 
the India Office, which include the Civil 
and Military, Financial, Political, 
Judicial and Public Works Departments 
of the whole Indian Empire. The ac- 
counts are presented to and are audited 
by the Auditor of Indian Home <Ac- 
counts, and when audited are laid before 
Parliament. An Estimate of the cost 
of the India Office is annually laid on 
the Table of the House. 


Armenian 


THE EDUCATION CODE. 

Mr. J. PARKER SMITH: I beg to 
ask the Secretary for Scotland whether, 
in view of the limited period during 
which discussion of the Education Code 
is possible under the Rules of the House, 
he will undertake not to present that 
Code to the House until it is ready for 
circulation to Members ? 

Sir G.O. TREVELYAN : At the same 
time that the Code is presented it will 
be placed in the hands of the Officers of 
the House for distribution. The arrange- 
ments for this cannot be made until it 
appears in the Votes, but not more than 
t or four days ought to elapse before 
distribution. 


COLONIAL RAILWAY SURVEYS. 

Mr. R. G. WEBSTER (St. Pancras, 
E.): I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for the Colonies if he is in a 
position to inform the House at whose 
cost the surveys for railways at Sierra 
Leone and the Gold Coast, and also at 
Lagos, have been made ; and if they are 
made at the expense of this country, is 
it with the view of those railways being 
constructed under an Imperial guarantee 
by the Colonial Government or by private 
enterprise ? 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON: In each 
case the whole cost is defrayed from 
Colonial funds. 
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ARMENIAN INQUIRY, 

Mr. F. STEVENSON (Suffolk, Eye) : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs whether the 
attention of the Foreign Office has been 
called to the despatch contained in The 
Daily Telegraph of the 27th inst., from 
the special correspondent of that journal 
at Mush, confirming from trustworthy 
evidence, in their essential features, the 
accounts of the outrages committed in 
the Sasun district; whether note has 
been taken of the statements that long 
before the delegates arrived, and when 
Consul Hallward was endeavouring to 
reach Sassoon, efforts were made by the 
authorities, especially by the responsible 
military commander, Zekki Pasha, to 
conceal all traces of the massacre, the 
very occurrence of which Zekki_per- 
sistently denied; that an attempt was 
made to obliterate the pit dug behind 
the house of a village chief of Djellye- 
goozan, in which hundreds of mutilated 
bodies lay piled on each other, and that 
numerous witnesses have been on various 
pretexts imprisoned or conveyed to dis- 
tant places under Turkish supervision ; 
whether it is true that the inquiry is 
expected in official quarters to last at 
least two months yet; and whether in 
view of the urgent necessity for securing 
the safety of the Christian population, 
having regard especially to the threats 
of an impending massacre during the 
month of Ramazan, which begins at the 
end of February, and on the strength of 
the information already in possession of 
the Foreign Office on the subject of the 
prevailing misgovernment and oppression 
in Armenia, Her Majesty’s Government 
will forthwith take steps, in concert 
with such of the Powers as are chiefly 
concerned, to bring such pressure to bear 
upon the Porte as will lead to the 
immediate introduction of reforms under 
European supervision, in accordance with 
Treaty obligations ? 

Sir E. ASHMEAD - BARTLETT 
wished, before the hon. Baronet answered, 
to ask whether it was a fact that the 
telegram in Wednesday’s Daily Telegraph 
purporting to have been sent from Mush 
on February 23, via Kars, was received 
in England on February 26; whether 
Kars was 345 kilométres from Mush, and 
eight days’ journey in good weather by 
rapid courier from Mush ; and whether, 
under those circumstances, the telegram 
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could possibly have heen received in the | which deals with the external relations 
way stated. of the South African Republic. This 
Sir E. GREY: A copy of this article| clause remains in full and effective 
has been sent to Her Majesty's Am-| force ; and, as I have stated on two 
bassador at Constantinople, but I cannot | occasions lately in the House, under 
express any opinion upon the statements | Article 4 of the London Convention of 
contained in it pending the progress of | 1884, the South African Republic, as 
the inquiry. It is not probable, con- | regards its foreign relations, is, and 
sidering the difficulties of travelling,| remains, within the sphere of British 
that the work of the Commission can be | influence, and can conclude no Treaty 
finished before the period mentioned. | or engagement with any state or nation 
Her Majesty’s Government will, in the | (with the exception of the Orange Free 
meanwhile, do all that is possible, in| State) until the same has been submitted 
conjunction with other Governments,|to Her Majesty the Queen for Her 
who may be ready to assist, to urge upon | approval. This statement, made in the 
the Porte the adoption of proper mea-| House of Commons and on the responsi- 
sures whenever necessary for the protec-| bility of Her Majesty’s Government, 
tion of the Christian population. The | appears to us to be a sufficient notice of 
question of the introduction of reforms | President Kriiger’s speech made on the 
is fully kept in mind, but it cannot be | social occasion in question. 
treated with advantage except upon com-| Mr. R. G. WEBSTER asked, whether 





plete and authentic information. any compensation had been paid to 
British subjects resident in the Trans- 

THE SUZERAINTY OF THE vaal who were commandeered and sent 
TRANSVAAL. to the front on the authority of the Boer 


Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : I| Government ? 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State) Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON said, he did 
for Foreign Affairs, whether Her| not think this arose out of the question. 
Majesty’s Government have now re-| If the hon. Member would give notice of 
ceived the words of President Kriiger’s | the matter he would attend to it. 
speech, in which, at the German banquet| Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT said 
on 26th January, he repudiated the| the hon. Gentleman had not answered 
suzerainty of the Queen; whether the | whether the Queen’s suzerainty had been 
Boer President then said that he came | abrogated by any Treaty or public docu- 
to England in 1884, and that the then | ment. 
British Government had the suzerainty}; Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON repeated 
altered ; that previously the Boer: Presi- | that it was a matter of doubt whether 
dent could not enter into any treaties | the Convention of 1884 had not super- 
with other countries without Her/seded the preamble and the clauses of 
Majesty’s consent, but that the British | the Convention of 1881. 
Government in 1884 altered the Treaty; Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
and relinquished the suzerainty ; whether | Regis): Does not the hon. Gentleman 
the Queen’s suzerainty has been abro-| know whether there is a suzerainty or 
gated in any Treaty or public document ; | not ? 
and whether Her Majesty’s Government’ Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON: I have 
have sent a formal protest against these already stated the question about which 
assertions of President Kriiger ? there is doubt. But, as regards the 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON : We have! practical question, really the only matter 
received the local newspapers containing | of any importance is fully confirmed by 
reports of President Kriiger’s speech of |Clause 4 of the Convention of 1884, 
January 26th. As regards the question which we certainly intend to uphold. 
of suzerainty, it is a somewhat doubtful 
question as to what extent the suzerainty, INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS. 
created under the Convention of 1881, Mr.GRIFFITH-BOSCA WEN (Kent, 
was continued by the Convention of | Tunbridge): I beg to ask the Secretary 
1884. But the matter is not one of of State for the Home Department, 
much importance, inasmuch as the| whether he has received a letter from 
essence of the suzerainty was contained | the Rev. Arthur Symonds, Rector of St. 
in Clause 4 of the Convention of 1884, | James, Stockport, with reference to the 
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refusal of the Stockport Magistrates to 
commit Church of England children to 
industrial schools other than the Stock- 
port Industrial School, which has been 
closed by the committee to Church of 
England children. Whether he is aware 
that Colonel Turner and other Magis- 
trates refused, on 18th September 1894, 
to commit a boy named Charles Edward 
Briscoe, who had been remanded three 
times in order that an industrial school 
might be found willing to receive him, 
although the Essex Industrial School was 
willing to receive him; and, whether 
he will take such steps as may be 
necessary to secure that no difference 
shall be made by the Stockport Magis- 
trates on account of religion in the 
administration of the law. 

Mr. H. H. ASQUITH: I received 
Mr. Symonds’ letter, which I referred to 
the Magistrates. In reply I received an 
intimation from Colonel Turner that the 
reason for not committing Charles Briscoe 
was because the Magistrates did not con- 
sider it a fit case for an Industrial School, 
but that the Guardians of the Poor were 
the proper authority to take charge of 
him. There appear to be some differ- 
ences of opinion between Mr. Symonds 
and Colonel Turner, but it is not neces- 
sary to go into these matters, in view of 
the reason assigned by Colonel Turner 
for the Magistrates’ decision, with which 
I have no power to interfere. 


UNEMPLOYED AT GLOUCESTER. 

Sir T. ROBINSON (Gloucester): I 
beg to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board whether he is aware 
that the Gloucester Board of Guardians 
have decided upon opening a stoneyard 
in order to find temporary work for the 
unemployed, half the cost of which is to 
be paid to the men in cash, and the 
other half in goods ; and whether this 
payment will disfranchise any voters 
receiving it ; if so, whether he has any 
power to prevent this disfranchisement ; 
or, if not, will he bring in a short Bill 
giving him the power to do so under 
certain exceptional circumstances 1 

Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE: The Local 
Government Board have not been in- 
formed by the Gloucester Board of 
Guardians of their decision to open a 
stoneyard with the view to a labour 
test for adult able-bodied persons in 
receipt of outdoor relief, but I have no 


Mr. Griffith- Boscawen. 
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reason to doubt that the fact is as stated 
in the question. The receipt of relief 
from the Guardians, although accom- 
panied by a labour test, will disqualify 
persons for the Parliamentary Franchise. 
Until the Committee on Distress from 
Want of Employment have made their 
Report, I feel unable to give an answer 
on the question as to disfranchisement. 


THE NEW CODE. 

Mr. H. J. WILSON: I beg to ask 
the Vice President of the Committee of 
Council on Education whether any ad- 
dition to, or alteration in, the Building 
Rules of the new Code of this year 
affect existing schools, either Board or 
voluntary ; and whether they will add 
to the expense of new schools that may 
be built in the future ? 

THe VICE PRESIDENT or tHe 
COUNCIL (Mr. A. H. D. Actanp, 
York, W.R., Rotherham): The additions 
and alterations in the Building Rules of 
the new Code only affect new buildings 
or enlargements, and do not apply to 
existing schools, whether Board or 
voluntary. The changes are few and 
of an unimportant character, and are 
mainly rather by way of suggestion than 
compulsory. The Consulting Architect 
of the Department, by whose advice 
they were made, states that they will in 
no way add to the expense of new 
schools or enlargements. I may call 
attention to one change, which requires 
that the doors of schools shall open out- 
wards. In view of the possibility of 
panics or fire, now that evening meetings 
in many schools are very frequent, it is 
desirable that this rule should be 
applied to all schools as far as possible. 


ENDOWMENTS IN WALES AND 
MONMOUTHSHIRE. 

Mr. 8. T. GRIFFITH-BOSCAWEN : 
On behalf of the hon. Member for 
Chester (Mr. R. A. Yerburgh), I beg to 
ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
whether he will grant the Return of 
Dissenting Endowments in Wales and 
Monmouthshire which stands on this 
day’s Paper ? 

Mr. H. H. ASQUITH: I was asked 
last Session by the hon. Member for the 
Oswestry Division of Shropshire if the 
Government would assent to a Return 
of Dissent Endowments in England and 
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Wales, and, on the ground that the in- 
formation could only be obtained at an 
expense and trouble out of all proportion 
to its value, and without any adequate 
security as to its trustworthiness, I in- 
formed him that the Government did 
not see their way to his Motion. I am 
afraid I must give the same answer 
to the hon. Member who puts this 
question. 

Mr. GRIFFITH-BOSCAWEN asked 
whether the right hon. Gentleman did 
not think that such a Return would be 
most valuable this Session, when the 
Welsh Disestablishment Bil] was being 
pressed forward ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: The question is 
whether it would be trustworthy. 


PARCEL POST RATES. 

*Mr.WALTER HAZELL (Leicester) : 
I beg to ask the Postmaster General 
whether he is aware that the rates for 
parcel post in some great Continental 
countries are much lower than in the 
United Kingdom, that in some cases 
they are not above one-third of the 
charges here ; and whether, having re- 
gard to the public convenience, and the 
necessity for facilitating the traffic in 
small farm produce, and of the need for 
increased employment for a large num- 
ber of persons, he will consider the 
advisability of decreasing the present 
scale of parcel post charges ? 

Mr. ARNOLD MORLEY: The mini- 
mum charge for parcels in this country 
is much lower than the minimum rate 
in nearly every other country, but as 
the rates abroad rise by kilogrammes, 
whereas they rise here by pounds, 
heavier parcels are carried more cheaply 
abroad than here. In two or three 
instances, foreign rates may be found 
which, in the case of the heavier parcels, 
are not above one-third of the rates in 
this country. The late Government 
considered the question of introducing a 
lower scale of charges, chiefly with the 
view of facilitating the traffic in agricul- 
tural produce, but they did not take 
any steps in this direction. I should 
myself be indisposed to establish pre- 
ferential rates, and the time does not 
appear to me to have come for a general 
reduction of the tariff. The chief diffi- 
culty in the way of a reduction in this 
country lies in the large payments which 
the Post Office is compelled to make to 
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the Railway Companies under the 
Agreement made in 1884, which does 
not expire for several years. 


INDIAN ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICES. 

Mr. NAOROJI (Finsbury, Central) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
India whether he has any reason to 
doubt the statement in Return No. 192, 
of 17th May 1892, from which the fol- 
lowing result is obtained, viz., that the 
total amount of annual allowances 
(whether in the form of salary, pay, 
fees, emoluments, or pensions) of not 
less than Rx.1,000 for each person, of 
Europeans, whether resident or not resi- 
dent in India, is about Rx.170,000,000 
(taking payments in sterling at ls. ld. 
per rupee), and what is the total 
amount of similar annual allowances 
to Europeans, whether resident or not 
resident in India (including the personal 
expenditure on soldiers besides their 
pay) at less than Rx.1,000 for each 

rson ! 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: The Return of 
17th May 1892 comprises not only pay- 
ments by the State for the civil adminis- 
tration of India, but similar payments 
for the Military and Public Works De- 
partments, and also the payments made 
by the Railway Companies, whether 
State or Guaranteed. The further in- 
formation for which my hon. Friend 
asks will probably be called for in the 
forthcoming inquiry. 


BURIAL BOARD FEES. 

Mr. CARVELL WILLIAMS (Notts, 
Mansfield) : I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department 
whether his attention has been called 
to the fact that the Burial Boards of 
Bishop’s Stortford, Weston-super-Mare, 
Walton-on-Thames, and Aylsham are 
acting under tables of fees and charges 
in which, contrary to the Statute, fees 
are charged in the unconsecrated parts 
of their cemeteries equal in amount to 
the fees paid to the clergy in the conse- 
crated parts; and whether steps have 
been taken to put an end to these illegal 
exactions ; and, if so, with what results? 

Mr. ASQUITH: My attention has 
been called to certain irregularities in 
the tables of fees under which the four 
Burial Boards named in my hon. 
Friend’s question have been acting. I 
have written to the Boards explaining 
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that the only burial fees of a compulsory 
character are the Board’s fees approved 
by the Secretary of State, which are the 
same whether the burial is in conse- 
crated or unconsecrated ground, and the 
ecclesiastical fees for interment in conse- 
crated ground approved by the Bishop of 
the Diocese ; and that all other pay- 
ments, however customary, are entirely 
voluntary, and must be left to private 
arrangement. The Burial Boards for 
Walton-on-Thames and Weston-super- 
Mare have already submitted to me 
tables of fees revised in accordance with 
my suggestions, and I am expecting 
answers from Aylsham and _ Bishop's 
Stortford. 


Prosecution for Selling 


THE EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ACT. 

Mr. J. CALDWELL (Mid Lanark) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department whether his 
attention has been called to the case 
in the Court of Session in Scotland, at 
the instance of Mrs. Margaret Polland, 
or Brannan, residing in Larkhall, and 
others, against Hamilton M‘Culloch and 
Company, coalmasters, Glasgow, wherein 
the jury awarded damages to the pur- 
suers under the Employers’ Liability Act 
as compensation for the loss of three 
men who were killed owing to a crab, 
winch, or crane used in raising and 
lowering the men in the shaft not 
having been provided with a brake or 
brakes, or with an indicator; whether 
the Presiding Judge (the Lord President) 
directed the Jury that the crab, winch, 
or crane used, having been worked by 
manual and not by mechanical power, 
did not fall under the 30th General Rule 
of the Coal Mines Regulation Act, 1887, 
which requires an adequate brake, or 
brakes, and a proper indicator for every 
machine worked by steam, water, or 
mechanical power, and used for lowering 
or raising persons, and, consequently, 
that the Jury were to ignore common 
law, but might consider the case under 
the Employers’ Liability Act; and, 
whether (assuming the law to be as 
stated by the Lord President) he will, in 
the interest of safety and with the view 
of preventing avoidable accidents, bring 
in a Bill to extend the 30th General 
Rule of the Coal Mines Regulation Act 
to all mechanical appliances used for 
lowering or raising persons ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: The facts are as 
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stated by the hon. Member. The acci- 
dent appears to be due partly to the 
crane being out of order, for which the 
owners have had to pay damages, and 
partly owing to its unskilful and negli- 
gent use. I am advised that even had a 
brake existed the accident would pro- 
bably still have happened, for no 
statutory requirements can be of avail 
if machinery is kept out of order and 
misused. I am also advised that, though 
brakes are necessary to steam-winding 
gear to check the speed at the end of 
the journey, such brakes, if fitted to 
hand gear, would be likely to encourage 
the men to trust to them and leave go of 
the winch handles, which would be very 
dangerous. I have powers under Sec- 
tion 42 of the Coal Mines Regulation 
Act of 1887 to require anything which 
threatens or tends to the bodily injury 
of any person to be remedied, and if it 
could be shown that hand cranes with- 
out brakes are dangerous I should be 
prepared to put these powers into opera- 
tion. 


PROSECUTION FOR SELLING ADUL- 
TERATED COCOA. 

ApmiraL FIELD: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment whether his attention has been 
called to a report in The Times of the 
19th instant of a prosecution before Mr. 
de Rutzen, in the Westminster Police 
Court, of a grocer named David Jones 
for selling so-called “ adulterated cocoa” 
at 1s. per pound, which was alleged to 
be composed of 50 per cent. starch and 
sugar and 50 per cent. of cocoa, the 
defendant being fined 10s. and 14s, 6d. 
costs ; and, whether, in view of the fact 
that the said cocoa was sold at its true 
value, and was of precisely similar quality 
to that supplied by Her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment to the seamen of Her Majesty's 
Fleet as “soluble cocoa,” which is so 
manufactured at Deptford by the Admi- 
ralty, and consists of 25 per cent. sugar, 
25 per cent. sago flour, with 50 per cent. 
of cocoa, he will be pleased to remit the 
penalty imposed upon the aforesaid 
David Jones ! 

Mr. ASQUITH: I have inquired 
into this case, and I find that the offence 
for which the defendant was fined was 
for selling an article not of the nature 
and quality demanded by the purchaser. 
The purchaser asked for cocoa, and not 
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for “ soluble cocoa,” and in the opinion 
of the Magistrate, from which I see no 
reason to differ, he was entitled to have 
cocoa. I find on inquiry from the 
Admiralty, that they supply to the men 
in the Navy cocoa in two forms: one is 
ordinary cocoa, which forms the usual 
ration and is made of pure cocoa and 
sugar only ; the other is “ soluble cocoa,” 
which is only issued as a special ration 
(to men on duty at night, or under cir- 
cumstances of unusual exposure), and 
this contains a percentage both of sugar 
and arrowroot. 

ApmiraL FIELD : Will the right hon. 
Gentleman inquire whether an offence 
has really been committed in this case, 
the article sold being identical in sub- 
stance with an article manufactured by 
the Government, and if an offence has 
been committed, will he ask the Law 
Officers of the Crown whether the First 
Lord of the Admiralty ought not to be 
indicted for supplying goods of this class 
to the Navy ? 


DISTRESS IN [RELAND. 

Mr. J. GILHOOLY : I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether he is aware that a 
number of small farmers waited on the 
Bantry Board of Guardians, and stated 
that, in consequence of the failure of 
the potato crop, they were in a state of 
destitution ; and that the Bantry Board 
of Guardians unanimously passed a re- 
solution requesting the Government to 
open reproductive works in the Bantry 
Union ; and, what steps, if any, he pur- 
poses taking to carry out the request of 
the Guardians ! 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The facts are as 
stated in the question. The Local Go- 
vernment Board’s Inspector has been 
directed to again visit this Union and 
make a further report on the condition 
and prospects of the poorer classes. 

Mr. M. AUSTIN: T beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, whether, in view of the 
extreme distress existing among the 
agricultural labourers in the districts of 
Newcastle West and Rathkeale, he will 
consider favourably the resolutions passed 
by the Guardians with the object of pro- 
viding employment, viz., the repairing of 
the old road from the town of Abbey- 
feale to John O’Donnell’s house in Cahir 
Hayes, in the Union of Newcastle West, 
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this being in the centre of a very dis- 
tressed district, and the draining of the 
River Deel, Rathkeale, so as to relieve 
from flooding the 3,000 acres of land 
which are under water during the winter 
months ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The Local Go- 
vernment Board’s Inspector consulted 
with the Guardians of the Newcastle 
West Union on the 21st instant, as to 
the advisability of applying for authority 
to relax the restrictions on outdoor relief. 
The Guardians, however, considered this 
course undesirable and thought it better 
to leave to the relieving officer the duty 
of providing for the wants of the desti- 
tute poor. I understand that if the 
weather, which has shown an improve- 
ment, continues mild for a few days 
longer employment will be plentiful in 
this district. The Local Government 
Board, upon the information at present 
before them, do not consider it will be 
necessary to recommend the opening of 
relief works in the districts of New- 
castle West or Rathkeale. 


LANDS VALUATION (SCOTLAND) ACT 
AMENDMENT BILL. 

Mr. J. CALDWELL: I beg to ask 
the Lord Advocate whether, on behalf 
of the Government, he intends to put 
down any Amendments to the Lands 
Valuation (Scotland) Acts Amendment 
Bill, down for Committee this evening ; 
and, if so, when these Amendments may 
be expected to appear on the Paper? 
*Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Ba.rour, Clackmannan and Kinross) : I 
think it will be desirable that some 
Amendments should be made on this 
Bill, and I am in communication with 
my hon. Friend the Member for the St. 
Rollox Division, who is in charge of the 
Bill, and my hon. and learned Friend 
the Member for Dumfriesshire, who has 
put certain Amendments on the Paper, 
with a view to arranging as to the 
Amendmerts which should be proposed 
for the consideration of the Committee. 


REGISTERS OF VOTERS IN IRELAND. 

Mr. D. SHEEHY (Galway, 8.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he 
is aware that in the Return (No. 300) 
showing the amounts received by the 
county and borough treasurers in Ire- 
land from the clerks of the peace in 
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respect of the sale of copies of the regis- 
ters of voters and supplemental lists, no 
receipts appear to have been credited for 
the years noted in the Return for the 
counties of Westmeath, Cork, and Gal- 
way, and the boroughs of Cork and 
Galway ; whether it is the practice of 
the clerks of the peace in these constitu- 
encies to charge for copies as required by 
statute ; and could he explain why the 
amounts have not been placed to the 
eredit of the county and borough trea- 
surers respectively ; whether he can state 
if in any of these cases any moneys have 
been credited since the passing of the 
Act requiring the same to be done in 
1850 ; and how it has happened that the 
responsible Auditors of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, who audit the Grand Jury 
accounts twice a-year, have not called 
attention to the matter ; whether he is 
also aware that in the Return no sum 
appears anywhere audited under the 
heading of “Fines” for bogus claims 
and objections, although it is notorious 
that these are made in _ thousands 
annually ; and, who is to blame for the 
neglect ! 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I regret to be 
obliged to ask my hon. Friend to again 
defer this question. Some inquiries are 
still pending, and if he will repeat the 
question on Monday, I hope then to be 
in a position to reply. 


** SOLUBLE COCOA.” 

ApmirRAL FIELD: I beg to ask the 
President of the Local Government 
Board whether, in view of the fact that 
Her Majesty’s Government supply the 
seamen of Her Majesty’s Fleet with 
“soluble cocoa,” manufactured by the 
Admiralty at Deptford, of a standard 
quality composed of 25 per cent. sugar, 
25 per cent. sago flour, and only 50 per 
cent. cocoa, he would issue a Circular to 
County Councils, acquainting them with 
the fact, and that the Local Government 
Board deem it inexpedient that legal 
proceedings under the Adulteration of 
Food Act should be instituted against 
dealers in prepared cocoas where the 
analysis shows that the said cocoa mix- 
tures are up to the aforesaid Government 
standard ? 

Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE: From a 
communication which I have received 
from the Admiralty, it would appear 
that the constituent parts of the soluble 


Mr. D. Sheehy. 
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chocolate manufactured by the Admiralty 
are not those stated in the question. 
The matter is not one in which I should 
deem it right to issue a Circular as 


suggested. 


VOLUNTARY SCHOOLS IN NORTHUM- 
BERLAND. 

Mr. H..S8. FOSTER: I beg to ask the 
Vice-President of the Committee of 
Council on Education whether he is 
aware that, in order to meet the pressure 
in Voluntary schools in the north of 
England, after the issue of Circular 321 
by him, the School Management Com- 
mittee of the Newcastle Diocesan Society 
formed an organisation for supervising 
all communications between the Depart- 
ment and the Voluntary schools of the 
county of Northumberland, and of assist- 
ing these schools to resist undme pressure 
or to meet the demands which might 
fairly be made upon them; whether he 
has seen the Report issued for the year 
1894 by the Education Committee of the 
Society, in which it is stated, amongst 
other things, that in 2] cases in the 
county of Northumberland the building 
requirements of the Department were, 
upon local explanation, either modified 
or withdrawn at a saving of £4,240; 
and if he will explain how it happened 
that these demands, which were subse- 
quently reduced, were originally made by 
the Department ! 

Mr. ACLAND: I have seen the Re- 
port issued for 1894 by the Education 
Committee of the Newcastle Diocesan 
Society, which appeared in The Times of 
the 7th of last month. In the article in 
which the report is quoted, and which is 
written by a member of the committee, 
I observe that it is explicitly stated that 
the demands of the Department were 
not arbitrary or capricious, and that in 
no one instance had it met represen- 
tations by other than fairness. The 
fact that requirements and suggestions 
made by the Department had by the aid 
of this committee (which not only advised 
managers in every detail, but supplied 
them free of cost with the most economi- 
cal plans for carrying out alterations) 
been modified, at a large saving to the 
particular schvols, is cited in the article, 
as showing the need of some organisation 
on the part of school managers in order 
to help the Department to understand 
the local situation in each case. The 
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Cork and Muskerry 


figures mentioned are not capable of 
being verified officially, but I have no 
wish to throw doubt on them, especially 
as they come from what I may fairly call 
such a friendly source. 


VOLUNTARY SCHOOLS. 

Mr. H. 8. FOSTER: I beg to ask 
the Vice President of the Committee of 
Council on Education, will he explain 
how it was that whereas, in accordance 
with the Report of Her Majesty's In- 
spector upon St. Edmund’s Voluntary 
School, Southwold, Suffolk, for the year 
1893, which suggested that the school 
buildings were not worth repairing, the 
Department urged upon the Managers 
to provide new premises altogether, at a 
cost of at least £1,500, the Department 
subsequently approved of plans for the 
alteration of the present premises at a 
cost of only £450; and, if he can ex- 
plain why this course was not recom- 
mended by the Department in the first 
instance ! 

Mr. ACLAND: I do not think that 
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there has been any inconsistency in the 
action of the Department in this case. | 
To make the school efficient large altera- | 
tions were necessary, and the Depart- | 
ment suggested to the Managers that | 
they should consider whether it would | 
not be better to build a new school, the | 
existing building being old, cramped, and | 
ill designed. The Managers, however, 
preferred to carry out the required altera- 
tions, and their plans for doing so were 
approved last September. As to the 
figures mentioned, the Department has 
no information, but I do not wish to 
throw any doubt upon them. 


THE INDIAN POLICE BILL. 

Mr. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN 
(Kent, Faversham): I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for India, whether he 
has sanctioned those provisions of the 
Indian Police Bill now before the 
Viceroy’s Council, whereby the land- 
lords of any district in which religious 
or other riots have occurred are liable, at 
the discretion of the resident magistrate, | 
for the cost of extra police and for the 
damages caused by the riots, even in 
cases where the landlords are absentees, 
or in which the district judge has held 
that the landlords have been in no way 
to blame for the riots; whether his at- 
tention has been directed to the speech 
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on this subject of the Maharaja of Darb- 
hanga, the first elective member of 
council, in which he declared that in 
Native opinion this was a slur on 
judicial authority ; whether the Lieu- 
tenant Governor of Bengal and the 
Commissioner of the Patna Division of 
Behar have both opposed the section on 
the ground that it may be worked so as 
to appear to give the victory to the 
Hindus or to the Muhammadans in cases 
of religious riots; whether the modifica- 
tion of the section consented to by Sir 
Antony Patrick MacDonnell has satis- 
fied these dissentients; and, whether 
the Correspondence on the subject can 
be laid upon the Table of the House ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: The provi- 
sions of the Indian Police Bill, as 
originally introduced, were communi- 
cated to me, according to the established 
practice, by the Government of India, 
but I have given no opinion upon them. 
I have seen the report of the discussions 
to which the hon. Member refers, but I 
am not as yet aware of the modifications 
(if any) which have been adopted. As 
soon as an authentic copy of the measure 
is sent home, as required by law, I shall 
give it my careful consideration. 

CORK AND MUSKERRY LIGHT 

RAILWAY. 

Dr. TANNER (Mid Cork): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland—(1) whether his 
attention has been directed to the proposed 
extension of the Cork and Muskerry 
Light Railway to Nad from Donough- 
more, and also to Ballinagree from Peak, 
both in the county of Cork ;and (2) whether, 


| if satisfactory security be received from 


the landed proprietors as well as the 
rated occupiers within the area proposed 
to be served, the Treasury wil] materially 
help the proposed reproductive works in 
a district where distress prevails. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: With regard to 
the first part of this question, I am 
informed that any proceedings having 
in view the construction of the railway 
extensions referred to, and involving a 
security on the rates, would require to be 
taken in the manner prescribed by the 
Tramways Acts, and the work of con- 
struction could not be commenced in the 
present season even if those proceedings 
were successful. It is to be observed 
that there are no moneys available for a 
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Treasury contribution under the Act of 
1883. 


SMALL-POX ON A REFORMATORY SHIP. 

Sir G. BADEN-POWELL : I beg to 
ask the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, whether his attention has 
been called to a bad outbreak of small- 
pox on the reformatory ship Clarence ? 
Whether he is aware that early in 
November there were cases of fever 
among the boys ; that a boy named John 
Carroll was certified by the surgeon of 
the ship to be suffering from chicken- 
pox, and on convalescence was allowed 
to go to sea ina sailing ship, which, on 
arrival at Rio de Janeiro, was placed in 
quarantine for having had small-pox on 
board ; that many other boys were down 
with fever at the time and subsequently ; 
and that the captain, the schoolmaster, 
and others urged strongly that something 
serious was the matter, but that the 
surgeon persisted in declaring the fever 
to be at worst chicken-pox ; will he 
explain why it was that although on the 
24th November the captain insisted that 
in the case of two boys, Thomas Sexton 
and Patrick Doyle, further medical 
advice should be obtained, it was not till 
the 26th that the ship’s surgeon brought 
off the medical officer of the port of 
Liverpool, who, without hesitation, at 
once declared the cases to be small-pox, 
and 18 boys were forthwith transferred 
to the Port Sanitary Hospital; And, 
whether he has instituted or will insti- 
tute an official inquiry into these reported 
facts of dangerous neglect of an infectious 
disease ¢ 

Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE: My atten- 
tion has been called to this case. The 
facts are substantially as stated in the 
question, though one or two points have 
not yet been confirmed from independent 
sources. I have directed the Inspector 
and Assistant Inspector of Reformatory 
and Industrial Schools to make an official 
inquiry into the matter. They went to 
Liverpool on Monday, and will report to 
me as soon as possible. 


IRISH ROAD CONTRACTORS. 
Mr. R. M. DANE (Fermanagh, N.): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, whether, 
having regard to the decision of Her 
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Justice in Ireland, in re Doherty's pre- 
sentment, the Irish Government intend 
to propose legislation with reference to 
the payment of road contractors in 
Ireland in respect of maintenance 
contracts. 

Mr. J. MORLEY : The case referred 
to in the question was decided against 
the contractor upon the construction of 
his contract with the Grand Jury, not 
upon any defect in the Grand Jury Laws. 
The Court of Appeal in Ireland yesterday 
decided on an appeal in the case that it 
is competent to the county surveyor to 
give a certificate for part of the money 
to which a contractor would be entitled 
had the contract been completed. No 
Legislation, I am advised, seems to be 
necessary. 


SEPARATION OF INDOOR PAUPERS. 

Mr. B. L. COHEN (Islington, E.) : I 
beg to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board whether his attention 
has been drawn to the inquest on the 
death of Mrs. Mary Linge, at the Poplar 
Workhouse on the 23rd inst., when the 
jury returned a verdict that the deceased 
died from heart failure, and that the 
separation of the old couple accelerated 
her death ; and whether the rules of the 
workhouse necessitated the separation 
of Mr. and Mrs. Linge, who were stated 
to have lived in the parish all their lives, 
the man earning his living and keeping 
the home going until the present year, 
when for the first time, he being in his 
70th and his wife in her 68th year, they 
sought outdoor relief, until eventually 
they had no resource but the work- 
house, upon entering which they were 














Majesty’s Judges in the High Court of 
Mr. J. Morley. 


separated ? 

Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE: My atten- 
tion has been called to the case referred 
to, and I have been in communication 
with the Guardians with respect to it. 
The Guardians state that the deceased 
had been in receipt of outdoor relief for 
about eight months prior to her admis- 
sion to the workhouse, and it was on the 
advice of the medical officer of the dis- 
trict, based upon the insanitary condition 
of her home and her increasing infirmity, 
that it was considered to be essential 
that she should enter the infirm ward of 
the workhouse. It is stated that when 
she was admitted to the workhouse on 
the 11th February she was feeble but 
did not complain of illness. The nurse 
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states that she uired considerable 
attention, and would not have been a 
suitable case for the married couples 
quarter, and that she made no complaint 
to her during the time she was inthe work- 
house of being separated from her husband. 
At the same time, it appears that there 
is only accommodation at the workhouse 
for eight married couples living together, 
and the Guardians are endeavouring to 
provide increased accommodation of this 
kind. I am also informed that the 
Guardians resolved at their last meetin 

that the workhouse should not be offered 
to aged couples, but that adeyuate out- 
door relief should be given in all such 
cases, until additional accommodation for 


married couples had been provided. 


THE OPIUM COMMISSION. 

Sir WILLIAM WEDDERBURN 
(Banffshire): I beg to ask the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer whether Her 
Majesty’s Government have been able to 
reconsider the question of charging a 
share of the Opium Commission expenses 
to the Indian Revenues ! 

*THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby): 
I have considered this subject in all its 
bearings, and I have come to the con- 
clusion, in conjunction with my right 
hon. Friend the Secretary of State for 
India, that, viewing all the circum- 
stances of the case, the cost of the Com- 
mission should be borne by the English 
Exchequer and not by the Indian Govern- 
ment. The cost of the Commission will 
be among the Supplementary Estimates, 
which I hope will be laid on the Table 
to-night and circulated to-morrow. 


COMMISSIONERS OF WOODS AND 
FORESTS. 

Sir LEONARD LYELL (Orkney 
and Shetland): I beg to ask the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer if, in filling up 
the vacant office of Commissioner of 
Woods and Forests, the Government 
will attach special weight to the person 
they select having practical experience 
and knowledge of forest management ! 

*Sir C. W. DILKE asked whether the 
right hon. Gentleman would consider the 
reports made on the occasion of the 
last vacancy as to appointing someone 

uainted with mines and minerals. 

Mr. H. L. W. LAWSON (Gloucester, 
Cirencester) asked whether the right 
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hon. Gentleman would consider the ex- 
pediency of reducing the numbers of this 
Commission by not filling up the vacancy, 
having to the question of expense. 

*Sir W. HARCOURT said, he did 
not think that the latter suggestion was 
possible, considering that the Commis- 
sion had to range over all parts of the 
United Kingdom, and that the work 
could not be undertaken by one person. 
He would take care to bring the question 
before the attention of the Prime 
Minister. 


LIQUOR TRAFFIC LOCAL VETO BILL. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) 
asked, whether the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer could indicate the probable 
date of the Introduction of the Liquor 
Traftic Local Veto Bill ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT: No; I cannot 
do so now, but the date will depend a 
good deal upon the reception given to 
the Motion which I have to submit to the 
House. 


FACTORIES AND WORKSHOPS BILL. 
Sir C. DILKE asked, what course the 
Government intended to take with this 
Bill; when it was proposed to proceed 
with it ? 
Sir W. HARCOURT said that he 
must reserve his reply until he proposed 


the Motion which stood in his name 
upon the Paper. 
ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 

*Tue CHANCELLOR or tux EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby) 
rose to move: “ That, until Easter, Govern- 
ment Business have priority on Tuesdays, 
that on Friday the House do meet at 
Two of the clock, and that the provisions 
of Standing Order 56 be extended to 
Tuesday and the Morning Sitting on 
Friday.” He said: We have now 
arrived at the time at which it has been 
usual for the Government to ask the 
House for additional time for the trans- 
action of Public Business. An appli- 
cation of this kind was made by the late 
Government in 1892, on March 3 ; and 
in 1893 it was made a little earlier—that 
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is, on February 27—by my right hon. 
Friend the Member for Midlothian. 
Therefore I am making the application 
at a time when it is usual to make this 
demand. Let us see exactly what the 
situation is, and what the time at the 
disposal of the House and the Govern- 
ment. There are fixed dates for certain 
business, dates which may be taken as 
unalterable, on my authority, and on that 
of those who have preceded me in the 
office which I hold. First of all, the 
latest date when the Royal Assent can 
be given to the Ways and Means Bill, 
which authorises the financial arrange- 
ments of the year, is March 28. It is 
taken before the actual close of the 
financial year, because there are demands 
in respect of the Irish Constabulary and 
of the Education Department, which the 
Treasury must be prepared to meet on 
April 1. March 28 is, therefore, the last 
day on which the Royal Assent can be 
given. Her Majesty will be abroad at 
that time, and, in order that the Royal 
Assent may be given on the day which I 
have named, the Bill must be read in the 
House of Lords a third time on March 
26, and that again is a fixed date. We 
are now in the habit of doing things very 
rapidly, and it would be possible to con- 
dense into one day the Third Reading in 
this House and all the stages of the Bill 
in the House of Lords. This would 
permit of the Introduction of the Bill in 
this House on the 21st, and it would 
have to be read a second time on the 
22nd. The Report of Supply, which 
gives rise generally to considerable dis- 
cussion, and the Report of Ways and 
Means could be taken on Thursday, the 
2ist. So, if you use every possible 
means of compression, the very latest 
day for closing Committee of Supply and 
introducing the Bill will be the 21st, but 
I cannot say that it is safe, in my opinion, 
to fix a later day than the 18th. The 
House will remember the great pressure 
under which the Government found 
themselves last year in consequence of 
the change of Administration, and yet 
even in those circumstances the day on 
which the Ways and Means Bill was 
introduced was March 19. Whether you 
take the 18th or the 21st, those are the 
dates by which you must have completed 
your Supply in Committee and your 
Reports of Supply and Ways and Means. 
Just consider what the situation of the 


Business of 
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the regular rule. The time available for 
the financial business of the Government 
will be three days or four days, according 
as you fix the 21st or the 18th for the 
Introduction of the Bill. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN (Birming- 
ham, W.) : Will the right hon. Gentleman 
explain how there will be only three 
days ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT: I am count- 
ing Government days only. I am 
assuming that we only have Mondays 
and Thursdays. What are the obligations 
that have to be fulfilled in those three or 
four days! I will state what the circum- 
stances are as explained by an authority 
whom hon. Gentlemen opposite will 
respect—-I mean the Leader of the 
Opposition, whose absence we all regret. 
As I have said, the application for 
further time was made to the House 
by that right hon. Gentleman in 
1892 on March 3. It was made 
under circumstances which made it of 
much earlier application in regard to 
time than we are in today. Parlia- 
ment met on the 9th of February 
in that Session—that is, four days 
later than we did this year. Then 
they had this advantage—that they were 
allowed to get the Address in answer to 
the Speech from the Throne in a week ; 
we have had to wait for a fortnight. 
That is to say, the Opposition has 
demanded this year twice as much time 
from the Government. I am not aware 
what all the Motions were, but I do not 
wish to introduce controversial matter. 
As a fact, there was only one week 
occupied that Session in the Debate on 
the Address ; this Session there has been 
a fortnight occupied. Parliament met 
in 1892 on February 9th, and the Debate 
on the Address closed on the 15th ; this 
year we met on the 5th, and the Debate 
on the Address closed upon the 18th. 
That, of course, has left less time at the 
disposal of the Government. We have 
had, besides, Motions of Adjournment, 
which have taken up a considerable 
portion of time. Therefore, we are 
worse off, in respect of time, than the 
Government was on March 1, 1892. 
The Motion made in 1892 was a far 
more comprehensive Motion than the 
present. That Motion was not confined 
to Easter, but extended to the whole 
Session. There was no limitation to the 





Sir W. Harcourt. 
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Motion. It is sometimes said— in fact, 
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see what that means. This means not only 


it is always said—that a particular Mo- a Vote in the Committee, but it means 
tion brought forward has no precedent.| the discussion, with the Speaker in the 


Why, of course, it has not. 
itself is the precedent. 


The Motion | Chair, before you go into Committee. 
It always has| Therefore, you have to dispose of the 


references to the necessities and conve-| Supplementary Estimates and the Pre- 


niencies and particular circumstances 
of the time. There was absolutely no 
precedent for the Motion made on 
March 3rd, 1892. Not one of these 
Motions made in any year was exactly 
the same as the Motion made in any 
other year, and therefore in that sense, 
no doubt, each Motion is without 
precedent. The Motion in 1892 was in 
these terms—— 


‘That the House do meet on Tuesday and 

Friday at Two o'clock ; that the principal busi- 
ness at such morning sittings shall be Financial 
Business and proceedings on the Introduction 
and First Reading of Bills; and that the pro- 
visions of Standing Order 56 be extended to 
such sittings.’ 
In one respect, as I have said, it is more 
comprehensive, because it covers the 
whole Session ; in other respects it is 
more limited, because it is limited to 
particular objects. Now, I will confine 
myself for a moment to the Financial 
question to see how we stand. We have 
the whole of the Supplementary and 
other Estimates to get through before the 
end of the financial year, just as the 
Government of that day had. But there 
is another material circumstance, for I 
may inform the House that there is 
a very large Supplementary Estimate 
for the Navy, which, probably, will 
require discussion in this House. There- 
fore, the Supplementary Estimates that 
have to be dealt with are larger and 
heavier than those of 1892. The right 
hon. Gentleman on that occasion said 
that, in addition to the Supplementary 
Estates— 


‘there are the first Navy Vote and the first 
Army Vote to be got through; and we also 
require to take a Vote on Account."’ 


I believe that, though it is not absolutely 
necessary that all of these Votes should 
be taken before the Appropriation Bill is 
introduced, it is absolutely necessary 
they should all be taken before the end 
of the financial year, but it would be a 
matter to be regretted if you could not, 
before the Introduction of the Consoli- 
dated Fund Bill, take the Preliminary 
Votes for the Army and the Navy. Now, 





liminary Army and Navy Votes, and you 
have to get the Speaker out of the Chair 
and these two Votes taken, if you want 
to do the Financial Business of the 
country by March 21. Is the House of 
Commons going to say that four days 
are enough for that? They could not 
say it in 1892, and they did not say it on 
February 27th, 1895. I undertake to 
say the House as a business ‘assembly 
would not say the financial work of the 
House could be transacted within the 
time that is available. So much for 
Finance. Then the right hon. Gentleman 
went on to deal with the other branches 
of his Motion, and I ask the attention 
of the House to this as coming from the 
Leader of the Opposition— 

‘*A fashion for discussing measures before 
they are seen — to be growing in certain 
qnarters of the House, and I am far on this 
occasion from desiring te raise any question of 
debate; but the fact, at all events, will be 
admitted, and that it is highly inconvenient, 
both from the point of view of hon. Members 
who wish to acquaint themselves with the real 
provisions of a Government measure, and also 
from the point of view of the outside public, 
that Bills should be suspended, that they should 
not be placed before the country, and that we 
should be deprived of the advantage of hearing 
the criticisms which would be passed upon them 
by the various parts uf the country affected by 
them.” 


Therefore, Sir, the right hon. Gentleman 
claimed two things. He claimed for the 
whole of the Session that the discussions, 
not on merely the Supplementary Esti- 
mates, but on the whole of the Estimates 
for the next year, should be in the time 
which was to be given to the Govern- 
ment by this Resolution, as also should 
the discussions of the First Reading of 
Bills on account of what he described— 
and I heartily agree with him—as the 
extremely unbusinesslike and mischievous 
practice of protracting Debates on the 
First Reading of Bills before they were 
laid before the House. I think that is 
one of the most unbusinesslike things it 
is possible to do and a great waste of 
public time. That, Sir, was an unpre- 
cedented proposal on the part of the 
Government. How was it met by the 
Leader of the Opposition of that day, the 
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right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Midlothian? Did he come down here 
and say it was monstrous to make such a 
Motion, that it was an unprecedented 
proposal, that such a thing had never 
been heard of, and that the Opposition 
would not consent to it! On the con- 
trary, he said it was a wide proposal to 
be made on the 3rd of March, Parliament 
having only met on the 9th of February, 
and that it was a proposal to give away 
the whole of Tuesdays and Fridays-- 
that was, the Morning Sittings—for the 
entire Session of Parliament. He said 
it was a wide proposal, and unquestion 
ably it was, but he did not offer it un- 
compromising opposition. He made a 
suggestion and an Amendment that 
the proposal should be confined to 
the period before Easter, and that 
was carried and accepted by the 
House. That is exactly the proposal 
we have made. We have not made a 
proposal to cover the whole of the Session, 
but we have made a proposal for the 
time up to Easter, which is identical with 
the proposal which, as I have said, was 
on the occasion to which I refer accepted 
by the House on the suggestion of the 
right hon. Member for Midlothian. IT 
think the Government have pretty fairly 
followed the precedent of the previous 
Government, and I hope the Opposition 
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making it-—upon that subject, and the 
following Resolution was proposed by 
the Prime Minister :— 


‘* That until Easter the House do meet on 
Tuesday and Friday at Two o'clock, and that the 
provisions of Standing Order 56 be extended to 
the Morning Sittings on those days.”’ 


And then mark this proyiso :—- 


‘*Provided always that if the Govern- 
ment of Ireland Bill be appointed for any 
of such days the House do meet at Three 
o'clock, and the proceedings on that Bill do 
have precedence of the Orders of the Day and 
Notices of Motion.” 


That was the Motion which was sub- 
mitted to the House and accepted by 
the House ; therefore, the precedent of 
1893 is a much stronger precedent than 
anything we have asked for here. Not 
only were you to give up on Tuesday 
and Friday Morning Sittings, but the 
whole day whenever the principal Gov- 
ernment Bill was put down. I do not 
know whether it will be said in reference 
to our Bills that they are certain not to 
pass, but certainly the Motion of 1893 
applied to a Bill which, in the opinion of 
of hon. Gentlemen opposite, would not, 
and, as it turned out, did not, pass. That 
was the Home Rule Bill, and yet in 
1893 the House, by a great majority, 
ordered that the Government should 
have Tuesdays and Fridays and the 





will follow the precedent of the Opposi- 
tion of that day in their manner of deal- 
ing with the matter. So much for that 
part of the proposal. I have said with) 
reference to the date, March 21, that that | 
is necessary for dealing with the subjects | 
which must be included in the Ways and 
Means Bill. The Supplementary Esti- | 
mates will be in it, and the Preliminary 
Votes for the Army and Navy ought to 





whole of the sittings for the Home Rule 
Bill whenever it was brought on. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Leader of the 
Opposition, when he made his proposal 
on the 3rd March, concluded his speech 
by saying— 

‘*T hope the House will give us the very 


modest powers we ask for without any prolonged 
debate.” 


be included. But suppose you postpone | Well, if those were very modest powers, 
beyond that date any one of these Votes, | ours are much more modest powers than 
you will then only have two days under | those asked for either in 1892 or 1893, 
the present circumstances at the disposal both of which were granted by the 
of the Government between that date| House. I would ask the House to con- 
and the close of the financial year. sider what is the position of the Govern- 
That is the precedent of 1892 brought} ment with reference to public business, 
forward by the Government of that day,| both with regard to Finance and 
and most properly brought forward, in| with regard to Legislation. Any- 
my opinion; and I think properly|body who knows anything about 


amended by my right hon. Friend the | government, knows that it is absolutely 
Member for Midlothian, so far as his; impossible that the business, which 





amendment confined it to Easter. What 
was done in 1893? In 1893, the next 
year, application was made on February 
27—a day earlier than we are to-day 


Sir W. Harcourt. 





the Government are expected to do in 
this House, can be done in the time 
allotted to them by the Standing Orders. 
What is that time? Two days a week, 
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or eight days a month. They have to| us every second of Government time that 

these Estimates— -the Supplementary | the financial business can be satisfac- 
Estimates—before Easter, and the Army | torily transacted. ‘ You cannot do it in 
and Navy Votes,andthe Vote on Account| the time, and nobody possibly could. 
for Civil Services. They have pressed | As regards the question of the Introduc- 
upon them, as we had pressed upon us tion of Bills, is it not a reasonable thing 
today and always on Government that the Government who are responsible 
nights, 80 or 90 questions, which take | for the main Legislation of the Session 
up a hour and a half of the time. Then should lay before the House and the 
we have a new and portentous evil in. country the measures upon which they 
the private Bills, which are generally | ‘ask Parliament to occupy its time? It 
put down upon Government nights, and | is idle to say that the Opposition do not 
all these occupy a great part of the time | approve of the Bills the Government 





at the disposal of the Government. | 

Then we have Motions of Adjournment, | 
which take up whole days which belong 
to Government time; and out of the 
residue of the time the Government is 
expected to transact the business which 
devolves upon them. Now, I am speak- 
ing not in the interest of one Govern-| 
ment or another, not in the interest of 
Gentlemen who to-day sit on this Bench, 
but of the Government which expects 
to sit on this Bench to-morrow. “ Let 
no man consider himself happy until his 
death” is a good maxim, and I would 
advise gentlemen opposite not to lay 
down doctrines from which they will 
suffer very much themselves. They will 
find it just as difficult as we find it, under | 
the existing modern condition of things, 
to transact the business which they will 
be called upon to transact ; and I advise 





them to consider this question from that 
point of view. Some people say that) 
this ought to be done by an alteration | 
in the Standing Orders. I do not think | 
so. I think it much better it should be | 
done according to the necessities of the 
time. In some years it may be that 
more time is wanted than in others, and 
I think it would not be of advantage to 
dispose of this matter with a cast-iron 
rule which in one year might give too 
much time and in another year too 
little. It is for the House to judge 
according to the circumstances of the 
time how much relaxation or how much 
larger expansion of time shall be given 
in one year than in another. That has 
been the practice for many years past. 
I believe it is a sound practice ; I believe 
it is a convenient practice ; and I should 
be very sorry to see that practice altered. 
Now, Sir, with reference to the question 
of Finance, I really think there is not a 
word to be said. Noone can pretend 





that by the 2lst of March if you give 


introduces. That is always the case 
with every Opposition, and must be so 
with reference to what may be called 
the great political measures. The majority 
who support the Government will 
always have views which are not shared 
by the Gentlemen who sit opposite, 
and therefore you must always have 
the Government introducing measures 
of which the Opposition do not approve. 
Those measures ought to be laid before 
the House and the country, unless you 
are going to accept the doctrine, which 
would be most injurious to the character 
of Parliament, that the proper function 
of an Opposition is really to prevent the 
Government from legislating at all. 
That is a game two can play at, and if 
once such a doctrine is accepted great 
injury will be done to the character and 
the efficiency of the House of Commons. 
What is to be the situation, then! 
When we come back after the Easter 
Holidays very nearly half of the Session 
will have gone ; and if the Government 
were to be confined to the days which I 
have mentioned, and to the four days in 
April which they would have, assuming 
the House adjourned on the Thursday 
before Good Friday, that would be the 
whole time they would have in which to 
do the additional Estimates and to in- 
troduce all the Bills on which they wish 
the opinion of Parliament. Would it 
represent the House before the country 
as a business assemply if, when three 
months of the time of Parliament had 
expired, it could be said :— 

‘* You have practically made it impossible for 
the Government to lay before the House and the 
country the Legislation upon which they desire 
the opinion of Parliament to be taken }*” 

In my opinion you would paralyse the 
action of the House of Commons by any 
such . Much as you dis- 
approve of these Bills, it is, at all events, 
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the duty of the Government to lay them 
before the House and take the judgment 
of the House upon them. We are 
making a proposal which is absolutely 
in conformity with the principles—-I do 
not say with all the details—of Motions 
that have been made and accepted by 
the House before. Some of these 
Motions were for Morning Sittings on 
Tuesdays and Fridays, therefore the 
whole difference that exists between our 
Motion and the other Motions is that we 
take the whole of Tuesdays instead of 
only the morning. I have a strong per- 
sonal opinion on the subject of Morning 
Sittings. I do not believe that when 
you take a Morning Sitting the remanet 
you leave to private Members is of great 
value. On the other hand, a Sitting in 
the Morning is very inconvenient to a 
great number of Members—to business 
and professional men. While I like a 
nice, quiet Morning Sitting myself 
for getting through Government busi- 
ness, [I think that unless you get 
some great advantage by taking a 
Morning Sitting on Tuesday it is 
much better that the whole day should 
be taken. ‘The Government is held 
responsible for the principal Legislation 
of the Session, and it is only reasonable 
they should have such time as_ will 
enable them to do their business. I 
have endeavoured to state the case as 
fairly and as frankly as I can. It is for 
the House to decide. In my opinion, it 
is as much to the interest of one Party 
as another, of one Government as 
another, that these facilities should be 
afforded ; and I hope the House will, as 
it has done on previous occasions, give 
to the Government under this Resolu- 
tion power to carry out the functions 
which are by the Constitution devolved 
upon it. I beg to move the Motion 
which stands in my name. 

*Sir M. E. HICKS-BEACH (Bristol, 
W.) did not think the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer ever appeared in the House 
to such advantage as when he was 
moving a Resolution of this kind. His 
manner was so suave, his reluctance to 
blame his adversaries was so unusual, his 
disclaimer of all Party motive was so 
delightful that he prejudiced them all 
in favour of the Motion he proposed. 
A Resolution of this kind proposed by 
the Government, as necessary for the 
transaction of the business of the 


Sir W. Harcourt. 
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House, must command some sympathy 
from those who had been responsible 
for that business. It might some- 
times, perhaps, be thought by hon. 
Members who had not had official expe- 
rience that right hon. Gentlemen were 
too apt to look favourably on such Mo- 
tions ; butin one thing they would agree— 
that the Government was always bound to 
show a necessity for its demand in each 
particular case. The right hon. Gentle 
man divided his speech into two 

Hedwelt at very considerable length 
upon precedents, and at one time 
he thought the right hon. Gentle 
man was going to base his case entirely 
upon those precedents. The right hon. 
Gentleman relied mainly, if not en- 
tirely, on the precedents of 1892 and 
1893. He welcomed the allusion to the 
precedent of 1892, for the reason that 
they who knew something of what was 
passing in political circles at that time 
remembered that the facility with which 
the time of the House was granted to 
the Government on that occasion was 
largely due to the knowledge on the part 
of the Opposition that a Dissolution was 
impending. [THe CHANCELLOR OF THE 
Excuequer : “ Not in March.”] Yes, in 
March. He hoped he might accept the 
precedent to its full extent. He hoped 
they might take the manner in which 
the right hon. Gentleman alluded to the 
precedent of 1892 as an omen of the 
intention of Her Majesty's Government 
to do that which the Opposition de 
sired above everything else, and to 
give them an appeal to the country, 
But, however that might be, the prece- 
dents of 1892 and 1893 were clear. In 
the first place, the Minister proposing 
the Resolution proposed it for the trans- 
action of some particular business, 
which he named to the House. [THE 
CHANCELLOR OF THE ExcHEeQuerR: “ Not 
in 1893.”] In both years. In 1892 
the present Leader of the Opposition 
specified the supplementary Estimates 
and the introduction of four measures 
—the Local Taxation Relief (Scotland) 
Bill, the Fee Grant (Scotland) Bill, the 
Assisted Education (Ireland) Bill, and 
a Bill relating to Private Bill Legislation 
in Scotland. The first three of these 
measures were of small importance, and 
were non-controversial ; and it was 
necessary, for financial reasons, to pass 
two of them before a certain date. 
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Sir W. HARCOURT: There was no 
limitation in the Resolution. 


Sm M. E. HICKS-BEACH  §aaid, | 


there was a limitation in the speech of 
the Minister, and the right hon. Gentle- 
man would not deny that a limitation 
in the speech of a Minister was as bind- 
ing as the terms of a Resolution. In 
1893, the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Midlothian took precisely 
the same course. He told the House he 
wanted additional facilities for the trans- 
action of financial business and the Second 
Reading of the Government of Ireland 
Bill. 

Sin W. HARCOURT said, that was 
not so. The morning sittings were 
taken without any reservation. The 
Government of Ireland Bill was taken 
at whole day sittings. | With regard to 
morning sittings on Tuesdays, no limit 
was made. 

*Sm M. E. HICKS-BEACH said, he 
had not stated there was any limita- 
tion in the Resolution. What he said 
was, that the purport of the speech 
of the Minister was, that financial 
business and the Second Reading. of 
the Government of Ireland Bill was 
the business he intended to take. 


As a matter of fact, the Second, 


Reading of the Government of Ireland 
Bill was not proceeded with until 
after Easter, so that practically the 
effect of the Resolution of 1893 was 
to forward financial business only. 
There was another substantial difference 
between what was done on those two 


occasions compared with what the right | 


hon. Gentleman proposed todo now. In 
1892 and 1893 morning sittings only 
were asked for. The right hon. Gentile- 
man made light of that by saving that 
the evening sitting was of no use at all 
to private members. Then why did he 
not ask for Fridays as well as Tuesdays ? 
What was the use of leaving Friday 
evenings, which, according to him, were 
of mo service whatever to private 
Members ? But what they were en- 
titled to, according to all precedents, 
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finance. They were to have the supple- 
mentary Estimates, and also certain 
votes of the ordinary Estimates. He 
believed that neither the supplementary 
nor the ordinary Estimates had yet been 
circulated. He hoped they would be 
circulated immediately and the Govern- 
ment would lose no time in asking the 
House to devote itself to the necessary 
work of Supply. He did not wish to 
accuse the right hon. Gentleman of breach 
of faith, but he wished to impress on the 
House what passed in relation to this 
matter last year. On April 9, 1894, the 
right hon. Gentleman came down to the 
House and said that he had to make a 
very large claim upon their time, and 
moved precisely the same resolution 
which he had moved on the present 
occasion. To that resolution an amend- 
ment was moved by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Grimsby (Mr. 
Heneage), to the effect that Supply 
should be put down as the first Order 
for one day in every week until it was 
concluded. There were probably, very 
practical objections to that proposal, but 
how did the right hon. Gentleman meet 
it? He met it by undertaking to give 
full and adequate time to Supply. 

Sin W. HARCOURT: I hope the 
right hon. Gentleman will pardon me, 
but I desire to make the position clear. 
The right hon. Gentleman must remember 
that the subsequent part of the Session, 
or the whole of the time referred to, was 
practically given up to financial business, 
|in the way of the Committee on the 
| Budget. 

*Sir M. E. HICKS-BEACH said, his 
| recollection did not quite tally with the 
| recollection of the right hon. Gentleman. 
fter the debates on the Budget were 
concluded the right hon. Gentleman in- 
| sisted upon the House dealing with the 
| Evicted Tenants Bill, the Equalisation 
|of Rates (London) Bills, and with a 
| private Member’s Bill—the Eight Hours 
| Bill—on which two days of their time 
were absolutely wasted, and it was not 
‘until the middle of August that, with 
'the exception of two Irish votes, the 


when the time of the House was/ slightest attempt was made by the 
taken before Easter for the trans-| Government to proceed with the Civil 
action of special business, was, a state-| Service Estimates, nearly the whole of 
ment from the Government of what) which were voted after that date without 
that special business was to be. He| any real discussion. He did not wish, 
understood the right hon. Gentleman to|any more than the Chancellor of the 
say that, in the first place, it was to be| Exchequer, to make a party matter of 
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this question ; but he appealed to hon. | 
Members in every part of the House | 
whether that was a convenient, a proper, 
or aright way for the House to discharge 
one of its most important and necessary 
functions. He hoped, therefore, they 
were justified in 
right hon. Gentleman to make now a 
definite promise that not only would 
he pass the supplementary Estimates 
before the day on which the law re- 
quired them to be passed—but that he 
would also utilise the time before Easter 
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| the end of the Session again only four of 
the 12 Bills promised in the Queen’s 


Speech had passed the House of 
Commons. 
Sir W. HARCOURT: And the 
Budget. 


*Sir M. E. HICKS-BEACH said, he 
included the Budget in his list. A few 
weeks ago the Prime Minister, who 
always spoke in a way the Opposition 
thoroughly appreciated, made a speech 
at Cardiff, in which he said the Govern- 
ment were not going to have this year 


in making real progress with the ordi-| a barren Session of First Readings, and 
nary votes in Supply. But whatelse were that, having learned wisdom from ex- 
the Government going to do? Was the perience, the programme of 1895 was 
right hon. Gentleman going to utilise the | to be confined to measures that might 
rest of the time for which he asked in be reasonably expected to become law. 
introducing all the measures named in| But was that promise kept? Let any 
the Queen’s Speech ; or was he going to hon. Member, no matter what his poli- 
utilise any portion of it in moving the tical opinions might be, look at the 
second reading of any of these Bills ?| history of the Legislation of the past 30 
They should in all fairness have a definite | years, look at the amount of work it 
statement from the Government on that has been given to any Parliament to do 


matter ; but he was afraid they would | 
not get it. A similar request was made 
to the right hon. Gentleman last year, 
and he absolutely declined to tell the) 


House in any degree what he was going | 


todo. What had been the practice of 
the Government in this matter ever 
since they had come into Office? In 
their first year they gave in the Queen’s 
Speech a list of 12 Bills of great 
importance. Then on March 30th the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Midlothian told the House that it was 
absolutely necessary that the whole of 
the time of the House for the rest of the 
Session should be devoted to Government 
Business. The House assented to that 
course, after a vain protest from 
the Opposition. The right hon. Gentle- 
man did his best to dragoon the House 
into Legislation, but of those 12 Bills 
only four ever passed the House, though 
the House sat for 11 months after that 
proposal was carried. He should have 
thought that the ill success of that 
precedent would have discouraged any 
subsequent leader of the House from 
attempting to repeat it. But the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, in just the 
same way, appealed to the House on 
April 9 last year, on behalf of what he 
described as a precious cargo. And what 
happened to that precious cargo? The 
right hon. Gentleman was told that he 
would have to jettison most of it, and at 


Sir M. E. Hicks-Beach. 


in a single Session, and then ask himself 
how many Bills out of the 12 Bills pro- 
mised in the Queen’s Speech were likely 
to pass this House in 1895. The right 
hon. Gentleman told the House that 
‘evening that he based his demand, not 
solely on the ground of precedent, not 
solely for the purpose of forwarding 
any particular business, but that he 
based it upon the ground that it was 
absolutely impossible that Government 
Business could be done in the time 
allowed to it by the Standing Orders of 
the House. That was a general ground. 
It practically amounted to saying that 
the Standing Orders were inapplicable to 
the present circumstances of Parliament 
and ought to be changed. The right hon. 
Gentleman added, that there was a fresh 
difficulty in the path of every Govern- 
ment at the present day, because there had 
arisen a new practice of lengthened dis- 
cussions on private Bills. But if that 
were so, to whom was it due? Why, 
to the right hon. Gentleman’s own 
supporters ; for the Bills on which the 
longest discussions had taken place, 
were the Bills promoted, with but little 
hope of success, by the London County 
Council. The right hon. Gentleman 
whiie asking that greater facilities should 
be given to the Government on general 
grounds for the conduct of their business 
in the House—objected to deal with the 
question by an alteration i in the Standing 
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Orders, and argued that their rules to questions of finance. Questions were 
had better be relaxed year by year thus raised in the House in a way 
according to the necessities of the time.| which was not only unsatisfactory in 
if any one would examine the series itself, but far more inconvenient to the 

nA ates in this matter he would Ministry of the day than if they had 

that those precedents were growing ; been discussed in the old fashion. He 
he would find that the Government of | admitted that the proposal of the Chan- 
the day—be it a Liberal Government or | cellor of the Exchequer was only the 
a Conservative Government—never went | last step in a gradual series of pre- 
back upon a precedent when once it was | cedents ; but such a change ought to be 
made, so that year after year more of fully and fairly considered in a proper 
the time of the House and more control | way before it was accepted by the 
over the House were obtained by the| House. What were the Government 
Government. Now what was the pre-| going to do with a considerable part 
cedent they were asked to establish | of this time? They were going 
on this occasion? Within 10 daysofthe|to devote it to the introduction of 
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termination of the Debate onthe Address, 
private Members were to be deprived 
of any opportunity of bringing forward 
Motions, except after Nine o'clock 
on Friday evenings, and of any 
chance of having discussions on Bills 
which they had introduced unless 
they had been fortunate enough to 
secure the first or second place on the 
13 or 14 Wednesdays before Whitsun- 
tide. That might be a necessary change 
in their procedure ; circumstances might 
have arisen which rendered it right and 
proper to make it. But he was abso- 
lutely certain that this Resolution, or 
something more stringent, would again 
be proposed after Easter, and would 
practically apply to the whole of the 
Session ; and if it were once adopted 
not for exceptional reasons, but on 
general grounds, it would be applied in 
all future Sessions by all successive Gov- 
ernments. They would have made in that 
way, by what might seem a succession of 
small steps, a great and important change 
in theconduct of the business of the House. 
It might be right and necessary to make 
that change, but it should only be made 
after full consideration of all the cir- 
cumstances of the case, and of the whole 
of the rules under which the business of 
the House is at present conducted. What 
had happened already? When hon. 
Members were deprived of the opportu- 
nities allotted to them by the ordinary 
rules of the House for bringing forward 
matters in which they took an inte- 
rest, they persistently bubbled up on 
every other occasion. Adjournments 
were moved, and Debates were started 
on questions of principle in Commit- 
tee of Supply, instead of Supply being 
confined, as used to he the case, solely 





a number of Bills, hardly any of which 
had a chance of any subsequent con- 
sideration in the House during the Ses- 
sion. Would there be any greater gain 
to the public, or the House, by the Gov- 
ernment obtaining the time of the 
House for that purpose, than by their 
time being devoted, for instance, to 
such Motions as were brought forward 
by hon. Members on the last two Tues- 
days! Those Motions were of greater 
interest to a very large number of people 
than many of the Bills in the Govern- 
ment programme. Those motions might 
not have quite the results which were 
desired by the authors, but they certainly 
referred to subjects which deserved the 
attention of the House. He should be 
ready to give the Government any 
facilities which previous Governments 
had enjoyed with reference to the trans- 
action of the necessary business of 
Finance. They might fairly claim to be 
enabled to place certain definite proposals 
before the House before a certain date. 
But he must frankly confess that he did 
not care to take away from ordinary 
Members of the House the time allotted 
to them by the Standing Orders, in 
order that the Government might dovote 
the time to the Introduction of Bills 
which were never intended or expected 
to be proceeded with, but which were 
merely introduced as baits to attract 
certain sections of their supporters into 
the Lobby—{ cries of “ Oh !”|—in support 
of Bills for which a majority could in 
no other way be obtained. 

Mr. ATHERLEY JONES (Durham, 
N.W.) said, that the House was not 
likely to get much assistance in the 
elucidation of this question from the 
Front Opposition Bench ; because in 
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previous year there had been a con- 
sensus of opinion between the two Front 
Benches as to the practice of infringing 
on the time of private Members. If 
the precedent of 1892 were referred to, 
it would be found that the Government 
at that time, at the instance of the 
present Leader of the Opposition, made 
a much larger demand upon the time of 
the House. It was for Morning Sittings 
on both Tuesday and Friday, and not 
only until Easter, but for the whole of 
the Session. He altogether challenged the 
statement which had been made—that 
the time of private Members was a matter 
of small importance. The discussions 
initiated by private Members were of 
great value in ripening subjects for the 
Government to take up subsequently ; 
and he found from the Order Paper that 
there were many most valuable and 
practical proposals, including that of the 
hon. Member for Bethnal Green, which 
would be removed from the consideration 
of the House, if the Government were 
successful in their demand. The only 
case which the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had made out was this—that under 
the worst possible conditions there could 
only be three days for the discussion of 
the Estimates, and that under the best 
possible conditions there could be four 
days. That was a case for a large 
amount of time being conceded to the 
Government ; but it was not a case for 
all the time for which the Government 
asked. He would suggest that the Gov- 
ernment should take the whole of either 
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Gentleman the Member for West Bristol 

ject, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had followed the advice of the illustrious 
| Member for Midlothian, who in 1892 
said that he would be prepared to assent 
to the Government’s Motion for taking 
| the time of the House if it were not to 
_be applied to the whole Session. But 
| the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
given no assurance that he would not 
after Easter appropriate a still larger 
| share of the time of the House; and if 
| that were his intention, it was one 
which could not be blamed. 

Mr. J. REDMOND (Waterford) said, 
that the right hon. Gentleman the 
Leader of the House had made out an 
absolutely conclusive case for asking 
for some time for the Government; and 
the case which the right hon. Gentleman 
had made out was not mersly for this 
Government, but for all Governments. 
It was nothing short of an absurdity 
that there should be under the ordinary 
Standing Orders only two days a week 
reserved for Government business, 
which included not only financial 
business, but the programme of public 
Legislation. He was not one of those 
who sympathised very much with the 
grievance of private Members. He 

that many great public 
questions had ripened into useful Legis- 
lation by being discussed in the House, 
time after time, on private Members’ 
Motions. But neither this nor any 
Government proposed to deprive private 
Members of facilities of that kind. 





Friday or Tuesday, or else, Morning| Under the present proposal private 
Sittings on both days. In the latter; Members would have Wednesdays for 
event, if the Motions standing in the their Bills, and Friday evenings for the 
names of private Members proved to be | discussion of matters of importance. As 
of little importance, the House would | the right hon. Gentleman had said, many 
undoubtedly be counted out after the|of these Evening Sittings resulted in 
Morning Sitting, and in view of the|the House being counted out, which 
pressure put upon the House by the| meant that the subjects were not of 
Government, it would not be an un-/ enough importance to keep 40 Members. 
welcome contingency. But if the| Holding these views, he could apply 
Motions were important, then private| himself to the consideration of the 
Members, notwithstanding the strain motion without any danger of his judg- 
on their time, would certainly make a ment being upset by the piteous appeal 
House. He believed that he was ex- of private Members. The House was 
pressing the opinions of a considerable | aware of the fact that it was his view 
number of private Members, when he that Parliament should be dissolved. 
suggested a compromise on these lines ;| They were aware that his view was that 
and the moderate speech of the Chan- the continued life of this Parliament 
cellor of the Exchequer showed a desire | could not result in any benefit to any part 
to meet the reasonable wishes of the Gov-| of the United Kingdom, and that since 
ernment’s supporters. As the right hon. the Session commenced he had done his 


Mr. Atherley Jones. 
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best to give effect to his views. Hon. 
Gentlemen opposite might congratulate 
themselves on the fact that he failed in 
his action. He was not quite sure that 
when a Dissolution came they would still 
be of opinion that it would have been 


unwise to dissolve now. The first fact! 


in the present situation was, that Parlia- 
ment was not going to be dissolved, and 
that this Session was going to be con- 
tinued; the second was, that it was going 


to be a barren Session. The Leader of 
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Bill would be read a second time. But 
when would that be? They had heard 
from the Leader of the House an account 
of the remaining time that the Govern- 
ment would have at its disposal, and it 
was perfectly evident to anybody who 
|listened to his speech that the Second 
| Reading of the Welsh Church Bill could 
;not possibly be taken before April 1. 
For his own part, he did not see how, 
according to the time at the disposal of 
the Government, and the business to be 








the House supposed that some of them)|done described by the Leader of the 
would say that the Bills to be proposed | House, it was possible for the Welsh 
by the Government would not pass. They |Church Bill and the Irish Bill to be read 
were not saying so. The persons who|a second time before Easter. “The time 
had said so were the Prime Minister and | after that was what he, himself, was 
the Home Secretary. But if these Bills| anxious about. He had tried to gather 
would not pass, neither would the Bills, opinions as to the length of time the 
or Resolutions of private Members. The | Welsh Bill would take in Committee, 
House of Commons was to be turned | and it seemed to be the general view that 
into a great debating society. As a/it would take twomonths. This opinion 
member of that debating society, his|was not confined to Members of the 
desire would be that the subjects for dis-| Opposition. He had heard it expressed 
cussion should be as interesting and | by enthusiastic supporters of the Govern- 
exciting as possible, and if he had to! ment and its Bill. If this was so, and 
choose between such topics as he might | the Committee stage of the Irish Land 
fairly describe as the fads of individual | Bill was to be deferred until the Welsh 
private Members, on the one side, and | Bill had been disposed of in Committee, 
great topics of public interest, such as|the Irish Land Bill would not be taken 
Welsh Disestablishment, Irish Land, and | until the middle of the dog days ; and if 
Local Veto, on the other, naturally he|the Government desired to afford the 
would decide in favour of taking topics | House of Lords an excuse which, in itself, 
which would be exciting and interesting. | would be considered sufticient for them 
For these reasons he would be inclined, | to reject the Irish Land Bill, it would 
if nothing else intervened, to support the | be by sending it to them, as it did the 
Motion of the Leader of the House. But, Evicted Tenants Bill—at the fag-end of 
before going the whole length of support-| the Session. Would the Leader of the 
ing that Motion, he would like to ask |the House get up and state that he would 
the Government respectfully whether | push on the Committee on the Irish Land 
they would give a little information about | Bill concurrently with the Committee on 
the course of business. There was a|the Welsh Bill? In other words, he 
great Irish Land Bill on the stocks. It} would have four days a week at his dis- 
was probable that that Bill had not a/ posal under the rule which, of course, 
chance of passing, but the “odds,” the| would be extended to the rest of the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland told them, |Session—-everybody knew-——for Gov- 
had been “shortened.” Still, the odds|ernment business. Would he _ give 





were heavily against it. But if there|two of those days every week to the 


was to be a discussion on the Irish Land 
question at all, it would be interesting 
for the Irish Members to know at what 
period of the Session that discussion 
would take place. 

Sin W. HARCOURT: At once. 

Mr. JOHN REDMOND, resuming, 
said they had been told that the Bill 
would be introduced as the Welsh Bill 
had been; and that, after the Welsh Bill 
had been disposed of, the Irish Land 


| Welsh Bill and two to the Irish Bill, or 
| was it his intention to leave the Irish 
Bill to be taken up after two months in 
Committee on the Welsh Bill? He wished 
to make another suggestion. Last year 
a Scotch Grand Committee was appointed 
todeal with a Scotch Bill. This Trish Land 
Bill was a purely Trish question. Those 
in favour of the principle of Home Rule 
—and there was no more doughty ex- 
ponent of the principle than the present 
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Leader of the House—ought to be in 
favour of the details of this great Irish 
Land Bill being settled in a Committee 
entirely composed of Irish Members. If 
the Leader of the House would not give 
two days a week in Committee to the 
Irish Land Bil] and two days to the 
Welsh Bill, would he refer the Irish Bill, 
after it had been read a second time, to 
an Irish Grand Committee? If he would 
do either of those things, his benevolent 
attitude towards the Resolution might 
carry him to the unwonted length of 
going into the Lobby with him, but, in 
the absence of such a declaration, while 
he did not intend to vote against the 
time of the House being taken by the 
Government, he could not see his way 
to support it. 

*Mr. H. W. PAUL (Edinburgh, 38.) 
said the hon. and learned Member for 
Waterford had told the House that this 
would be a barren Session, and that the 


Irish Land Bill would not pass into law. | 
|support to the Motion, in order that 
Because | the right hon. Baronet and the hon. and 
‘learned Member for Waterford might 


How did he know that ? 
Mr. JOHN REDMOND: 
the Prime Minister has said so. 
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not say the House of Lords would throw 
out the Bills of the Government, but 
that this House would be unable to 
pass them, which was an entire 

in the argument of the Opposition 
before and since the Session began. 
He did not altogether agree with the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer as to the 
importance of evening sittings ; he had 
had some experience of Friday evenings, 
and had beaten the Government of one 
ofthem. There was one point upon which 
he desired to express his cordial con- 
currence with the right hon. Baronet, 
and that was the importance of bringing 
forward Supply at as early a period of 
the Session as possible. This motion 
would facilitate that object. The right 
hon. Baronet had taunted the Govern- 
ment with their failures in Legislation, 
but in that respect he was not in agree- 
ment with his political friend and ally 
the right hon. Member for West Bir- 
mingham. He should give his hearty 


*Mr. PAUL: But was that the opinion | have an opportunity of obtaining that 
of the hon. Member for South Tyrone, | early Dissolution of Parliament which 


who was as well acquainted with the| 


Irish land question as the hon. and 
learned Member ; was it the opinion of 
many Irish Members opposite’ Would 
they do their best to prevent the Bill 
from passing into law! The hon. and 
learned Member knew perfectly well 
they would do nothing of the kind. The 
hon. Member had referred to the speeches 
of the Prime Minister during the Recess. 
He himself had studied those speeches 
carefully and respectfully. He was 
prepared to defend the arguments 
used in them, but he was not pre- 
pared to defend arguments imputed 


to the Prime Minister which he had | 


never used. Lord Rosebery did not 


argue that it was useless to bring Bills | 
into that House this Session because | 


they would be thrown out by the House 
of Lords. What he said was that it 
was no use for Liberal Governments to 
introduce Liberal measures into that or 
any other House after the next or any 
vther General Election, backed by a 
majority small or large, so long as a 
permanent Tory majority existed in 
auother place to throw out every Bill a 
Liberal Government introduced. The 
right hon. Member for West Bristol did 


Mr. John Redmond. 








they desired. 

Mr. H. LABOUCHERE (Northamp- 
ton) said, that events would prove whe- 
ther this Session would be a barren one 
or not; he himself thought that 
“ ploughing the sands of the sea shore” 
was not exactly the way to get a plenti- 
ful crop of anything. Like his hon. 
Friend who had just sat down, he had 
read the speeches of the Prime Minister 
carefully and respectfully, but he did not 
derive the same conclusions from them 
which his hon. Friend did. But when 
his hon. Friend went on to explain what 
these speeches were, so far as he could 
understand, his hon. Friend and himself 
were entirely of the same mind. His 
hon. Friend had pointed to the fact that 
Lord Rosebery had said that Liberal 
measures cannot be passed in this or any 
other Parliament until some alteration 
had been made in the Legislative powers 
of the House of Lords; but what was 
predicated of the whole was predicated of 
every part of it, and if Liberal measures 
could not be passed in this or any other 
Parliament, surely the idea was involved 
that Liberal measures could not be 
passed in this Parliament until the 
obstruction in the way of their becoming 
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law was removed. He thought, there- 
fore, that there was a good deal of 

ment between his hon. Friend and 
himself upon the matter. He was able 
further to say that there was a good deal 
of agreement between his hon. Friend, 
the Prime Minister and himself upon 
this matter. He entirely agreed with 
his hon. Friend in saying that they must 
not expect much from the front Opposi- 
tion Bench. The difficulty of the Front 
Opposition Bench in this matter always 
was that they had done much the same 
thing themselves, and they contemplated, 
when they managed to get themselves on 
to the Treasury Bench, doing the same 
thing again. He had not the slightest 
confidence in either of those two Benches 
in regard to matters relating to the rights 
of private Members. Sometimes they 
confederated together ; sometimes, who- 
ever was the Leaicr of the Opposition 
got up and said that he would oppose this 
particular proposal, because the circum- 
stances of the particular moment ren- 
dered it necessary for him to do so; but 
when he got on to the Treasury Bench 
he proposed either the same thing, or 
something very like it. He professed he 
had not much confidence that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer would give back 
to private Members their time after 
Easter. It was very much like a lion 
offering to make two mouthfuls of him 
instead of one; they knew that appetite 
came from eating, in these matters. He 
had looked back to see how he had voted 
in regard to the motion of 1892, and 
found that then he voted for the proposal 
of the present Leader of the Opposition, 
the Member for Manchester, but the 
proposal then was that private Members 
should be left Tuesdays and Friday 
evenings, and if such a proposal were now 
made he would vote for it with the 
greatest pleasure. When first he came 
into the House private Members were 
looked upon as human beings ; they then 
banded themselves together, and there- 
fore they maintained their rights. Then 
they could, on going into Committee on 
Supply, move any Motion they liked, and 
then the Estimates were brought on at 
an early period of the year; occasionally, 
at the end of the Session, such a proposal 


as the present was made, but no one. 


dreamt that private Members’ nights 
should be swamped entirely, as it was 


now proposed. They were told that on 
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private Members’ nights the House was 
counted out. He had been very much 
struck by what was said by the hon. 
Member for Waterford, who pointed out 
thot every reform that had ever been 
carried in that House had been first aired 
by private Members. Private members 
put down Motions in favour of a reform, 
the majority in favour of it gradually 
increased, and then the Government took 
it up. Moreover, if they did away with 
the rights of private Members, they 
would deprive the Ministry of the day of 
all control except when the Opposition 
moved a vote of no confidence in the 
Government, and he thought that con- 
trol over a Government by its followers 
was just as necessary as by the Opposi- 
tion. That the Government should thus 
became absolutely independent of control 
or criticism, especially in regard to 
colonial and foreign matters, was, he 
thought, most undesirable, and he was 
unable to vote for the proposal of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Mr. ELLIOTT LEES (Birkenhead) 
had placed on the Paper an Amendment 
to this Motion, but believed he would not 
be in order in moving that Amendment. 
The question raised, however, by the 
Amendment, seemed to him very much 
the same as that raised in the last two 
speeches, whether it was desirable that a 
Government, the members of which had 
announced in the recess that they could 
not carry out any useful public business 
during the Session, should take also the 
time which might be utilised by private 
Members to carry out measures of public 
utility. There was no urgent reason 
put forward why this should be done. 
If the Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
promise that after Easter, when the 
financial requirements of the country had 
been dealt with, he would give back to 
private Members the time he was now 
taking, he would support the Motion ; 
but no such assurance was given. 
If this Motion was carried, very little 
time would be secured by private Mem- 
|bers during the rest of the Session. 
| Many of the Bills and Motions put down 
on the Order Book by private Members 





were quite as important to the people 
| of the country as the measures announced 
in the Queen’s Speech. They affected 
‘all classes, for among the questions to be 
dealt with were Old Age Pensions, 
Agricultural Holdings, the Condition of 
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Factories and Workshops, the Housing 
of the Working Classes, the Eight Hours 
Day for Miners, Trade Disputes, and 
the Payment of Members. There were 
also Motions down to call attention to 
the Armenian Atrocities and to the 
question of a Referendum, a matter which 
it was most important that the House 
should discuss as a preliminary canter to 
the great Resolution against the House 
of Lords which the Government - had 
declared their intention to move. Now, 
some of those matters were in the hands 
of private Members opposite, and he 
was curious to know how they really re- 
garded the proposal of the Government. 
He could understand a Government with 
an important policy and a serious deter- 
mination to carry it out, bringing for- 
ward such a Motion, but the present 
Government had no such policy, and 
they all knew that it was not intended 
that the measures foreshadowed in the 
Queen’s Speech should pass into law. 
They were only intended to be the 
means to anend. There was a proverb 
which declared that he who wished the 
end wished the means also. That might 
be true, but surely they had a right to 
demand from the Government that they 
should state, before this Motion was 
granted, what the end on their part was. 
Hitherto all information of the kind had 
been concealed from them, even concern- 
ing the great Resolution against the 
House of Lords by means of which the 
Government intended to frame a new 
Constitution. But, surely the Govern- 
ment could not suppose that any Resolu- 
tion on so important and vital a ques- 
tion as this could be adequately and 
satisfactorily discussed at the fag end of 
a Session. It was only just and re- 
spectful to the House of Commons, there- 
fore, that Ministers should explain how 
they meant to use the additional time 
if it was granted to them. Many hon. 


Members opposite had boasted to their | 


constituents of the ‘importance and ad- 
vantages of the private Bills they had 
introduced and were going to place on 
the Statute Book. The absorption of 
the time of private Members, however, 
would prevent them from bringing those 
measures forward, and he should like to 
know, if they voted for this Motion, how 
they would explain their failure to their 
constituents, especially in the absence of 
any declaration from the Government 


Mr. Elliott Lees. 
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how they were going to utilise the addi- 
tional opportunities they had obtained. 
At any rate, believing that the Motion 
was not calculated, under the circum- 
stances in which it was proposed, to 
exalt the character of the House, he 
should vote against it. 

*Mr. 8.T. EVANS (Mid Glamorgan), 
who had an Amendment on the Paper 
exempting to-morrow’s Sitting from the 
terms of the Motion, said he did not in- 
tend to move it. The hon. and learned 
Member for Waterford bad stated that 
he was very anxious for a Dissolu- 
tion on the ground that the present Ses- 
sion was going to be a barren one. He 
could not agree with the hon. Member. 
When the Home Rule Bill was before 
Parliament in 1893, the hca. Member 
and his Friends did not think that Ses- 
sion would be a barren one if only that 
House passed it, notwithstanding that it 
was well known the House of Lords 
would reject it. The Welsh Members 
held much the same opinion in respect to 
the present Session and the Bill for the 
Disestablishment of the Welsh Church. 
If they could obtain the imprimatur of 
the House of Commons for that measure, 
they would by no means regard the 
Session as a barren one, although the 
House of Lords might afterwards throw 
it out. The effect of the Amendment 
that stood on the Paper in his name was 
only to postpone the request of the Gov- 
ernment for one day; otherwise he 
thought the Motion did not go far 
enough, for after Easter they would have 
to waste another day on a similar 
Motion, The object of his Amend- 
ment was to give the House a chance 
on the following day of discussing the 
question of Self Government for Wales. 
It was true that the Motion relating to 
the question was third on the Paper ; 
still, there might have been a chance of 
reaching it, and the House of Commons 
would then have had an opportunity of 
asserting the opinion that when the time 
came for a devolution of powers all 
round, Wales would be no less entitled to 
Home Rule than Scotland or Ireland. 
He agreed with the hon. and learned 
Member for Waterford, that private 
Members had practically no grievance. 
The time had come when the Govern- 
ment might do what they proposed by 
Standing Order and not by periodical 
Motions like the present. The oppor- 
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tunities now given to private Members 
were really opportunities for wasting 
time. In the Sessions of 1891, 1892, 

and 1893, a Bill introduced by himself 
as & private Member was passed by 
huge majorities, and on one occasion it 
passed through the Standing Committee. 
But the whole time spent upon it was 
wasted, because its further progress 
was blocked in the House. He wanted 
the Government, if they took the whole 
of the time, to use that time. Let them 
make up their mind that work was to 
be done. It was of no use taking the 
time if there was to be no end of talk. 
And the Government might themselves 
set an example in this direction. He 
did not know why the First Reading of 
the Welsh Disestablishment Bill was not 
taken on Monday night, but it was pro- 
bably by arrangement with the Front 
Bench. They had had quite enough of 
these arrangements between the two 
Front Benches, and he hoped that, 
in future, two or three Sittings would 
not be spent on the question of asking 
leave to introduce a Bill. In the case 
of the First Reading of the Irish Dis- 
establishment Bill, the only speech 
made was by Mr. Disraeli, and it only 
occupied a quarter of an hour. It was 
quite touching to see the mutual admira- 
tion of the occupants of the two Front 
Benches ; but Members in other parts 
of the House felt strongly that some 
other method might be found and adopted 
for the expression of this mutual admira- 
tion than by dishing up at great length 
old speeches, made in years gone by, by 
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have the opportunity of bringing forward 
questions in which the country was 
interested. The Government of the 
country did not consist merely in Legis- 
lation, but in Administration, and if the 
Tuesdays and Fridays were taken, the 
House lost the opportunity of making 
suggestions and criticisms. It was, of 
course, true that on private Members’ 
nights the House was sometimes counted 
out. But that was not altogether a dis- 
advantage. A rest now and then was 
a great relief, not only to hon. Members, 
and especially to Government, but above 
all to the Officials of the House. It 
would be easy to show that a ‘great deal 
of useful Legislation was the wish 
of private Members. He might men- 
tion the Public Libraries Act, the 
Open Spaces Act, that regulating 
Cheques and Bills, and many more. 
Besides which, many which were 
eventually carried by Government, had 
been rendered possible by the previous 
labour of the private Members. Indeed, 
there were many Bills which were more 
easily carried by private Members, be- 
cause if they were supported on both 
sides of the House, as happily was often 
the case, they were divested of any party 
character. There had been two Tues- 
days since the closing of the Debate on 
the Queen’s Speech; no one could say 
they were wasted. There had been two 
important Debates, and the House had 
passed the second reading of the Early 
Closing Bill, which shopkeepers and shop 
assistants all over the country were 
watching with intense interest. More- 
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those who occupied the Treasury and | over, if Government carried their motion 
Front Benches, in which those who had | they would sbut out several subjects of 


to listen to them did not take such an} | | great interest. 
interest as the authors themselves. Much | motion 


as he desired to get the opinion of the 
House on the question of Self Govern- 
ment for Wales, yet he was not unmind- 
ful of the fact that the Government had 
taken up as their first legislative business 
a measure in which he took the extremest 
interest, and in the circumstances he did 
not intend to move the Amendment. 
*Sir JOHN LUBBOCK hoped the 
House would not assent to the proposal. 
The division of time between the Govern- 





Next Tuesday, there is a 
respecting the Taxation of 
Ground Rents. Probably it might re- 
quire amendment, but a Committee of 
this House, presided over by the right. 
hon. Gentleman, the Member for St. 
George’s, had reported in favour of 
modifying the present system, and the 
London County Council had an 
unanimous resolution in support of it. 
Would hon. Members representing 
Radical constituencies, assist in shutting 
out the consideration of this question ? 
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. 
‘ 


mant.ond private ‘Member hed been| If so it would be felt that they had no 


real anxiety for the change. He passed 
very carefully considered, and ought not| over —_ several important af sy 
to be lightly disturbed. It was very! and would only refer to one other, 


important that private Members should} which also affected London interests, 
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The London Members believed that Lon- 
don received from the Imperial Ex- 
chequer some £300,000 less than her fair 
share. He had brought the question 
before the House more than once at the 
suggestion of his colleagues on the 
London County Council. He pro 

to ask for a Committee, which be thought 
was a reasonable request, and had put it 
down for Tuesday 12th. If the motion 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
adopted, what possible chance would 
there be of bringing the question forward 
this Session. He hoped his hon. Friends 
in the London County Council would 
not throw him over. If they did, Lon- 
don would lose this large sum of money, 
amounting to a rate of more than 2d., 
and they must answer for it to the 
people of London. He appealed then to 
all London Members not to vote for a 
motion which would shut out the con- 
sideration of a question so important to 
London Ratepayers. 


The House divided :—Ayes, 236 : Noes, 
221.—(Division List, No. 17.) 


FATAL ACCIDENTS INQUIRY 
(SCOTLAND) BILL. 

On Motion of the Lord Advocate, Bill to make 
Provision for Public Inquiry in Regard to Fatal 
Accidents occurring in Industrial Employments 
or Occupations in Scotland. 

Bill presented, and read first time : to be read 
a second time on Thursday next, and to be 
printed. [Bill No. 143.] 


WELSH DISESTABLISHMENT BILL. 
Order read for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on the Motion for leave to bring 

in the Established Church (Wales) Bill. 
*Viscounr WOLMER (Edinburgh, 
W.) said, that the Home Secretary had 
promised to go into the principles under- 
lying the Bill on the occasion of its 
Second Reading. There were one or two 
points to which he hoped the right hon. 
Gentleman would devote his attention 
when that time came, and explain how 
it was that the Bill would affect the 
spiritualities as well as the temporalities 
of the Church. The Church of England 
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would sit only as guests, and not with 
the legal rights they now enjoyed. 
Supposing they sat in Convocation 
in those circumstances, and a Motion 
of some kind or another were carried 
by their aid, would the carrying of 
such Motion be legal or otherwise? 
That was one point upon which he hoped 
the Home Secretary would give the 
House some information. According to 
the present law any question involving 
the ritual of the Church went through 
a series of courts, ending finally in the 
Privy Council ; but under this Bill a 
change would be made in so far as the 
Church in Wales was concerned, by 
which the final court would be, not the 
Privy Council, but the House of Lords. 
Now if some case were to arise, say, 
analogous to the celebrated Lambeth 
Judgment, which was upheld by the Privy 
Council, and taken to the House of Lords, 
there might be brought about an abso- 
lutely conflicting judgment with regard 
to a great question of rites which would 
lead to grave complications ; and he hoped 
the right hon. Gentleman would not 
overlook the necessity of making some 
statement upon that view of the matter 
also. He remembered the eloquent way 
in which the right hon. Gentleman in- 
troduced the Bill last year, and the 
indignant terms in which he asked his 
/opponents to believe that he and his 
| Party were not actuated by any feel- 
| ings of malice towards the Church. 
| Were they not entitled to take the pro- 
|nouncements of the Prime Minister as 
the basis on which the Government were 
proposing to act ? 





**that the State could deal with the Endow- 
ments of the Church now because the State had 
taken them from the Old Church and given them 
to the Reformed Church at the Reformation.”’ 


If they took up that attitude, surely 
what was now proposed was spoliation 
the taking away from the Church all 
benefactions which had been given to the 
Church prior to 1703, which included 
the benefactions from the Reforma- 





tion to 1703—say 150 years—all given, 





was an indivisible whole, but this Bill | on Lord Rosebery’s own showing, to the 
practically proposed cutting off a limb. same Church as now possessed them. 
What would be the position of the | They were told that the funds which were 
Welsh Church in the future in regard | to be taken away were still to be devoted 
to her Parliament—Convocation ; and | “ to religious purposes.” He thought that 
what would be the position of her| was a paltry attitude to assume, and not 
Members in regard to that body? They | worthy of his right hon. Friend. The 


Sir John Lubbock. 
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purposes were good purposes, no one 

would deny that, but it was playing with 
words to pretend that they. were religious 
purposes. When they spoke of religious 
purposes, they meant something contain- 
ing the fundamental doctrines of 
Christianity, but the funds were to be 
devoted to purposes which would com- 
mend themselves equally to Christians 
and Atheists. They had had several 
hes from the Welsh Members, and 

he must say that he did not think the 
Church had any reason to complain of 
the tone of those speeches. They were 
characterised by a fairness which had not 
always characterised speeches which they 
had heard even in that House. Differ- 
ing as he did from those hon. Members, 
he paid that tribute to them. But what 
had been their general tone? The Welsh 
Members had spoken of the triumph of 
the Voluntary principle. One hon. 
Member boasted that while the Church 
contributed voluntarily only £250,000, 
the Nonconformists contributed volun- 
tarily £400,000. Was his hon. Friend 
then prepared to admit that the Church 
contained 5-13ths of the population? 
[“No.”] What then became of his argu- 
ment? If it did not contain 5-13ths of 
the population, the Church contributed 
voluntarily more than the Nonconformists. 
It was no extrication from the dilemma to 
say that Churchpeople were so much 
richer. No doubt that was an important 
consideration, but the fact remained 
that, richer or poorer, the Church did 
give more per head than the Noncon- 
formist bodies. His hon. Friend, the 
Member for Carmarthen, paid a generous 
tribute to the life of the Church in 
Swansea and Cardiff, and he asked how 
it was that it was so vigorous, and he 
replied : “ Because there are no Endow- 
ments.” He had heard that before. In 
Cardiff the Endowments of tithes were 
£370 only, and in Swansea, £204 only, 
but that did not exhaust the Endow- 
ments affected by that Bill. The 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners contributed 
£470 to Cardiff, and £999 to Swansea, 
so that the amount which would be 
affected by the Bill would be respectively 
£840 and £1,183. He maintained that, 
noble as Voluntaryism was, as asign of 
life and energy in a Church, it was in- 
capable itself of doing the necessary 
spiritual work properly. Nonconformists 
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all through the country were endeavour 
ing to supplement their voluntary con- 
tributions by permanent Endowments 
The number of schemes submitted during 
the last ten years, 760 in all, to the 
Charity Commissioners, showed that the 
Nonconformists were feeling the want of 
Endowments, and were trying gradually 
to build them up. But it was not only 
a question of Church or Nonconformity. 
Take the case of hospitals. Had they 
not proof positive that the conviction 
that Endowments are necessary in 
regard to hospitals had made progress? 
In fact, the principle had made such 
progress, that the London. County 
Council had proposed to give them 
one of the most stable of all En- 
dowments — the rates of London. 
The hospital fund collected in Lon- 
don for 1894, amounted to £35,400. 
The amount obtained by collections in 
churches of the Church of England 
was £28,500; and the collections 
of other religious bodies outside the 
Church amounted to £7,000. Next to 
the Church stood the Congregationalists, 
whose collections amounted to £1,500. 
He did not suppose for a moment that 
£1,500 was the measure of the generosity 
of the Congregational body, certainly 
not ; he would be the last person to 
suppose that it represented the full 
measure of the sympathy of that body. 
It was the duty of the Congregationalists, 
as of all other bodies, to think of their 
own denomination first; and it was 
because the Church had the privilege and 
the advantage of large Endowments from 
deceased Churchmen and Churchwomen 
that she was able to spare for great 
national purposes a part of the funds 
which, in the event of Disendowment, 
she would be obliged to devote to purely 
Church purposes. An attempt had been 
made to explain why the Voluntary 
system did not succeed in planting a 
resident Nonconformist minister in every 
parish in Wales ; it was said that many of 
them were sosmall in area and population 
that there was no necessity for a resident 
minister. In this respect Wales did 
not differ so very much from England ; 
but in Wales, out of a total of 1,08] 
parishes, there were 485 in which there 
was no resident minister except the 
clergyman. In the face of these figures 
it was impossible to say that Voluntarism 
had covered the ground and provided all 
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that was needed. As to the number of 
hearers in the Welsh Calvinistic 
Methodist body, the alleged total of 
292,000 included 25,000 resident in 
Manchester and Liverpool, so that the 
smaller total of 268,000 was the more 
correct. Objection had been taken to 
the citation of election statistics because 
it was said Unionist candidates supported 
Disestablishment ; but it was  over- 
looked that the three seats for Angle- 
sey, Carmarthen, and Cardigan were 
contested in 1892 by avowed supporters 
of Disestablishment, and Disendowment 
in 1885 and 1886 by avowed supporters of 
the Church ; and, whereas the aggregate 
poll for the Disestablishment candidates 
in 1892 was 7,203, the total poll 
of avowed supporters of the Church 
at the previous elections was 9,186. 
Thus there was a loss of votes to the dis- 
establishing Unionists ; Churchmen could 
not vote for them, and personally he did 
not wonder. In commencing the struggle 
he would ask opponents, once for all, to 
realise the position of Churchmen. They 
held that the Church in England and in 
Wales was one and indivisible, that it 
had existed since Christianity was intro- 
duced into these islands—the English 
branch from St. Augustine and the 
Welsh from the earlier missionaries ; and 
the Endowments of the Church, without 
exception, had been voluntary gifts to 
the Church ; and that there was no differ- 
ence in principle between a sixpence put 
into the offertory next Sunday and tithe 
granted by pious Churchmen or Church- 
women 800 or 1,000 years ago. That 
was their position ; and opponents would 
spare themselves trouble and avoid 
wounding the feelings of Churchmen un- 
necessarily if they said nothing more 
about adopting a timelycompromise. The 
right hon. Member for Denbighshire said 
that this was the best offer the Church 
was likely to get; and he talked about 
the Sybilline Books, which was a strange 
reference to make in arguing the question 
ostensibly on religious principles, as if it 
were to be determined, not on its intrinsic 
merits, but by political expediency. To 
talk in this way was a waste of breath, 
and, if it were repeated, it would be an 
insult to those who held the Church to 
be one and indivisible. To ask them to 
compromise was to ask them to be faith- 
less to their trust. It was said that the 
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that Churchmen should accept Disestab- 
lishment without Disendowment ; but 
they did not represent any but them- 
selves. They would not obtain the 
support of any diocesan conference. And 
was there, he asked, a single Welsh Mem- 
ber who would accept that compromise ? 
There was no response to that question ; 
then, what was the use of making hypo- 
critical speeches in praise of a scheme 
which the Welsh Members themselves 
would not accept? The Bill not only ran 
athwart the beliefs of Churchmen as to 
the nature of the Church and as to its 
future mission, but it wounded them in 
their reason and in their deepest senti- 
ments. Did the Home Secretary realise 
the imagination and the sentiment that 
in the minds of Churchmen hung around 
cathedrals and churchyards? No other 
outward and visible signs appealed so 
deeply to their feelings. For centuries 
their forefathers had worshipped in these 
cathedrals, and had been buried in these 
churchyards, and to hand them over 
to National Commissioners and Parish 
Councils would wound Churchmen 
deeply. It was said the Church in 
Wales was doomed, but, with the pro- 
foundest respect for the right hon. 
Member for West Birmingham, he did 
not believe for a moment that she was 
doomed ; but, just as 20 years ago 
there was no majority against her, so 
20 or 30 years hence there might 
be no such majority; and two genera- 
tions was but a short time in the life of 
a Church which had existed thirteen 
centuries, Believing that the Bill was 
intrinsically unjust, and that there lay 
before the Church in Wales centuries of 
useful work and acceptance at the hands 
of the people, he would offer to the Bill 
all the opposition that he could. 

Sir F. 8. POWELL (Wigan) said, 
that it was with some reluctance that he 
rose to take part in the Debate at this 
stage of the discussion, after having 
had the privilege of hearing the speech 
of the noble Lord who had spoken 
with so much knowledge of the subject, 
and with so much elevating fervour. 
He regretted that the right hon. Baronet, 
the Member for East Denbighshire, was 
not present on that occasion. On the 
first night of the Debate, the right hon. 
Baronet complained of the Church De- 
fence Institution, on the ground that 
that society had insulted the people of 
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Wales. It had been his privilege to take 
part in the Councils of that Society for 
some years, and he denied the charge 
of the right hon. Gentleman. He 
trusted that, before the Debate con- 
cluded, so grave an accusation would be 
withdrawn or substantiated. They 
had, on many occasions, submitted their 
views to audiences in Wales, and, 
they had uniformly received courtesy | 
and consideration. He was sure, there- | 
fore, that no insult could have been | 
offered to the Welsh people by the | 
Church Defence Institution. He had | 
asked the Home Secretary, in the course | 
of his exposition of the Bill, what the | 
scheme of the Government was respect- | 
ing Cathedrals. He could not believe | 
that the right hon: Gentleman, with his | 
forensic skill and ability, could have ex- 
cepted Cathedrals except by express 
purpose and design. The right hon. 
Gentleman, the Member for Midlothian, 
in his first scheme dealing with the 
Irish Church, entrusted a certain num- 
ber of Churches—he believed there were 
12—to the supervision of commissioners, 
but before the scheme became law these 
12 great Churches were placed in the 
same category as the rest. As that pro- 
posal failed in the Irish Church Bill, so 
he believed that a similar proposal would 
fail now. It had been well said, that 
sentiment clustered round Cathedrals ; 
and probably no buildings were sur- 
rounded with more hallowed associations 
than the Welsh Cathedrals. They were 
founded in the sixth or seventh century, 
and portions of the ancient structures 
could still be recognised by antiquaries. 
Now, after more than 1,000 years, it 
was proposed by a Government, calling 
itself Liberal and desiring to be thought 
enlightened, to hand over these edifices 
to the County Councils and purely 
secular authorities. These Churches 
had been maintained and restored by 
the voluntary efforts of succeeding gene- 
rations, and during the present age 
£117,000 had been expended on these 
buildings. Llandaff Cathedral had been 
raised from a state of ruin to a condition 
of great beauty and magnificence, and 
the Church of St. David, once almost 
desolate, had now been, as regards the 
more important part of the structure, 
beautifully restored under the careful 
superintendence of the Dean and the 
loving guidance of Sir Gilbert Scott. The 
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Government were not only proposing to 
desecrate sanctuaries, but were violating 
their own principle that modern Endow- 
ments ought not to be interfered with. 
It was suggested that the Church in 
Wales was alien because it was opposed, 
and always had been opposed, to the 
national movement. Of all Welshmen 
in Wales who were true Welshmen there 
were none more true than members of the 
Church. Those who had the privilege 
of the acquaintance of the Welsh Bishops 
must know that each and all of those 
prelates were thoroughly national in all 
their sentiments, and as entirely Welsh as 
any Welshman who could represent Wales 
in the House of Commons. He regretted 
very much there was not in Wales a 
religious census. There was such a cen- 
sus in Ireland, in Australia, in Canada, 
and in the United States. When he 
looked to the facts in Wales he greatly 
doubted whether the census of the ballot- 
box, as had been contended, truly repre- 
sented Wales in this matter. He had a 
growing conviction that the pious and 
devout Nonconformists of Wales were 
beginning to look askance at this Bill. 
They did not believe that this contro- 
versy was being conducted in a spirit 
which would favour the growth of 
Christianity among them. They believed 
that in these days’ when so many attacks 
were being made upon Christianity, it was 
necessary to strengthen every agency for 
good. They did not believe that the 
best comfort and hope could be found in 
removing from their midst those who 
uttered the words of solace and consola- 
tion. The right hon. Gentleman said 
that the new purposes to which the funds 
were to be devoted were as much religious 
as the Church itself. In making that 
remark he was mistaking the fruit for 
the tree. Cottage hospitals, trained 
nurses, convalescent homes, labourers’ 
dwellings, and the rest were the fruits 
and the results and the consequences 
of Christianity; and if they were to 
weaken the forces of Christianity, then 
they would not have the same sympathy 
for the poor, the same disposition to heal 
their sorrows, or to soothe them in their 
grief. Could anyone say that the cause of 
religion would be as much promoted by 
libraries, or museums, or academies of 
art, as by the preaching of the Gospel 
and the ministrations from house to 
house of a pious priest! It was a mockery 
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to lay before the House an argument of 
that sort. There was a great contrast 
between the scheme for the disestablish- 
ment of the Irish Church and the plan 
of the Government. The right hon. 
Gentleman, the Member for Midlothian, 
in dealing with the Irish Church, said : 
“he had a desire that no unnecessary 
hardship should be inflicted.” He went 
on to say— 

‘« Every motive that can appeal to the feelings 
of men of honour and gentlemen must lead us 
to feel it a duty so to proceed with this measure 
that it shall carry with it no unnecessary penalty 
or pain.”’ 


And then again— 


‘* All are equally anxious that the Irish Church, 
at a period when all its Members and Ministers 
will be called upon to exert themselves to the 
utmost, should not be subjected to the disadvan- 
tages of a cripple ecclesiastical organization.” 


and further— 


‘*This transition should be attended not with 
the maximum but with the minimum of change.”’ 
and then he added that these principles 
led the Government to adopt— 

‘*the principle of commutation, so that the 

clergy might pass from one condition to the 
other with least possible friction.”’ 
In this case the Church would be called 
upon to undergo a process, he would not 
say of bleeding to death, but of blood- 
letting which will seriously imperil its 
vitality. They were told that in the 
colonies great advantage was gained by 
the absence of an Established Church. 
The views of the Bishop of Manchester 
were not in that sense, and the Bishop of 
Bath and Wells had borne emphatic 
testimony that the antagonism, and 
the disadvantages which arose from 
sectarian differences, were far more 
keen in Adelaide than in England. 
Then they came to the United States. 
Had the absence of a national church 
promoted unity! The citizens of that 
great republic had not shrunk from a 
religious census. He had in his hand an 
official report of that census. One of the 
first questions which might be asked was, 
What had been the result of the absence 
of an Established Church upon religious 
unity! The reporter described the position 
of an American citizen. He said :— 


‘* An American citizen may be a member of 
any one of 143 denominations, or of all in suc- 
cession. If none of those suit him, he still has 
a choice of 150 separate and independent con- 
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gregations, which have no denominational name, 
creed or connection. In no quarter of the globe 
have the Lutherans, the Methodists, the Presby- 
terians, or the Baptists, the Friends, or 
Memnonites, separated into so many branches as 
here in this land of perfect civil and religious 
liberty.”’ 


Then came the effect of all these 
organisations upon the religion of 
America, and he found these words :— 


** One out of every twelve persons is either 
an active or passive a aga of religion ; two 
out of every three members are not members of 
any Church.” 


He thought he might fairly say that in 
the judgment of the Americans them- 
selves, as shown in their documents, the 
condition of affairs in America had not 
by any means proved that great advan- 
tages arose from the absence of a national 
church. He was tempted to ask, what 
would be the loss to the people of Wales 
from Disestablishment? He _ believed, 
himself, that a nation derived advantages 
from the national recognition of Christ- 
tianity. He believed it was to the 
advantage of a people that@bveryone 
should have the right to religious minis- 
trations ; and why should they take away 
that right from the people of Wales! 
He believed the existence of a national 
church was really a bond of union which 
drew together all classes in a parish, and 
the church belonged to the poor man 
every whit as much as to the rich man. 
He asked what would be the effect on 
education in Wales from Disestablish- 
ment? The tale of the hoard schools 
was a truly melancholy story. Of 300 
board schools in Wales (excluding Mon- 
mouthshire) there were 123. schools 
where there was no bible read at all, and 
119 where it was read without comment, 
whilst in 290 cases out of the 300 there 
was no examination whatever in religious 
knowledge. Anyone acquainted with 
the work of schools would agree with 
him when he said that education to be 
perfect and sound must be brought, in 
some form or other, to the test by means 
of examination. If the Welsh people 
desired to have Christianity taught to 
their children in the six days of the 
week, they must send them to the volun- 
tary schools. He found that in the 
Church Voluntary Schools, in the diocese 
of St. Asaph, there were 18,571 children, 
in the Board Schools 10,766, in the 
British Schools 3,319. That was to say 
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that the 10,000 children who attended 
the Board Schools must be transferred 
to other schools in order to obtain 
that knowledge in religion which he 
believed to be absolutely necessary to 
develop the religious life of a young 
child. They had not only to deal 
with elementary education, but also 
with Welsh intermediate education. 
What were they told was the desire of 
the Welsh in this respect? They had 
had schemes proposed, and only abro- 
gated by the action of the House of 
Lords, preventing any child of a Church- 
man receiving instruction in any of the 
formularies of the Church of England in 
any boarding-master’s house. Amongst 
the formularies of the Church of Eng- 
land so forbidden, were some of the 
collects read every day in the House of 
Commons at the commencement of their 
proceedings. He thought it was an 
act of persecution that children of 
Church people in Wales should not be 
allowed to learn—not at the schools, but 
at the boarding houses—--the very collects 
which hon. Members were accustomed to 
hear read day after day in that House. 
They came, then, to the effect of endow- 
ments on _ religion What was the 
opinion of every Christian body through- 
out the world which had no Endowments ? 
Were they content to go up and down 
the world exposed to all the chances and 
changes of uncertainty? No, in every 
case they were building up Endowments. 
This applied to the members of the Free 
Church of Scotland, to the Roman 
Catholics, and to the various Noncon- 
formist bodies, and were all these 
Endowments to be protected by the law, 
whilst those of the Church were to be 
pillaged by the law? He wanted to know | t 
the reason why there should be this 
inequality of treatment! With regard 
to the question of figures, he did not 
believe the numbers of the members of 
the Church in Wales could be put at less 
than 700,000, whilst those of all the 
other denominations did not exceed 
800,000. He was glad to see the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade present, and 
he was sure the right hon. Gentleman 
would pardon his calling attention to 
some words which fell from him in 1892. 
The right hon. Gentleman thought it 
necessary to explain away the force of 
the numbers of the Welsh Church-goers 
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by condemning their religion, and he 
said :—- 

‘* Tt seems to me that those in Wales in whom 
the spirit, life and conviction of religion is doing 
work, attach themselves to the Nonconformists, 
and only a small proportion to the Church of 
England.” 

What right and title had the right hon. 
Gentleman to bring an accusation like 
that against Churchmen in Wales! He 
believed the accusation was totally unjust 
and wholly unfounded in fact. Could 
people who were liable to such an impu- 
tation have spent the magnificent sums 
which had been expended during the 
last few years in Wales ? They had of late 
years spent £117,000 on cathedrals, 
between £2,000,000 and £3,000,000 on 
churches, and upwards of £2,000,000 on 
schools. Then they were told that all this 
money had been spent in vain, that their 
religion was a mere brick and mortar 
religion, and that they had _ erected 
edifices and could find no congregations 
to fill them. His answer to the accu- 
sation was plain and simple. He did 
not believe the Welsh people were such 
fools. He could not think they attached 
so little importance to £3,000,000 or 
£4,000,000 of money that they could 
squander it without any result. On 
the contrary, he found that the num- 
ber of those attending their churches 
and Sunday schools was steadily and 
rapidly increasing. The old Church was 
the Church of the forefathers of the 
present generation. True enough, there 
was once coldness, dulness, apathy, and a 
want of religion, but even in those days 
pious men hoped for better things, and 
said that ere long the lamp of religion 
would burn again with purity and with 
brightness in the Welsh Church. He 
thought that Churchmen and Noncon- 
formists alike should continue in 

sion of their endowments, both of which 
were the result of voluntary gift. Let 
both Churchmen and Nonconformists, if 
not together, at least side by side, con- 
tinue their holy work of spreading the 
influences of Christianity throughout the 
land, bringing comfort to every house- 
hold, solace to the sick, strength to the 
feeble, and to the powerful and strong 
lessons of mercy, charity, and loving- 
kindness to their weak, lowly, and 
afflicted neighbours. 

Mr. LAURENCE HARDY (Kent, 
Ashford) had no hesitation in rising to 
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take part in the discussion, because he 
considered it the duty of anybody who 
regarded himself as a staunch member 
of the Church to oppose a political move, 
as this undoubtedly was. He did not 
look upon this as simply a Bill for Dis- 
establishing and Disendowing the Church 
in Wales, but as a Suspensory Bill for 
Disestablishing and Disendowing the 





Church in England and Wales. The | 
supporters of the measure themselves ,, 


supplied evidence as to what was really 
meant. 
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Church in Wales was one and indivisible, 
and he maintained that the same argu- 
ment adduced two years ago in the case 
of Home Rule, should be applied in the 
case of the Church, under which the 
main body in the Church should rule. In 
the discussion on the Irish Disestablish- 
ment Bill, one of the Ministers of the 
Crown said— 


‘*In this question, we have offended a clique, 
conciliate a nation.”’ 


The right hon. Baronet the, He suggested that they should take care 


Member for Denbighshire speaking a! that in this case, in conciliating a clique, 


good many years ago, in reference to 
a Motion of this sort, said, that 
whilst he was strongly in favour 
of Disestablishment, he did not like 
the long agony of piecemeal Dises- 
tablishment, which was like putting a 
man to death by tearing him limb by 
limb. He noticed that the right hon. 
Gentleman now objected to being bound 
to any views he might have held so long 
ago as 25 years. Only nine years ago, 
however, the present Chancellor of the 
Exchequer said, the question of the 
Church in Wales could not really be 
separated from the question of the 
Church in England. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Midlothian, 
speaking on the occasion of the Introduc- 


tion of the Redistribution of Seats Bill, | 


said— 


‘*T wish to point out that Wales never has 
been dealt with separately, and on any separate 
principle, in any Reform Bill. The distinction 
between England and Wales, except in the re- 
cital of an Act of Parliament, for the purpose of 
indicating their unity, is totally unknown to 
our Constitution.” 

If that were the case, surely he and his 
hon. Friends were justified in treating 
the question of Welsh Disestablishment 
as part of the general question of Dis- 
establishment. And they ought to be 
able to appeal to hon. Gentlemen on the 
Liberal Benches, to apply now the same 
argument which they used two years ago 
in the discussion on the Home Rule 
Bill. At that time a small portion, but 
a very strong and influential portion of 
the Irish people, appealed to the House, 
that they might be treated differently to 
the rest of Ireland, in being allowed to re- 
main united to England. The majority 
opposite, however, said, “No, you must be 
bound by the prevalent opinion of Ire- 
land.” The Church in England and the 
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they did not offend a larger nation than 
was concerned in the case of Irish Dis- 
establishment. Hon. Members were 
referred to the case of the Disestablish- 
ment of the Irish Church, notwithstand- 
ing all the protests of leading men 
at the time that that could never be 
taken as a precedent in the case of 
Wales. The Irish case was cited as a 
precedent in the Debate last year. It 
was then stated by the President of the 
Local Government Board that the Church 
in Ireland had prospered enormously 
since her Disestablishment, that greater 
peace was prevalent among the Sects, 
and that the Church had enlarged her 
borders. Such, however, was not the 
opinion of the Bishop of Derry, or of the 
late Archbishop Magee. He (Mr. 
Hardy) did not think the experience in 
the Irish case justified Parliament in 
applying to any portion of the United 
Kingdom the same drastic remedy 
which was attempted to be applied to 
Ireland 25 years ago. If the Church 
were to be Disestablished and Disen- 
dowed, was it not only fair that she 
should be treated on the analogy of the 
charitable trusts which were alluded 
to by Lord Rosebery at Cardiff. The 
Prime Minister mentioned charitable 
trusts as rather justifying the applica- 
tion of money to other purposes than it 
had hitherto been applied to. In deal- 
ing with a charitable trust, two things 
were always considered—namely, whe- 
ther the trust had failed in its object, 
and whether the means were too large to 
fulfil the original object of the Trust. 
Could it be said that the endowments in 
Wales were too large? In introducing 
this Bill last year, the Government con- 
fessed that the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners were giving £40,000 a year more 
to Wales than they took out of it. As 
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to whether there was still an object to 
pursue, every sort of statistic could be 
pointed to, to prove that the Church was 
still endeavouring to do her duty, and 
that if she could only be relieved from 
the necessity of turning her attention to 
these political matters, she could do more 
than she was doingat the present moment. 
Churchmen were most annoyed by the 
manner in which it was proposed to deal 
with the possessions of the Church. 
They felt deeply the Home Secretary’s 
allusion to what he called the religious 
purposes set forth in the Schedule of the 
Bill. It was robbery under the excuse 
of alms-giving. What a mockery it was 
to take the money of the Church to 
establish academiesof Art; whichattained 
its highest and noblest achievements 
when it was the handmaiden of Religion. 
As to whether the Church was dying out 
in Wales or not, there was plenty of 
evidence that she was in a healthy and 
flourishing condition from the mouths, 
not of her own members, but of witnesses 
outside her ranks. At the Baptist 
Union recently, the Rev. Mr.Shakespeare 
said there was only one word that de- 
scribed the position of that Sect in many 
of the great centres of population— 
namely, the word “failure,” and he 
added “the Church of England, at least 
in the towns, is rapidly becoming the 
Church of the people.” Again, the de- 
feated Liberal Candidate in Worcester- 
shire declared, as his firm opinion, that 
the reason why the Liberal Party were 
losing seats in the counties was, that 
rural Dissent was ceasing to exist. 
These statements showed that the Church 
was doing its duty both in town and 
country. It was said by the opponents 
of the Church, that the Bill was an 
attack upon vested interests. But there 
was one vested interest to which he had 
heard no allusion in the course of the 
Debate—namely, the vested interest the 
poor had to claim admittance to the ser- 
vices of the Church of England at all 
times. It was only last year that one of 
the large Nonconformist Sects in Wales 
sent out a circular to its ministers, say- 
ing that they must not cut off people 
from their membership because they had 
not paid their contributions, as church 
people might say that Dissent was not 
ministering to the poor. At any rate, 
that could never be alleged against the 
Church of England. There were places 
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always in her churches for the poor, and 
her ministers were always ready and 
willing to help them in time of need. 
Another great injustice done by the Bill 
was, that it took from them the burial- 
grounds surrounding their churches, up 
to the very doors of the churches. 
Churchmen in Wales would no longer be 
able to enlarge their churches when the 
need for enlargement arose, because the 
grounds would belong to the County 
Council. Their tenderest emotions were 
associated with these burial-grounds, 
they had possessed them for hundreds of 
years ; and it was hard that they should 
not have at least the same justice which 
was done to Dissenting bodies by an Act 
passed in 1844, which declared that if a 
burial-ground was attached to any meet- 
ing-house for 25 years, it was to be 
considered as belonging to the congrega- 
tion of such meeting-house. It might be 
said that those were matters of detail, 
but when the Bill got into Committee, 
they would be fought hard against to the 
very last. 

Mr. VICARY GIBBS (Herts., St. 
Albans) said that anyone who had 
listened to the Debate last year, must be 
struck by the change of tone in the 
advocates of Disestablishment when re- 
ferring to the Church. They now had 
the Welsh Members, with perfect honesty, 
admitting that the Church was growing 
and prospering in Wales, and saying 
they wished her to grow and prosper. 
He was glad that hon. Members from 
Wales took that line. It was a much 
more charitable and amiable line than 
the line they took last year. But let 
them consider where this new line landed 
them. The acts of persecution and 
proselytism alleged against the Church 
last year, were untrue. If those acts had 
been true, they would have afforded con- 
siderable justification for disestablishing 
and disendowing the Churchin Wales. But 
if the Church was prospering in Wales 
and benefiting the people of Wales, 
where was the moral justification of the 
Bill? Here was a great te Cor- 
poration, which, it could not be his- 
torically disputed, was the owner of the 
funds, much of which had nothing to do 
with the State whatever, and yet the 
State proposed to deprive that aggregate 
Corporation of its funds without any 
justification, for no one now dared to 
allege that the Church had misused her 
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funds. It might be the hon. Members 
opposite would say— 

**We do not base our argument on that at 
all; we do not concern ourselves with whether 
or not the Church in Wales had misused her 
funds, but we say we could make better use of 
these funds.”’ 


But if that argument were a sufficient 
justification, why did the Home Secre- 
tary stop at the year 1703? If the 
principle of endowment were bad, why 
did not the right hon. Gentleman choose 
the day the Bill became law? It might 
be said, too, by hon. Members opposite, 
— We are friends of religious equality.” 
A pretty religious equality they were 
going to introduce into Wales. They 
were going to allow the Dissenting 
Chapels to retain their endowments and 
take away the endowments of the 
Church of England, so that the posi- 
tion in Wales would be, the Church 
without endowments against Dissent 
with endowments. But it was not 
difficult to guess why the year 1703 
had been chosen. Because all the en- 
dowments of the Church were anterior 
to that date, and all the endowments of 
Nonconformity posterior to that date. 
Hon. Members from Wales also said 
that they would not have a privileged 
Church in Wales. But no supporters 
of the Bill had said what these privi- 
leges were, simply because they were 
non-existent. What were the privileges 
of a poor parson in Wales, struggling on 
what would be considered a miserable 
pittance in any other profession, to do 
his duty to the people? It was said 
that the squire often asked him to 
dinner. Did they suppose they would 
stop the squire asking the parson to 
dinner by disestablishing the Church? 
The only privilege the Church enjoyed 
was that her bishops were represented in 
another place. He believed it was an 
advantage that a religion which was 
professed by the enormous majority of the 
people of the United Kingdom should be 
represented directly in the Legislature. 
That might be a very silly idea; and if 
it were, it would be a justification for 
voting in favour of Disestablishment ; 
but surely it was no argument for Dis- 
endowment. He was astonished that 


the Welsh Members, whose ability could 
not be disputed for one moment, should 
be so short-sighted as not to see that by 
their action in this matter they were 
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playing the game of their bitterest enemy, 
hey plumed themselves on their strong 
religious convictions ; and yet they were 
fighting against the Church of England 
which was engaged with them in the 
battle against Secularism in this country. 
The religious community that would 
benefit most by the Bill, if carried, was 
the Roman Church. It was true the 
members of that Church in the House 
were going to vote with the Govern- 
ment, but they would do so in accord- 
ance with a pure political bargain, 
connected with matters of an entirely 
different character; and without the 
sanction, or encouragement of the 
authorities of their Church. It was 
said in the course of the debate that 
the right hon. Gentleman, the Member 
for Bristol, had confused the ques- 
tion of Disestablishment with religion. 
Their position was that the cause of 
religion would suffer, not irreparably, 
but a cruel wrong if the Bill were 
The Church of England must 

act through human instruments, and it 
was the most monstrous cant to talk of 
spiritualising the Church and removing 
her from the worldly influence of riches 
by taking away her property. Although 
they might be a stupid party, they were 
not so stupid as not to see very plainly 
that, if the money now spent in giving 
religious privileges to the Welsh people 
were taken away, the cause of sec- 
tarianism would be advanced, and the 
cause of religion would retrograde. The 
Home Secretary asked whether there 
was no refining influence about art 
galleries. Was there no degrading in- 
fluence about offering a bribe to people 
to sacrifice the money spent on their 
spiritual welfare for the sake of their 
material benefit? Was there no re- 
fining influence in the religion of which 
they would be deprived? But the 
strongest position of the supporters of 
the measure was that they included 31 
out of 34 Welsh Members. Everyone 
would admit that that was a Home Rule 
argument. But this was not a Welsh 
Church that was to be Disestablished as 
distinguished from an English Church. 
It was an integral part of the English 
Church which was being attacked in 
its weakest part. None of the advocates 
of the Bill had been dishonest enough to 
suggest that this was not an attack on 
the English Church. Everyone knew 
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that this was intended to be the begin- 
ning of the end ; and that if the Church 
of England in Wales were Disestablished, 
the position of the Church in other 
parts of England would be immensely 
weakened, as practically the principle 
of Establishment would be gone. But 
if this were to be done on Home Rule 
lines, why not have Home Rule in 
Wales first? On what grounds was 
Wales to be treated differently from 
Ireland? One of the most striking 
features of the Irish Home Rule Bill, 
was a clause prohibiting any dealing 
with the question of an Establishment ; 
and yet Wales, for which Home Rule 
was not proposed, was to have the power 
of dealing with the Established Church. 
The Welsh were to be allowed to inflict 
an injury on the Church, which by far 
the largest number of the people of 
England believed to be the best, while 
the Irish were not allowed to assist the 
religion which they believed to be best. 
How had the National feeling in Wales 
been produced? Were there not a great 
many partially educated people in Wales 
who had been led to believe that the 
effect of this measure would be to 
relieve them from what they errone- 
ously imagined to be a burden on 
the land? [Several hon. Mempers : 
“No.”| The reading of hon. Members’ 
speeches delivered in the country 
was not calculated to contradict the im- 
pression. There had been a great deal 
of indirect bribery. The Welsh people 
had been told that their material in- 
terests would be benefited by disendow- 
ment; and that bribery had been in- 
creased by the allocation of the funds 
which the Home Secretary proposed. 
But the true ground of the attack was 
stated by an hon. Member last year. 
He said— 

‘* The cause was obvious. The Welsh people 
were Radicals and the Church was Tory.”’ 
Here was the reason in its most con- 
temptible form. A great political party 
drove a Church into hostility, and then, 
because it was hostile, took away its 
property. Lord Rosebery had given the 
same reasons for attacking the Scotch 
Church. As to the question of the 
census, he knew that hon. Members for 
Wales did not like public censuses. The 
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right hon. Baronet the Member for 
Denbigh (Sir G. O. Morgan) had said— 


‘* What would a census show? It would ony 
prove the number of the members of the Chi 
of England and not their opinions.”’ 


True, but what objection was that to a 
census? Why did hon. Members shrink 
from the results of that census being 
revealed? If it was immaterial to the 
issue, why were they afraid of it? 
(Several hon. Mempers : “ We are not.”) 
Then what had become of the private 
census, taken by the Welsh Dissenters at 
their own time and by their own people? 
From that day to this they had been 
afraid to reveal what the results of that 
census were. 

Mr. LLOYD GEORGE (Carnarvon 
Burghs) : The hon. Member is quite in- 
correct. Those figures have been pub- 
lished. I have them with me. 

Mr. VICARY GIBBS: The whole of 
them ? 

Mr. LLOYD GEORGE: Yes. 

Mr. V. GIBBS said, that the whole of 
those figures had never been revealed to 
the public, though they might have been 
to the hon. Member. No doubt the hon. 
Member had good reason for keeping 
them to himself. The right hon. Baronet 
the Member for Denbigh gave as one of 
the reasons why Churchmen should 
accept the measure, that it was the best 
that they would ever get, and that 
nothing could avert the doom which was 
to fall. The Church party might be 
stupid, but they were not so cowardly as 
to be influenced by threats of that kind. 
He would say to the right hon. Baronet, 
“There is no terror, Cassius, in your 
threats.” The hon. right Baronet the 
Member for Denbighshire said the Welsh 
Church was an alien Church, his evi- 
dence for it being a statement by Pro- 
fessor Goldwin Smith. 

*Sir G. OSBORNE MORGAN (Den- 
bigh, E.), interposing, said he quoted the 
statements of a number of distinguished 
Welsh Clergy that the Welsh Church 
was not a national Church. 

Mr. VICARY GIBBS said that, to 
refresh his memory, he had carefully 
read the report of the hon. Baronet’s 
speech in the Zimes. The hon. Baronet 
quoted as his evidence a remark of Pro- 
fessor Goldwin Smith that the Welsh 
peasant would never be a fervid Angli- 
can. The hon. Baronet carried loose 
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thinking to the extremest verge consis- 
tent with the exercise of the reasoning 
faculty ; but even he would not pretend 
that a casual remark by Professor Gold- 
win Smith constituted sufficient evi- 
dence. The hon. Baronet referred to 

“the little rift within the lute” among 
his opponents. The only evidence of 
any such rift that he seemed to rely on 
was that possibly the right hon. Mem- 
ber for West Birmingham would not 
vote with them on this matter. The 
manifesto signed by Welsh clergymen to 
which the hon. Baronet referred was 
only signed by four. Had there ever 
been a party or community which had 
not contained a few men ready to betray 
the fortress they were maintained to 
defend ? 

Mr. D. A. THOMAS (Merthyr Tyd- 
vil) : Does the new Bishop of Hereford 
betray it ? 

Mr. VICARY GIBBS: By the grace 
of Lord Rosebery we now have a Dis- 
establishment Bishop, but does he repre- 
sent the voice of the Church and her 
clergy ? 

*Sir G. OSBORNE MORGAN : The 
evidence I adduced was entirely from 
Wales. [Opposition Cries of “Oh!”| I 
adduced the statements of five leading 
Welsh clergymen. As to the evidence 
of English clergymen or English laymen, 
who know nothing of Wales, I do not 
value it in the least. 

Mr. VICARY GIBBS said he was 
not concerned with the value which the 
hon. Baronet attached to the opinions of 
the English clergy. All he wished to 
show was that he had only quoted the 
opinions of four clergymen from Wales. 
With regard to the allocation scheme 
proposed by the Bill, the Conservative 
Members of the House were unani- 
mously against it. His hon. Friend the 
Member for Tunbridge had been accused 
of having misrepresented the numbers 
of the Calvinistic Methodists. Quoting 
from the Calvinistic Methodist Year Book 
for 1892-3, he gave them as 268,000. 
But they were said to be 292,000. Those 
figures were, however, arrived at by 
adding all the Welsh Calvinistic Metho- 
dists who resided in England. The 
President of the Board of Trade had 
said that the Church of England was a 
new Church at the time of Henry VIIL., 
which had become possessed of property 


of the Roman Catholic Church. If it 
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was a new Church, it must have had its 
title by the approval of Parliamentand the 
Crown, but no such thing had taken place. 
For the sake of argument he would 
admit that the President of the Board of 
Trade’s proposition, that the Church of 
England in Wales was a new Church, 
was correct. What, then, became of the 
statements that the origin of tithes was 
buried in the mists of ages? If it was a 
new Church it must have had its title by 
the approval of Parliament and the 
Crown. No such thing, however, had 
taken place. The hon. Member for 
Radnor had argued that if the Church 
were disestablished no harm would be 
done, and the people of Wales would 
suffer no loss of their privileges. He had 
also said, that in one village there were 
13 chapels. There was no doubt about 
the chapels ; the chapels had been over- 
built on the assumption that the Church 
was going to remain in a lethargic con- 
dition, but that condition had disap- 
peared. Then there was the question of 
the resident ministers. Was the qualifi- 
cation for a resident minister merely that 
he should preach a sermon on Sunday? 
He ventured to think that was not 
enough, and that resident ministers 
should minister both to the bodies and 
minds of the people. The dissenting 
ministers in these villages only ministered 
to the dissenters. There were many 
places which would be likely to lose their 
ministers if by this Bill the Church were 
Disestablished. It had been said, that 
the people of Wales would get very 
material advantages from the Bill; he 
ventured to think they would get very 
material disadvan It had been 
shown that the Church of England in 
Wales subscribed the greater proportion 
of the subscriptions and donations to the 
Voluntary Schools and Hospitals in the 
Principality. That was because their 
purses were released from the primary 
expenses of their churches. If, however, 
these endowments were spent on all the 
fanciful schemes which had been proposed, 
the churches would be obliged to devote 
their money to their own maintenance. 
He did not pretend to any special know- 
ledge of Wales, but he was perfectly 
justified, as a member of the Church of 
England, in putting forward his views. 
Welsh Members knew perfectly well that 
in the main the clergymen of the Church 
of England in Wales were an influence 
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for good, but that influence would, in his 
opinion, be lost in many of the poorer 
parts of Wales if this Bill became law. 
The hon. Member for Radnor had said 
that the English Church in Wales raised 
£250,000, while the Welsh dissenters 
raised £400,000. He should have liked 
to know how much of that £400,000 was 
spent merely on the interest of the debts 
on the dissenting chapels. But apart 
from that, hon. Members could not have it 
both ways. These figures showed that 
either the church wasina miserable minor- 
ity, but was doing its duty munificently 
andsplendidly,orelse the supporters of the 
Church of England in Wales formed a 
very material part of the community. 
This was a sample of the arguments 
advanced by the supporters of the Bill, 
who did not, he thought, show a proper 
spirit of fairness in approaching this 
question. He was grateful to hon. 
Members for the courtesy with which 
they had listened to his views, which he 
had felt bound to express, because he 
did not think the Church of England in 
Wales had been justly treated. 

*Sir R. E. WEBSTER (Isle of Wight) 
said, he rose to take part in the Debate 
with a feeling of considerable regret. 
He thought hon. and right hon. Mem- 
bers on that side of the House had serious 
cause of complaint with regard to the 
way in which the Debate had been con- 
ducted on behalf of the Government. 
There had been, at any rate since last 
Monday night, a conspiracy of silence 
on this question, undoubtedly by direc- 
tion of the Government. It was un- 
worthy of them. Hon. Members on the 
Opposition side of the House, having 
honestly and fully put forward their 
views and arguments on the question, 
reasonably felt that they were entitled 
to some reply from the Front Bench. 
[The Soxicrror-GenzraL: “It is the 
First Reading.”] He would deal with 
that point in a moment. One of the 
ablest speeches ever heard in that House 
had been delivered on the question by 
the right hon. Member for Bristol, and 
it was scant courtesy to one in his 
position that absolutely no answer had 
been made from the Treasury Bench to 
that speech, though it was delivered 
early on Monday evening. As to the 
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interlocu observation just now of 
the Solicitor General, he must say that 
he felt it his duty to protest against the 
way in which the Home Secretary en- 
deavoured to discount everything that 
was said on the matter by hon. Members 
on the Opposition side, in debating the 
First Reading of the Bill, by telling 
them beforehand, with scarcely veiled 
contempt in his tone, that what they 
were going to do was to be regarded 
as another instance of the growing 
abuse of making a First Reading the 
occasion for a Second Reading Debate. 
Before the right hon. Gentleman thought 
fit by anticipation to rebuke his oppo- 
nents in this way, he might have been a 
little more careful to ascertain what 
was the Parliamentary practice on such 
occasions. From his own experience 
of that practice, which was at least as 
long as that of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, and from careful reading, he could 
assert that on no single occasion had 
any Bill of a similar kind, and of equal 
importance, ever been introduced without 
the policy of the Government who 
brought in the Bill being explained to 
justify their action. It was all very 
well for the right hon. Gentleman to 
assume, in his peculiar manner, that the 
course taken by hon. Members of the 
Opposition was to be regarded as, to a 
certain extent, obstructing the course of 
events, because they insisted on examining 
the policy of the Government. On not 
one of the three occasions that the ques- 
tion of the Disestablishment of the 
Church in Wales had been brought be- 
fore the House had the policy of the 
Government been explained, not even in 
the most casual manner. Was that in ac- 
cordance with Parliamentary precedent 1 
He challenged anyone of experience 
sitting on the Treasury Bench to justify 
that position. Was there anyone who 
had more respected or regarded the tra- 
ditions of that House than the right 
hon. gentleman the Member for Mid- 
lothian What was his utterance? And 
to this he would claim the attention of 
the Home Secretary, when he thought 
fit to suggest that there was no necessity 
for him to discuss the policy of the 
Government in connaction with this pro- 


posed enormous constitutional change. 
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The right hon Member for Midlothian 
said in 1869 :— . 

‘**T cannot but be aware that under ordinary 
circumstances anyone who undertakes to intro- 
duce into the House of Commons a subject of 
oo constitutional change ought to commence 

y laying his ground strongly and broadly in 
historical and political reasons.’’ 

The Home Secretary would observe also 
that, notwithstanding the extent to 
which the question had previously been 
debated, the right hon. Member for Mid- 
lothian occupied a considerable portion 
of his three-hour speech on introducing 
the fundamental change with regard to 
the Disestablishment of the Irish Church 
in laying before the House the reasons 
which prompted the then Government in 
the action they took. The same course 
had been pursued on every occasion 
when a similar change to that now pro- 
posed had been brought forward. The 
Home Secretary no doubt remembered 
the Introduction of the Land Bill in 
1870, when again three quarters of an 
hour, or an hour, was occupied by the 
right hon. Member for Midlothian in 
expounding the grounds for that change 
of policy. He would remind the right 
hon. Gentleman, too, of what his own 
Leader said, when dealing with the intro- 
duction of the Crimes Bill in 1882—a 
Bill which had not infrequently been 
discussed in that House. The right hon. 
Gentleman said :— 

‘*T shall best discharge the duty I have to 
perform if I endeavour to lay before the House 
the nature of the evils with which we have to 


deal, and the remedies which the Government 
are prepared to recommend for those evils.’’ 





Was this not an occasion, then, to 
inquire into the motives which have 
prompted the Government to introduce 
a measure disestablishing and disendow- 
ing the oldest institution in the country ¢ 
TheChurch was older than the Monarchy, 
and was more closely interwoven with 
their rights and privileges, moral and 
social, than any other institution that 
existed. He would endeavour to show 
presently why the Home Secretary had 
not been able to discuss the policy, and it 
would beremarkable, unless some Member 
of the Government rose and spoke after 
him, that that Debate would have 
opened and closed without the slightest 
exposition of the policy of the Govern- 
ment in bringi this question for- 
ward being placed hefore the country. 
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Ay or no—Was this an important 
occasion? Were right hon. Gentlemen 
entitled to treat the Church in Wales as 
though it were an isolated Church 
which had nothing to do with the 
Church as established in England! 
There was no statesman who had con- 
sidered the question during the last 
40 years who had not seen that in 
talking of the Church in Wales they were 
also talking of the Church in England, 
and that the question of the Church in 
England was vitally involved in all con- 
siderations affecting the Church in 
Wales. Geographically, historically, and 
spiritually the Church in Wales could 
not be distinguished from the other 
parts of the Province of Canterbury. It 
had no independent existence, it had no 
organic unity, apart from the Church of 
England ; and those who deali with the 
matter must be prepared to recognise 
that fact on the floor of the House, not 
on platforms of the country, where 
vapouring speeches could be made with- 
out the slightest probability of a reply. 
Was he justified in stating that the 
Church of England was involved in this 
question? It was not pleasure to quote 
from the speeches of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer ; but in this matter it was 
important to know whether the right 
hon. Gentleman had changed his opinion 
that the Church in England and the 
Church in Wales were practically the 
same organisation. As recently as 1886 
the right hon. Gentleman, on a Motion 
for Disestablishment brought forward by 
the late Mr. Dillwyn, said :— 


‘*The Church of England in Wales is so much 
an intregal part of the Established Church of 
land that it is not merely difficult, but I 
ill say impossible, to raise the question as a 
separate one, and that you cannot deal with the 
one question—I do not mean by Resolution, but 
practically in lation without involving the 
other. I think it is a proposition which will 
commend itself to every man’s mind that if you 
raise the question of the Church in Wales you 
raise the whole question.’’ 
They had a ridiculous protest from 
the Home Secretary against what he 
called the abuse of turning the dis- 
cussion into a Second Reading Debate. 
Where was his justification on the 
ground of policy, assuming the language 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
be even to a small extent correct? Had 
they heard from the Government Bench 
a single word in favour of Disestablish- 
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ment of the Church in 
disti from the Church in Wales ? 


No, they were in this position—that the 
Government were driven by the force of 
circumstances to admit that the attack 
was not one levelled solely against the 
Church in Wales, but levelled also against 
the Church in England. They knew 
that the battle whenever it came would 
be used as a strong argument in favour 
of or against the Disestablishment of the 
Church in England, but they had not 
been able to bring forward a single 
argument in favour of the great scheme 
they had undertaken. He meant on 
behalf of his friends and himself to put 
his protest on record and to make it clear 
that the Home Secretary could not pos- 
sibly argue the question of policy in that 
House. If he did so he would have to 
deal with the question of an alien Church, 
and if he lent himself to the absurd 
suggestion that the Church in Wales 
was forced on an unwilling country by a 
conquering England he would have to 
get rid of the historic fact that the four 
dioceses of Wales had existed for cen- 
turies before Wales was conquered by 
England. Should the right hon. Gent'e- 
man attempt to put any other construc- 
tion upon the word “ alien” he asserted 
that, except from the point of view that 
there were a certain number of represen- 
tatives from Wales asking for Disesta- 
blishment, no reasonable man would call 
the Church in Wales an alien Church. 
[*Oh!”] He would like to hear the 
arguments of those who shouted “ Oh !” 


The right hon. Baronet the Member. 


for Denbighshire when he referred the 
House to the testimony of a large 
number of ecclesiastics, should have 
told the House that he was referring to 
some number, less than ten, of Welsh 
clergymen, who were supposed to have 
declared against a National Church. But 
- Home Secretary was in another 

difficult Every lawyer and historian 
who a en ie the question, had come 
independently to the conclusion that 
there was not the slightest ground for 
suggesting that the property of the 
Church did not belong to the Church, ia 
the same way as the property of every 
private institution belonged to that 
institution. And the right hon. Gentle- 
man would have had to make up his 
mind what case he should present to the 
House with regard to the property which 
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as | was to be taken from the Church. He 
hoped the right hon. Gentleman would 
redeem his promise, and these 
questions in the House, though they were 
questions that arose on the introduction 
of the Bill,and noton theSecond Reading. 
The right hon. Gentleman was hampered 
by the promises of the Prime Minister ; 
but the Prime Minister had used ex- 
pressions for which it was difficult to 
find justification. The Prime Minister 
made a speech on March 12 last year, in 

which he stated that there was a unani- 
mous feeling in favour of the removal of 
this branch of the Church of England, 
which was alien to the country, and 
doing more harm than good to the cause 
of religion. Who was theslanderer who 
suggested to him that the Church in 
Wales was doing harm? Was there a 
man who valued his word, who would 
there and then get up and say that the 
Church had been doing harm to religion ? 
Because, such statements, made on the 
floor of that House, must be justified by 
facts. For the last two years he had 
studied this question closely, and was 
prepared to assert that anyone 
acquainted with the facts could not say 
that injury had been done to the cause 
of religion by the existence, the growing 
activity, and the increasing earnestness, 
of the Welsh Church. The right hon. 
Gentleman had exercised a wise dis- 
cretion in declining to justify the policy of 
Her Majesty’s Government, for he would 
have been involved in difficulties which 
even his own Party would have made it 
almost impossible for him to overcome. 
But there was one argument, and one 
argument only, which ran through the 
speeches of the right hon. Gentleman 
whenever he ventured to approach the 
question, and the only vestige of an 
argument which pointed to the question 
of policy was, that every objection that 
could be urged against the Welsh Bill 
had been used before against the Irish 
Bill, and had then been settled by the 
House of Commons and the House of 
Lords. Was there any justification for 
such astatement? Would the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Board 
of Trade, who was such an accurate 
historian, attempt to justify such a state- 
ment, for no doubt he had studied the 
speeches of 18697? The distinction 
between the Churches of Ireland and 
| eles was over and over again pointed 
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out by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Midlothian ; and the reason 
which was given for Disestablishing the 
Trish Church was because she did not 
fulfil those functions which the Church of 
England did towards the persons whose 
interestshe had at heart. He thought that 
some powerful arguments in supportof the 
Welsh Church could be found in the 
speeches of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Midlothian, and however 
much they might have differed with that 
right hon. Gentleman, they were satisfied 
that the utterances he made with respect 
to the Welsh Church were utterances of 
conviction and founded upon his personal 
knowledge of the history of the Church. 
He said of the Irish Church that it was 
doing, and only hoping to do, the work 
of the few ; he said of the Welsh Church 
that it was doing much, with the hope 
and prospect of doing more. The right 
hon. Gentleman also said that the Irish 
Church was severed from the affections 
of the people ; that the Welsh Church 
was a broad and loving way to the hearts 
of the people ; and, again, the language 
of the right hon. Member, speaking of 
the Irish Church, was that 4-5ths of 
the people supported Roman Catholicism 
over Protestantism, while in Wales there 
was constant interchange between the 
Established Church and the Noncon- 
formist bodies ; and that the Established 
Church was the Mother Church, out of 
which had sprung the whole of the re- 
ligious life in that part of the country. 
He should not have quoted the language 
of the right hon. Gentleman if he had 
not satisfied himself that his inferences 
and conclusions were accurate, and he 
wished to know whether hon. Members 
from Wales would be pleased to dispute 
such statements, founded as they were 
upon the deliberate opinion of one whose 
long experience entitled him to their 
respect. There was one other general 
argument which had not been referred 
* to in the course of the Debate. Some 
hon. Members had spoken of the Church 
as though it had been opposed to the 
national sentiment, but had the Welsh 
language done much or little to keep up 
the spirit of nationality in Wales? It 
had done a great deal, but he wondered 
how many of the representatives of 
Wales were able to speak their own 

. If his statement were not 
correct there would be an opportunity of 
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correcting it between this and the 
Second Reading of the Bill; but he 
thought he was safe in saying that 
only 18 out of the 33 representatives 
of Wales were able to carry on a 
conversation in the Welsh tongue. 
Could hon. Members from Wales deny 
that the preservation of the Welsh 
language had been due in a considerable 
degree to the Church? The Church, in 
fact, had preserved the Welsh language, 
and there was no one who looked into 
the subject who could contradict that. 
The Church for centuries preserved the 
Welsh language. They knew as well as 
he did the names of Davis and Morgan, 
two Welsh Bishops. Then had the 
Church done nothing for the national 
education of the Welsh people? Did 
the Welsh Members refer to shese facts! 
Not at all. They preferred to observe 
a judicious silence on these questions. 
He advised hon. Members to consult the 
reports of the Charity Commissioners 
from 1843 to 1881. It was through the 
Welsh Endowed Schools that the Welsh 
language was taught. Was that a work 
directed towards the preservation of the 
national life of Wales, or was it not? 
He was quoting simply from his own 
reading, and he asserted that these facts 
pointed to the irresistible conclusion that 
the Church had not only done a great 
deal to preserve the Welsh language in 
its purest form, but had, by private 
education, brought to the front many 
eminent Welshmen. Not only that, the 
Church had brought back those 
eisteddfods for which Wales was well 
known. So far, therefore, from the 
Church being an enemy of the national 
life of Wales it was by that Church that 
the national aspirations had been 
fostered. Yes; that was so. Their 
complaint was that they had not dis- 
cussed the subject and could not discuss 
it. They were asked to accept the Bill 
at the dictation of the Government 
because, forsooth, the Parliamentary 
representation of Wales was in favour of 
it. How far was that question of 
Parliamentary representation to be 
carried? They had London, with 
4,000,000,'against Wales, with 1,500,000. 
o~ hon. MEMBER * 750,000.”] 
»750,000 by all means. It was the first 
time that the hon. Members opposite 
had been able to correct him in a state- 
ment of fact. He asked what was the 
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representation of London be any justifi-| their action to be dictated by hon. Mem- 


cation, any argument, for the Disestab- 
lishment of the Church in London! 
Establishments were not to be blown 
down or put up again by the dictates of 
Members of Parliament. No. Let 


Ministers justify their policy on the 


ground of morality, but do not let them 
come forward and say that it was 
necessary to obey the behests of a certain 
number of Members, and that if they did 
not obey those behests they could not 
remain in power. 


Minister, who, going down to Cardiff, 


felt it to be necessary to speak on) 
the question of Disestablishment. The | 
language of the Prime Minister was | 
the most extraordinary that could have | 
the idea of accumulating money or 


come from one in his position. He 
said :— 


‘* If itis really the national wish to recognise 


religion in the shape of an establishment, there | 


is nothing absolutely immoral in the carrying 
out of that wish.’* 


Had the discussion fallen so low as this, 
that a Church which had existed up- 
wards of a thousand years, which had 
unquestionably done a great work in 
the past in the building up and foster- 
ing of the religious life of the nation, 
that had been the handmaid of all good 
work, was to be spoken of as something 
not absolutely immoral if you allowed it 
to remain established? It was extra- 
ordinary, in the face of these allegations 


respecting the policy of Her Majesty’s | 
should have had’ 


Government, they 
nothing from the Government as to the 
standpoint which the Prime Minister had 
taken up with regard to the duty of the 
Government. He had dealt as clearly 
as could be with this question of policy, 
because he was convinced no greater 
question was ever brought before the 
House of Commons. Whether the 
Opposition was right or wrong, whether 
the question was to be regarded as one 
which ought to be decided with reference 
to the Church in Wales or with reference 
to the Church in England, he was satis- 
fied that it was, and is, incumbent on the 
House of Commons to have from her 


Majesty’s Ministers a clear exposition of | 
the policy which led them to propose 
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This question had 
assumed a position which he never | No doubt he should transgress if he were 
expected it would assume from the) 


extraordinary utterances of the Prime | 


| bers below the gangway, or her Majesty’s 
| Ministers to shelter themselves behind 
‘the opinions of Members from Wales, 
| who had forced this question upon them, 


The Home Secretary had indicated that 
he was abusing the practice of the House 
by discussing the question of the policy 


‘of the measure on the First Reading ; 


but he respectfully differed from the 
right hon. Gentleman, and believed, from 
precedent and experience, that his own 
was the truer Parliamentary position. 


to discuss details; but there were 
certain broad questions that demanded 
consideration at this stage. First, he 
entered a protest against the monstrous 
proposal as to the distribution of these 
Church funds. On what ground did 
the right hon. Gentleman abandon 


sav-ing it as a central fund out of 
which national purposes might be met?! 
The right hon. Member for West Bristol 
(Sir M. Hicks-Beach) disposed of the 
argument that the Irish Church Fund 
had heen swamped, and he showed that, 


‘so far from its being so, a large part of 


the capital still existed, although it had 
been applied to objects of public impor- 
tance and utility. The course now pro- 
posed was to hand over local property 
as a bribe to local authorities. The 
question raised with reference to Tithes 
was disposed of in the speech of the 
Leader of the Opposition on the occasion 
of the introduction of the Bill last year ; 
and he was surprised that the Home 
Secretary did not think it his duty to 
make some answer to the objections 
which the Leader of the Opposition had 
advanced. Was he aware that exactly 
the same objections applied to the 
manner of dealing with the glebes? It 
was proposed that the emoluments of 
the Church derived from glebe should 
be handed over for the benefit of the 
parish or district. He had not examined 
the question as fully as it required to be 
examined, but he had obtained some 
facts which were worthy of considera- 
tion. In North Wales there were 350 
parishes ; in 1887 there was a population 
of 200,645 without any glebe at all; in 
20 others there was a population of 
9,790 with 2,048 acres of glebe. Could 
anything be more ridiculous than that 
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the parishes with 200,000 people should | nation in a sense different from that im 
get no glebe at all and nothing repre-| which the other parish churches were 
senting the value of it? The House|treated. He refrained from dealing at 
would surely pause before it allowed | that stage with the question of the 
such a monstrous disposition of glebe to | ‘burial grounds, but he failed to under- 
be passed. The non-creation of a central | | stand why the churchyards and burial 
fund could not be justified on any ground | | grounds were to be severed from the 
of economy or proper application of the|church. If it was said that this action 
money, and it was essential that there ‘was due to the fact that the Welsh 
should be a strong protest against this| people desired to bury their dead with 
distribution of the money. Then were| Nonconformist rites, he asserted that 
they not entitled to enter a protest every statistic was against them. He 
against the way in which curates were | thought it was a lamentable fact that 
to be treated? It was all very well to|the Bill of the right hon. Member for 
say, in the language of a lawyer,| East Denbighshire had been a complete 





that they had looked for a freehold 
estate or office, did not find any such 
tenure, and could recognise no other. 
Was that the way in which men who 
had devoted their lives to religious work 
ought to be dealt with? If the Govern- 
ment justified their action on the ground 
that the same course was taken in| 





| failure. 


Sir G. OSBORNE MORGAN said, 
he explained when he moved the Bill 
that it would be of very slight operation 
in Wales, because all the Dissenting 
chapels in Wales had their own burial 

unds. 

*Sir R. E. WEBSTER, in that case, 


respect of the Irish Church, why did | asked what was the reason for handing 
they not also adgpt the same course as/ over the churchyards under this Bill. In 
was taken with the Irish curates? Were! this circumstance, as revealed by the 
the Welsh curates less deserving? Had interruption of the right hon. Gentle- 
they not done their work as well! Was| man, the House had an indication of the 
it not perfectly well known that | spirit in which the question of the Welsh 
hundreds of them had qualified for their | Church was being approached. Dealing 
duties by proficiency in the Welsh| next with the purposes provided in the 
language, and that for many years|Schedule of the Bill, he said that the 
Bishops had insisted in many districts) Home Secretary stated that the pur- 
in Wales that the curates should be) poses to which the Church funds were 
competent to speak the Welsh language ;/to be applied were as religious in 
yet, notwithstanding all this, these men|their nature as those to which 
were to be dismissed with absolutely no they had previously been applied. 
notice and no compensation. He also But whether this was the money of the 
protested against the cathedrals being | Church or not, it was to be appropriated 
handed over to a body, no member of | to purposes that were certainly secular 
which need be a member of the Church as compared with those for which it was 
of England. Did the Home Secretary | |given. Labourers’ dwellings and allot- 
know that the Cathedrals of St. David’s,| ments! That was one of the purposes. 
Bangor, and Landaff were also parish | Was it not perfectly obvious that a bribe 
churches? What justification was there! was there? Labourers’ cottages and 
for these churci:es being handed over to | allotments, which would have the direct 
a Commission when all other parish | effect of cheapening rents and lowering 
churches were left in the custody of the | rates or relieving the poor landowner of 
Ministers? Frobably the justification |the duty of providing proper cottages 
for the scheme of the Government was | | for the labourers. It was transparent, 
to be found in the fact that these parish | it was perfectly obvious, that this was 
churches had been enriched by upwards | an attempt, first to conciliate the Welsh 
of £100,000, the money of Churchmen,| Members and then to conciliate the 
in the last 50 years—a circumstance constituencies behind them. He did not 
which gave an indication of the way know what might be the feeling of the 
in which this question had been ap-| House with regard to the course to be 
proached. He maintained that these | taken on the First Reading of this Bill. 
cathedrals should be taken from the|For himself he thought that, having 
Church and treated as belonging to the entered a firm and emphatic protest 
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against the action of the Government, 
they would not be justified in forcing the 
Government to a Division, because it 
was admitted that it was the duty of 
the Government to lay before the House 
of Commons the measures indicated in 
the Queen’s Speech. But it must not 
be suggested that the Opposition were 
reconciled in the slightest degree either 
to the principles or provisions of this 
Bill. The Home Secretary had said 
that some day or other, at the time, he 
was pleased to say, was the proper time, 
he was going to argue the question of 
policy and give the House the reasons 
why Her Majesty’s Government had 
introduced this measure. The House 
would then have an opportunity of 
answering the right hon. Gentleman, a 
better opportunity than they had at 
present, because they would then know 
the details of the measure of which 
they were now ignorant. He declined 
to take any part or lot in dis- 
cussing the details of the measure, 
except subject to the protest which he 
now solemnly entered against the scheme 
for disestablishing this part of the Church. 
He declined to join in enfeebling an in- 
stitution which had for centuries been 
the guiding light of religious education ; 
he declined to appropriate to selfish and 
secular purposes property which had 
for centuries been devoted to religious 
work, he might say to God ; he declined 
to take part in that which he believed to 
be a purely political agitation, without 
any foundation of justice or equity to 
support it, and would to a large extent 
destroy those springs of morality, religion, 
and truth which had, through the Church, 
existed for centuries. 

Mr. ABEL THOMAS wished, with 
the leave of the House, to make a per- 
sonal explanation. His hon. and learned 
Friend earlier in the evening had called 
his attention to something he had said 
in correction of the hon. Member for 
Tunbridge. He found that the hon. 
Gentleman was right and he was him- 
self wrong. The hon. Member had said 
that the Welsh Calvinistic Methodists 
in Wales numbered 267,000, and he had 
corrected him and said that they num- 
bered 292,000. His mistake was that 
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he had taken the Welsh Calvinistic 
Methodists in England as well as in 
Wales. The hon. Member for Tunbridge 
was right and he was wrong, and there- 
fore he thought he ought to mention the 
matter to the House. 

THe PRESIDENT or tate BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. J. Bryce, Aberdeen, 
8.) said, he would be very sorry if it 
were supposed by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman opposite, or any one who 
opposed the Bill, that the silence ob- 
served on the Treasury Bench since his 
right hon. Friend had introduced the 
measure, had been due to any want of 
respect for the arguments addressed to the 
House, to many, indeed to all, of which 
they had listened with attention. The 
reason of the Government was that, 
having, as they conceived, sufficiently 
stated the general ground of the policy 
on which they introduced the Bill, and 
also stated the details of the scheme, 
they thought it better that their fuller 
arguments of policy should be reserved 
for the usual stage of Second Reading, 
and that the justification of the par- 
ticular measure should be reserved partly 
for that stage and partly for the Com- 
mittee stage. He must enter his protest 
against the suggestion of the hon. and 
learned Member that his right hon. 
Friend the Home Secretary treated this 
matter or the feelings of those opposed 
to the Bill with indifference in making 
a comparatively short statement as to 
the scope and ground of the Bill. What 
were the facts? This was no new matter. 
The hon. and learned Member referred to 
previous occasions in the last Parliament 
when this matter was before the House. 
Everyone would remember the speech 
of the right hon. Member for Mid- 
lothian in which he explained with 
great force the reasons which had con- 
vinced him that the views which he had 
formerly held with regard to the Estab- 
lished Church in Wales could no longer 
be maintained. Even in the present 
Parliament the subject was now bei 
debated for the third time. In 1893 the 
Home Secretary introduced the Suspen- 
sory Bill in a long speech, and last year, 
in introducing the measure then brought 
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forward, he delivered a speech that occu- 
pied nearly two hours. In these cir- 
cumstances the Government was perfectly 
justified in adopting the views that the 
House knew quite well what were the 
grounds of their policy. Hon. Members 
also knew that this discussion was merely 
the precursor of a larger Debate on the 
Second Reading, when the selfsame 
arguments would be adduced, and when 
the Government would be able to meet 
them with a greater fulness than was 
possible now. The hon. and learned 
Member who had just sat down said that 
the Church of England was vitally in- 
volved in this measure. That, in fact, 
had been the chorus note of the Front 
Opposition Bench. No right hon. or 
hon. Member, however, had pointed out 
any particular respect in which any 
clergyman or layman of the Church of 
England in any diocese in England 
would suffer. [Several Opposition Mem- 
BERS—‘ Monmouth.”] Monmouth, as 
hon. Members must know, was virtually 
part of Wales, and had been treated as 
part of Wales under statute: for ex- 
ample, Monmouth was included in Wales 
under the Intermediate Education Act. 
He was entitled to say, until the con- 
trary should be proved, that the Church 
in England in her spiritualities and 
temporalities, in her ecclesiastical and 
spiritual life, remained untouched and 
unharmed by this Bill. Nor could it be 
alleged that the Bill was levelled against 
the Church of England. On the con- 
trary, every argument which the 
Government had used in support of 
the measure had been an argument 
which was confined in its applica- 
tion to the case of Wales. What 
was the principal ground upon which 
the Home Secretary founded his Sus- 
pensory Bill of 1893? He founded 
it upon the demand of the Welsh people ; 
upon the fact that there came from 
Wales a demand which was not made in 
England, and which was based upon 
grounds that did not exist in England. 
The hon. and learned Member might 
have quoted that significant passage in 
the speech of the right hon. Member for 
Midlothian in the Debate of 1891—the 
passage in which he declared that this 
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question in Wales had attained the pro- 
portions of a national demand. No one 
who had watched the way in which the 
Welsh majorities in support of this 
policy had gone on increasing, and who 
realised how this one question covered 
the whole sky of Welsh politics, could 
doubt that the Welsh Members, in 
making this demand, were speaking the 
voice of the whole Welsh people. The 
hon. and learned Member compared the 
case of Wales with the case of London, 
and asked whether the opinions of the 
people of London or of Yorkshire were 
also to be taken as conclusive in matters 
of this kind. The hon. ard learned 
Member said that if London or York- 
shire, through its representatives, were 
to make such a demand as this it would 
certainly be refused. But did not that 
point to the great difference between 
the position of Wales and that of 
any other part of the United Kingdom? 
The Welsh people were the remains of 
of the most ancient inhabitants of these 
islands. They were excluded from the 
rest of what was now England by the 
incoming of a foreign and heathen people. 
They were driven into the fastnesses 
of their western mountains, and there 
they preserved their national habits 
and customs, their language, poetry, and 
literature, and a character which was in 
many respects fundamentally different 
from that of the English people. It was 
not surprising that a people so circum- 
stanced, by the misfortunes and oppres- 
sions to which they were at one time 
subjected, by the very poverty and 
hardships of their lot, cherished their own 
literature and national recollections ; it 
was not unnatural that they should have 
followed the teachings of ministers who 
preached to them in a way which suited 
their character, their feelings, and their 
temper better than the ninisters of the 
Established Church; that they should 
have formed themselves into different 
religious communities, and should have 
been drawn away from that which he 
admitted was their original National 
Church. But they had been drawn 
away. He defied anyone who had studied 
their history, lived among them, and 
understood their character, genius, and 
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temper, to ignore the fact that they 
were now for many purposes so entirely 
different from the population of any cir- 
cumscription of England that they were 
entitled to be called a nation, and that 
no argument drawn from any equivalent 
circumscription of England was of any 
effect in reply to their national demand. 
Of course the facts of the Irish Church 
were in many respects different from those 
of Wales, but he would call attention 
to one remarkable point on which the 
two cases did agree, and that was in 
prophesyings and arguments. The pro- 
phecies of evils and the arguments used 
to show that Disestablishment in Ireland 
would be a wicked thing, spoliation and 
robbery, were exactly the same arguments 
as the House heard now. Then, as now, 
they were told it was sacrilege to lay 
hands on the property of the Church. 
But the House of Commons of that day 
did not yield to those arguments, nor 
even the House of Lords. The House 
of Lords, under the wiser guidance 
which it had in those days, yielded to 
the express will of the nation, and that 
Act, in spite of all the cries of plunder 
and spoliation, took its place upon the 
Statute Book, and everybody who knew 
the country would admit that Ireland 
had been better for that Act. [“ Oh!” 
and cheers.| It was said then that the 
Disestablishment of the Church of Ire- 
was the first nail in the coffin of the 
Church of England. Twenty-five years 
had passed since then, and would any 
hon. Member say that at this moment 
the Church of England was any weaker 
or any nearer to being disestablished, 
had any less stronghold on the affections 
of the people, than she had in 18691 
The fact was, Disestablishment in each 
country must be judged, and ought to 
be judged, upon the circumstances of the 
country only, and the ground upon 
which Her Majesty’s Government put 
this case was that there was in 
regard to Wales a national demand. 
They had not said a word about Eng- 
land, because they did not say there was 
a national demand in the case of Eng- 
land. Those hon. Members who ap- 
pealed to the case of Ireland must feel 


. that not one of the doleful prophecies 
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foretold in 1869 had been fulfilled. It 
was said then that religion would not 
support itself, that Ireland would become 
a lawless country, and that it was only 
with State recognition that a nation 
retained the right to consider itself a 
God-fearing nation. Would anyone say 
that in Ireland religion had suffered 
since 1869? They knew, on the con- 
trary, that the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in Ireland was in no respects 
weaker, but was in many respects 
stronger than she was in 1869. They 
knew that the ecclesiastical] and spiritual 
life which freedom had stimulated among 
her members had been of the greatest 
possible service to her ; and he would go 
further and say he thought there was no 
evidence whatever that the contributions 
which her members had made to various 
philanthrophie objects since her Dis- 
establishment in 1869 had been, con- 
sidering the impoverishment of the 
country, land depression, and other 
difficulties, at all less than before Dis- 
establishment. On the contrary, that 
which was to be expected had happened, 
and the stimulus which was given by 
Disestablishment and by throwing the 
Church upon the liberality of the 
believers who attended its ministrations 
had done good to the Church, and in- 
stead of weakening had strengthened it. 
He passed over several points in the 
speech of the hon. and learned Member 
as not calling for serious reply, and he 
came to one or two points in which 
criticism had been made upon particular 
parts of the Bill. It was said that they 
did not propose to deal with the case of 
curates in the same way as they were 
dealt with in Ireland. There were some 
examples to follow and some to avoid, 
and if ever there was an example to 
avoid it was the example of that pro- 
vision for Irish curates under which 
such an extravagant amount of com- 
pensation was paid to persons, many of 
whom entered the ministry for the ex- 
press purpose of getting compensation. 
He hoped they should not follow any 
such example. He was sincerely 
anxious that no curate should suffer, 
and he would venture to point out there 
was no reason to think there would be 
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any substantially less demand for curates 
in the future than there had been in 
the past. His own belief was, that it 
would be found in 20 years that the 
parish churches in Wales would be quite 
as well endowed, and the ministers quite 
as well paid, as at this moment; and 
the very fact that the process they pro- 
posed to start was to be a gradual pro- 
cess, under which incumbents would 
retain their cures as long as they chose 
to do so, would prevent any sudden 
cessation of employment of curates. He 
did not see any reason to apprehend that 
the position of a curate would be sub- 
stantially worse after this Bill passed 
than it was now. He was reminded 
that their plan for the Disestablishing 
Fund, was not the same as was followed 
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purposes, and he claimed the Irish 
Church case as a Parliamentary pre- 
cedent. What Parliament did in 1869 
it might do in 1895; and that which 
Parliament thought was no robbery or 
plunder 26 years ago was no robbery or 
plunder now. As to the cathedrals, 
some hon. Members seemed to suppose 
that the cathedrals were going to be 
withdrawn in some way from what he 
might call the Unestablished Church of 
the future. Nothing of the kind was 
proposed. The Bill proposed to vest the 
cathedrals in the Welsh Commissioners, 
and the obligation and duty was laid on 
those Commissioners of allowing the 
cathedrals to be used, as heretofore, for 
the public worship of what would be the 
Protestant Episcopalian Church of Wales. 


in the case of Ireland, but he thought | He could not see what there was to com- 


that the Irish plan was again an example 
to avoid. In the Irish case all the 
money was collected in one large central 
fund, which became a sort of mark at 
which everyone aimed an arrow ; and, 
although a certain part of the fund 
had been still reserved in capital 
form for public purposes, 
deal had gone for purposes which could 
scarcely have been originally contem- 
plated. He thought it would be a great 
pity if the fund in the case of the 
Welsh Church should be exposed to the 
constant attacks which were made on 
the Irish Church Fund. He would put 


better that these emoluments, arising 
from tithes which hada purely local origin, 
should prima facie be spent and applied 
to the benefit of the place whence they 
came? That, he thought, was a principle 
which commended itself as having some 
reasonable and historical justification. 
It would be open to the House at any 
future time to capitalise the fund. The 
Government thought it better that, in 
starting, the money should be spent 
where it arose, and subject to proper 
provisions for enabling money in some 
cases to be spent over the area of a 
county instead of in one place, where it 
might not be so largely needed. It was 
alleged that the purposes contemplated 
were secular purposes. The Irish Church 


money was spent on equally secular’ 


Mr. J. Bryce. 





plain of in that. In addition a fund 
would be placed at the disposal of the 
Commissioners out of which they would 
keep the fabrics in repair, the duty being 
imposed upon them of keeping the fabrics 
in proper repair. He could not refrain 
from referring to the remarks of the 


a great right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
| Bristol made upon what he called this 


piecemeal method of Disendowment. 


| Objection might be taken to any method 
|adopted in a large and difficult enter- 


prise of this kind, but the Government 


hoped to be able to convince the House 
‘that, on the whole, the advantages of 
it to the House whether it was not | 


what the right hon. Gentleman called a 


piecemeal method—that was to say, of 


letting the incumbent retain a vested 


‘interest for his life and discharge his 


duties—were greater than those of the 
course followed in the case of the 
Irish Church. As to discipline, it 
would be found that the Bill made 


‘ample provision for the maintenance 


of the discipline of the Disestab- 
lished Church. He could not conclude 
without making a few observations 
upon the reference which the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Bristol 
made to some remarks of his upon the 
Reformation in England. Nobody who 
had followed even in outline the history 
of the 16th century would say there was 
a pulling down of one Church and the 
setting up of another, and he had never 














Established Church 


thought of conveying any such view. 
[An hon. Mempex “Lord Rosebery 
did.”| Nor did Lord Rosebery. He 
had the pleasure of listening to Lord 
Rosebery at Cardiff, and he asserted 
with confidence that no such interpre 
tation could be put on the word of the 
Prime Minister. Everyone knew that 
the legal and historical continuity of 
what was called the Roman Catholic 
Church and of the Protestant Church 
was complete. The argument was that 
the changes which were made at the 
epoch before the Reformation were so 
great, consisting in a complete change of 
doctrine, in the ejection of a great many 
ministers and bishops, in compelling the 
supremacy of the Sovereign instead of 
the Pope to be accepted, of the passing 
of statutes which they all regarded as 
intolerable and harsh and which com- 
pletely revolutionized the religious con- 
dition of England, that the dealing with 
endowments was a matter of far greater 
importance than anything that was 
being attempted now. He was much 
surprised to find that so many hon. 
Members had spoken as if in this 
matter the Government were dealing 
with the life of the Church in Wales. 
The noble Lord the Member for Edin- 
burgh, for instance, spoke throughout as 
if he thought the life and being of the 
Welsh Church was at stake ; he spoke 
of them putting an end to an institution 
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which had 1,300 years of life in hand. 
They were going to change a Church 
that had hitherto been Established, into | 
a Disestablished Church. That was to} 
say, they were going to put that Church 
into the same position in which many of | 
the most prosperous Christian Churches | 
of the world were at this moment. How | 
could it be suggested that that was put- | 
ting an end to the Church? How could | 
it be suggested that the life of a Church | 
which had lasted 300 years was threat- | 
ened by a change of that kind? Did any | 
one say that the Protestant Episcopalian 
Church of Ireland had suffered by being 
Disestablished in 1869 ; or that the Pro- 
testant Episcopalian Church of America, 
which was a growing and flourishing 
Church, had suffered by being disestab- 
lished more than 100 years ago? Did 
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any one say that the spiritual life of the 
Protestant Episcopalian Church of the 
Colonies came to an end when that 
Church was disestablished? He could 
not express the astonishment he felt that 
hon. Members like the noble Lord, who 
were so devoted to the Church, who had 
such faith in the power of the Church 
and in her spiritual claim and title, 
should be able to regard for a moment 
with alarm and despondency the change 
contemplated by the Bill. It was with 
no such feelings that the Government 
introduced the Bill, They should not 
have brought forward the Bill; and he 
could not be a party to it, if he did not 
believe that 20 years hence every member 
of the Protestant Church in Wales would 
thank the Government for the Bill ; and 
that the Church in Wales would have a 
career far brighter, far purer, and far 
more useful than she had at _ this 
moment. 

Mr.W. E.M. TOMLINSON (Preston) 
said, the noble Lord the Member for 
West Edinburgh never said, and never 
intended to say, that the spiritual life of 
the Church could be done away with by 
any Act of Parliament. 


Question put and agreed to. 


Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Secretary Asquith, Mr. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Mr. Bryce, and Mr. Solicitor 


General. 


ESTABLISHED CHURCH (WALES) BILL. 

Bill to terminate the Establishment of the 
Church of England in Wales and Monmouth- 
shire, and to make provision in respect of the 
Temporalities owe 

Presented accordingly and read 1°. To be 
read a second time upon Monday next, and to be 
printed. [Bill 144.] 


*Sm M. E. HICKS-BEACH (Bristol 
W.): Will the right hon. Gentle- 
man give us any idea as to the 
period which must necessarily be allowed 
to elapse before the Bill is placed on the 
Paper with a view to taking the Second 
Reading ? 

Mr. ASQUITH : Certainly not for a 


fortnight. 








127 Seed Potatoes Supply 
GOVERNMENT BUSINESS. 

Sir M. HICKS-BEACH asked what 
business the Government proposed to 
take on Friday and Monday ! 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Mortey, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne) : To-morrow we propose to take 
two or three non-contentious but useful 
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year, and the second on August 1, 


1897; so that, so far as the Guar- 
dians were concerned, there was 
‘a period of two years allowed. 


Clause 6 provided for the repayment by 
the occupier to the Boards of Guardians, 
in two instalments, and payable when 





the first ordinary rate was struck after Ist 


Bills—the Factory Bill, the Truck Bill, | July in the present year and the follow- 


the Conciliation in Trades Disputes Bill, 
and the Scotch County Government Bill ; 
and on Monday I hope to introduce the 
Irish Land Bill. 


SEED POTATOES SUPPLY (IRELAND) 
BILL. 
Considered in Committee ; 
Sir JULIAN Goupsmip in the Chair. 
(In the Committee.) 

Clause 3 : 

And, it being Midnight, the Chairman 
left the Chair to make his Report to the 
House. 

Committee report Progress 

Resolved,—That this House will im- 
mediately resolve itself into Committee 
on the Bill. 

Bill further considered in Committee— 


“ That 


Question again proposed, 
Clause 3 stand part of the Bill.” 


The House went into Committee on 
the above Bill. 


Sir Juntian Goupsmip in the Chair. 
Clause 6. 


Mr. T. SEXTON (Kerry, N.), said 
the Chief Secretary had promised to 
consider the question of the time to be 
allowed to the Guardians, and to the 


oceupiers to whom advances would be | 


made by the Guardians, for the repay- 
ment of the advances. The loan was to 


be repaid by two equal instalments—the | 
first to be paid on August 1 of next} 


ing year. That rate was usually struck 
in August or September. 

It being now Twelve of the Clock, the 
Chairman left the Chair, and the House 
resumed. 


Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror LRE- 


| LAND (Mr. J. Mortey, Newcastle-upon- 


Tyne) moved, “That the House do 
resolve itself into Committee on the 
Seed Potatoes Supply (Treland) Bill.” 


Motion agreed to. 


Mr. T. SEXTON (Kerry, N.) resum- 
ing, said, that the repayment would 
become due before the occupiers had 
realised the value of the property. Any 
occupier would be liable to be pressed for 
the payment of his first instalment by the 
Boards of Guardians in the August of 
this year ; and for his second instalment 
in August of next year, so that his 


/assured period of repayment was only 


14 not 2 years. Owing to the prevalent 
high prices, the payment of the instal- 
ments would consume half the crop in 
each year, and this would be a great 
hardship and oppression to the small 
occupiers. He had recently been among 
the people of Kerry, and they had urged 
him to beg for some extension of the Bill 
in this respect. He proposed to alter 
“2” to “3,” so as to make the loans re- 
payable in three equal instalments. He 
knew that a subsequent clause allowed 
the Lord Lieutenant to give a term of 
grace to any particular Board or occupier. 
But that proposal would be very cumber- 
some, and it might not meet cases of 
great need. This was only a_ small 
matter as far as the Government were 
concerned. 

Mr. J. MORLEY explained that he 
did not think the hardship anticipated 
would arise, and, having consulted those 
who had had experience on former occa- 
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sions, he regretted that he must adhere 
to the provision in the Bill. 

*Sir M. E. HICKS-BEACH concurred 
in the decision of the Chief Secretary, 
but hoped that, after the facilities that 
had been given for Government business, 
the consideration of the matter would 
be postponed if there wasto be any further 
discussion on it. 

Mr. T. SEXTON rose to express his 
regret at the decision of the Chief 
Secretary, but cries of “ Progress” were 
raised on the Conservative benches. 


Progress then reported. 
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could take any language for his degree 
which he had not passed in at his 
Entrance Examination, andin Aberdeen 
the Entrance Examination was synony- 
mous with the Bursary Examinations. 
Whatever subjects were laid down for the 
Bursary competition would be the sub- 
jects that would regulate the secondary 
education of the district, and would in- 
fluence the University curriculum itself. 
The part of the Ordinance to which he 
took exception indicated what those 
subjects were to be. The Commissioners 
had laid down that no student should 
select more than five of those subjects, 





which were placed under two categories 
UNIVERSITIES (SCOTLAND) ACT, 1889,|~—compulsory and optional. The com- 
*Mr. J. W. CROMBIE (Kincardine- | Pulsory subjects were English, Latin, 
and Mathematics ; and the optional were 
|Greek, French, German, Italian, and 
* That an humble Address be presented to | , ‘ 
Her Majesty, praying Her Majesty to withhold | Dynamics. It was strange that science 
Her Assent to Ordinance No. 57 of the Univer- | should be represented in the list by one 
Scovel wat Weddin okt) a IB Po scnes | by | subject only, and that subject Dynamics. 
; _. |For the compulsory subjects double 
He apologised to the House for detaining 'marks (400) were given, and for all the 
them at that late hour, but his object | optional subjects, except one, 200 marks 
was to remove from the perpetuation of the exception being Greek, and for 
an Act of Parliament matters which he | that subject 400 marks were given. 
thought were smal] enough to be safely | How would this work out! Take two 
entrusted to Local Authorities like the | students, a boy and a girl, going into the 
Universities themselves. The (rdinance | competition ; the boy taking Greek, and 
to which he took exception applied to|the girl Modern Languages as special 
all the four Universities of Scotland, but | subjects. Each of them would get 1,200 
it applied to the Aberdeen University in ‘marks for the compulsory subjects. The 
an extraordinary degree. This Ordinance | girl would get 400 more for French and 
dealt with the subject of Bursaries. A '|German, making 1,600 marks altogether, 
Bursary was a Scholarship, which was | the total she was allowed to get. The 
gained on entering a University and | boy took Greek, and with an extra sub- 
held by students during their University | ject, say Dynamics, which he was allowed 
career ; and in the University of Aber- |to take, could thus bring his marks up 
deen, it would be no great exaggeration |to 1,800. Now, for one student to 
to say, that there were almost as many | compete with the possibility of making 
Bursaries as students. So nearly, at all | 1,600 marks only, while another student 
events, was this the case that every ‘had the possibility of making 1,800, 
student who went up to the University | meant the difference between a Bursary 
had a reasonable hope of winning a and no Bursary at all. The effect of the 
Bursary. A consequence of the Bursary | Ordinance would be to prohibit students 
system was, that the subjects which paid | in some cases from entering the Univer- 


shire) moved— 








at the Bursary Examination were ex- 
clusively those taught at all the training 
schools that fed the Universities. The 
Bursary Examination not only reflected 
its shadow backwards on all the schools, 


but forwards on the University curri- | 
culum. By Ordinance No. 11 no student | 


sities. Moreover, the consequence of 
the system would be that, while Greek 
and Latin would be favoured by students 
for the Bursary competition, French and 
German would be neglected in the schools 
and in the University curriculum, That 
was a state of matters of which the 
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people of Aberdeen made serious com- 
plaint. He wondered how the Com- 
missioners proposed to justify it. He 
believed the principle on which they 
based their action was, that Greek was 
twice as difficult to learn as French or 
German, and therefore double marks 
were given for it. But was the Greek 
paper at the Bursary competition twice 
as difficult as the French or German 
paper? He might show by statistics 
that such was not the fact, but his case 
was strong enough without doing so. 
Even granting that Greek was twice as 
difficult to learn as French or German, 
the fact would not touch his argument. 
If there is anything in the argument at 
all about Greek being double as difficult 
as French or German, it would cut 
the other way. If it is true that it took 
a man double the time to learn Greek 
that he would spend in acquiring French, 
why did they allow him to take up, 
in addition to this difficult subject, an 
extra subject and bring the marks up 
to 1,800. Now, another argument was 
this: They said that they were defend- 
ing the poor against the rich. They 
said that the rich man’s son could go to 
France and Germany and learn those 
languages there. Well, he was pleased 
to say that it was a well known tradi- 
tion in the University of Aberdeen, 
that when a rich man got a Bursary he 
passed it by and handed it down to his 
poor neighbour. But was it a fact that 
going to France or Germany to learn 
those languages was an advantage? 
Why, they were answered over and over 
again that the reverse was the case, and 
it stood to common sense. He knew 
that from his own experience, a man 
might, by that means, obtain greater 
colloquial capacity, but if he had to pass 
an examination as to grammar, syntax, 
and literature, it would be altogether 
different. As to those things, a man 
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Hon. Members might imagine, and he 
had been told that he was there to 
champion modern languages. But that 
was not so. He was there for the pur- 
pose of championing the cause of his 
University against a measure which 
would be seriously deleterious to it. 
Public opinion was gradually setting 
against the compulsory enforcement of 
Latin and Greek in our University 
courses, and the shrinking in the number 
of Art Students in the Scottish Univer- 
sities could only be attributed to the 
fact that they went to other places where 
the study of the dead languages was not 
forced upon them. He regretted the 
position which the Commissioners had 
taken up in regard to this matter, but 
who was going to support them in the 
House on that occasion? Two of those 
Commissioners sat in the House ; and it 
seemed to him that the only support they 
would receive would be from quarters 
which were not exactly progressive in 
their views. He had been blamed for 
bringing the matter before the House of 
Commons, but the University for which 
he was speaking had done everything 
within their power before taking this 
final step. They had petitioned in the 
sense of his Amendment, but the Com- 
missioners had taken no notice whatever. 
True, other Universities had not moved 
in the matter, but then it did not affect 
them to the same extent. A University 
which had few or no competitive Bur- 
saries could afford to sit easily under 
the ordinance. Cantabit vacuus coram 
latrone viator. An appeal to the Privy 
Council had been suggested, but they 
had had enough of appealing to the 
Privy Council, and preferred coming to 
the House of Commons, a step which 
was deemed necessary in the interests of 
an institution which would be seriously 
endangered by the enforcement of the 
ordinance of which he had to complain. 


would do better to stop at home. It) *Mr. D. CRAWFORD (Lanark, N.E.) 


was also contended that this ordinance | said, the hon. Member had done ample 
took a great step forward, and that it! justice, both in the matter of argument 
was a great improvement. He con-| and of rhetoric, to the cause which he 
tended that that was not the case. He} advocated. He rose to answer him 
did not ask them to accept his humble! because he happened to be a Member 
authority, but he quoted Professor! of the Bursary Committee of the Com- 
Ramsay in favour of the view he took. | mission. He regretted the absence of his 


Mr. J. W. Crombie. 
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two colleagues, the hon. Member for the 
University of Glasgow and Aberdeen, 
and the hon. Member for Ipswich. He 
was authorised by them to state in the 
strongest language their concurrence 
with the Ordinance which had been 
passed unanimously by the Commission, 
and their opposition to the present 
Motion. That Motion was a little un- 
usual in form, for it asked that the 
Commission should revise the Ordinance. 
They had no power under the Act to 
revise the Ordinance ; all that could be 
done was to move Her Majesty to with- 
hold her Assent to it. The question, 
however, had been raised clearly enough 
by the speech of the hon Member. It 
had been represented by him that the 
action of the Commission had been to 
give an undue preference to the study of 
Greek over Modern Languages, and to 
do so contrary to the customs and 
requirements of Aberdeen University. 
When the Commissioners undertook 
the duties laid upon them they found 
Greek an indispensable requisite to 
obtaining the degree of Master of Arts. 
The Commissioners found that Modern 
Languages had no place whatever in the 
obtaining of a degree ; and they placed 
Greek as an optional subject and Modern 
Languages as optional too. They found 
the Bursaries in precisely the same 
situation, that is, that Greek was a 
necessary and compulsory subject to 
obtain a Bursary at all; indeed it was 
still a compulsory subject; and it was 
by the free action of the Commission 
that Greek would no longer be a com- 
pulsory subject in University competi- 
tions and for graduation. It was true 
that, in introducing Modern Languages 
as voluntary subjects, they had thought 
it necessary to secure that Greek and 
Modern Languages should be taken at 
their proper relative values, and it was 
their action in that respect that was 
called in question. The hon. Member 
seemed to think that if you included 
Modern Languages you must make them 
take as good a position as any other 
subject ; but that was an untenable and 
an extravagant proposition. It had 
never been done in any similar case, 
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such for instance as the Indian Civil 
Service Examination, in which there 
was great variation in the numbers of 
marks for different subjects. A still 
nearer illustration was afforded by two 
munificent bequests which had done much 
to foster education in Aberdeen and the 
adjacent counties; and under these 
bequests £2 per student was given 
for the teaching of Greek and Latin and 
£1 for German and French. Yet the 
Commissioners were told they were in- 
terfering with the needs and arrange- 
ments of Aberdeen University. It was 
one of the most important and difficult 
parts of their work toregulate the relations 
between the Schools and the University. 
It was their duty to see that, while they 
admitted what an American witness called 
“soft ” subjects into the curriculum of 
the University, the “soft” subjects did 
not drive out the hard subjects, and that 
due value should be assigned to one and 
to the other so as to make them effec- 
tively and substantially equal. More 
than that they had not done. He need not 
assure the House that, in seeing this equal 
justice done, they had no prejudice against 
the modern side of education, which 
was well represented in the Commission. 
They had the President of the Royal 
Society, and the hon. Member for South 
Manchester (Sir H. Roscoe), a dis- 
tinguished man of science. Toa certain 
extent, also, the Commissioners had the 
guidance of a Commission of Inquiry of 
1878, also consisting of eminent men, 
who had recommended that the door 
should be opened to every form of in- 
tellectual culture. The Commissioners had 
adopted that principle, and all they 
had done in the matter of Bursaries was 
to guard it by the condition which he 
had mentioned. The hon. Member said 
that a lad could not proceed to gradua- 
tion unless he had passed a preliminary 
examination in one of the subjects, but 
it should not be forgotten that the lad 
might take the preliminary examination 
at any time. It was further said that 
the Commissioners ought to have left this 
matter to the discretion of the Senatus. 
But the Commissioners felt it to be their 
duty when they opened these avenues 
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to those easier subjects, also to take pre- 
cautions that that liberty should not 
result in the entire extinction of studies 
in the higher literature in the Scottish 
Universities. Reference had been made 
to the Universities Committee of the 
Privy Council; and he could not help 
asking, why did not the hon. Member 
and his friends avail themselves of the 
appeal to the Universities Committee 
of the Privy Council, which was con- 
ferred by the Act. His hon. Friend was 
not accurate in saying that the Univer- 
sity authorities in Aberdeen petitioned. 
They only exercised the statutory right 
to lodge objections to this statute before 
it was passed by the Commissioners as 
an Ordinance. The Aberdeen authorities 
only ledged one objection ; they claimed 
for themselves the liberty to deal with 
this matter at their own discretion. If 
they had stated any of the detailed 
objections mentioned that evening, those 
objections would have received the most 
respectful consideration ; but they were 
not made. 


Universities (Scotland ) 
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| done 


In their Ordinance the Com- | 


missioners had been much indebted to the | 


suggestions of the different University 
bodies. No such objections as his hon. 
Friend had taken were laid before the 
Commissioners. The only thing the hon. 
Member and his friends did was to claim 
the right to regulate this thing for them- 
selves and to that the Commissioners 
found themselves unable to agree. In 
conclusion, he wished to say that it was 
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had not opened the door as they had 


to every kind of intellectual 
culture, it would have been very proper 
for the House of Commons to pronounce 
an opinion; but when they had done 
that, then the House had no right to 
interfere with them in a matter which, 
though to his hon. Friend it was a 
matter of detail, from the point of view 
of the Commissioners was vital. He 
begged the House to remember the 
constitution of this Commission. It was 
a Parliamentary Commission appointed 
by the House of Commons. It was not 
merely a Commission appointed by a 
Minister. Its composition was can- 
vassed and even altered by the House, 
and accordingly the Commissioners were 
the servants of the House whom 
the House had charged with a par- 
ticular duty which it could not un- 
dertake itself. They asked as public 
servants to receive the support they 
ought to receive, and he doubted not 
that they would receive that support. 
If objection had been taken in a ques- 
tion of large policy it might have been 
a different thing; but the Commis 
sioners in the course of five years had 
woven a web for the reform of University 
Education in Scotland, and he asked the 
House not, suddenly in a quarter of an 
hour, to make a hole in it, and ask them 
to tear it up. He left the case in the hands 


_of the House with the greatest confidence. 


not possible to argue this case as it, 
ought to be argued at that hour of the) 


night. Moreover, the House of Commons 
was not the proper tribunal before which 


to bring the case. The Act of Parlia-| 


ment gave an Appellate Court which sat 
at midday and not at midnight, and 
which would, if required, go calmly 
and deliberately into the case. The 
hon. Gentleman and his friends had 


declined to avail themselves of that 
court, and had brought the matter 


before the House at a time when it could 
not be discussed. This was not a case 
in which the House of Commons could 


wisely or properly interfere with the | 
discretion they had committed to the | 


Commissioners. If the Commissioners 


Mr. J. W. Crombie. 


*Mr. R. C. JEBB (Cambridge Univer- 
sity) supported the Ordinance of the 
Commissioners. In the Bursaries con- 
cerned, those for students in the Faculty 


of Arts, the subjects of competition had 


hitherto been English, Latin, Greek, and 
Mathematics. The Commissioners had 
now made Greek optional, the alterna- 
tives being French, German, Italian, 
and Dynamics. This was a concession, 
but to it they attached the condition 
that Greek should carry twice as many 
marks as any of the other subjects. The 
reason for this condition was, that, as 
experience showed, the average student 
required a much longer time to reach 
that degree of proficiency which the Bur- 
sary examination tested in Greek and 
Latin, than to attain the corresponding 
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point of proficiency in French and Ger- 
man. This was proved by statistics 
furnished to the Commission from se- 
condary schools. A definite gauge was 
afforded by the Higher and Lower 
Leaving Certificates given by the Scotch 
Education Department. A boy on the 
classical side of a secondary school would 
not infrequently obtain a Higher Grade | 
Certificate in French, when he could | 
obtain only a Lower Grade Certificate in 
Latin, though he had been devoting far 
the larger part of his time to the ancient 
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as a whole would be injured in a vital 
part. The consequences would be far- 
reaching. Not only would Greek be 
soon killed out of Scotch education, but 
a fatal blow would be dealt to classical 
scholarship in Scotland generally, and to 
all the interests of that higher learning 
in which Scotland had been so long and 
so honourably distinguished. 

Tue SECRETARY ror SCOTLAND 
(Sir G. O. Trevetyan, Glasgow, 
Bridgeton) said, that everyone in that 
House recognised the great services of 


language. The right principle was that|the Commissioners. They had given 
intellectual tests of equal difficulty should their time and labour, and _ sacrificed 
carry equal value. If unequal tests were ‘their own convenience to an extraordi- 
to be given equal values, the result|/nary extent. The House was very 
would not bea real equality, but only | grateful to them, and had proved its 
the delusive semblance of it. The Indian | gratitude by passing without any con- 
Civil Service Examination afforded a | troversy a very large number of the 
precedent for the action of the Commis-| Ordinances which they had presented. 
sioners. In that examination 2,300| He thought the House was bound to do 
marks could be obtained by classics (in-| that in the case of any Ordinance which 
cluding Greek and Roman history), but | was constructed and organic, and that 
only 1,000 marks by French and Ger- | the House had done. But he did not think 
man. The reason against leaving the| the House was deprived of touching a 
assignment of marks to be settled by | question like this, which he certainly 
the authorities of Scotch Universities maintained lay on the surface, and was 
themselves, was that the result would | not organic, constructed as part of the 
be perpetual uncertainty. A vote of|main system of Scottish Universities. 
the Senatus might at any time change! If the House was to cut out the words 
the relative value of Bursary subjects. | stating that in determining the marks to 
The whole system of secondary teaching | be assigned, the several subjects for 
would be deranged, because schoolmasters bursary competition, Greek, Latin and 
could feel no security as to the weight | Mathematics should be assigned to them 





which would be given to different sub- 
jects from year to year. The adjustment 
of marks between the different subjects 
was not in this case a mere detail, but 
involved a principle, which ought to be 
fixed by Ordinance. Many things—-as, 
for instance, the courses of study for the 
degree—were fixed by Ordinance in the 
case of the Scotch Universities, which in 
the case of Oxford and Cambridge were 
left to be settled by the Universities 
themselves. There was in this respect 
no real analogy between the Universities 
of Scotland and those of England. The 
Ordinance now impugned had received 
the unanimous sanction of the Commis- 
sion. It was accepted by three out of 
the four Scotch Universities. If it was 
rejected, the work of the Commission 





double the marksassigned toothersubjects, 
the Ordinance and the whole arrange- 
ment of the bursaries would yet remain 
mgood operative, the machinery would 

quite perfect and it would be left to 
the authorities of the different Univer- 
sities to say what proportion of marks 
should be given to each subject. That 
was permitted to every and the smallest 
college in Oxford and Cambridge, and 
he was bound to say that the great 
Scottish Universities were perfectly com- 
petent to carry out the same duty. If 
the Commissioners had been deputed by 
Parliament to fix the marks for the 
bursaries examinations, then he quite 
agreed with the Member for Mid-Lanark 
they were bound to support them unless 
they had done something very extreme 
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indeed. But if they were not so com- 
missioned under the Act, they were 
justified in doing it by the Act, but were 
not bound to do it by the Act, and they 
in that House might form their own 
opinion about the matter. But to come 
to the question itself. What was the 
reason which his hon. Friend opposite 
gave—and he thought every one would 
allow he was a perfectly adequate ex- 
ponent of the theory—for giving double 
marks to Greek and Latin that they did 
for French and German? The hon. 
Gentleman said that it took twice the 
time to attain a certain proficiency in 
Greek that it did for French and German, 
and that therefore it ought to have 
higher marks. But what was their 
answer to that? Their answer was that 
they should give the same marks to 
French and German as to Greek, but 
that in order to obtain the highest marks 
for French and German students should 
be obliged to attain a much higher effi- 
ciency than was required for Greek. That 
was the way to encourage French and 
German, but the method which had been 
adopted by the Commissioners did 
not so much encourage Greek as dis- 
courage French and German, because 
he observed that this was what was the 
case: that a student who really applied 
himself to French and German with 
energy and interest, who made himself 
an excellent French and German scholar 
and really enjoyed French and German 
literature, when he had come to that 
degree of perfection could only, 
after all, obtain a pitiful 200 marks. 
He wished hon. Members would recollect 
what they themselves were at the age 
these lads went in for the Bursaries. 
How was it possible for the great run of 
lads to get the only thing worth getting 
—a real intellectual education—out of 
one or two subjects, out of Greek and 
Latin? All the tendency of modern edu- 
cation had been to multiply the channels 
through which people could attain 


intellectual interest, and he ventured 
to say there was not in a great school 
of 500 or 600 boys more than five or 
six, or a dozen at most, who got a really 
genuine intellectual interest out of Greek. 


Sir G. O. Trevelyan. 


{COMMONS} 
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He did not think there were more than 
five or six or seven boys in a great school 
who really knew Greek, as he believed a 
great many hon. Members of the House 
knew French literature. If they multi- 
plied the number of subjects, if they 
took natural science, a certain number 
of other boys got an intellectual educa- 
tion, and if they took modern history, and 
French and German, more boys still got 
intellectual education. But the necessary 
condition of getting that intellectual edu- 
cation, was that they should encourage 
excellence, and they could not encourage 
excellence by the system of giving half 
marks for subjects—the only result of 
that would be to discourage them. The 
Commissioners had done two very good 
things. They had done away with Greek 
as a compulsory subject in the ordinary 
degree examination, but they had greatly 
undone that by making Greek practi- 
cally a compulsory subject in the bursary 
examination. And, again, the Commis- 
sioners had done themseves very great 
credit by admitting girls and women to 
compete for the Bursaries. But after all, 
what was the use of admitting girls to 
the bursaries if, at the same time, they 
put the girls under an immense dis- 
advantage, because in the girls’ schools 
of Scotland French and German were 
largely taught, but Greek was taught 
only, as it were, by a certain amount of 
special coaching. If a person took up 
Greek, he could get 1,800 marks, but 
if he did not take up Greek, he could 
only get 1,600 marks. The variation 
between the two figures made all 
the difference. Often the first-rate 
man would be beaten by the second-rate 
man. That certainly was the case in 
every final degree examination, the 
figures of which he had known. (“No 
no.”) Yes; 200 marks would cover the 
difference between half a dozen men in 
the tripos ; certainly it did in his tripos, 
and in that of many around him. 

*Mr. JEBB remarked that the right 
hon. gentleman was supposing an exa- 
mination for a degree which followed a 
course of study at the University; 
whereas the competition for Bursaries 
at entrance could only test teaching at 
school. 
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Sm G. TREVELYAN said, he was 
speaking of a bursary examination. 
and every one knew what an im- 
portant thing a bursary examination was. 
It was a serious thing to put in a posi- 
tion of incapacity and disadvantage two 
languages like French and German, the 
elements of which were quickly mastered, 
and from which intellectual enjoyment 
was soon derived. In this controversy 
then he felt that, as a Member of Parlia- 
ment, he was bound to say, that he 
agreed with his hon. Friend behind 
him. But it was not a Party question, 
or a Government question, and every 
hon. Member would, no doubt, vote 
exactly according to the view he took 
of the matter. 

Mr. GOSCHEN (St. George’s, Han- 
over Square), said, the question was 
whether education in Scotland was to 
be determined by a vote of the House 
after three-quarters of an hour’s debate, 
or by a Commission which had carefully 
examined into the matter, and by the 
authorities of the Scottish Universities 
themselves. On one side they had the 
opinion of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary for Scotland and two hon. Mem- 
bers behind him, and against that they had 
the declared opinion of the Universities 
of Edinburgh, Glasgow and St. Andrews. 
Aberdeen was alone in the matter. But 
he had had a letter from the Principal 
of Aberdeen University protesting 
against the course which had been 
taken by the Secretary for Scotland. 
The right hon. Gentleman spoke of the 
advantages of French and German. 
No one could deny them. But the great 
vaunt which Scotland had over England 
in educational matters in the past was 
that the Scotch were better grounded 
in the Classics than the English. In 
Scotland a knowledge of Latin had 
gone far deeper into the population 
than in England; and it was at 
that system of education they pro- 
posed to strike a blow by this Motion. 
The crofter’s son had been introduced. 
He believed the crofter’s son would in 
many cases have better opportunities of 
learning Latin and Greek in Scotland 
than French and German; for German 
and French had not established them- 
selves in Scotland as Greek and Latin 
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had done. He appealed to the House 
not to disturb the deliberate judgment 
of those appointed to consider the 
matter, or to run counter to the 
wishes expressed by the heads of the 
Scottish Universities. 

THe PRESIDENT or tue BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. J. Bryce, Aberdeen, 
8.) said, that he was bound to say one 
word on this question as the Representa- 
tive of Aberdeen City, because his col- 
league was absent. The case of Aber- 
deen University was very different from 
that of the other three Scottish Univer- 
sities. The bursaries at Aberdeen had a 
greater importance than elsewhere. He 
put it to the House that the mistake 
which the Commissioners had made was 
in legislating on the same lines for Aber- 
deen and the other three Universities. 
He wished to dissociate himself from any 
disparagement of Greek ; and he did not 
altogether agree with his right hon. 
Friend (Sir G. O. Trevelyan) in the 
remarks he had made on that subject. 
He found himself more in agreement 
with the right hon. Member for Cam- 
bridge University as to the relative im- 
portance of Greek and Latin. The 
difficulty in relation to the many bur- 
saries at Aberdeen was that the Com- 
missioners should have laid down one 
stereotyped rule for them all, and not 
trusted the University authorities to 
make varying rules. He could not 
understand why the Commissioners, for 
whom he had the highest respect, 
should have thought it necessary to 
include Aberdeen in the same 
Ordinances as the other Univer- 
sities, and to apply the same rule 
to all the bursaries. There was a very 
strong feeling in Aberdeen on this sub- 
ject, and he believed that the general 
wish of the city and the neighbourhood 
was that which had been expressed by 
the hon. Member for Kincardineshire. 

Sir HENRY ROSCOE (Manchester, 
8.) said, that as the only other Member 
of the Commission present he wished to 
express his strong feeling in favour of the 
Ordinance. No one would think that he 
had any distinct preference for Greek 
over the modern languages. On the 
contrary. But justice must be done. 
The Commissioners had endeavoured to 
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put these subjects on an equality with 
respect to the entrance examination. 
The difficulty of the situation was this— 
that if an adverse vote of the House were 
given, the whole of the Ordinance must 
be put back for at least one year. The 
other Universities were prepared to send 
in their pupils on the footing arranged 
by the Commissioners, and they were 
satisfied with it. If, in the course of 
time, Aberdeen found that the proposed 
scheme worked adversely, the remedy 
was in the University’s own hands 
in the way of a reference to the 
Privy Council, and therefore it was not 
proper to interfere with the result which 
the Commission had unanimously arrived 
at. On behalf of Lord Kelvin and him- 
self, he wished to say that the subject of 
dynamics was introduced at their dis- 
tinct request, because that subject could 
be taught with mathematical accuracy. 
That was not the case with biology or 
geology, and the other “ologies.” For 
school-work a subject was needed which 
could be treated with mathematical 
precision. He entreated the House 
to support the Ordinance. 

Mr. R. WALLACE (Edinburgh, E.), 
said, he wished, as a representative— 
which he was entitled to be in different 
ways—of three Scotch Universities, if 
not of every University in Scotland 
except Aberdeen, to say that he entirely 
dissénted from the style of remarks 
indulged in by his right hon. Friend the 
President of the Board of Trade, and 
also by one of the Members for Glasgow. 
With respect to the Secretary for Scot- 
land, he was disappointed with his 
remarks. They were very unnatural 
from him. He knew the right hon. 
Gentleman was a good Greek scholar, 
and could read Greek with intelligence, 
and occasionally with pleasure, and he 
was extremely sorry that he should have 
discouraged the enjoyment of that pleasure 
on the part of any portion of his (Mr. 
Wallace’s) fellow-countrymen, and his 
own constituents beyond the Tweed. It 
was unworthy of him. As to the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, he always 
heard his opinions on any subject with a 
large amount of deliberation. He had 
studied his books, and more particularly 
that great work on “The American 


Sir Henry Roscoe. 


{COMMONS} 
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Commonwealth.” He had even read 
again the last edition of it. He had 
listened to his arguments against the 
power and usefulness of Greek in Aber- 
deen, but at that time in the morning he 
did not want to go far into the subject. 
He simply wished to say that, having 
been connected all his life with Scotch 
Universities and Scotch Education, he 
deplored, and would continue to deplore 
if necessary, the idea of diminishing the 
power of Greek literature in Scotch 
education. They had far too little Greek 
in their academic curriculum and _ their 
University studies. He would not go 
back to the days of Dr. Johnson, and 
quote what he said about the relative 
connection between Scotland and Eng- 
land. He thought it was too just. Since 
that time they had been endeavouring 
to make up their leeway, and knew by 
experience the power and usefulness of 
Greek studies, though they recognised 
that of Latin studies. He thought 
that every effort to excite an interest 
and enthusiasm, if possible, in the 
study of the Greek originals was 
an effort to elevate the thoughts of 
humanity and to inspire the populations 
with not merely what was useful in the 
modern conception, but inspiring in 
regard to every idea that helped towards 
a higher ideal of humanity. He did not 
desire to argue the question at that late 
hour, but as a Representative of various 
Scotch Universities he desired simply to 
urge as strongly as possible that no dis- 
couragement should be given in the 
Division to Greek studies. 
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The 
Noes, 101. 


House divided: — Ayes, 45; 
(Division List No. 18.) 


SHOP HOURS ACT AMENDMENT. 

Bill to amend the Shop Hours Acts,—ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Provand, Colonel 
Bridgeman, Mr. Samuel Smith, Mr. Seton- 
Karr, Mr. Channing, and Mr. Rankin. 

Bill a ee accordingly, and read first 
time. To be read a second time upon Wednes- 
day next, and to be printed. [Bill 145.] 


And, it being after one of the Clock, 
Mr. Speaker adjourned the House with- 
out Question put. 


House adjourned at Twenty-five minutes 
before Two o’ clock. 
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South Metropolitan 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Friday, Ist March, 1895. 


Private business only was done. 


House adjourned shortly after 
half-past Four o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Friday, 1st March 1898. 


The House met soon after Two of the 
clock. 


SOUTH METROPOLITAN GAS BILL. 
On the Motion for Second Reading, 
Mr. JAMES ROWLANDS (Fins- 


bury, E.), who had on the Paper a! 


notice to move the rejection of the Bill, 
said, he fully realised the importance of 
moving the rejection of a Bill of this 
kind on the Second Reading. He knew 
he would be told that he ought to allow 
this Bill to go through Committee in 
order that it might be threshed out. 
When, however, they objected to the 
principle underlying a Bill, they were 
bound to oppose it and see whether the 
House endorsed that principle or not. 
His main point was whether the House 
was to give a private company the power 
to do what was known on the Stock 
Exchange as “watering” its capital. 
They now knew that the gas supply of 
London was an absolute monopoly. Mr. 
Livesey, in a lecture he delivered some 
months ago, said there was no such thing 
as competition. The Bill was supposed 
to be a very simple one. It asked the 
House to convert £2,000,000 of capital 
into £4,000,000 of capital, and to reduce 
the statutory dividend of the Company 
from 10 to 5 per cent. What was the 
history of this Bill? There had been at 
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one time a possible reason for the pro- 
moters bringing this Bill into the House. 
but that reason had disap The 
reason at the bottom of this Bill had 
not been the multiplication of the capital 
or the division of the interest; the Bill 
had undoubtedly sprung from the in- 
genuity of Mr. Livesey. That gentleman 
had desired to develop his opinions in 
regard to the relations of capital and 
labour which he had carried out in his 
profit-sharing scheme, and had therefore 
desired that facilities should be given 


for placing one or two workmen 
upon the Directorate of the Com- 
pany. The clause embodying this idea, 


however, had been dropped out of the 
Bill—he admitted through no fault of 
Mr. Livesey——but because the share- 
holders, backed up by the majority of the 
Directors, were against him. With its 
disappearance the reason for bringing 
the Bill before the House had also dis- 
appeared, The promoters of the Bill 
would, of course, make the most they 
possibly could of the advantages of the 
scheme now proposed. He ventured to 
say he understood fairly well both the 
auction and the sliding scale clauses. By 
Clause 15, the statutory standard was 
| 3s. 6d. per thousand feet, and he thought 
| that all these statutory standards were 
ridiculously high, whether in the case of 
\the London Gas Companies or such Com- 
|panies as the Liverpool Gas Company. 
| The Gas Company had its powers already, 
and should not, he contended, ask the 
House to re-affirm its statutory dividend. 
It was argued that the consumer was 
perfectly protected because of the work- 
ing of the auction clause. This was a 
very wise provision, but he ventured to 
say that not more than £800,000 of the 
capital had been submitted under that 
clause. He might be told that there 
was some more capital which had to be 
submitted under the auction clause, and 
he admitted it. But what was the gross 
sum? £600,000, and not £600,000 to 
be put on the market to realise all that 
it possibly could, but only such a sum as 
would realise, with all the benefits of the 
auction clause, £600,000. He was not 
going into the question of the conversion 
of Stock ; that was largely a question for 
the stockholders themselves. The real 
reason for the promotion of the Bill was 
to facilitate the sale of Stock by its con- 
version into one single Stock. That was 
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not a question on which the Company 
ought to come to Parliament. Let them 
look at the matter from a public stand- 
point. They were asked to convert the 
Stock and give it a face value of double 
the nominal value. Supposing that the 
conditions of lighting changed, and this 
stock went back to somewhere approach- 
ing its original value, the persons who 
had bought off the present holders would 
consider that they had bought the capital 
value on the face of the Stock ; and if 
at any time the authorities should want 
to buy the undertaking, they would co.- 
sider that some system of confiscation 
was taking place if they did not get the 
full face value. He thought it was a| 
very serious thing indeed for the House 
to interfere in a transaction of this kind. 
The promoters had issued a statement of 
their reasons for introducing the Bill, 
and among them he found—first, that 
they pointed out that consolidation of 
the stock made the market value go up. 
He admitted that, and would ask the 
House whether that was not giving a 
bonus to the whole of those who at 
present held the stock. But the next 
reason given was contradictory of the 
first, because the promoters pointed out 
that in Paragraph 3 of the Bill power 
was given to enable consumers and 
those in the employment of the company 
to buy any unissued stock at the then 
market price of the company’s stock. 
They expressed a desire that those small 
holders might be created, yet first of all 
they forced up the stock to its highest 
value. Before he sat down he wished to 
appeal to the President of the Board 
of Trade to seriously consider, from 
a public point of view, what he 
intended to say on the question. The 
right hon. Gentleman might feel justified 
in supporting the Bill. At any rate he 
hoped the right hon. Gentleman would 
very closely consider whether it was 
really to the interests if the community 
at large that the proposed change should 
take place. He had not raised the 
question of the dividends of the com- 
pany, but he should probably do so at a 
later stage if the Bill passed. He had 
mainly devoted his attention to the 
principle underlying the Bill, and he 
hoped the House would reject it in the 
public interest. 

Mr. F. G. BANBURY (Camber- 
well, Peckham) said, he would not follow 
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the hon. Member for Finsbury into a 
discussion of a clause that was not in 
the Bill, but he would endeavour as 
shortly as possible to put the true 
reasons and the true objects of the Bill 
before the House. The hon. Member 
stated at the opening of his speech that 
only the interests of a particular class, 
and not the interests of the whole com- 
munity, would be benefited by the Bill. 
He did not think the hon. Member 
really understood the effect of the Bill. 
At the present time there were three 
classes of stock in this company, and it 
was proposed to consolidate them into 
one stock, and to reduce the statutory 
dividend from 10 per cent. to a statutory 
dividend of 5 per cent., at the same time 
doubling the stock, the effect of which 
would be that the dividend would remain 
exactly the same, the actual capital would 
remain the same, and the company 
would gain no advantage whatever as 
far as regarded both capital and divi- 
dend. The hon. Member was under a 
delusion in supposing that the capital of 
the company would be increased by the 
Bill. The capital, of course, would be 
doubled. Suppose, therefore, the ordi- 
nary stock stood at 300, if the Bill 
passed it would stand at 150. It was 
quite possible that the new stock would 
command a higher premium in the 
market, and that would be an advantage 
to the community, as he would show. 
There was £600,000 or £700,000 of 
fresh stock to be issued by auction. It 
was very evident that if they wished to 
raise £15,000 and the stock stood at 
150, they would have to issue only 
£10,000 in order to get that £15,000, 
but if the stock only stood at 100 they 
would have to issue £15,000 nominal 
capital to obtain £15,000 money. That 
being so, in the event of the County 
Council wanting to buy the company, 
they would have to buy up a less nominal 
amount of stock than if they had to 
raise £15,000 of stock, which could only 
be obtained at par. In that way the 
capital of the company would not be 
increased, and when the new stock was 
issued they would be able to obtain a 
larger amount of money with a smaller 
amount of capital than at present. In 
the event of the County Council, or any 
local body, therefore, buying up the 
company, the amount of nominal capital 
they would have to deal with would be 
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smaller than if the Bill did not become 
law. The hon. Member had spoken 
about watering the stock. He did not 
think the hon. Member knew what 
watering meant. It was issuing new 
capital for which no money was raised, 
and it would rank for dividend with the 
original stock ; whereas, in the present 
instance, while the amount of stock was 
doubled, the statutory dividend was also 
halved. Therefore, there would be no 
larger amount of money required to be 
earned by the company to pay the 
statutory dividend. The hon. Member 
had stated that certain portions of the 
existing capital had not been raised by 
tender. That might be so, but the pre- 
sent Bill would not affect this in any 
way. The stock would remain the same 
as now. The effect of the Bill on the 
consumer would not be at all a disad- 
vantage, because it would enable the 
company ‘to borrow money at lower 
rates. Its effect on the shareholder 
would be that he would have a better 
market for his security, while the Bill 
would really be an advantage to a pur- 
chasing body. Under those circum- 
stances he failed to see why the House 
should object to read the Bill a second 
time. 

Mr. G. HOWELL (Bethnal Green) 
said the hon. Member for Peckham had 
shown that the Bill was absolutely un- 
necessary, for he had endeavoured to 
prove that it was not going at all to 
change the existing condition of things. 
The hon. Member was quite right, from 
his standpoint, in not discussing the 
history of the Bill. When the clause 
which had been referred to was struck out, 
it seemed to him that all reason for the 
Bill, even if any had existed before, had 
gone. Again, if there was to be no 
change in regard to either the capital or 
dividend of the company, why on earth 
should the House have «been troubled 
with this jugglery of finance? The first 
clause of the Bill was— 


“To convert the capital of the Company en- 
titled to the said stan: 10 per cent. dividend 
into double the nominal amount to be entitled to 
a standard rate of dividend of 5 per cent., being 
half the present standard dividend.”’ 


Exactly, they were going to double their 
stock, and a person holding £400 stock 
wuld in future, if the Bill passed, re- 
ceive 5 per cent. on each £200 instead 
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of 10 per cent. on the £400 as now. It 
was true that this would not affect the 
shareholder, nominally he would remain 
in the same position; but there was 
something behind this. Ten per cent. 
in the present state of the market looked 
a very large sum. There were few 
businesses or companies that could now 
pay the 10 per cent. ; yet this company 
was paying 13 per cent. But the pro- 
moters of this Bill, though halving the 
stock, would make the dividend appear 
as only 5 per cent., a reasonable amount. 
If the County Council or any other body 
came forward with proposals to purchase 
the Company, the Committee upstairs 
dealing with the matter would, no doubt, 
thought the promoters of the Bill, re- 
gard 10 per cent. much too high asa 
basis of purchase, especially in view of 
the possible competition of the electric 
light in the future. But if the Gas 
Company came before the Committee 
with a 5 per cent. basis, though their 
share capital had been doubled, it would 
look such a modest sum that the 
Committee might feel inclined to pass it. 
A Committe should not be called upon 
to deal with the principle of this Bill. 
The House owed a debt of gratitude to 
its private Bill Committees for preserving 
it from being tainted with corruption. 
And it ought to protect those Com- 
mittees, and ought not to leave them to 
deal with delicate questions of this kind. 
The House itself ought in future to watch 
very carefully any Bills brought in 
affecting gas, water, or other monopolies. 
In the case of Gas Companies all com- 
petition had been done away with by 
mutual arrangements in order that their 
power of earning dividends shoud not 
be interfered with. The House would do 
well to reject the Bill. There was no 
real reason for it. The promoters had 
practically abandoned the only reason 
for its introduction, and so far as work- 
ing men were concerned, they were now 
in a position to say “Thank you for 
nothing.” The principle that a working 
man should be entitled to buy the stock 
of the Company in which he was em- 
ployed was good, but in this case it could 
not be applied; and it was cheap 
patriotism to ask the House to sanction 
a Bill, the original object of which was 
by no means carried out in its provisions. 
F 2 
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*Mr. H. KIMBER (Wandsworth) said, 
the hon. Member who moved the rejec- 
tion of the Bill had argued that it estab- 
lished a monopoly. If they were to dis- 
cuss the question whether Gas Com- 
panies had a monopoly they had better 
review the whole of their Legislation re- 
lating to these Companies since 1847. 
But the Bill established no monopoly of 
any kind. Since auction clauses and 
sliding scales had been put in Gas Bills, 
Gas Companies were partners with the 
public, and the public got the better 
share of the profits. What was the fact! 
The last speaker said the shareholders 
got 10 per cent. ; but it must be remem- 
bered that £309 had to be paid for 
£100 worth of stock. The name of Mr. 
Livesey, the Chairman of the Company— 
a man who for single-mindedness of pur- 
pose and friendship to the working 
classes had no superior, and whose Com- 
pany was the pioneer in giving cheap 
gas and establishing a system of profit- 
sharing—was a voucher for the fairness 
of the Bill towards the working classes. 
The Bill provided that the three classes 
of stock into which the capital of the 
Company was divided should be unified. 
That unification of stock would no doubt 
make it more valuable, and he was at a 
loss to know why the shareholders in a 
Joint Stock Company were not to 
be allowed to get any natural 
improvement in the value of their pro- 
perty when it injured nobody else. For 
the purposes of unification it was pro- 

to read each £100 of stock as £200. 
But that would not fix either the market 
value or the intrinsic value of the stock, 
and therefore no harm was done to any- 
body. It had always been the practice 
of the House to allow joint stock com- 
panies, whose enterprise had built the 
foundation of the mercantile prosperity 
of this country during the past half 
century, to rearrange their capital pro- 
vided no hardship was inflicted on the 
public. But it was not the only object 
of the Bill. The hon. Member opposite 
said the Bill had its origin in a clause 
for the purpose of enabling working men 
to be placed on the Board, and that as 
that clause had since been withdrawn, 
he, as a friend of the working man, ob- 
jected to the Bill. But what did the 
Bill do for the working man? It pro- 


vided for the division of stock into small 
sums ; and thusan industrious and thrifty 
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working man, who was able to save £5, 
would, if he invested it in the stock of 
the Company, become a partner with his 
masters and have a right to vote at the 
meetings of the Company. Further, 
they found that the Company took upon 
themselves a very onerous responsibility 
at their own expense for the purpose of 
saving a great deal of trouble to the poor 
holders of stock in the transfer of that 
stock. It enabled them, without the 
expense of a trust deed, to take from 
their workmen a simple direction in 
writing as to the persons to whom after 
their death the stock was to devolve. It 
enabled the Company to deal, after a 
man’s death, with his stock as well as 
any money derived from the profit- 
sharing system, and to place them in a 
very inexpensive manner among the re- 
latives or other appointees of their work- 
men. But, even if the Bill did not con- 
tain these beneficent provisions, and only 
contained the clauses dealing with capi- 
tal, he maintained that the House would 
be justified in accepting it on principle. 
There were several reasons why this Bill 
should go before Committee. Power was 
given in it for the issue of £600,000 
additional capital already sanctioned, 
in an improved manner, which would 
benefit the company and the public by 
reason of the unified character of the 
stock. It would increase this in volume, 
and there would be the benefit of the 
appreciation which the markets always 
gave to a large volume of unified stock. 
They would get a much larger sum of 
money for a much smaller amountof nomi- 
nal capital, and what were the provisions 
in the Bill relative to that? It was not 
to be offered to the public until some of 
it had been offered at the market price 
in the previous week to the workmen of 
the company and the consumers, so that 
they, so to speak, were to have the first 
pull. The hon. Member had spoken of 
the dividend being 13 per cent., but 
considering the price which would have 
to be paid for the shares by auction, the 
dividend was only about 4 per cent. 
He trusted that the ordinary course 
would be pursued, and that the Bill 
would be allowed to go upstairs to a 
Committee. 

*Tue PRESIDENT or tar BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. J. Bryce, Aberdeen, 
S.) said, his hon. Friend the Member for 
Finsbury had given long and careful 
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attention to these gas questions, and was|ask his hon. Friend to withdraw his 


justified in calling the attention of the 
House to some of the provisions in this 


Bill. The points upon which the dis- 
cussion had occurred, were what would 


be the financial effect of the various | 


proposals ; whether they would benefit 
the consumer or the public or how much 
benefit there would be to the share- 
holders. The House must, however, 
have had some difficulty in following 


some of the arguments, although those | 


of the hon. Member for Camberwell 
were very lucid indeed. The usual pro- 
cedure was to send these matters to a 
Committee for consideration, and he did 
not think that any grounds had been 
shown, either by the Mover or the Seconder 
of the Amendment, for the rejection of 
the Bill, for distrusting the ability or 
the impartiality of any Committee that 
might be appointed by the House to con- 
sider this question. Every Session ques- 
tions quite as difficult as these were sub- 
mitted to Committees. The hon. Member, 
however, was warranted in bringing the 
matter before the House, because when- 
ever companies came to Parliament in cir- 
cumstances such as these, they came, as 
it were, for a re-assertion of their Parlia- 
mentary title, and thereby were con- 
sidered to have strengthened their 
position. Complaints by the consumers 
still existed, but they arose far more 
in the case of the north of the 
Thames Companies than in the case of 
this one, and the hon. Member for East 
Finsbury would remember that he headed 
a deputation which came to the Board of 
Trade from the vestries in North London 
stating a case against the Gaslight and 
Coke Company, upon which occasion he 
held this particular Company up as a 
model of what Gas Companies should be. 
His hon. Friend and the deputation 
had on that occasion asked for an 
enquiry, and he believed that the 
vestries had subsequently expressed a 
wish that the enquiry should be by a 
Select Committee of the House. If such 
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Amendment and allow the Bill to be 
considered by a Committee of the House. 

Mr. J. ROWLANDS asked leave to 
withdraw his Amendment. 


Amendment by leave withdrawn. 


Bill read 2°. 


QUESTIONS. 


THE PARISH CONSTABLES ACT. 

Mr. H. D. GREENE (Shrewsbury) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of the Local 
Government Board, whether the duty of 
making out lists of persons liable to serve, 
or recommending them to serve, as un- 
paid parish constables, under 5 and 6 
Vict., c. 109, and the Parish Constables 
Act 1872, now rests with parish coun- 
cils ; whether the parish council can 
lawfully be summoned by the overseers 
to hold a meeting for the purposes set 
forth in Section 3, and whether the 
overseers are liable to the penalties re- 
ferred to in Section 9, if they do not 
return lists, the preparation of which 
they have no power to control, and if 
they do not attend the special sessions to 
verify lists which they have now no power 
to return under Section 10; whether 
persons, selected and appointed by 
justices as unpaid constables, although 
not nominated by a parish council, can 
be fined for refusing to act or be sworn 
in; and, whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will arrange that by special statute 
or by the Statute Law Revision Act, 
provisions of the law rendered useless by 
the Local Government Act 1894, or in- 
consistent therewith, shall be repealed 
this Session. 

Tue SECRETARY to tus LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Sir Wa.ter 
Foster, Derby, Ilkeston): By the 35 and 
36 Vict., c. 92, unpaid parish constables 





an enquiry were to take place, it would|are not to be appointed unless the 
afford an opportunity for dealing with | quarter sessions by resolution determine 
the larger questions which the hon. | that it is necessary that one or more 
Member had raised, and it was therefore | parish constables shall be appointed for 
still less necessary to ask the House tothe parish. | Where such a resolution is 
come to a conclusion upon those large |in force the duty of the vestry in this 
questions now. For that reason, and / matter has been transferred to the parish 
reminding his hon. Friend that a Division | council. The overseers are not em- 
might prejudice the case raised, he would powered to summon a meeting of the 
i 
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parish council—the meeting must be 
summoned in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the Local Government Act 
1894. It would appear that the over- 
seers are still bound, where such a resolu- 
tion is in force, to make a return to the 
precept of the justices, and in case the 
parish council have made out a list, and 
have furnished the overseers with a copy 
of it, the copy of the list should accom- 
pany the return. The overseers are also 
presumably obliged to attend the special 
sessions in such a case, in order to verify 
the list. The justices, it would appear, 
can only appoint the constables from the 
allowed list. Section 13 of 5 and 6 
Vict., c. 109, which provided that any 
person appointed and not finding a sub- 
stitute, should be liable to a fine, has 
been repealed by the 35 and 36 Vict., 
c. 92, which merely provides that the 
person chosen shall be bound to act as a 
constable, or to submit another person 
to the justices to be appointed in his 
stead. As regards the concluding ques- 
tion, I will communicate with the Statute 
Law Committee on the subject. 


SURVEYORS OF TAXES. 

Mr. P. J. POWER (Waterford, E.) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Treasury, 
whether the Lords of the Treasury will 
be pleased to recommend to the Civil 
Service Commissioners that the allow- 
ance of service from actual age, when 
reckoning the same for a Civil Ser- 
vice competition, granted to registered 
copyists, be extended to private clerks 
to surveyors of taxes, who perform 
analogous duties to those of copyists, 
and, though not admitted by examina- 
tion, have to be certified as competent 
to the Board of Inland Revenue by the 
surveyor by whom employed ? 

Tue SECRETARY To tue TREA- 
SURY (Sir J. T. Hrssert, Oldham) : 
The conditions of the employment by 
surveyors of taxes of private clerks do 
not differ from those under which many 
other uncertificated persons are privately 
engaged by certain officers of the public 
service who are allowed a lump sum for 
the purpose, and exceptional regulations 
could not therefore be made in the 
special interest of one class of such 
employés. Moreover, it is the essence of 


the rules under which certain persons 
are now given concessions in regard to 
age, that they have served the State as 


Sir Walter Foster. 
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soldiers or sailors or as persons with 
Civil Service certificates—a condition 
not satisfied in the present case. I am 
afraid, therefore, that the Treasury would 
not be justified in accepting my hon. 
Friend’s suggestion. 

Mr. P. J. POWER asked whether, in 
view of the fact that the duties of clerks 
had increased and that the corre- 
spondence they had to deal with was of 
@ private and confidential character, the 
Secretary to the Treasury would not do 
something to remove the grave dissatis- 
faction that existed among the clerks. 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT said, he was 
aware that dissatisfaction existed, but it 
would be impossible to do what the hon. 
Member wished without doing it also 
for clerks in other departments who were 
in a similar position. 


NEWSPAPERS IN GAOLS AND 
DOCKYARDS. 

Mr. T. B. CURRAN (Kilkenny): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, whether he is aware 
that the authorities at Aldershot Gaol, 
on a recent occasion, refused permission 
toa man named Barry to supply his son, 
an untried prisoner, with a copy of Rey- 
nolds’s Newspaper, telling him that he 
would be at liberty to supply him with 
copies of Conservative weekly journals ; 
also that the police at Chatham Dock- 
yard refused to allow the newspaper 
boys, under instructions from the 
authorities, to supply Reynolds’s News- 
paper to the sailors on board Her 
Majestys’ ships; and, if this state of 
things be true, will he explain the 
reason for this action of the authorities 
mentioned ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
|THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. H. 
H. Asgquirn, Fife, E.): I am informed 
by the War Office that there is no 
foundation whatever for the statement 
jas to Aldershot Gaol, and that no 
prisoner of the name of Barry has been 
| comtinadd in the Aldershot Gaol during 
| the last six years. I am also informed 
|by the Admiralty that the statement 
| that the sale of Reynolds’s Newspaper is 
/not permitted on board the Depét is 
| without foundation. No such order has 
been issued either directly or indirectly, 
‘and no restrictions have been placed 
upon the sale of this paper to the men ; 
and so far as the police are concerned, 
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newsboys, with permission of the Dock- 
yard authorities, are at all times allowed 
by the police to enter the Dockyard, and 
no question is ever asked as to which 
newspapers they carry. 


THE CROAGH DISPENSARY 
COMMITTEE. 


Mr. J. MAINS (Donegal, N.) : I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland (1) how many meet- 
ings have been held by the Croagh Dis- 
pensary Committee, Ballycastle, North 
Antrim, during the past year, and what 
has been the average attendance at each 
meeting; (2) if the secretary always 
writes the minutes, or does the medical 
officer perform that duty ; and (3) if it 
is true that some of the members have 
never attended any meeting since their 
election by the board of guardians ? 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Morey, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne) : The Secretary to the Dis- 
pensary Committes reports—(1) that 
five committee meetings have been held 
during the past year, the average atten- 
dance at each meeting being 3-4 ; (2) 
the secretary always writes the minutes 
when present, and to his knowledge the 
medical officer never does so; (3) two 
of the members of the committee have 
never attended any meeting since their 
election by the guardians. 


DISTRESS IN IRELAND. 

Mr. J P. GILHOOLY (Cork, W.) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, whether his 
attention has been called to the distress 
in Goleen (a portion of the Schull 
union), and what remedy he purposes 
applying to it. 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I have called for 
a special report as to the condition of 
the district referred to in the question. 
Meantime I may observe that the 
guardians of this union have already 
informed the Local Government Board 
that a loan for obtaining seed potatoes 
would not be required in the union this 
year. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN (Donegal, 
W.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
whether he has received representations 
from several districts of Western Done- 
gal, other than those mentioned in recent 
statements of his and included in the 
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Glenties union, testifying to the exist- 
ence of acute distress in these places ; 
and whether he will be so as to 
direct that action shall promptly be 
taken to meet the requirements of those 
cases, and secure that the destitute people 
in those localities shall share in the 
benefit of the relief works which are 
about to be started ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I have received 
several representations from districts in 
West Donegal, other than those included 
in the Glenties union, and inquiries 
have been made from time to time 
regarding the condition of the poorer 
classes in these localities. The Local 
Government Board are of opinion, how- 
ever, that although there may be 
sporadic cases of destitution in the 
mountain districts and along the coast, 
yet they have no reason to think that 
the ordinary Poor Law will be unable to 
deal with any such cases that may arise. 
The Board’s Inspector will again report 
in the course of a day or two on the con- 
dition of portions of Western Donegal. 


DEFALCATIONS OF CESS COLLECTORS. 

Mr. C. DIAMOND (Monaghan, N.) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland—(1) whether 
anything has been recovered from the 
estates of the brothers Cumming, county 
cess collectors, Monaghan, who were 
defaulters to a very large amount; (2) 
whether the sureties have paid anything 
of the heavy deficit ; (3) whether he is 
aware that one of the Cummings is in a 
large way of business as owner of mills, 
and possesses a well-stocked farm, and 
that the other carries on a public-house 
in Ballybay ; and (4) whether there is 
any method of compelling the grand 
jury of the county to make some effort 
to recover some part of the moneys 
either from the defaulters or their 
sureties. 

Mr. J. MORLEY : The secretary to 
the grand jury, has written as follows in 
reply to the several inquiries in this 
question :— 

**(1) A very considerable sum has been 
already recovered and lodged to the credit of 
the County Treasurers on foot of the defalca- 
tions of Henry Cumming and Thomas Cumming, 
Barony Constables. (2) Portion of the money 
recovered was levied from the sureties. (3) 
Both the defaulting Barony Constables have 
been adjudicated bankrupts at the instance of 
the County Treasurers; and the Bankruptcy 
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Court is in possession of all their property, and is 
now realising it. e man who carries on the 
public-house in Ballybay is not liable as prin- 
cipal or surety. (4) Two of the sureties have 
also been adjudicated bankrupts. Another 
surety owns freehold property against which 
the claim of the County has been registered as a 
mortgage. Two farms have been put up for 
sale, but the sale had to be pe asa for want 
of bidders, and the farms remain on hands. 
Everything is being done that can be done to 
realise the amount still due, and it is believed 
that the greater part of it will be recovered.”’ 


KEW GARDEN EMPLOYES. 

Sir RICHARD TEMPLE (Surrey, 
Kingston) : I beg to ask the First Com- 
missioner of Works whether he will 
extend to the employé in the Royal 
Gardens, Kew, the improvement in 
emoluments recently conceded to the 
employés in the Royal Parks inside the 
Metropolitan area ? 

Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Hersert J. GLapstone, 
Leeds, W.): This question has already 
been under my consideration; but the 
details of the arrangements, consequent 
on the increase of the minimum wage, 
are not yet quite settled. 


SUSPENSION OF AN IRISH 
POST MASTER. 

Mr. J. MAINS: I beg to ask the 
Postmaster General on what date was 
Mr. M.S. Philson, Postmaster, Omagh, 
suspended ; what were the charges on 
which he was suspended ; and, has there 
been any inquiry; if so, will he state 
what is the result? 

THe POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. Arnotp Mortey, Nottingham, E.): 
Mr. Philson, Postmaster of Omagh, was 
suspended on the 20th November last. 
The charges on which he was suspended 
involved irregularities of account, and 
these have been the subject of prolonged 
inquiry; but, having regard to Mr. 
Philson’s explanation, and also to the 
fact that between two printed forms of 
direction with which he had beensupplied, 
there were, undoubted inconsistencies 
which may have led him into error, I 
considered the case to be not free from 
doubt, and so he was allowed to resume 
duty. 


DELAGOA BAY RAILWAY. 


Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Can- 
terbury): I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs whether 


Mr. J. Morley. 
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the jurists appointed some five years ago 
to adjudicate on the claims of the bond- 
holders and others in connection with 
the Delagoa Bay Railway have come to 
any decision ; and, if they have, whether 
their decision is that the railway shall 
be sold by auction to provide funds for 
paying the amount due from the Portu- 
guese Government to the claimants. 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir E. Grey, Northumberland, Ber- 
wick): The answer to the hon. Member's 
question is in the negative. The ex- 
change of documents has been effected, 
but the pleadings must take place before 
the Tribunal of Arbitration can pro- 
nounce judgment. 


MARYLEBONE WESTERN NATIONAL 
SCHOOL. 

Mr. T. SNAPE (Lancashire, 8.E., 
Heywood) : I beg to ask the Vice Presi- 
dent of the Committee of Council on 
Education whether he is aware that 
Mr. J. H. Rawlins applied last July to 
the managers of the Marylebone Western 
National School to inspect their last 
report and statements of receipts and 
expenditure, under Article 89 of the 
Code ; that, in consequence of the delays 
interposed by the managers, the Depart- 
ment wrote to them on 10th October, 
and again on &th November, ordering 
them to produce the whole of the 
original report ; and that Mr. Rawlins 
wrote to the Department on 5th 
February that he had not yet been 
shown the copy of the statement of 
receipts and expenditure ; and, whether, 
seeing that the production of these 
documents under Article 89 of the Code 
is a condition of the payment of annual 
grants, he will mark his sense of the 
conduct of the managers by withdraw- 
ing the whole or a portion of the grant, 
in accordance with article No. 92 of the 
Code ; or, if not, what steps he will take 
to secure the prompt observance of this 
article of the Code? 

Toe VICE PRESIDENT or THE 
COUNCIL (Mr. A. H. D. Ac ann, 
| York, W.R., Rotherham): The state- 
/ments in the first paragraph of the hon. 
Member's question are substantially 
| correct. It is a condition of annual 
|grants that school managers must sub- 
mit the report and accounts to inspec- 





tion, and permit copies or extracts to be 
| 
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made from them. The managers of the 
school finally showed Mr. Rawlins the 
complete report on the 5th January, but 
still withheld the accounts. On the 
19th of February, however, they in- 
formed the Department that they would 
submit the accounts to him whenever he 
liked to call. 
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THE REDEMPTION OF RENT ACT, 1891. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether his 
attention has been called to the decision 
in the Irish Court of Appeal in the case 
of Mairs v. Leckey, practically reversing 
the Land Commission in this case; 
whether he is aware that many precisely 
similar cases have been ruled against the 
tenants, on the assumption that Mr. 
Justice Bewley’s decision was right in 
Law ; and whether, if tenants so decided 
against have no redress, he will take care 
to deal with their cases in the Land 
Bill? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: My attention has 
been drawn to the decision of the Irish 
Court of Appeal in the case of Mairs v. 


Leckey, substantially reversing the 
decision of the Land Commission. The 
question decided arose under the 


Redemption of Rent Act, 1891, and, no 
doubt, other cases had been decided on 
the assumption that Mr. Justice Bewley’s 
view, now reversed by the Court of 
Appeal, was right in point of law. I 
think he will see that it is impossible to 
give a remedy for those who have suffered 
from decisions in previous cases. I am 
glad to think that the number of the 
earlier cases covered by the decision is 
not very large. But in regard to the 
last paragraph I have only to say now 
that I hope the hon. Member will not be 
disappointed on Monday. 

Mr. R. M. DANE (Fermanagh, N.) 
asked the Chief Secretary whether he 
could see his way to put provisions in the 
Bill to enable those who had suffered to 
bring their cases into Court again, and 
when the text of the Bill would be 
available ? 

Mr. J. Morey did not reply. 


THE COMMANDEERING TREATY. 

Mr. R. G. WEBSTER (St. Pancras, 
E.): I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, what was the 
date of the Convention between Sir 
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Henry Loch and President Kruger 
abolishing the commandeering of British 
subjects; whether that Convention 
requires the ratification of the Boer 
Volksraad in order to become law ; if, at 
the late meeting of the Volksraad in 
February, that body postponed the con- 
sideration of that subject to its summer 
meeting ; and whether the British sub- 
jects who were forcibly commandeered 
for the campaign against Malaboch in 
August last have ever received the pay 
for the services which the Boer Govern- 
ment promised Sir Henry Loch they 
should receive ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE ror tHE COLONIES (Mr. 
Sypvey Buxton, Tower Hamlets, Poplar): 
The Commandeering Treaty was signed 
in February 1895. The Treaty requires 
the ratification of the Volksraad before 
it becomes law. I have already more 
than once stated that its consideration 
has been, in the ordinary course, post- 
poned until the ordinary Session of the 
Volksraad; but that, meanwhile, the 
undertaking of the President of June 
last that British subjects shall no more 
be commandeered for personal military 
service remains in force. I am _ not 
aware that the Government of the South 
African Republic made any promise to 
Sir Henry Loch in regard to the 
pay to be given to those who were 
commandeered. 


LONDON LETTER CARRIERS. 

Mr. A. M. BROOKFIELD (Sussex, 
Rye): I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General, what subordinate or other 
officials of the Postal Service are re- 
sponsible for proper neatness of dress on 
the part of the London letter carriers, 
and for their wearing the prescribed 
uniform provided for them out of public 
money 1 

Mr. ARNOLD MORLEY : Detailed 
instructions are’ issued from time to 
time, having for their object to secure 
neatness of appearance on the part of 
the London Postmen in the wearing of 
their uniforms, and it is the duty of the 
Postmasters, Inspectors, and other Super- 
intending Officers to see that these in- 
structions are duly obeyed. 


THE CHRISTIAN BROTHERS. 
CotoneL NOLAN (Galway, N.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
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Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, if he can 
now inform the House what course the 
Government intend to take with regard 
to the Christian Brothers ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I have informed 
the hon. Member for Tyrone and other 
gentlemen that the question affecting 
the Christian Brothers and other ques- 
tions have been referred to the National 
Education Board as a preliminary stage 
to further consideration of what can and 
cannot be done. 

CotoneL NOLAN asked when the 
decision of the Board would be known ? 

Mr. MORLEY: It is impossible to 
say. The note is in the hands of the 
National Education Board and in the 
preliminary stage, and how long it will 
remain there I have no means of saying. 


IRISH BOARD OF NATIONAL 
EDUCATION. 

Mr. T. SEXTON (Kerry, N.) : I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether it is his 
intention to deal with the question 
lately referred to the Irish Board of 
National Education by a Bill, instead of 
by an Amendment of the Rules of the 
Board, as indicated by his reference ? 
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carried out ; (2) if the works on Blaskett 
Islands have been begun, and what is 
going to be done towards providing a 
landing-place on the mainland opposite ; 
(3) when the works at the proposed new 
pier at Ballymore, Ventry Harbour, will 
be commenced ; (4) and whether, in view 
of the distress prevailing in these _locali- 
ties, owing to the want of employment 
from which the labouring classes are 
suffering, he will use his influence with 
the Congested Districts Board to have 
those of these works remaining undone 
proceeded with immediately, so as to 
relieve the people pending the opening 
of the ordinary spring work? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The works re 
ferred to in the first paragraph have 
been completed at an expenditure of £6 
less than the cost estimated hy the Con- 
gested Districts Board. The works 
mentioned in the second paragraph are 
practically completed with the exception 
of the removal of some rocks in the 
harbour, and this work cannot be done 
until the summer. The works at Blas- 
kett Island will be carried out as soon 
as the islanders have given an under- 
taking to render certain assistance in 
the matter to the Engineer of the Con- 
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Mr. J. MORLEY said, it was cer-| gested Districts Board. The Board 
tainly not his intention to proceed in| have postponed for the present the con- 
this matter by way of legislation. The sideration of the proposed works at 
Lord Lieutenant had the power to) Ballymore, and on the mainland opposite 
sanction, or to refuse his sanction to any | Blaskett Islands. 
alteration of the Rules proposed by the | 
National Board ; and it was the method, DAY AND EVENING SCHOOLS. 
which he proposed to adopt in effecting) Si D. MACFARLANE (Argyll): 
any change that might be necessary. |I beg to ask the Secretary for Scotland 
What he promised to the hon. Member | if the rule laid down in the Education 
for South Tyrone was that, if a 2 stamaod Department letter of 10th November, 
was sanctioned, it should not come into | 1894, as follows, is applicable to Scotland 
operation or be made effective without | as well as to England, and, if not, he 
the House having an opportunity to| will extend the benefits of this rule to 
express an opinion upon it. | Scotland : “A child who has passed the 

| total exemption standard named in the 
THE CONGESTED DISTRICTS BOARD. |byelaws, and is so exempt from the 

Sirk THOMAS ESMONDE (Kerry, | legal obligation to attend school, may be 
W.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary | recognised as a scholar in an evening 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if school, notwithstanding that such scholar 
the Congested Districts Board have | continues to attend a day school.” 
spent the money they undertook in} Tue SECRETARY ror SCOTLAND 
May, 1894, to spend upon the im-| (Sir G. O. Trevetyan, Glasgow, Bridge- 
provement of the landing-place at ton): The provisions both of the English 
Glassabeg, County Kerry ; (1) whether! Education Acts and of the English 
any improvement has as yet been made, Evening Continuation School Code are 
to the landing-place at Brandon Creek, | different from those of Scotland. The 
and whether the work promised in con- Scotch Code, Article 5, lays down clearly 
nection with the pier itself has been | the rule on this point in the .case of 


Colonel Nolan. 
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Scotland, namely, that a scholar exempt 
from the legal obligation to attend school 
may, While earning a grant in a day 
school, alsoearn a grant in an evening 
school in a special subject not taught in 
the day school. 


THE ALTERATION OF QUESTIONS. 

Mr. C. DIAMOND asked a question 
in reference to the manner in which 
questions were handed in to clerks at 
the table, and the way they were dealt 
with there. He asked the Speaker 
whether or not, when a question was 
put ina form not approved by the 
authorities of the House, some com- 
munication might be made to the Mem- 
ber putting the question before it was 
printed and circulated in order to arrive 
at some settlement of its terms. He did 
not wish to criticise the method in which 
the questions were altered, but he 
thought that it would tend to facilitate 
matters and prevent repetition if an 
indication could be given to a member 
that the question as laid before the clerks 
at the table was not considered to be 
in proper form. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Wherever possible 
that is done, and in nearly all cases 
immediate notice is given to hon. Gentle- 
men if the question is irregular. There 
is every desire to consult the feelings of 
hon. Members by giving full notice of 
an irregularity. 

Mr. C. DIAMOND: Several objec- 
tions have been taken to questions of 
mine, and I have not had any com- 
munications on the matter. I am, there- 
fore, only speaking from my personal 
experience. 


THE IRISH LAND BILL. 

Sir A. K. ROLLIT (Islington, 8.) 
asked the Chief Secretary whether, in 
the Land Bill which he proposed to in- 
troduce, there would be provisions as to 
evicted tenants, or whether that question 
would be dealt with by a separate Bill? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I think it will be 
extremely inconvenient to answer a 
question on Friday with reference to a 
Bill that is coming before the House on 
Monday. 


THE PRESENTATION OF BILLS. 
CommanpeR BETHELL (York, E.R., 
Holderness) asked a question with refer- 
ence to the rules of the House as to 
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bringing up new Bills on a First Read- 
ing. He had remarked, during last 
Session of Parliament especially, and 
also in this Session, that Ministers when 
they introduced Bills no longer went to 
the bar of the House, while other hon. 
Members were expected to comply with 
the formality. Since he had been in the 
House he had heard some of the highest 
authorities insist on the necessity of 
equality of Members on all occasions ; 
and he respectfully ventured to bring 
this matter before the Chair now in 
order that this habit might not become 
crystallised into a custom. Would it not 
be better, therefore, that Ministers should 
be asked either to comply with the regu- 
lations of the House, or that steps 
should be taken to have the regulations 
altered ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Ifthe House wishes 
it, I shall take care that Ministers are 
not allowed to curtail their journeys to 
and from the bar. 

Sir A. K. ROLLIT: Will the same 
rule apply to other Members ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I think any rule 
should be applicable to all. 


MOTIONS. 


RELIGIOUS OPINIONS (PROSECUTIONS) 
BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Gourley, Bill for the 
Abolition of Prosecutions for the Expression 
of Opinion on Matters of Religion. 

Bill presented, and read first time ; to be read 
a second time upon Friday, 15th March, and to 
be printed. [Bill 146.] 


SALMON FISHERIES (IRELAND) ACTS 
AMENDMENT BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Seton-Karr, Bill to Amend 
the Salmon Fisheries (Ireland) Acts. 

Bill presented, and read first time ; to be read 
a second time upon Tuesday, 9th April, and to 
be printed. [Bill 147.] 


CHURCH OF SCOTLAND BILL. 


On Motion of Sir C. Cameron, Bill to put an 
end to the Establishment of the Church of Scot- 
land, and to deal with the Public Endowments 
thereof on the occurrence of vacancies. 

Bill presented, and read first time ; to be read 
a second time upon Wednesday, 27th March, 
and to be printed. [Bill 148.] 
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JUSTICES OF THE PEACE QUALIFICATION 
REPEAL BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. A. C. Morton, Bill to 
repeal the Law respecting the Qualifications of 
Justices of the Peace. 

Bill presented, and read first time ; to be read 
a second time upon Friday next, at Two of the 
clock, and to be printed. [Bill 149.] 


PUBLIC HEALTH ACTS AMENDMENT BILL. 


On Motion of Sir A. K. Rollit, Bill to amend 
the Public Health Acts with respect to Sewers. 

Bill presented, and read first time ; to be read 
a second time upon Wednesday next, and to be 
printed. [Bill 150.] 


FARM SERVANTS’ HOLIDAY (SCOTLAND) 
BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Napier, Bill to give Powers 
to Parish Councils in Scotland to fix provision- 
ally Holidays and Half-Holidays for Farm Ser- 
vants in Scotland. 

Bill presented, and read first time ; to be read 
a second time upon Friday, 15th March, and to 
be printed. [Bill 151.] 


HYPOTHEC (SCOTLAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Provand, Bill to amend 
the Law of Hypothec in Scotland. 

Bill presented, and read first time ; to be read 
a a time upon Monday, 11th March. [Bill 
152. 


LEICESTER ELECTION WRITS. 

The Select Committee appointed to 
consider and report upon the recent 
Election and Return for the Borough of 
Leicester was nominated of :—Mr. Secre- 
tary Asquith, Mr. Attorney General, 
Mr. Balfour, Sir James Carmichael, Mr. 
Chamberlain, Mr. Curzon, Sir Charles 
Dilke, Mr. John Ellis, Mr. T. M. Healy, 
Sir Henry James, Mr. Grant Lawson, 
Mr. MacNeill, Sir George Osborne 
Morgan, Sir John Mowbray, and Vis- 
count Wolmer. 


Ordered,—That the Committee have 
power to send for persons, papers, and 
records. 


Ordered,—That five be the quorum. 


Ordered, — That the Clerk of the 
Crown do produce to the said Com- 
mittee copies of the writs issued for 
holding elections for the said Borough 
and the Return thereto.—(Sir Henry 
James.) 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


FACTORIES AND WORKSHOPS BILL. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
H. H. Asguirn, Fife, E.), in intoducing 
a “Bill to amend and extend the Law 
relating to Factories and Workshops, "said, 
it was a measure which covered a wide 
area of ground, and involved the con- 
sideration of a number of not very closely 
connected technical details. The Bill 
was framed in what the Government 
believed to be the spirit which had 
animated the whole of our Factory Legis- 
lation. The aim and intention of that 
Legislation he understood to be to pro- 
vide for all classes of workers to whom it 
applied those reasonable conditions of 
safety for life and health which were in 
fact observed by wise employers and 
well-conducted undertakings. But what 
he might call the standard of safety arose 
from time to time ; and it had been recog- 
nised by all parties in the State that it 
was the duty of Governments and of 
Parliaments to recognise the advance of 
public opinion, to recognise what he 
might describe as the quickening of the 
public conscience in this matter, which, 
by general consent, could not safely be 
left to individual initiative and enter- 
prise. The Government proposed in this 
Bill to extend in certain directions the 
existing law, and to make provision for 
some cases with which that law in its 
present shape did not attempt to deal. 
For the purposes of exposition he would 
group the provisions under two or three 
heads. First, he would call the attention 
of the House to certain provisions pro- 
posed for further safeguarding the life 
and health of the workers in factories 
and workshops, and for improving the 
sanitary conditions under which they 
worked. He would begin with the 
question of overcrowding. To allow a 
factory to be overcrowded was already an 
offence ; but the term “ overcrowding” 
was vague and elastic, and permitted, as 
experience showed, of different interpre- 
tations in different trades and in different 
parts of the country. The Government 


had come to the conclusion, after con- 
sulting practical men, and after taking 
the advice of Her Majesty’s Inspectors, 
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that it would be desirable to lay down a 
statutory definition of “ overcrowding ” 
which would be applicable to every 
factory and workshop in the country. 
The proposal was, that in all factories 
and workshops there should be a minimum 
250 cubic feet of space for every person, 
and 400 cubic feet of spacefor every person 
during overtime. Further, that the 
Secretary of State should be empowered 
to add to this minimum in hours during 
which artificial light was employed. 
That provision would make the law 
uniform, and it would not impose any 
practical hardship on the employers of 
labour, while it would secure sanitary 
conditions in this important respect. 
Next, there were some points under the 
same general head relating to machinery. 
The law at present prohibited children 
from cleaning machines in motion, and 
the Government thought that that pro- 
hibition ought to be extended from 
children to young persons. Many acci- 
dents of a serious, and some of a fatal, 
character had been due to the carelessness 
or inexperience of young persons in 
cleaning machines. Further—but the 
Government did not think it fair or 
advisable to apply this provision to the 
factories already in existence—it was 
proposed that in all new factories where 
there were self-acting machines, such as 
the cotton looms, the machines should 
not be allowed to run out within 18in. 
of any pillar or fixed structure in the 
factory. A large number of melancholy 
accidents were due to the narrow space 
left between the extreme minimum of 
the machine and the fixed structure 
towards which it moved, and many 
children and young persons had been 
crushed. This was not a provision to 
which the manufacturers of the country 
would object. Then, as to the dangers 
from fire, which were perhaps more com- 
mon in workshops than in factories, 
there were provisions in the Act of 1891 
which, in effect, left the duty of seeing 
that adequate means of escape were 
provided to the sanitary authorities. 
Experience of the working of that Act 
showed that the duty had been very 
largely neglected by those on whose 
shoulders it was intended to lie. The 
Government, recognising the difficulties 
in the way of enabling one of Her 
Majesty’s Inspectors to require structural 
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changes, proposed that a court of sum- 
mary jurisdiction should, on the appli- 
cation of an Inspector, be empowered to 
make an order for the provision of 
movable fire - escapes, not involving 
structural changes, wherever, in the 
opinion of the court, the premises were 
not sufficiently protected in that respect. 
Next, as to certain provisions in relation 
to dangerous premises and dangerous 
machines: the law at present was very 
defective, not in the matter of inspection, 
but in the matter of affording a speedy 
and adequate remedy. The Bill first 
dealt with premises which were in an 
unfit state either for manufacturing 
processes generally, or for the particular 
process carried on. Power was given to 
a court of summary jurisdiction, on the 
complaint of an Inspector, and on 
being satisfied that any manufacturing 
process could not be carried on with- 
out danger to health, to prohibit 
the premises from being used until the 
necessary works had been carried out to 
put them in a proper condition. This 
provision was strictly analogous to those 
in the Public Health Acts with reference 
to insanitary dwelling-houses, the opera- 
tion of which had been found most 
useful. In the same way the Bill dealt 
with the case of dangerous machines. 
He had had cases brought to his notice— 
particularly in the Sheftield cutlery trade 
—where grindstones, known or reason- 
ably suspected to be dangerous, the 
breaking of which was often attended 
with serious consequences to a large 
number of persons, went on being 
worked without there being any effective 
power to stop them. When the injury 
had been done, action both civil and 
criminal could be taken, but the law at 
present provided no means of preventing 
the injury. The Bill proposed that 
powers should be given to a Court of 
summary jurisdiction to act on the 
motion of an inspector, and to require 
such machines to be disused until they 
had been put into a proper condition, or, 
if incapable of that, to be disused alto- 
gether. The Government thought this 
matter to be so important that they pro- 
posed to go further, and to enable the 
magistrate, when a complaint had been 
made, to make an interim order ex parte, 
until the complaint could be heard in 
the regular way. Next, as to the ques- 
tion of accidents, still falling within the 
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first category. There were somewhat 
technical provisions to simplify and ex- 
tend the law in relation to the notifica- 
tion of accidents. Every occupier of a 
workshop or factory was to be required 
to keep a register of accidents open to 
the inspection of Her Majesty’s Inspec- 
tors and the certifying surgeons. That 
provision would be of great benefit in 
tracing injuries to their causes. There 
was, further, a provision, to which he 
attached very much importance, that 
power should be given to the Secretary 
of State—a power already possessed by 
him under the Coal Mines Act in relation 
to accidents in mines—to direct an 
inquiry to be made into any accident in 
a factory or workshop. So far he had 
been dealing with the internal arrange- 
ments of factories and workshops ; he 
now passed to the question of out-work. 
That was a subject to which much atten- 
tion had been drawn in connection with 
what was called “sweating.” There was 
a general opinion that our Factory Legis- 
lation would be imperfect unless it not 
only dealt with the arrangements of 
factories and workshops themselves, but 
also put some check on the occupier 
evading his legal obligations by getting 
his work done outside, where inspection 
could not penetrate and the law could 
not be enforced. By the Act of 1891 
the Secretary of State was empowered 
to order that in certain trades theoccupier 
of a workshop or factory should keep 
lists of the names and addresses of his 
out-workers, which lists were to be open 
to inspection. The right hon. Gentleman 
opposite exercised that power in respect 
of one trade; and he had done so in 
respect of one or two others. The result, 
on the whole, had been very satisfactory, 
because by means of the new inspectors’ 
assistants it had been possible in a large 
number of cases, especially in the East 
End, to track these “sweaters” to their 
dens. But the law was far from adequate 
to meet the case. Various proposals had 
been made. One was that the occupier 
of a factory or workshop who gave out- 
work, should be made absolutely and 
personally responsible for the sanitary 
conditions in which the work was done. 
He had given great attention to that 
proposal ; and although he was entirely 
in sympathy with its object and in- 
tention, he believed that that broad 
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and general regulation would be imprac- 
ticable. In the shaw! trade, for instance, 
work was given out in London, and the 
shawls were often made in very remote 
parts of the country. It would be alto 
gether unreasonable to require that a 
trader in London or a large manufactur- 
ing town should not give out-work, ex- 
cept at his own risk and peril, to be done 
in one of these remote places, in relation 
to the actual conditions of which he 
could have no knowledge, and exercise 
no control. The Bill took a somewhat 
milder course, and one which in practice 
would be more effective. Power was 
given to the Secretary of State to 
schedule or order that the provisions 
which he was about to describe should 
apply to certain classes of work—where 
the evil was supposed to exist, and in 
certain areas to be prescribed. In those 
cases the law would be as follows :—It 
having come to the knowledge of one of 
Her Majesty’s Inspectors that out-work 
was being carried on in an insanitary 
place, his duty would be to give notice 
to the employer. Then, after one month, 
if the employer continued to give out- 
work to be done in the place, and the 
place were proved to be insanitary, the 
employer would be liable to a penalty. 
The employer would be in this position 
—that, having received notice, he would 
be responsible either for putting the 
place in a proper sanitary condition or 
for discontinuing to employ the people 
who worked there. That was an obliga- 
tion which might be fairly imposed ; and, 
indirectly, it would have the effect of 
destroying to a large extent the sweater’s 
trade. He would now pass to another 
head altogether—the provisions of the 
law which dealt with the period of em- 
ployment and the hours of labour. Here 
the question of overtime came in. There 
are two kinds of overtime—legalised 
overtime, and overtime which, in the 
existing state of the law, was illegal, but 
which the machinery at the disposal of 
the Executive did not permit of being 
found out and punished. There were 
two kinds of legalised overtime, under 
two sections of the Act of 1878. The 
first section (53) dealt with trades where 
the goods were liable to be spoilt by the 
weather, or where the trade was subject to 


sudden press of orders, or to a press of 


work at recurring seasons of the year. 
The law allowed to women and young 
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persons two hours overtime a day, pro- 
vided that overtime was worked not 
more than five days a week, or 48 days 
in a year. Under Section 42, which 
dealt with perishable goods, the law 
allowed overtime to women only, and in 
this case the overtime was restricted to 
five days a week, or 96 inthe year. He 
was afraid it was impossible to abolish 
overtime altogether, at any rate, as 

rded women; but the Government 
proposed to take as long a step in that 
direction, as might be practicable, by 
prohibiting absolutely for the future 
overtime in the case of young persons ; 
and if this Bill were passed the effect 
would be that no person under 18 would 
be allowed to work overtime. In the 
case of women, with whose power of 
work it was not proposed to interfere, 
the Government thought the hours at 
present allowed were undoubtedly long, 
and it was proposed, under Section 53, 
to reduce them from five days to three, 
and from 48 days in the year to 38, and 
under Section 56 to 60 days a year. 
Experience showed that that would not 
involve any interference with the actual 
course of business, for there were few 
businesses at all, and he might say no 
well-conducted business, where, in any 
emergency, overtime was required to be 
worked for a longer time. Another 
point in relation to overtime was the 
overtime allowed to male young persons. 
Then he came to cases in which the pro- 
visions of the law as to the hours of 
women, young persons, and young 
children, were evaded by giving out 
home-work to be done after hours. That 
was @ common way of escaping and 
infringing the provisions of the existing 
law. The Government proposed to deal 
with these cases by prohibiting altogether 
home-work for children employed in 
factories and workshops ; and, next, to 
provide against any woman or young 
person employed for full hours in a 
factory or workshop taking home work 
or being afterwards employed in a shop, 
which was a very common thing. He 
could not pass from this head of the 
subject without alluding to an omission 
in the Bill which was certain to excite 
some comment. The Bill did not con- 
tain any provision for raising the mini- 
mum age at which children could be 
employed. The House would remember 
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that, under the Act of 1891, the employ- 
ment of children under 11 wasprohibited. 
Many (including himself) thought that 
the minimum age ought to be raised from 
11 to 12. The proposal, if not advocated, 
was at least assented to by the represen- 
tative of the British Government at the 
Berlin Conference, and, as far as the 
Government were concerned, they would 
be most happy to see it enacted. It 
might be asked why had they not intro- 
duced a provision to that effect in this 
Bill? Their reasons were purely prac- 
tical. In the first place the regulations 
as to the school-age and the age of em- 
ployment for children in factories and 
workshops were in a state of great con- 
fusion, and required to be simplified and 
made uniform. TheGovernmenthad given 
a great deal of attention to the subject 
and would like to consolidate all the 
provisions relating to it and bring them 
into harmony with one another. The 
Government thought a separate Bill for 
the purpose would be more appropriate 
than the present Bill, which only touched 
one side of the problem. There was 
another serious practical difficulty. He 
had had careful inquiries made into this 
subject in all parts of the country, and 
he was assured that a proposal to raise 
the age—after only two years’ experi- 
ence of the 11 years limit—from 11 to 
12 would excite strong and determined 
opposition from masters and men, and 
more particularly from men employed in 
the textile industries of Lancashire and 
Yorkshire. They would say :— 


** You have taken advantage of a time when 
trade is depressed and wages are low to deprive 
us of earnings which go to the maintenance of 
our families.”’ 


Although he did not agree with them, he 
would be most happy to see the 
provision introduced; but he was 
anxious to make this, if he could, a 
non-controversial Bill, and did not wish 
to sacrifice the chance of passing what 
he thought was a useful and beneficial 
Bill, as he feared he should if he at- 
tempted an angry and protracted con- 
troversy on a particular point. But if 
the Government discovered there was 
anything like a general disposition to 
adopt the age of 12, and insert it in the 
Bill, they would be in hearty sympathy 
with it, and would only be too glad to 
have their hands forced. He now came 
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to another important subject—the ex- 
tension of the Factories Acts to indus- 
tries not now within it. He had ex- 
pressed the opinion more than once that 
our factory Legislation should cover the 
whole area of industry, and, although 
that was perhaps in the nature of an 
ideal to be gradually attained, he thought 
they ought, as far as they could within 
the limits of what was practical, to get 
closer and closer to it. This Bill pro- 
posed to bring under the Factories Acts 
for the first time several industries at 
present outside its scope ; and first and 
foremost were laundries. At present 
the only enactment applicable to laun- 
dries made it incumbent on an Inspector, 
if it appeared to him that a laundry was 
in an insanitary condition, to give notice 
to the sanitary authority, who must take 
action upon it. In practice this provi- 
sion had been found to be of little value. 
He would state in two or three sentences 
why laundries ought to come within the 
scope of the Factories Act. In the first 
place, engines and machinery were used 
to a large extent in some laundries, and 
the fencing of the machinery was fre- 
quently neglected, and numbers of acci- 
dents werecaused in consequence. Again, 
in steam and other laundries there was 
a needlessly high temperature, due partly 
to lack of ventilation and combination 
of heat and humidity, which arose from 
the stoves for heating irons, which 
were kept in the ironing rooms, where 
they ought not to be. Then there 
were in laundries excessive hours of work. 
Careful investigation had been made in 
all parts of the country, and he found 
that work often went on in laundries for 
66, and even 85, hours a week. In many 
laundries there were no regular meal 
times. Working all night was not un- 
common, and in many parts of the 
country ironers worked from Friday 
mornings until midnight on Saturday. 
By proper organisation of work, double 
shifts and expedients of that kind, he 
saw no difficulty in accommodating 
laundry work to the ordinary statutory 
conditions. At any rate, an experiment 
would be made, and if this Bill were 
passed some laundries would be treated 
as factories and other laundries as work- 
shops under the Factories and Work- 
shops Act. The only conditions by way 





of exemption were that the Act should 
apply only to laundries carried on by 
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way of trade, and not to laundries where 
the persons employed were members of 
the same family. Beyond these exemp- 
tions he did not see his way to go. He 
proposed now to refer to another trade, 
or set of trades at present exempt from 
the operation of the law—namely, docks, 
wharves, and quays, and also building 
operations where machinery was em- 
ployed. This was a sphere of industry 
in which accidents often occurred, serious 
and sometimes fatal; and the Govern- 
ment thought docks, wharves, and quays 
ought to be brought within the pro- 
visions of the Act, certainly as to the 
fencing of machinery, the notices of 
accidents, and inspection. He wished 
now to refer to the tenement factories, 
which were very common in Sheffield 
and that part of the country. In these 
factories one person was landlord of all 
the rooms and provided the power, and 
he let off the rooms to different occu- 
piers, occuping none of the premises 
himself. One of the sub-occupiers hired 
a room, used the power provided, and 
sometimes worked for himself or em- 
ployed a few men under him. The 
result was, no one being the occupier, 
in the technical sense, of the building as 
a whole, it was impossible to enforce the 
Act. Under the present Bill the owner 
of the premises would be made _ respon- 
sible as to the sanitary conditions, 
fencing of machinery, lime washing, 
posting up of abstracts and notices ; 
and the schedule contained provisions 
peculiarly applicable to the grinding 
industry carried on in Sheffield, which 
had been agreed upon, and if carried 
into law would prevent a large number 
of avoidable accidents. Lastly, in deal- 
ing with new trades to be included in 
the scope of the Bill, he came to bake- 
houses. 

*Mr. C. B. STUART -WORTLEY 
(Sheffield, Hallam) asked whether Sec- 
tion 8 of 1891 would be applied to 
tenement factories. 

Mr. H. H. ASQUITH said, no doubt 
the section might be applied, and it 
was very desirable that there should be 
special rules in such cases. With regard 
to bakehouses the present state of the 
law was unsatisfactory. Some of the 
provisions of the law as to sanitary and 
other matters applied only to towns of 
over 5,000 inhabitants, and others only 
to bakehouses which had been opened 
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since June 1883. The Government pro- 
posed that these provisions should be ap- 
plied to all bakehouses, existing and future, 
wherever situated and whenever worked. 


He passed now to the special provisions 
for particular industries, and he came 
first and foremost to a question interest- 
ing to hon, Members for Lancashire and 
the West Riding of Yorkshire--namely, 
what was commonly known as_ the 
“particulars” clause. Hon. Members 
representing those districts were aware 
that the Act of 1891, by Section 24, 
required that in the case of certain 
classes of workers paid by the piece the 
employers should supply the operative 
when giving out the work with sufficient 
particulars to enable him to ascertain the 
rate of wages which he was entitled to 
be paid for the work. This was a very 
useful provision, but it had been found 
inadequate. The right hon. Member for 
Bury introduced a Bill last year which 
proposed to amend the law on the sub- 
ject, and their Bill, he would see, differed 
from his in being somewhat more com- 
prehensive in character. In the first 
place, it was confined to a limited class 
of workers—in the cotton trade, only to 
weavers, winders, and reelers; and in 
the worsted, linen, and jute trades, to 
the weavers only. He proposed to 
extend it to every worker in every textile 
factory where payment was by the piece. 
In the next place, the existing law was 
defective as to the form and extent of 
the particulars required. The Act did 
not say whether particulars were to be 
verbal merely or in writing, though, he 
confessed, it was manifestly the intention 
of the Act that it should be furnished in 
writing. This had given rise to a certain 
amount of trouble, and there had been 
still more difficulty in regard to how 
many particulars the Act required. They 
proposed to define all these matters. 
They required the employer to furnish 
two sets of particulars to the men; in the 
first place—he was dealing, of course, 
only with people paid by the piece—he 
was to furnish particulars of the rate of 
wages applicable to the work, and in the 
next place he was to furnish particulars 
of the work given out to the individual 
workman to whom that rate of wages 
was to be applied. The particulars under 
each of these two heads were to be 
furnished in writing at the time when 
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the work was given out. Special pro- 
vision was made that it should be in 
writing, and not in symbols, as the latter 
were liable to misunderstanding. The 
provisions he had named were subject 
simply to two exceptions. As to the 
rate of wages, where the particulars were 
equally applicable to all workers in one 
room they might be exhibited on a 
placard, providing that the placard con- 
tained all the particulars as to the rate 
of wages and nothing else ; and then, as 
to the particulars of the work to be done, 
that might in appropriate cases be ascer- 
tained by what was known as an auto- 
matic indicator, which was well known 
in the spinning branch of the cotton 
trade. In order that these indicators 
should not be misleading, they proposed 
to make special provisions of a highly- 
technical kind to secure their accuracy. 
He thought that when the law was 
amended in that way it would give satis- 
faction both to the employers and em- 
ployed in Lancashire and Yorkshire, and 
would remove many harassing difficulties 
which had arisen as to the construction 
of the existing section. He passed from 
that to the special provisions inserted 
dealing with dangerous trades. By these 
they proposed that where a certificate 
was given, under Section 8 of the Act of 
1891, that a trade was dangerous to life 
or health, the Secretary of State, by the 
special rules which he was empowered to 
make, might prohibit the employment or 
limit the period of employment of any 
class of workers engaged in that trade. 
He had found in framing these special 
rules that in connection with the lead 
industries and other dangerous trades he 
had been very much hampered by not 
having the power to prohibit altogether 
certain classes of people from engaging 
in certain processes; and some of the 
most valuable recommendations of the 
Departmental Committees which had in- 
vestigated the conditions of these particu- 
lar industries he had not been able to 
carry out because he had not possessed 
the powers which they were now asking 
for. The powers were not at all likely 
to be abused or to be used in any sense 
that was oppressive or injurious to the 
liberty of trade, and he recorded his own 
most deliberate opinion that it was 
absolutely essential to the health and 
life of the workers. He would mention 
in passing some points of detail. They 
G 
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proposed in the case of textile factories, 
where a great deal of humidity was en- 
gendered by the operations of the trade, as 
was the case especially in linen factories, to 
bring them under the provisions of the 
Cotton Cloth Act, 1889. They had 
heard a good deal of the condition of 
things in Belfast from this cause, and he 
had been much shocked to find what a 
large amount of preventable mortality 
and illness existed. Mr. Osborne, the 
gentleman who had been intrusted with 
the execution of the Cotton Cloth Act, 
and who was one of the ablest men in 
the service of the Crown, speaking with 
a special knowledge of Belfast, was able 
to report that a large amount of this 
mortality was due to precisely the same 
conditions against which the Legislation 
of 1889 had been directed, and, if a 
similar scale of temperature as that 
described by the Act of 1889 could be 
applied to the linen industry of Belfast 
a very great change in the condition of 
things would soon be brought about. 
By arrangements and negotiations made 
with the employers and employed of 
Belfast, he was happy to say very large 
and beneficial changes had been already 
introduced ; but he hoped the House 
would pass this provision into law, so as 
to enable them in future to apply it to 
all the textile industries. There was 
another small point relevant to the same 
subject ; they proposed that in work- 
shops and factories, where wearing 
apparel was made, the law should in 
future provide that the temperature 
should be kept at not less than 60 
degrees. The House was probably 
unaware, as he himself had been until 
the matter was specially brought to his 
notice, how large a number of workshops 
there were in London, such as those 
where dressmaking was carried on, in 
which there was no heat of any kind 
provided for the workers. The women 
and girls very often arrived at these 
places in wet clothes; there were no 
means of drying them, and they carried 
on their work all through the day with- 
out artificial heat of any kind. 

*Sir C. W. DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean): Why limit to clothing 
factories ! 

Mr. ASQUITH said, it was so limited 
in his proposal because it was only in 
those cases they had evidence that serious 
evils existed. He thought it would not 
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be desirable to make any hard and fast 
rules, except where a clear case of 
necessity was made out ; but, of course, 
if it could be shown that there were 
other industries in the same condition, 
he should be very glad to include them. 
There were also special provisions as 
to places where arsenic and other poi- 
sonous substances were made or used. 
In future, wherever cases of illness oc- 
curred from lead, or arsenic, or phos- 
phorus, or anthrax, it would be the duty 
of the occupier of the factory to give 
immediate notice to the inspector or 
certifying surgeon, and it would be the 
duty of the medical officer who attended 
to the case to give notice to the chief 
inspector in London. 

Mr. W. P. BYLES (York, W.R., 
Shipley): Will anthrax include diseases 
arising from handling wool ! 

Mr. ASQUITH said, that was what 
he had in his mind. Then, lastly, they 
proposed that all the workshops in the 
country, not only future, but existing, 
workshops should be registered. It was 
absolutely essential to the efficient carry- 
ing out of the law under this section that 
annual returns should be made in all 
factories and workshops of the persons 
employed and of the particulars as to 
age and sex. Their proposals, briefly 
recapitulated, were these :—First, as to 
factories and workshops, where either 
the premises were unfit for use or any 
process or machine was dangerous, the 
law would make full provision for the 
safety of the workers, and it would be 
simpler to apply and easier to enforce. 
For that purpose they proposed the com- 
pulsory registration of accidents and the 
giving of power to the Secretary of State 
to make inquiry which would render the 
evasion of the law more difficult and the 
hushing up of injuries impossible. As 
to the outwork, they proposed to prevent 
the present abuses and ultimately to 
penalise the giver-out of work if he con- 
tiuued to send it to insanitary places. 
As to overtime, they had prohibited it 
altogether for young persons and reduced 
it for women. As to homework, which 
was a peculiarly noxious form of over- 
time, they had prohibited it for children 
and regulated it for women and young 
persons, so as to secure that no person 
protected by the law should work 
during the 24 hours for a longer time 
than the law at present permits. As 
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to the new industries, such as laund- 
ries, docks, harbours, tenement factories, 
the construction of buildings and bake- 
houses, they had brought them for the 
first time within the scope of the law. 
They had made special provision for 
dangerous trades and textile industries ; 
and by providing for the registration of 
workshops throughout the country, they 
took the best step they could take to 
secure the efficient administration of the 
law. He trusted that this might be re- 
garded as a matter of equal concern to 
all parties, and when this Bill reached, 
as he hoped it would, the Second Read- 
ing, they would be able to thresh out its 
details in a practical spirit in one of the 
Standing Committees upstairs. 

Sm J. E. GORST (Cambridge Uni- 
versity) said, he did not think, with 
regard to the age limit, that the Home 
Secretary had fully stated to the House 
the obligation entered into at the Berlin 
Conference. It was five years since that 
Conference, and although it was quite 
true that we had entered into no inter- 
national obligation, yet there was no 
doubt we pledged ourselves at that 
Conference to a certain course of 
action in our domestic Legislation, 
which it was impossible for us to 
depart from without incurring a cer- 
tain amount of just censure and odium. 
The composition of the British Pleni- 
potentiaries to the Berlin Conference 
was not in any sense of a Party charac- 
ter. It included men of all political 
Parties and of great commercial ex- 
perience — men who represented the 
employers and the employed, including 
the hon. Member for Morpeth. The 
British Plenipotentiaries found that 
in almost all particulars the factory 
legislation of this country was of a far 
more stringent character than that which 
prevailed in the countries on the Con- 
tinent, and one of their objects was to 
persuade those nations to bring up their 
legislation to our level. But in that 
general superiority of British factory 
laws there was one exception — that 
children in this country were permitted 
to go to work at a much earlier age 
than in most European countries. A 
pledge was unanimously given by the 
British Plenipotentiaries, however, act- 
ing under instructions from the Gov- 
ernment, that 12 years should be re 
garded as the minimum age at which 
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a child should be allowed to work in 
factories or workshops in England. 
Under those circumstances he desired 
to ask the House and the Government 
whether our national character would 
not suffer if another Factories and Work- 
shops Bill was passed without any pro- 
vision in it to raise the age of the 
work-child to the minimum prescribed 
by the Conference. He was perfectly 
aware of the opposition which had in- 
induced the Home Secretary to abstain 
from inserting such a provision in this 
Bill. He greatly regretted that oppo- 
sition, but it should be pointed out in 
fairness that at the Conference the tex- 
tile trades were strongly represented, 
and that those representatives assented 
to the pledge to which he had referred. 
He knew that the Lancashire people had 
long complained of the unfair competi- 
tion of the Indian factories, in which 
child labour was permitted to an extent 
which was not allowed in this country. 
He could only say that, in his official 
position when he was Under Secretary 
for India, and in his position as a private 
Member, he had always done his utmost 
to get the age of the child-workers in 
India raised, and he should never rest 
until the benefits which had been ex- 
tended to English children in this respect 
were extended to the children of India. 
It was, no doubt, a deplorable circum- 
stance that, with new industries springing 
up in India, the Government of India 
should allow those industries to grow up 
under conditions which had been found 
to be intolerable in this country. If the 
people of Lancashire were so keenly 
sensitive of unfair competition in India, 
did it never occur to them that we our- 
selves were equally subjecting Continental 
nations to unfair competition by per- 
mitting child-labour in our factories at 
a younger age than was allowed in the 
textile factories of those countries? He 
hoped, however, that before long a better 
frame of mind might be brought about 
on this question among the textile 
workers in Lancashire and other parts 
of the country. And with the idea of 
reaching some practical result in the 
matter, if possible, he would readily 
undertake to introduce a clause dealing 
with the point before the Bill left the 
House, and would submit it to the judg- 
ment of the House in the same way as 
the hon. Member for Morpeth submitted 
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a similar clause four years ago. When 
the clause in the present Factory Act 
was under discussion the hon. Member 
appealed to him as a Member of the 
Government to support it, and he did 
so. He would now make a similar appeal 
to the hon. Member for Morpeth to give 
like support to the clause which he 
intended to introduce when it came 
before the House. He trusted they 
would be able to show the Govern- 
ment that opinion in that House and 
in the country was so strongly in favour 
of raising the minimum age of the child- 
worker that they would feel justified in 
giving their support to the clause when 
it was introduced. 

*Sir HENRY JAMES (Bury) said, he 
had heard the statement of the Home 
Secretary with satisfection. He con- 
gratulated the right hon. Gentleman 
on having been able to make that state- 
ment, and on having had the oppor- 
tunity of proposing some further progress 
in factory legislation. This kind of 
legislation was not of a humdrum 
character ; it was of practical value, 
and large numbers would derive benefit 
from it. There was scarcely any subject 
more interesting to trace than legisla 
tion in reference to labour. Comparing 
the conditions of textile labour in this 
country now with those of 60 or 70 years 
ago, it was impossible not recognise that 
that legislation had been most valuable 
and beneficial. But it was desirable 
to proceed with all such legislation 
by degrees and with caution, for they 
could not proceed with it against the 
opinion of those whom it directly affected 
and unless backed by public opinion, 
which had made great progress on those 
questions since 1891. As to raising the 
age of the child-worker, the instincts of 
everyone would be in favour. of carrying 
it out if possible. They must be guided 
to a great extent in the matter by per- 
sons who had direct knowledge of the 
subject, and among those there was 
difference of opinion. Moreover, the 
interests and the necessities of the per- 
sons affected must be regarded, and the 
matter deserved most caeeful considera- 
tion. He hoped it would be dealt with 
in a practical spirit, and yet with all 
regard to the feelings of humanity. 
He thanked the right hon. Gentleman 
for the advance which was to be made 
in respect of the “ particulars ” clause of 
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the existing Act. It was said in 189] 
that if the manufacturer was forced to 
give particulars he would have to dis- 
close the secrets of his trade to his rivals, 
and that his business would thereby be 
imperilled. But none of these fears had 
been realised. No instance had been 
mentioned of injury caused by the dis- 
closure of the facts known as “ particu- 
lars.” By extending the benefit of the 
clause to all textile trades and by making 
it more definite great good would, in his 
opinion, be effected. The proposal for 
automatic registers would, he thought, 
be accepted by both employers and 
employed. The provisions of the Cotton 
Factories Act of 1889 with regard to 
temperature and humidity in sheds had 
proved to be defective in some respects. 
It was true that the Home Secretary 
had a power to alter the conditions of 
atmosphere and humidity in any given 
place to which the Act applied, but he 
did not think that the right hon. Gentle- 
man hadexercised the power. { Mr. Asquith 
indicated that he had.}| Then the right 
hon. Gentleman had not exercised it to 
such an extent as to give general satis- 
faction. The application of the power 
was most urgently needed in places 
where a great amount of sizing took 
place. He was therefore glad to know 
that this question was to be further 
dealt with. 

*Mr. HENRY MATTHEWS (Bir- 
mingham, E.) said, that when he was at 
the Home Office his advisers warned 
him against any attempt to lay down a 
statutory definition of overcrowding. 
What would be gross overcrowding 
in a workshop in a town might not 
be overcrowding at all in a_ village 
workshop which enjoyed an abund- 
ance of air. To lay down a_hard- 
and-fast rule on the subject was there- 
fore thought formerly not to be quite 
wise. He doubted whether it would be 
expedient to entrust to Courts of Sum- 
mary Jurisdiction cases involving the 
question whether particular premises or 
machines were dangerous to be used. 
Questions of that kind were rather 
technical, and he thought that they 
could be dealt with better in the way of 
administration than in the way of 
judicial proceeding. He also had some 
hesitation about accepting the change 
which the right hon. Gentleman pro- 
posed to make in respect of overtime. 
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The clauses against overtime in the Act 
of 1878 were settled after a full and 
most elaborate inquiry into the con- 
ditions of almost every trade in the 
country, and were adapted carefully to 
the wants of different trades. Where 
was the evidence justifying an alteration 
in those provisions! As to the age at 
which children ought to be allowed to 
work, he agreed with what had been 
said by the Home Secretary. It would 
be very injudicious to handicap factory 
and workshop children as compared with 
other children. If the age at which a 
child was allowed to earn his own living 
by work was to be altered it ought to be 
altered for all industries, and not for 
some only. The large step which the 
Home Secretary proposed to take in the 
direction of extending factory legislation 
not merely to industries for the manu- 
facture of products for sale, but to all 
industries, was a very great innovation, 
which might lead them further than they 
intended to go. If they brought under 
the Factory Acts an industry like the 
laundry industry, where could they stop ? 
They might have to extend the law next 
to domestic service and field labour. 
There were, of course, clauses in the 
Factory Acts that might be applied to 
all industries without mischief, but he 
doubted whether the provisions as to 
regular hours and fixed times for meals 
could be universally applied. The sani- 
tary clauses of the Act of 1891 already 
applied to laundries, and, no doubt, that 
was beneficial, but he was not sure that 
a further application of the Act to those 
places would be wise. The work in a 
laundry was necessarily unequal. In a 
cotton mill the flow of work was per- 
fectly regular, and it could be confined 
within given limits; but in a laundry, 
especially in the country, the work was 
often necessarily crowded into three 
or four days in the week. Instead 
of applying the Factory and Work- 
shop Acts en bloc to an industry such 
as that, they would do better to 
select for application particular and 
suitable provisions for preventing 
danger from machinery or overwork. 
There was another large class of laundries 
with regard to which they would be 
bound closely to watch the provisions of 
the Bill—-he meant convent laundries, 
which were carried on in this country 
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regard to special provisions, he had 
always felt that to prevent a workman 
from being able to ascertain for himself 
what wages ought to be paid was a 
fraudulent thing on the part of the em- 
ployer, and that at whatever risk, almost, 
Parliament ought to compel this informa- 
tion to be furnished ; and accordingly he 
should be glad to extend the scope of the 
particulars clause, at present limited to 
weavers, winders, and reelers in the 
cotton industry, to other classes if they 
had not under the existing Act been able 
to obtain particulars. He should raise 
no objection to extending Section 8 of 
the Act of 1891, relating to dangerous 
trades, in the manner the right hon. 
Gentleman had indicated ; but it seemed 
to him there would be difficulty, and 
perhaps danger, in the application of the 
large powers which the right hon. Gentle- 
man had asked for. For instance, under 
the power to prohibit the employment of 
certain clesses of persons in certain em- 
ployments, the influence of a Trade 
Union might be brought to bear to pro- 
hibit the employment of women in cer- 
tain classes of work, although there was 
no reason to think those employments 
were in themselves either dangerous or 
undesirable. So long as the right hon. 
Gentleman was at the Home Office he 
should have confidence that the section 
would be used in a proper way. Section 8 
had not, perhaps, been used so largely 
as it might be. His own intention when 
the clause was drawn was, that it should 
cover, for example, dangerous conditions 
arising from excessive humidity. The 
value of the section was, that it was 
elastic, and enabled any regulation made 
under it, as applied to a particular in- 
dustry which experience proved to be 
inexpedient or unwise, to be altered 
without going to the House of Commons 
and going through the elaborate machin- 
ery of a Bill. As to the returns to be 
made to the Home Office, he was 
afraid the unhappy owner of a factory 
or workshop was somewhat overburdened 
already with returns, and that any 
additional duty imposed in this way 
would lead to the work being done loosely 
and inaccurately. He congratulated the 
right hon. Gentleman on having intro- 
duced a Bill which would be beneficial 
and useful, and assured him that, on the 
Opposition side of the House, he would 
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receive nothing but assistance in carrying 
the measure into law. 

*Mr. A. J. MUNDELLA (Sheftield, 
Brightside) was satisfied that, if the Bill 
fully carried out what the Home Secre- 
tary had stated, it would be welcomed 
on both sides of the House. There were 
a few particulars to which he desired to 
draw attention. And first with respect 
to the cleaning of machinery in ‘motion. 
It was quite right that should not be done 
by children or young persons, but the pro- 
vision might be carried a little further. 
Nome most distressing accidents had re- 
sulted from the cleaning of machinery 
by women. He had seen the dress of a 
woman—he had seen the hair of a woman 
caught in the machinery and torn off her 
head before any intimation could be 
made to the engine-house. It was from 
the dress and the hair of a woman that 
the danger arose, and he hoped when 
the Bill got into Committee that they 
would extend the operation of that 
clause to the case of women. He did 
not agree with right hon. Gentlemen 
opposite as to the sufficiency of the over- 
time clause in existing Legislation. If 
one referred to the evidence given before 
the Royal Commission by Her Majesty's 
Inspectors it would be seen that the 
system was almost universally con- 
demned, from the way in which the 
privilege of working overtime was 
abused. Take the millinery trade: 
women and young persons were worked 
overtime to a scandalous extent long 
before any notice reached the factory 
inspector, in overcrowded rooms, with 
the fumes of gas, and under conditions 
most injurious to the health of the 
women and young persons employed. 
The simple pretext for overtime was to 
carry work home to be done after the 
factory was closed. It was an attempt 
to evade the law. On the question of 
raising the working age of children, he 
had always been, he was afraid, in 
advance of the House, perhaps somewhat 
in advance of the country. When he 
came into the House first the age for 
half-timers was eight years of age, and it 
had been steadily raised to 11. He 
believed it was as much in the interests 
of the parent as of the children that the 
age should be raised to 12. The whole 
of industrial Europe was ahead of us on 
this question. France had adopted 12 
years, Germany 13, and in Switzerland he 
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believed 12 was the minimum, and in one 
canton 14 was the earliest age at which 
the child was allowed to be sent to work. 
In this country we had too much of child 
labour in competition with adult labour, 
and it was in the interest not only of 
the children, but of the parents them- 
selves, that the age for half-time should 
be raised to 12 years. These views, he 
was glad to say, were also held by many 
manufacturers in Lancashire and York- 
shire. He believed that half-time labour 
was not cheap —as some people thought 
it was—and it was ayainst the interest 
of the nation, who, of course. desired to 
see a race of strong and healthy people, 
and altogther wrong to put children of 
11 years of age, as was the case now, or 
of eight years, as was the case down to 
1874, into a mill at six o'clock in the 
morning to work for six hours. That 
was a@ monstrous thing to do, and it was 
not to be wondered at that the children 
in the districts where this employment 
largely prevailed grew up poor, rickety 
creatures, and turned out very dimina- 
tive and inferior men and women. He 
should be glad if the right hon. Gentle- 
man would take the necessary steps to 
raise the age to 12 years for half-timers, 
if he could so without imperilling the 
Bill. They ought not to handicap one 
class of industry, but it ought to be made 
the uniform law throughout the country 
that no child under 12 years of age 
should be employed in any industry, and 
if the right hon. Gentleman moved a 
clause to that effect he should certainly 
give it his hearty support. He sincerely 
trusted that when the Bill went to the 
Grand Committee they would thresh 
it out in the busines-like manner in 
which that Committee always dealt with 
factory legislation, and make it a useful, 
workable measure, and a further exten- 
sion of that beneficent legislation which 
had been a fruitful source of good to this 
country. 

*Mr. J. BURNS (Battersea) desired 
to join in the general congratulations 
which had been offered upon the main 
features of the Bill introduced by the 
Home Secretary. He should like briefly 
to address himself to three or four points 
in the measure. First, with regard to 
the question of registration, he sincerely 
trusted that the registration of factories 
and workshops would be carried out 
in a thorough, satisfactory and minute 
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manner. The statistical examinations, 
which must necessarily follow from the 
registration of factories and workshops, 
would throw a very considerable light 
upon a number of facts necessary to be 
in their possession in connection with 
the consideration of the factory problem, 
if they were to deal with it in a satis- 
factory way. The Home Secretary must 
make up his mind that he would receive 
a great deal of opposition from certain 
quarters against the idea of registering 
factories and workshops, but he must be 
prepared to meet that. Although the 
Bill was wide and comprehensive, and, 
perhaps, more humane in many provi- 
sions than previous Factory Bills, he 
sincerely regretted that, on the question 
of out-work, the Home Secretary had 
not made up his mind to abolish home- 
work altogether. If, some 15 or 20 
years ago, it had been said that this was 
impossible, he could have understood it, 
but theevolution of industry and the rapid 
elimination of the middleman during the 
last 15 or 20 years had considerably re- 
duced the amount of homework or out- 
work in competitive industries. He 
remarked that, however strict might be 
the penalty upon homework, however 
vigorous the enforcement of sanitary 
conditions, the very fact that work was 
allowed to be done in domestic work- 
rooms and under home conditions, under 
any circumstances, led to an evasion, 
net only of the principle of a Factory 
Act, but to an evasion of the very 
elements of sanitary supervision. The 
Bill dealt with the question of home- 
work in a very modified way, and he 
hoped in Committee it would be strength- 
ened in the direction he had indicated. 
He congratulated the Home Secretary 
upon having determined to take children 
entirely from noxious work and danger- 
ous trades. Here, again, the right hon. 
Gentleman would have to be prepared to 
meet opposition against this drastic 
provision. They would have parents 
dragged in, and the poor lone widow 
again brought to the front. He 
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would appeal to the Home Secretary, 
however, to remember that there had 
never yet been a Factory Bill passed in 

that House but, unfortunately, many 
operatives, and particularly female opera- | 
tives, had been put forward to protest | 
against the raising of the age limit for 
the employment of children, or any 
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proposal fur the removal of children 
from dangerous trades. He hoped the 
right hon. Gentleman would, in this 
matter, stick to his guns, so that, in 
future, they should not hear, as they 
had done in the past, of sad and dis- 
tressing cases resulting from white lead 
poisoning, together with other diseases, 
too frequently caught by immature lads 
and girls who ought, at their ages, to be 
at school or in the playground. He 
desired to ask the Home Secretary 
whether he could inform them at this 
or some subsequent stage the age at 
wich he defined a “child” who was to be 
withdrawn from noxious and dangerous 
trades! He was glad that the Bill abolished 
overtime for young persons. On the 
question of laundries, he ventured to 
differ with the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for East Birmingham (Mr. 
Matthews). He thought the right hon. 
Gentleman’s view of the laundry question 
was hardly up-to-date. For instance, he 
told them that a laundry should be dif- 
ferentiated from many other industries, 
on the ground that laundry work was 
very unequal, intermittent and fluctuat- 
ing. But why was the washing more 
unequal than the making of linen? Was 
it not entirely due to the fact that 
laundries, for some reason, had been ex- 
empted from factory and workshop 
legislation, and from many sanitary pro- 
visions, which had hitherto applied to 
the textile trades? The washing of 
linen, he contended, was more permanent 
than the making of it. He happened to 
represent a district in which there were 
four of the largest steam laundries in 
England. Generally speaking, they gave 
employment to their people fairly regu- 
larly—certainly more regularly than 
carpenters or bricklayers were employed. 
But these poor girls, because the Factory 
Act did not apply to laundries, were 
frequently kept at work until a very late 
hour -- sometimes, indeed, until one 
o'clock in the morning. He was glad 
that the Bill dealt with the docks. It 
had hitherto been a reproach that the 
dock labourers, who were peculiarly sub- 
jected to dangerous conditions of em- 


n | ployment, should not have the Factory 


Acts made applicable to them. Again, 
he should like to know to what extent 
the baker was to be dealt with in this 
particular Bill? Of course, one did not 
expect that the Home Secretary would 
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deal with the question of underground 
bakehouses, but if he could do so all 
sides, and particularly London Members, 
would rejoice at it, and give him their 
help. He might mention that 96 per 
cent. of the bakehouses were under- 
ground in many London districts. 
These underground bakehouses should 
be abolished as soon as it was practicable 
to carry out such a reform. Then where 
baking was done continuously, there 


should be a system of working by shifts, | 
|as to an international maximum working day 
| for dangerous industries, with a view to adopting 


there being, say, two or three shifts. 
He should like to say a word or two on 
tenement workshops. He happened to 
have worked for some years himself in 
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a tenement workshop in High Holborn. | 
It was, he thought, an instance of many | 
tenement workshops that existed in Bir- | 


mingham and the Midlands. He trusted 
that rigorous steps would be taken against 
the men who in tenement workshops 
frequently had two or three boys and 
one or two girls at work, and who were 
able to impose upon his own children 
conditions of toil and ventilation that no 
Act of Parliament would allow an em- 
ployer to impose upon other men’s 
children in a large factory. The Home 
Secretary did not refer to the nail and 
chain-making trades. He had witnessed 
the moral and physical degradation to 
which girls and boys engaged in nail and 
chain making were subjected, by the 
frightful conditions which prevailed, and 
he believed that if the right hon. Gentle- 
man would at once raise the age to 
14 at which boys or girls should be 
allowed to enter a nail and chain factory, 
the whole of the adult operatives in the 
Black Country would bless him. There 
was one point on which he must press the 
Home Secretary, and it was whether he 
would provide in the Bill for what was 
known as continuous working at 
dangerous or semi-dangerous _ trades. 
Gasworks owned by municipalities, 
and at which continuous work was 
carried on, had voluntarily and partly 
through the pressure of organised 
public opinion, adopted eight-hour shifts. 
Such was the case with sewage works, 
similarly conducted, and he was glad 
to see that many chemical manufacturers 
had adopted the system of an eight-hour 
shift. That system had been generally 
adopted by 


regard to signalmen, and he could not 
Mr. J. Burns. 


physical constitution. 


| 


| 
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understand why it should not be com- 
pulsorily imposed upon every manu- 
facturer engaged in a dangerous trade. 
If the Home Secretary had any difficulty 
in meeting the bogie of foreign competi- 
tion, the best thing he could do was to 
say :— 


** Well, gentlemen, we recognise the objection 
that foreign competition must be considered, and 
as a means of getting out of the difficulty we 
will at once convoke an international conference 
to see whether the Governments of all the 
countries of Europe cannot make up their minds 


a general reduction of hours.”’ 


There was just one other point he had to 
touch upon. The right hon. and learned 
gentleman, the Member for Bury, at the 
outset of his speech made a few remarks 
which were eminently Lancastrian in 


their object. The right hon. and 
learned Gentleman said, of course, 
the House sympathised with every 


attempt to raise the age at which 
child labour should commence. They 
all agreed with it, and the operatives 
agreed with it, but it was a difficult 
question and must be carefully interfered 
with ; why carefully ’—-not out of respect 
to the parents. Unfortunately the work- 
ing-class children had been too frequently 
the victims of their own mothers’ and 
fathers’ selfishness and ignorance, and in 
many parts had been sacrificed to the 
drunken and dirty habits of their 
parents. He trusted the Home Secre- 
tary would recognise that fact. The 
hon. and learned Member for Bury said 
there were two sides to the question. 
There were two sides, the human and 
the inhuman side, and he believed no 
man who demanded that children under 
14 years of age should go to work had 
ever in his own person as a lad of 9 or 
10 years of age realised the difficulty 
and the disadvantage of getting up at 
half-past four on a winter’s morning, 
taking the train or walking through the 
streets, possibly wearing bad boots, 
starting work at six, leaving off at five 
or five thirty at night, and then rushing 
home, and attending night school. It 
only too frequently happened that in this 
way a child debilitated for ever his 
It seemed to him 
a mockery to talk about solutions of the 


railway companies with unemployed question when we allowed 


children of tender years to work, and 
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there were unemployed hundreds} and 


thousands of lads and girls over 1Sivears 
of age willing and capable to do work. 
He would raise the age of child labour 





and withdraw from the labour market | 
that infantile competition adult labour 


was subjected to. Why they should 
hesitate to abolish half-time labour right 
off the reel he did not know : why they 
should hesitate to raise the age to 14, at 
which children should be allowed to 
work he could not understand: but 
of 172,000 half-timers, 155,000 were 
employed in four districts -in Lanca- 
shire, Yorkshire, and two other districts. 
There were 
London, Birmingham, Bristol, Sheffield, 
and other big cities. Let the 
Secretary take the bull by the horns, let 
him deal with half-timers as Lord Ashley 
in the other House dealt with the factory 
question 30 or 40 years ago. If the 
right hon. Gentleman did away with 
half-timers he would have on his side 
the whole of the schoolmasters, al] the 
men who were anxious to solve the 
unemployed problem, and every one who 
realised what a danger it was to Eng- 
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of the employment of short-timers. He 
had always been an advocate of the 
abolition of short-timers, for he believed 
thathalf time labour was deleterious tothe 
health of children, and was conducive to 
the deterioration of the race. He did 
not merely entertain theoretical opinions 
on the matter, he carried his opinions 


| into practice. The firm with which he 





was connected had during the last 40 
years, and he believed for a longer 
period, rigorously excluded from their 
works all half-timers. With regard to 
the question of the age limit for children 


| he would not enter into the point raised 


° j 
only a few hundreds in) 


by the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 


‘ber for Cambridge University as to 


Home | 


land that children should be sent into) 


the workshop at the early age at which 
they were now sent. He hoped the 
Home secretary would stiffen his Bill, for 
if he did that he would add another 
testimony to the good work he had done 
since he had been in office, not the least 
piece of which was the introduction of 
this generally admirable Bill. 

*Mr. OLDROYD (Dewsbury) thanked 
the Home Secretary for the very clear 
way in which he introduced the Bill, 


and expressed his intense satisfaction | 


that the right hon. Gentleman had been 
able to take up so complicated and 
difficult a question. The Bill, so far as 
one could at present judge, seemed to 
have been conceived in a liberal spirit, 
and if it it became law it would ensure 
the application of the factory and 
workshop regulations to a larger number 
of industries than they had ever been 
applied to before. The measure would 
give further relief to children and young 
people engaged in different trades 
from the pressure of long hours—in- 
deed it would certainly bring about 
an improved condition of things in 
factories and workshops generally. 
Considerable reference had been made in 


the course of the Debate to the question 


whether the honour of the nation would 
be sullied if the House were to pass Fac- 
tory Legislation without dealing with 
the matter ; but he was glad that on the 
last occasion the subject was before Par- 
liament they were able at all events to 
advance the limit from 10 to 11 years. 
At that time he advocated an advance 
to 12 vears, and he regretted it was not 
done; and if the Home Secretary sub- 
stituted 12 for 11 in the present Bill he 
would most heartily support the right 
hon. Gentleman. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for East Birmingham 
referred to the point of submitting to 
the decision of a court of summary 
jurisdiction the question as to what 
machinery was or was not of a dangerous 
character. He felt there was some 
possibility of a difficulty arising as 
to the various and conflicting deci- 
sions that would be given by these 
Courts on the point; and _ that 
there was a danger also that the decisions 
of the magistrates might in some cases 
be prejudiced by self-interest ; still he 
thought it better to leave the «question 
to some such authority rather than to 
the sole arbitrament of the factory In- 
spector. He was gratified with the way 
in which the Home Secretary proposed 
to deal with “the particulars” clause, in his 
Bill. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Bury referred to the clause, 
and expressed his satisfaction that it was 
to be more severe and rigid than the 
clause in the Act of 1891. He was 
aware that there had been considerable 


‘difficulty in the administration of that 


clause ; and he would like to know from 
the Home Secretary whether there was 
any provision in the Bill to prevent 
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certain cases of evasion which he had 
in his mind. It was found in several 
eases which had arisen under the opera- 
tion of the clause that particulars had 
been given in conformity with the 
Statute, but the work that had been 
done was not in conformity with the 
particulars. In weaving, weight of 
cloth was determined by the number of 
picks per inch put into the loom. Cases 
had come into court in which, for in- 
stance, 30 picks per inch were put into 
the particulars, the wages being based 
on the number of picks. But it was 
found that 35 picks were put into the 
loom, though the particulars gave the 
number as 30, and the magistrates re- 
fused to convict on the ground that the 
additional number of picks were put in 


by accident rather than by design. To) 
this decision the magistrates were led | 


by the plea of the manufacturer that 


the putting in of the additional picks | 
entailed a greater loss to him—by giving | 
said, that we have to be constantly bring- 


more weight than was required in the 


cloth—than the small saving in wages | 


secured by paying for 30 picks instead 
of for 35 picks. But it was shown in one 


case that the additional number of picks | 


were put in by design; that 35 picks 
per inch were required in the cloth, and 


that by collusion between the manu-. 
facturer and the manager 35 picks were | 


really put in, though the number was 
given as 30 in the particulars. 
case the maximum penalty was imposed, 
but in other cases the manufacturers 
got off on the plea that the additional 
number of picks got in through inadver- 
tence, and that they, therefore, really 
suffered, though there was a strong pre- | 
sumption that the greater weight of cloth | 


was intended, and thus the workers were | 
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operation of the Factory Acts. He 
hoped the stringency of the Bill would 
be such that when it became law there 
would be no more evasions of the inten- 
tion of the Legislature to reduce the 
amount of child labour to reasonable 
limits. The general consensus of opinion 
favourable to the Bill which had found 
expression during the Debate might be 
accented as a sufficient guarantee that 
the Bill would be received with warm 
approval by the country. 

*Mr. C. B. STUART-WORTLEY 
said, that in bringing forward this 
Amendment of the Factory Act, within 
four years of the passing of the Act 
of 1891, making the third Amendment 





| 


In that | 
‘the purposes of health, whether the 
‘clause applied to existing factories or 


of the Factory Laws during the past six 
years, the Home Secretary had very 
wisely refrained from uttering any dis- 
paragements of previous attempts at 
Legislation on the subject. The true 
reason for the introduction of the Bill 
was, as the right hon. Gentleman had 


ing legislation up to the rising standard 
of safety. He confirmed what had been 
said by previous speakers that the Home 
Secretary had wisely used his oppor- 
tunities in evolving from the country’s 
stores of accumulated experience a large 
and generous measure which would be a 
valuable acquisition to our social Legis- 
lation. He desired to know, with regard 
to the requirements of cubic space for 


only to new factories. With regard to 


|the age limit for children it had been 
\said that the opposition to it sprang 


entirely from selfish motives, and 
that the elements of progress and 
education were in favour of it. 


defrauded of their earnings to the extent That was not the case, because he had a 
of 10 or 15 per cent. He hoped the | very vivid recollection of the passing of 
present Bill would provide effective the Act of 1891, and he remembered 
machinery for stopping those frauds on | that one of the weightiest communica- 
the workers. With regard to tenement tions received by the then HomeSecretary 
workshops, he very much appeciated the | was from the School Board of Bradford, 
remarks of the hon. Member for Batter-| which urged very strongly that the age 





sea ; and he trusted that when the Bill 
was printed it would be found to contain 
effective provisions for punishing those | 
persons, who under the cloak of the 
home employment of their own children | 
were able toavail themselves of child labour 
and thus compete at an advantage with | 
others engaged in the same industry in 
larger workshops which came under the 


Mr, Oldroyd. 


should not be raised at all. Bradford 
was not a Conservative town, Bradford 
was not an unenlightened place, and it 
was not a place otherwise than devoted 
to the interests of education. It had 


stood in the forefront of progress in 


matters of technical education, having 


‘been one of the first towns to found a 


great technical college, and yet it was 
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found among these who sent the most 
urgent petitions to the Home Secretary 
against the raising of the age. For 
himself he was bound to say that, not 
coming from Lancashire, and not repre- 
senting a constituency from which he 
received any kind of pressure in either 
direction, he was perfectly free to vote, 
and always should vote, in favour of any 
restriction of child labour which did not 
seem to him to interfere with the general 
prosperity of the country, and was not 
opposed by any large section of the 
people. But the discussion that day was 
an instructive commentary on the heroics 
that were indulged in in 1891, and it 
was interesting to remember all the 
strong things that were said upon that 
occasion as to not raising the age from 
10 to 12, and to remember at the same 
time the shrinkings that took place when 
it was proposed as a result of the sudden 
and unexpected victory of the then 
minority to translate into actual execu- 
tion the proposals that had been de- 
manded— demanded in such loud tones, 
and such hyperbolic language As 
regarded overtime, the right hon. Gentle- 
man proposed considerable changes. His 
right hon. Friend (Mr. H. Matthews) 
reminded the House that the existing 
provisions for overtime followed upon an 
extremely minute and careful inquiry. 
He was speaking of the famous Royal 
Commission upon which the Factory Act 
of 1878 was founded. What they wanted 
to understand before they got into Com- 
mittee on this Bill was whether these 
similar provisions had been founded on 
a similarly exhaustive inquiry, and were 
not likely to be objected to or to be 
worse or more detrimental to trade than 
were the provisions of 1878. The Home 
Secretary was a little hard on Sheftield 
and upon that honest industry which 
was practised at the grindstone. They 
knew that the grindstone was a danger- 
ous machine, liable to have hidden de- 
fects, and to fly to pieces suddenly, 
seattering death in many directions. 
But the grindstone was not the only 
machine which was capable of becoming 
dangerous. This was not the only 
machinery in which there was a danger 
that what might be called the equipment 
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of the industry might be su starved as to 
constitute a daily and hourly danger to | 


the workpeople engaged. 
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Mr. ASQUITH: The provision applies 
to all dangerous machines. 

*Mr. STUART WORTLEY said that 
if it applied to all dangerous machines, 
he thought it a very good provision. 
Section 8 of the Act of 1891 would pro- 
bably. have been applied to the grind- 
stones had it not been discovered since 
it passed that owing to the grindstones 
being generally in places where there 
was practically no occupier, or at 
least only an occupier against whom 
it was no use to proceed, Section 8 
of that Act was useless for that pur- 
pose. For that reason he wished to 
know how far the Home Secretary in 
extending Section 8 of the Act of 1891 
was going to make it applicable to the 
case of the tenement factories. If he 
did make it applicable to them he would 
be making an extremely useful extension 
of the Factory Act. In the case of out- 
workers there were two or three things 
the House would have to be careful of. 
Was this a campaign against female 
labour! Was it an attempt to restrict 
the supply of labour! In either case 
he believed the House would only 
proceed in the direction to which it 
was invited with the utmost care 
and considerable hesitation. He be- 
lieved that the purpose of the Home 
Secretary's provisions was at a!] events 
ostensibly to secure the sanitary surround- 
ings of the places where the out-workers 
were employed. They had an authority 
already responsible for these sanitary sur- 
roundings, namely, the Local Sanitary 
Authority, and he should have thought 
the better policy would be to increase 
and stiffen the responsibility of the local 
Sanitary Authority. If they laid parallel 
and concurrent responsibility upon the 
occupier of some other place, which 
might not be situated in the district of 
that Sanitary Authority, they would do 
very much to undermine that respon- 


| sibility which everyone would seek to 


enforce. As regarded home work, was 
that a campaign of the same kind? They 
knew of many excellent persons who were 
engaged in doing their utmost to restore 
and revive what were called cottage in- 
dustries. Were they to continue to be 
allowed, because the persons engaged in 
those industries did not spend any portion 
of the day in a factory or workshop? 
Again, how were they to enforce the pro- 


| vision against home work ; because it 
| 
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would be a serious step indeed if they 
were to make practically the private 
house of a person, who is neither the oc- 
eupier of a factory nor the conductor of 
a workshop, for the first time liable to 
the inspection of the Factory Inspector. 
He hoped that the new requirements as 
to statistics and notices would be such as 
would secure uniformity in the various 
industries of the country. As regards the 
dangerous trades to which it was pro- 
posed to extend Section 8 of the Act of 
1891, it might be a right thing to pro- 
hibit the employment of women or 
children by the executive power, but 
when that section was drawn up they 
had regard to the fact that Parliament 
would prefer—and he should believe 
Parliament would prefer — that if the 
labour of any particular class was to be 
interfered with, it should be done, not 
by executive action, but rather by the 
authority of Parliament itself. Section 8 
of the Act of 1891 was intended to 


enable the Minister of the day to bring | 


up the regulation requirements as regards 


machinery and processes to the best and | 


latest standard of efficiency and pro- 
tection. He would conclude by saying 
what he once before had occasion to 
remark, that the Home Secretary pre- 
sided over what was, after all, the real 
Labour Department of the country, and 
they would see in every clause and line 
of this proposed Statute a much more 
active interference with, and regulation 
of, a larger number of industries, and a 
much greater amount of excellent public 
work done or proposed to be done, than 
they saw or ever would see in the essay- 
writing and statistic-collecting bureau in 
another place. He felt sure the House 
would do its utmost to assist the passing 
of this Bill. 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tHe COLONIES (Mr. 
Sypvey Buxton, Tower Hamlets, 
Poplar), thought the Home Secretary 
might well congratulate himself on the 
cordial reception of his Bill by all 
sections of the House. Both the right 
hon. Gentleman and the hon. Gentle- 
man on the front Opposition Bench had 
referred to the question of overtime, and 
had deprecated the idea of dealing with 
the matter, chiefly on the ground that a 
Royal Commission came to certain con- 
clusions which were embodied in the Act 
of 1878. But public opinion had 


Mr. C. B. Stuart- Wortley. 
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advanced very considerably in the last 
twenty years, and everyone admitted— 
though they might not go to the full 
extent of desiring that overtime should 
be prohibited—that public feeling had 
certainly come to the conclusion that 
further steps ought to be taken in the 
direction indicated in the Bill. And the 
intention was in the future to prohibit 
young persons being employed on over- 
time at all, and in the case of women to 
limit the number of days and number of 
hours during which they might work 
overtime during the year. Information 
in the possession of the Home Office went 
to show that while in some cases the 
existing powers were abused, it might be 
taken as a general rule that they were 
not exercised to the full extent. That 
was a strong argument in favour of limit- 
ing the powers where it showed that they 
were used and abused by the worst em- 
ployers, while they were not used at all 
by the good employers. In answer to 
the hon. Member for Sheftield, he said it 
was distinctly provided in the Bill that 
the overtime worked by women was 
limited to a certain number of hours, 
whether the work was done at home or 
in the factory. The hon. Member for 
Shefttield asked whether the provision in 
regard to overcrowding applied to exist- 
ing factories. Certainly, and the reason 
for introducing it was that it had been 
the general rule of the Department to 
treat 250 cubic feet as a minimum ; and 
it was thought better if that had been 
therule of the Department, that it should 
be made the absolute minimum, not only 
for existing factories, but also for work- 
shops throughout the country. He 
attached very great importance to the step 
proposed to be taken in the Bill to 
deal with the question of outworkers. 
The hon. Member for Battersea said 
ithey ought to abolish out work, but that 
| could hardly be done at the present time. 
|There was no attempt to abolish home 
| work, but what they wanted to do was 
ito improve the conditions under which 
that work was carried on, and to bring 
the worst class of places up to a better 
sanitary standard, so that better con- 
ditions would surround the workmen. 
They did not, however, see their way to 
abolish it altogether. The hon. Member 
‘for Sheftield seemed to think that this 
might be applied to the abolition of 
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cottage industries, but it must be recol-| rise to some misapprehension. As he 
lected that provisions of the Bill would understood the Bill, it proposed to give 
apply to special classes of work only | the Secretary of State power to prohibit 
Although some few persons might suffer the employwent of women and children 
from these proposals, yet he believed in dangerous trades. The linen industry 
that the general bulk of the working had been scheduled as a dangerous trade, 
classes, and those engaged in particular) ‘and he wished to know whether the 
industries, would derive great benefit Executive was to have the power of 
from them. At any rate, their condition enforcing in one department of the 
in the East End of London would be textile industry stricter regulations than 
greatly improved. The right hon. | prevailed in the others. No doubt the 
Member for East Birmingham said Bill would remove many of the dangers 
that he was in favour of the regis-| co which the workers were now exposed, 
tration of workshops, because it would | and while both employers and employed 
provide more statistical knowledge on | in the North of England would welcome 
this subject; but under this Bill the enforcement of stricter sanitary regu- 
there would come under the super- | lations in the linen mills, yet he thought 
vision of the inspectors a very large per-| they might have some objection to the 
centage which hitherto had escaped their | Executive possessing the power of pro- 
attentions. Of course every care would | hibiting the employment of women and 
be taken in the application of the new ‘children i in a manufacture in which they 
conditions, and he assured the right hon. | were so much more largely engaged than 
Gentleman that the Bill would not in| men. 
any degree injure the laundry trade., Mr. R. W. HANBURY (Preston), in 
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With regard to the Docks, they would 
be brought under the Factory Law as 
regarded the reporting of accidents and 
the general system of tactory inspection, 
but the question of hours would not 
apply because they employed no women 
or young children. Then there was the 
point which had been raised about half- 
time employment. On general principles 
they were strongly in favour of raising 
the age, but whether that should be in 
the Bill or not was a matter of expedi- 
ency—whether they should risk the 
danger of losing the Bill, which contained 
many admirable provisions, by inserting 
a proposal which might lead to consider- 
able opposition. They were gratified to 


referring to the practise of sweating, 
said that one of the worst offenders in 
that respect was a Department of the 
State—namely, certain departments of 
the War Office. The Government De- 
partments ought to set an example in 
this respect, and he hoped that they 
would be placed on the same footing as 
any other factory, and liable to the same 
inspections. These regulations, how- 
ever, would have to be carried out very 
carefully or they would have a tendency 
to drive work out of the country, for 
while the right hon. Gentleman might 
exercise a judicious control over the 





work which was sent out of the fac- 
| tories, he did not quite see how he could 


find a desire that this particular pro-| exercise such control as would prevent 
vision be inserted, and if there was a con- | work being sent out to foreign countries. 
sensus of opinion in its favour he had| That was where they would find the 





no doubt the Government, which was_ 
entirely in the hands of the House in 
this matter, would have no objection to 
its insertion, provided, of course, that it 
would not interfere with the passing of 
the Bill. 

Mr. E. F. VESEY KNOX (Cavan, 
W.) said, he wished to make one or two 
remarks with regard to the industries of 


the North of Ireland. He felt sure the | 
operatives in that part of Ireland would | 
feel indebted to the right hon. Gentle-| 


man for the advantage which they 
would derive from this Bill. But there 
was one thing in it which might give 


‘real danger. He knew, as a matter of 
fact, that a great deal of work had been 
sent out of the country and was carried 
on in sweating dens in France, and 
practically done by prisoners in French 
| gaols, who had been hired out by con- 
tractors. The right hon. Gentleman 
who had last spoken had referred toa 
consensus of opinion that the age of 
children ought to be raised; but he 
hoped the Bill would not be wrecked by 
trying to make any change of that kind. 
If that were done it would overweight 
the Bill and place more in it than it 
could carry. The hon. Member for 
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Battersea had spoken somewhat violently 
upon this subject, but he seemed to be 
guided not so much by the humanitarian 
point of view, as by the competi- 
tion between child and adult labour. 
It was hardly fair to Lancashire opera- 
tives, who had to contend with Indian 
mills and import duties laid upon Lan- 
cashire goods, to lay an additional bur- 
den upon Lancashire labour; but it 
would be very different if one suggestion 
that had been made could be carried out, 
and if you could establish throughout 
the Continent one set of hours, and, still 
more, if you could bring about a rise of 
wages among operatives abroad. The 
competition would then cease to be as 
unfair as it is, and Lancashire operatives 
would be willing to raise the age of the 
children employed. In these days a good 
deal was said in favour of technical 
instruction as against book-learning ; and 
it was about the best technical training 
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inspectors, showed the enormous extent 
to which it was carried on. Registration 
was a step in the right direction, because 
it would enable sweating to be discerned 
and a remedy applied. He was pleased 
with the unanimity with which the 
Home Secretary’s statement had heen 
received, and glad that the Bill was not 
to be discussed from a Party point of 
view. He hoped that in Committee 
hon. Members would give all the aid sug. 
gested by their experience to make the 
Bill valuable for the protection of the 
working classes. 

Sm R. TEMPLE (Surrey, Kingston) 
said, he had understood the hon. and 
learned Gentleman below him (Sir J. 
Gorst) to say that the restrictions and 
limitations upon certain classes of labour 
were not equal as between [Lancashire 
and Bombay. We knew that the com- 
petition between these two parts of the 
British Empire was very keen, and if 


you could give to get the children set to| that competition was to be fair, surely 


work. [4A laugh.| He expected that | 


laugh ; but surely it was about the best 
way in which you could give technical 
training. It might be that there was a 
good deal of physical deterioration in 
manufacturing towns, but it was largely 
due to other causes than half-time em- 


the limitations and restrictions upon 
labour ought to be equal also. If there 
were restrictions here which did not 
exist in India, the sooner Her Majesty’s 
Government took up the question of 
equalisation the better. When he was 





Governor of Bombay he took up the 





ployment ; and as to the age of employ- | question of the limitation of labour under 
ment, great advances had been made in certain conditions. Although he did not 
raising it from eight to nine, and then| stay long enough to see very much ac- 
from nine to eleven. The temperature complished, yet since his time he supposed 
of mills he believed to be one of the some progress must have been made. His 
smallest of the causes operating to the | right hon. and learned Friend now said 
detriment of the workers. He heartily | that something had been done by his 
wished the Home Secretary success in| successors, but possibly they had not 
carrying the Bill. 'done enough, and something more could 
Mr. 8. WOODS (Lancashire, Ince)! be done in the way of equalisation. If 
congratulated the Home Secretary in so, he was sure that the able Secretary 
producing an excellent Bill, the details for India would not fail to take the 
of which would gladden the hearts of | matter up. 
thousands of workers. As to the extended | 
application of the particulars clause, he Bill presented accordingly and read 
knew of a factory in which there were the first time ; to be read a second time 
500 female workers ; their weekly wages upon Friday next, and to be printed. 
for the same work varied from 14s. or |{ Bill 153.] 
16s, to 8s. or 9s. ; and yet, if they made 
any inquiries, they would endanger their, TRUCK ACTS AMENDMENT BILL. 
employment. There ought to be printed) Mr. H. H. ASQUITH, in asking for 
statements showing what they would |leave to introduce a Bill to Amend 
receive for their work. The regis-|the Truck Acts, said the House was 
tration of workshops and factories|aware there was a great feeling of 
would be a good departure. There had | grievance among the working classes as 
been a great outcry against what is | regarded deductions from their wages in 
known as sweating, and the revelations respect of fines, materials, tools, and 
of the inspectors, especially of female | matters of that kind. Although, from 


Mr. R. W. Hanbury. 
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the information he had received, he did 
not think it would be possible to make 
all deductions of every kind illegal, be- 
cause there were some trades in which 
it was necessary and even to the advan- 
tage of the workpeople, that they should 
be able to buy materials or tools from 
employers, yet he was satisfied that the 
existing state of things did impose hard- 
ships very ne rly to extortion, and in his 
judgment some remedy ought to be pro- 
vided. It was proposed to provide that for 
the future a contract between a workman 
and an employer for any deduction 
from wages, whether for fines, materials, 
tools, machines, standing-room, or other 
matters of that kind, should be illegal 
and unenforceable except under two con- 
ditions. The first was that there should 
be a contract in writing, signed by the 
workman ; and the second, which was 
much more important, was that the con- 
tract should be held to be reasonable in 
all the circumstances of the case. Thus, 
if a poor woman employed in needlework 
were obliged to pay an employer for 
needles and thread higher prices than 
those at which they could be bought at a 
retail shop in the neighbourhood, their 
cases might at once be brought before a 
magistrate, and it would be held that the 
charges were unreasonable and therefore 
illegal. But it would not be satisfactory 
to leave workmen or workwomen to seek 
their own remedy. They were too poor, 
and unorganised trades too dependent,and 
the penalties even of success, let alone of 
failure, would be too grievous. There- 
fore it was thought better and desirable 
to extend the provisions of the Truck 
Act of 1887, and to make it the duty of 
the inspectors of factories and work- 
shops, when cases of this kind were 
brought to their notice, to take them 
before the magistrates. These were the 
main provisions of the Bill. There was 
another to the effect that no payment 
of this kind, or anything in the nature of 
Truck, however reasonable, was to be 
authorised or allowed unless particulars 
in writing were supplied to the work- 
man or workwoman at the time when 
the contract was made. The Bill was 
printed and would be circulated at once. 

*Mr. W. E. M. TOMLINSON (Pres 
ton) thought that the Bill would pro- 
bably meet the mischiefs which appeared 


to exist in a few cases. But the House 
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must be careful not to carry it too far. 
An instance came under his notice the 
other day where it was discovered that 
there had been some tools which work- 
men had been obliged to pay a very high 
price for sharpening ; and it appeared 
that, if this work was allowed to be done 
by the employers, the work could be 
more efficiently undertaken and at a 
much less cost. It was therefore in the 
interest of the workmen not to prohibit 
such a transaction. 


Bill presented accordingly, and read 
the first time ; to be read a second time 
upon Friday next, and to be printed. 
[Bill 154.] 


SEED POTATOES SUPPLY (IRELAND) 
BILL. 


Considered in Committee, and _ re- 
ported, without Amendment; Bill read 
the third time, and passed. 


GRAND JURIES (IRELAND) BILL. 

Order for Second Reading upon Mon- 
day next read, and discharged; Bill 
withdrawn, and leave given to present 
another Bill instead thereof. 


GRAND JURIES (IRELAND) (No. 2) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Hayden, Bill to 
amend the Grand Jury (Ireland) Laws. 
Bill presented accordingly, and read the 
first time; to be read a second time 
upon Monday next, and to be printed. 
[Bill 155. ] 


STANDING COMMITTEES (CHAIRMEN’S 
PANEL). 

Sir G. O. Morgan reported from the 
Chairmen’s Panel: That they had ap- 
pointed Sir Julian Goldsmid to act as 
Chairman of the Standing Committee 
for the consideration of Bills relating to 
Trade (including Agriculture and Fish- 
ing), Shipping, and Manufactures; and 
that they had appointed Sir George 
Osborne Morgan to act as Chairman of 
the Standing Committeee for the con- 
sideration of Bills relating to Law, and 
Courts of Justice, and Legal Procedure. 


Report to lie upon the Table. 


Sitting suspended at five minutes 
before Seven o’Clock. 
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EVENING SITTING. 


The Sitting was resumed at Nine 
of the Clock. 


THE POST OFFICE AND NATIONAL 
TELEPHONE COMPANY. 
SuppLty—Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


Mr. J. W. BENN (Tower Hamlets, 
St. George’s) proposed—— 


**to leave out from the word ‘ That,’ to the end 
of the Question, in order to add the words ‘a 
Select Committee be appointed to consider the 
proposed draft agreement between the Post- 
master General and the National Telephone 
Company, and report with reference to the 
monopoly which may thereby be created ; the 
granting of telephone licences to municipalities ; 
and generally on the future policy of the Post 
Office with reference to the extension of the 
telephone service.” ** 


Having expressed regret that the Pust- 
master General could leave to the acci- 
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which was introduced in May and 
rushed through the House by June, 
The London County Council protested 
against the haste in passing that Bill, 
and the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for London University asked 
|that the reference to the Committee 
should contain the important words 
'“and send for persons, papers, and 
| records.” Unfortunately those words 
| were omitted, but the Select Committee, 
| which consisted of two representatives of 
the Post Office and three representatives 
| of the telephone companies, were evidently 
| conscious of the omission, because in their 
‘report they said— 





‘* All the arrangements must rest with the 
| Government, but the Committee think that the 
agreement should be laid before Pariiament.”’ 


The heads of the arrangements were 
initialled on 11th August, 1892, and he 
|was very anxious the House should 
‘regard them as merely a provisional 
document and as in no sense a binding 
document, Although inquiries were 
made for it, hon. Members had not the 
| privilege of seeing the document until 
| 1894, and when it was produced with the 
| agreement in the midst of the holidays, 





dent of the ballot and the energy of a when it was impossible for municipal 
private Member the provision of an | 4uthorities in the House to express an 
opportunity for discussing this important | 9Pimion. The agreement was only 
matter, the hon. Member said the agree- | deferred after considerable pressure had 
ment in question grew out of a policy | been brought upon the Government. It 
which was declared in March, 1892, by , ¥88 @ Very serious document, because it 
the late Chancellor of the Exchequer. | brought them face to face with a new 
The desire was to make the telephone @d unrestricted monopoly which, in 
service more useful in the country, and the | regard to the telephone service, meant 


late Chancellor of the Exchequer said— | imereased charges, the killing of com- 


} 


| Petition, the death of municipalised tele- 
|phones, a vexatious interference with 
|public rights, and, what was more im- 
| portant than all, the prospect of paying 
|through the nose in 17 years’ time for 
|@ gigantic property. The Postmaster 
‘General told a deputation of the London 


‘* The trunk lines will be taken over by the 
Government, leaving to the localities the work- 
ing of the local exchanges. If this is done, I 
believe the public will be better served than if 
the Government take over the whole business, 
because there will be a competition in the 
localities to serve the public as well as it can be 
served.” 


'County Council that he regarded the 
The right hon. Gentleman further said agreement as a sealed and settled docu- 
the local authorities might be willing to| ment; he said it was solemnly signed 
undertake the telephone business them- and could not be departed from. In 
selves, and he saw nothing contrary to | reply to a deputation from the Associa- 
the Government policy in such a pro-| tion of municipal corporations, the right 
posal. In a Treasury Minute of 23rd | hon. Gentleman said that new conditions 
May it was said- could not now be imposed on the Tele- 
phone Company. He submitted that the 
draft agreement could not be regarded 
in any such light. In the first instance 
The next step was, the Telegraphs Bill,|it was an agreement between three 


‘* the intention is to meet, as far as possible, the 
views of municipal authorities.” 
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parties—the Post Office, the National 
Telephone Company, and the New Tele- 
hone Company—and what happened 
Gawetn the signing of the heads of 
arrangement and the presentation of the 
draft agreement to the House? The 
National Telephone Company absorbed 
the New Telephone Company, and thus 
the monopoly was created. He was 
certain that if the Committee which con- 
sidered the question had been face to 
face with one company no such heads of 
arrangement would have been sanctioned, 
and he asserted that a company which 
endeavoured to get behind a Committee 
of the House of Commons by secretly 
buying up an opposition company was 
not entitled to any consideration at the 
hands of the House. It was perfectly 
ridiculous to regard the document as a 
solemn document when one of the 
parties to the agreement acted in such 
an extraordinary and improper manner. 
If the document was of the settled and 
sacred nature which the Postmaster 
General seemed to think it was, why 
was it not placed on the Table of the 
House in 1892, so that the munici- 
palities might have an early oppor- 
tunity of considering it. It was per- 
fectly competent for the House to regard 
the document merely as a provisional 
arrangement, and he submitted that the 
subsequent action of the National Tele- 
phone Company deprived the heads of 
the arrangement of anything in the 
nature of a sealed and settled contract. 
The Postmaster General seemed to 
strongly deprecate competition. It was 
a very inconvenient thing to have two 
or three exchanges in any town or city, 
but it must be evident to the House that 
competition was the only protection the 
public had against high charges, and 
that if competition disappeared they 
must have clauses as to maximum | 
charges, as to the limitation of divi- 
dends, as to the obligation of supply. 
In this case they had nothing of the} 
kind. What was a very unfortunate 
feature of the case was, that the Post 
Office and the National Telephone Com- 
pany had gone into partnership in a 
monopoly of a most objectionable kind. 
He thought it was a very important 
— in this question that they should 

ow how much the public had to pay 
for the luxury of allowing the Post 
Office to be associated with the National 
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Telephone Company. The hon. Member 
then quoted the figures, showing the in- 
creased charges under the new arrange- 


ment with regard to long and short 
distances, and pointed out that the great 
bulk of the business—75 per cent.—had 
to do with the shorter and not longer 
distances. In Sweden the charges were 
much lower than here, and surely they 
could do in a country like England what 
was done in Sweden. What was pro- 
posed to be charged £10 to £20 in 
London was done in Manchester for £6 
and in Stockholm for £4. The question 
which immediately concerned him was 
the charge in London. Other Members 
could speak for other parts of the 
country, but for London this was a 
matter of great importance. One-seventh 
of the business of the Company emanated 
from the Metropolis. The County Council 
looked on this as so grave a matter that 
they came to the conclusion that, as far 
as the local service was concerned, they 
could secure a much better service than 
that rendered by the National Telephone 
Company at half the price. If they 
looked on that entirely with regard to 
subscriptions it meant a saving of 
£50,000 a year. No wonder the County 
Council regarded the matter as one of 
great importance. They considered that 
the service was a disgrace to the country, 
and that it was due to this fact that 
comparatively few persons bothered with 
the Telephone Company. It was not, 
however, so much a matter of pounds, 
shillings, and pence as a matter of going 
back upon great principles. Some of 
them believed that municipalities worthy 
of the name should own and control 
enterprises having anything to do with 
the breaking up or the using of the 
streets. It was incredible that a new 
monopoly should be entertained for a 
moment. The telephone system might 
become not only a luxury, but as great 
a boon as the penny post itself. He 
should submit once more the proposition 
with which he started. He had said 
that this proposed agreement was dis- 
tinctly contrary to the policy of the 
Government. Municipalities had not 
had an opportunity of considering it. 
He submitted that the agreement could 
not be regarded as validly and that it was 
wholly prejudicial to the best interests 
of the people at large. He knew it was 
difficult for those on the Front Benches 


H 
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to conceive such a position, but this was 
just one of those occasions on which pri- 
vate Members might come to the rescue of 
the Front Benches. It was the duty of 
private Members who had an interest in 
municipalities to go into the Lobby 
in support of his Motion in order that this 
matter might be thoroughly considered, 
and one of the greatest monopolies 
ever proposed inquired into. The hon. 
Member concluded by moving his 
Resolution. 

Captain J. F. BAGOT (Westmorland, 
Kendal) in seconding the Motion, said, 
that in this matter they were behind 
every other country in the world. The 
development of the telephone in com- 
parison with commerce was almost at a 
standstill, and the agreement which was 
being that night considered was looked 
upon with almost universal dissatisfac- 
tion by, he thought he might say, all 
their large towns and municipalities. 
Competition was entirely debarred and 
a gigantic monopoly was established. 
The Postmaster General stated that it 
was very desirable that there should be 
no competition, and that it would be 
rather disadvantageous to the best in- 
terests of the telephone service. Surely 
the objections raised might very easily 
be obviated? He thought there was 
good cause for not looking upon the pre- 
sent agreement as similar to that made 
by the late Government three years ago. 
In the first place the position of affairs 
since that time had entirely changed. In 
the second place, the terms of the present 
draft agreement seemed to go beyond 
the Treasury minute, and they also 
seemed to go beyond the information 
which was given to Parliament by the 
responsible Ministers at that time. With 
regard to the first point, when the Post- 
master General and the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer in the late Government 
settled this question with the Telephone 
companies, there were two groups of 
companies in existence, and they held 
several licences. Since that time, the 
National Telephone Company had bought 
up and acquired all the others, and con- 
sequently had an entire monopoly. This 
made the present position entirely differ- 
ent from that of three years ago. With 
regard to the second point, that was that 
the present policy which was to be 
carried out by the Postmaster General 
differed in a very material respect from 


Mr. J. W. Benn. 
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the policy of the Ministers who made 
the arrangement three years ago. He 
would like to quote what was said on 
this subject of competition by the late 
Postmaster General. Speaking on March 
22, 1892, he said :— 

‘* Wherever the Local Authorities are satisfied 
that a Telephone Exchange is desirable in their 
area, and the Government is satisfied that the 
licensees are in a position to carry out the under- 
taking, and that it is in the public interest 
desirable that they should have a licence, then it 
will be granted for that area.”’ 


That was the policy of the late Post- 
master General, and to that the policy 
of the present Postmaster General was 
diametrically opposed. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Blackpool, 
speaking a few days afterwards, on 
March 29, said :— 


‘* It is because these Companies have amalga- 
mated, and make no competition worthy of the 
name, that the establishment of a different 
system has become necessary, and the Govern- 
ment have intervened to secure the development 
of the system of exchanges and the connections 
with the trunk lines. There is no reason why 
new companies should not be formed to create 
new exchanges. I have not the least doubt 
that in a very short time we shall hear of the 
establishment of new companies and new ex- 
changes. * * * I know of two or three 
which are only waiting for the settlement of this 
policy to start.’’ 


The hon. member for the Tower Ham- 
lets had quoted a _ statement, which 
entirely carried out the quotations he 
had given, by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in the late Government, who 
most distinctly said that there was 
nothing contrary to the Government 
policy in the suggestion made in the 
course of the discussion, that the Local 
Authorities might be willing to under- 
take the telephone business themselves. 
He thought those quotations distinctly 
showed, in the first place, that it was 
intended by the late Government, when 
they formulated this agreement, that 
free competition was desirable in the 
public interest, and that it should be 
carried out. They also showed that 
private Companies and Local Authori- 
ties should be granted licences, subject to 
the terms of the Treasury minute, and 
that the Postmaster General was deter- 
mined to re-create competition where it 
did not exist. That, he contended, was 
a policy entirely different from what they 
understood to be the policy of the present 
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Postmaster General. 
doubt that, under the present agreement, 
if carried into law, a gigantic monopoly 
would be established. They had been 
told that this was a rich man’s question. 

The Postmaster General had said so in 
answer to a deputation from the County | 
Council, and he appeared to think that 
the only people who used the telephone | 
were those who could afford to pay for 
licences. That did not appear to be a 
very good argument. He thought that, 
a question which was, undoubtedly, of | 
the very greatest commercial interest, | 

could not, in any sense, be looked upon | 
as merely a rich man’s question. Every | 
working man und every poor man was_ 
surely just as much interested in every | 
thing that affected the commercial supre- | 
macy of the country as a rich man. So_ 
far as the country was concerned, this | 
question was of supreme importance. | 
Anybody who had lived in America or | 
Canada would know that almost every | 
house was connected by telephone with | 
the nearest country town, and he was | 
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first of these three points referred to 
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the future policy of the department. The 


what he might call the past history of 
the telephone question, and he proposed 
to deal with that first, because upon that 
subject he was sorry to say he could not 
agree with the proposal of the hon. 
Gentleman. The hon. Gentleman intro- 
duced the matter in a temperate and 
moderate speech, and he hoped to be able 
to persuade him and the House of Com- 
mons thatin this question of theagreement 
he had not had a free hand, and, what- 
ever his views might have been with 
regard to the agreement, he was neces- 
sarily bound to accept and adopt it. 
That was a proposition he should do his 
best to support, and he was sure the 
House would listen to him while he gave 
his arguments. In the first place, 
before the question of this argument 
first came up, there were two com- 
panies which held licenses for the 
whole country unrestricted in the opera- 
tions which they were able to carry 


out. The public had no doubt begun 


perfectly certain that, in these days, to feel that the telephone service of the 
when there was a great deal of depres- country was inefficient and inadequate, 
sion in trade and agriculture, and when 'and had recognised the inability of the 
trade was said to be going out of the | companies adequately to provide both for 
country towns, largely owing to the thelocalgystemsand alsoforthetrunk wire 
parcel post, which made it easy to send | systems of the country, which would 
to London for an article, such communi | necessitate the expenditure of very large 
cation was very necessary, and would | sums of money. The Government were 
be the cause of much more business| alive to this fact, that the telegraph 
being done in the country towns.| revenue of the country was being very 
At this time of day, when it was | largely interfered with, and they were 
the universal opinion of the country also anxious to give facilities for the 
that large private monopolies should | extension of the telephone service, which 
not be allowed, it did seem to him) they recognised as necessary for the 
that for the Government deliberately to| commercial interests of the country. 
create a new and important private | |The Government were pressed very 
monopoly, was a policy which he could | strongly to take the whole system of 
not describe as anything but disastrous, | telephones into their own hands. Hon. 
*Toe POSTMASTER GENERAL/| Members who sat in the last Parliament 





(Mr. ArNotp Morzey, Nottingham, E.) 
said, the hon. Gentleman who had just 
sat down had dealt with matters he 
would have to refer to in the course of 
his remarks; but he could not help 
thinking that his speech would have 
been much more appropriate to the 
Telegraph Bill of 1892. The Amend- 
ment before the House dealt with three 
subjects. It proposed, first of all, to refer 
to a committee the agreement between the 
Post Office and the Telephone Company ; 
secondly, it dealt with the question of 
municipal licences; and, thirdly, with 





would remember that the hon. baronet, 
the Member for the College Division of 
Glasgow, in the month of March, 1892, 
brought forward a motion urging the 
Government to purchase the telephone 
systems, but the Government at that 
time did not see their way to a purchase. 
They had the experience of 1870 before 
them, when the Government of the day 
were forced to purchase: the telegraphs ; 
and when in undertaking a compulsory 
purchase of the telegraph systems 
they had to pay certainly twice, if not 
three times, their estimated value, 
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and in these circumstances the late 
Government very naturally and very 
rightly hesitated to adopt a policy which 
might have led them into an extravagant 
purchase of the telephones. They, there- 
fore, developed the alternative policy, the 
policy which had been described that 
night—namely, to take over the trunk 
wire telephone system of the country, 
and to give certain facilities to the com- 
panies to develop the local areas, and by 
80 doing to restrict the operations of the 
companies to the local areas, and enable 
them to supply a more effective service 
for the use of telephone subscribers. 
That policy was fully described in a 
Treasury Minute, and then the Tele- 
graph Bill of 1892 was introduced. That 
Bill and the Treasury Minute were re- 
ferred to a Committee of the House of 
Commons, and that Committee took evi- 
dence. He had no reason to think that 
any applications to be heard before the 
Committee were received from corpora- 
tions, or that any application of the 
kind was refused. The suggestion that 
corporations were excluded from giving 
evidence was, as far as he knew, without 
foundation. 

Mr. J. W. BENN said, the House 
would remember that the right hon. 
Member for the University of London 
pleaded that there should be added to the 
reference to the Committee that they 
should have power to send for persons, 
papers, and records, and that the request 
was not assented to. 

*Mr. ARNOLD MORLEY said, that 
that did not affect his statement that, as 
far as he knew, no application to be 
heard was received from any corpora- 
tion. He, therefore did not think it 
was fair to say that corporations were 
excluded from giving information. The 
Committee reported that “they had con- | 
sidered the Bill and made Amendments | 
thereto,” that in their opinion the re- 
sponsibility for the details of the agree- 
ment with the Companies must rest with 
the Government, and that the Agreement 
should be laid before Parliament. He 
had asked the opinion of leading Members 
of the Committee, and he had been told 
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House, and in the Act of Parliament no 
mention of such a condition was made. 
There was an analogous case to which 
he might draw attention. In the Tele- 
graph Act, 31 and 32 Victoria, cap. 110, 
power was given to the Postmaster 
General to make certain contracts, and 
section 22 of the Act said :— 


**Copies of all contracts, agreements, and 
arrangements, from time to time made under 
the authority of this Act, shall be laid before 
both Houses of Parliament within 14 days of 
the commencement of the Session next succeed- 
ing the making of such contract, agreement, or 
arrangement.’’ 


These words were very like the recom- 
mendation of the Committee, and they 
had never been taken to mean that 
Parliamentary sanction had to be ob- 
tained to an agreement. They merely 
meant that Parliament should be in- 
formed of each contract or agreement 
made under the Act. The same view was 
taken by the Committee in their Special 
Report, and there was no foundation for 
the idea that they meant that Parlia- 
mentary sanction must be obtained for 
the agreement beforehand. 

Mr. H. LABOUCHERE (North- 
ampton) asked whether his right hon. 
Friend had not said, on more than one 
occasion, that the agreement would be 
laid on the table of the House and that 
the House would have an opportunity to 
discuss it ? 

*Mr. ARNOLD MORLEY replied, 
that his hon. Friend’s recollection was 
not quite accurate. He had explained 
frequently that the Agreement was merely 
the embodiment in a formal legal docu- 
ment of the arrangement entered into by 
his predecessor. He had always declared 
that the agreement was one which he 
was bound to carry out. The Bill then 
passed through Parliament, and the pre- 
liminary documents for carrying out the 
policy of the late Government were duly 
signed. The first section of the Act of 
1892 declared that it was expedient to 
raise money with a view to carry into 
effect the scheme of the Postmaster 
General for the development of the 
telephonic system, and, in particular, 





by them that they intended no more than 
that Parliament should be informed of | 
the result of the negotiations. [Cries of | 


with a view to provide main lines of 
communication. That clause, he held, 
was a Parliamentary sanction of the 


“Oh.”] The report did not say that the | scheme of the Postmaster General, and 
Agreement should be laid upon the table! it was impossible to say, after reading 
of the House for the assent of the | that section, that the policy of the late 


Mr, Arnold Morley. 
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Government and the Agreement signed | should arise, but also of the right to 
by the late Government had not been grant to other companies or private 
recognised formally by Parliament. The) persons licences to work telephonic 
heads of the arrangement had now been | rs titi ith th ti 
embodied in a legal document and the *)*°™* in competition wi @ existing 
local areas had been settled between the | licemsees. If the new agreement were 
Post Office and the companies. If it had |not to come into operation the position 
not been for the time taken in settling of the National Telephone Company 
the areas within which, for the future, would remain practically the same as 
the companies were to be restricted in now, except that they would have control 
their operations, the legal agreements over the trunk wires as well as over the 
would have been signed on August 11th wires in the loca! areas. The effect of 
before the present Government came the agreement was that the Government 
into office. The settlement of the areas took over the trunk wires and became 
was a matter of great difficulty and responsible for them. The other matters 
complexity, and in regard to it the | dealt with concerned the interests of the 
telephone companies had acted in a very telephone user much more than the 
straightforward manner. The view taken interests of the Telephone Company. 
by the Government was that there was Fear had been expressed that this agree- 
a contract entered into between the late ment might possibly interfere with the 
Government and the telephone com- rights of local authorities and corporations 
panies from which they could not) in respect of their highways and streets. 
honourably withdraw ; that they were He thought Corporations were bound to 
bound to carry that contract into effect ;, keep in their own hands full control over 
and that in the circumstances they could | their own streets, and they would be very 
not consent to the agreement being made | unwise, in his opinion, if they allowed 
t of the reference to the Committee | any private company or individual to 
which had been aske:i for. He was not | acquire rights of interference over their 
responsible for the terms of the agree-| streets. He was surprised the hon. 
ment, and he was content to rest his. Member should have made the statement 
case upon the fact that when he accepted that there was any danger in this matter. 
office he found that agreement in exist Mr. J. W. BENN interposing, ex- 
ence. He could not honourably relieve | plained that his point was that certain 
himself from the obligations to carry it | rights which, under ordinary circum- 
out. There had been misapprehensions stances, must be secured from Parliament 
as to the effect of the agreement. He by the National Telephone Company—- 
had seen it described in the daily papers| an opportunity would be given to 
as a “monstrous ” agreement, and it had | municipalities to be heard in such case— 
been stated that the Post Office was! were under the agreement passed on by 
about to establish a huge private | the Post Office without that trouble. 
monopoly. But there was not an atom) *Mr.ARNOLD MORLEY: No, Sir ; 
of foundation for that statement, as the| the hon. Member really has not looked 
agreement created no monopoly. In| into the question with his usual acute- 
fact, he thought he should be able to| ness. The Post Office can confer no 
show that it precluded the possibility of | |power upon the National Telephone 
any monopoly being acquired by the | Company, or any company, which is not 
companies. Section 18 of the agreement | subject to the absolute veto of the local 
of the National Telephone Company | authority. 
declared that nothing should prejudice Mr. J. W. BENN: I am quite aware 
the right of the Postmaster General to) the power is subject. My contention is 
establish, extend, maintain, and work) that power is secured from the Post 
any system or systems of telephonic | Office without the necessity of coming 
communication in such a manner as he) to Parliament. 
should think fit, or to grant licences for; *Mr. ARNOLD MORLEY: They 
telephones to any personson such terms as | have not got any power the exercise of 
he might think fit. That was a com-| which is not subject to the assent of the 
plete reservation to the Postmaster | local authority. 
General not only of the right toesta-| Mr. J. W. BENN: I am aware of 
blish telephones himself if occasion | that. 
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*Mr. ARNOLD MORLEY: Then | their daily life. {An hon. Memper: 
what harm is done? The position was “ America.”| He did not think his hon. 
this. The local authority could either | Friend was aware of the fact that in the 
veto the action of the Company ; they | large towns of America subscribers had 
could, under Section 5 of the Act of| to pay £40 to £50 for the service which 
1892, impose conditions on the exercise|a subscriber in London obtained for 
by the Company of the powers conferred | from £10 to £20. He went further and 
by the Postmaster-General; or they| said that in a town like London, or 
could do what, in his opinion, would be| Glasgow, or Belfast, an effective tele- 
much wiser—namely, refuse to let the| phone service would be practically 
Company come into their streets. They! impossible if the large majority of 
could say, Such work as is necessary we|the houses were furnished with  tele- 
will do; you shall pay for it at cost| phones, so great would be the con- 
price, plus any percentage which may be | fusion caused by the increased number 
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necessary to cover an expense of adminis- 
tration. He made that suggestion to 


the Association of Municipal Corpora-| 


tions, and he was interested to find that 
the great Corporation of Manchester had 
previously, without his knowledge, come 
to terms with the Company, exactly on 
the lines of his own suggestion. He 
confessed, therefore, he did not see any 
hardship on the local authorities, 
because they had the matter absolutely 
under their own control. A reference 


had been made to the charges for trunk 


wires. No doubt the Treasury laid down | 


certain charges, but they were only sug- 
gested charges and would be open to 
revision by the light of experience as to 
whether they were reasonable or un- 
reasonable. 
was that the political and Parliamentary 
pressure brought to bear on the Post 
Office was much more effective than it 
ever would be over a private company 
with whom they could not get into con- 
tact. 

Mr. T. LOUGH (Islington, W.) asked 
whether the Postmaster-General would 
grant a licence to the municipality if the 
municipality were not satisfied with the 
terms of arrangement with the Telephone 
Company ? 

*Mr. ARNOLD MORLEY was coming 
to the question of Municipal Licences. 
Now, he strongly held that in all matters 
proper to them municipalities did their 
work much more effectively than the 


central Gavernment could, but there was | 


a great distinction between telephones 
and such subjects as gas and water. Gas 
and water were necessaries for every 
inhabitant of the country; telephones 
were not and never would be. It was 
no use trying to persuade themselves that 
the use of telephones could be enjoyed 
by the large masses of the people in 


On this point his experience | 


of exchanges. He was not stating his 
own opinion, but that of experts. What 
was wanted was prompt communication, 
and if there were a large number of 
people connected with the various ex- 
changes, and a greatly incressed number 
of exchanges, you could not get that 
prompt communication on which alone 
the value of the telephone system de- 
pended. Another argument against a 
municipal telephone system was that it 
was in no sense a local requirement. 
Year by year the telephone system was 
becoming more and more a_ national 
means of communication from town to 
town, and it was no more local in its 
attributes at the present time than 
either the post or .the _ telegraph. 
He did not think anyone would say that 
| the municipalities should have local con- 
trol of the telegraph and post office ser- 
vices. The telephone service was becom- 
ing not only national but international. 
They had already spoken from London 
with Marseilles, and before long there 
would very probably be telephonic com- 
munication with other large towns on 
the Continent. The view which he 
had stated that the telephone service 
was not local, but national and Imperial, 
had been confirmed in a striking way 
by that very Association of Municipal 
Corporations which had been quoted 
‘that night as opposed to the policy of 
the Department. They passed a resolu- 
tion containing these words 





| "That the subject should be treated as an 
| Imperial and not a local one.” 


| He ventured to think that the granting 
of municipal licences would be in effect 
treating it as a local and not as an Im- 
perial one. Of course, he and the Gov- 
ernment recognised that the House of 


Items took a great interest in this 
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question, as did also the 
localities. The Government were not 
disinclined that this question should be 
fairly and openly considered, and there- 
fore he was glad to be able to announce 
that they were prepared to assent to a 
Committee with the object of considering 
the question of municipal licences, and 
also the question of the advisability of 
competition that had been raised and 
upon which he had said very little that 
evening. 
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different | 
| gow, Tradeston) said, so much dissatisfac- 
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Mr. A. CAMERON CORBETT (Glas- 


tion had been felt upon this subject that 
no harm could be done whilst nothing 
but good would result from the matter 
being fully and fairly investigated by an 
impartial Committee. He felt assured 
that no Committee of the House desired 
that any agreement made by the Govern- 
ment should be departed from, or that 
the House or the Government should 
ever fail to fulfil any obligation upon 


He was as strongly opposed as which it had entered. He wished to say 


any Member of the House to the grant-|a word or two on the objections which 
ing of a monopoly to the National Tele-| had been urged by the right hon. Gen- 
phone Company or to any other com-|tleman to municipalities working their 


pany. He had resisted any attempt|own telephone system. 


He had told 


which might have been made to secure them that telephones were not a neces- 


that end. He believed the monopoly 
ought to be in the hands of the Crown. 
He believed that the State who owned 
the monopoly was bound w provide, 
first of all, a reasonably efficient ser- 
vice, and, secondly, a reasonably cheap 
service to the public, either through 
itself or through its licensees. Therefore, 
if a case was made out in any locality 
that the service was either not reason- 
ably efficient or not reasonably cheap, 
his opinion was that the Government 
would be bound to take steps to secure 
that such an efficient and reasonable 
service was provided. He did not want 
to prejudge this question. He had 
stated his own view upon it. The Gov- 
ernment were willing that the matter 
should be considered by a Committee, 
and they proposed, instead of the words 
of the Amendment, to insert the follow- 
ing words :— 


“That a Committee shall be appointed to | 


consider and report whether the provision now 
made for the telephone service in local areas is 
adequate, and whether it is expedient to supple- 
ment or improve this provision either by the 
sranting of licences to local authorities or other- 
Wise. 

That would enable the Committee to 
consider the arguments, pro and con, on 
the question of competition, and he 
thought the House would recognise that 
in agreeing to the appointment of that 
Committee they had gone a long way— 
in fact, the whole way—to meet the 
wishes of the Mover and Seconder of the 
Amendment with the exception of the 
agreement, which they could not and 
ought not to consider other than a bind- 
ing obligation on the Government. 





sity to the mass of the people. Well, 
all their municipalities were practically 
controlled by the working classes. If 
they did not wish to have the munici- 
pality controlling the telephone, then the 
municipality would not control them ; 
but by allowing the municipality to get 
licences, they allowed the masses of the 
people in their cities to decide whether 
the telephones should be worked by the 
municipality or not. It had been stated 
that this was a nationol and not a local 
question. But as far as the licences 
granted in particular cities were con- 
cerned, this was a local question. The 
municipality of Glasgow was very anxious 
to have a licence to work its own tele- 
phone, but it was no less anxious that 
the Government should ultimately take 
up the telephones and work them on its 
own account. While, however, a licence 


| was granted especially to work the Glas- 


gow telephones, it was desired that the 
municipality should be the authority 
entrusted with the license. It had been 
suggested that where underground tele- 
phones were necessary, and where it was 
impossible for the municipality to entrust 
the control of the streets to any private 
corporation working for profit, that the 
municipality should lay these under- 
ground wires and take all the care of 
them. If the municipality was to lay 
the wires and take all the care of main- 
tenance, there was no possible reason 
why the municipality should not take 
over all the undertaking and derive all 
the profit to be got from it. It seemed 
to him that corporations which had 
carried on their waterworks, gas, electric 


lighting, and, in some instances, their 
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tramways with marked success, should {in a Treasury minute dated May, 1892, 
be able to administer this business in an and one of the clauses was as follows :— 


effective way so as to give a cheaper and 
better supply to their citizens, and, at 
the same time, make it a source of profit | 
to the rates. He felt perfectly assured | 
that the municipality of Glasgow if it 
were entrusted with this work would do | 
it better and more cheaply than a com- 
pany, and would earn a profit rather 
than incur losses by doing so. 

Sir J. E. GORST (Cambridge Uni- 
versity) desired to say a few words on 
policy of the Telephone Act 1892. It 
was quite true, as the right hon. Gentle- 
man had said, that that policy became, 
not the policy only of the late Govern- 
ment, but of Parliament, because it was 
embodied in the Telegraph Bill which | 
was considered by a Select Committee of | 


‘* Unless the trunk wires are in the hands of 
| the State, a monopoly injurious to the public 
interest would inevitably ensue, to the advan- 
tage of the company which first laid down such 

trunk wires.”’ 


Then it was stated most distinctly 
that it was the object of the policy to 
secure— 


“That expansion of the telephonic system 
which is called for by public opinion and the 
necessities of the case.’ 


It was necessary for the Postmaster 
General to take possession of the trunk 
wires, and, unless the Postmaster 
General was then immediately ready to 


establish telephonic exchanges and to 


buy out the existing interests of the 
companies, he had no other wourse than 
to make a fair and reasonable arrange- 





the House of Commons, and by passing | ment with the existing companies, and 
the Telegraph Act Parliament adopted | so prevent the enormous outlay of public 
and placed itsownimprimatur onthe policy money which would have been necessary 
which the Government had proposed. |for taking the telephones over. The 
But what was the policy of the late! existing companies had only 19 years 
Government? So far from being an unexpired of their licence—a period now 
attempt, as an hon. Member had de-| diminished to 16 years—and although 
clared, to create a gigantic monopoly, it | the companies strongly pressed the 
was really a successful attempt on the| Government, in consideration of their 
part of the Government to prevent a| giving up the trunk lines and entering 
monopoly growing up. At that time! into the agreement now being discussed, 
the Government had indeed a monopoly | to extend the period, the Government 
in the telephones by law, but, in fact, it | refused. The temporary nature of the 
had not a single trunk line in its posses- | licence was in itself some protection to 
sion, but only a few insignificant tele-|the public; but the Government, in 
phone exchanges. The whole telephonic | laying this policy before the House, were 
system of the country was gradually not satisfied with that alone. They 
becoming absorbed by the companies, reminded the telephone companies and 
and there was a fear that by getting Parliament that the right of the Post 
hold of all the trunk lines, the companies | Office to establish telephone exchanges 
would acquire not a legal monopoly | had been reserved by Mr. Fawcett, and 
but a practical monopoly, which would | would be maintained. 

have prevented the Postmaster General | 
from using his own rights under the law | 
without a claim for compensation which | 
would have been very difficult to resist. 
Besides, the development of this busi- Further, they pointed out that no 
ness was making a very serious inroad| other licence for the whole country 


‘*The Department holds itself ready, as in 
the past, to ome with the reasonable demands 
of any town or district for telephonic facilities.” 


upon the telegraphic revenue, and the 
taxpayer's interests were being very 
seriously affected by the laissez faire of 
the Government. Thus it was the 
duty of the Government to make such 
proposals to Parliament as would prevent 
the monopoly, which was the property of 
the nation, from being practically des- 
troyed ; and their policy was explained 
Mr. A, Cameron Corbett. 


would be granted, and that no applica- 
tion would be entertained for a licence 
| to establish a telephonic exchange unless 
it were backed by a resolution passed by 
the corporation or other municipal 
authoritiy of the district, and they pro- 
ceeded then to say that in this way com- 
petition would not be excluded, but a 
check would be imposed on the formation 
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of companies whose object was to force 
the existing licensees to buy them out. 
It was also to be distinctly understood 
that should licences be granted on other 
principles no other company, now or 
hereafter to be licensed, should have any 
ground of action for breach of contract 
or want of good faith on the part of the 
Postmaster General. What more could 

ibly have been done in the enuncia- 
tion of the telephone policy to thoroughly 
protect the public and maintain the 
Postmaster General’s monopoly, while 
securing all reasonable facilities and 
advantages to localities? That policy 
was examined by a Select Committee 
and embodied in the Telephone Act of 
1892. The agreement now under con- 
sideration was entered into under that 
policy ; and he was glad that the Post 
master General had stated that the agree- 
ment could not now be upset even by Parlia- 
ment. Parliament, of course, had power 
to do anything ; but this was an agree- 
ment entered into by the Government of 
the State and a public company ; and if 
Parliament were to upset such an agree- 
ment there would be an end to all public 
contracts and confidence. As to the 
future policy of the Government, that 
was another question, and he could only 
regret that, instead of that policy being 
determined by the Government them- 
selves, it was given into the doubt- 
ful hands of a Select Committee. 
He should have thought that the system 
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Government—no matter of what political 
colour the Government might be. In 
fact it was the innocence of the Govern- 
ment that was their danger; because, 
when any body of men, trained in com- 
mercial life were brought into contact 
with a body of men trained in official 
life, it always followed that the commer- 
cial gentlemen got the best of the bargain. 
It was therefore advisable that all trans- 
actions of this sort should be first sub- 
mitted to the House, which was supposed 
to contain highly-trained intellect in 
every walk of life. What he had said 
was well illustrated by the agreements 
with the telephone companies. The 
Postmaster General had said he felt 
himself in honour bound by any agree- 
ment entered into by his predecessor, 
and that he was bound to carry out the 
policy of his predecessor. But which 
policy was it? Because the policy em- 
bodied in the Treasury minute of 1892 
was entirely different from the policy set 
forth in the agreement initialled by the 
late Postmaster General, and signed in 
full by the chairman of the Telephone 
Company. He gave his right hon. Friend 
credit for trying to reconcile those two 
policies, because he had introduced into 
the new agreement matter from the 
Treasury minute of 1892. He quite 
agreed with the sentiment expressed by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Cambridge University, when he said 





that the Treasury minute was. a most 





of administering the affairs of State by | admirable example of what a telephone 
Select Committee had already gone too policy should be. That minute contem- 
far. Sooner or later the Government | plated agreements between the Govern- 
would have to stop that course, and would | ment and telephone companies in the 
have to assume its proper function of | plural ; it provided that the Government 
administering the affairs of the country. | should take over the trunk line, so that 
Sir JAMES M. CARMICHAEL | there should be no monopoly, and recog- 
(Glasgow, St. Rollox) was glad the /|nised that there might be a system of 
Postmaster-General had consented to | competition within the same area. It 
have this question investigated by a enjoined that no licence should be issued 
Select Committee. He held the opinion | until a resolution in favour of it was 
that no Government Department ought | passed by the Corporation or other 
to enter into any agreement with any Municipal authority, and evidence given 
commercial body-—whether it was an | that there was sufficient capital to carry 
agreement between the Secretary for | out the undertaking. Was it to limit 
Foreign Affairs and a company in| competition that these conditions were 
Uganda, or an agreement between the imposed? No, for it said— 
Postmaster General, and a_ telephone = ia a lta 
wi i ; | ** In this way competition will not be excluded, 
ete ME engye ge a — | but a check will be Tenposed on the formation of 
‘ : ee | companies whose sole object is to force the ex- 
tion, and possibly the rejection of the | isting licensees to buy them up.” 
House. He said that without any dis- 
trust of the capacity or probity of ot enee the whole spirit of the Treasury 
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minute was a spirit encouraging compe- 
tition. But when he came to the agree- 
ment, he found they did not contain one 
word of the articles set forth in the 
minute. There was no mention in the 
agreement of the right of the Govern- 
ment to grant competing licences. There 
was no hint that the companies could be 
subjected to any competition whatever. 
The principle of encouraging competition 
was entirely given away. It was under- 
stood that only two companies—the 
National Telephone Company and the 
New Telephone Company——were to be 
amalgamated, and that they were not to 
be subjected to competition. It was 
true that paragraph 18 of the new agree- 
ment, which was much broader in its 
scope than the old agreement, did 
retain to the Postmaster General the 
power to grant licences, and to make ar- 
rangements with other companies or 
persons, which would include corpora- 
tions. But when the Postmaster General 
was approached by a Corporation to 
carry out that right which he retained, 
and on which he laid such stress, he de- 
clined todoso. Anapplication was made to 
him by Glasgow. One would have thought 
that if any city could have fulfilled the 
two conditions laid down in the Treasury 
minute, the city of Glasgow could. 
If there was any area at all in which 
competition could be allowed, it was in 
an area of the size of Glasgow, which 
came next to London in proportion to 
population. The Postmaster General 
claimed that his policy was endorsed by 
the Telegraph Act of 1892, but when 
that Act was passed the agreement which 
he considered binding had not been 
before the House. The Act of 1892 
endorsed the policy of the Treasury 
Minute of May 1892. If the Postmaster 
General would carry out the policy of 
the Treasury Minute, allowing free and 
healthy competition, see that the com- 
panies to whom he gave competing 
licences were solid and fit to compete, 
and allow corporations and municipalities 
to enter into competition, he would be 
satisfied. 

*Sir C. CAMERON (Glasgow,College), 
expressed himself in favour of the 
nationalisation of the telephones. There 
was nothing antagonistic to the ultimate 
realisation of that in granting licences to 
municipalities. Until the nation 
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municipalities might be intrusted with 
the telephones. The ultimate assump. 
tion of the control of the system by the 
nation would be facilitated rather than 
impeded by municipal co-operation. 
What was wanted was free competition. 
Had the proposal of the Postmaster 
General been put in competition with a 
motion that in the opinion of the House, 
telephonic licences should be granted to 
municipal and other authorities, he should 
have voted for the latter. The House had, 
however, now either to accept the proposal 
of the Postmaster General, or vote for a 
Committee to inquire into the agreement. 
If the Committee were authorised to in- 
quire into the expediency of granting 
licences tomunicipal and other authorities, 
the whole question of competition would 
be opened up, and by the decision of the 
Committee the policy of the Postmaster 
General would have to be guided. If it 
were proposed that licences should be 
granted to municipalities, and that 
there should be competition and not 
monopoly, he would vote for that and 
against a Committee, but when the Post- 
master General offered a Committee, and 
the proposition of the hon. Member did 
no more, it seemed to him that the 
suggestion of the Postmaster General was 
in every respect worthy of support. 
From a Post Office point of view, it ap- 
peared to him that it was most impor- 
tant that they should have competition. 
The monopoly, it was argued, was about 
to be confirmed, but it would break 
down the moment that the policy of 
granting licences to municipalities and 
competing companies was adopted. He 
was utterly opposed to the views of the 
Postmaster General on the subject of 
the municipal working of the telephone. 
He entirely favoured, however, the 
appointment of the Committee to in- 
quire into the subject of competition 
and the feasibility of granting these 
licences, and he strongly urged the hon. 
Member for the Tower Hamlets to 
| accept the Government proposal. 

| Mr. G. J. GOSCHEN (St. George's, 
| Hanover Square), said, in the absence of 
the late Postmaster General, who, with 
himself, had been specially responsible 
for the policy adopted in 1892, he 
| trusted the House would be willing to 
| give him a few minutes of its attention. 
two matters which he 
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prepared to take the matter up, the| thought might be entirely separated— 
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one was the agreement, the other was 
the policy to be followed side by side 
with it. They might accept this agree- 
ment, and they might nevertheless carry 
out every single detail of the Treasury 
minute of May, 1892. That was the 
point which he wished to bring home to 
Parliament and to the country. The hon. 
Member for the St. Rollox Division of 
Glasgow had tried to show that the 
heads of the agreement made with the 
Telephone Company were not in accord- 
ance with the Treasury minute of 1892. | 
He bowed to the independent judgment | 
of the hon. Member, who thought that 
officials were incompetent to deal with 
the astute gentlemen of commercial com- 
panies, but he could assure him that 
every clause of this agreement was gone | 
through with the greatest possible care, 
not only by the permanent officials of | 
the Department, but also by himself and | 
other responsible Ministers; and he) 
must claim that he had also some com- 
mercial knowledge, and was not incom- 
petent to form an opinion on a docu- 
ment of this kind. He had been present 
also at many of the negotiations, and | 
they saw that in no single respect should 

the rights of the Government be inter- 

fered with, or the possibility of competi- 

tion, when necessary, lost. He thought | 
it was a mistake for the hon. Gentleman 

to compromise the reserved rights of the 

Government by stating that they were 

not reserved in this document. Surely | 
it was unnecessary to put into the docu- | 
ment that those rights were reserved by 

Parliament to the executive Government. 

Sir J. M. CARMICHAEL: It was 
put in to the agreement. 

Mr. G. J. GOSCHEN said, these 
rights were inherent in the executive 
Government. He thought he might 
state in the strongest possible way that 
the Postmaster General, the present 
Government, and the late Government 
held that view. Were the rights given 
away by the draft agreement or by the 
heads of the agreement? Was there any | 
private promise to the Company that the 
Government could not grant licences if | 
it wished? The power remained to Her | 
Majesty’s Government to grant licences 
to municipal corporations, or to grant 
licences to other companies if they so 
chose, and therefore no attack upon this 
agreement could be made with regard to 
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any particular conditions. No examin- 
ation by the Committee could strengthen 
the inherent right of the Government 
which had been retained, and, therefore, 
to upset an agreement which had been 
made in order to insure rights which 
existed, notwithstanding that agreement, 
was surely a course which the House of 
Commons need not take. He would ask 
the House of Commons whether it 
realised what it would mean by disavow- 
ing this document. Hon. Members 
feared that they had parted with certain 
rights, but if it could be shown, as it 
had been, that those rights were 
reserved to the executive Government 
the agreement need not be attacked 
for the purpose of securing to the muni- 
cipal corporations the right to exercise 
the powers they desired to exercise. 


It would be the first time in the history of 


Parliament, he believed, that a document 
signed by the Government was repudiated 
by the House. It would be evading the 
law if they were to endeavour to get out 
of a contract which had thus been 
entered into, and it would at least be 


‘considered very sharp practice. The 


House of Commons ought not to enter 
on a course of this kind. He had shown 
that it was unnecessary to upset the 
agreement, and he now contended that 
it would be inexpedient. He felt strongly 
that in such a case the House would be 
embarking upon a course which if suc- 
cessful would make it very difficult to 
conduct negotiations in future. The 
late Government was as much com- 
promised in this matter as the present 


Government. [Several hon. MEMBERS: 
“ More so.”} Yes, he frankly admitted 
more so. It was, however, with the 


present Government to settle the policy 
side by side with the agreement ; but un- 
fortunately, the late Government were no 
longer in a position to give effect to their 
responsibility. He frankly told the 
House that if they were still in power 
and a document signed by them was 
repudiated by the House he should hold 
that the Minister could no longer hold 
his position. He believed such a course, 
if adopted, would shake general con- 
fidence in the administration of public 
business. He wished to say just one 
word or two about the position outside 
the agreement. It was a question for 
Her Majesty's Government how far side 
by side with the agreement, and in virtue 
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of the rights which had been reserved | 
under it and reserved to Parliament, 
they would or would not allow further 
competition. It must be borne in mind, 
however, that competition in the question | 
of telephones stood on a different footing | 
from competition in other matters, 
because of the confusion it must neces- | 
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majority of Members would be satisfied 
with the offer made by the Government. 
That offer was made with considerable 
reluctance, because the Government were 
anxious to maintain their own responsi- 
bility. The Committee would discuss 
the question of municipal licences, of 
competition, and if necessary, of the pur- 


sarily involve. There might be mamy | chase of the telephones by the State. He 
industries in which five or six companies | hoped that hon. Members would be satis- 
might exercise their business at the same | fied with that result, and would not go 
time, but great confusion would arise if! the length of upsetting this contract. 

that number of companies—or even two Mr. H. LABOUCHERE (Northamp- 
companies—sought to conduct telephone | ton) said, the real question was whether 
business together in the same area. Still, | the House ought to have the right to 
he attached less importance to that) ratify or to reject this agreemcat. They 
point because the Government had/did not quarrel with the Government 
offered to refer that matter to a Select | for purchasing the trunk lines; but the 
Committee. The Committee, he gathered | agreement went a great deal further, 
from the speech of the Postmaster | and embodied all sorts of conditions and 
General, would discuss a number of| arrangements with the existing Tele 
questions—how far competition should| phone Companies. The report of the 
be introduced, how far municipal cor-| Committee on the Telephone Bill stated 





porations should be intrusted with the | 
exercise of certain powers, and he was 
not sure whether or not it would be 
within the scope of their reference to 
consider the question of the purchase of 
the telephones. He was inclined to 
think that the words “and _ other- 
wise” would enable the Committee to 
do so. He desired to say here that the 
late Government were entirely re- 
sponsible for the non-purchase of the 
telephones two or three years ago. 
The policy of the Treasury minute had 
scarcely been impugned. By that policy 
they stood, and by that policy they hoped 
the Government would stand. With 
regard to the trunk lines he would point 
out to the hon. Member for St. Rollox 
that if the Government had not bought 
the trunk lines no Member from Glasgow 
could communicate with London except 
by the kind permission of the National 
Telephone Company. 

Sir J. M. CARMICHAEL: I am 
entirely in favour of the purchase of 
the trunk lines and of the Treasury 
Minute. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, that then the 
hon. Member must be in favour of the 
agreement. [‘“ No, no.”] Could the hon. 
Member prove the slightest divergence 
between the two, except that the con- 
ditions expressed in the Treasury Minute 
had not been included in the agreement. 
He had put his views very candidly 
before the House, and he hoped the 


that the agreement was to be laid on 
the Table, and he entirely contested the 
Postmaster-General’s statement that that 
simply meant that it was to be placed on 
the Table in order that the House 
might be advertised of the fact that the 
agreement had been made, It was im- 
possible to conceive that such an agree- 
ment could possibly be made without 
being laid upon the Table of the House. 
The hon. Member for North Bucks, who 
was a member of the Committee on the 
Telephone Bill, informed him that he 
understood the Committee’s report to 
mean that the agreement was to be sub- 
mitted to the judgment of the House. 
It was said that the agreement had been 
initialled by the late Postmaster-General, 
and that, therefore, it was binding upon 
his successor. But that agreement was 
made with two separate Telephone Com- 
panies, the object being to prevent a 
monopoly and to create competition. 
Since then, however, one of the 
Companies had absorbed the other, 
and, therefore, the fundamental basis 
of the agreement no longer existed. 
His right hon. Friend the Postmaster 
General had given them a distinct pledge 
that this agreement should be laid on 
the Table of the House, and that they 
should have an opportunity of discussing 
it. But was he not trifling with the 
House if he led them to believe that an 
opportunity for discussing the matter 
was to be afforded? At any rate, that 
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promise involved the right of the House 
to expect that the agreement would not 
be ratified before they had a chance of 
approving it. He did not think it at 
all a good one, because it created a 
monopoly, and gave this company power 
to lay its system over any particular 
town without first obtaining the permis- 
sion of the Post Office, which every other 
Company had to get. 

*Mr. ARNOLD MORLEY said, that, 
if the agreement had not come into 
existence at all, the company would 
have its licences notwithstanding, and 
would be in exactly the same position as 
under the agreement. Instead of being 
restricted to local areas, they would have 
licences over the whole country, trunk 
lines and all. 

Mr. H. LABOUCHERE said, that 
might be so, but would any other com- 
pany have got a licence? One of the 
terms of the agreement was that two or 
three licences should be swept away. 
He would tell his right hon. Friend 
what occurred with the late Mr. Fawcett 
at the commencement of the telephones. 
Mr. Fawcett had granted a licence to 
this telephone company, whereupon some 
responsible persons came to him in the 
Lobby complaining that they could not 
get a similiar licence. He represented to 
Mr. Fawcett the result of the interview, 
and that Gentleman fully agreed with 
him that in giving only one licence he 
was creating a monopoly, but stated that 
he should be ready to grant licences to 
persons who had a monetary basis. But 
under the late Postmaster General there 
seemed a tendency not to give them, and 
his right hon. Friend appeared to be 
following the same policy. By a clause 
in the agreement the licence had to be 
renewed every seven years ; if it were 
not renewed then the company ceased to 
be a telephone company ; but his right 
hon. Friend had said, “No one wonld 
dream of enforcing this.” That was to 
say, that a huge monopoly would be 
created, and in the end the State would 
have to pay an excessive price for them 
as was the case with the telegraphs. 
This was one of the most watered com- 
panies existing, and he did not think 
they should encourage such watering of 
capital, and levying of rates, to benefit 
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capitalists and other objectionable people. 
He hoped his hon. Friend would stick to 
his guns rather than accept the offer 
which the right hon. Gentleman had 
made. 

Toe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby) 
said, it would be a most serious thing if 
the House of Commons repudiated an 
agreement which had been made by the 
Executive Government. The adminis- 
tration of the country depended to an 
enormous extent on the good faith of the 
Government and the good faith of Par- 
liament. If Parliament interfered with 
that principle it would strike a blow 
which would affect questions far wider 
than anything connected with telephones. 
With regard to this agreement, he must 
say that if it was interfered with they 
would inflict great public mischief. He 
did not believe, however, that the House 
of Commons would do anything of the 
kind. It never had done it, and he did 
not believe it would do it now. As he 
understood the objection to the agree- 
ment, it was that the agreement had in 
some way or other deprived the Govern- 
ment of something which it ought to 
have. The Postmaster General said it 
did not, and that he could set up any 
competition that he liked. In this 
matter they had to take into account 
various considerations. He remembered 
perfectly well an estimate made by Mr. 
Scudamore that the purchase of the 
telegraphs would cost about £3,000,000, 
but ultimately it cost the Government 
£10,000,000 ; and at this moment the 
Government lost £500,000 a year by the 
telegraphs. It, therefore, required great 
caution in dealing with this matter. He 
thought the policy adopted was a sound 
policy. If they set aside this agreement 
the company would have a more complete 
monopoly than before. The Member for 
Northampton spoke of a poor company 
and watered capital, but he knew nothing 
about that. Let him observe that the 
first thing the Committee would have to 
consider would be whether the provision 
made for telephone service in local areas 
was adequate—whether sufficient service 
was given at a proper price. If the 
Committee came to the conclusion that 
the service was not good, or that the 
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charges were too high, they would report 
against the company. What would he 
the consequence? Some other service 
would be given in place of the service 
which was inadequate. The company 
was, in fact, only acting as temporary 
agents for the Government, and if the 
Government were not satisfied they could 
give it in favour of some other persons. 
The Government desired to carry out 
the policy of the Minute of 1892. It 
commended itself to his hon. Friend be- 
cause it recognised the right of com- 
petition, if competition were necessary. 
The first thing which the Committee 
would have to determine was, what was 
the position and action of the present 
company under its present conditions. 
The next thing to determine was whether, 
in substitution or supplement of the 
present service, and in response to the 
desires of other parties, licences should 
be granted to the local authorities or 
otherwise. What more could hon. 
Members wish the Committee to do? 
It was not denied that the House of 
Commons could do anything short of 
turning a man into a woman; it could, 
no doubt, repudiate the National Debt ; 
it had the power to do so, but it would 
not be advisable. It seemed to him, 
therefore, that everything which anyone 
could desire was included under the 
terms of the recommendation to the Com- 
mittee which his right hon. Friend had 
offered, because it would have to deter- 
mine whether they were or were not 
satisfied with the service as being 
adequate, or whether the service should 
be handed over to the municipalities or 
anyone else. The reference to the Com- 
mittee would be-— 


**to consider and report whether the provision 
now made for the telephone service in local 
areas is inadequate, and whether it is expedient 
to supplement or improve this provision either 
by granting a licence to local authorities or 
otherwise.’’ 


The Government had reserved actually 
the power to grant licences to whomso- 
ever it chose, to undertake the service 
itself, or to give it to some one else. It 
was a mistake to suppose that it had 
created a monopoly in this company. 
There was no monopoly contemplated by 
the minute, and no monopoly was created 


Sir W. Harcourt. 
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by the agreement. He hoped in these 


circumstances that the House would 
adopt such a recommendation as he had 
indicated. 

Mr. A. D. PROVAND (Glasgow, 
Blackfriars) pointed out that the con- 
tention of the Mover and Seconder of 
the Motion was to the effect that the 
policy of the present Government was 
not that of the last Government. They 
did not object to Parliament buying 
the trunk wires, but to the method 
by which the purchase was to be 
effected. The Treasury Minute was per- 
fectly clear on the points of granting 
licences to local authorities and main- 
taining competition ; and the policy of the 
last Government, as stated in the House 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
the Postmaster General, was to the same 
effect. The objections taken were, tothe 
policy pursued by the present Postmaster 
General, inasmuch as he refused to grant 
licences to local authorities ; and also to 
the fact that the proposed agreement 
went altogether beyond the Treasury 
Minute. In the proposed agreement 
there were new charges to be made to 
the public which might be described as 
terminals. There was not a word re- 
lating to such a charge in the Treasury 
Minute, nor in the statements made to 
the House by the last Government, nor 
in the evidence given before the Com- 
mittee of 1892. The Postmaster General 
had said that that Committee had con- 
sidered the whole policy of the Govern- 
ment, and had approved of it. That was 
impossible, as they reported in the month 
of June, while the heads of arrangement 
were not initialled until the following 
August, and these were kept secret by 
the Postmaster General for two years 
after that, although asked for frequently 
in the House during that time. It was 
impossible that the Committee could 
report on anything more than was before 
them-—namely, the Treasury Minute and 
the Bill to neither of which had any 
objection been taken during that Debate, 
except as to the excessive mileage scale 
of the Post Office. The chairman of the 
National Telephone Company drew the 
attention of the Committee to the high 
mileage rates the Post Office intended to 
charge, and said that while many of the 
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company’s present rates were 3d. and | proposed that agreement with a telephone 
6d., the Post Office would make them | company that had no double wires at 
6d. and Is., that was to say, they would jall, except a few in the Neweastle 
double them. The terminals would | district; and, in the end, we should 
operate in this way: If, for example, therefore have a system which the 
London had a telephone licence, it could | Treasury Minute had said was inefficient, 
not send a message to Brighton unless | and which was condemned by the Tele- 
Brighton had also an exchange, which | phone Company’s own representatives. 
would deliver the message free, other-| If the Postmaster could amend his sug- 
wise the London message would be | gestion for a Committee by referring to 
delivered through the present Company |it all that had occurred since the Act 
at Brighton, which would charge a ter-|of 1892, the offer might be taken as 
minal for doing so, The effect of that | satisfactory, but, if not, he recommended 
would be to double the rate between|his hon. Friend the Member for the 
London and Brighton. In Scotland the|Tower Hamlets to go to a Division. 
increase in charges would be enormous. | Down to the end of 1890 the National 
Where the excessive Post Office mileage | Telephone Company had an absolute 
scale and the terminals both operated,|monopoly. Since then they had no 
many of the current rates would be not | monopoly whatever except what had heen 
only doubled, but trebled. Competition | created and maintained bythe Postmaster 
would therefore be seriously checked by | General. He deprecated terminals which 
the proposed agreement. In many | were now being charged, and said they 
places such a large number of commercial | were invented by the Agreement. There 
men required inter-town telephone service, | was no mention of them in the Treasury 
that they would not subscribe to any | Minute, although it was claimed that it 
exchange which could not give it at least | left a wide discretion to the telephone 
as cheap as at present, and this would | companies in the matter. Many other 
be made impossible by the proposed | objections to the Agreement might be 
agreement. The monopoly of the| pointed out. The Treasury Minute said 
National Telephone Company expired | an efficient telephone service was impos- 
with the Bell Patent at the close of 1890, | sible without double wires. The Post 
but the monopoly had since been re-| Office was refusing licences to Local 
crerated and maintained by the Post-| Authorities who would have proper 
master General refusing licences to) double wire and were making a bargain 
municipalities in order that they might| for 17 years with companies who had 
compete. The National Telephone few such wires. 

Company had no monoply, except *Mr. J. FLETCHER MOULTON 
that which was conferred on them | (Hackney 8.) only wished to put quite 
by the action of the Postmaster clearly the position of those who thought 
General. The Treasury Minute ex- | it advisable that the inquiry should be 
pressly noted the inefficiency of single- | somewhat widened, lest it should be 
wire telephone exchanges, and the neces- thought that they were less particular 
sity of a double-wire system, and the | about the good faith of the Administra- 
Telephone Company’s own witnesses told | tive Government. The question to go 
the Committee in 1892, that the local before the Committee was not the ques- 
exchanges in different towns must have | tion of the validity of the agreement, but 
double wires, otherwise the Government | the question of the nature of the proposals 
trunks would not give efficient service. contained in it——— 

One of the Telephone Company's wit- Tur CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
nesses said that the £1,000,000 the CHEQUER, interposing, said that 
Government intended to expend would | that would be within the scope of the 
be useless unless they were connected reference. 

with double-wire local exchanges. Never- *Mr. MOULTON expressed himself as 
theless, the Postmaster General had re- | being quite satisfied. There were many 
fused to license municipalities, who things in the proposed agreement which 
would erect double-wire exchanges, and required explanation, and it was most 
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important that the House should be made| Question :— 

fully aware of the nature of these grants| «‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand 
and their full scope. They had had enough | Pt of the Question.” 

experience in connection with Tramways | Put and negatived. 


and Gasand Water Companies to make > 
them very careful how they granted any to ee So : “ That those words 


further monopolies. 
Mr. J. W. BENN understood that the| Amendment proposed to the proposed 
agreement was to be submitted to the Amendment :— 


‘ . ** To leave out all the words after the word 
Committee, and that its effect on the senuiiiion’ tn tie and teal, ta cena 


rights of the municipalities of large towns | the words ‘and report whether the provision 


like Liverpool, Glasgow, and other |now made for the telephone service in local 
| to establish te f thei areas is adequate ; and whether it is expedient to 
pences (0 6S ma systems G1 cir OWN? | supplement or improve this provision either by 


would be considered. In that case he | the granting of licences to Local Authorities or 
thought he would not be wise in pressing | *herwise.""—(Mr, Arnold Morley.) 
his motion. Question :— 

Mr. A. C. MORTON (Peterborough) ‘* That the words proposed to be left out stand 
asked the right hon. Gentleman the | part of the proposed Amendment,” 
Chancellor of the Exchequer whether he | put and negatived. Words added. 
would withhold the agreement until after | 
the Committee had reported ? | Question :-— 


Mr. H. 8S. FOSTER (Lowestoft) sug-| “ That the words, ‘a Select Committee be 
, appointed to consider and report whether the 
gested that it could do no harm to hold rovision now made for the telephone service in 


the agreement over for another month. ( tearsope is a? and ee it is expe- 
He would like to know whether the | “C?* © Supplement or improve Mus provision, 
right hon. Gentleman was aware that | Authorities” be added after the fist word 
the chairman of the National Telephone | ‘ That,’ or otherwise.” 
Company, at a recent meeting of the) 
deities, stated that the agreement | Put and agreed to. 
would be submitted to Parliament for | Main Question, as amended, put and 
approval. If that was so, what ground | agreed to. 
was there for supposing that the National : 
Telephone Company would have any | Ordered : That a Select Committee be 
cause of complaint if Parliament desired | @ppointed to consider and report. 
to modify that agreement ? 4 2 
Mr. J. W. BENN said, he would be SHOPS (EARLY CLOSING) BILL. 
glad if the Postmaster General could see, The Select Committee was nominated 
his way to accede to the request that the | of,—Mr. Baldwin, Marquess of Carmar- 
agreement should be held over pending then, Mr.CameronCorbett, Mr. Diamond, 
the deliberations of the Committee, for | Dr. F arquharson, Mr. Charles Fenwick, 
the reason that he and those who agreed | Mr. Frederick Frye, Sir John Gorst, 
with him contended that the agreement | Mr. Seale-Hayne, Mr. Kearley, Mr. 
laid on the Table did not in some respects | Leake, Sir John Lubbock, Sir Blundell 
agree with the heads of the arrangement. | Maple, Sir Francis Powell, and Mr. 
Sir W. V. HARCOURT explained | Samuel Smith. 
tliat what he said was that the effect of : 
the agreement was to be before the Com. Ordered,—-That the Committee have 
mittee. As to the matter of form, the Power to send for Persons, Papers, and 
proper way in which the question would | - 
be put was to leave out all the words : 
after the word “ consider” in the Motion | Ordered,—That Five be the quorum.— 
of his hon. Friend, and to insert words (447. Thomas Ellis.) 
carrying out the suggestion made by 





wre . House adjourned at Five minutes 
his right hon. Friend the Postmaster after Twelve o'clock till 
General. Monday next. 


Mr. Moulton. 


An Asterisk (*) at the commencement of a Speech indicates revision by the Member. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monday, 4th March 18985. 


SUNDAY BILL. [H.L.] 


A Bill to amend an Act passed in the year 
1781 for Preventing certain Abuses and Pro- 
fanations on the Lord’s Day called Sunday.— 
Was presented by Lord Hobhouse; read 1*; 
and to be printed. [No. 29.] 


SEA FISHERIES REGULATION 
(SCOTLAND) BILL. 

*THeE LORD PRIVY SEAL (Lord 
TWEEDMOUTH), in moving that this Bill 
be read a second time, said, that ever 
since he first sat in the House of Com- 
mons the subject was one to which he 
had given considerable attention ; and 
he should be afraid to say how many 
Committees and Commissions to deal 
with it he had sat upon during that time. 
Either as a private Member or as Chair- 
man he had been placed upon them by 
both Parties ; and he had never dealt 
with the subject in any way from a 
Party point of view. If any evidence 
were wanted of the fact that the subject 
had been dealt with in freedom from 
Party bias it might be found in the fact 
that Bills on this subject, very similar to 
this Bill, brought forward by himself in 
1890 and 1891, had on the backs of them 
the names of such representative Members 
from Scotland, and men of such diverse 
views as Mr. Duff, Colonel Malcolm of 
Poltalloch, Mr. Finlay, and Mr. Angus 
Sutherland, the present Chairman of the 
Scotch Fisheries Board. This Bill was 
not urged upon their Lordships from any 
Party point of view ; but it was a sincere 
and honest attempt to deal with a ques- 
tion of great importance. A somewhat 
similar Bill was before their Lordships 
last year, when, owing to their action, it 
was dropped. The first objection taken 
to it in this House was, that it compelled 
the owners of mussel beds to produce 
their title ; and the second, that Scotland 
was compulsorily divided into districts 
and certain rating provisions made, 
which were objectionable On both these 
points an endeavour had been made 
to meet the views of their Lordships. 
The mussel clauses had been inserted in 
this Bill in exactly the same form as 
they left this House last year after 
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Amendment by this House. With 
regard to the division of the country into 
districts, it was urged last year that 
Scotland had received different treatment 
from England, and that if provisions 
that had been and were in force in 
England were adopted with regard to 
Scotland there would be less objection to 
the proposals of the Bill. This Bill 
embodied the exact provisions as to 
District Fishery Committees which 
were now in force in England. In 1888 
a Conservative Government passed a 
Bill for instituting District Committees 
in England ; and in this Bill the pro- 
visions of the English Act were applied 
mutatis mutandis to Scotland. The 
fishing industry was a more important 
one to Scotland than it was ever to 
England. Scotland was a poorer country 
with a small population, and at the same 
time with a very long coast-line. The 
extent of the coast-line of Scotland was 
about 2,500 miles, and that of England 
about 2,000 miles. The number of 
fishermen in each country was very 
nearly equal—roughly about 45,000 men 
and boys. To these must be added 1,600 
fish-curers in Scotland, employing some 
50,000 persons ; then there were boat- 
builders, net-makers, coopers, and so forth, 
with their wives, families, and depen- 
dents. It would be no exaggeration to 
say that one-eighth of the population 
of the country were engaged in the 
fishing trade in one way or the other. 
As to the amount of fish caught there 
was pretty nearly equality between the 
two countries. But Scotland with a 
land area only about one-half that of 
England and Wales and a population of 
less than one-seventh must look upon her 
fisheries differently from England and 
Wales. In the main all parties were 

upon four points. One was, that 
there should be a reconstitution of the 
Scottish Fisheries Board, and that some- 
thing of a _ representative character 
should be given to it. The second was, 
that there should be district fisheries 
Committees. The third was that some 
further powers should be given to the 
Fisheries Board to regulate the various 
forms of fishing that are practised around 
the coast. The fourth was that some 
Legislative facilities should be given for 
improving and developing the mussel 
fisheries, which are so important for 
furnishing bait. On these four points 
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there was practical agreement; and 
surely they would be able to find the 
means of giving effect to the universal 
wishes of all concerned. The Fishery 
Board now consisted of nine members, all 
appointed, of whom three were sheriffs, 
which was a large representation of the 
legal element. The present Bill proposed 
to retain this number, nine, but that 
three members should be appointed 
triennially by the Government of the day 
—namely, the Chairman, one Sheriff, 
and one fishery expert; and the re- 
maining six to be nominated by the 
District Committees. In the formation 
of the District Committees, it was pro- 
posed to follow the lines of the English 
Bill, and to allow those concerned to 
make application to the Secretary for 
Scotland to form themselves into districts. 
The Committees would be Committees 
of the County Councils, just as the 
English District Committees were ; and 
if more than one county were included 
in one District of such Councils it 
would be a Joint Committee. The 
proposal was, that one-half the members 
of these District Committees should be 
appointed by the County Councils and 
Borough Councils within the district, 
that the other half should for the first 
three years be appointed by the Secre- 
tary for Scotland in the same way as in 
England members were appointed by 
the President of the Board of Trade, 
and that after 1898 they should be 
elected by members of the fishery interest 
triennially, at the same time as the County 
Councils. It had been suggested that 
these District Committees would be great 
expenders of money; but seven years’ 
experience of the English Committees 
showed that they had been exceedingly 
economical bodies, and that their ratal 
demands had amounted to mere fractions 
of a penny in the pound. The twelve 
English districts were :—Northumber- 
land, the North-eastern, the Eastern, 
Kent and Essex, Sussex, the Southern, 
Devon, Cornwall, Glamorgan, Milford 
Haven, the Western, and Lancashire. Of 
these twelve, only six had been involved 
in any considerable expenditure ; and 
their last year’s expenditure was as 
follows :—Northumberland, £407, equal 
toarate of ‘051d. ; North-eastern, £514, 
equal to a rate of -013d.; Kent and 
Essex, £133, equal to a rate of ‘004d. ; 
Devon, £138, equal to ‘O07d.; Gla- 


Lord Tweedmouth. 
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morgan, £227, equal to a rate of -020d.; 
Lancashire, £2,779, equal to a rate of 
‘026d. He would give an instance or 
two to show what bodies were in- 
cluded in these districts. In the 
case of Northumberland, the county 
alone, with the various cities within it, 
including Newcastle; in the North- 


| Eastern District, Durham, the North 


and East Ridings of Yorkshire, parts 
of Lindsey in Lincolnshire, and the 
boroughs of South Shields, Sunderland, 
Middlesbrough, Hull, Scarborough, and 
Grimsby ; in Kent and Essex—part of 
Kent and the whole of Essex ; in the 
Devon Division—Devon, part of Corn- 
wall, and the boroughs of Devonport, 
Plymouth, and Exeter; in the Lan- 
cashire District—the counties of Cheshire, 
Lancashire, and Cumberland, with the 
boroughs of Barrow, Birkenhead, Black- 
burn, Bolton, Bootle, Burnley, Bury, 
Liverpool, Manchester, Oldham, Preston, 
Rochdale, St. Helen’s, Salford, Stock- 
port, Southport, and Wigan. It would 
be seen that these districts were large 
districts, that they represented all sorts 
of interests, and he maintained that the 
constitution of similar districts in Scot- 
land would be of the greatest possible 
use to the Scottish fisheries. The next 
point dealt with in the Bill was the 
question of attempting to regulate, or to 
give the Fishery Board power to regulate, 
the various sorts of fisheries carried on 
off the Scottish coast. It was proposed 
to give the Scottish Board discretion 
with regard to prohibiting what was 
called seine trawling for herring. He 
knew there had been considerable con- 
troversy on this question, and that it was 
maintained, on the one hand, that there 
was no necessity for regulation, and, on 
the other hand, that it was greatly 
required. It was contended that this 
seine trawling for herrings in shallow 
water did considerable damage, that it 
broke up the shoals of herring, that it was 
a wasteful method of fishing, and caused 
at certain seasons the destruction of a 
great number of immature fish. The seine 
fishermen themselves were inclined to ad- 
mit this, and would be quite willing to see 
a certain restriction put upon them during 
the earlier months of the season. While 
it was not proposed in the Bill to put 
any absolute restriction on this form of 
fishing, it was proposed to give the 
Board the power to regulate it, and to 
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prohibit in such places as they might 
think necessary. ‘Then it was proposed 
to give the Board power to apply the 
same restrictions to that portion of the 
sea between Rattray Point and the Fame 
Islands, as they were empowered to en- 
force within a line drawn from Rattray 
Point to Duncansby Head. In this respect 
the Bill followed absolutely the Billof 1889, 
which was brought in by Colonel Mal- 
colm, and supported by the Government 
of the day. It seemed to him only fair 
that teh same restrictions should apply 
to the waters south of Rattray Head as 
those which applied to the north. He 
did not rest his case in favour of this 
clause, or any of the old bogies raised 
against trawling. He did not pretend 
that trawling destroyed the spawn of food 
fish, or that the number of immature fish 
killed was sufficient to materially reduce 
the number of fish in the sea, or that 
the productiveness of the sea had been 
materially affected by trawling opera- 
tions. He rested his case on a different 
point—namely, the number of fishermen, 
men and boys, in Scotland was about 
45,000, and of them, the number to be 
found on board trawlers was, he thought, 
706; the remainder of the Scottish fisher- 
men were scattered along the coast in 
little colonies at no great distance from 
one another. On the East Coast 
especially, fishing villages would be found 
about every 10 or 12 miles, with little 
harbours of their own. These men 
owned their own boats, and, for the 
most part, they carried on their fishing 
operations from their own homes, and 
from their own little harbours. It was 
true that, at certain seasons, some 
of them who had larger boats made ex- 
peditions further afield, but most of 
their fishing was conducted from their 
own harbours. Their fishing-grounds 
must, therefore, be within a moderate 
distance of their homes. That was not 
the case with the trawlers. The steam 
trawler was in one place to-day and in 
another to-morrow, and whatever might 
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along the coast might be practically de- 
prived of the possibility of getting fish 
for two or three months on their usual 
fishing-grounds. That, he thought, was 
a very hard state of things. There 
could be no question of hardship with 
the trawler. He had the whole of the 
North Sea open to him, and there could 
be no hardship in providing that he 
should leave the waters close to the 
coast to the operations of the line and 
drift-net fishermen. But there was 
another question involved. These line 
fishermen had an enormous length of 
line. The boats on the South of Scot- 
land would haveeightor nine milesof lines 
on board, carrying 13,000 hooks, which 
had to be baited and shot every day. 
Suppose a fleet of these boats shot their 
lines across the tide, as was their practice. 
A trawler fished in an exactly opposite 
way. He went with the tide, going 
about a mile faster than the tide. There- 
fore, if he came on to ground occupied 
by the line fishermen, he must necessarily 
go right through the lines, and cause 
infinite damage; and, in a similiar 
manner, the same argument applied to 
the drift nets. There would be a mile 
to two miles of nets to each boat. The 
boats rode close by them and it would 
be much less difficult for a trawler to 
see what he was doing; but it was 
almost impossible for the trawler to avoid 
damage. Again, great damage was done 
by trawlers to crab and _ lobster 
pots in inshore waters. He believed 
that one of the great necessities 
for fishery legislation was to secure a 
certain separation between the different 
classes of fishermen, to secure that certain 
grounds should be occupied by one class, 
and other grounds by another class, and 
anything that tended towards that pur- 
pose was, he believed, sound policy. 
This clause was entirely in accordance 
with former precedents. First, the 
Fishery Board were given power to pro- 
hibit trawling within the three-mile 
limit. They took the view that they 


be said about the effect of trawling on | were not bound to do this, but had a 


fish, there was no doubt that a trawler | discretionary power. 


Then an Act was 


working a particular ground could prac-| passed prohibiting it entirely, and the 
tically clear the fish out of it altogether.| power of prohibition was extended 


He did not say that there was a per- 
manent destruction of fish, but some 
months would elapse before the ground 





to the waters within a line drawn from 
Rattray Point to Duncansby Head. The 
fishing-ground it was proposed to give the 


was again peopled with fish. In their| Board power over under this Bill was 
way, the men who lived in the villages | not so extensive as that already included 
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in the Bill of 1889, and he hoped their 
Lordships would look favourably on the 
proposal, One word with regard to the 
penalties proposed in this Clause 11. 
He must apologise to the House with 
regard to Sub-section 2 of that clause. 
It was introduced from the Bill of 1889, 
the Amending Act of 1890 having 
been forgotten. That Act changed the 
penalty altogether, and made the 
maximum £100 instead of £20, and when 
this Bill got into Committee, he should 
propose to amend the clause relating to 
the infliction of penalties for trawling, and 
take the clause of the Act of 1890 as the 
model on which to rest this clause. A 
new penalty was proposed in Clause 12 
—namely, to allow the Scotch Courts, if 
they thought fit, to remove any boat 
from the Register of Fishing Boats. In 
England it was possible to take away the 
certificate of the trawler. In Scotland 
there was no such thing as a certificate 
required ; so the proposal was that the 
boat should be removed from the Regis- 
ter, the object being to get at the 
owners of the boat rather than the 
master, who was, after all, only the ser- 
vant of the owners. At present, on 
failure by him to pay a fine, he would 
be sent to prison, and the boat could at 
once go off again to prohibited grounds 
with another master. Then the fourth 
point was a question of the regulation of 
mussel fisheries. It was impossible 
to exaggerate the importance of 
mussels as bait. The fishermen 
used mussels for bait, and it was com- 
puted that it was necessary to have 
a ton of mussels in bulk in order 
to catch a similar amount of fish. At 
present mussels were being imported 
from Ireland, Holland, and from the 
Lincolnshire fens. It was clear that the 
wants of Scotch fishermen ought to be 
met by supplies from their own mussel- 
beds. That much could be done in the 
direction of cultivating mussels was 
proved by the very successful results at 
Montrose. It was proposed, therefore, 
to give the Fishery Board and the Dis- 
trict Committees power to acquire 
mussel - scalps in different parts of 
Scotland, and to work them for the 
benefit of the industry. He regretted 
the disappearance from the Bill of the 
clause requiring reputed owners of 
mussel -scalps to produce their titles. 
That clause, however, was not essential 


Lord Tweedmouth. 
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to the Bill, and it had been determined 


to reintroduce only essential provisions, 
He trusted that the concession made by 
the omission of this clause would 
facilitate the progress of the Bill. He 
submitted the measure to the House as 
a sincere and honest effort to deal witha 
most important question affecting a class 
of men whose work was performed under 
exceptionally hard and dangerous con- 
ditions. He begged to move the Second 
Reading of the Bill. 

*THe Marquess or HUNTLY, who 
rose to move that the Bill be read a 
second time that day six months, said 
that since he had given notice of his 
Amendment he had received ample 
proofs that he was justified in the course 
which he proposed to take. Every 
Public Body, every County Council, 
every Town Council in Scotland that 
had considered this measure had resolved 
unanimously to petition against it. He 
had himself presented that day petitions 
from the Town Council of - Aberdeen, 
from the Harbour Commissioners, and 
from the citizens of Aberdeen in public 
meeting assembled against this measure. 
In order to prove that this was not an 
innocent measure, as the Lord Privy 
Seal represented, he would read a letter 
written by a gentleman well known as 
having taken very great interest in the 
Bill before their Lordships’ House in 
1893, to the public meeting held in 
Aberdeen, which, as they knew, was the 
great centre of the fishing trade in Scot- 
land. Treasurer Bisset, the gentleman 
to whom he referred, wrote as follows— 


‘*T do say that it is the duty of everyone who 
wishes to see right prevail to oppose any further 
restriction until it has been proved that the 
restrictions already in force have benefited 
those in whose interests. they were enacted. 
That the line fishermen have not benefited is 
clear to everybody, and to none more so than to 
the fishermen themselves. I have been much 
amused to observe how much the line fishermen 
regard such proposals as were contained in the 
last Fisheries Bill, and as appear again in the 
two now before Parliament. Not one fisher- 
man in a hundred believes that any legislation 
that can be passed will assist them, and the only 
thing that will be attained will be injury to the 
trawl fishermen and the fish-using public. If 
there is one thing more than another that people 
who regard the interests of their country as 
being above that of mere party advantage 
should unite in doing, it is to bring home to 
both parties in the State that log-rolling and 
vote-catching by speculating with the interests 
of the country is not to be tolerated. If that 
were done, those engaged in carrying on trade 
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and commerce would be saved very much 
annoyance as well asa very large amount of 
valuable time and energy.’ 


Treasurer Bisset, he might observe, was 
an ardent supporter of the party to 
which the Lord Privy Seal belonged. 
The noble Lord had brought forward 
this measure as a most innocent measure, 
and stated that it followed absolutely 
the provisions of the English Act. He 
would prove, however, that this Bill was 
dissimilar to the English measure in a 
most important point. There was no 
provision in the English measure for the 
election of District Fishery Committees. 
In England these Committees were 
nominated by the Board of Trade, and 
consequently there was no machinery for 
the rating of whole districts for election 


purposes. 
*Lorpv TWEEDMOUTH observed 
that the rating clauses in the two 


measures were identical. 

*THe Marquess or HUNTLY 
asserted, that the English measure did 
not provide for the payment of election 
expenses, because in England the Com- | 
mittees were not elected. In England 
the Board of Trade nominated those 
who, in the opinion of the Department, 
were suitable representatives of the 
fishing interests. Consequently in Eng- 
land there was no election expenditure. 
In another respect this Bill differed from | 
the English measure. In the latter there | 
was a clause requiring that before making | 
any Order, creating a fishery district, the | 
Board of Trade should cause a draft of | 
such Order to be locally published ; and, | 
if objections were raised to it, should | 
cause such local inquiry to be held as | 
might be desired. There was no such | 
provision in this Bill, and it was pro- | 
posed to put Scotch localities absolutely | 
at the mercy of the Secretary for Scot. | 
land. They did not approve his being | 
given the power to carve out districts | 
as he liked, and to sanction the forma- | 
tion of District Committees on the 
application of 20 ratepayers without 
local inquiry. These Committees, it 
should be borne in mind, were to have 
power to impose an unlimited rate. The 
evidence given before the Royal Com- 
mission of 1885 went to show that if 
anything was to be done in the direction 
of improving the fishing on the coasts 
of Scotland it must be by some inter- 
national agreement. There was a most 
exhaustive inquiry by the Trawling 
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Commission of 1885, and in their Report 
there was not a hint in favour of Dis- 


trict Committees. The first hint they 


got of them was in the Report of the 
Committee presided over by the noble 
Lord when a Member of the House of 
Commons, and they were recommended 
on evidence which, in his opinion, was 
not conclusive. The Fishery Board re- 
ported that it was desirable there should 
be an international agreement for the 
regulation of fishing in the North Sea, 
and recommended that the proper steps 
should be taken with that object. The 
question had become a burning one in 
the last three weeks. In answer to a 
question as to whether there was any 
objection to foreign trawlers landing 


‘fish at Scottish ports, the noble Lord said 


he supposed the question was a hypo- 
thetical one. It was nothing of the 
sort. He received a letter as late as 
last Saturday night in which it was 
stated that three German trawlers had 


recently arrived in Aberdeen Harbour 


which had been fishing within our 
waters. Now what did the Bill pro- 
At the present moment the 
Moray Firth was closed to our own fisher- 


‘men, while it was open to those of foreign 


And now the Lord Privy Seal 


nations. 


_ proposed to take a stretch cf coast from 


Rattray Head to the Farne Islands in 
Northumberland, and to exclude from 
the waters of the North Sea within 
that line, without international agree- 
ment, all home trawlers; and at the same 
time to leave these same waters open to 
Frenchmen, Dutchmen, Germans, and 
Norwegians. He knew his countrymen 
as well as most men, and he was posi- 
tive, from the feelings he had heard ex- 
pressed, that the Bill in its present shape 
would not be allowed to go much farther. 
He might not, perhaps, press his Motion 
against t the Second Reading to a Division, 
but he should oppose the Bill at sub- 
sequent stages, and he was convinced 
that Scotchmen, either in this place or 
place, would not allow the 
measure to become law. 

THe Marquess or LOTHIAN took 
notice of the statement of the noble 
Marquess about waters which were 
closed by by-laws against British 


‘trawlers being open to foreign vessels. 


That was a statement which ought not 
to pass without some comment, because 
the question it opened had reference not 


only to Scotland but to the policy of 
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the country all over the world. He did 
not wish to say whether the doctrine 
propounded by the noble Marquess was 
right or wrong, but in his view it would 
be disastrous if it were stated as a 
matter of fact, without comment, that 
we had no possible remedy against 
foreign vessels fishing in waters which 
were prohibited to our own fishermen. 


THe Marquess or HUNTLY: I) 


have only made the statement that the’ 
Germans are now fishing there. 
THe Marquess or LOTHIAN was) 


perfectly aware they were fishing there, | 
but he did not wish to let the statement | 


pass that we had no powers against them 
whatever. With regard to the Bill) 
itself, in many ways he thought it a 
good one; especially the second part, 
dealing with mussel beds and clams. 
But with regard to the earlier part he 
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there admitted by their Lordships’ 
House. It was all very well to say that 
this Bill followed the similar Bill for 
England. But England was a much 
richer country. With the great wealth 
of the English fishery districts a rate 
became very small. The same relative 
expenditure in Scotland might mean a 
very large rate. He was sure it might, 
and there was nothing whatever in the 
Bill to limit the amount of the rate. It 
‘might go up to 20s. in the £. He 
‘thought it was perfectly impossible that 
|the necessary expenditure could be 
carried out from rates levied in the 
'districts. There was also the disadvan- 
tage in the proposal of the noble Lord 
which the Bill would not touch, that the 
rate in one place might be much larger 
than in another. Take the county 
of Sutherlandshire. If Scotland was 





was not at one with the noble Lord. | divided into districts it would involve 
The main principles of the Bill were|three separate groups of districts. On 
three. The first was, that there should|the East Coast there might be a small 
be a new constitution of the Fishery | expenditure, but Sutherlandshire would 
Board, and on this point he rather | be rated for that expenditure. If there 
thought that in the interests of the| was another group for the North Coast 
Scottish fisheries it was desirable that| that would include the Orkneys and 
the permanent members—that was, the | Shetland, for which Sutherlandshire 


members appointed by the Crown— | 
should be in a stronger position re- | 
latively to the elected members. The 


second principle of the Bill was that | 


Scotland should be divided into districts 
or groups of districts. These were to 


be settled entirely by the Secretary vad 


Scotland. 

*Lorpv TWEEDMOUTH : At the) 
suggestion of the districts themselves in | 
the first instance. 


Tue Marquess or LOTHIAN did} 
not think this proposal desirable. He | 
should very much prefer that the fishery 


districts should be laid down at once 
and authoritatively by the Bill. The 
Secretary for Scotland could not force 
any portion of Scotland to become a 
fishery district against their will; and 
the consequence was there might be gaps 
which would be very undesirable. The 
third principle related to the question of 
finance. 


would have passed but for the General 


In the Bill which he intro- | 


duced in 1892, and which he believed | 


would be rated ; and then, if there was 
‘another district for the West Coast—— 
*Lorp TWEEDMOUTH : It is quite 
impossible for one county to be included 
|in more than one district. 
| THe Marquess or LOTHIAN : I beg 
the noble Lord’s pardon. That depends 
entirely upon the Secretary for Scotland. 
| *Lorp TWEEDMOUTH observed 
that in England there were different 
arts of counties in different districts, 
but only that portion of the county 
which was in the particular district 
would be rated for that particular pur- 
pose, and a very small portion of the 
rate would fall upon it. The arrange- 
ment in the English case was that the 
amount of the rate thrown upon any 
particular district or borough was ap- 
portioned to the amount of representa- 
tion that particular district or borough 
| had on the District Committee. 

THE Marquess or LOTHIAN: In 
the noble Lord’s Bill there is nothing of 
that kind. It makes the whole county 





Election, the Treasury had agreed, for | responsible. 
certain purposes, to advance public 
moneys for the advantage of the fishery 
districts of Scotland, ‘and he_ should 
adhere very strongly to the principle 


The Marquess of Lothian. 


*Lorpv TWEEDMOUTH : No, no. 
Tue Marquess or LOTHIAN thought 

his contention would be found to be 

correct. But apart from that, there 
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were other expenses which could not be | to the House was, that this Bill should 
met by any rating clause in the poor | be read a second time, and then referred 
districts of Scotland. There was the to a Select Committee—a course which 
question of policeing and also the ques-|he should also ask their Lordships to 
tion of carrying out the sea provisions | adopt in reference to a measure which 
of the Bill, with regard to which the|he should move at a later stage. With 
noble Lord was aware of the difficulties regard to the Bill now before them, the 
that arose. The Admiralty were sup-|noble Lord said it was in exact corre- 
to be responsible for carrying out | spondence with the English Act of 1888. 
the law, but it had proved practically im-| In that he did not think the noble Lord 
possible for them to do the work. There | was correct; but the question was, not 
were only two ways of doing it. One was | whether this Bill was in harmony with 
that the Admiralty should have the | the Act which had been passed for 
command of an adequate number of another part of the kingdom, but how 
ships and men to enable them to see | the matter should be treated in the real 
that the law was carried out; and the| interests of Scotland. He admitted 
other was that a sufficient sum of public | there was a necessity for the Bill, but 
money should be given to the Fishery the point on which it seemed to him 
Board in Scotland to enable them to| most urgently required for Scotland was 
provide ships and men for the same pur- | the question of the sea police, which the 
pose. Asa matter of fact, the Fishery | noble Lord had entirely omitted to refer 
Board, having no means of their own, | to. He believed the great difficulty at 
had been able to do little or nothing, | the present time was, how to enforce the 
and the Admiralty had also felt them-| due observance of the law which now 
selves unable to afford the necessary |existed. All the authorities who had 
number of ships and men. Nothing | considered the matter had agreed that 
could be more disastrous than that the | the present system of sea police in Scot- 
law should be in existence, passed by the | land was wholly inefficient, and ought to 
authority of both Houses of Parliament | be improved. With that he thoroughly 
and the Queen, and that that law should | concurred. On the question of District 
then be constantly broken with impunity. | Committees, also, he took very much the 
It was for the Treasury to provide ® | same view as the noble Lord. He be- 
sufficient amount of money, so that an | lieved himself that something in the 
end might be put to such a state of | nature of District Committees must be 
things, and steps taken to see that the) _adopted—at all events to a large pro- 
law was obeyed. He did not think that | portion of Scotland ; and, he also ) agreed 
such a sum could be, or ought to be, | generally with the noble Lord, that 
raised from the rates, and the only | ‘there miust be a reconstitution of the 
efficient way of obtaining it was by a| Fishery Board. Coming to the Fishery 
contribution from the public funds. He | Districts, that was a matter on which the 
was very glad to hear that the noble noble Lord seemed hardly to understand 
Marquess did not intend to press his his own Bill, because he told them that 
Motion to a Division, because nothing the extent of the district would depend 
could be more undesirable to the interests | partly upon the district itself. But the 
concerned than that the present state of Bill contained this provision— 
matters should be allowed to continue,  «,) ae , ene 
and whatever was decided by their Lord- of « Town Conncil the Sectotary may. cirate a 
ships ought to become law this Session. | Sea Fisheries District, define the limits of the 
Considering the differences of opinion | ‘istrict and the area chargeable.” 
upon many portions of the Bill, and the So far as he could see, that was the 
difficult and intricate nature of the sub- whole enactment which dealt with the 
ject, he hoped the noble Lord in charge matter of the district. But how did the 
of the Bill would consent to have it | extent of the district in any way depend 
referred to a Select Committee. upon the district itself or upon the appli- 
Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN |cants? Further than that, the applica- 
concurred, generally, with the several tion for a district would not depend 
criticisms made on the Bill, and he also upon the application of the County 
joined in the appeal to his noble Friend Council or the Town Council alone, but 
not to press his Motion to a Division. | | any 20 ratepayers residing in any part 
The course he would respectfully suggest | of the proposed district might apply to 
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the Secretary ; and unless the County 
Council or Town Council which was 
appealed against, but which did not 
apply to him, could show to his satis- 
faction that such Order should not be 
made, he was to make the Order. The 
effect of that was, that any 20 rate- 
payers could apply to the Secretary to 
form a district, it rested with the Town 
and County Councils to show that a dis- 
trict was not required, and unless they 
could prove that, the Secretary was to 
create a district. Surely, the onus of 


showing there ought to be a district | 


should be put upon the applicants, and 
not upon the authorities who resided 
within the district which was proposed 


{LORDS} 
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nor did he mention the purposes for 
which the rate was to be proposed. As 
he read the Bill, the whole of the costs 
of all sorts and descriptions which might 
be incurred under the Bill were to fall 
on the local rates of the district. There 
was no limit whatever to the local rate 
that might be imposed. It was quite 
clear the noble Lord intended that the 
district should be rated for the money 
required for the purchase of mussel-beds, 
But supposing police were required, did 
the noble Lord mean that the rates of 
the district should provide the necessary 
vessels. As he had said before, the want 
of an efficient police service was really 
the difficulty of the Scotch fishing ques- 





to be made. He contended, therefore, | tion; and, if they were to understand 
that in the first place all the power was | that the vessels were to be provided out 
vested in the hands of the Secretary. | of the local rates, he wondered where in 
Last year the Secretary laid before their| the districts in the North and West of 
Lordships a plan of districts which | Scotland the noble Lord would find suffi- 
proved to be wholly unacceptable, and | cient property to rate for procuring 
was rejected with universal consent. | vessels which were undoubtedly required 
What was to hinder him under this for the maintenance of the law. No 
clause putting forward exactly the same Commission or Committee had ever sug- 
plan? He could see nothing to prevent) gested that those matters should be done 
it. With regard to the election of the | out of the local rates. The Commission 
Fishery District Committee, one half the | of 1885 made no such suggestion ; the 
members were to be delegates of Town | Committee of the noble Lord himself in 
and County Councils, and the other half! 1893 made no such suggestion ; and, as 
were to be fishery members elected by | he understood, the first time it was pro- 
the fishery electors, the noble Lord posed to lay the whole of the expenses 
further proposing that all the expenses) which might be incurred under the 
of the Act should fall upon the local | Fisheries Act on the districts was by the 
rates. Did the noble Lord for one Government Bill of last year. The noble 
moment suppose that the local rate- Lord proposed to give the District Com- 
payers would submit to be taxed by a| mittees power to make bye-laws in cer- 
committee, half of which was to consist | tain cases. He thought it was better to 
of fishery electors, some of whom might restrict the power to make bye-laws to 
not be ratepayers at all? Of course, the Central Fishery Board. But that 
they would immediately object, and the was a matter of detail for discussion at 
very constitution of the Committee soa later period. He did not wish to take 
proposed made it an absolute impossi-| exception to the Second Reading, but he 
bility, because it stood to reason, that if hoped the noble Lord would consent to 
a district was to be taxed every rate- refer the Bill to a Select Committee. 

payer would properly insist upon having, *Lorp TWEEDMOUTH said, he 
a vote in regard to his own taxability. thought the best answer to the criti- 
The noble Lord also said that in regard | cisms made on the Bill was that the 
to the elections the Bill was on all fours | provisions in regard to the District Com- 
with the English Act. But it was/ mittees had been in force in England for 
nothing of the kind. Half of the district | seven years, and had worked most admir- 
Committees in England were nominated ably. He admitted that there wasone con- 
by the Board of Trade, and there was siderable difference, namely, that after 
no election at all. But the most | 1898 the members of the Fishery District 
important question was the question Committees were elected, instead of being 
of the expense of putting the Bill appointed by the Secretary of Scotland, 
into operation. The noble Lord said as they were appointed in England by 
not one word in reference to the rate, the Board of Trade. The orders made 


The Earl of Camperdown. 
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by the Board of Trade for the constitu- | *Lorpv TWEEDMOUTH admitted 
tion ae mye rs ew in Fa | that nO ong did not fer os 
depen a large extent on the repre- | money. at was a matter for the 
eitahidias which had been made by the | Treasury, and it was open to the 
various local authorities in those dis-| Treasury to increase the grant to 
tricts. Any representations from the | the Fishery Board. But it was out of 
various local authorities in Scotland im | the ordinary course for the House to 
regard to the fishery districts that might make the proposal. 
be constituted would, of course, be con-| THE Marquess or LOTHIAN: It 
sidered by the Secretary for Scotland,| was made by the House, and passed 
and, therefore, when noble Lords hinted | by the House for the very same purpose 
at difficulties about the constitution of | in 1892. 
districts they were but trying to conjure' *Lorpv TWEEDMOUTH : Not for the 
up difficulties that were not to be found purchase of mussel-beds ? 
within the four corners of the Bill. With) THe Marquess or LOTHIAN: Yes, 
regard to the question of finance, noble for the purchase of mussel-beds. 
Lords had forgotten that Scotland was| *Lorp TWEEDMOUTH said, that 
in @ different position from England, | with regard to the question of elections, 
because it had a Fishery Board which he did not think there would be found 
was supplied with funds from Imperial | any serious difficulty in holding the elec- 
sources. He agreed with much that had | tions at the same time as the triennial 
been said as to the necessity of greater | County Council elections. The noble 
funds being placed at the disposal of the | Marquess who moved the rejection of 
Fishery Board for police, but the amount | the Bill quoted the Report of a Commit- 
of the charge that would be thrown on | tee of which he (Lord Tweedmouth) was 
the District Committees would be very | Chairman, with reference to the neces- 
much diminished by the fact that already sity for a Convention with Foreign 
aconsiderable charge, borne bythe Fishery | Powers. But that Committee did not 
Board, came out of Imperial funds. It | consider any of the questions dealt with 
seemed to him an extraordinary proposal | in the Bill at all. It was a Committee 
that the whole of the expenses of District | appointed to inquire into the method and 
Committees, elected locally to deal with | desirability of prohibiting the sale and 
purely local matters with regard to| capture of immature fish, and they said 
fisheries, should be defrayed out of Im- they thought it would be desirable that a 
perial funds. Some of them on that side | Convention should be entered into with 
of the House took exception to a pro-| foreign Powers, so that the same rule 
posal made by the late Government in | should apply to all nationalities fishing 
respect to grants in aid for local pur-|in the North Sea. He might say the 
poses ; but here was a proposal to con- | Government were going to introduce a Bill 
stitute District Committees locally on the subject without any such conven- 
elected, and supply them with funds | tion, of which the provisions would apply 
from Imperial sources. _to British subjectsalone. The whole point 
THe Marquess or LOTHIAN said, | of the noble Marquess’ criticism proceeded 
that was not his proposal. His proposal | from the fear that some of his trawling 
with regard to contributions from Im- friends in Aberdeen might be unduly 
perial funds was confined to the expenses | interfered with ; but he did not think 
for police and to the purchase of mussel-| the restrictions of the Bill would inter- 
*Lo TWEEDMOUTH pointed «| thet wenie. Hie ead tirahs wri fer 
RD » pointed out | their profits. e would be g ) refer 
that, with regard to the purchase of | the Bill to a Select Committee—not to 
mussel-beds, there was an alternative.|take evidence, but to discuss its 
It was not necessary that the District | proposals. 
Committee should purchase mussel-beds ;| *Lorp BALFOUR said, that as the 
the Fishery Board had also the power | noble Lord seemed to rest his case for 
under the Bill—the Fishery Board with | the Bill on the ground of its supposed 
Imperial funds, and the Local Board | similarity to the English Act of 1888, 
with local funds. he should like to say that the objection 
THe Eart or CAMPERDOWN : | which they felt to the provisions of the 
Where in the Bill is the money provided Bill, taken as a whole, was that although 
for the purchase of mussel-beds 4 they corresponded in some particulars 
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with the English Act, they did not con- 
tain some of the safeguards that existed 
in the English measure. If the noble 
Lord would look carefully at the phraseo- 
logy of Sub-clause 3 of Clause 5, he 
would find that as to the formation of 
fishery districts there was not the same 
discretion given to the Secretary for 
Scotland as was given to the President 
of the Board of Trade, though the noble 
Lord seemed to intend that the discre- 
tion should be the same. The noble 
Lord had quite fairly stated that in 
England the representatives of fishery 
interests were nominated by the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, and 
he (Lord Balfour) agreed that that 
system was not altogether applicable to 
Scotland. But on the other hand there 
was a wide difference between a power 
of rating to persons carefully selected 
and giving it to persons elected solely 
by: people who were directly interested 
in spending as much money as possible ; 
and therefore they had reason to 
look carefully into those provisions of 
the Bill which proposed what might be 
a practically unlimited rate for a great 
variety of objects, many of which were 
not comprised within the English Act. 
He agreed that the cost of the machinery 
for carrying out the fishery district elec- 
tions and the salaries of officers were 
legitimate local charges. He did not 
object to it. and would not object to it, 
provided there was some guarantee that 
it would be reasonable, and there would 
be some check on the expenditure to be 
incurred. There was no provision in 
the English Act for speculation in 
mussels; and he objected to power 
being given in that respect to the 
Scotch District Committees. But he 
thought there was a way out of it ; and 
it was a matter he would prefer to dis- 
cuss on the Select Committee. After 
the discussion that had taken place he 
would not touch on trawling and other 
matters. But he asked the Lord Privy 
Seal to look carefully at the Clauses 
which dealt with bye-laws. They were 
wholly different from the English 
clauses, and in his humble opinion, they 
were absolutely unworkable and unintel- 
ligible in their present form. In Eng- 
land all bye-laws were made by the 
Local Committees, and must be con- 
firmed by the Board of Trade. Under 
the Bill as it stood, some might be made 


Lord Balfour. 
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by the local committees and _ there 
was no exact provision for their confirma- 
tion. Some of the bye-laws were to be 
made by the Fishery Board, and _ these 
had to be confirmed by the Secretary of 
State for Scotland. But the by-laws 
to be made by the local committees 
under Clause 9 were intended to be 
copied from the English Act, which cer- 
tainly provided some confirmation by 
the central authority. 

*Lorpv TWEEDMOUTH : Subject to 
regulations made in that behalf by the 
Fishery Board. 

*Lorpv BALFOUR: But there was no 
definite provision for their confirmation, 
and he would tell their Lordships what 
objections he had to this. The Commit- 
tees had within their districts the same 
powers under Clause 9 as the Fishery 
Board had under Clauses 10 and 11. 
The powers were to be much the same 
as in England. But the Board of Trade 
had no power to make any bye-'aws them- 
selves. Their duties were confined to 
confirmation, and did not extend to 
making bye-laws. He ventured to think 
that some authority, which was not 
itself concerned with the making of 
bye-laws, should be responsible for the 
confirmation of those made by the 
local committees, and surely the Sec- 
retary for Scotland, or even the Board 
of Trade—which had jurisdiction in 
Scotland, as well as in England, in many 
matters—should have some voice in it? 
Then the penalties which were to be 
imposed upon those convicted of the 
offence of trawling in closed waters were 
unduly severe under the Bill. As he 
understood Clause 12, it gave powers 
which did not exist under any other Act, 
and increased the penalty to £100. 
This would be a matter for consideration 
in Committee. He was glad to hear the 
| Lord Privy Seal say that he would be 
willing that a Select Committee should 
be appointed to consider the Bill. He 
joined with the noble Lord in expressing 
the hope that, although there was much 
divergence of opinion as to the methods 
by which certain objects of the Bill were 
to be carried out, there would not be 
so much divergence as to the objects 
aimed at as might appear from the dis- 
cussion that had taken place. 
| Tue Marquess or HUNTLY said, 
\that if the Bill were to be referred 
to a Select Committee he would suggest 
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whether the Committee might not be| stating which parishes should be com- 
empowered to take evidence from the) prised within a district, and which should 


Officials of the Fishery Board and the) 


not, would be important. But as the 


Board of Trade? His experience of the | Bill contained no proposal for local 


conclusion unless they heard the 
evidence of the officials he had mentioned. 
*Lorp TWEEDMOUTH said, he could 


not consent to the suggestion, as it wasa_ 


condition that the Committee should not 
be a Committee to take evidence. 


Motion agreed to, and Bill referred to 
a Select Committee. 


SEA FISHERIES REGULATION (SCOT- 
LAND) (NO. 2) BILL. 

THe Eart or CAMPERDOWN, 
in moving the second reading of this Bill, 
said, that after the discussion that had 
taken place it would only be necessary 
for him to detain their Lordships a few 
minutes in explaining the Bill. Like the 
Bill of the Lord Privy Seal, this Bill had 
reference to the reconstitution of the 
Fishery Board, the constitution of dis- 
trict committees, and it also contained 
provisions as to the manner in which 
bye-laws were to be made and costs 
defrayed under the Act. In the first 
place, the Board was to consist of three 
members appointed by the Crown and 
certain other members to be nominated. 
In a later clause, it proposed that each 
District Committee shall send one mem- 
ber to the Board. Clause 5 was impor- 
tant, providing as it did that the charges 
and expenses to be incurred by the 
Fishery Board—-which was by the Bill 
made the sole disbursing and accounting 
body under the Act—should be defrayed 
by money provided by Parliament. In 
making that provision, he had specially in 
his mind the expenses that would fall on 
the board with reference to Clause 26, 
which provided that they might provide, 
by officers, vessels, and otherwise, for 
the more eflicient watching of the sea 
near the coast of Scotland. There was 
no such provision in the Bill of his noble 
Friend. In Clause 6 they came to the 
question of fishery districts, and he pro- 
posed that these districts should be in 
such numbers as appeared advisable, and 
composed of such parishes as might be 
named in each order. If he were pro- 
posing any local rate the question of 


workings of the English Act was entirely | rating the question became a secondary 
the reverse of that of the noble Lord, and | 
he wanted to know how a Select Com- 


mittee of their Lordships could come to a | 


one, and one which affected only those 
parishes really interested in fishing. Then 
it was proposed that the election should 
take place on the same day and in the 
same way as the elections of parish 
councils, and that the expenditure in- 
curred should be defrayed as if incurred 
in the election of parish councils. The 
Fishery Board were to be the only per- 
sons to remunerate officers and to pro- 
vide money for the purchase ‘of mussel 
beds and other expenses under the Act. 
There was another rather important pro- 
vision in his Bill—that all bye-laws were 
to be made, in the first instance, by the 
Fishery Board, subject to confirmation 
by the Secretary for Scotland. Clause 
17 dealt with the question of titles. The 
Lord Privy Seal had given great pro- 
minence to the dislike which this House 
had to the clause in the Bill of last year 
which said that all titles were to be 
exhibited. But according to his recollee- 
tion that was not the sole or even the 
main reason. 

*Lorpv TWEEDMOUTH: It was 
one reason. 

THe Earn or CAMPERDOWN: 
This excellent reason—it introduced a 
principle of law which, as far as he knew, 
had never been heard of before. The 
noble Lord’s extraordinary proposal was 
that everyone should exhibit his title 
within two years, and if he did not exhibit 
it within that time the mussel bed in 
question was to belong to the Crown, 
and, if, further, any public authority- 
such as the Commissioners of Woods and 
Forests—felt any doubt with regard to 
the validity of a title, the person claiming 
it was to be obliged to bring an action 
toshow the property belonged to him. 
He was not surprised at anyone object- 
ing to such an unjust proposal. At the 
same time no one would wish to protect 
aman in the possession of property to 
which he had no title. The matter was 
dealt with in Clause 17 of the Bill which, 
while it provided for the same object was 


free from the objection which the clause 


of the noble Lord’s Bill of last year 
appeared to have. Then this bill express- 
ly excluded salmon. There was nothing 
in the noble Lord’s Bill which did so. 
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*Lorpv TWEEDMOUTH: Yes. 

THe Eart or CAMPERDOWN: 
Well, it would be a matter for Committee. 
If their Lordships read the Bill a second 
time, he suggested that it should be re- 
ferred to the same Select Committee as 
the other Bill. 

*Lorpv TWEEDMOUTH thought it 
would confuse the issues before the Select 
Committee if this Bill were referred to it 
as well as the other. In many respects 
the Bill very much resembled his own, 
and included provisions which, if not 
identical, were similar to them. As far 
as these went, it was not worth while 
having the two Bills before them. With 
regard to others he could not possibly 
adopt them or be responsible for a Bill in 
which they were inserted, and he 
did not think it worth while to 
bring them before the Committee. 
He could not consent to the expenditure 
of the Local Committees being thrown 
upon imperial funds, and, after all, that 
was what was done by this Bill. Then 
he took exception to the method adopted 
for the formation of the District Com- 
mittees, and the severance of the fishery 
interests of the county from all other 
county interests, The industries of a 
county, whether agricultural, fishing or 
manufacturing, affected all dwellers 
in the county. To say that fishery 
interests were to be dealt with only 


by people representing the fishery interests, | 


was to take a very separatist view of the 
conditions existing in any county. 

Tue Ears or CAMPERDOWN : 
There is no rating. 

*Lorpv TWEEDMOUTH said, whether 
there was rating or not, the question of 
the fisheries was of great importance to 
Scotland, and in the several counties the 
fisheries ought to be matters of interest 
and concern to all dwellers in the county. 
In the great county of Aberdeen the 
annual valueof the fish landed was greater 
than the whole land rental of the county. 
Surely the fishery industry was of suffi- 
cient importance to be dealt with by the 
county as a whole, rather than by the 


{LORDS} 





representatives of the interest dwelling 
in particular parishes scattered here and 
there in the county. It was for their Lord- | 
ships to say whether the two Bills should | 
be sent to the same Select Committee, | 
but he would greatly deprecate that 
course, and he would ask the noble Ear! | 
to postpone the second reading until 


The Earl of Camperdown. 
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after the Select Committee had reported 
their first Bill, then the noble Earl would 
be able to propose such Amendments as 
he thought fit. 

Tue Eart or GALLOWAY said he 
heard with regret the remarks of the 
Lord Privy Seal. It seemed to him to 
be the more natural consequence that 
this Bill should be referred to the same 
Select Committee as the first. He had 
had a correspondence with those repre- 
sented in an important part of Scotland, 
and he could not see that there were any 
grounds for objecting to the course pro- 
posed. The noble Lord admitted that 
he approved of part of the Bill, and it 
would only be fair play to refer it to 
the same Select Committee. 

THe Marquess oF LOTHIAN ac- 
knowledged the conciliatory tone adopted 
by the Lord Privy Seal. Of course this 
Bill differed essentially from the first ; 
but at the same time he would, suggest 
that the noble Lord should not persist in 
his objection to the proposal of the noble 
Earl. What the noble Lord had stated 
need not operate in a very hostile manner 
to the course proposed. For himself, he 
should not think it right to support any 
proposal that local expenditure should be 
borne out of public funds. But that was 
only one point, and as to the other point, 
the noble Lord had somewhat magnified 
its difficulty, because the whole question 
was to rest with the Secretary for Scot- 
land, who would include any parishes 
that ought fairly to bear any part of the 
burden, and would probably include the 
whole of Scotland. These were matters 
for discussion by the Select Committee. 

*LorpTWEEDMOUTH said, he would 
suggest that the Bill should be read a 
second time, but its reference to the 
Select Committee should be postponed 
till it was seen how the Committee got 
on with the first Bill; the two Bills 
could not be considered together. 

THe Eart or CAMPERDOWN: 
That would not meet my views, I beg 
to say. 


Bill read 2°. [No. 30. ] 


THE Eart or CAMPERDOWN 
moved, that the Bill be referred to a 


Select Committee. 


Motion agreed to. 
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DOCUMENTARY EVIDENCE BILL. | 

Tat LORD CHANCELLOR (Lorp | 
HerscHELL) moved the second reading | 
of this Bill, stating that its object was to | 
apply the Act of 1868 to documents | 
issued from the Local Government | 
Board, the point having been omitted by | 
oversight when certain powers of the 
Privy Council were transferred to the 
Board of Agriculture. 


Bill read 2*. 


SEED POTATOES (IRELAND) BILL. 
Bill brought from the Commons, and | 
read 1*, [No. 30.] 
House adjourned at Half-past | 

Six o'clock. } 

| 

HOUSE OF COMMONS.| 


Monday, 4th March 1895. 


The House met shortly after Three of 
the clock. 


METROPOLITAN DISTRICT RAILWAY 
BILL. 


On the Order for Second Reading, 


*Masor DARWIN (Staffordshire, 
Lichfield) said, he desired a statement 
of the Government’s policy in regard to 
this Bill. The Railway was at present 
charging illegal fares, and the object of 
the Bill was simply to whitewash these 
illegal fares. He would briefly state the 
history of the case. The subject had 
been before the House for nearly two 
years. He raised the question in March 
1893, and was then told that the whole 
question would be referred to a Com- 
mittee. He thought the Board of Trade 
ought to have known that a Committee | 
had no power to decide rights of this 
sort. He raised the question by a letter | 
to the Board of Trade, and was told 
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was afterwards further postponed owing 
to the indisposition of the Treasury Coun- 
sel. He had subsequently, in September 
1894, received a courteous intimation 
from the President of the Board of Trade 
saying that thematter would be put before 
the Law Officers again. In answer toa 
question in February 1895, his right hon. 
Friend said he had endeavoured to make 


_asatisfactory arrangement with the Rail- 


way Company, but had failed, and had 
been obliged to instruct his solicitor. That 


| was an extraordinary answer for a Gov- 


ernment Department to give. What 
was to be the policy of the Board of 
Trade? If he was wrong, and these 
fares were perfectly legal, he could only 
express his regret for bringing the matter 
forward, but, in that case, he thought 
the District Railway Company had some 
ground of complaint, for the delay made 
it very difficult for them to act. It was 
possible that the action which the Board 
of Trade were bringing, to contest 
the legality of their fares, might not be 
concluded until after the Bill had been 
dealt with by the House; and he asked 
whether it was a satisfactory state of 
things that a Committee on the Bill 
should be considering the question of a 
redistribution of fares when the result 
of the action might show that the present 
fares charged were illegal. It was pro- 
bable that if this Bill became law the 
legal proceedings pending might prove to 
be altogether illusory. At any rate, the 
present state of things in regard to this 
Railway was very unsatisfactory, and 
he repeated that there was reason to 
complain of the dilatory action of the 
Board of Trade. He had no interest 
direct or indirect in the Company, and 
he had drawn attention to the matter 
purely on public grounds and in the 
interests of the working classes, by whom 
this Railway was largely used. 

Mr. H. KIMBER (Wandsworth) 
said, the hon. and gallant Member had 
shown no substantial reasons against the 
Second Reading of the Bill. He had 





that the Board had no power whatever full power and opportunity of bringing 
to act. He afterwards raised the ques-| any complaint or grievance he wished to 
tion on the Estimates and was told that | urge before the Committee on the Bill. 
the Board of Trade had ample power to| The hon. Member had complained that 
act. So far the Board of Trade had | the matter had been two years in the 
made two serious mistakes in dealing | hands of the Board of Trade, but if the 
with this question. In September 1893, Company had been acting illegally, the 
he was told that care would be taken to) Board had had power to come down on 
look into the whole matter. The matter | them. Moreover, the Board had power 
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at any time tostop the Bill if it appeared 
to sanction illegal fares, and in those 
circumstances he saw no reason for them 
troubling the House with the matter. 
The present Bill was not confined to the 
question of fares; it related to other 
matters of public utility, and it was a 
fact that this very question had been 
investigated by a Committee in 1893. 
That Committee sanctioned a readjust- 
ment of fares in order to bring them 
under a uniform mileage, and the Com- 
pany were seeking similar powers under 
the present Bill. 

Sir A. K. ROLLIT (Islington, 8.) 
said, the Bill was not retrospective, and 
the Second Reading would prove no bar 
to legal proceedings. He understood 
that the Committee would thoroughly 
investigate the Bill, and that the County 
Council and Board of Trade would be 
represented before them. The public 
interest, therefore, would not be unre- 
presented. 

Mr. G. HOWELL (Bethnal Green, 
N.E.) said, it appeared to him that if 
the Committee were empowered to re- 
vise and readjust the fares, the matters 
under discussion might well be referred 
to them. 

Tue PRESIDENT or tur BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Bryce, Aberdeen, 8.) 
said, he noticed that his hon. Friend had 
not submitted any Motion to the House, 
and, therefore, he did not understand 
that he wished to move the rejection of 
the Bill. The hon. Member urged that 
it was the duty of the Board of Trade to 
determine whether the fares referred to 
were legal or not, and whether some 
other arrangement could not be made. 
The only reason for any apparent delay 
on the part of the Board was, that if the 
fares had been declared to be illegal, the 
Company would probably have charged 
up to their maximum, and that would 
have involved much more inconvenience 
to the public. The Committee, in deal- 
ing with the Bill, would not be consti- 
tuted into a Court of Law, to decide on 
the legality, or illegality of the fares ; 
their object and purpose would be 
to endeavour to determine the best 
arrangement that could be made. 
If they went to court, all they 
could do would be to obtain an injunc- 
tion restraining the Company from charg- 
ing the present fares. The Committee 
would not say what fares were legal, and 


Mr. H. Kimber. 
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that question therefore would still remain, 
He thought in the circumstances it was 
reasonable that the Bill should be sent 
to a Committee which would investigate 
the whole circumstances, and determine 
what was an equitable scale of charges to 
be made by this Company. This had net 
been done before, because on a previous 
occasion the Company withdrew its Bill, 
and the Committee had no opportunity 
of determining the question. If the 
Company adopted that course on the 
present occasion, the Board of Trade 
would take steps to obtain a legal de- 
cision. But he thought the present 
discussion would have the effect of im- 
pressing upon the Company that the 
matter had reached a stage at which it 
was proper that these fares should be 
reviewed. 


Bill read 2°. 


LAMBETH WATER (TRANSFER) BILL. 


The adjourned Debate on Mr. J. 
Stuart’s Motion :— 


‘“*That any County Council and any of the 
London Water Companies, be entitled to be 
heard before the Select Committee on the above 
Bill, on any Petitions praying to be heard by 
Counsel presented by them, on or before March 
l4th next, and that such Petitions be referred 
to the said Committee ; ”’ 


and on Mr. E. W. Byrne’s Amendment 
thereto—to insert after “County,” the 
words, “ or District,” was resumed. 


Mr. J. STUART (Shoreditch, Hox- 
ton) said, he had conferred with the hon. 
Gentleman who moved the Amendment, 
and he had seen the Parliamentary 
Agent for the majority of the District 
Councils interested; and he had pre- 
pared a form of words which had been 
agreed upon, the effect of which was that 
any District Council or local authority 
who had petitioned within the limits 
allowed by the Standing Orders, should 
not only have a locus standi in respect of 
the Bill affecting its own locality, but 
should also have a /ocus standi in respect 
of the Lambeth and Southwark Bills; 
the restriction being, that they should be 
heard by the Committee if and so far as 
the Committee thought fit. The pro- 
moters felt it was only fair that the Com- 
mittee should itself have some voice in 
the matter. The words he proposed to 
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add to his Motion, in order to carry out 
this arrangement, were :— 


“That the District Council or other local 
authority of any district within the area of any 
of the London Water Companies, who have 
within the time limited by the Standing Orders, 
presented Petitions against any of the Bills for 
acquiring the undertaking of the said Companies, 
shall be entitled to be heard by Counsel upon 
such Petitions against the Bills to which they 
relate, and have leave also to present Petitions 


praying to be heard by Counsel at any time not | 


later than the 14th day of March, against the 
Lambeth Water (Transfer) Bill, and that any 
such Petitions be referred to the said Committee, 
and that the Petitioners be entitled to be heard 


by Counsel before the Select Committee, if and | 


so far as the Select Committee may think fit.’’ 


It was not the object of the promoters to 
interpose any technical difficulties, their 
object was to give a reasonable /ocus 
standi to persons who were likely to be 
concerned ; and they felt that the pro- 
posal he had made really met the 
circumstances of the case. 

Mr. EDMUND W. BYRNE (Essex, 
Walthamstow) thought, speaking gene- 
rally, the proposal of the hon. Member 
was reasonable, and he was prepared to 
withdraw his Amendment provided the 
words ‘who have presented Peti- 
tions ” meant “ who have, or may within 
the time limited, present Petitions.” 
What they wanted was, that all the 
Local Authorities who had the right to 
petition, and in due time did petition, 
against any one of the other Bills, the 
consideration of which was postponed, 
should have the right to present Petitions, 
and be heard by Counsel, against the 
Lambeth and Southwark Bills, so far 
as the Committee might think fit. 

Mr. R. G. WEBSTER (St. Pancras, 
E.) said, that he also was prepared, in 
view of the concession the hon. Member 
had made, to withdraw his Amendment. 
But he would point out that there 
existed a Locus Standi Committee, be- 
fore which persons claimed Jocus standi 
as aright and not as a privilege. He 
objected to the Committee that was to 
decide on the merits of the Bill deciding 
also the question of Jocus standi. He, 
therefore, thought the words providing 
that the Petitioners should only be 
heard subject to the approval of the 
Committee should be omitted, and that 
these Local Authorities should be granted 
a locus standi in the ordinary course, 
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Sir F. DIXON-HARTLAND (Mid- 
| dlesex, Uxbridge) said, he proposed to 
move an Amendment, including the 
| Conservancy of the River Thames within 
| the scope of the Motion. ; 
| Mr. J. STUART said, he had been 
| informed that the Thames Conservancy 
| had a locus standi. He could give the 
| assurance that the promoters would raise 
,no objection on the point ; and if it were 
found that he was wrong, he was quite 
| prepared to move at a later time. 

Sir F. DIXON-HARTLAND said, 
the Thames Conservancy were informed 
| that at present they had no locus standi. 
| Mr. H. KIMBER (Wandsworth) 
| said, the effect of the proposal now made 
| would be to cast on the Referee the 
|duty of ascertaining, strictly and tech- 
nically, whether, under the Standing 
Order, the Petitioners had a locus standi, 

whereas he understood the arrangement 

to be that all persons who felt, and were 
| prepared to make out, a case of grievance 
'on the merits should be allowed to be 
| heard without reference to the Referee 
|on the question of technical locus standi. 
| Mr. BYRNE said, by way of expla- 
|nation, that what he understood was 
meant was, that District Councils, and 
other Local Authorities, were to be put 
on exactly the same footing as the 
County Councils mentioned in the ori- 
ginal Motion. 

Mr. R. G. WEBSTER (St. Pancras, 
E.) asked whether the hon. Gentleman 
opposite would accept the Amendment ? 

Mr. STUART said, local authorities 
and district councils had a locus standi 
upon Bills which related to their own 
districts, and could not be interfered 
with. There were also a number of local 
authorities, say in the East London dis- 
trict, who wished to have a locus standi 
upon this Lambeth Bill, and it was felt 
that any of those who thought it worth 
their while to petition against the East 
London Bill should have a locus standi 
against the Lambeth Bill as well, but in 
the case of those who had not thought it 
worth while to petition there was no 
reason why they should have a J/ocus 
standi. He must ask, however, to be 
allowed to retain the words at the end of 
the Clause, “if and so far as the Select 
Committee think fit,” because there were 
many of these local authorities from the 
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East London district which might very 
well be grouped together ; but this pro- 
posal, as it stood, wuuld not let in all 
the aggrieved persons as suggested by the 
hon. Member for Wandsworth. He was 
not disposed to accept the Amendment, 
but pointed out that endeavours had 
been made from the first to fairly meet 
those who wanted a Jocus standi in this 
Lambeth Bill. 

Mr. G. C. T. BARTLEY (Islington, 
N.) suggested that this matter should be 
adjourned until some definite instruc- 
tions were obtained from the new 
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whether they would petition under this 


Home Treasury. 


Resolution. It would be a great con- 
venience if that hon. Member would 
make the alteration. 

| Mr. J. STUART expressed his willing- 
ness to meet the suggestion of the right 
hon. Gentleman, and allow the Debate 
to stand over until to-morrow. 

| Sim F. DIXON-HARTLAND (Mid- 
| dlesex, Uxbridge) moved the adjourn- 
‘ment of the Debate until Thursday. 

| Mr. J. STUART said, it was desir- 
‘able to have the matter settled as soon as 
possible. 





County Council. This Bill originated in | 


the late body, but since they gave the | 


hon. Gentleman opposite a certain 
amount of authority to act for them, 


circumstances had changed. They had 
no right to take the hon. Member's ipse 


Debate adjourned until Thursday. 


MOTIONS. 


| 


dixit on the matter ; and he moved the | 


postponement of the discussion until the 
new Council had had an opportunity of 
giving what instructions they might have 
to give respecting it. 

Mr. E. BOULNOIS (Marylebone, E.) 
said, he had represented the minority of 
the Council for the last six years, but 
now he might be representing the 
majority. He thought, however, that 
the proposition of his colleague on the 
Council was a fair one, and it was hardly 
worth while that the settlement of this 
small point should be delayed, especially 
as the hon. Member did not draw the 
limit to those who had already peti- 
tioned. 

Mr. G. C. T. BARTLEY said, he did 
not wish to press the Amendment, but 
was anxious to know exactly where they 
were. 

Mr. W. L. JACKSON (Leeds, N.) 
asked, whether it would not be con- 
venient to have this matter postponed 
until to-morrow, seeing the confusion 
that had arisen. The hon. Member 
would then have an opportunity of 
placing on the Paper what he proposed. 

Mr. T. F. HALSEY (Herts, Wat- 
ford) thought it would be better if the 
hon. Member for Shoreditch fixed a later 
day, say the 19th instead of the 14th, 
because just about the earlier date the 
County Councils would be in the throes 
of another election, and it would be al- 
most impossible for them to decide 


Mr. Stuart. 


(GLASGOW CORPORATION AND POLICE 
BI 


L. 


Mr. J. PARKER SMITH moved— 


‘That all Petitions against this Bill, pre- 
sented on or before the 18th March, be referred 
to the Committee; and that such of the 
Petitioners as pray to be heard by themselves, 
their Counsel, Agents, or Witnesses be heard on 
their Petitions against the Bill, if they think fit, 
and counsel heard in support of the said Biil 
against such Petitions.’’—(By Order.) 


Motion agreed to. 


FACTORIES AND WORKSHOPS BILL. 


Mr. W. E. M. TOMLINSON (Pres- 
ton): I beg to give notice that, on the 
Second Reading of the Factories and 
Workshops Bill, I shall move an Instruc- 
tion to the Committee empowering them 
to insert in the Bill provisions to extend 
it to the Post Office and other Govern- 
ment Departments, and to prohibit the 
importation into the United Kingdom 
of goods manufactured in the prisons of 
foreign countries. 


DISBURSEMENTS OF THE HOME 
TREASURY. 

On Motion of Sir W. Wedderburn, 
an Address was agreed to for a State- 
ment showing the Disbursements of the 
Home Treasury in each year from 1874-5 
to 1893-4, inclusive, and the mode in 
which provision was made for those 
disbursements. 
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QUESTIONS. 





VOLUNTEERS AND THE GUARDS. 

Cotonet C.E. HOWARD VINCENT 
(Sheffield, Central): I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for War if, having 
regard to the beneficial results to officers 
and men, and to the fact that in the 
event of the Volunteer Force of London 
being called upon it would have to act 
with battalions of Guards, and under 
those commanding officers of Guards 
Regiments by whom they are now 
brigaded, he will consider the expediency 
of classing them as Volunteer Battalions 
of the several Guards Regiments, instead 
of attaching them to corps, however 
distinguished, with which they have no 
territorial connection ! 

*TueE SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. CampsBe.t-BANNERMAN, Stir- 
ling Burghs) : This subject was very fully 
considered a few years ago, and the con 
clusion arrived at was that the balance 


of advantage lay in not disturbing the | Government. 
if at all, by the Local Authorities. I 


present arrangement. 
Coroner HOWARD VINCENT) 
asked whether the right hon. Gentleman | 
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LIFT ACCIDENTS. 

Mr. WALTER HAZELL (Leicester) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department whether his atten- 
tion has been called to the report of an 
inquest, held in the Coroner’s Court of 
the City of London, on 28th February, 
upon the death of Mr. C. T. Read, who 
was killed by the falling of a lift in 
Lloyd’s Office on the 25th February ; 
whether he observed that the jury re- 
commended that the lifts should be fitted 
with automatic apparatus to prevent 
lifts from falling when similar accidents 
occur ; and whether he is prepared to 
introduce Legislation to make the use of 
such apparatus (which is at present used 
widely and _ successfully) compulsory 
throughout the United Kingdom ! 

Tut SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
H. H. Asquirn, Fife, E.) : The supervi- 
sion and inspection of lifts and similar 
apparatus in offices and private houses 
is not, in my opinion, a duty which 
ought to be undertaken by the Central 
It ought to be dealt with, 


will give ample consideration to any 
| proposals which may be made, but the 


was aware that, under existing arrange- | Government cannot themselves under- 


ments, officers and sergeants of the | 
Guards had no opportunity of being | 
employed as adjutants and instructors | 


take Legislation on the subject. 


THE BHOUSLA FUND. 


of Volunteer corps ! | Sim W. WEDDERBURN (Banft- 
*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN shire): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
said that point had been considered too, | State for India whether, at the annexa- 
but there were arguments which could | tion of Nagpur, the private personal 
be urged against it. | property of the Rajah was sold by Gov- 
|ernment, and converted into a fund of 

RECREATION GROUNDS. ‘about 29 lakhs of rupees for the main- 

Mr. R. B. MARTIN (W orcester, | tenance of the family, under the name 
Droitwich): I beg to ask the President | of the Bhousla Fund ; whether this fund 
of the Local Government Board whether, | has been accredited to Government 
under Section 8, Sub-section (1), Clause | | without the consent of the Rajah ; and 
(b) of the Local Government Act, 1894,| whether the Secretary of State has 
Parish Councils have the right to hire| received a memorial on the subject, 
land for a recreation ground, or are they | addressed to him by the Rajah through 
compelled to purchase land for that|the Government of India in October 





purpose ¢ 
Tue PRESIDENT or tuzt LOCAL 


GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Suavw- | 
/hampton, E.): The fund referred to was 
created in 1854 as part of the arrange- 
ments consequent upon the lapse of the 


Lerevre,, Bradford, Central) : The Local 
Government Board consider that Sec- 
tion 8 (1) (b) of the Local Government 
Act, 1894, confers on a Parish Council 
the right either to hire or to purchase 
land for the purpose of a recreation 
ground. 
VOL. XXXI. [rourr series. 


| last ? 


*Ture. SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Mr. H. H. Fow.er, Wolver- 


Nagpur State. It consisted of the pro- 


‘ceeds of the sale of jewels and other 
property, and was intended to provide 
‘pensions for the members of the late 


K 
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Court, apart from the special pro- 
vision made for the father of the 
present memorialist. The fund originally 
amounted to 29 lakhs, but owing to 
payments which had to be made, on 
capital account, this had to be reduced 
to 17 lakhs in 1864. And in that year, 
as it was clear that the income of the 
fund was quite insufficient to bear the 
charges upon it, it was decided to wind 
it up. The amount of the fund was 
credited to Government, and the pen- 
sions chargeable to it have been since 
paid from the general revenues of the 
country. A memorial from the Rajah of 
Deor, dated 8th September 1894, dealing 
with this among other subjects, has been 
considered by me in Council. The 
despatch conveying my decision went 
to India by mail of Ist March; but I 
may take this opportunity to say that 
I have declined to interfere on the 
memorialist’s behalf. 

Sir W. WEDDERBURN : I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for India 
(1) whether the site and remains of the 
ancient palace of the Bhousla family at 
Nagpur have, in spite of the Rajah’s 
written protest, been recently handed 
over to the municipality for the purpose 
of erecting a town hall ; (2) whether the 
Government of India had previously 
declared in writing that the Rajah’s 
occupation of the palace would never be 
disturbed so long as he paid a barley- 
corn rent, and executed the repairs ; and 
(3) whether the Rajah has stated his wil- 
lingness to pay the rent and execute the 
repairs rendered necessary by an acci- 
dental fire ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: The informa- 
tion in my possession is to the following 
effect. In 1862 the then Rajah of Deor 
was informed that the palace referred to 
by my hon. Friend belonged to the State, 
but that he and his relatives would be 
permitted to occupy it on condition that 
he kept it in repair, and paid a barley- 
corn rent. The fire referred to in the 
last paragraph of the question took place 
in 1864, and the palace was burnt down. 
With the sanction of the Government of 
India, other arrangements were then 
made for the accommodation of the Rajah 
and his relatives, a new palace being 
built on a fresh site, which was also State 
property. At the same time, the site of 
the old palace was declared to be at the 
disposal of the Gcevernment ; a part of it 


Mr. H. H. Fowler. 
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was utilised accordingly for the perma- 
nent occupation of a normal school. I 
understand that the site has now been 
handed over to the municipality for the 
erection of a town hall. 


ALLOTMENTS. 

Mr. C. HOBHOUSE (Wilts, Devizes): 
I beg to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board, whether it is within 
the powers of a Parish Council to require 
applicants for Allotments under the 
Local Government Act, 1894, to sign an 
agreement to pay all the preliminary 
charges of valuation of land, &c., before 
the Council applied for land for Allot- 
ments; and, whether all such charges 
are not properly payable by the Parish 
Council ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. G. 
RussEtt, North Beds) for Mr. Suaw- 
LeFevre: I have no authority to deter- 
mine this question; but the Local 
Government Act does not appear to me 
to contain any provision enabling a 
Parish Council to require agreements of 
the kind referred to be entered into. 


IRISH REGISTRATION OF TITLES 
OFFICE. 

Sir T. LEA (Londonderry, 8.) : I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland—(1) whether he is 
aware that there is great delay in the 
issue of certificates in the Registration 
of Titles Office under the Local Regis- 
tration of Titles Act, 1891, and what is the 
cause of the delay ; (2) whether the Land 
Commission stated they would register 
free of cost all these who lodged their 
application within 12 months of the date 
of the Act, and whether cases registered 
are registered subject to equities, and 
thus give the applicants no better title 
than before, but add complications ; and 
(3) whether he is aware that sales of pro- 
perty are prevented in consequence of 
this ? 

Mr. G. RUSSELL: I am informed 
by the Land Commission, and by the 
Registrar of Titles, that any delays which 
may have arisen in the Registration of 
Tenant Purchasers’ Titles are due to the 
apathy of the parties themselves, and not 
to the working of the Act of 1891 by the 
department of the Chief Registrar. In 
6,000 out of 7,827 cases sent direct by 
the tenant purchasers to the Registrar of 
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Titles the applicants have not sent replies 
to the requisitions issued. In those cases 
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Sir Rowland Hill, and which has ever 
since been applied to the carriage of 


in which the applicants have replied | postal matter. 
registration is being rapidly effected. In| 
1,460 out of 2,170 applications by Land VOTERS’ LISTS IN IRELAND. 

Commission rulings have been made, and| Mr. D. SHEEHY (Galway, 8.): I 
the balance of 710 is being reduced at | beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
the rate of about 100 per week. The | Lord Lieutenant of Ireland—(1) whether 
Land Commision did issue such a circular | he is aware that,in the Return (No. 300) 
as is referred to in the second paragraph ; showing the amounts received by the 
but in it they distinctly informed every | county and borough treasurers in Ireland 
tenant purchaser, that they could not |from the clerks of the peace in respect 
register the title to the tenant’s interest of the sale of copies of the registers of 
and the burdens thereon, which existed voters and supplemental lists, no receipts 
prior to the date of the conveyance, or | appear to have been credited for the 
vesting order, by which the Land Com-|years noted in the Return for the 
mission vested the holding in the pur-| counties of Westmeath, Cork, and 
chaser under the Purchase Acts. All| Galway, and the boroughs of Cork and 
the cases registered by the Land Com-| Galway ; (2) whether it is the practice 
mission are registered subject to equities. of the clerks of the peace in these con- 








Both the Registrar and the Land Com-| 


mission are of opinion that such regis- | 
tration confers a great benefit on tenant | 


purchasers, who can clear their titles and 
discharge the equities at any time. As 
regards the last paragraph, both the Land 


| stituencies to charge for copies as required 
by Statute ; and could he explain why 
the amounts have not been placed to the 
eredit of the county and borough trea- 
surers respectively ; (3) whether he can 
state if,in any of these cases,any moneys 


Commission and the Registrar are also of have been credited since the passing of 
opinion that such registration does not |the Act requiring the same to be done in 
prevent sales of property, as on a sale 1850; and how it has happened that the 
the tenant purchaser would have to responsible auditors of the Local Gov- 
prove his title, and discharge any claims ernment Board, who audit the Grand 
or equities which might have attached to | Jury accounts twice a year, have not 
his holding. called attention to the matter ; (4) whe- 
ther he is also aware that in the Return 
PARCEL POST RATES. no sum appears anywhere audited under 
Mr. WALTER HAZELL: I beg to | the heading of “ Fines” for bogus claims 
ask the Postmaster General, whether and objections, although it is notorious 
the large proportion of the Parcel Post| that these are made in thousands 
Receipts, now taken by the Railway | annually ; and (5) who is to blame for 
Companies, would in any way prevent the | the neglect ? 
introduction into London, and other) Mr. G. RUSSELL: The fact is as 
populous places, of the system now in stated in the first paragraph. As regards 
operation in Paris, by which a parcel the second paragraph, the present clerk 
posted in that city will be delivered any- of the crown and peace for Westmeath 
where in Paris at the rate of 11 lbs.| was only appointed in January last, and 
for 2}d., against 1s. 6d. for a similar | he cannot answer as to the practice in 
service in London ? |past years, there being, he states, no 
THe POSTMASTER GEN ERAL | materials in his office to enable him to 
(Mr. ArNotp Morey, Nottingham, E.):| give the information. With regard to 
The Railway Companies receive a share | the County Cork, the clerk of the peace 





of the Parcel Post Receipts in respect 
only of parcels which actually pass over 
the railway system. The receipts on 
parcels wholly road-borne are not divided 
with the Railway Companies. The 
introduction of reduced rates for local 
parcels would, however, be contrary to 
the principle of uniform rates irrespective 
of distances, which was laid down by 


states that no copies of the Parliamentary 
lists were supplied in the years 1891 or 
1893; but that, in the year 1892, a 
sum of £9 8s. 6d. was received by 
him, which, I am informed by the trea- 
surer, was only lodged to the credit of 
the county on the 17th of August 
last. As regards Galway County, the 
clerk of the peace received various sums 
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of money amounting in all to £26 10s. 9d. 
for the sale of copies of the registers in 
the years 1891, 1892, and 1893, and 
this amount was only lodged to the 
credit of the county treasurer on the 
21st instant. In the case of the borough 
of Cork, the town clerk states that it 
has been the practice to supply copies of 
the lists free of charge, and in the case 
of the borough of Galway, sums amount- 
ing to £1 12s. 6d. were realised by the 
sales of lists in 1892 and 1893, which 
were only lodged to the credit of the 
treasurer since the Return in question 
was presented to Parliament. There 
appears to have been very considerable 
delay in lodging these moneys to the 
credit of the county treasurers, and the 
matter will be further and closely in- 
quired into. The clerks of the peace 
for the counties and boroughs mentioned 
in the question state that no fines for 
bogus claims and objections have been 
imposed in the years mentioned. There 
has not been sufficient time to make 
inquiries from the officials of the other 
counties, but the matter will be carefully 
and fully investigated. With respect to 
the third paragraph, I am informed that 
the accounts of clerks of the crown and 
peace in all transactions under the 
Franchise and Jurors Acts are audited 
by the secretary to the grand jury, or 
such other person as shall be appointed 
in that behalf by the grand jury. 
Adequate powers are bestowed upon the 
person so appointed, to procure all 
necessary evidence to satisfy himself of 
the accuracy of the accounts submitted 
to him. The result comes before the 
Auditor of the Local Government Board, 
fiated by the Judge of Assize, and must 
be accepted by him, as he has no dis- 
cretion in the matter. The question of 
check on these payments primarily, there- 
fore, devolves upon the person appointed 


by the grand jury. 
THE SHRIEVALTY OF COUNTY 
KILKENNY. 


Mr. G. W. WOLFF (Belfast, E.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he 
has received from Mr. E. K. B. Tighe a 
protest against his appointment as High 
Sheriff for the County Kilkenny, on the 
ground that he is domiciled in Norfolk, 
is candidate for the Parliamentary repre- 
sentation of North-west Norfolk, and 


Mr. G. Russell. 
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at Liverpool. 
that the other gentlemen were returned 
as eligible for the office by the Judge of 
Assize, one of whom had undertaken to 
act if called upon to do so; whether it 
is usual so exempt Parliamentary candi- 
dates from service as High Sheriffs in 
Ireland ; and, whether he will reconsider 
the matter, with a view to appointing 
one of the other gentlemen whose names 
have been forwarded by the Judge of 
Assize to the Government 4 

Mr. VESEY KNOX: I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieuten- 
ant of Ireland whether, in cases such as 
that in Kilkenny, brought to hisnotice by 
the hon. Member for East Belfast, when 
the person nominated as High Sheriff by 
the customary method is obviously un- 
suited for the post, he will advise the 
Lord Lieutenant to exercise his statutory 
power, and appoint a High Sheriff 
acceptable to the mass of the people ¢ 

Mr. G. RUSSELL: The name of Mr. 
Tighe was returned first in. the list of 
gentlemen eligible for the office of High 
Sheriff for Kilkenny. He was informed 
of this on the 15th January, but that if 
the second gentleman on the list, within 
a week’s time, wrote to the Castle ex- 
pressing his willingness to serve instead 
of Mr. Tighe, his name would be brought 
before the Lord Lieutenant for appoint- 
ment. No letter was received, however, 
from the second gentleman, and on the 
21st January Mr. Tighe stated that that 
gentleman declined to write. Mr. Tighe, 
however, claimed exemption on the 
ground that he was the accepted Parlia- 
mentary candidate for one of the 
Divisions of Norfolk, and that he had no 
residence in County Kilkenny, but he 
was informed by the Lord Lieutenant 
that the reasons advanced by him would 
not justify his exemption from serving, 
and he was, accordingly, appointed. I 
am not aware of any gentleman having 
been exempted from serving on the 
ground that he is a candidate for elec- 
tion to Parliament. Neither of the 
other two gentlemen on the list has 
offered to serve, and at the present stage, 
when Assizes are in progress, it would 
not be practicable to appoint another 
gentleman to the office. 
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CUSTOMS OFFICERS AT LIVERPOOL. 
Sir G. BADEN-POWELL (Liver- 
poel, Kirkdale) : I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury whether it is true 
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that the Customs Authorities have in| Mr. G. RUSSELL: A resolution to 
contemplation a material alteration in | the effect stated has been received. I 
the hours of duty of Customs officers| am informed by the Veterinary Depart- 
employed on landing and shipping duties|ment that a larger number of out- 
in the port of Liverpool ; whether this| breaks of swine fever have occurred in 
contemplated alteration involves any ex- ‘the Kilrush union than in any other 
tension of hours of service ; and, whether | union in Ireland. Four hundred and 
such alteration is an infringement of the inety-six outbreaks occurred in this 


: : -union between Ist November, 1893, and 
ampere een, Clee, eereee | the 23rd February, 1895. Local Autho- 


mi rities in Great Britain are empowered 
Tut SECRETARY 10 tue TREA- | py the Board of Agriculture to prohibit 
SURY (Sir J. T. Hispert, Oldham): the introduction of Irish pigs into their 
A Departmental Inquiry is in progress districts, and it is, therefore, the more 
upon some questions relating to the hours incumbent on the authorities in Ireland 
of duty in the Outdoor Department of | to take measures to stamp out the disease 
the Customs Service generally, but no | there. 
alteration is contemplated which would) Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): I 
involve any extension of hours of beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
service. | Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, if the Local 
|Government Board have received com- 
NORWICH POST OFFICE. | plaints of the operation of the swine 
Mr. R. PRICE (Norfolk, E.): I beg fever regulations in Monaghan union ; 
to ask the Postmaster General whether|what number of swine have been 
it is substantially correct, as stated in | slaughtered, and what number of cases 
The Eastern Weekly Leader, of the 16th| reported there within the past six 
February, that, in answer to a memorial | months ; and what have been the fees 
protesting against the appointment to a| of the veterinary surgeon, and the total 
clerkship in the Norwich Post Office of | cost to the rates in this union, since the 
a comparatively junior man over the | Act was passed ? 
heads of several senior and competent) Mr. G. RUSSELL: The Board of 
men, the Secretary to the Post Office | Guardians of the Monaghan union have 
replied that in cases of this kind seniority | passed a resolution requesting the with- 
and long service did not count ; and, | drawal of the recent Swine Fever Order 
whether this reply accurately expresses |of the Privy Council. During the six 
the policy of the General Post Office in| months ended the 3lst January last, 
regard to such appointments ? 194 swine were slaughtered in the union. 
Mr. ARNOLD MORLEY : Inreply | Seventy-nine cases of supposed swine 
to a question put by the hon. Member | fever were reported by owners to the 
for Norwich on Thursday last, I stated | police during that period, and in 66 of 
that in all Post Office promotions, senior- | these the swine were slaughtered by the 
ity and long service are invariably taken | Veterinary Inspector of the Local 
into account ; and no statement to a| Authority, as diseased. In 59 cases the 
different effect has, I am assured, been | outbreak of disease was confirmed on 
made in reply to a memorial from Nor-| examination of the viscera in Dublin. 


wich or any other town. The fees of the Veterinary Inspector of 
the union, since the Swine Fever Act 
SWINE FEVER. was passed in November 1893, amount 


Mr. W. REDMOND (Clare, E.): I| to about £142. The exact cost of the 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the | expenditure to the rates is not known. 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, whether he | The funds voted by Parliament for the 
has received from the Kilrush Town| current financial year sutticed to meet 
Commissioners a resolution asking that | the expenditure till nearly the close of 
the Order of the Local Government | 1894, and an assessment at the rate of 
Board in Ireland regarding swine fever|}d. in the £ was then made on the 
should be withdrawn or modified ; and| various poor law unions. The amount 
whether he can comply with the request | assessed on Monaghan union was 
of the Kilrush Commissioners ? £198 13s. 8d. 

| 








Ocean 


THE IRISH LAND ACT, 1870. 

Mr. E. F. VESEY KNOX : I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury—(1) 
whether purchasers under the Irish 
Land Act of 1870 are prohibited from 
devising their holdings by will to their 
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Derelicts. 


these three divisions ara Attymass East 
and West, and Sraheen. 

CotoneL NOLAN (Galway, N.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if his atten- 
tion has been drawn to the resolutions 
passed last Monday by the Tuam Town 
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children without the consent of the | Commissioners, which state that there 
Board of Works ; (2) whether the Board | exists a necessity for opening public and 
raises any objection to the succession of | remunerative work in the Tuam district 
the son where the purchaser dies intes-|/to arrest the distress caused by the 
tate ; (3) whether in the case of Robert | failure of the potato crop and to avert 
Grier, who made his will in 1880, | the horrors of a famine, and point out 
devising his lands to his sons, and imme- | the want of employment, and urge the 
diately applied for the consent of the | advisability of sending down an Inspector 
Board, the Board have declared that|to whom the Town Commissioners can 
there is a forfeiture because Grier died | point out the most suitable works; and 
before the consent was obtained; and whether he will do something to relieve 
(4) whether, under the circumstances, | the distress, and will send an Inspector 
he will order the forfeiture to be waived |as requested by the Tuam Commis- 
without the payment of a fine? ‘sioners } 
Sir J. T. HIBBERT: The answer to} Mr. G. RUSSELL: My attention has 
the first paragraph of my hon. Friend’s | been drawn to the resolutions in ques- 
question is—yes, under Section 44 of the tion. An Inspector of the Local Govern- 
Act of 1870, unless a declaration has | ment Board has been sent to Tuam to 
been issued at the request of the pur- | inquire into the subject, and the result 
chaser by the Board under Section 30 | of his investigations will be brought 
of the Land Law (Ireland) Act, 1881, | under my notice in a day or two. 
removing the restrictions of the firs-| Mr. L. P. HAYDEN (Roscommon, 
mentioned section except as regards sub-|§.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to 
division and sub-letting. The answer the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether 
to the second paragraph is—no, where | he has received copy of a resolution from 
the succession relates to the eldest son. |the Strokestown Board of Guardians 
As regards the case referred to in the | drawing attention to the distress in the 
third and fourth paragraphs, the Treasury union, and to the necessity likely to 
have already authorised that the for-|exist for employment amongst the 
feitures may be waived. No fine was|labourer and small farmer class after 
imposed, but the present occupants of |the Spring work shall have been com- 
the holdings were required to pay the | pleted; whether various works have 
legal expenses entailed by the procedure | been suggested to him, including one to 
necessary to release the forfeitures. connect Strokestown with existing lines 
of railway ; and whether he will favour- 
ably consider the suggestions made ? 
Mr. G. RUSSELL: I have seen a 





DISTRESS IN IRELAND. 
Mr. J. REDMOND (Waterford): 1 





beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, whether he 
is aware that there are six divisions in 
the Ballina union scheduled as congested 
districts, with a population of 12,500 
people ; and seeing that the distress in 
these divisions is as keen as in the Swin- 
ford and Belmullet unions in which relief 
works have already been commenced, 


will he explain why no relief works have | 


been started in the Ballina union ? 
Mr. G. RUSSELL: In three of the 


copy of the resolution referred to. The 
Local Government Board inform me they 
are not aware of the existence of any un- 
usual distress in this Union at present, 
and they point out that when they 
recently offered to relax the restrictions 
on outdoor relief in the Union the 
Guardians refused to accept the offer. 


OCEAN DERELICTS. 
*Mr. J. C. MACDONA (Southwark, 
| Rotherhithe) : I beg to ask the President 


divisions of the Ballina union, scheduled | of the Board of Trade whether he is 
as congested, works will be opened on | aware that the Dundee steamship Loch 
the 19th of this month. The names of | Maree, which was abandoned off the 
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south-west coast of Ireland on the 10th 
instant, in latitude 52°30 N., longitude 
12 W., was found by the steam-tug 
William Jolliffe, at 8 a.m. on the 25th 
instant, 185 miles north-west of Inisha- 
hill, and was safely towed into Belfast 
Lough, where she is now safely anchored, 
after travelling 250 miles as a derelict 
off the Irish coast ; and will the Board 
of Trade make such arrangements with 
the Liverpool Tug Company as will 
secure its services to look after other 
derelicts ? 

THe PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr.J. Bryce, Aberdeen, S.) : 
I received on the lst instant a report 
that the tug William Jolliffe, employed 
by the owners of the Loch Maree, had 
found and brought into Belfast that 
vessel, as stated in the question of the 
hon. Member. The Board of Trade 
have no power to make such arrange- 
ments as is suggested. It is open to any 
person or Company to search for a de- 
relict or wreck of any description, and 
to claim and obtain salvage from the 
owners of the property found and brought 
into port. 

*Mr. J. C. MACDONA: Is not the 
fact that the Loch Maree was so soon 
found by the tug-boat from Liverpool 
off the coast of Iceland proof positive 
that it is a compassable matter within 
the power of the Board of Trade to find 
derelicts that have been reported ? 

[No answer was given. | 


DIPHTHERIA ANTI-TOXIN. 

Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen- 
shire, W.): I beg to ask the President 
of the Local Government Board whether 
his attention has been called to the fact 
that a specification for the preparation, 
by a German method, of remedial sub- 
stances, and in particular diphtheria 
anti-toxin in a concentrated form, was 
accepted by the Patent Office on 26th 
January; whether such Patent will 
hamper the production of the serum in a 
concentrated form in this country for 
the use of public infectious and other 
hospitals and in the Military and Naval 
Hospitals ; and whether it is the inten- 
tion of the Government to permit such a 
Patent to be granted ? 

THe PRESIDENT or tae LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Suaw- 
LeFevre, Bradford, Central) : The Comp- 
troller-General of Patents informs me 
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that a specification for a Patent, such as 
referred to in the question, has been 
lodged at his office, and that, in the 
absence of opposition, a Patent will be 
granted in the ordinary course. Whether 
the Patent, if granted, will be valid is a 
question upon which I, of course, pass 
no judgment. Whether such a Patent 
will hamper the production of serum in 
a concentrated form for hospital use is a 
point on which I cannot at present hazard 
an opinion ; but I may remind my hon. 
Friend of a valuable Section in the 
Patents Act, 1883, which empowers the 
Board of Trade to order a Patentee to 
grant licences on reasonable terms. 


Circuit. 


TRAWLING. 

Mr. T. R. BUCHANAN (Aberdeen- 
shire, E.): I beg to ask the Secretary 
for Scotland whether his attention has 
been called to a meeting of the Aberdeen 
Fish Trade Association on 25th Feb- 
ruary, at which a magistrate of the city 
of Aberdeen, speaking on the subject of 
the Laws relating to trawling is re- 
ported to have stated that it was the 
duty of every law-abiding citizen to do 
what he could to resist the Law, and to 
have urged concerted action on the part 
of the members of the association to 
make an imposing demonstration against 
the Law ; what steps he intends taking 
to prevent this threatened infraction of 
the Law ; and whether the attention of 
the proper authorities will be drawn to 
the conduct of this magistrate ? 

Tue SECRETARY ror SCOTLAND 
(Sir G. O. TrEvetyan, Glasgow, Bridge- 
ton): I have seen the report of the 
speech at the meeting mentioned in the 
question, as also the report of a speech 
made by the magistrate referred to, ata 
meeting on Friday evening last. Though 
the former speech was not very cautiously 
worded, I do not gather that the magis- 
trate intended to advise violent resist- 
ance to the Law, and to those who have 
to execute it. After inquiry made in 
the proper quarter I have no reason to 
suppose that such violent resistance is 
contemplated. 


THE NORTH-EASTERN CIRCUIT. 

Mr. CYRIL DODD (Essex, Maldon) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department if Mr. Justice 
Wills is unfortunately prevented by ill- 
ness from taking the business of the 
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north-eastern Circuit, as announced ;| HOURS OF SIGNALMEN, 
and, if SO, what arrangement has been | Mr. CYRIL DODD: I beg to ask 
made in order that inconvenience may the Parliamentary Secretary to the 


: : Board of Trade whether legal proceed- 
not arise from his absence for the con- ings have been commenced against the 


duct of the business at the York and the | Great Eastern Railway Company by the 
Leeds Assizes ? | Board of Trade in respect of the com- 

Mr. ASQUITH: I am informed that | plaint made February 1894, as to the 
arrangements have been made by Mr. hours of labour of signalmen at certain 


Justice Charles for his being joined by | boxes on the London to ne line of 
another Judge at Leeds ; with regard to | veggie oe a i 
York, owing to the business being un- | yade were justified in declaring the 
usually light, he is able, on this occasion, | revised Schedule of hours sent in by the 


to dispose of it himself without inconve- Company, under the recent Act, on the 


nience to the public. 


THE FINANCE BILL AND ENGLISH 
FARMERS. 

Carprain BETHELL (York, E. R., 
Holderness): I beg to ask Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer whether he is 
aware that English farmers are still 
assessed for Schedule B at one-half of 
the full annual value of their holdings ; 
whether, as he promised during the dis- 
cussions on the Finance Bill that 
English farmers should be placed on the 
same footing as Irish and Scotch 
farmers, he will take steps to completely 
carry out this promise this year; and 
whether he is aware that, even by the 
complicated process offered to English 
farmers for getting abatements off 
Schedule B, it is not possible in all 
cases to get the advantages which are 
obtained by Scotch or Irish farmers who 
are assessed on one-third of the full 
annual value of their holdings ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tne EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby): 


The Amendment introduced in Com-| 


mittee on the Finance Bill last year, 


‘4th May 1894, as still unsatisfactory in 
| regard to the hours at certain boxes, and 


to enforce a reduction of the hours to 


| those considered by the Board of Trade 


reasonable ; and, if conciliation has 
failed, and if proceedings have been 
commenced, when it is probable a de- 
cision can be obtained ? 

Mr. BRYCE: The Board of Trade 


has been anxious to bring about a settle- 


ment of this complaint without litiga- 
tion, but their efforts have failed, and 
the Solicitor to the Board has been in- 
structed to bring the case before the 
Railway Commissioners. Proceedings 
will be taken very shortly, but I cannot 
say when a decision may be expeeted. 


QUESTIONS TO MINISTERS. 
Sm JOHN LENG (Dundee): I beg 
to ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
whether, in view of the questions 


addressed to Ministers of the Crown 


/having at two recent sittings of the 


House reached 82 and 91 in number, a 


large majority of them being of merely 


local interest, and having regard to the 
importance of economising the time of 


\the House, he will favour an arrange- 





which equalised the rate of Schedule B| ment for printing and circulating the 
in three countries, did not deal with cer-| answers to questions of an exclusively 
tain subsidiary points. As the Law at | local character, leaving those of Imperial 
present stands, England is in a better | interest, or dealing with urgent affairs, 
position than Scotland and Ireland in | to be answered by Ministers at the Table 
some respects, while in others, like that | as hitherto. 
referred to in the question, Scotland and| Sir W. HARCOURT: This is rather 
Ireland have the advantage. It will | a delicate matter to deal with. I speak 
probably be necessary to make Legisla- | of it with great reserve, because I am 
tive provision for removing these ano-| aware of the jealousy with which Mem- 
malies on either side. ‘of the House regard this privilege. I 
Captain BETHELL: This year? _| think it is one which the Government 
Sin W. HARCOURT: This subject | ought not to take an active part in 
is under consideration ; it is rather a/ interfering with; still I may, without 
complicated matter. offence, make a suggestion. There is no 
Mr. Cyril Dodd. : 
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doubt that the multiplication of questions 
occupies a great deal of time. Very often 
the questions are of a local and personal 
character, and they are sometimes not of 
very general interest. If hon. Members 
would be satisfied, where they are of this 
purely local and personal character, to 
communicate with the Departments con- 
cerned, and to receive the answer, it 
would be easy to circulate that answer 
and to publish it in the locality, so that 
the people of the locality would be satisfied. 
It would not be necessary in this case to 
occupy the time of the House, which is 
not specially interested in these matters. 
In that respect, no doubt, an economy of 
time might be effected ; but the Govern- 
ment could not undertake the censorship 
which the hon. Member suggests of dis- 
tinguishing between what is important 
and what is not. They would rather 
leave this duty to hon. Members, and to 
their own discretion and responsibility. 
There is one other matter which has 
been raised, in reference to which I 
would make a suggestion to the House. 
When my hon. Friend speaks of 82 and 
91 questions, he is much within the 
mark, because the practice of putting 
supplementary questions multiplies those 
numbers very considerably? I was told 
the other night that there were no fewer 
than 270 questions put, taking into 
account the supplementary questions. I 
think we might save a good deal of time 
if the practice of putting supplementary 
questions were somewhat restricted ; but 
altogether I feel it is a matter for the 
judgment of the House itself, and not 
for the interference of the Government. 


COMMERCIAL TREATY BETWEEN 
FRANCE AND CANADA. 

Sir G. BADEN-POWELL (Liver- 
pool, Kirkdale): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
he can state whether the Treaty 
affecting the commercial relations 
between France and the Canadian 
Dominion has been confirmed by both 
these Governments; whetherthe Imperial 
Government has as yet given its assent ; 
and, at what dates will the Treaty be 
completed and ratified ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tHe COLONIES (Mr. 
Sypney Buxton, Tower Hamlets, Pop- 
lar): Owing to a defect in the Act of 
the Canadian Parliament confirming the 
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Treaty, it has not yet been possible to 
exchange ratifications. This will be 
amended as soon as the Canadian 
Legislature meets, and the ratifications 
will then take place without delay. 


EVICTION NOTICES IN CAVAN. 

Mr. VESEY KNOX: I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, whether one of the 
tenants of Mr. George Stewart Smith, 
who owns seven townlands in the parlsh 
of Crosserlough, County Cavan, has 
received an eviction notice ; whether he 
is aware that this tenant and others have 
repeatedly sought proof of their agent’s 
authority to collect the rents, and in- 
formation as to the whereabouts of the 
landlord, and have been refused any in- 
formation except that Mr. Smith lives at 
Windsor, England, an address at which 
he cannot be found ; and, whether, under 
the circumstances, police assistance will 
be given in the carrying out of the 
eviction ? 

Mr. G. RUSSELL: I am informed 
by the constabulary that no tenant on 
the property referred to has been served 
with an ejectment notice, but that two 
tenants have been decreed for rent. No 
individual tenant has taken steps to 
ascertain proof of the agent’s authority 
to collect the rents, but some years ago 
the County Court Judge refused to grant 
decrees for rent until proof was given 
that the landlord was alive. The Judge 
of Assize, however, granted decrees on 
proof of rent being due. I understand 
that the tenants some timeago subscribed 
to enable the half-brother of their 
supposed landlord to discover the latter’s 
whereabouts, but without result. If the 
sheriff enforces the decrees for rent, I 
presume police protection will have to be 
granted in the usual way. 


ATTENDANCE IN IRISH SCHOOLS. 

Mr. VESEY KNOX: I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland whether he will con- 
sider the advisability of introducing 
among the rules of the National Board 
of Education a rule similar to rule 101 
in the new English code, giving to 
schools, where the average attendance 
has been greatly reduced by the pre- 
valence of an epidemic, a special grant 
making up the loss in the ordinary 
grant ! 
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Mr. G. RUSSELL: The Commis- 
sioners of National Education have 
reserved to themselves in their rules the 
power to deal leniently with schools 
whose attendances are reduced owing to 
epidemics, severe weather, or other 
causes of exceptional nature. The Com- 
missioners do not see any ground, at 
present, for further modifying their rules 
to meet very exceptional cases. 


NAVY AND ARMY ESTIMATES. 

*Sir C. DILKE (Gloucester, Forest of 
Dean) : I beg to ask the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer when the Navy Supple- 
mentary Estimates are likely to be 
moved ; and when the Motion to first 
go into Committee on the Navy Votes 
for the coming financial year is likely to 
be made ? 

Mr. R. W. HANBURY (Preston) : 
Can the right hon. Gentleman also give 
the House some information with regard 
to the Army Estimates ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT: I understand 
that the Estimates are all ready, and 
that they are in the hands of the 
printers. I had hoped that all the 
Estimates would be circulated on Wed- 
nesday, but I am told now that it will 
probably be Thursday. 

*Sir C. DILKE : How soon will the 
Navy Supplementary Estimates be 
ready ? 


Sin W. HARCOURT: It is the in- 
tention of the Government to proceed 
at once with the Civil Service Supple- 
mentary Estimates, and then to go on 
with the Navy. 

Mr. LEONARD COURTNEY (Corn- 
wall, Bodmin): Are the Civil Service 
Estimates to be put down for to 
morrow 


Sir W. HARCOURT : Yes. 


TRADERS AND RAILWAY RATES. 

Mr. W. E. M. TOMLINSON (Pres- 
ton): I beg to ask the President of the 
Board of Trade whether he can state 
the number of complaints against in- 
creased railway rates sent in by traders 
under the Act of last Session; and 
what arrangements are being made to 
facilitate the hearing of such complaints ? 

Mr. BRYCE: About 1,800 complaints 
have been filed ; many of these, however, 
contain complaints from a large number 
of traders against more than one railway 
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of rates are involved. The principal 
permanent officers of the Department 
have been engaged in dealing with the 
cases, but the pressure of work is so 
great that I have appointed Mr. Pelham, 
who was recently employed in connection 
with the revision of canal tolls and 
charges, to assist the Department. The 
Board of Trade are using their best en- 
deavours to consider these complaints as 
| expeditiously as possible, in order that, in 
| those cases in which no amicable settle- 
| ment should have been arrived at, traders 
|may be able to lodge their complaints as 
soon as possible with the Railway Com- 
| missioners. 

| 

THE GILGIT AGENCY. 

| Simm W. WEDDERBURN (Banff 
\shire): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
|State for India whether he will state 
| what is the total expenditure incurred 
by the Indian Government in connection 
| with the Gilgit Agency each year since 
| the date of its establishment, including 
| the latest estimate of expenditure during 
|the current year; and what has been 
|the expenditure of the Kashmir State 
/on the same account during the same 
| period? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I cannot give 





|the information asked for by my hon. 


Friend, but I will ask the Government 


| of India to supply it. 


LANDS VALUATION (SCOTLAND) ACTS 
AMENDMENT BILL. 

Mr. J. CALDWELL (Mid Lanark): 
I beg to ask the Lord Advocate whe- 
ther, looking to the public character of 
the Lands Valuation (Scotland) Acts 
Amendment Bill, and to the great im- 
portance of the interests affected by the 
changes proposed by the Bill, a reason- 
able opportunity will be afforded to the 
different legal bodies in Scotland to 
report upon it, after the Government 
have put down their Amendments, and 
before the Bill is pressed forward in 
Committee ? 

*Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour, Clackmannan and Kinross) : 
Various important communications and 
suggestions are being received in 
to this Bill, and I have no doubt that 
my hon. Friend who is in charge of it 
will not press it forward until reason- 
able opportunity has been afforded to all 





company, and in most of them a number 


persons interested of considering the 
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Bill and the Amendments which it will 
be proposed to make upon it. 


POLLING PLACES IN COUNTY 
DONEGAL. 


Mr. A. O'CONNOR (Donegal, E.): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, whether 
any and what steps have been taken in 
compliance with the provisions of Sec- 
tion 18 of the Ballot Act, and Section 9 
of the Act 27 & 28 Vic., c. 22, to carry 
out the Order in Council, confirming the 
establishment of new polling places in 
County Donegal, which was published 
about a month ago; and, whether he 
will take steps to secure that the law is 
obeyed ? 

Mr. G. RUSSELL: The additional 
polling places were established by the 
chairman and justices at quarter ses- 
sions in October last, and their Order 
was confirmed by an Order in Council, 
dated the 17th January 1895. By Sec- 
tion 18, Sub-section 11, of the 35th and 
36th Vict. c. 33, the register of voters 
in force at the time of making the Order 
in Council shall be the register of 
persons entitled to vote until the lst day 
of January following; and by Sub-sec- 
tion 12, at any election held after the 
Order in Council, and before a new 
register of voters is formed, the poll 
shall be taken as if no such Order in 
Council had been made. Copies of the 
Order in Council were sent to the chair- 
man of the county and to the clerk of 
the peace, who will prepare and issue 
special precepts for the new precepts 
before the next revision. 


HONG KONG. 


Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Can- 
terbury): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, whether he has 
received a copy of the petition addressed 
by ratepayers of the Crown Colony of 
Hong Kong, praying for representative 
Government ; and, what steps have been 
taken in the matter to grant the request 
of the petitioners ? 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON: A copy 
of the petition was received some time 
ago, but the Secretary of State, after 
careful consideration, was unable to meet 
the views of the memorialists in regard 
to the proposals made for the grant of 
representative Government to Hong 
Kong. 


{4 Marca 1895} 
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MOTIONS. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 


Sir W. HARCOURT moved— 


‘“*That the Reports of the Committees of 
Supply and Ways and Means may be entered 
upon at any hour, though opposed, and the pro- 
ceedings shall not be interrupted under the 

rovisions of any Standing Order regulating the 
Sittings of the House, except of Standing 
Order No. 5.” 


Motion agreed to. 


PUBLIC ACCOUNTS COMMITTEE. 
Sir J. T. HIBBERT moved— 


‘* That the Committee on Public Accounts do 
consist of 15 Members: That Mr. Bartley, Mr. 
Buchanan, Mr. Cameron Corbett, Sir John 
Gorst, Mr. Hanbury, Sir Arthur Hayter, Sir 
John Hibbert, Mr. Jackson, Mr. Alpheus 
Morton, Mr. Mowbray, Mr. Arthur O’Connor, 
Mr. Philip Stanhope, Sir Richard Temple, Mr. 
Webb, and Mr. Arthur Williams be Members of 
the Committee.”’ 


Motion agreed to. 


COMMITTEE NOMINATIONS. 


Mr. THOMAS E. ELLIS (Merioneth) 
moved— 


‘*That Sir George Osborne Morgan be dis- 
charged from the Select Committee on Leicester 
Writs : 

That Mr. Samuel Evans be added to the 
Committee.”’ 


Motion agreed to. 


Mr. THOMAS E. ELLIS moved— 


“That Mr. Charles Fenwick be discharged 
from the Select Committee on Shops Early 
Closing Bill : 

That Mr. H. L. W. Lawson be added to the 
Committee.”’ 


Motion agreed to. 


Mr. THOMAS E. ELLIS moved— 
“That Viscount Wolmer and Mr. Woodall 


be added to the Select Committee on Retired 
Soldiers and Sailors’ Employment.”’ 


Motion agreed to. 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


THE IRISH LAND BILL. 
In asking leave to introduce a— 


‘** Bill to further amend the law relating to 
the occupation and ownership of land in Ireland ; 
and for other purposes relating thereto,”’ 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. J. Mortey, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne) said: I have once more to invite 
this House to give its serious, weighty, 
and most deliberate attention to an Irish 
Land Bill. Ido not conceal from my- 
self that there may be in more than one 
quarter of the House a feeling of dis- 
couragement, perhaps not far removed 
from despair, in approaching once more 
the Irish Land Question. The details 
of that question are intricate; the cir- 
cumstances are unfamiliar to English- 
men and Scotchmen, and are, in some 
particulars, almost 
And yet the demand for legislation such 
as I am about to propose is almost 
universal in Ireland. I may say that it 
is universal, and not least in the pro- 
vince of Ulster. 
will not grudge the labour of again 


taking this heavy and, as it may seem, | only. 
ino fewer than 32 Acts of Parliament 


almost impracticable, burden once more 


{COMMONS} 


incomprehensible. | 


I hope that the House | 
| for performing. 
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Ireland ; and, secondly, that—and it is 
one of their cardinal positions—that this 


House is competent to pass such legisla 


tion as Ireland requires better than a 
Home Rule Government could do it, 
The hon. Member for South Tyrone 
seems to me to have described what 
ought to be the Unionist view towards 
this proposal of mine in very pointed 
and unanswerable language. The hon. 
Member, in a recently-published article, 
says :— 


‘*T am a convinced Unionist. I have told the 
Ulster farmers that Iam a Unionist first and 
a Land Reformer after that. But why am I 
devoted to the Union? It is because I believe 
that the Imperial Parliament is alike able and 
willing to do everything for Ireland better than 
an Irish Parliament can possibly do it. Take 
this belief away, convince me that on this vital 
issue the Imperial Parliament, as such, is unable 
or unwilling to do justice—I say that, if I am 
brought face to face with such a situation, the 
platform on which I firmly stood crumbles 
away.”’ 


That seems to me to be language worthy 
the attention of the whole Conservative 
Party in the House. I am not now 
going over the whole history of Irish 
agrarian reform. That would be a task 
which the House would not thank me 
T will mention one fact 
From 1816 to 1843 there were 


patiently and firmly upon its shoulders. | passed—what Burke called “a rabble 
1n some respects we approach the ques- | of statutes ”—concerning which a learned 
tion to-night under circumstances of | Irish Judge in a well-known passage de- 


advantage. 
were to produce a non-Party Bill it 
would receive favourable attention from 
those who are, in the larger question of 
Irish politics, opposed tome. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for West 
Birmingham and the Leader of the 
House are now the only two Members 
left in the House, except the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Midlothian, 
who were in the Cabinet which passed 
the Land Act of 1881. Therefore the 
right hon. Gentleman, who leads an im- 
portant section of this House, will, I am 
sure, feel that an effort to amend the 
Act to which he was himself not an un- 
important party requires his very careful 
consideration. Apart from the right 
hon. Gentleman’s personal connection 
with the Act of 1881, the section which 
he leads have always maintained, first, 
that the Land Question is at the bottom 
of the disturbed and restive feeling in 





I have been told that if I|clared that the whole code of landlord 


and tenant in Ireland, and all those 32 
enactments ininvasion of thecommonlaw, 
went directly to give increased facilities 
to the landlord, and that it never entered 
the head of the Legislature to make pro- 
vision for the tenant. O’Connell did 
not go too far when he said that there 
had never been a more fertile source of 
murder and outrage than the iniquitous 
powers which the Legislature conferred 
on the landlord ; and he declared—and 
truly, if my reading of Irish history is 
correct—that the cause of Irish crime 
was distinctly traceable to this. After 
the passing of the Act of Union it seems 
as if Parliament had deliberately set to 
work to make laws which have done 
more than anything else, perhaps, to 
make that Union the failure which, in 
my opinion, it has been. It is no 
wonder, if the House will bear in mind 
that fact, that Parliament has to be 
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invited time after time, and that effort 
after effort has to be made in every 
direction, to unravel a web so tangled. 
All the tenacity and patience which was 
shown in passing those 32 Acts against 
the tenant ought to be rivalled and ex- 
ceeded by us, on whom is the imperative 
duty cast of steadily and patiently re- 
pairing all this confusion and disorder. 
The first great step was taken in 
1870. I am obliged to go back to 
that Act, because we shall have a 
great deal to say about it in discuss- 
ing this Bill. By the Act of 1870 
Parliament said to the landlord :— 
“You may turn out the tenant if you like; 
but if you turn him out, you shall pay him com- 


tion, not only for his improvements, but 
e disturbance.”’ 


The Duke of Argyll is very fond of 
using strong language—I was going to 
say bad language—against the whole 
course of Irish Land Legislation. 

*Mr. BRODRICK (Surrey, Guild- 
ford): Since 1870. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: But the Duke of 
Argyll was a Member of the Cabinet— 
as was also the right hon. Member for 
St. George’s, Hanover Square—which 
passed the Act of 1870. He was a 
party to that Act, and it is impossible 
not to see that the Act of 1870 con- 
tained a principle from which all that 
has been done since directly and ob- 
viously follows. What was that prin- 
ciple? It was this—that the tenant has 
a right, an interest of property in his 
holding independent of his improve- 
ments or of anything else, for which he 
was entitled to be compensated. I will 
not take the House into the metaphysics 
of dual ownership. It is not necessary. 
That the Irish tenant has, in the techni- 
cal language of the English lawyers, an 
“estate” conferred upon him by the Act 
of 1870 I do not for a moment pretend ; 
but Ido say that, when you declare to 
the original legal owner of the land that 
he shall not put the tenant out of posses- 
sion except on payment of a certain sum, 
on a scale fixed by the Act, it is idle to 
deny—and some of the greatest text 
lawyers in Ireland agree with this—that 
you give the tenant a share out of the 
ownership of the land, and you make the 
tenant an owner to the extent of 
the sum required to turn him out. 
You may call it partnership, ownership, 
or what you like, but do not deny that 
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you once for all invested the relations of 
landlord and tenant in Ireland with 
qualities and attributes absolutely 
foreign and strange to the relations 
which exist in this country and in Scot- 
land. The distinguished and accom- 
plished Statesman who now represents 
Her Majesty in Paris took an important 
part in all the discussions upon the Irish 
Land Act of 1870, and made a remark 
which I came across the other day, and 
which was not very encouraging, in con- 
nection with this subject. Lord Dufferin 
said of tenant-right that— 


**the whole subject is an incomprehensible 
puzzle to the intelligence of a British Parlia- 
ment. The notion of a commercial value 
attaching to land, independent of, and in addi- 
tion to, the landlord’s rent and the farmer's 
profit, is to them an incomprehensible enigma.”’ 
Sir, that makes it more difficult than it 
might otherwise have been to persuade 
the House of some of the propositions 
that I hive advanced. But, to conclude 
what I have to say on the Act of 1870, 
it was the opening of that great revolu- 
tion in Irish land tenure which, though 
it was opened a quarter of a century 
ago, has not yet by any means, I am 
afraid, reached its term. Then came 
the Act of 1881, which gave the tenant 
in occupation of his holding three rights : 
first, the right to assign, devise, or sell 
his tenancy to anyone he pleased ; 
secondly, the right to go into court and 
have the amount of fair rent fixed ; and, 
thirdly, the right to secure the occupation 
of his holding for a fixed term with the 
right to renew that term from period to 
period. Those three rights hung together 
by a close logical chain, and that Act, 
founded as it was upon the principle laid 
down in 1870, is the charter, imperfect 
as it may be, of the Irish tenant’s rights 
and privileges. It is impossible to men- 
tion that Act without commemorating 
the intrepid and far-seeing genius of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Midlothian, who carried it—an Act 
which probably no one but himself, with 
so great a grasp of detail and so firm a 
hold of principle, could possibly at that 
date have induced Parliament to accept. 
I need not elaborately argue the case for 
the Act of 1881. I will only make this 
remark, that I do not believe that any 
one who has been responsible for the 
Government of Ireland since that date, 
or who has watched those who have had 
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that responsibility, would not acknow- 
ledge that it would have been an almost 
impossible task but for the Act of 1881. 
It is as difficult to govern an over-rented 
country as it is to govern an over-taxed 
country. I would rather ask those who 
believe that purchase is to be the 
ultimate solution of the Irish Land 
Question whether they do not admit two 
things—firstly, that a system of universal 
compulsory purchase will take more than 
one generation to carry out, and that 
you must have some modus vivendi in 
the meantime ; and, secondly, that pur- 
chase could not be carried out without 
arriving at a preliminary basis by an 
investigation of rent. If you consider 
how purchase up to the present moment 
has gone on, you will see how very slowly 
we are making an impression. In Ulster 
about 10 per cent., I believe, of the hold- 
ings have been sold, in Leinster only 
4 per cent., in Connaught only 3 per 
cent., and in Munster 5 per cent., so 
slow is the impression which purchase is 
making, and so absolute is the necessity 
for what I have called a modus vivendt. 
In spite of all its vast cost and all the 
anomalies and inequalities that have 
attended the working of the Act of 
1881, in spite of all that is abnormal in 
the whole system of fixing rents by a 
tribunal, I think every dispassionate 
observer will agree that it was an 
inevitable expedient. At all events, 
Sir, I need not labour it, because the 
landlords themselves, in their reply to 
the Report of the Select Committee, 
said :— 

** We do not ask that any rights or benefits 
which were conferred on large classes of the 
Trish tenantry by the Legislation of 1870 and 
1881 should be taken away, or that any technical 
obstacles should be allowed to stand in the way 
of their being reasonably exercised or enjoyed.”’ 
It is quite true that as to further in- 
clusions and concessions, they say :— 

** Nosuch Legislation is called for. The Irish 
agricultural tenants are at present in a better 
position as regards the protection of their just 
rights and interests than similar tenants in other 
portions of the United Kingdom,and in any other 
country.”’ 

I do not assent to that, and I do not 
think this House will assent to it, when 
it considers some of the facts which it 
will be my duty to bring before it. If 
it is true that the Irish agricultural 
tenants are in a better position than any 


Mr. J. Morley. 
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other tenants in any part of the world, 
that is not an argument against, but 
rather for bringing, as we propose to do, 
a still larger number of tenants into a 
similar favourable position. The only 
figure which I will inflict upon the House 
as to the working of the Act of 1881] is 
this :—The gross amount of rental dealt 
with under all the fair-rent provisions of 
that Act between 1881 and 1894 is 
£6,140,602. The reduction, by various 
methods and provisions of all these Acts, 
in round numbers was £1,280,000—that 
is to say, an average reduction of 208 
per cent. I think some of the English 
gentlemen who addressed us on February 
6, the second night of the Session, 
and who painted, I am afraid too truly, 
the almost desperate condition of agri- 
culture in this country, and described 
how owners and farmers of land in 
England were in many cases on the v 

of bankruptcy, will consider that the 
Trish landlords, who have had their rent 
reduced by 20°8 per cent., have not very 
much to complain of. Ido not like to 
say that without admitting. that I for 
one have seen enough of Ireland to say 
that I most sincerely commiserate, not 
the great landlords, but the small owners 
of land in Ireland—women and others— 
on their position. During the course of 
the last few months I have considered 
whether it was not possible to frame and 
adopt some device which would relieve 
small Irish landlords from the charges 
which now press upon them with great 
heaviness. I believe that all those who 
have considered this question in relation 
to the English charges have come to the 
same conclusion that I have—that at 
present I can see no means of bringing 
that relief to those whom I would wil- 
lingly see relieved. The reduction of rent 
by the various fair-rent provisions of the 
Acts is roughly a million and a quarter. 
The expense of the Irish Land Commis- 
sion in fixing fair rents from 1881 to 
1894, is no less than £1,040,000 ; that 
is to say, an average of about £80,000 a 
year, though in 1883-4 it was nearly 
twice that sum. The official cost—not 
the cost to the parties—is something 
like £1,000,000. Now, Sir, what is the 
occasion which makes me come down to 
the House and ask leave to-night to in- 
troduce a Bill to amend the Act of 18811 
In September or October next it will be 
open to tenants who had their rents fixed 
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14 years from that date to come into Court 
and again have a fair rent fixed, although 
that rent so revised and fixed afresh will 
not become payable until the expiry of 
15 years—that is, in 1896. The question 
is whether, in the face of an approaching 
circumstance of that kind, we are to 
leave the Act of 1881 exactly as it 
stands ; or whether we are justified in 
looking into its operation up to this 
point, and seeing how far it is necessary 
to put the ship into dock and repair it 
for a new voyage. The House appointed 
a Committee on the question last year, 
and I must for a moment diverge into a 
very unwelcome digression to say a few 
words upon that Committee, because 
upon the Report of that Committee, 
most, if not all, of the proposals which 
I am going to bring before the House 
were founded. So many things of 
an ill-natured character have been 
said of that Committee, that per- 
haps the House will forgive me for 
doing so. The House met on March 12, 
1894 ; I put a notice on the Paper to 
the effect that I should move for the 
appointment of a Committee on the 
16th. Night after night that notice 
appeared, but I was told that it was too 
wide. I amended it; it was resisted, 
first by one Gentleman opposite and then 
by another—not, I think, however, by 
any Irish Representative. [An hon. 
Memper: “Mr. Smith-Barry.”| The 
hon. Member for South Hunts is not an 
Irish Member. The motion was agreed 
to on April 16th, and, one whole month 
having been lost the Committee was 
appointed on April 24. I will not go 
through the details of our work, but on 
July 24 the hon. Member for South 
Tyrone moved that the Committee was 
in a position to consider its Report. 
Dr. Johnson said, that if you speak well 
of an opponent you give him an advan- 
tage to which he is not entitled, but I 
cannot resist recognising in this place 
how much land reform in Ireland owes 
to the tenacity, ability, and energy with 
which the hon. Member for South Tyrone 
has spread the light upon the subject. 
Now the hon. Member having moved that 
resolution the majority of the Committee 
offered three more sittingstothe minority, 
and we found, as the result of a division, 
a tie, six votes to six votes, and then I, 
as chairman, gave my casting vote in 
favour of bringing the proceedings to a 
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close. I must say further, that the for- 
tuitous absence of two of our colleagues 
prevented the majority being eight to 
six. But the position being thus, is it 
really contended that I, as chairman, was 
to sit there and allow in July those 
tactics to triumph which were resisted in 
March? Iam not aware of any fact, I 
know of no rule, which should make me 
ashamed of the action I took. Now let 
me mention the objections made to the 
Report. We are told that all the evi- 
dence was one-sided. Now, what was 
that evidence? We had among the wit- 
nesses the Lord Justice of the Court of 
Appeal, we had the Chief of the Land 
Commission, we had another Chief Com- 
missioner, Mr. Fitzgerald, three Legal 
Commissioners, a considerable number 
of Assistant Commissioners and Sub- 
commissioners, and two County Court 
Judges. What sense is there in saying 
that these gentlemen, high officials, men 
of judicial mind and habit, intrusted 
with the administration of the Act, were 
one-sided persons, on whose evidence a 
Report should not be founded ? 

Mr. E. H. CARSON (Dublin Uni- 
versity): I have not said their evidence 
was one-sided. 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I do not speak of 
the hon. and learned Member, but it has 
been said that the evidence was all on 
one side. 

Mr. CARSON: We said there had 
been none but official evidence. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: It has been said 
again and again the evidence was one- 
sided. 

Mr. CARSON : Not by me. 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I do not say that, 
but again and again it has been asserted 
the evidence was one-sided, and I submit 
it was nothing of the kind. But the 
hon. and learned Gentleman says it was 
official evidence. True, it was ; but what 
were we set to inquire into? Into the 
practice and administration of these Acts. 
And whom should we naturally consult 
but those who had been engaged in the 
administration? What was the alterna- 
tive? We are asked now— 


‘*Why did you not give the landlords and 
their agents the opportunity of giving evi- 
dence ? ”’ 


At the very first meeting of the 
Committee, I laid before the Com- 
mittee my view that if we embarked 
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upon a proceeding of that kind, in- 
viting the body of landlords to come and 
give evidence, we should be equally 
bound to invite the body of tenants, and 
we should find ourselves launched and 
embarked, not on the proceeding the 
House of Commons directed us to take, 
but once more upon the laborious under- 
takings of the Devon and Richmond 
Commissions. One other thing is said— 
that this is a Report of a packed majority. 
What was the majority composed of 1 
I should indeed have been a wizard in 
the art of packing if I could have packed 
such a majority. There was one follower 
of the hon. Member for Waterford, there 
were three or four of what I may call the 
more orthodox Nationalist Party, there 
were two or three English members, 
there was the hon. Member for South 
Tyrone, and certainly it was a strange 
course adopted if this was packing a 
majority against the hon. Gentlemen 
opposite. Then I will not go through the 
narrative of the later proceedings of the 
Committee. The hon. Member for 
Guildford came down when the time for 
considering our Report arrived and pro- 
duced his draft Report. We had sat 30 
days, we had heard all these gentlemen, 
and we were curious to know whatview the 
party led by my hon. Friend took of all 
this evidence, and we find they had come 
to the Committee with one recommenda- 
tion and one only—that the status of the 
judicial tenant on the expiry of the 
statutory term should be made perfectly 
clear and plain. That was the one result 
after the mountain had laboured so long. 
Certainly that was a most convenient 
proposal for the landlord interest. I dare- 
say we shall hear more about this, and I 
shall be prepared to go further into the 
matter if required ; and I shall be pre- 
pared to show that the Report of the Com- 
mittee, whatever else you may say of it, 
represents the opinion of the most impor- 
tant sections in Ireland, and that the hon. 
Gentlemen opposite made a grave mis- 
take, but a mistake which had compensa- 
tion for the rest of the Committee who 
remained, when they left us to our 
deliberations. Now I proceed to de- 
seribe our proposals. The foundation of 
the proposals the Government have to 
make is the broad principle of social 
policy in Ireland, and I will tell the 
House what it is. The general rule of 
protecting the tenant in the ownership of 
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improvements is in any country a wise 
and sound rule, but three or four times 
wiser and sounder is it in Ireland. 
In Ireland it is absolutely indispensable. 
I will not re-open the old controversy 
whether landlords were in the habit of 
making improvements, and I m 
have never been able to understand why 
Irish landlords should be irritated when 
it is stated that they have not been in that 
habit. There are good reasons why they 
did not. With 396,000 out of 490,000 
holdings under £20, Irish landlords 
must have been millionaires to undertake 
it. This, at all events, is clear—that no 
more improvements, broadly speaking, 
will be made by the landlords. The bon. 
Member for South Hunts said last year, 
in debate :— 


‘* Before the Land Act of 1881, the landlords 
had been in the habit of supplying the materials 
and the tenants the labour for improvements in 
the farms, but, naturally, since that time, land- 
lords had not been such fools as to do so.”’ 


We cannot expect them to be such fools, 
to borrow the hon. Member's phrase ; 
therefore, whatever agricultural improve- 
ments take place in Ireland, henceforth 
they will be done by tenants. So, then, 
on that broad principle we are bound to 
do all we can to guarantee that the 
tenant, so far as is consistent with equity, 
shall have protection for the labour, 
energy, and money he has expended on 
his improvements. I need not go through 
the history of the clauses in the Act of 
1881 dealing with this point. The 
House knows that after a long struggle 
between the Houses, the attempt of 
noble Lords to insert Amendments was 
resisted in this House, and the struggle 
was in vain. The intention of the Gov- 
ernment was stated by my right hon. 
Friend (Mr. Gladstone) in one of his 
speeches, as follows :— 


‘In the Act of 1870 we did, in respect to the 
tenant, recognise the principle that he might be 
compensated by a reasonable lapse of time in 
respect of improvements he had. made, and. that 
the use and profit of those improvements for a 
certain time might be considered as com; - 
tion, but we do not recognise that principle in 
the present Act. None of the enactments of the 

mt Billare founded on that principle. . . . 

t is much better, I think, that those who make 

improvements should have the whole benefit of 
the improvements.” 


From evidence before the Committee it 
is clear that, undoubtedly, the intention 
of Parliament was imperfectly guarded, 
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so that the Courts in Ireland felt bound 
to decide in a sense having the effect of 
defeating the intention of Parliament. 
This fault we have to repair. And now 
I must detain the House for a minute or 
two with a case the name of which is a 
terror to all who sit on that Committee 
and all who study the question, the case 
of “ Adams v. Dunseath.” In no single 
word, I say, would I impugn the deci- 
sion of the learned Judges in that case. 
The Duke of Argyll has said that to 
criticise this judgment is an interference 
with the independence of the Judges. I 
hope the House will not accept any such 
doctrine. I have sometimes thought 
that Judges, in criticising the conduct 
of the Executive, have gone beyond 
their sphere. What is a Judge? He 
is an officer appointed to interpret and 
apply the law. But is the law-maker 
not to examine his interpretations and 
applications of the law so as to ascertain 
whether the working of the law which 
he has made is in the direction which he 
intended, or in a different one? That 
was the course we took in Committee, 
and I am not aware that there is any 
fault to be found with it. The evidence 
of the Lord Justice in the Court of 
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Appeal as to the difficulties in which | 


the Courts found themselves when this 
Act of 1881 was placed before them is 
very pathetic. The sight of these learned 
men, in their ermine and furs, on the 
banks of the Liffey, struggling with 
adversity, was very moving. The Act 
of 1881, we were told by Lord Justice 
FitzGibbon, was one of a series of 
statutes all of which might have to be 
read together—as many as 14. Then 
these unfortunate men had to grapple 
with an artificial system of definition ; 
they had to learn, he said, a special 
language, and it is a language foreign to 
lawyers. For example, “ present” meant 
“present in time past,” and “future” 
meant “present.” They were perplexed 
and bewildered to find that “held,” 
“occupy,” “reside in,” “live in,” were 
interchangeable words, and meant the 
same thing. Such words, again, as 
“mainly,” “reasonable,” and “sub- 
stantial” caused great difficulty and 
embarrassment. It is not matter for 
surprise, therefore, that the judgment 
in this great case has caused very con- 
siderable confusion in the minds of the 
Assistant Commissioners and others 
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who have to administer the Act. There 
are two great cardinal points in this case. 
The first is the meaning of the word 
“improvements.” When Parliament 
said that no rent was to be payable by 
the tenant in respect of improvements, 
what did it mean? Two views were 
taken. The first was that the whole 
effect of the improvement was to be 
placed to the credit of the tenant, and 
he was to be exempt from rent in respect 
of the increased letting value caused by 
the making of the improvement. The 
other view was that the actual .improve- 
ments were measured by the money 
expended on them, and the actual im- 
provement work only was to be taken 
into account and allowed for in fixing a 
fair rent. The Court held the latter 
view, with the result, broadly speaking, 
that since this decision there is only 
allowed to the tenant a certain per- 
centage on work done—usually some- 
thing like 5 per cent. We were told 
that this was the result, but we were 
also told that it was not the result in- 
tended by the Court. The Act of 1881 
gave a general direction, no doubt, that 
in the fixing of a fair rent regard 
was to be had to the interest of 
the landlord and tenant respectively. 
Some of the Judges suggested that 
it might be possible and _ proper, 
and within the working of the Act, to 
apportion between landlord and tenant 
the increased letting value arising from 
the making of an improvement, and 
that this apportionment might be left 
to the discretion of the Court. I think 
that was said by Lord Justice FitzGibbon. 
In practice it is pretty certain that, 
generally speaking, the intention of the 
Court was not carried out. Mr. Justice 
Bewley told us that he thought it was 
carried out, but that it was done in 
a very singular form—namely, that 
allowance was made to the tenant over 
and above his percentage for the im- 
provement in virtue of what the 
learned Judge called the tenant’s occu- 
pation right. That is a very remark- 
able admission of the learned Judge, and 
one of which we could not find traces 
in practice in any evidence that came 
before us. In practice one of the results 
of the judicial construction has been 
that we have in this Bill to cure the 
misconstruction, apparently, which the 
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Commissioners have placed on the judg- 
ment in “ Adams v. Dunseath.” Lord 
FitzGibbon declared that they meant 
the tenant to have a percentage on his 
work, and the remainder to be divided at 
the discretion of the Judge between 
landlord and tenant. Mr. Justice 
Bewley said the tenant got his share of 
the increased value by the allowance 
for occupation right. Now the second 
cardinal element is the limitation of the 
improvements on which a tenant should 
not pay rent, to such improvements as 
would have entitled him to claim com- 
pensation on quitting his holding under 
the Act of 1870. Ifthe improvements 
were of such a kind and were made under 
such conditions as would have prevented 
him from claiming compensation under 
the Act of 1870, it was held that the 
tenant was prevented from claiming 
exemption from rent in respect of such 
improvements—in other words, the right 
to claim exemption in respect of improve- 
ments was held to be exactly co-extensive 
and synonymous with the right to com- 
pensation for improvements under the 
Act of 1870. The effect of the importa- 
tion of the Act of 1870 into the Act of 
1881 was prodigious. The result was to 
sweep great classes and categories of 
improvements into the rent net, and, in 
spite of the plain and specific directions 
of the Act of 1881 that the tenant 
was not to pay rent on his own improve- 
ments, there are now large classes of 
improvements on which he is obliged to 
pay rent. I do not presume for a 
moment to say that they did not find a 
justification in the 57th section of the 
Act of 1881 for importing into its 
administration the Act of 1870, but 
that undoubtedly was not the intention 
of the Legislature when the Act of 1881 
was passed. The situation of the tenant 
on quitting his holding under the Act of 
1870 is wholly unlike the situation con- 
templated by the Act of 1881; he is 
continued in his holding, and the 
principles of compensation for improve- 
ments in the first case were never 
designed by Parliament to settle a fair 
rent to the continuing tenant. There is 
one more effect of this judgment, and 
then I will sum up. The 5th section of 
the Act of 1870 reversed the presump- 
tion of law that all improvements 


belonged to the landlord, but then 
the exceptions were so numerous that 
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in practice the provision has been 
of little value, and the tenant has 
usually to prove his improvements, 
Now, I will sum up these three aspects 
of the question, which are not all, in my 
opinion, of equal degrees of importance. 
The first is, the disastrous importation of 
the restrictions and limitations of the 
Act of 1870 into the administration of 
the Act of 1881. The second is, the 
presumption that the improvements are 
made by the tenant in the absence of 
proof tothe contrary. The third is, the 
question of increased letting value. As 
to the presumption, we propose that all 
improvements on the holding shall be 
presumed to have been made by the 
tenant unless the contrary is proved. 
But if the court is satisfied that an im- 
provement was made before the year 
1850—20 years before the Act of 1870 
—then they shall ascertain, according to 
all the circumstances of the-case and 
such evidence as they can get, whether 
legally admissible evidence or not, who it 
was who made the improvements. So 
much for presumption. How do we deal 
with the importation of the 4th Section 
of the Act of 1870? We propose that 
neither a contract by a tenant not to 
claim compensation for any improvement 
made by him on quitting his holding, nor 
anything else in the 4th Section of the 
Act of 1870, shall authorise the allow- 
ance of any rent in respect of any 
improvement. We leave the 4th Section 
of the Act of 1870 to perform the fune- 
tions for which it was passed; but, other- 
wise, outside of these functions, we turn 
this Section out of the Fair Rent Courts, 
so far as it has had the effect of restrict- 
ing and limiting the right of the tenant 
to exemption from rent on the fruits of 
his own industry and energy, and so of 
frustrating the undoubted intention of 
the Legislature. Now I come to the 
third point, as to the increased letting 
value. Mr. Justice Bewley told us that 
this was an academic question. He said 
that after you had fully indemnified the 
tenant for his own improvements, and 
given him a full and adequate percentage 
there is really very little left to decide 
between him and the landlord. This is 
in substance, in my judgment, by no 
means the most important of these three 
| aspects of the question of improvements. 
But, unfortunately, the history of man- 
_kind shows that it does not at all follow 
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that the most ardent controversy will 
not flame and blaze around most un- 
important points. In theology, in 
philosophy, in currency, and even in 
grammar, it has constantly been the 
very smallest points that have thrown 
mankind into the greatest passions. 
What we propose to do by the Improve- 
ment Clause is, firstly, to impose a duty 
on the Court of ascertaining whether any 
improvements as claimed have been 
made, and to record such improvements ; 
secondly, that record shall be prima 
facie evidence on the future fixing of the 
fair rent ; thirdly, we define what is an 
improvement within the meaning of the 
Act ; fourthly, we assure adequate and 
ample indemnification of the tenant for 
his outlay, his labour, and his energy, 
and we assure him further so much of 
the increased letting value as is produced 
by and attributable to his improvements. 
The court, of course, is directed by the 
Act to have regard to the interest of the 
landlord and tenant respectively. Fifthly, 
we direct the court to be mindful of the 
right of the tenant to the continued occu- 
pation of the holding—a right asserted 
and described by Mr. Justice Bewley. 
Sixthly, I have spoken of the full in- 
demnification of the tenant. Of course 
we provide in these clauses that the 
compensation so described must be 
definite and tangible—either money or 
money's worth. Now, I will go much 
more rapidly over the other provisions. 
By the Act of 1881 a fair rent once 
fixed is fixed for 15 years. I call the 
attention of the House to this remark- 
able fact :—The Act of 1881 had not 
been six years in force before it was 
found that the period was too long, and 
the right hon. Member for Manchester— 
whose absence I regret on public as 
well as personal grounds, and whose 
presence we hope for very speedily—the 
right hon. Gentleman, despite his severe 
and violent protestations that he would 
never consent to the abridgement of the 
statutory term—a part of that vehement 
kicking against the pricks so common a 
feature in the dealings of English States- 
men with Irish questions—was forced to 
recognise that the statutory term had 
broken down, and by the Act of 1887 
judicial rents were subjected to a process 
of revision year by year for three years. 
In connection with the statutory term 
three points arise and are dealt with in 
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the Bill. What is my position as a 
tenant when the statutory term expires? 
Does the old non-judicial rent awake 
into life, or does the judicial rent fixed 
15 years before run on? Iam happy to 
think that on this point there is no 
difference among us. We are all agreed 
that this moot point should be settled, 
and we propose to make it clear in the 
Bill that at the end of the statutory term 
the rent payable should be the judicial 
rent previously fixed, and that the hold- 
ing should continue to be subject to the 
statutory conditions thereby revised. 
The second part is as to the -length of 
the statutory term. There was a com- 
plete consensus of evidence that this 
term was too long, and I would remind 
hon. Gentlemen who do not know Irish 
questions that the Cowper Commission, 
which sat on the nomination of the 
righthon. Memberfor West Bristol, recom- 
mended the abridgment of the statutory 
term. Some witnesses wanted five years, 
but we have determined that 10 years 
is a fair term to allow. The third ques- 
tion is a more difficult question. Are 
you to apply this abridgment of the 
statutory term to terms now current? 
Are you to allow tenants who have 
already had fair rents fixed for 15 years, 
to come into Court at the end of 10 
years? Itis hard to contend that there 
is any inviolable sanctity about the 
period of astatutory term after the pre- 
cedent set. It is a question of equity 
and of policy. I hope it will be remem- 
bered that revision is not necessarily the 
same thing as reduction; it did not 
prove to be under the Act of 1887. At 
any rate our position is this—If 15 years 
are, in the opinion of Parliament, as they 
are in the opinion of the Government, 
too long for equity and for social con- 
venience, and if every future fair rent is 
to be for 10 years and no longer, I do 
not know how you can justify the 
shutting out of so many tenants who had 
their rents fixed, say, between 1886 and 
the present day—shutting them up ina 
sort of limbo of their own on a 15-years 
term—a term which, by hypothesis, Par- 
liament has decided to be inexpedient. 
Therefore, we propose to the House 
that this abridgment of the statutory 
term shall apply to terms now current. 
I now on to what is known as the 
landlord’s right of pre-emption. In the 
Act of 1891 the tenant was allowed free 
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sale of his interest. But before he sold 
it he was to give notice to the landlord 
that he wished to sell his tenancy. On 
receiving that notice the landlord might 
under the Act purchase the tenancy for 
such a sum as might be agreed upon, or 
if the landlord and tenant did not 

then the holding was to be sold for what 
the Court might ascertain to be what the 
Act has called the true value. I ought 
to say that the specified value means 
this :—When the Court fixes a fair rent, 
if the landlord so desires it he may call 
upon the Court at the same time to 
specify what the value of that holding 
will be in case the tenant should at some 
future time wish to sell and he should 
wish to buy. That is specified value. 
True value is the value ascertained by 
the Court. Under the Ulster custom 
the tenant has no specified value, and he 
may please himself whether he will sell 
under the custom or under the Act. If 
he sells under the Act the landlord has 
the right of pre-emption ; but practically 
we understand that he sells in pursuance 
of the custom and avoids pre-emption. 
The Commissioners nearly all told us 
that this fixing of specific and true value, 
so far as they are called upon to 
do it at all, is one of the most diffi- 
cult functions they have to perform. 
That cannot but have the effect in 
Ulster of giving the tenant right to put 
aside his pre-emption to the landlord, 
and sell his tenancy for the best sum he 
can get in the highest market. The 
practice or precedent in Ulster cannot 
and ought not to be lost sight of. We 
regard the right of pre-emption on the 
part of the landlord as a check on im- 
provements ; and, therefore, in accor- 
dance with the principle I have laid 
down, we propose to repeal so much of 
the Act of 1881 as gives the landlord 
the right of pre-emption where the tenant 
sells his holding. I am glad to think 
that in practice this right of pre-emption 
is not greatly valued or greatly resorted 
to. I pass now to a proposal, mentioned 
in the report, and which I regard as of 
great importance. A present tenant isa 
man whose tenancy subsisted at the time 
of the passing of the Act of 1881, or 
was created before January 1883. A 
future tenant is a man whose tenancy 
began after the passing cf that Act, and 
a man who has a tenancy of this kind 
cannot come into Court. The reason of 
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that was—in the words of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid- 
lothian—that Parliament did not desire 
to make a holocaust of free contract. I 
hope myself that political economy will 
some day return from her hard exile ; 
but we have to deal with that part of 
the work called Ireland as it is, and can- 
not regard the system of free contract as 
very likely to take place in Ireland at 
any time we can now contemplate. Un- 
happily, the number of future tenants 
is every year recruited by many hundreds 
of new comers, and these new comers are 
undoubtedly laying up trouble for future 
government in Ireland. Under the Act 
of 1887 a present tenancy is finally 
broken by the delivery of a registered 
letter informing the tenant that the ten- 
ancy has been determined by a judgment 
or a decree for ejectment for the non- 
payment of rent. He thereupon became 
a caretaker. His status is reduced, and 
if he allows the period of redemption— 
that is to say, six months-—to expire 
without redeeming his rights, his present 
tenancy is absolutely at an end. If he 
subsequently comes to terms with his 
landlord and discharges his obligations a 
new tenancy is created, and is, of course, 
a future tenancy. This kind of thing is 
going on all over Ireland, and I think 
this facilitation of the conversion of 
present tenancies into future tenancies 
was not contemplated by many of those 
hon. Members who assented to the clause 
of the Act of 1887. [“Hear, hear !”] The 
hon. Member for South Tyrone assents 
to that. The object of that clause was 
a good one, as it aimed at preventing all 
the turmoil of an actual putting out, but 
it had unforeseen consequences in this 
easier transformation of the character of 
the tenancy. What we propose is this— 
and I hope it will not be rashly dismissed 
—it is this: where present tenancy, to use 
not a legal word, had degenerated into 
a future tenancy which has been in 
existence : for a period of five years, 
and the tenant has discharged all the 
obligations incident to such a tenancy, 
the holder of it at the end of the five 
years shall be deemed to be a present 
tenant once more and again in the 
possession of all the rights of one. I do 
not know whether the House realises 
what the effect of that change will be, 
but I think it will be an inducement to 
the tenant to do his best to discharge his 
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obligations during the period of five|own way, and struck the 2,000 limita- 


years in order to recover his lost ground. 
In fact, it will be a premium on reason- 
able conduct on the part of the tenant. 


Mr. J. T. BRUNNER (Cheshire, | 
Northwich): May it begin at any time? 
Mr. J. MORLEY : Certainly, wher- | 


ever a future tenancy has lasted for five 
years the future tenant can go into 
Court and apply to have a fair rent 
fixed—that is, the tenancy must have 
begun five years before the application. 
The proposal has been very carefully 
considered by the Government, and is 
submitted with some confidence to both 
sides of the House. I come next to the 
exclusions under the Act of 1881. Those 
exclusions have shut out large bodies of 
tenants, and I hope Parliament will now 
see the expediency of admitting them to 
the fair-rent Courts. The first and most 
difficult of these questions is that of town 
parks. A town park in Ireland means a 
piece of land close to a town bearing in- 
creased value as accommodation land 
oceupied by a person living in the town. 
The Act of 1881 did not allow fair rents 
to be fixed on holdings of that kind. 
Enormous conflicts of decision have 
taken place in the Irish Courts as to 
what constitutes a town. It was held 
under the Act of 1870 that Portglenone, 
with a population of 800, and New- 
market, with a population of 765, were 
not large enough to be towns, and these 
could not have town parks. Following 
these decisions the Land Commission, in 
the earlier administration of the Act of 
1881, held that Borrisokane and Kir- 
cubbin, with populations of 700 and 600 
respectively, were too small to have town 
parks, but later on Hacketstown, a place 
of over 600 inhabitants, Newport, with 
a population of 683, Fivemiletown, with 
500 inhabitants, and Timoleague, with 
360, were held to have town parks, and 
in the present year Caledon, with a popu- 
lation of 700, has been held to be a 
town. They were held to be a zone from 
which the tenants could not come in to 
have fair rents fixed. The Cowper Com- 
mission recommended that notown should 
have town parks unless it had a popula- 
tion of over 5,000, and the Government 
of 1887 proposed in their Bill 2,000 as 
the limit of population, but another place 
for once did not allow a Conservative 
Government in this House to have its 


tion, leaving the law as it was. What 
we propose is that there shall be no town 
| park zone where the population is less 
than 2,000, and we propose as a second 
| test, which I am not at all sure should 
not be made the only one, the question 
whether land adjoining a town is or is 
not used to make a profit by farming. I 
am not at all sure whether it will not 
be found, as the discussion proceeds, that 
it will be best to take that simple test 
only. The next exclusion is demesne 
land. The Judges say sometimes it is 
easy to settle a demesne case, but at 
other times it is very hard. The first 
decision was that land which was used 
for the purposes of pasture or pleasure, 
or during the minority of the owner, was 
demesne land ; and I think the House 
will feel it to be hardly fair if land of 
that kind, attached for temporary con- 
venience, is taken into Court to have a 
fair rent fixed, perhaps when the owner 
is elsewhere. The owner may be absent 
elsewhere, and it might suit him to let 
part of his demesne to a tenant ; but it 
would be hard if the tenant had the right 
to have a fair rent fixed against him in 
his absence—perhaps in India on duty. 
I pass to pasture holdings. Pasture 
holdings were excluded from the Act of 
1881 unless the tenant resided on the 
holding, or unless the annual value was 
over £50. In those cases no fair rent 
could be fixed. Mr. Justice Bewley 
thought the figure should be raised from 
£50 to £100. The Government accepted 
the recommendation of the Committee 
and provided that unless a pasture 
holding was over £200 the tenant shall 
have the right to go into Court. We 
think the big graziers are able to take 
care of themselves and take their own 
part. We then provide, with the ex- 
ception of the big graziers, with whom 
we have no particular concern, that the 
tenant must actually reside on the hold- 
ing. Next, as tosubletting. No tenant 
now can apply to have a fair rent fixed 
if he is not in bona fide occupation, and 
he is not in bona fide occupation if he 
has sublet a portion of his holding unless 
he has secured the landlord’s consent. 
There has been some doubt as to what is 
“consent” in the judicial mind. Our 
proposal is that the tenant should not be 
debarred from having a fair rent fixed 
by reason of his having sublet, provided 
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he retains in his ion a substantial 
part of the holding. I shall only make 
one remark on this. It is said you will 
have all the old vices of the old Irish 
system of breaking up farms and of sub- 
division, but we contend that the very 
reverse of this will be the effect of this 
clause. The moment the tenant comes 
into Court to have a fair rent fixed the 
tenant is thereby disqualified from sub- 
letting, because to sublet will be a breach 
of the statutory conditions. I shall pass 
by three or four more points which are 
of minor importance here. We have had 
to consider the case of the middleman, 
where the sub-tenant has been deprived 
of his right to have a fair rent fixed 
without any reference to the landlord. 
We propose to guard against this harsh 
power being used where the landlord is 
aware of the subletting and has not 
dissented from it. 

Mr. CARSON: The landlord being 
the middleman ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The immediate 
landlord. It not unfrequently happens 
that the middleman is evicted for non- 
payment of rent, and the sub-tenants 
lose their holdings. Our object is to 
turn them into tenants in occupation— 
that is, tenants under the head land- 
lord. We, in fact, blot out the middle- 
man. Next as to the case of the limited 
owner. It is well known that great 
hardship has arisen from complications 
of the law in this respect. Similar 
difticulties arise in other directions, and 
we take care to guard against fraud or 
collusion. Now these are some of the 
matters which we propose to set right. 
There are, however, two or three other 
topics which perhaps the House will 
kindly allow me to gointo. First, there 
is a proposal to which I attach very 
great importance. The Cowper Com- 
mission recommended that no arrears of 
rent should be recoverable if more than 
two years were due. We propose to 
prevent the recovery of rents where 
more than two years are due; but we 
propose that within the next two years, 
which I may call a period of grace, all 
arrears now due may be recovered, but 
after two years have expired the land- 
lord cannot recover more than two years. 
I have consulted many persons in Ireland 
on this point, and I find that there are 
very contradictory views held. One 
view was that it will make things harder 
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for the tenant, because the landlord 
would have greater inducement than 
now to insist upon his right before the 
end of two years. I will give to the 
House the view of a County Court 
Judge on the other side. [An _ hon. 
MempBer: “ Roscommon”?!] The case 
occurred in the west of Ireland. The 
Judge said :— 

‘*Tt was intolerable for landlords to allow 
these arrears tohang over the tenants. He would 
tolerate no landlord when they allowed six or 
seven years’ rent to hang like a stone of lead 
round unfortunate tenants’ necks, and he 
would make use of the law to stop it. He 
would give no decree.”’ 


And he went on to say :— 


‘*He would not hear of those arrears being 
allowed by landlords to hang over tenants and 
then have them slap decrees. In equity the 
thing should be putdown. He had seen arrears 
kept over tenants since the famine. He had 
put his foot down on this thing in another 
county.”’ 


Then the remark was made that since 
the Arrears Act it was verv hard on 
the landlord, but the Judge replied : 


‘* Tt is not hard on the landlords ; it is ten 

thousand times harder on the tenants. The 
tenants should be made pay a fair rent, and no 
more about it. I differ from Mr. Morley almost 
in every particular thing in politics, but I agree 
with him in this—that two years’ rent is the 
most a landlord should ever get.”’ 
I think the House will recognise that 
these are things which require a good 
deal of consideration. They have been 
forced on me by some years of observa- 
tion, and my own view is that some 
limitation as to the recovery of arrears 
would be in the highest degree desirable 
in the interest of both landlord and 
tenant. I have now two more proposals 
to make. IT have been asked whether I 
was going to propose any reform in 
procedure. Now, there is one particular 
reform in procedure which was pressed 
on my attention in Ireland, and to which 
I have given the fullest, most careful, 
and prolonged consideration. The pro- 
posal to which I refer is one of the 
highest importance. The proposal sub- 
mitted to me was this :— 

‘* When you are revising the rents fixed, can- 
not you think of some automatic scheme avoiding 
the expense of taking cases into Court to be 
re-heard ¥”’ 


The question of a produce rent is not 
one familiar in this country, and, after 
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careful consideration, I cannot say that 
any scheme of the kind would meet the 
difficulty in Ireland or carry out the 
object which those who desire it have in 
view. I shall tell the House the pro- 

1 which we have not put in 
the Bill, but which I throw out as 
the best proposal submitted by those 
who have considered the question. 
That is the proposal, and though it is not 
in the Bill hon. Gentlemen can have 
access to it in its precise and legal form, 
and I should be glad if hon. Members 
from Ireland will consider it. The plan 
is this. We are now coming to the 
period for revising judical rents. Suppose 
that we had this semi-automatic plan 
and let us see how the Land Commission 
are to set to work in order to fix a rent 
on a holding. First, the Land Com- 
missioners are to take the union or 
county or whatever other area they may 
think fit. They are then to classify the 
holdings in the district according to 
their character and according to the 
year in which the previous judicial rent 
was fixed. They then go to work in the 
ordinary way, and they fix a fair rent on 
the prescribed number of holdings of any 
class of a particular year within that 
district. Then they ascertain the aver- 
age proportion or ratio between these 
new rents and the previous judicial rents 
in each of these classes of holdings, and 
they then proceed to apply that pro- 
portion or ratio so discovered and 
arrived at in all holdings of the same 
class in the same year and in the same 
district. 

Mr. T. SEXTON (Kerry, N.) was 
understood to ask whether the ratio was 
to be between the whole of the rents and 
all the holdings classified. 

Mr. J. MORLEY : It would have to 
be done in the way indicated by my hon. 
Friend, and there my hon. Friend pro- 
bably discerns a rather fatal objection to 
the plan. It will have to be done by 
averages. The valuer will take a certain 
number of holdings of one class, and 
he will average the ratio between the 
judicial rents so fixed and the old 
judicial rent. If the House finds our 
plan to be an impossible one, a fortiori 
they will find any other plan that can 
be invented or devised presenting still 
more formidable difficulties in the way. 
But it is a most important subject, that 
of providing an automatic scale which 
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would save the trouble of revising rents 
in courts in Ireland, and would be one 
of the greatest benefits to that country. 
I come now to what is known as the 
evicted tenants. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) : 
What about the mill holdings ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : Certainly, that is 
one of the exclusions which we propose 
to remove—that is to say, provided the 
holding is covered by the clause which 
enacts that, provided a substantial part 
of the holding is agricultural or pastoral, 
it shall not be deprived of that character. 
But I now deal with what is called the 
evicted tenants. Last year it was my 
duty, as the Minister responsible for ad- 
ministration in Ireland, to make certain 
proposals to the House as to certain 
evicted tenants in that country. I told 
the House, on my official responsibility, 
that I regarded those proposals as 
demanded by considerations of adminis- 
trative urgency, and that nothing short 
of them, or some such proposals, would 
meet the necessities of the case or close 
the door to imminent peril to social 
order. I told the House that the mere 
re-enactment of Section 13 of the Act of 
1891 would be entirely inadequate. To- 
night I am here to propose, with some 
not unimportant modifications, the re- 
enactment of Section 13. The late 
Government thought that social peace in 
Ireland justified them in interpolating 
an Evicted Tenant Clause into the Pur- 
chase Bill; I do not think, therefore, 
that I am more inconsistent in interpo- 
lating such a clause into this Bill. I 
shall be asked—and I shall answer them 
frankly—two questions. I shall be asked 
how I explain the fact that the rejection 
of the Bill of last year has not been 
followed by any interruption to that 
blessed and merciful calm in which 
Ireland has for now nearly three years 
been wrapped about. I shall also be 
asked why we make a proposal to-night 
which a few months ago I described as 
inadequate. I shall give a perfectly 
frank answer to both questions. One 
reason why administrative trouble has 
been avoided, in my opinion, was that 
the gentlemen from Ireland were unex- 
pectedly able to succour the hard _neces- 
sities of that ragged cloud which my right 
hon. Friend, the Member for Bodmin 
referred to. The danger which Parliament 
ought to have met, and could have met, 
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with permanent effect was for the 
moment tided over ; the mischief was for 
this year, and may be another year, 
assuaged. But the “peril to social order ” 
in the Queen’s Speech still remains, still 
haunts Ireland, and would still perplex 
the Governor of Treland, whoever he may 
be, and whichever Party may be in power, 
until that difficult question is solved. 
We were also asked :— 


‘““Why do you make a B age to- — 
which last year you described as being inade- 
quate ?”’ 


Let us look at the question practically. 
We were told last year that the Oppo- 
sition, and that Legislative Chamber 
which controls, or is controlled by, the 
Opposition here, would accept no pro- 
posal for dealing with those unfortunate 
menexcepton twoconditions—firstly, that 
these proposals should be voluntary, and, 
secondly, that they should proceed by 
way of purchase and not by way of rein- 
statement as tenants. All that reached 
me during the Recess convinced me that 
the Irish landlords, who have steered 
the House of Lords in Irish matters, 
are still, I am sorry to say, so far 
as the proposals of last year are con- 
cerned, in a hardened and impenitent 
frame of mind. What does this mean, 
therefore? It means that if we are to 
make any proposal at all, we must make 
the proposal voluntary, and we must 
proceed by way of purchase. We were 
assured by hon. Gentlemen from Ireland, 
the hon. Member for South Hunts, and 
others, that the renewal of Section 13 
would suffice for dealing with the 
only cases which needed to be dealt 
with, and with the only cases that it was 
the duty of Parliament to consider. The 
landlords who assured us of this have 
undoubtedly very considerable power of 
fulfilling their own prophecies and of 
making their own word good. At any 
rate, we propose to give them the chance 
and to take them at their word. I will 
not profess to believe that this will 
suffice, but, at all events, it is leaving no 
stone unturned, so that whatever 
happens, we shall, at least, have no res- 
ponsibility. We take the responsibility 
which you yourselves declare to be 
adequate, and if your prophecies are 
falsified, on your head the result will lie. 
I will describe the modification which 
we propose in Section 13 of the Act of 


Mr. J. Morley. 
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1891. According to Section 13, the 
landlord and tenant are to agree for the 
sale of the holding to the former tenant, 
and then they could go to the Land 
Commission and get an advance as if 
the evicted tenant was in possession of 
the holding. Now, there are great diffi- 
culties, as I have been informed, in 
getting the landlord and tenant together. 
Their relations are unfortunately so 
strained that there is difficulty in getting 
them together; so we provide this, 
that either party—and it will usually be 
the tenant I take it—has to serve a 
notice on the landlord and on the Land 
Commission of the fact that he is willing 
to enter into an agreement for the pur- 
chase of his holding. By this means the 
House will see that either of the parties 
can move the Land Commission and 
can put the proposal in operation. If 
the other party does not object in pre- 
scribed time and manner, the agreement 
shall be deemed by the Land Commis- 


sion to have been entered into. If they 
do not agree as to price, then the 


Land Commission shall fix the price, 
and if the seller objects either 
to enter into the presumed  agree- 
ment at all or to take the price, 
the whole affair falls to the ground. It 
is a voluntary arrangement, and while I 
do not profess to believe that it means 
a final settlement of the question of the 
evicted tenants, I think it can do no 
harm; and if by the good will of the 
parties concerned it is widely operative, 
its effect cannot be bad, but rather good. 
I apologise to the House for detaining 
them so long. But the ground to be 
covered is large, and the subject is 
laborious. All I can say is that we 
have made a strenuous effort to meet the 
practical difficulties of one of the fore- 
most questions in the whole field of con- 
temporary British politics in a practical, 
firm, and reasonable spirit. In that 
spirit I earnestly, and not without con- 
fidence, appeal to all sober, responsible 
men in both of the camps into which 
Treland is divided on this question to 
give a fair and careful consideration to 
these proposals, and not lightly or pas- 
sionately at this day and hour of Irish 
peace to fling away an opportunity of 
placing upon the Statute-book a just and 
politic scheme—an opportunity which 


may, perhaps, not very speedily return. 
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Mr. EDWARD CARSON (Dublin 
University) said, that he did not 
think that anyone in the House would 
maintain that the right hon. Gentleman 
had not attempted to give the House at 
the earliest moment a very full outline 
of his proposals in connection with Trish 
land. It would be impossible, and also 
unwise, to attempt to follow the right 
hon. Gentleman very minutely into the 
proposals he had made, or to express at 
this stage a very definite opinion upon 
them. If there was one thing more 
than another apparent from the speech 
of the right hon. Gentleman it was that 
the House this Session would be called 
upon to deal with alterations of the law 
of landlord and tenant in Ireland, in- 
volving the greatest complexity and the 
minutest detail; and in view of the 
amount of business which had already 
been put before the House in priority to 
the Irish Land Bill, he contemplated 
with some terror the time which would 
be necessary for the discussion of so 
complicated ameasure. The right hon. 
Gentleman said that from 1816 to 1843 
a vast number of Irish Land Bills had 
been passed. He noticed that whenever 
gentlemen opposite dealt with the 
question of Irish land, they began with 
the grievances which the Irish tenant 
suffered prior to 1870, and the only 
difference in their speeches in the House 
and in the country in this respect was 
that in the House they admitted that an 
improvement had taken place since 1870, 
while in the country they spoke as 
though the Acts of 1870, 1881, and 1891 
had never been The right hon. 
gentleman dealt with the legislation up 
to 1843. Might he inform the right hon. 
gentleman of what ought to be a cardinal 
fact in this matter—that not one shred 
or tittle of that legislation was now 
remaining on the Statute-book? Every 
one of those Acts was practically 
repealed by the Act of 1860, and the 
whole law of landlord and tenant in 
Ireland depended, not on anything passed 
prior to 1860, but on the three Acts of 
1860, 1870, and 1881. The right hon. 
gentleman also made a statement which 
appeared in the report of the Committee, 
that, while the reductions in rent given 
by the Irish Land Commissioners only 
amounted to 20 per cent., the reductions 
in England had been vastly greater. 
That passage in the report was not 
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founded upon any evidence. Not a single 
question was asked about it during the 
whole inquiry, and nothing could be 
more unfair than to say that because 
certain reductions had been made in 
England there ought to have been similar 
or greater reductions made in Ireland. 
Where in England was it found day after 
day that the tenants’ interests were being 
sold for £20, £30, and even £40 an acre? 
Yet that was the case in Ireland. What- 
ever the legislation had been, the result 
of it was that the accumulated interest 
which the tenant had received had now 
reached such vast proportions that it was 
about double the freehold of the landlord. 
In respect to reductions, therefore, the 
fact must not be left out of account that, 
while English landlords could not let the 
land, not an acre in Ireland could be 
obtained without paying £20 an acre or 
more for the tenant’s interest. The right 
hon. gentleman had criticised rather 
severely the conduct of the minority upon 
the Committee. That Committee and the 
appointment of it was not altogether of 
that extremely fair character which the 
right hon. Gentleman would have the 
House to believe. While the notice for 
the appointment of the Committee was 
actually on the paper of the House, a 
Bill, which practically embodied the 
recommendations of the Committee as 
ultimately made, was brought before the 
House. What happened! The points 
embodied in the Bill were every one 
affirmed by the members who repre- 
sented the majority on the Committee. 
They publicly declared in the House 
that there were certain principles 
and details which they were pre- 
pared to adopt; and then they went 
to the committee-room to find evidence 
to justify them. This kind of procedure 
was rather common in relation to Irish 
landlords ; it was to condemn them first 
and try them afterwards. [Mr. T. W. 
RussEtt : *‘ What did the minority do 
on that occasion ?”] The minority moved 
an amendment that, pending the report 
of the Committee, the Bill ought not to 
be proceeded with. The complaint of 
the minority in regard to the evidence 
before the Committee was not that it was 
one-sided, but that only official witnesses 
were called, and that the recommenda- 
tions of none but official witnesses were 
absolutely useless. The Committee was 
to examine and report as to whether 
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they could suggest to the House any 
better mode of procedure than that 
adopted by the Land Commission. And 
whom did the Committee ask for infor- 
mation on this point? The very gentle- 
men who had themselves inaugurated 
this procedure. The Committee said to 
these paid ofticials— 

‘“You have been paid to inaugurate the 
best possible procedure. Have you done so ?”’ 


Did the right hon. Gentleman expect 
them to say No? The minority sug- 

sted that some non-official witnesses 
should be called ; and on the first day 
the right hon. Gentleman himself, in 
laying down his “ground plan,” sug- 
gested that one or two practitioners in 
the Court who would not be bound 
by official procedure, and one or two 
valuers on either side, should be called. 
But it was that very evidence which the 
right hon. Gentlemen and the majority 
on the Committee refused to call. The 
right hon. Gentleman in his speech on 
the second reading of the Bill of last 
Session gave as a reason for the appoint- 
ment of the Committee that it was expe- 
dient to consider whether some scheme 
could not be hit upon for administering 
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jany work at all, it was a strong line to 
‘take to closure six members of a Com- 
mittee who wanted to hear further 
evidence because six others thought they 
‘had heard evidence enough. Perhaps 
the most material part of the right hon, 
Gentleman’s speech was the statement as 
to what would take place on the Bill, 
He was sure that it was the duty of the 
Opposition to weigh the provisions of 
the Bill, not in reference to anything 
which the Committee had reported, but 
in reference to the merits of the pro- 

ls themselves. In doing so they 
would be carrying out the wishes even 
of the landlords of Ireland; for the 
statement of the Landlords’ Committee 
referred to the right hon. Gentleman 
was perfectly genuine, as far as Amend- 
ment of the Act of 1881 was concerned ; 
and the landlords would not desire any 
difficulty to be thrown in the way of 
facilitating the working of the Act. 
There were many subjects referred to by 
the right hon. Gentleman which were 
/matters of detail where improvement 
was required. Such was the subject of 
'town parks. But until the provisions 
of the Bill were seen it was impossible 
|to pledge support to them. There were 
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the Land Acts less costly and leading to | undoubtedly points where Amendments 
less litigation than the present. The|to the Act of 1881 might legitimately 
evidence before the Committee was of a| be made, but other of the right hon. 
most alarming character on this point. Gentleman’s proposals seemed, so far 
In every case where a fair rent was| from being Amendments to the Act, to 
fixed it cost the landlord £6 or £8) be enormous advances upon it, which 
and the tenant £5 or more. Yet not | would lead to the subversion of many 
a single witness, except the official wit- | of the fundamental principles on which 
nesses, was called to say whether he that Act was founded. These points 
could suggest any means of stopping | might appear innocent when stated in 
these terrible expenses. The Committee | the sauve and bland manner which the 
suspended its labours without making a /|right hon. Gentleman always assumed 
single suggestion on what the right hon.|when he was proposing something 
Gentleman had himself pointed out to| revolutionary; but they were very much 


be one of the most vital points. The 
right hon. Gentleman was credited with 
having drafted the Report of the Com- 
mittee, and at the end of that draft 
there was a recommendation that the 
Committee should be appointed for the 
further consideration of certain subjects. 
In other words, when the right hon. 
Gentleman drafted his Report he was of 
opinion that those matters and the 
cognate questions on which he was 
about to legislate should be further con- 
sidered. What better justification of 
the action of the minority could there 
be? If Select Committees were to do 


Mr. Edward Carson, 


opposed to the main principles of the 
Act of 1881. The right hon. Gentle 
man, for instance, proposed to abolish 
the fixing of specified value, and to take 
away the landlord’s right of pre-emption. 
Had the right hon. Gentleman considered 
how far-reaching was that proposal in 
regard to the whole superstructure of 
of the Act of 1881? The whole reason 
for the intervention of the court under 
that Act was, as stated over and over 
again by the right hon. Member for Mid- 
lothian, that because of the land hunger 
in Ireland, the tenant could not be 
trusted to give what was the reasonable 
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and fair rent to the landlord. But by| Mr. J. MORLEY: No, no; so far 
abolishing the specified value and the 48 it is produced by the work of the 


ij " tonant | tenant. 
tight of preemption, the. tenant was Mr. CARSON said, as he understood, 


ogre Al potbeenteedhowan dl geomet the increased letting value of the hold- 


reference to the land hunger. The com- | 
petitive rent was utterly set aside in 
fixing the fair rent ; but now the tenant 
could go into the open market and take 


ing would go to the tenant. 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I did not say that, 
and Ido not understand that the Bill 
does that. 


advantage of the very land hunger and, Mr. CARSON said, of course he 
competition against which he had been | could not criticise the Bill, but only the 
protected to sell his interest to another | right hon. Gentleman’s speech, and as he 
tenant. That one proposition would be | understood, the words were: “So much 
practically a re-enactment of the whole of the increased value as was brought 
mischief and injury which had been first | about at the tenant’s expense.” That 
occasioned by the land hunger. The | might be taken to mean the whole in- 
really vital question in the Bill was the creased letting value, but the right hon. 
law dealing with improvements and the Gentleman would see that, if it was not 
presumption in relation to those improve- clear in the Bill, then it would be well 
ments. While the landlords would be | to modify the provision. The law was, 
ready to consider any change of the law | that it should be divided between land- 
which would obviate any injustice, he lord and tenant; did the right hon. Gen- 
understood the provisions of the Bill to|tleman mean to continue that! As 
be of a much more far-reaching character there was no answer, then he fell back 
than anything which had ever before upon what had been said, that it was 
been suggested to the House by a respon- | the intention to modify the existing law, 
sible Minister. The right hon. Gentle-| giving a portion of the landlord's pro- 
man proposed to alter the definition of  perty to the tenant, giving a larger share 
improvement ; but he did not say what | to the tenant than the tenant had 





the definition was to be. To alter that 
definition would be to make such an 
alteration in the whole code and in all 
the decisions of the courts as must 
lead at least to great controversy. The 
right hon. Gentleman went on to dis- 
cuss the case of Adams v. Dunseath 
and its effect upon improvements. 
That interest had to be measured be- 
tween landlord and tenant, according to 
the nature of the work. That was the 
law at present ; and if the right hon- 
Gentleman disputed that, he would find 
it so laid down in the evidence of Lord 
Justice Fitzgibbon ; and, further, he 
might be referred to the statement of his 
own Lord Chancellor, Lord Herschell, 
who said :— 

“Tf a tenant’s improvements were of a 
character that made the land worth £20 a year 
more, that was not all to be regarded as the 
property of the tenant, because not all would be 
produced by his money, industry, or skill : there- 
fore, the judgment in Adams rv. Dunseath on 
the point was perfectly correct.”’ 


If he rightly understood the right hon. 
Gentleman, the whole increase of the 
letting value brought about by the 
tenant’s labour was to be given to the 
tenant ? 


hitherto had. If there was to be an 
addition to the tenant of his interest 
upon the money he expended, if there 
was to be a transfer of a portion of the 
improvability of the soil, then there 
would be a transfer of landlord’s pro- 
perty. It would not be merely amend- 
ing and extending the Act of 1881, it 
would be introducing a new principle 
which, in conjunction with others, would 
| bring back the interest of the landlord 
in the land to nothing more nor less 
|than prairie value. The right hon. Gen- 
| tleman said, the framers of the Act of 
1881, and the Parliament, in passing the 
Act, never intended the definition since 
given to it ; but that proposition he en- 
tirely disputed, and would be prepared 
to show that, both as regards the nature 
of improvements, and the question of 
presumption which the right hon. 
Gentleman now proposed to alter, a 
deliberate compromise was arrived at 
between Parties, and with the other 
House, that the Act of 1870 was to be 
the correcting Statute as regards the 
question of improvements ; and this view 
was supported by statements made by 
the then Attorney General for Ireland 
(Mr. Law) afterwards one of the Judges 
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who decided in the case Adams v. 
Dunseath. If the right hon. Gentleman 
proceeded with this part of the Bill he 
must be prepared to justify it on other 
grounds than that the definition did not 
carry out the intention of the Parliament 
of 1881. As regards the question of pre- 
sumption, the right hon. Gentleman had 
given a bare outline of the proposals in 
the Bill, but it seemed to have been de- 
termined that as regards the question of 
evidence in relation to improvements not 
only would there be a presumption that 
all improvements were made by tenants, 
but, in addition, there was to be an abo- 
lition of the Law of Evidence. 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I alluded to cases 
alleged to have been made before 1850. 

Mr. CARSON said, he understood 
that the Law of Evidence was to be 
discarded in such cases. All he could 
say was, that if the right hon. Gentleman 
knew as much as he did of the difficulties 
of the Law in Ireland with this Law of 
Evidence, he would hesitate before he 
took away from Courts of Justice the 
possibility of arriving at the truth even 
by this flimsy regulation of the con- 
sciences of many witnesses in Irish 
Courts. The right hon. Gentleman was 
determined to abolish the time limit. He 
was going to allow a tenant to come for- 
ward and say he remembered that when 
he was a boy of six he heard his grand- 
father say that a certain field was all 
stubble, and see now what beautiful land 
it was, and thereupon was to come reduc- 
tion of rent. If that was the intention, 
let it be done openly, not keeping up a 
pretence of justice. A similar proposal 
was in Mr. Parnell’s Bill of 1883, and 
the right hon. Gentleman was the only 
occupant of the Treasury Bench who 
voted for that Bill. Naturally, the pro- 
vision was revived, but if the provision 
was such as the speech indicated, then 
the Bill would be found to be over- 
weighted with matter that must give 
rise to protracted controversy, and might 
lead to the prevention of the early enact- 
ments admitted to be necessary for the 
amendment of the Act of 1881, amend- 
ment to which all Parties in the House 
would willingly agree. Then, proceeding 
to another matter, the right hon. Gentle- 
man said the Bill proposed that the 
tenant should have an allowance from 
his rent for occupation interest. If he 
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which the Act of 1881 was based. 
there was one thing fought out, it was 
this question of occupation interest, and 
when the Bill was originally brought in, 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Gladstone) 
did propose that in defining fair rent, 
something should be allowed, very like 
giving a deduction for occupation in- 
terest ; but when questioned further he 
made the following statement, which the 
Chief Secretary should consider, for the 
case of the Opposition was that, while 
ready to support all reasonable amend- 
ment of the Act of 1881, they would not 
be content to transfer another portion of 
the landlord’s property to the tenant. 
The words of the late Prime Minister on 
May 26, 1881 were :— 


‘This is, however, one subject on which I 
wish to give an assurance. With regard to the 
question of fair rent, although the deduction has 
been an idea, as we think, forced upon us by 
the interpretation placed on the clause by hon. 
Gentlemen, we have never once, on any occa- 
sion, propounded that method of proceeding as 
the mode in which we thought fair rent should 
be arrived at. I disclaim that altogether, and 
when we get into Committee, we shall be pre- 
pared to deal with the clause in that spirit.’ 


Afterwards, when the clause had been 
amended, the right hon. Gentleman 
disclaimed any intention of allowing such 
deduction from rent which would other- 
wise be due to the landlord. It was 
upon that basis that the Fair Rent 
Clause of the Act of 1881 was agreed to 
by the House and the other Branch of 
the Legislature. The question of what 
was the intention of the Act of 1881 
could be disposed of by one short quota- 
tion from a speech by Lord Carlingford, 
who conducted the measure in the other 
House. He was challenged on this point 
and asked whether it was not meant 
that the tenant was to have something 
deducted for his occupation interest, and 
he said :— 


‘* He did not know whether the noble Mar- 
quess attached much importance to this Amend- 
ment or not. It was true the words were not 
the words of the Government ; they were intro- 
duced by the House of Commons. They did 
not make any substantial change. The Govern- 
ment looked upon them as nothing but a general 
instruction to the Court to give both parties a 
fair and impartial hearing. He did not see the 
cause for alarm.”’ 


And it was in those words that they had 





proceeded to enact that, he would be 
Mr. Edward Carson. 


paragraph after paragraph in the Report 


overthrowing the whole principle upon 
If 
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of the Select Committee based upon the 
assumption that Parliament had the in- 
tention of giving to the tenant a reduc- 
tion of rent in regard to his occupation 
interest. All he could say was, that the 
right hon. Gentleman could not bring 
this forward as the intention of the 
framers of the Act of 1881. He had 
roved by the quotations from the right 
Gentleman the Member for Mid- 
lothian and from Lord Carlingford, that, 
so far from that being their intention, it 
was on the express assurance that no 
such deduction should be made, that 
these words were allowed in the Bill at 
all. He passed away now from what 
seemed to him practically the most vital 
rt of the Bill, and he came to what he 
looked upon as a startling innovation, 
namely, that all tenants were to be let 
in who had previously had a rent fixed, 
if it had been fixed within the last ten 
years. That, to his mind, was astartling 
proposition. It certainly was a startling 
proposition, when a tenant had been 
given a 15 years’ tenure, to say now that 
because they were going to reduce the 
tenure, they were to take off 5 years 
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| people that it would be a great advan- 
tage to them to get their cases into Court 
while the present Government was in 
power, who, as they felt somewhat shaky, 
would appoint a few mushroom Commis- 
sioners to do the work. He thought 
there were only two remaining matters 
of any great importance that he need 
refer to. The proposal of the right hon. 
Gentleman as to future tenancies was of 
course important, but he did gather what 
its full scope was, and would therefore, 
rather not criticise it at present. As he 
understood the right hon. Gentleman, he 
said that where a present tenancy had 
degenerated into a future tenancy, and 
that future tenancy had lasted for five 
years, the man was again to become a 
present tenant. He would only ask the 
right hon. Gentleman this question, did 
he mean that the present tenancy which 
had degenerated into a future tenancy 
| was still to be in the hands of the same 
|person? That would make all the differ- 
|ence, for if it was to be in the hands of 
| the same person, the provision would 
| practically only apply to the case of 
evicted tenants. He wished to be per- 





from his tenure. They were hardly pre- | fectly candid with the right hon. Gentle- 
pared for such a proposition. This very | man, and he hoped this matter would be 
proposal was made by the right hon. | cleared up, for he would gladly see those 
Gentleman’s Friends in the Committee, evicted tenants whose chain and title 
when the right hon. Gentleman had it| had been broken, restored as present 
all to himself, and the House would | tenants ; and so far as they were con- 
hardly believe that it came to a cast-| cerned he would be prepared to support 





ing vote between the interests of 
the Parties; and the casting vote 
was that of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, What was hiscasting vote? That 
this proposal should not be made. It 
certainly did now come to him by sur- 
prise that, having upon. the evidence pro- 
duced before the Committee come to one 
conclusion, the right hon. Gentleman 
was now prepared on a vital principle to 
throw over his own deliberate judgment. 
As at present advised they would con- 
sider the matter in the light of the right 
hon. Gentleman’s own proposals, made 
when he had the evidence before him, 
and of the facts which led him to his 
original decision. They would await 
with some anxiety the new facts that 
had come to light. He was not sure 
that he could not see the reason for the 
change. He did not think the Govern- 
ment felt as confident of holding office 
as they did a few months ago. Hon. 
Members had gone about Ireland telling 


the proposal of the right hon. Gentle- 
man. He would, however, entirely dis- 
pute the advisability of the House now 
allowing in all future tenancies created 
since 1883, Nothing could be worse for 
the tenants themselves, for if all future 
tenants were to be allowed into the 
Land Court, contrary to the provisions 
of the Act of 1881, they would never 
get any landlord to let a single tenant 
on to his land the moment he regained 
it and got it once more into his posses- 
sion. The result of such a proposal 
would be that a man who had only been 
in possession a day would be able to go 
into the Land Court and claim occupa- 
tion interest. If there was anything 
like that in the Bill, it would be entirely 
opposed to the policy of the Act of 1881, 
when the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Midlothian said, that while 
he was prepared to have fair rents fixed 
for those tenants who were in occupation, 
he would not be prepared to grant that 
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to future tenants who took the land with 
their eyes open. As to the proposals 
with regard to the recovery of arrears of 
rent, for his own part he was not sure 
that some modification in that respect 
might not be wise ; but on that point 
he would only say that he thought the 
right hon. Gentleman was making a 
change of a very sweeping character if 
he enacted that only two years’ arrears 
of rent should be recoverable for the 
future in Ireland. No one would accuse 
his right hon. Friend sitting near him of 
being a bad landlord, but he told him 
that he never got any rent from Ireland 
until it had been due for three years. 
Such a proposal as this, they all knew 
perfectly well, if carried out must lead 
to the most complicated relations between 
landlord and tenant, and he thought it 
would be wise to reconsider the matter. 
In connection with this matter the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary had 
referred to the evidence of a learned 
judge. Well, the right hon. Gentleman 
had often pronounced strictures upon 
Irish judges. Might he now pronounce 
a stricture upon an Irish judge, and say 
that he thought it would be much better 
for the learned judge to administer the 
law as he found it rather than to an- 
nounce in public that he was not prepared 
to make decrees in accordance with 
Statutes? He thought it would be worth 
the right hon. Gentleman’s while to con- 
sider whether, while providing that 
ejectment should not be allowed for 
more than two years’ rent, he would 
not allow the balance to be recovered 
like any other debt. There might 
be some alteration in that direction 
made in the law of distress. With 
regard to procedure, the right hon. 
Gentleman had said that there was to be 
a classification of holdings, and that 
there was to be a ratio between the old 
and the new judicial rents. It was a 
pity that this point was not discussed 
in the Committee, when they could have 
obtained evidence as to how the provi- 
sions of the Act of 1887, which established 
a kind of automatic scheme, had worked 
in the districts where they had been put 
in force. He should welcome some 
automatic procedure which should put 
an end to the practice inaugurated under 
the Act of 1881, of imposing on land- 
lords and tenants the burden of vast 
judicial proceedings. He thought he 
Mr. Edward Carson. 
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could promise that all the points raised 
by the right hon. Gentleman would be 
considered fairly by the Opposition ; but, 
while they were prepared to amend the 
Act of 1881, so as to remedy any real 
injustice that might be done under it, 
they would have to consider very 
seriously indeed any proposals that 
would demolish the foundations upon 
which the structure of that Act was 
reared, or which would expose any 
portion of the landlord’s property to 
fresh confiscation without compensation. 
Let not the right hon. Gentleman sup- 
pose, because the Opposition were not 
unwilling that an amending Bill should 
be passed, that they would assent to 
provisions of a confiscatory character. 
The introduction of provisions of that 
kind might prevent the Bill from be- 
coming law. The right hon. Gentle- 
man’s own action in connection with the 
Evicted Tenants Bill of last Session 
supplied him with an object-lesson to 
which he would do well to pay attention. 
The Opposition were prepared last Ses- 
sion to go a long way in the direction 
of conferring benefits on the tenantry 
of Ireland, but the Bill was wrecked 
because the right hon, Gentleman in- 
sisted on making it compulsory in respect 
of the reinstatement of tenants. Now, 
however, the right hon. Gentleman had 
seen the advisability of modifying his 
proposals on this subject. He hoped 
that the right hon. Gentleman had 
learned something by this experience, 
and that he would not include in his 
present Bill proposals which must lead 
to protracted controversy, and endanger 
the measure. The result of that would 
probably be that the tenantry would lose 
the benefits which they all joined in 
thinking might be conferred upon them 
with justice. 

*Mr. J. J. CLANCY (Dublin County, 
N.) thought that, after the speech that 
had just been delivered, the Debate 
would have an academic rather than a 
practical interest for the people of Ire- 
land. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
had been good enough to say that he 
would give a fair, if not a favourable, 
hearing to Amendments of the Act of 
1881 on such matters as town parks, 
demesne lands, pasture and sub-lettings, 
but to the Amendments on the subject 
of improvements he threatened an 
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unqualified hostility, describing them as 
having a confiscatory character. He 
(Mr. Clancy) regarded all the Amend- 
ments of the law proposed in this Bill 
as of some importance, but chief in im- 
portance were the proposals respecting 
improvements, and if the hon. and learned 
Member’s speech really expressed the 
views of his Party in that House and 
the House of Lords on the question of 
improvement, he feared that this Bill 
would not pass into law or would only 
become law in a shape disappointing to 
the tenants. He understood from the 
Chief Secretary’s speech that the right 
hon. Gentleman proposed to exclude 
from the fair rent provisions of the Act 
of 1881 all the definitions relating to im- 
provements, and all the limitations and 
restrictions adopted from the Land Act 
of 1870. That change would be a 
very important alteration of the law. 
He would ask the right hon. Gentleman 
to say in plain words whether the whole 
increased letting value was to go to the 
tenants or not, because on the answer to 
the question would depend the real value 
of the Bill. With regard to the shorten- 
ing of the term, he agreed that it would 
be a monstrous thing, and would lead to 
infinite trouble and confusion, and pos- 
sibly to disorder, in Ireland if they had 
side by side tenants with a 10 years’ 
term and others with a 15 years’ term. 
Another vital provision was the question 
of true value and specified value. If the 
provision of law was to be continued 
whereby every landlord was to come in 
and buy for less than its market value 
the tenant’s interest, grave injustice 
would be done, and there would be not 
sham but true confiscation. He was 
puzzled by the right hon. Gentleman’s 
statement as to future tenancies, but 
what he specially wanted to know was 
whether “ grabbers” were to be invested 
with a statutory term or not. That was 
the real point so far as the Repre- 
sentatives of the Irish tenantry were 
concerned. If they were to be made 
present tenants he should regard the 
proposal with the utmost possible dis- 

vour. These land-grabbers were at the 
root, and had been at the root, of nearly 
all the land troubles of Ireland, because 
they had been the most efficient agents 
of the landlords. He understood the 
right hon. Gentleman to propose that 
for the next two years the landlords 
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might do anything they pleased in the 
way of collection of arrears. If the 
provision stood, there would be addressed 
such an invitation and incitement to the 
collection of arrears as might produce the 
very disorder and trouble the right hon. 
Gentleman sought to allay. The right 
hon. Gentleman finally brought forward 
a proposal in regard to the restoration of 
the evicted tenants, and his proposal was 
a revival of the 13th Section of the 
Act of 1891, with certain modifications 
which did not appear to be important. 
In his opinion, that was practically 
making no change whatever in the law 
as it stands. The law, as it stands, 
enabled a landlord to restore his evicted 
tenant. The evicted tenant might apply 
to the Land Commission, and if they 
agreed, the parties could settle to buy 
the farm. That being so, and no settle- 
ments being come to, what was the 
special virtue of reviving the 13th Clause? 
He repeated, there was no addition to 
the facilities already given by the law 
for the restoration of the evicted tenants. 
If this was the final proposition of the 
Government in regard to the question, 
and if this was the only hope held out to 
the evicted tenants of restoration, he 
must say a very sorry state of things had 
been reached, and one that brought the 
utmost discredit on the present Govern- 
ment. They all remembered the state- 
ments of the right hon. Member for 
Bradford as to what would happen when 
the Liberal Party returned to power. 
Making every deduction for those state- 
ments on the ground of their practic- 
ability, still, no one would have imagined 
that the final proposals of the Govern- 
ment would have dwindled down to 
the diminutive proposal of the Bill 
now introduced. The proposal was 
nothing short of a sham. He did not 
believe that five tenants would be re- 
stored under it. It was not as good as 
the voluntary part of the Bill of last 
year, because there the machinery would 
have been to some extent by the 
fact that £250,000 was to be provided 
to induce landlords and tenants to enter 
into agreements. This was a mockery of 
the tenants’ claims, and was a sorry 
ending of the promises and engagements 
entered into on the subject by Members 
of the present Government, including the 
right hon. Gentleman himself. The right 
hon. Gentleman made a remark which 
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ought not to be over by 
one section of the Irish Nationalists. 
The right hon. Gentleman answering a 
question as to why disorder in Ireland 
was not provided against, admitted that 
the solution of the question lay in the 
fact that those in charge of the evicted 
tenants had been provided with funds 
during the winter. In other words, the 
Paris Funds had come to the rescue of 
the right hon. Gentleman, and he (Mr. 
Clancy) thought the small party to which 
he belonged might claim some credit in 
this matter. They were asked to spend 
this money some three or four years ago, 
and had they consented it would not be 
available now. He was glad to hear, on 
the highest authority, that the action of 
his party had resulted so favourably as 
the right hon. Gentleman admitted, when 
he said that social order was largely pre- 
served by the fact that the Paris Funds 
were now available for the evicted 
tenants. He repeated, that until they 
saw the Bill, it was impossible to estimate 
the real value and extent of its provisions, 
but judging it as a whole, he was sorry 
to think from the speech of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, the Member for the 
Dublin University, that the Bill had 
only a faint chance of passing into law, 
either this Session or the next. 

Mr. J. A. RENTOUL (Down, E.) 
said, they had had a very fair and full 
exposition of the Bill from the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland—an exposition, in 
point of fact, which they had expected 
from the Report which had been tendered 
by the majority of the Select Committee, 
and from the statements made by hon. 
Members during the past few months in 
different parts of the country. After 
the speech made by the hon. and learned 
Member for Dublin University, it seemed 
perfectly clear that on many of the 
matters there would not be a great deal 
of contention on that side of the House, 
and the First Reading of the Bill would 
be allowed, no doubt, without a Division. 
It so happened that his three colleagues, 
in the representation of County Down, 
were, from various causes, unfortunately 
absent, and under these circumstances 
he would like to make a few remarks 
upon the subject of the Bill. The state- 
ment had been made that the Debate 
was, in a certain sense, an academic 
discussion, but he assured the House that 
the farmers in many parts of Ireland 
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did not regard it in that light. It was 
to them a very serious and an important 
matter, and he had no doubt it was an 
equally serious and important matter to 
the landlords. This was certainly not 
the last Irish Land Bill that would be 
laid before the House of Commons, and 
he had no doubt whatever that the final 
solution of the Irish land question lay in 
the total abolition of landlordism in 
Ireland. Lord Londonderry, who had 
held the highest position possible in 
Ireland, had said, in the clearest and 
most emphatic terms, that the continuance 
of dual ownership was in Ireland abso 
lutely impossible ; and, as Lord London- 
derry was one of the greatest of the Irish 
landlords, his words could be relied upon. 
His words could only bear the construc- 
tion that the dual ownership of land 
must end in the abolition of landlordism. 
It was the desire of many, who were on 
the same side of the House as himself, 
that landlordism should entirely cease to 
exist in Ireland, and that the tenants 
should, in every sense of the word, become 
the owners of the land; but they were 
equally desirous that no injustice what- 
ever should be done to the landlords of 
Ireland. The Act of 1881 created a 
partnership between landlord and tenant. 
Before 1870, thelandlords were, of course, 
the absolute and entire owners of the land 
in Ireland without any restrictions. 
After the Act of 1870, their powers were 
somewhat limited, but it was only by the 
Act of 1881 that the ownership of land 
was transferred to tenants. At the 
present time, landlords and tenants in 
Ireland were in the position of partners, 
the landlords being the sleeping, and 
the tenants the working partners, and 
it was necessary for the House from 
time to time to regulate the finan- 
cial relations between these partners. 
There could be no doubt that the posi- 
tion of the tenants in Ireland had be- 
come appreciably worse in the last two 
or three years, and consequently there 
was a universal demand for Legislation 
in the direction of several of the pro- 
posals brought forward by the Chief 
Secretary in his Bill. A statement had 
been made about the character of some 
of the meetings that had been held, 
especially in Ulster, in relation to the 
Land Question; but many of those 
meetings had been got hold of and un- 
warrantably used by Home Rulers for 
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political purposes. He and many others 
thought that the Land Question really 
lay at the root of the Home Rule Ques- 
tion in Ireland—that if there had been no 
Land Question there would never have 
beenany Home Ruleagitation. Therefore, 
they believed that the solution of the 
one would lead to the disappearance of 
the other, at any rate to a very large 
extent. Wholesale attacks had been 
most unjustly made on the character of 
the Irish landlords. There might be a 
few hard and dishonourable men among 
them, as there were in other classes, but 
as a body the Irish landlords were 
honourable and fair-dealing men ; and 
the frank and straightforward way in 
which the Bill had been received by 


those who, it might be assumed, repre- | 
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loomed very large in the view of the 
tenants. He believed it would be very 
difficult, indeed, to frame a clause which 
would do entire justice to all parties. 
Therefore, the question would have to 
be dealt with very carefully; but he 
hoped it was the desire on both sides to 
act fairly. The representatives of the 
tenants, surely, could have no desire to 
deal unjustly with the landlords. He 
did not think that any hon. Member 
would consent to buy his seat at so heavy 
@ price as knowingly to do injustice to 
either side. He understood, with regard 
to this point of the tenants’ improve- 
ments, that, in all cases from 1850 to the 
present time, the burden of proof as to 
the making of the improvements rested 
on the tenant, but now the burden of 


sented the landlords of Ireland in that | proof was to be put upon the landlord. 
House, might be taken as a proof that) He did not think there would be any 
the landlords were ready to meet any | injustice in this, because the landlord, 
reasonable proposals with all candour | as a rule, kept books, and it would not 
and fairness. It should be remembered, | be very difficult for him to prove the 
that if the case of the tenants wasahard| amount of money which had been 
one, that of the landlords was equally laid out by him on the holding. 
hard. The question was a difficult one,, The hon. and learned Member for 
and anything like a settlement would Dublin University said the Chief Secre- 
require fairness of spirit on both sides. tary proposed to suspend the entire 
The proposals of the Bill introduced a law of evidence in Ireland. What he 
considerable number of points, to which understood the right hon. Member to 
only the barest reference could then be say was that theordinary laws of evidence 
made. The first point to which he) that were applied in nisi prius and 
wished to allude was that of the pro-| criminal cases would not be applied, but 
posed 10 years’ limit. He did not think that that kind of evidence might be 
the Irish landlords would have any | adduced that was adduced in pedigree 
objection to that proposal. In fact, he| cases, for instance. Whether that was 
was informed that they would not object. right or wrong, was a question for 
toa far shorter limit, but for the difficulty | discussion; but the Chief Secretary’s 
and expense entailed in fixing the rent | position was not at all a foolish one. 
at the end of the periods. If there were|The right hon. Gentleman had only 
any self-adjusting method by which the | | brought forward the Bill they expected, 
rents could be automatically arranged | and he did not think the hon. and learned 
from time to time, the landlords would | Member for Dublin University desired to 
not object to any limit, however short. | raise any serious objections, except with 





In the matter of town parks, some) 


change in the law was certainly de-| 


sirable. The voluntary clause in rela-| 
tion to evicted tenants would, he) 
believed, be accepted by the landlords | 
with entire satisfaction, for no one would | 
object to relieving, if possible, those 
strained relations which existed in some | 
cases between landlord and tenant. The 
most important part of the Bill, in his | i 
opinion, and the matter on which the | 
real contest on the Bill would be fought, 
was that relating to the tenants’ im- 
provements. It was a question which | 
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regard to improvements.. The hon. and 
learned Member did not represent a 
constituency of agriculturists, and it 
was quite possible that Members repre- 
senting such constituencies did not 
entertain entirely the views of the hon. 
and learned Member. Speaking for 
himself, he hoped the Bill would be read 
a first time and a second time, and that 
in Committee they would be able to 
make such improvements as might be 
| deemed necessary. 

Mr. W. E. MACARTNEY (An- 
trim, 8.) said, it was perfectly true that 
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the hon. and learned Member did not 
represent an agricultural division. He, 
however, did represent a large agricul- 
tural division in the north of Ireland, 
and he entirely agreed with the state- 
ment of the hon. and learned Member. 
It was a remarkable fact—he did not 
know whether it was intentional—that 
the right hon. Gentleman alluded only 
very slightly to the proceedings of the 
Land Committee which sat during the 
greater portion of last summer. He 
disagreed with one of the interpreta- 
tions which the right hon. Gentleman 
put upon the action of the minority. 
It never was their intention that 
the procedure of the Committee 
should be turned into that of a Royal 
Commission. The position he took 
up, not only on the Committee but 
before his constituents, was that the 
Committee was not in a_ position 
adequately to report to the House, nor 
indeed to frame any sound conclusions 
upon the procedure of administration of 
the Land Acts, unless it had before it 
some unofficial evidence. The right hon. 
Gentleman himself felt that very strongly, 
because at the first meeting of the Com- 
mittee he himself proposed that in 
addition to the official witnesses a cer- 
tain limited number of other witnesses 
selected from the gentlemen who ap- 
peared as legal advisers or as land 
valuers in the Land Court. The right 
hon. Gentleman receded from that view 
at a later stage, but that was no justi- 
fication for his attempted censure on the 
minority who adhered to that view. And 
if the minority complained of his action 
as the Chairman of the Committee, in 
deciding by his casting vote to close the 
evidence and proceed to make an imme- 
diate Report, they did so because only 
just previously the right hon. Gentleman 
informed them that he thought the best 
course to take would be to make an 
interim Report and to apply for re 
appointment this Session. However, he 
took it that the right hon. Gentleman, 
from the manner in which he introduced 
his proposals, would invite the House to 
consider them not so much with regard 
to the conclusions contained in the 
Report of the majority as upon their 
own merits. With regard to that Report, 
he was bound to state that no Report 
ever made before by a Select Committee 
was such a complete perversion of the 
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evidence that was given. On one 
important point—perhaps the crucial 
point in this discussion—the manner in 
which tenants’ improvements in Ireland 
had been dealt with by the Courts 
interpreting the Act, and the manner in 
which their decision had been adminis- 
tered the Report was misleading, and 
an absolute perversion of the real state 
of the facts. It was unfortunate that 
that should be so, because naturally 
the minds of a very large body 
of men in Ireland had been much 
excited by the unfounded state 
ments contained in the Report. 
He did not know whether the right hon. 
Gentleman would attempt to justify the 
alterations he proposed to make in refer- 
ence to the tenants’ improvement by the 
evidence submitted to the Committee, but 
he ventured to say that any person whose 
mind was not warped by prejudice would 
be obliged to admit that that evidence 
conclusively proved that not only had 
the letter of the Act of 1881 been carried 
out, but that the spirit and the intentions 
of the Act had been thoroughly adhered 
to. The judgment in Adams v. Dun- 
seath was delivered by the then Lord 
Chancellor, who was the Law Officer in 
charge of the Bill of 1881, and must have 
been perfectly aware of the spirit and 
intentions of the framers of it. The 
position of the tenant under that judg- 
ment was that he received for the im- 
provement work the value of the interest 
upon it. That varied from 3 to 12 per 
cent., over and above which he was 
entitled to the increased letting value 
which resulted from the improvement. 
Five lay Sub-commissioners—and they 
were the only Sub-commissioners who 
knew anything about the assessment of 
the value of tenants’ improvements— 
gave much evidence on this point before 
the Select Committee, and three of them 
distinctly said that they gave the whole 
of the increased letting value to the 
tenants. The fourth said that he seldom 
met a case where any increased letting 
value resulted, and the fifth with 
him. He ventured to say that the whole 
of that evidence clearly showed that 
tenants’ improvements had been pro- 
tected in the administration of the Act. 
The Chief Secretary had sketched the 
ontline of certain clauses by which he 
intended to alter the present law, but 
they had a suspicious flavour of prairie 
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value about them; but he would give 
these proposals full consideration, and if 
they were genuine amendments of the 
letter or of the spirit of the Act of 1881, 
the right hon. Gentleman would find no 
stern opponent in him. But that was 
as far as he was prepared to go. As far 
as he could judge from the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman, however, his pro- 
posals amounted to tearing up the whole 
of that Act, while the restrictions which 
had been deliberately placed in it by the 
right hon. Member for Midlothian for 
the protection of the land-owning class 
were to be completely swept away. 
Of course these proposals might bear a 
different complexion when he saw them 
in print, but he would put it to the 
right hon. Gentleman that the policy of 
the Act of 1881 was to protect the 
tenant and not toruin the landlord. For 
that purpose the author of the Act over 
and over again objected to clauses coming 
from extreme quarters in the House 
which had a tendency to deprive the 
landlord of that to which he was justly 
entitled, and the measure was full of 
provisions to protect what the right hon. 
Member for Midlothian conceived to be 
the fair and just interest of the landlords 
in their property. But the Chief Secretary 
seemed to have rambled through it guided 
by the sign board of a certain Bill pre- 
sented to the House last year, and under 
the disguise of amendments was going to 
sweep all the restrictions which were 
inserted for the protection of the land- 
owning classes in Ireland. The right 
hon. Gentleman had told them during 
his speech that he had been greatly struck 
by the enormous cost of administering 
the Act of 1881, and he thought that 
anyone who had devoted the slightest 
attention to the fixing of fair rents in 
Ireland would agree that a large debt of 
gratitude would be owing to the indi- 
vidual who devised some automatic 
procedure by which rents could be fixed | 
without having recourse to the expensive | 
and litigious action necessary at the 
present time. Such a procedure was of 
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views expressed in favour of automatic 
revision. The right hon. Gentleman 
had referred to his proposal with regard 
to the status of future tenants, and he 
based his proposal for amending the Act 
of 1881 with regard to these tenants on 
the large number manufactured owing 
to the operation of Section 7 of the Act 
of 1887. The Report of the majority of 
the Committee referred to cases of evic- 
tion under the Section, but the Chief 
Secretary knew as well as he did that 
they were not cases of eviction at all. 
It is well known that the number of 
tenants turned out of their holdings 
under Section 7 were infinitesimally small 
as compared with the number of notices 
served under that Section. He had the 
figures with regard to the estate of the 
Marquess of Sligo in County Mayo, and 
they illustrated, he was certain, what 
happened in a great number of estates. 
Down to the Ist January 1895, 605 
notices were served under Section 7 of 
the Act of 1887. Of that number 248 
had been dealt with before the six 
months’ redemption had expired—they 
were not disturbed in their holdings ; 
275 were dealt with after the six months, 
and were re-instated, not as future 
tenants, the landlord having extended 
their term for redemption, so that 523 
tenants had their judicial tenancy not 
interfered with; 52 were evicted by 
the Sheriff chiefly on account of family 
disputes resulting in the re-instating of 
members of the same family; and in 
nine cases only were farms let to abso- 
lutely new tenants. If the Bill now 
before the House pro a genuine 
amendment of the Act of 1881, in the 
spirit of that Act he should be glad to 
give it a fair consideration ; but if they 
found the Chief Secretary embarking in 
absolutely fresh Legislation which was 
never intended by the Act of 1881, he 
must frankly tell him that he should 
offer a strenuous opposition to the Bill. 
As to the agitation in the north of Ire- 
land, the Chief Secretary would find 
himself very much mistaken if he thought 





the greatest importance in view of the | 


it would have any effect with regard to 





vast number of rents which would | himself or his friends in dealing with 
shortly come up for revision at ‘his proposals if they were not founded 
the expiration of the statutory term. (upon justice between the two classes in 
The right hon. Gentleman had no oppor- | Ireland with whom it was proposed to 
tunity of hearing any but official views deal. The course he should take was 
on this question, but if the inquiry had |the course which he had laid before his 
been pushed farther he would have heard | constituents. 
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Mr. W. KENNY (Dublin, St. 
Stephen’s Green) said he was a member 
of the Committee which considered this 
question, and he should like to make one 
or two observations with regard to the 
scheme explained by the Chief Secre- 
tary. However much they might dis- 
agree with some of the proposals of the 
right hon. Gentleman, he as a lawyer 
sympathised with the Chief Secretary as 
alayman bringing before the House an ex- 
tremely complicated and technical case. 
The Chief Secretary had done his utmost 
in the time given him, and ungrudgingly 
given him—two hours—in giving a very 
clear exposition of the question. As a 
awyer, he thought he had been able to 
follow the greater part of his proposals, 
but he must confess there were two or 
three points which he could not follow. 
In recommending the question to the 
House as an effort to amend the Act of 
1887, the Chief Secretary dissociated 
himself altogether from the wild and 
nonsensical language used in the Press 
and on the platforms in Ireland during 
the last six months. They had been 
told in the Nationalist Press that this 
was a Bill to crush the power of the 
Trish landlords, and that it would have 
the effect of transferring two millions 
sterling of the annual rental of Ireland 
from the pockets of the landlords into 
the pockets of the tenants. The hon. 
Member for South-east Cork in October 
last said the Bill would strike a blow at 
landlordism from which it never could 
recover, and that prairie value was 
simply common justice. The Chief 
Secretary had dissociated himself from 
that language, and he would be very 
sorry to represent that the Bill would 
have the effect of transferring 24 
millions or £50,000 of the rental of Ire- 
land from the pockets of the landlords to 
to the pocket of the tenants. That 
some Bill was necessary everyone ad- 
mitted. The minority Report admitted 


that the Member for Birmingham 
in this House, and the Duke of 
Devonshire in the other House, 


would give to any fair and reason- 
able measure a careful consideration. 
Having alluded to the views of Ulster 
Members, and admitted that the Bill 
was necessary, that admission upon their 
part had undoubtedly been the neucleus 
and foundation for the agitation which 
had been going on in Ireland for several 
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months. He seconded the Motion for 
the postponement of the Bill introduced 
into the last Parliament by the hon. 
Member for South-east Kerry. The 
Motion was not for the rejection of the 
Bill, but was to the effect that having 
regard to the fact that a Committee was 
then proposed or had been nominated 
to inquire into the principles and work- 
ing of the Irish Land Acts, it was 
undesirable that the Bill should be then 
considered. He stated then what he 
had stated now, that he approached the 
question with a perfectly open mind, and 
that the Bill contained several proposals 
which commanded his sympathy. But 
the Chief Secretary now asked the House 
to entertain a Bill of a most controver- 
sial and complex character, and one 
which might possibly—unless the minds 
of hon. Members who acted with him 
changed when they saw the Bill—lead 
to a Division on the Second Reading. 
He went into Committee with an open 
mind. He had heard and seen it re 
peated over and over again that the 
Irish tenant was rented on his improve- 
ments. In his opinion the work of the 
Committee on the Irish Land Acts was 
closed before it had properly arrived at 
completion. The Report dealt with 
wholly official evidence. The Chief 
Secretary said that the Report had been 
characterised as one-sided. He himself 
had never heard it called one-sided. But 
what had been said was—and he him- 
self had said so—that it was founded 
wholly on official evidence. The Amend- 
ment moved on 24th July 1894, in 
Committee, showed that was the ground 
on which the Ulster Members objected 
to the evidence being closured. The 
hon. Member for South Tyrone proposed 
that the Committee should proceed to 
report, and he himself moved an Amend- 
ment that, having regard to the terms of 
reference, it would be unfair and unsatis- 
factory that the Committee should report 
until it heard the evidence of non-official 
witnesses, and those witnesses whose evi- 
dence had not been concluded. That 
was the position which the minority took 
up. The Committee heard the evidence 
of Mr. Justice Bewley, Lord Justice 
Fitzgibbon, and several legal Sub-com- 
missioners, but as to outside evidence 
they did not hear a single word. Three 
days of non-official evidence was given 
as a concession. That time was utilised 
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to the best of their ability. Three wit- 
nesses were examined, and these were 
all the non-official evidence. On one 
subject the evidence given before the 
Committee (official as it was) removed 
any doubt as to the Irish tenant being 
rented on the improvements in respect 
of which he was entitled to be exempted 
from rent. The evidence of every wit- 
ness was, that before the landlord got 
anything in the nature of increased 
letting value the tenant got at least 5 
per cent.—in some cases, witnesses said, 
10and 12 per cent,—on his improvements. 
What did Mr. Justice Bewley and others 
who were examined tell the Committee ? 
—that that 5 per cent. on the improve- 
ments swallowed up the increased letting 
value as the result of improvements. 
But they admitted that it was in a small 
proportion of cases indeed in which there 
had been an increased letting value of more 
than 5per cent. In “ Adams v. Dunseath” 
the Judge decided that if there was any 
overplus it should be divided between 
landlord and tenant, according to their 
respective interests. The Chief Secre- 
tary said the Land Commission went in 
the teeth of that and did not carry out 
the decision of the Court of Appeal. 
Three Sub-commissioners admitted that 
they went in the teeth of it and gave 
an increased letting value of 5 per cent. 
to the landlord. But three Lay Com- 
missioners who went over the ground 
and were responsible for the amount of 
rent fixed, told the Committee that in 
every case the tenant got every farthing 
of the increased letting value. He had 
seen it stated in the Press categorically 
that the effect of the evidence before the 
Committee was, that the landlord in every 
case got the overplus of letting value 
and the tenant got his 5 per cent. He 
hoped English and Scotch Members 
would take notice of the fact that under 
the administration of the Act of 1881 
in Ireland the Irish tenant got in every 
case from 3 to 5 per cent. on his im- 


provements, which, in a great majority | 
of cases, exhausted the whole of the in- | 
creased letting value. When the Chief | 
Secretary spoke of the increased letting Secretary. 
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said the tenant was to get the benefit 
of his improvements, but the increase 
was to be proportioned according to the 
respective interest of landlord and tenant. 
Of all the vital questions which this Bill 
would give rise to, the question as to 
the increased letting value and unearned 
increment and the inherent capabilities 
of the soil was of the most substantial 
character, and the House ought to have 
been told in clear language whether for 
the purposes of the improvement he 
meant to adopt the 5th section of the 
Bill introduced last year by the hon. 
Member for South-east Kerry, providing 
that the Court should ascertain whether 
any improvements had been made by 
the tenant for which he had not been 
compensated, and estimate the increase in 
the letting value which should be deemed 
to be the property of the tenant. Did 
he mean that the benefit of the inherent 
capabilities of the soil was to go to the 
tenant, because if he did he would go 
in the teeth of the law as it stood on 
the subject in England. The Agricul- 
tural Holdings (England) Act, 1883, 
provided that there should not be taken 
into account as part of the improvements 
of the tenant what was justly due to the 
inherent capabilities of the soil. Was 
he going to apply, as far as the capa- 
bilities of tbe soil were concerned, a 
different rule to Ireland from that 
which obtained in England? Under the 
Agricultural Holdings Act in England 
any increase arising from the inherent 
capabilities of the soil did not go to the 
tenant. Did he intend to hand over 
whatever arose from the inherent capa- 
bilities of the soil to the tenant, or did 
he intend to divide it between landlord 
and tenant according to their respective 
interests? Passing from the inherent 
capabilities of the soil the Chief 
Secretary dealt with the limitations 
incorporated into the Act of 1881 
from the Land Act of 1870. 
He doubted whether the improvements 
swept into the net of the landlord were 
of the substantial or large character 
which had been described by the Chief 
In the 4th Section of the 


value, did he mean the prairie value or! Act of 1870 he found a provision dealing 


the reverse ? 
intermediate and intend to let the Court 
puzzle on, as it was now puzzling on, to 


find out what were the respective in- | 


Did he mean something | “ with works not suitable to the hold- 


ing.” Presumably from the right hon. 
Gentleman’s observations a tenant was 
not to have his rent fixed from the date 


terests of landlord and tenant ? mie the passing of this Bill upon works 
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that were unsuitable to the holding. The 
Crofters Act of 1886 provided in the 
8th Section that, when a crofter was 
removed from his holding, he should be 
entitled to any permanent improvements 
provided that they were suitable to the 
holding ; but now a distinction was to 
be drawn between the rights of the 
Scottish crofter and the Irish tenant. 
The Irish tenant, no matter what he 
might do, was to get the value of his 
work, no matter how unsuitable it might 
be to the holding. The Chief Secretary 
was really making a holocaust of free 
contract, because no matter what kind 
of contract the tenant might have made 
he was to get a judicial rent fixed 
and the benefit of these improvements, 
though he might have received value for 
them from the landlord. The Chief 
Secretary, indeed, proposed by the Bill 
to hand over the inherent capabilities of 
the soil and to eliminate from the Act of 
1881 the unsuitable improvements and 
improvements made in pursuance of a 
contract for valuable consideration. The 
right hon. Gentleman differentiated the 
cases of Scotland, England, and Ireland, 
and was applying to Ireland a wholly 
different law from that which existed 
either in England or Scotland at the 
present time. [Mr. J. Mortey: “ Hear, 
hear!”}] If, then, a leading Member of 
the Government approved that course in 
a Bill of this kind with regard to Ireland 
it might not be long before the Govern- 
ment applied the same principles to 
English and Scottish holdings. The 
right hon. Gentleman also dealt with 
the question of presumption in making 
improvement, though he had not gone 
the whole length of the recommenda- 
tions of the Committee with reference 
to that point. The Chief Secretary had 
laid down a time limit so far back as 
1850. With respect to improvements 
before 1850 any kind of evidence 
appeared to apply that might be given 
before a Sub or Head Commission or 
a County Court Judge. This left 
the question of presumption in a 
very unsatisfactory position, and it 
would hardly commend itself to any 
jury. The right hon. Gentleman closed 
his statement by referring to another 
branch of the landlord and tenant 
trouble which did not form a part of 
the recommendation of the Committee, 
namely, the introduction of the 


Mr. W. Kenny. 
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13th Section of the Act of 1891. The 
hon. Member for South Hunts had told 
the House that the question of the 
evicted tenants was settling itself in 
Ireland. The Queen’s Speech, however, 
assured the House that there was a 
source of danger to social peace in Ire- 
land. He doubted this. The Duke of 
Devonshire had pointed out on the 
Second Reading of the Evicted Tenants 
Bill that the question was settling itself, 
and the noble Duke gave as a test from 
the date of the Mathew Commission 
up to the date he was speaking that 
there had been 128 restorations, either 
by purchase or otherwise, of evicted 
tenants, which was at the rate of 14 per 
cent. on the evicted holdings of the 17 
selected estates. He believed the same 
process was going on now. The Chief 
Secretary knew the efforts that had been 
made in various districts of Ireland to 
inflame popular feeling on that subject 
since the Bill was thrown out by the 
House of Lords last year. But there 
had been no agitation as the result 
of the throwing out of that Bill. 
Any attempt to force such an agitation 
would have no result. The Chief Secre- 
tary appealed to the House to give the 
Bill fair and impartial consideration, 
and that he certainly was quite prepared 
to give to the Bill ; and, unless he found 
the Bill to be of such a controversial 
character, and of such a nature as to 
amount to further transfer of the annual 
rental of Ireland from the landlord to 
the tenant, he was disposed to vote for 
the Bill. 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 58.) 
said that his hon. Friend described 
himself as the representative of an 
urban constituency—that was to say, 
he represented people who knew nothing 
about this question, or who, at all 
events, felt no real interest in it. He, 
however, happened to represent 4 
rural constituency—a typical rural con- 
stituency — consisting almost entirely 
of the class who would be affected by 
Legislation of this kind. He was not, 
therefore, prejudiced in considering 4 
matter of this kind, and, if he thought 
any proposals in the Bill were likely to 
do injustice to the landlords of Ireland, 
nothing would induce him to vote for 
such proposals. It certainly did not 
follow that, because a representative of 
farmers, he should advocate a policy of 
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robbing landlords. The Duke of Argyll, 
in one of his letters on the Land Ques- 
tion referred to the Report of the ma- 
jority of the Committee as emanating 
from men wholly devoid of independence 
and simply representing tenant farmers ; 
and upon that he might repeat what he 
had often said—that in Committee and 
in the House he had given votes that 
he was perfectly certain many tenant 
farmers in Ulster would not approve. 
Representing a constituency deeply in- 
terested, he desired to express the con- 
clusions at which he had arrived, on 
the statement made by the Chief Secre- 
tary, not, of course, pledging himself on 
the First Reading to all the complex de- 
tails of the Bill. For all practical pur- 
poses the Bill divided itself into two 
main parts—that which dealt with 
tenants’ improvements and that which 
dealt with the exclusions from the Act 


of 1881. These constituted the real 
essence of the Bill. The importation 
of the 4th Section of the Act 


of 1870 into the Act of 1881 was a 
most important thing for the farmers of 
Ireland. The question was so clear 
that the wayfaring man could under- 
stand it. In 1881 Sir Stafford Northcote 
tried to incorporate that section with the 
Act then passing, but he was defeated 
by a majority of 154, and yet, in spite 
of that, six months later, the Court of 
Appeal did incorporate that section. For 
his own part, he had nothing to say 
against the 4th Section of the Act of 
1870 when it was confined to its own 
sphere. When a tenant was quitting 
his holding by eviction or other cause, 
and when money compensation had to be 
paid to the outgoing tenant by the 
landlord, then there was reason in taking 
all these circumstances into account, the 
length of time of enjoyment of improve- 
ments and all else ; but when it became 
a question of transferring the 4thSection, 
intended for the case of a man leaving 
his holding, to the case of a man who 
wished to stay on his holding and for 
that purpose tried to get a fair rent fixed, 
then the conditions were entirely dif- 
ferent, and the section had no applica- 
tion whatever. It was entirely foreign 
to the intention of the authors of the 
Bill of 1881 and contrary to the wish 
expressed by the majority of the House 
at that time. It was said by his hon. 
Friend that 5 per cent. was allowed to 
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every tenant who made improvements, 
but then every decision of the Land 
Court in Ireland was subject to this 4th 
Section of the Act of 1870. It was the 
duty of the Government to divorce these 
two Acts—the Act of 1870 should stand 
on its own footing and the Act of 1881 
should stand unencumbered by the Act 
of 1870. In this particular the Chief 
Secretary had done well, and had done 
what was right, taking from the land- 
lord nothing that the landlord could 
honestly claim. The question of pre- 
sumption was discussed at great length 
in the Committee, and the evidence, 
maimed as it was, all went to show 
that the improvements in Irish land 
had mainly been effected by tenants. 
What the Select Committee said was 
that when tenants had made improve- 
ments the law should follow the fact, 
and that they ought to belong to the 
tenant until the contrary had been 
proved. The right hon. Gentleman pro- 

to carry that out. The landlords 
said that that might result in prairie 
value. He, for one, when he gave his 
vote in the Select Committee, never con- 
templated that they were going back to 
the Ulster settlement, and that the tenant 
was to claim everything done since. The 
right hon. Gentleman had put in the 
limiting clause that was in the Act of 
1870 that the presumption was not to 
extend behind 1850 ; but he seemed to 
say that the Court should have power, 
upon evidence which was not legal, to go 
behind 1850. He should be glad to go 
behind 1850 in any case which the Court 
thought was a special one and one in 
which wrong was likely to be done by 
the enforcement of the limit ; the Court 
should have power to go behind it, 
but upon legal evidence. So far as 
the right hon. Gentleman proposed that 
the presumption should be in the tenant's 
favour, he was entirely with him upon 
that point. He did not think there was 
any serious question behind 1850. As 
regarded buildings, they were admitted 
to belong to the tenant now. As 
regarded drainage, no question could 
arise behind 1850: and the question 
would arise only in cases of reclamation : 
and all cases of necessity would be met 
by allowing the Court to have discretion 
to go behind 1850 upon satisfactory 
evidence. The question of increased 
letting value, as Mr. Justice Bewley 
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said, was more academic than real; and | The Government resisted that, and then 
for all practical purposes, if Section 4 of|he moved that the limit should be 
the Act of 1870 were out of the way, the|2,000. The Government, of which 
percentage now allowed would meet the|the hon. Member for Guildford (Mr. 
great majority of cases. That was the| Brodrick) was a Member, accepted 
evidence of every witness before the that ; but it was rejected in the House 
Committee; but cases arose in which of Lords and did not become law. 
the increased letting value had to be He thought the distinction between 





decided for the past 14 years, and, upon | 


the legal evidence, had been decided 
wrongly ; and the landlord had got that 


which, according to Lord Justice Fitz- | 


gibbon, he ought not to have got. No 
fixed percentage was mentioned in the 
Committee, and he should be prepared 
to leave the percentage to the discretion 
of the Court. He looked upon the 
matter in this way—the land and its in- 
herent capacities belonged tothe landlord ; 
and the tenant had his improvements—the 
dwelling, the out-offices, the drainage, 
the reclamation, and whatever he had 
done. He also had, however, a valuable 
asset in the shape of the permanent 
occupation of the land which Parliament 
had conferred upon him. It was said by 
his constituents—but he did not agree 
with them— 


‘*This land has been conveyed to us by a 
15 years’ lease; we have got the land and its 


inherent capacities at a certain rent ; and, there- | 


fore, they are ours.”’ 


If that were so he would agree with 
them ; but the rent of the land was 
not fixed with that inherent capacity in 
view ; if it were it would revolutionise 
the whole process of rent-fixing and 
double the rent. Rent was fixed upon 
the land as it appeared to the Commis- 


sioners when they went upon it. He) 
did not ask that anyone should be robbed | 


of his fair share of the increase of letting 
value due to capital acting on inherent 


capacity ; but he did ask that the Court 
should decide how much was to go to the | 


accommodation lands and land held for 
the purpose of making a profit by farm- 
ing was a vital distinction, but proposals 
might be made in Committee on which 
he desired to hold himself free. As re- 
garded pasture holdings, they were prac- 
tically excluded from the Act of 1881. 
It was then said that the graziers could 
take care of themselves, but the revolu- 
tion that had taken place since 1881 in 
the cattle trade disposed of that argu- 
ment ; and he unhesitatingly- said that, 
whatever chance the tillage farmer, 
with the labour within his family, had 
of making a livelihood out of his farm, 
the holder of a pasture farm had very 
little at the present moment. He 

with the £200 limit, and believed it would 
exclude the large graziers in Dublin, and 
to his mind would bring in all the real 
farmers who lived upon their holdings. 
A great deal had been said on the ques- 
tion of subletting; he had as much 
objection to sub-letting or sub-division as 
any man, but he held that the proposal 
of the Chief Secretary was a radical cure 
for it. The landlords raised a cry against 
sub-letting, but it was not the sub-letting 
they objected to, but the fair rent. He 
came now to the question of the statu- 
tory term, and on that he said to the 
Committee, and he said it now, that he 
thought it a most dangerous thing 
to teach the people of Ireland, or any 
other people, that judicial contracts 
were simply made to be _ broken, 
and he gave effect to the opinion he held 


landlord and how much to the tenant. | by his vote. He still held that opinion. 
On the question of improvements, as a| He might be told that it was done in 
whole, he was exceedingly glad the Bill| 1887, but it was done then under the 
seemed to be drawn on lines he could| strain of great distress, and if it had 
approve and support, subject to differ-| been said then that it was to be a pre- 
ences of opinion on points of detail. The cedent he very much doubted whether 
right hon. Gentleman seemed to have) the strain of distress would have induced 
steered a fair course, and one that he| him to countenance it. The evidence, 
could support pretty well all round. In| however, before the Select Committee 
regard to exclusions from the Bill, the | went entirely to show that the rents fixed 
question of town parks was one of the | between 1881 and 1887 were too high 
most difficult that could arise. In 1887|now. There was not a single witness 
the hon. Member for Galway moved that | who did not say so. If, then, they were 
the population limit should be 5,000. | going to shorten the statutory period, 


Mr. T. W. Russell. 
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were they going to take these thousands 
of men, whose rents were shown by the 
witnesses before the Committee to be 
too high, and keep them at their present 
rents for seven years? But suppose they 
said, 

“We have evidence that these rents are too 
high, and we will shorten the statutory period 
in these cases,’’ 

there was another difficulty they would 
get into. Every man whose rent had 
been fixed since 1887 would believe that 
those rents had been fixed on a wrong 
view of the question. He put it to the 
House, were not these grave difficulties 
when they calmly sat down to settle a 
question like this? He admitted 
that there was simply a choice of 
difficulties, and he was not very sure | 
that the Chief Secretary had not chosen 
the easiest way out of them. He) 


now came to the question called 0¢- | to terms. 


cupation right, and he asserted that | 
there was nothing to warrant the con- 
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as the “ Eviction-made-easy” Clause. He 
supported that clause because he thought 
that it would render physical eviction 
unnecessary. He had since, however, 
felt positive alarm in consequence of the 
number of eviction notices that had 
floated across the country. Not less 
than 40,000 had been served since 1887. 


|He might be told that the landlords, 


after the notices were issued, came to 
terms with their tenants, but they had 
no proof that that was the case, and the 
truth was that the tenancies were deter- 


‘mined, and they did not know what 


became of the tenants. He welcomed, 
therefore, the proposal to confer the status 


| of a present tenant upon a man who had 


| been made a caretaker, who had done 
well for five years, who had paid his rent, 

and with whom the landlord had come 
On this point he was happy 
| to be in agreement with the Chief Secre- 


sideration of occupation right as an| tary. As to the right hon. Gentleman's 
element in the fixing of rent under the | 4Utomatic plan for fixing rents, he could 
Act of 1881. This complex and difficult | only say that it would be just as easy to 
topic was not raised in the Committee | fix a ratio between gold and silver as to 
by hon. Members below the Gangway | fix the ratio contemplated by the right 
opposite, but by Mr. Justice Bewley in | hon.Gentleman in connection with farms. 
his evidence. He was far from saying | He trusted that the right hon.Gentleman 
that an Trish tenant had not an occupa- | | would put that part of his plan in his 
tion right; the Act of 1870 made it | pocket. He had often been told he was not 
clear that he had such a right, because | | an Irishman, but he knew one trait the 
it allowed compensation for physical dis- Irish people had got—they dearly loved 
turbance, apart from the question of im- | what they called law-day. Coming, in 
provements. This right was a valuable | the last place, to the question of the 
asset, and had always been treated as | evicted tenants, he should have preferred 





such in Ulster, but he quite failed to | 

see how it could be brought in as an 
inah for consideration in the fixing 
of a fair rent. If it were brought in, the 
interests of the tenant would very prob- 
ably suffer. If, for example, a farmer 
were to go into Court and say that he 
had built a house, drained the land and 
reclaimed it, and, in addition, that he 
had an occupation right which he valued 
at £300, having regard to his present 
rent, there were some Land Commis- 
sioners who would bow him out of Court | 
on the ground that he had no claim to | 
have his rent reduced. Respecting the 
question of future tenancies he felt 
some responsibility for the support which 
he gave to the Seventh Section of the 
Act of 1887, which was commonly known 


‘that it had been treated in a separate 
Bill, but he admitted that, inasmuch as 
the Leader of the Opposition had incor- 
porated the 13th Section in a general 
Land Bill, the case which the Chief 
Secretary made for doing the same thing 
was complete. He pursued rather a 
difficult course on the evicted tenants 
question last year, and he rejoiced ex- 
ceedingly that the Chief Secretary and 
hon. Members opposite had been able to 
agree on a clause which he thought the 
House would have very little difficulty 
in sanctioning. These people had been 
evicted, and they would have been evicted 
under any Government. He held last 
| year, and he held now, that three-fourths 
of the cases might be settled by voluntary 
arrangements. The great drawback of 
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the 13th Section was that there was no 
provision for bringing the landlord and 
the tenant together. That had been 
removed, and whatever the landlords 
were, they were shrewd enough in matters 
of money ; and, inasmuch as both sides 
were heartily tired of this controversy, 
he should imagine that the forecast he 
made last year would be found to be not 
far out when the testing-time came. 
Speaking for the great mass of the Pro- 
testant farmers of Ulster, he wished to 
say that, apart from technicalities and 
without binding himself to matters of 
phraseology, he believed this Bill in 
spirit and in fact was a good, a satis- 
factory, and an honest Bill. Reference 
had been made to the agitation that had 
been going on in Ulster. Having had 
something to do with the initiation and 
the conduct of it throughout, he could 
tell the House and hon. Members oppo- 
site that if they hugged to their bosoms 
the idea that that was an agitation of 
Home Rulers who were using the land 
question for ulterior objects they would 
be rudely awakened. Foolish speeches, 
even from the point of view of tactics, 
might have been made ; but he asserted 
that four out of five meetings held in 
the province had been held by Protestants 
who were Unionists to the backbone, 
who did not desire to rob their landlords, 
who felt that the Act of 1881 had mis- 
carried on these points as regarded 
them, and who were determined that 
these things should be put right before 
a second statutory term was entered 
upon. The Bill reversed Adams v. 
Dunseath in the vital points where 
that decision required to be reversed, 
and he would be a bold man who would 
go to Ulster either before or at the 
General Election and defend Adams v. 
Dunseath against the Chief Secretary’s 
Bill. 

CotonEL SAUNDERSON (Armagh) 
said, they had been told this Bill was to 
be a scorcher, framed with the distinct 
object of striking a blow at Irish land- 
lords, from which they would never 
recover. He read speeches made at 
meetings in Ulster, at some of which 
the hon. Member for South Tyrone was 
present, and from the tone and character 
of the speeches made, with which to a 
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certain extent the hon. Member appa- 
rently sympathised——— 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL begged pardon. 
He said at Belfast there was no greater 
enemy of land reform than the man who 
went about talking of this being a 
scorching measure. He added that such 


@ man ought to be locked up. 

*CotonEL SAUNDERSON retorted 
that if the hon. Member who uttered 
those words were to be confined it would 
not be for the first time. On one point 
he entirely joined issue with the hon. 
Member for South Tyrone, and that was 
the taking away, as undoubtedly this 
Bill had done, the limitation of 1850 in 
the Act of 1870 with regard to the pre- 
sumption of improvements. If his right 
hon. Friend the Chief Secretary had 
been able to state that that limita 
tion had not been taken away he 
should with great satisfaction not oppose 
the Second Reading of this Bill. 
He and those who acted with him were 
entirely in favour of a satisfactory solu- 
tion of this question. As the House had 
been reminded by the right hon. Gentle- 
man, he supported the Land Bill of 
1870. He said then, and he had never 
regretted it, that he supported the 
Land Bill for two reasons—because he 
believed it gave to the Irish tenants 
a protection which they absolutely 
required ; and because he believed it 
would satisfy the English. He remem- 
bered when, in 1870, he made that state- 
ment the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Midlothian asked him 
what he meant ; and he replied that he 
hoped it would satisfy the English, for 
he knew it would not satisfy the Irish. 
He thought his prophecy as to not satis- 
fying the Irish had been amply fulfilled. 
To listen to the speeches made from time 
to time in the House one might be led to 
believe that the Irish tenant farmer was, 
without exception, the most trampled on 
specimen of an agriculturist to be found 
in the world ; whereas Parliament had 
been legislating and conferring benefits 
upon him at least for 25 years, whilst 
the right hon. Gentleman had told them 
that so far from having concluded the 
operation of doing justice to Ireland they 
were only at the commencement. In 





Mr. T. W. Russell. 
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fast, according to the right hon. Gentle- 
man, this Bill was a sort of preliminary 
canter; that before the year 1843, 32 
Bills had been brought in on the subject 
of Irish land, all in favour of the Irish 
landlord and against the Irish tenant ; 
and that now a commencement had been 
made on the other side, and Bill after 
Bill was to-be brought in to compensate 
for their former injustice. What a 
happy prospect! He thought this 
country was beginnining to believe 
that a very considerable amount of 
justice had already been meted out 
to the Irish tenant. Very soon after 
the Bill of 1870 the Irish tenant 
was taught he had not had half enough, 
and that this was only a foretaste of 
the good things to come. . The tenants 
then demanded the three “ F’s ”—fixity 
of tenure, fair rents, and free sales ; 
and the Irish land agitators at that 
time pointed out that, if they got this 
policy adopted, they would be in a 
better position than any tenantry in 
the world. They did get it, and they 
were just as full of misery and woe, 
and of the demand for justice from 
England as ever they had been before. 
They had free sale, fair rents—[{“ No!” 
from the Irish Benches|—hon. Mem- 
bers who said “No!” believed they 
ought to pay no rent ; but reasonable 
men believed the Irish tenants had got 
fair rents, which were fixed, not by the 
landlords, but by a court established by 
that House. With regard to fixity of 
tenure, the Irish tenants simply meant 
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The agitation that existed in Ireland, 
but which no longer existed, was based 
on the idea that the tenant was as much 
the owner of the land as the landlord ; 
and the part of the Bill to which he 
objected was that which proposed, if he 
understood it aright, to give the tenant 
not only security for the money he had 
laid out on his holding, but to give him 
also the whole value of the farm acquired 
by that expenditure. That would give 
the tenant a distinct ownership in the 
soil; and against that he (Colonel 
Saunderson) protested, and would con- 
tinue to protest. If his right hon. 
Friend the Chief Secretary had refused to 
go beyond the limit of 1850 there would 
not be so much between them. But his 
right hon. Friend proposed that the pre- 
sumption of improvements might go back 
behind 1850. 

Mr. J. MORLEY said, there was no 
presumption behind 1850. The presamp- 
tion then expired, and evidence was 
required. 

Cotonet SAUNDERSON said, that 
at any rate aclaim could be made for 
improvements effected before 1850 if the 
Court were satisfied on some kind of 
evidence that they were made by some- 
body. That was the sting of the Bill. 
He did not know who suggested such a 
proposal. He believed that if the Chief 
Secretary were left to himself he would 
never have put it into the Bill. He 
believed the proposal had been suggested 
to the Government by that part of their 





by that, that they would be certain of | following who kept them in office. [Mr. 
being able to remain in their farms so|T, M. Heaty.—‘ Never; on the con- 
long as they paid a fair rent. But|trary.”] Some of the eminent leaders of 
since then they had had the phrase the Nationalist party did, he had no 
“duality of ownership,” which implied | doubt, suggest the proposal to the Chief 
that the tenant in Ireland had a Secretary, though the hon. Member for 
property in the land as well as the} Louth might not have been the one. But 
landlord. He absolutely denied that) if that proposal did not exist—and he 
any duality of ownership had been es-| regretted very much that it did exist— 
tablished by that House. Speaking on both sides of the House would have been 
June 21, 1881, the right hon. Member | willing to give the Bill a very fair con- 
for Midlothian said :— \sideration. There were many things in 

“ Our view is that when a tenant puts im-|the Bill with which he was inclined 
provements on the holding. they become part of | entirely to agree. He was in entire 
the holding, and both landlord and tenant have | accord with the right hon. Gentleman's 
an interest in them—the tenant, a limited in- | desire to fix the status of the new tenants, 
terest int respect of tenant-right, end) tho Mend: | | 311 his colleagues exactly felt with 


lord a anent interest as owner of the | “" . 
whole.” Re him on that point ; but he regretted at 
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the same time that the right hon.|of the water could not? The Irish 
Gentleman did not see his way to make | farmer had proved that the farm that 
it a cheaper operation for landlord and paid best in these days was the farm 
tenant to get fair rents fixed. That would | that could be worked and managed by 
be the most unpopular thing in the world | the farmer. In Ireland they had small 
amongst lawyers ; the lawyers were the | holdings, so small that it was a physical 
only people that had fattened on the | impossibility for the owner of the estate 
land in Ireland. The right hon. Gentle- | to work the farmstead. These small 
man, however, gave them a plan. He farms in Ireland, just as in France, paid 
knew why the right hon. Gentleman their way, and there was in Ireland at 
proposed it. It was because it might | the present moment a far more thriving 
otherwise be said the right hon. Gentle- | population than there was 30 or 40 years 
man did not produce a plan of any kind. | ago. Agriculturists in this country were 
The right hon. Gentleman, however, did | in deep distress, and he thought the time 
not seem to like the plan himself, and, | had come when this country might learn 
no doubt, the House would hear no more/|a lesson from her smaller sister. The 
about it. The right hon. Gentleman | proof that they had solved. the question 
twitted the Irish landlords on the happy in Ireland and that the farmer thrived 
position in which they found themnsiven was shown by the immense price which 





with regard to reductions in rents. 


** You have only given reductions amounting | 


to 20- 8 per cent.,”’ said the right hon. Gentle- | 
man, ‘‘and you are in a far happier position 


than the landlords on this side of the Channel.”’ | 


But before they compared the reductions 
in both countries they should find out 
whether the rents were higher in England 
than in Ireland. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Mid Lothian, when 
introducing the Land Bill of 1870, dealt 
with that very point. The right hon. 
Gentleman then said that in 1779 
Arthur Young estimated the agricul- 
tural rental of Ireland at six millions. 
In 1869 it had been raised to 12 
millions—that was, doubled. In 1771 
the agricultural rental of England was 
estimated at 16 millions. In 1869 it 
had been raised to 48 millions—that 
was, raised three times in amount. In 
Scotland in 1770 the agricultural rental 
was estimated at £1,200,000; and in 
1869 it had been raised to £7,200,000. 





‘the free-will of a farm fetched at the 
present day. It was idle to talk about 
land hunger ; the Irishman knew which 
side his bread was buttered, and if he 
went into the market and gave 20, 25, 
or 30 years’ purchase for a farm, depend 
upon it he did so because he believed 
that the farm would pay him well. He 
thought the Bill would pass through the 
House without very much opposition if 
the right hon. Gentleman would consent 
to make some small alteration in it, 
which would not cost him very dear, 
and which would satisfy the Irish people 
if they meant fair play. He said most 
distinctly, on behalf of the Irish land- 
lords, that they were unwilling to receive 
rent on the money made out of improve- 
ments by the Irish farmer ; and if this 
Bill aimed, as it ought to aim, at giving 
the Irish tenant perfect freedom to get 
all he could out of his improvements, it 
would receive their most cordial support. 
The hon. Member for South Tyrone had 





He believed that one thing would be- 
come evident after the conclusion of that 
Debate—namely, that the Irish people, 
although they did not always get the 
credit for the most wisdom, had solved the 
agricultural question. The right hon. 
Gentleman knew well that the Returns 
from the joint stock and savings banks 
in Ireland showed that the Trish people 
had vastly increased their savings. How 
was it that the Irish contrived to do 
that, and that agriculturists on this side 





Colonel Saunderson. 


alluded to an extraordinary method 
adopted by some of the Land Commis- 
sioners in reducing rent on the occupa- 
tion interest. He ventured to think 
that an ordinary Englishman, Scotch- 
man, or even Welshman, would not have 
the remotest idea what that meant, be- 
cause it was a thing which could not be 
conceived by anybody but an Irishman. 
The occupation interest of a tenant he 
took to be what a farm was worth if it 
could be sold. They must remember 
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that the occupation interest was granted| *Mr. BRODRICK said, that at any 
by Parliament to the Irish tenants with- rate they should be glad to hear the 
out, in most cases, their ever paying hon. and learned Member when he 
one single farthing for it. It was chose to address the House, for it was 
_only in a small part of Ulster that very important that the House should 
“they had paid for it in times gone by. understand what was the attitude of 
Now, he had endeavoured to lay before | hon. Members on the Nationalist Benches 
the House the views the landlords would | with regard to the Bill. The Chief 
take of this Bill. So far as the Bill| Secretary had told them that the Bill 
meant fairplay, and no more than fair-| was mainly based on the Report of the 
play, to the Irish tenants, it would receive | Committee. Hon. Members representing 
their cordial support; but so far as they|the Irish Party had told their con- 
believed the Bill struck at the very | stituents that a Bill based on the Report 
foundations of property in Ireland, they | | of the Committee would have the effect 
would strenuously oppose it. The / of largely reducing the rents in Ireland, 
tenants of Ulster, to whom the hon. | even to the extent of 50 or 60 per cent. 
Member had referred, thoroughly under- | They had also said that such a Bill would 
stood the meaning and importance of | \strike a blow at Irish landlordism, from 
establishing the rights of property. They| which it would never recover. Why 
knew well enough that if you destroy the | were not these statements made in that 
rights of property for the present land-| House? If the responsible Nationalist 
lords, those rights would be swept away | Members held such opinions let them 
from the landlords who followed. If/| fairly and openly state them. If they 
the tenants availed themselves of the| were so stated, however, he thought the 
Purchase Acts, they would become the | House would look very closely into the 


future landlords. The tenants quite | scope of the Bill. The Debate for some 
knew that. Surprise had been ex-| time had been confined to Ulster Mem- 
pressed that the tenants had not availed | bers, as if the Bill mainly or only con- 
themselves more largely of the Purchase | cerned the people of Ulster. He had 
Acts. Why had they not done so?/not the slightest objection, of course, to 
Because month after month and day|hon. Members from Ulster speaking 
after day they had been told to hold | strongly on all matters which concerned 
their hand, for if they did so, they would | their constituents, but he would point 
get the land at prairie value. If the|out that this Bill was not intended for 
House only showed that it was deter-| Ulster alone. It concerned the other 
mined not to go a step beyond what was | provinces of Ireland also. The Bill was 
fair and just—that it would put its foot | one which would apply, as previous Land 
down on any attempt at injustice to| Acts had done, legislation incident to 
any class, the Irish tenants would soon|the Ulster custom to the whole of 
avail themselves of the advantages of the | Ireland. He believed the premature 
Acts. As far as he was concerned, he| closing of the Committee had two or 
should give the Bill fair consideration ;| three unfortunate results. The question 
but if it remained unaltered, if it retained | of improving and cheapening the pro- 
a principle which he looked upon as|cedure under the Act of 1881, was, 
dangerous in the extreme, he should be| perhaps, the most important submitted 
compelled to oppose it, though with great | to the Committee, but the evidence upon 
regret. it was entirely from officials. He believed 
*Mr. BRODRICK (Surrey, Guildford) | that the money value involved in the 
said, the most remarkable feature of the | question of improvements would, in some 
Debate was that up to that time no/| cases, not amount to very much com- 
prominent Member of the Irish Party | pared with the law costs which would be 
had taken part in it. involved. He grudged every farthing 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (North Louth) :| spent in law costs in connection with the 
You wanted to move the Adjournment ;| land question in Ireland ; and he thought 
that is why we have not spoken. those internecine struggles ought to be 
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brought toa close. His earnest desire 
in the Land Committee was to obtain 
suggestions from unofficial witnesses as 
to how litigation could be avoided, and 
he regretted that the Chief Secretary 
declined to treat the minority with that 
generosity—he might also say that fair- 
ness—which characterised him in his 
public utterances and his public bearing. 
The result was, that they were called upon 
to discuss a onesided Bill on imperfect evi- 
dence. He would gladly haveseen moreevi- 
dence brought before the Committee forthe 
benefit of the Member for South Tyrone. 
The hon. Gentleman had thrown out 
that he was not prepared to transfer to 
the tenant such an amount of the value 
of his improvements as was due to the 
inherent capabilities of the soil. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: I have never 
occupied any other position. 

*Mr. BRODRICK said the hon. Mem- 
ber had signed a Report which stated— 
‘*that there appears to be no reasonable and 
no intelligible cause for denying to the tenant 
the full enjoyment of any improvements in 
his holding produced by the expenditure of 
his capital or the application of his labour.’’ 
The Report proceeded to say that the 
interference of Parliament was required 
in order to ascertain and secure to the 
tenant his right to the improved letting 
value. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL explained that 
the Report originally contained the 
following words :— 


‘* Your Committee for these reasons recom- 

mend that no rent be allowed in respect of any 

of the letting value resulting from the 
improvement of the tenant.’’ 


These two lines were struck out on his 
motion. 

*Mr. BRODRICK could only say that 
competent lawyers did not take the same 
view as thehon. Member of the effect of the 
paragraph as it now stood. He could not 
believe, unless he had it from the Chief Sec- 
retary, that the right hon. Gentleman in- 
tended to go back on the expressed inten- 
tions of the Act of 1881, which gave the 
tenant no claim in the inherent capabili- 
ties of the soil. He believed the reception 
of the Bill would depend largely on the 
way in which that point was dealt with. 


Mr. Brodrick. 
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With regard to the right of preemption, 
he thought there were grave objections 
to the course the right hon. Gentleman 
had taken. There were reasons for it 
in Ulster, but what the right hon. 
Gentleman had done, or was going to 
do, was to give a tenant the right—and 
he could give case after case, in the 
South-west of Ireland—to sell his occupa- 
tion interest for an indefinitely large sum, 
although he had never paid a farthing 
for the holding, and could show no 
improvements whatever upon it. By thus 
removing the safeguard of the Act of 
1881 against a tenant, giving in tenant 
right the equivalent of a reduction 
in rent, the old evil effects of land 
hunger would be restored. The 
course which the right hon. Gentleman 
would pursue therefore, was not only 
subversive of the public interest, but of 
the policy in which successive Land 
Acts had been introduced. It would be 
impossible for them on this side of the 
House to accept that provision in the 
Bill. The question of town parks was 
also one which interested them deeply and 
they would have to go closely into it in 
the subsequent stages of the Bill. They 
were willing however to suspend their 
judgment on the Bill until it was placed 
in their hands, and were prepared to 
discuss the suggested Amendments fairly 
and honestly, and although they did not 
take up a non possumus attitude, yet, as 
the hon. and learned Member for the 
University of Dublin had pointed out in 
unmistakable terms, some of the proposi- 
tions which had been foreshadowed by the 
Chief Secretary would meet with strenu- 
ous resistance from that side of the 
House. He hoped the right hon. Gentle- 
man would make an earnest attempt to 
meetthe wishesof both Parties, and would 
not force them to reject what might be 
made a good Bill by endeavouring to 
create a favourable impression on the 
present tenants in Ireland, at the ex- 
pense of those who came after. 

Sir THOMAS LEA (Londonderry, 8.) 
said, the hon. Gentleman who had just 
spoken seemed to think there were some 
provisions in the Bill in which there had 
been no legislation before, but as a 
matter of fact, they were really the 
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corollary of previous Bills all of which he | strength would be given by such a pro- 
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had supported since and including the! vision. Further, the Bill proposed to 
Act of 1870. They were merely protect- provide that a Board of Conciliation 
ing, as they ought to protect, the interests| ought to exist, which did not now 
of the tenants and the rights of the soil.|exist, or, if it did exist, was not 
He understood the Chief Secretary to say | adequately constituted. The Board of 
that presumption was to lie in the | Trade might appoint a person to inquire 
interest of the tenant up to 1850. into and endeavour to facilitate the 
With regard to the statutory period, work of the Board of Arbitrators. 
opinion had changed since 1881 and it|Then the Bill proceeded to give power 
was now in favour of not a longer, but a| to county or borough councils to create 





shorter period than 15 years. 
Leave being given, Mr. MORLEY | 
brought in the Bill, which was read a! 
first time. ' | 
CONCILIATION (TRADE DISPUTES) | 
BILL. | 

Tae PRESIDENT or trae BOARD | 
or TRADE (Mr. Bryce, Aberdeen, 8.), 
in asking leave to introduce a Bill 
to make better provision for the set- 
tlement of trade disputes, said, it was 
not necessary to say much, as the 
House was familiar with the reasons why 
a Bill of that kind was necessary. Many 
efforts had been made to deal with the | 
question, and this fact of itself was 
sufficient to show its great urgency and | 
the great need for endeavouring to pro-| 
vide some means by which arbitration | 
could be extended. Every one knew the | 
amount of injury done to trade, and the 
suffering caused to the labouring classes 
by these disputes. There were those 
who thought that a Government depart- 
ment should in many cases take the 
initiative in bringing about conciliation ; 
others had thought that voluntary effort 
should be attempted ; and others, again, 
thought that much might be done by 
giving power to Local Authorities. This 
Bill went somewhat further than the 
Bill introduced last year. He should 
state what the purport and nature of the 
Bill was. The first clause would pro- 
vide that where any difference arose 
between an employer and workmen the 
Board of Trade might, if it thought fit, 
inquire into the circumstances and invite 
the parties to meet under some person 
recommended by the Board of Trade, 
and accepted as an impartial person. 
Although the Board of Trade might 
exercise that power now, additional 








boards of conciliation either for the 
whole district or a particular trade, the 
boards to be constituted in such a way 
as the local authority should see fit. 
Then the Board of Trade was to be 
empowered to commit to any duly con- 
stituted board of conciliation—whether 
constituted at its own instance or by a 
local authority—certain powers which 
it would otherwise not enjoy, including 
power to require the attendance of 
witnesses and the production of certain 
documents. These powers were care- 
fully guarded. They were only to be 
intrusted to the particular board, and 
where, in the opinion of the Board of 
Trade, a clear case had been made out. 
It had been thought that these powers 
should be given to boards of all kinds. 
but this would be going a little too far. 
The Bill empowered the Board of Trade 
to keep a register of boards of concilia- 
tion and arbitration, and to record in it 
the constitution and proceedings of the 
boards; and it also directed that a 
report should annually be presented to 
Parliament of proceedings under the 
measure. The Government desired to 
draw a distinction between conciliation 
and arbitration. They proposed to give 
the utmost encouragement to the forma- 
tion of boards of conciliation, and to 
give the parties to a dispute power to 
make the conciliator or conciliators the 
arbitrator or arbitrators if they thought 
fit. He hoped the House would allow 
the Bill to be read a first time, discus- 
sion being reserved for the Second Read- 
ing. The Bill would then be sent toa 
Grand Committee, where its provisions 
might be thoroughly examined. It was 
not only a non-partisan Bill, but one of 
those Bills in which it must be their 
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object to ascertain the wishes of em-| House ought to be proposed by a Mem- 
ployers and employed, and see that,|ber of the Government, after consulta- 
whatever measure was passed by the | tion with the Speaker. 
House, it was received with cordiality); *Mr. HERBERT GLADSTONE said, 
by them, and was one which they would | he did not wish to put, or to appear to put, 
give effect to and which would tend to any responsibility on the Speaker, with 
put an end to the evils which were so) whom he had communicated as a matter 
much deplored. of courtesy. He supported the motion 

THe Marquess or CARMARTHEN (entirely on his own official responsibility. 
complained that the right hon. Gentle-| *Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT said, 
man had failed to deal with the crux | after that statement, it would be better 
of the question, and to give the House | that the matter should stand over until 
any idea whether these boards of con-| the right hon. Gentleman could consult 
ciliation would have power to make their | with his colleagues. 
decision final. If not the Bill would); Mr. W. P. BYLES said, perhaps it 
be absolutely useless. If people were | would be better that he should be allowed 
inclined to arbitrate and come to an/|to withdraw the Motion, and that the 
agreement, then they would agree, but | right hon. Gentleman, as Chairman of 
unless they were willing to agree such | the Committee, should put it down in 
Bills as this were worthless. his own name. He should be sorry to have 

it thought that he desired to encroach 

is won — i my peeking Ps on the privileges of Official Members. 

Welve 0 clock, wien, Dy the dvules OF Che | As no one else had done so, he had put 
House, the Debate stood adjourned. the Motion down, thinking it waa 

| for the convenience of the House that it 

GRAND JURIES (IRELAND) (No.2) BILL | should be passed. 

On Motion of Mr. CLANCY, 


Motion then, by leave, withdrawn. 


Bill read 2°. 


WITHDRAWAL OF STRANGERS DURING MOTIONS. 
DIVISIONS. 
Mr. W. P. BYLES (York, W.R., ——— 
Shipley) moved— 


“That Standing Order No. 92 (Withdrawal | AUSTRALIAN COLONIES CUSTOMS DUTIES 
of Strangers during Division), be read and BILL. 
rescinded.” | ‘On Motion of Mr. Sydney Buxton, Bill to 


*Tuz FIRST COMMISSIONER or | Smané fhe law with respect to Customs Duties 


WORKS (Mr. Hersert J. Guapstong,| Bill presented and read a first time ; to be 
| a second time this day, and to be printed. 


Leeds, W.) said, the Resolution was only | rl 157]. 
the formal carrying out of the unani- 
mous recommendations of a Committee | 
which sat last year, and it was made in CHARITIES (DIVERSIONS) BILL. 


the general interest of Members and. nae = Motion of Mr. Cyril Dodd, Bill to en- 
|able the Charity Commissioners to restore to 
of Strangers who sat under the Gallery. | Charitable Purposes Property which has been 
*Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT (Croydon) | diverted, and to prevent future diversions.” 
said that, in these circumstances, the me. presented, and read the First Time ; to 
‘ read a Second Time upon Friday, and to 
Motion was one that ought to be moved, be printed. [Bill 158.] 


not by a private Member, but by a 


Member of the Government. A matter : 
House adjourned at Ten minutes 


involving a change in the Orders of the cites Dusen ahaa 
Mr. Bryce. 


An Asterisk (*) at the commencement of a Speech indicates revision by the Member. 
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Documentary 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Tuesday, 5th March 1896. 


WILD BIRDS PROTECTION ACT, 
AMENDMENT BILL. 


*TuE Ear or JERSEY, in moving that 

this Bill be read a second time, said 
that it was brought in at the instance of 
the Middlesex County Council, and the 
object of it was to amend the Act of 
1880, under which the Secretary of 
State had power to declare a close time 
during which wild. birds should not be 
shot, by enlarging the time mentioned 
in the Act. The county of Middlesex 
suffered greatly from eruptions of a 
certain class of sportsmen, who went 
out on Saturdays and Sundays and shot 
birds in the hedgerows, to the great in- 
convenience, and even to the danger, of 
the inhabitants. The effect of the Bill 
would be to give the Secretary of State 
power, on a County Council passing a 
resolution with that object, to extend the 
close time beyond the breeding season. He 
understood that the Government ap- 
proved of the general object of the Bill, 
subject to certain Amendments to be 
moved in Committee. The promoters 
of the Bill would be only too glad to 
adopt any Amendment which would 
make the Bill easier to work, if the 
principle of the measure met with the 
approval of the House. 


1880, 


Bill read 2°. 


SOLICITORS (IRELAND) BILL. 


Lorp MACNAGHTEN, in moving 
that the Bill be read a second time, 
said that it had been introduced at the 
instance of the Incorporated Law 
Society of Ireland, and the object of 
the Bill was to assimilate the law 
relating to solicitors in Ireland to that 
which prevailed in England. In Ire- 
land the governing Act was the Act of 
1866, which was founded on the Eng- 


lish Act of 1860 ; but the English Act 


in many 


had been amended since 
VOL. XXXII. [FourTH sErtEs. } 
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particulars in which improvements had 
been made in the law. The intention 
of this measure was to place the pro- 
fession in Ireland on the same footing 
as the profession in England with 
regard to the qualifications, admission, 
and discipline ; and the Bill consisted 
almost entirely of details with which he 
should not be justified in troubling their 
Lordships ; in fact, it consolidated the 
provisions of the English law and ap- 
plied them to Ireland. If the Bill 
were read a second time, it would be 
reasonable to allow a sufficient period to 
elapse before the Committee stage in 
order to enable those who were in- 
terested to make themselves acquainted 
with the details. He had brought in 
the Bill with the concurrence of Lord 
Ashbourne and Lord Morris, who had 
promised to give him every assistance in 
carrying it. 

Lorp ASHBOURNE said, he was 
entirely in favour of the Second Reading 
of the Bill, and hoped it would become 
law without any delay. The solicitor 
profession in Ireland, as in England, 
were represented by an Incorporated 
Law Society, and that was represented 
by a council composed of the leading 
men of the profession, men who were 
sincerely anxious to promote its honour, 
to secure its dignity, and to serve and 
advance the cause of public justice. 
This Bill merely sought to obtain for 
the profession in Ireland the privileges 
and rights which had long been enjoyed 
by their brethren in England ; and he 
was satisfied that if it passed into law 
it would be found to be, on the whole, a 
most advantageous measure. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lorp 
HERSCHELL), said the Irish Government 
had no objection to this Bill. It seemed 
reasonable to assimilate in the manner 
proposed the law of the two countries. 


Bill read 2". 


DOCUMENTARY EVIDENCE BILL. 


Passed through Committee and_re- 
ported without Amendment. 


House adjourned at Fifteen minutes 
to Five o'clock. 


N 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. jo Dublin (Mr. W. 


Tuesday, 5th March 1895. 


The House met shortly after Three of 
the clock. 


QUESTIONS. 


IRISH LIGHTS COMMISSIONERS. 

Mr. W. FIELD (Dublin, St. Patrick) : 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade whether (1) a system of ap- 
prenticeship exists in the Marine Depart- 
ment of the Trinity House Service in 
which the apprentices are specially edu- 
cated for the requirements of that ser- 
vice, and by examinations qualify as 
officers of their lighthouse and buoy 
steamers ; (2) whether the Irish Lights 
Commissioners demand special training 
from their men before being promoted 
to the rank of officers, and whether 
qualifications or standards are required 
of them ; (3) and whether the Board ot 
Trade have sanctioned the Trinity House 
system, and do they require that officers 
in lighthouse services should undergo 
special training ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tar BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Bryce, Aberdeen, 8.) : 
The answer to the first question is yes ; 
and the expense involved in the training 
of apprentices for the Trinity House 
Service is, like all other expenditure 
from the Mercantile Marine Fund, sub- 
ject to the control of the Board of Trade, 
who, however, make no special require- 
ments beyond such as the Trinity House 
impose. The Irish Lights Commissioners 
inform me that there are no apprentices 


in their Service ; and that all officers in | 
their service possess Board of Trade 


certificates of competency for the appoint- 
ments they respectively hold. 

Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis): May I ask whether the right 
hon. Gentleman still adheres, after that 
answer, to the previous answer that the 
Board of Trade has no control over the 
Trinity House ? 

Mr BRYCE: I never made any such 


answer. 


THE IRISH BOARD OF LIGHTS. 

Mr. L. P. HAYDEN (Roscommon, 
S.): On behalf of the hon. Mem- 
ber for the St. Patrick Division 
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Field), I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland (1) whether he is 
aware that the Irish Board of Lights is 
at present mainly constituted of members 
who have been co-opted, save and except 
the four representatives of the Dublin 
Corporation ; (2) whether complaints 
have been recently received from Bel- 
fast, Queenstown, and Galway; (3) 
whether the Irish Lights Board is re- 
sponsible to any authority; (4) and 
whether the Government will bring in 
a Bill this Session to reconstitute this 
Board ? 

Mr. J. BRYCE: The case is as stated 
in the first paragraph of the hon. 
Member's question. Belfast, Cork, and 
other ports are desirous of having repre- 
sentatives on the Board of Irish Lights 
and have made representations to this 
effect, which are now under considera. 
tion. The Commissioners of Irish Lights 
are subject to the financial control of 
the Board of Trade, and cannot erect, 
place or alter lighthouses, buoys, or bea- 
cons, without the approval of the Trinity 
House, and the sanction as regards 
finance of the Board of Trade. The 
duty of initiating proposals rests with 
them. The constitution of the three 
Lighthouse Authorities in the United 
Kingdom has been brought before the 
‘Committee now sitting on the Mercan- 
tile Marine Fund, and I do not think I 
,ought to come to a conclusion in the 
matter until I have seen their report. 
There seems little prospect that any 
‘legislation on the subject can be pro- 
posed this Session. 


NAVAL MANCEUVRES. 

Mr. JOHN PENN (Lewisham): I 
beg to ask the Admiralty whether any 
requests for an increase in the engine- 
room complements have been received 
from the captains of Her Majesty’s ships 
‘and, if so, what ships ; and, whether any 
| restrictions are placed upon the develop- 
ment of indicated horse-power during 
the Naval Manceuvres ? 

Tue CIVIL LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. E. Rosertson, Dundee) : 
While it is not usual or necessary to 
‘make public the communications passing 
between captains of H-» Majesty's ships 
and the Admiralty, I may inform the 
‘hon. Member that no question of any 
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importance has been raised since the 
Secretary to the Admiralty answered his 
question of the 19th March, 1894; no 
special restrictions are imposed for 
manceuvres, and the regulations of horse- 
power laid down in the Queen’s Regula- 
tions apply to ships whether com- 
missioned for ordinary service or for 
mancuvres. 


KINGSTOWN HARBOUR. 

Mr. W. FIELD: I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury whether he is 
aware that 35 men have been recently 
discharged at Kingstown Harbour ; and 
that only about five of those men received 
the allowance usually granted to men in 


many of the employees were in the work 
fora much longer period ; whether those 
cases are under consideration; and 
whether certain work requires to be done 
at Carlisle Pier and other places ? 

THe FINANCIAL SECRETARY 
tro tHE TREASURY (Sir J. T. 
Hissert, Oldham): Twenty men have 
been discharged at Kingstown since May 
1894, of whom 13 had 15 years’ service. 
Of these seven were discharged for age 
or infirmity, and have received gratuities. 
The remaining six were discharged in 
consequence of alterations in the system 
which rendered their services unnecessary. 
It has been decided after consideration 
that the Treasury has power to give 
gratuities in such cases, and it will be 
done. There is work being done by the 
Board at Carlisle Pier and elsewhere in 
Kingstown, but the number of hands 
employed is sufficient for it. 


THE IRISH NATIONAL SCHOOLS. 

Mr. W. FIELD: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether the report of the 
actuaries in charge of the investigation 
into the financial stability of the Irish 
National School has yet been completed ; 
and if so with what result; and 
whether the report will be furnished to 


the House, and to the National teachers her will. 


who contribute so largely to the fund ? 
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and the best means of re-establishing 
its solvency. There is no reason to 
doubt that the Fund is sufficient to 
secure the full pension of every existing 
teacher. When the results are finally 
established they will be communicated 
to the teachers. 


ENGLISH GIRLS AT AMSTERDAM. 
Mr. W. CROSFIELD: On _ behalf 
of the hon. Member for Nottingham, 
Rusheliffe (Mr. Jonn Extwis), I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs whether he has now 
received a report from the BritishConsul, 
Mr. Robinson, at Amsterdam, with 
respect to the case of the girl who 


the employment over 15 years, although alleged she was refused permission to 


remove her personal property on leaving 
a situation in that city ; and, if so, what 
is its nature, and particularly what 
assistance did the Consul give to the girl 
in appealing for justice to the Dutch 
police authorites as suggested by him ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY of 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Srr E. Grey, Northumberland, Ber- 
wick): A report has been received. 
The Consul states that two girls called 
upon him and asked for his assistance 
in recovering their luggage, which had 
been detained by the proprietor of the 
Café Chantant “Casino.” The Consul 
at once applied to the police, who readily 
gave what help they could, but it appeared 
that the proprietor had made advances 
to the girls, through the London Agent 
who engaged them, and refused to give 
up the luggage until he had been repaid. 
The girls stated that they left because 
they were expected to mix with the male 
visitors and to encourage them to drink, 
and they considered that the London 
Agent had not given them a fair account 
of the situation. The proprietor said 
there was no dispute between him and 
them, except that he could not continue 
to employ them. The third girl left 
some days ago for London, and it does 
not appear that she was detained against 
The Consul seems to have 


given his attention directly he was 


Sir J. T. HIBBERT: Several re-| appealed to, to have taken a good deal of 
ports have been received from the trouble to get at the facts of the case, 
Actuaries. They are now considering | and to have done all that was possible 
certain questions which the Treasury | in the circumstances which I have de- 
has addressed to them, bearing on scribed. 


the extent to which the ultimate 


Mr. H. J. WILSON (York, W.R., 


liabilities of the Fund exceed its assets, | Holmfirth): I beg to ask the Secretary 
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of State for the Home Department) objections to a reduction of the fee 
whether his attention has been directed|of 2s. 6d. per quire for stamping 
to a statement made by Annie Nightin-| private post cards are the cost of 
gale to Mr. Bushby at the Worship) additional machinery and the impos- 
Street Police Court on Friday last, indi- sibility of providing additional space at 
cating a system of sending girls to the | Somerset House ; whether the recent in- 
Continent for immoral purposes by an troduction of post cards with adhesive 





agent in York Road, Waterloo Road ; 
whether he has caused inquiry to be) 
made into the facts; and, whether he | 
can inform the House what means, if) 


stamps has resulted in a very great 
diminution in the number of private 
post ecards sent to Somerset House to be 
stamped ; whether he has observed the 


any, are taken, or can be taken, to pre- statement in a Treasury Minute, dated 
vent such a traffic from being carried on? 6th August 1894, on the effects of the 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE For permission to use adhesive stamps on 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. H. | private post cards, that the Post Office 
H. Asgurrn, Fife, E.): From inquiries | gains from an economical point of view ; 
made by the police, I am unable to say that ‘under the present system the small 
any offence punishable by law has been | margin of profit (about £22,000) on the 
zommitted in this country. The agent material is insufficient to cover the loss 
Houghton, at the instance of the pro-| entailed by selling the cards, and any 
prietor of the Damrack Music Hall, | diminution in the supply of official cards 
Amsterdam, engaged and sent out Alice | will diminish the cost of handling, &e. ; 
Norton to fulfil an engagement there on | and, further, that the reduction in the 
January 16th, and Mr. Houghton has) stock will not only lead to « saving esti- 
furnished the police with a letter from mated at about £20,000 a year, é&e., but 
Norton in answer to Houghton’s inqui-, will further set free a great amount of 
ries on the 20th, in which she did not say | valuable space in Somerset House ; and, 
anything against the character of the | whether, in order to extend the use of 





music hall; and on 30th January Mrs. | 
Nightingale and a Miss Stewart went | 
out. Mrs. Nightingale repeated to the) 
police the statements made before the 
magistrate. The girl Norton came back 

from Amsterdam, at her own expense, to 

refute the statement made in the news- | 
papers for the sake of her family ; but she | 
returned to Amsterdam before she could | 
be seen by the police. The police exercise 

the utmost vigilance in all cases where | 
they have reason to believe that there is 
anything illicit or criminal of the kind 
suggested, but it would not be expedient 


to state what are the measures they take. | 


Mr. J. C. MACDONA (Southwark, 


Rotherhithe) : May I ask whether it is | 


not the case that in some places on the 
Continent, girls who go over report 
themselves to the British Consul, and 


whether the right hon. Gentleman will | 
communicate with the Foreign Office | 
with a view to this practice being fol-| 


lowed at Amsterdam ! 
Mr. ASQUITH: The hon. Member 


must give notice of that question. 


PRIVATE POST CARDS. 


terbury): I beg to ask the Secretary 
to the Treasury, whether the only 


Mr. H. J. Wilson. 


private post cards, and so diminish the 
loss on the sale of official post cards, he 
will recommend the reduction of the fee 
for stamping to a figure proportioned to 
the charges for stamping envelopes and 
book-post covers, and direct that some of 
the space saved at Somerset House shall 
be utilised, if necessary ¢ 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT: The objec- 
tion to which my hon. Friend refers is 
not the only objection, but it is a serious 
one. Since the introduction of post 


ecards with adhesive stamps the work of 


stamping post cards at Somerset House 
has so far diminished that the machine, 
which was at one time exclusively en- 
gaged in this stamping, will now be occa- 
sionally available for other work. It is 
a great advantage to have this reserve of 
mechanical power for times of pressure. 
I am acquainted with the Minute of 
August 6th, but my hon. Friend is in 
error in referring to a saving of £20,000 
a year. The reduction of stock, which 
was rendered possible by the extension 
of the contract, is in progress, and will 
lead to a saving of about £20,000 this 


'year, and a similar amount next year. 
Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Can- 
‘that. The economy of space has not 


But there will be no annual saving after 


proved as great as was expected, owing 
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w the fact that the diminished stock has 
been distributed over a relatively greater 
floor-space, the old system of packing 
having been discovered to be dangerous 
to the structure. Moreover, any space 
that has been, or may be, economised in 
Somerset House, is urgently wanted 
for the Inland Revenue Department, 
which is much cramped for room, the 
space under their control being barely 
sufficient for the discharge of the proper 
business of the Government. 


LABOURERS’ PLOTS. 

Mr. J. O'CONNOR (Wicklow, W.): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, whether his 
attention has been called to a recent 
resolution of the Baltinglass (County 
Wicklow) Board of Guardians, in which 
it is alleged that the Arbitrator of the 
Board of Works has awarded for the 
Labourers’ Plots taken in the union 
compensation at the rate of 30 years’ 
purchase on the estimated annual value, 
or nearly 40 years’ purchase upon the 
Government valuation; and, whether 
this statement is true; and, if so, by 
what rule, or basis of valuation, is the 
Arbitrator guided in such cases. 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY For 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Moriey, New- 
castle-on-Tyne) : I am informed by the 
Board of Works that the compensation 
awarded to owners and occupiers in 
the case in question amounts to about 
30 years’ purchase of the estimated value. 
The Board are not able to state the pro- 
portion borne by the compensation of 
the Poor Law valuation. Of the entire 
compensation, 20 years’ purchase of the 
estimated value was awarded to the 
owners, in accordance with the proposal 
made by the Guardians in their schedule, 
and with the sworn evidence produced 
by them. The remaining 10 years’ pur- 
chase was awarded to the occupying 
agricultural tenants. The schedule de- 
posited by the Guardians, proposed that 
these tenants should receive a sum 
of £4 each all round, with additions in 
two cases for certain buildings. The 
Arbitrator was bound to inquire into 
the circumstances and character of each 
plot, and, having done so, carefully 
awarded to each tenant the sum to which 
he considered him entitled, which was 
in all cases in excess of the amount pro- 
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DISTRESS IN IRELAND. 

Sir T. ESMONDE (Kerry, W.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, if, in view 
of the acute distress prevailing in 
many parts of Ireland, the Government 
will consider the question of granting 
loans to landlords and occupiers upon 
the same terms as loans were granted in 





1881, and for the same purposes. 

| Mr. J. MORLEY: The question of 
|granting loans in connection with, and 
‘as a means of alleviating, the distress 
‘existing in parts of Ireland, has been 
| carefully considered by the Irish Govern- 
/ment, and it has been decided that such 
|@ policy would be of doubtful benefit to 
'the classes who are in want of employ- 
;ment, and would be open to other and 
‘obvious objections, some of which I 
| pointed out in the course of the Debate 
on the Address, when the subject of dis- 
tress was under discussion. I may point 
out that under the provisions of the 10th 
Vic., cap. 32, and the Land Law Act of 
1881, large advances have been made to 
both owners and occupiers for land im- 
provements, and that in the opinion of 
the Irish Government the provisions of 
these Acts, which are still operative, fully 
meet the cases of persons who require 
loans for such pu ' 

Sir T. ESMONDE: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland if any representations have 
reached him from the Killorglin district 
of county Kerry relative to the distress 
prevailing there ; and, whether, with a 
view of giving temporary employment in 
the locality, one of the most congested 
in the county, and averting starvation in 
many families, he will consider the ques- 
tion of immediately finishing the Glasha 
and Knocknaboola roads, already begun 
by the Board of Works, so that they 
may be fit for traffic by the end of 
April ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : Representations 
to the effect stated in the first paragraph 
have been received. Very careful in- 
quiries have been made into the condi- 
tion of this district, and the Local 
Government Board do not think that, at 
present, any necessity exists for adopt- 
ing exceptional measures to relieve dis- 
tress. The outdoor relief is normal, no 





fresh applications have recently been 
made to the relieving officer, who reports 


posed by the Guardians. 


| favourably as to the condition of the 
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people. Potatoes at the last marketin| Mr. BRYCE: Her Majesty’s Gov. 
Killorglinwere plentiful,the price ranging |ernment are aware of the difficulties 
from 4d. to 44d. per stone. The people which have arisen in connection with 
appear to be now all engaged on the the salmon fisheries of the Tweed and 


spring work, which, it is stated, is going the Solway, and of the consequent need 





on well since the change of weather. 
Mr. J. P. GILHOOLY (Cork, W.) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether his 
attention has been called to the destitu- 
tion prevailing in the union of Castletown 
Beerhaven, county Cork, and whether he 
intends taking steps to alleviate it. 
The hon. Member further asked the 
right hon. Gentleman whether the per- 
mission of the trustees of the Bantry 
estate had yet been obtained for the 
erection of the boat-slip at Trafrask. 
Mr. J. MORLEY : The Local Govern- 
ment Board state that, so far as they 
have been able to ascertain, there is not 
at present any unusual destitution in 
this Union ; that the fishing has been 
good, and with improved weather will 
be a great source of income to the 
people. The stoppage of the work on 
the boat-slip at Trafrask has caused 
some hardship to a number of families 


in that locality, but I was informed this | 


morning by the Congested District 
Board that the permission of the trus- 
tees has now been obtained for the 
erection of the slip, and that directions 
have been given for the recommence- 
ment of work without delay. 


TWEED FISHERY ACTS. 
Mr.H. J. TENNANT (Berwickshire): 


for fresh legislative provisions on the 
subject. I have consulted with my right 
‘hon. Friend the Secretary for Scotland, 
and it is now proposed to advise Her 
Majesty to issue a Royal Commission to 
deal with the subject. The reference to 
the Commission will be as follows :—To 
inquire into the fisheries of the Solway 
Firth and the salmon and freshwater 
fisheries of the river and estuary of the 
Tweed, including al] the portion of sea 
comprised in the operation of the present 
Solway and Tweed Acts, with the rights 
affecting the same, the methods of fishing 
there used, the nature of the said indus- 
try, together with the laws, applying to 
the said fisheries ; and to report thereon 
and make such recommendations relating 
thereto as they may think fit. 

Mr. F. NAPIER (Roxburgh) asked 
whether the terms of reference would 
include the rivers Ettrick and Tevior. 

Sir D. MACFARLANE (Argyll) 
asked whether the right hon. Gentleman 
would extend the scope of the inquiry to 
those other parts of Scotland where simi- 
lar grievances existed. 

Mr. BRYCE said the grievances in 
connection with the Solway Firth and 
the Tweed were somewhat different to 


‘those in other places, and, as they re- 
‘ferred to a separate and distinct area, 
| would have to be inquired into without 


I beg to ask the President of the Board | raising other questions. He understood, 
of Trade whether he is able to state the | however, that the inquiry would practi- 
steps which Her Majesty's Government | cally cover all the salmon and freshwater 
propose to take in view of the general | fisheries. 
discontent arising out of the Tweed Dr. MACGREGOR (Inverness-shire) 
Fishery Acts, to place the Laws regulat- gave notice that he should move to in- 
ing the salmon fisheries of the valley of | clude the rivers of Inverness. 
the Tweed and of the district adjacent | UTE Bed 
to what is known to the Law as the) , sprees FEV ER. ’ 
mouth of the Tweed on a more satisfac-| Mer. F. A. O KEEFFE (Limerick) : I 
tory footing ? | beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Mr. R. A. ALLISON (Cumberland, | Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if his atten- 
Eskdale) : T beg to ask the President of | #0 has been directed to the report of 
the Board of Trade whether he is now | the proceedings of the Limerick Board 
prepared to appoint a Royal Commission | of Guardians on N ednesday last, at 
to inquire into the laws affecting the | which two resolutions were passed, as 
salmon fisheries in the Solway Firth, and | fellows, first -— 
the inequalities which exist between the| ‘‘ That, having regard to the statements of the 
English and Scotch sides of the estuary ; | Tepresentatives of the pig trade in the South of 
and if he can say when the Commission Ireland, that there was no reason for continuing 
> ; in force the recent Order of the Privy Council 
will be appointed ? in reference to the sale of swine in Ireland ;”’ 


Mr, J. Morley. 














The Highland 
and, secondly— | 


“That a resident inspector be appointed for | 
Limerick by the Veterinary Department, having 

wer to re-issue movement licences, and to ex- 
tend the time for export of existing licences, | 
and that the cost of inspecting and marking be | 
defrayed out of the public funds ; ’’ 
and what effect will be given to those 
resolutions ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: Attention has 
been directed to the report of the pro- 
ceedings of the Limerick Board of 
Guardians on Wednesday last, at which 
the two resolutions referred to in the 
question were passed. In regard to the 
first resolution it should be borne in 
mina that the Order has only been in 
force since the 11th February. The effect 
of its working is being closely watched 
by the Veterinary Department, and if, 
as I have already stated, it should be 
found that unnecessary restrictions are 
imposed on the bacon industry, the ques- 
tion of their modification will be con- 
sidered. With respect to the second 
resolution, it does not appear that there 
is any necessity to station an Inspector 
of the Department in Limerick for the 
purpose of issuing movement licences ; 
but the Government will be prepared to 
approve the appointment by the Local 
Authority of any suitable person for the 
purpose. The cost of inspection and any 
other expenses that may be necessary for 
the carrying out of the Order in the 
Union are payable by the Local Autho- 
rity as a part of their expenditure in the 
execution of the Diseases of Animals 
Act, 1894, and the Orders thereunder. 
One half of the amount of such expenses 
will be recouped to them by the Vete- 
rinary Department from the General 
Cattle Diseases Fund. The marking of 
swine should be done by and at the 
expense of the owners. 


BOAT-SLIPS IN KERRY. 


Sir T. ESMONDE: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
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of Ireland if the Congested Districts 
Board will consider the advisability of | 
constructing slips for canoes at Ardna-| 
ganna and Ballinrannig, in Smerwick 
Harbour ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The Congested | 
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INFLUENZA. 

Mr. J. AIRD (Paddington, N.): I 

beg to ask the Secretary to the Local 


|Government Board if he has seen his 


way to re-issue the Memorandum of 1892 
as to the precautions advisable at times 
when epidemic influenza threatens or is 
prevalent ; and if, during the prevalence 
of the epidemic, the Local Government 
Board have authorised, or if not, if they 
will authorise, medicine and additional 
restoratives being given to the sufferers ? 

*Tue SECRETARY to tae LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Sir Watrer 
Foster, Derby, Ilkeston): In view of 
the further experience obtained by the 
Board’s Medical Department since the 
issue of the Memorandum of 1892, I am 
of opinion that no useful purpose would 
be served by the re-issue of that docu- 
ment ; and, having regard to the natural 
history of influenza, it is doubtful how 
far its prevention can be facilitated by 
the issue of an additional memorandum. 
But, as there appears to be a demand for 
some further guidance as to such mea- 
sures of prevention as can be adopted, 
the Board’s medical officer is now prepar- 
ing a new memorandum, which shall be 
issued with the least practicable delay. 
The Board have not authorised medicines 
and restoratives being given to sufferers 
from influenza, and it does not appear to 
them that the circumstances are such as 
to render it necessary that they should 
adopt such an exceptional course. 

Mr. AIRD asked whether the Local 
Government Board, in view of the dis- 
tress in the Metropolis, would give further 
consideration to the question of autho- 
rising medicines and additional restora- 
tives being given to the sufferers ! 

Mr. JAMES LOWTHER (Kent, 
Thanet) asked what the hon. Gentleman 
meant by the natural history of influenza ; 
did he mean the microbes ? 

*Sirn WALTER FOSTER said he 
would give the right hon. Gentleman an 
opportunity of reading the Memorandum. 
With regard to the previous question, he 
repeated to the hon. Member that the 


| Board did not think it necessary to take 
such a course, but if any fresh evidence 


came before the Board calling present 


Districts Board inform me that they | action, it should certainly be considered. 


have been obliged to postpone for the 
present the consideration of the pro-_ 
posal to construct boat-slips at the places | 
mentioned in the question. | 


THE HIGHLAND LAND BILL. 
Dr. MACGREGOR: I beg to ask 
the Secretary for Scotland whether he 
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will introduce the Highland Land Bill, 
and take a First Reading upon it pending 
the issue of the Report of the Highlands 
and Islands Commission; and, can he 
explain why the issue of this Report 
is so long delayed, and can he take any 
steps to expedite its production ? 

THe LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. 
J. B. Batrovur, Clackmannan and 
Kinross) : It is not proposed to introduce 
the Bill until the Report of the High- 
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Mr. BRYCE said, they were not able 
to do so except as a mediator. 


ALLEGED ILLEGAL TRAWLING. 

Dr. MACGREGOR : I beg to ask 
the Secretary for Scotland if he can 
state the result of the recent visit of 
H.M.S. Starling to Barra to investigate 
complaints made by the local fishermen 
of depredations committed by trawlers 


lands and Islands Commission is in the| within the three-mile limit ; and 
hands of Members. The maps are now whether, in the interests of falveirmasih 
in the hands of the Stationery Office, | ; peat 

and will, no doubt, be issued at the | °” the coasts of Barra, Harris, Skye, 
earliest possible moment. In the opinion | the Moray and Pentland Firths, what 
of the Government, the Commission has further means, in addition to the exist- 
brought its work to a conclusion as ing sea police, of protection is he pre- 








soon as was compatible with its being 
thoroughly well done. 


Dr. MACGREGOR asked why the 


Report, which was agreed to two months 
before, had not been issued with more 
despatch ? 

*Mr. J. B. BALFOUR said, the delay 
was owing to the preparation of a number 
of valuable and important maps printed 
in different colours. 

Dr. MACGREGOR asked why the 
maps had not been put in hand long 
ago, in order to save this delay ? 

*Mr. J. B. BALFOUR explained 
that that was done on the earliest op- 
portunity. Some delay, was however, 
unavoidable, because these maps covered 
a large extent of territory. 


THE WEST HIGHLAND RAILWAY 
COMPANY. 
Dr. MACGREGOR : I beg to ask 


pared to supply in the circumstances ? 
Mr. J. B. BALFOUR (answering in 
the absence of Sir G. O. TREVELYAN), said : 
Following on the representation made 
by the hon. Member to the Secretary 
| for Scotland last month, H.M.S. Starling, 
under orders from the Admiralty, pro- 
ceeded to Barra, but was unable to pro- 
cure any definite proof of illegal trawling. 
|She is now, it is understood, detailed 
for duty on the north coast of Skye, in 
consequence of complaints received from 
that quarter. I may add that as stated 
_by the Secretary for Scotland in this 
House on the 21st ultimo, the Lords 
| Commissioners of the Admiralty are, in 
addition to the work done by the vessels 
placed at the disposal of the Fishery 
Board, rendering much assistance in 
despatching cruisers for the protection 


the President of the Board of Trade if, of the fishing industry. 
he has yet decided as to the merits of | 
the claim for compensation made by the | ROADS IN THE HEBRIDES. 
Commissioners of Fort William against) Dr. MACGREGOR: I beg to ask 
the West Highland Railway Company | the Secretary for Scotland if he will be 
for the non-fulfilment of the agreement | able to render further help this year to- 
understood to have been come to between ward making roads in the outlying por- 
parties, as to a roadway and footpath tions of the Hebrides, especially the 
between the railway and the shore of | Uists, Benbecula, and Harris, where in 
the loch on which the town is situated. | many districts there are not even foot- 
Mr. J. BRYCE: The Board of Trade | paths to enable children to attend the 
have no power to decide a claim for | schools in safety ? 
compensation for an alleged non-fulfil-| *Mr. J. B. BALFOUR: The Secre- 
ment of an agreement. The dispute} tary for Scotland hopes to have a cer- 
between the parties appears to resolve | tain sum placed at his disposal for the 
itself into a purely legal question. general purpose indicated, but I am un- 
Dr. MACGREGOR asked whether) able on his behalf to make any state- 
the Board of Trade were not able to! ment at present as to how the money 
interfere in this matter ? | will be allocated. 


Dr. Macgregor. 





co 
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FEUS AND LEASES IN SCOTLAND. 

Dr. MACGREGOR: I beg to ask 
the Lord Advocate, whether the Gov- 
ernment contemplates legislating this 
Session on the lines of the Report made 
to Parliament by the Select Committee 
on Feus and Leases in Scotland ; and if 
he can state when a Bill on this subject 
is likely to be submitted for the con- 
sideration of the House ? 

*Mr. J. B. BALFOUR: A Bill has 
already been prepared to give effect to 
one of the most important recommenda- 
tions of the Commission—-namely, to 
provide for the acquisition by Local 
Authorities, voluntarily or compulsorily, 
of land for workmen’s houses ; and also 
to simplify the procedure for the acquisi- 
tion by Local Authorities of land for the 
purposes for which they have already 
power to acquire it. The Bill will pro- 
bably be introduced shortly. 


THE CHRISTIAN BROTHERS. 

CotoneL NOLAN (Galway, N.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if the Gov- 
ernment are prepared to assent to the 
Resolution lately passed by the Board 
of Education in Ireland, and thus to 
facilitate the extension of grants to the 
schools of the Christian Brothers and to 
Church schools ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I am quite un- 
able to make any statement upon this 
subject at present. 

Mr. T. SEXTON (Kerry, N.): Has 
the right hon. Gentleman received a 
copy of the Resolution passed by the 
Board ! 

Mr. J. MORLEY : Yes, I have seen 
it, but I can assure the hon. and gallant 
Member that nothing will be gained by 
hurrying a discussion upon this subject. 

CotoneL NOLAN: May I hope to 
have an answer to the question next 
week ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I should say that 
hope would be very vain indeed. 


CRIMEAN AND INDIAN MUTINY 
PENSIONS. 

Mason RASCH (Essex, S.E.): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for War 
how many Crimean and Mutiny men 
have applied for the special pension ; 
how many have received it ; how many 
have applied from workhouses ; and, if 
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jonly 100 are granted yearly, how long 
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the last man applying will have to wait? 

*Sir J. LENG (Dundee) asked the 
Secretary «f State for War whether, 
having regard to the rapidly diminishing 
numbers of Crimean and Indian Mutiny 
veterans, it can be arranged to grant 
special pensions to all such as are 
certified to be well-conducted and de- 
serving men in need of assistance, even 
if not absolutely destitute. 

*Tur FINANCIAL SECRETARY or 
THE WAR OFFICE (Mr. Woopatt, 
Hanley): The Secretary of State is in 
communication with the Treasury on 
this subject, and he hopes, in making his 
statement on the introduction of the 
Army Estimates, to be able to announce 
to the House the decision arrived at. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT AND 
MR. SADLER. 

Me. G. C. T. BARTLEY (Islington, 
N.): I beg to ask the Vice President of 
the Committee of Council on Education 
what salary Mr. Sadler is paid, and out 
of which Vote until 3lst March, 1895; 
and why, as this is a fresh office, it is 
not included in the Supplementary 
Estimates 1 

Tuk VICE-PRESIDENT or tHe 
COUNCIL (Mr. A. H.D. Acianp, York, 
W.R., Rotherham) : Mr. Sadler does not 
enter upon duty till the beginning of the 
new financial year, and his salary will only 
run from that date. Hence there is no 
charge on this year’s estimates. The 
salary is £650, rising by annual incre- 
ments of £25 to £800. 

Mr. BARTLEY asked whether it was 
not a fact that 300 Inspectors, all of 
whom were suitable to fill the oftice, had 
been passed over by the appointment of 
Mr. Sadler. 

Mr. ACLAND: The most suitable 
was selected for the office. 


THE 


IMPORTATION OF ARMS INTO BRASS. 

Masor DARWIN (Staffordshire, Lich- 
field): I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs whether 
1,500 rifles were lately imported into 
Brass, in the Niger Coast Protectorate ; 
and whether such importation is con- 
trary to the Brussels Act; and, if so, 
whether a searching inquiry will be made 
into the whole circumstances connected 
with such importation ? 
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Sir E. GREY: Such importation is|taught during that year, and that no 
contrary to the Brussels Act, and, as | children were presented in specific sub- 
was stated last Thursday, the question of | jects, he intends to continue his sanction 
how the natives came to be possessed of | to the special fee ? 

a large quantity of arms of precision is| Mr. ACLAND: The statements in 
one of the circumstances which will be | the first paragraph of the hon. Member’s 
inquired into. /question are correct. I am not able on 

|such brief notice to give precise details 
CONLAN ESTATE, COUNTY WEXFORD, | as to school time tables for the years since 

Mr. P. FFRENCH (Wexford, S.): 1/1891; but it appears from the correspon. 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the | dence, that last year, at all events, no 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he | classes were being held in either the 
is aware that the tenants on the Conlan boys’ or the girls’ school in any of these 
estate, County Wexford, were in treaty, subjects, nor were any children presented 
in Mr. Justice Monroe’s Court, to pur-|in specific subjects. The managers were, 
chase their holdings under the Land therefore, informed by the Department 
Purchase (Ireland) Act ; that the Nor-|on the 18th December last that the 
wich Assurance Company has been sanction to special fees would be with- 
permitted to step in and purchase the drawn as from the end of the school year 
property at a less price than the tenants | now current, and that thenceforth any 
were willing to pay; and that this fees charged must be within the limit 
company has proceeded to issue eject- prescribed by Section 2 of the Act of 
ments and writs against the tenants ;| 1891. 
and whether, in the interests of the 
peace of the locality, and to prevent CHARGES OF INTIMIDATION IN 
charges on the ratepayers for extra COUNTY CAVAN. 
police, he will be prepared to recommend Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim, 8.) : 
that the tenants be permitted to purchase I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
their holdings on this estate as originally | Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he 

upon ! is aware that a meeting of the Irish 

Mr. J. MORLEY : This question was | National Federation was held on 6th 
only placed on the paper this morning, December, 1894, near Virginia, county 
and, as I have not had sufficient time to | Cavan, at which the hon. Member for 
inquire into the facts, I must ask my Cork (as reported in the Drogheda 
hon. Friend to defer the question until Jndependent of 8th December, 1894) 
Thursday. urged the establishment of a branch 

that would rouse public opinion against 

ST. MARK’S NATIONAL SCHOOL, — landgrabbers in the neighbourhood, and 

FINSBURY. make them feel that it was not the 

Mr. T. SNAPE (Lancashire, 8.E., pleasantest way of passing one’s life; 
Heywood) : I beg to ask the Vice Presi-| whether he is aware that subsequently 
dent of the Committee of Council on a placard headed “ Down with land- 
Education (1) whether the sanction given | grabbing and the grass taking of evicting 
by the Education Department, in October, | landlords” was extensively posted in 
1891, to the St. Mark’s National School, the neighbourhood of Virginia; that 
Old Street, Finsbury, to charge a fee of | certain persons are being prosecuted for 
twopence per scholar, under section 4(1) acts of intimidation towards Hugh 
of the Education Act, 1891, was given’ Moore, of Lisnafund; whether Mr. 
ontheassuranceconveyed by themanagers | Fitzsimons who moved a resolution at the 
in their letter of Ist September, 1891, meeting above mentioned, is the Mr. Fitz- 
that they had provided for French, short- | simons who has recently been appointed 
hand, book-keeping, science, and advanced to the Cummission of the Peace for the 
vocal music to be taught ; (2) whether county Cavan; whether Mr. Tierney, 
the promised subjects of instruction have who presented an address to the hon. 
appeared in the school time table for any Member for Cork on the same occasion, 
year since October, 1891; and (3) is the Mr. Tierney who has recently been 
whether, seeing that the report of the appointed to the Commission of the 
school for the year ending 30th April, Peace for the county Cavan; and 
1894, shows that these subjects were not | whether the prosecution of those 
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proceeded against for intimidating Hugh 
Moore will be brought before the Petty 
Sessions at which these magistrates are 
entitled to sit ; and, if so, whether the 
attention of the Lord Chancellor has 
been called to the matter, and will steps 
be taken to prevent these magistrates 
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recovery of the rates ; and will any pro- 
vision be made in the forthcoming Land 
Bill to prevent evasions of the law in 
such cases by means of so-called “ volun- 
tary agreements ? ” 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I am aware that 
the Poor Relief (Ireland) Commissioners 





taking part in the proceedings of the 
Court before which these prosecutions 
are to be brought ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The facts are 
substantially as stated. The prosecutions 
referred to will, it is expected, be heard 
on the 7th inst., and will take place at 
a sessions at which Messrs. Fitzsimons 
and Tierney are entitled to sit as magis- 
trates. It does not, however, appear 
that either of these gentlemen is impli- 
cated in the. proceedings in respect of 
which the prosecutions now pending 
have been directed. Should the Lord 
Chancellor, who has been communicated 
with, have any reason to think otherwise, 
he will take any steps that may be 
necessary. 


THE MARQUESS OF SLIGO AND CO- 
TENANCY. 


Captain DONELLAN (Cork, E.): On 
behalf of the hon. Member for North 
Tipperary, Mr. William O’Brien, I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland (1) whether his 
attention has been called to the system 
of co-tenancy on the estate of the Mar- 
quess of Sligo, by means of which the 
landlord evades his legal liability for 


in 1887 called attention to the system of 
co-tenancy and the payment of Poor 
Rates on the property of the Marquess 
of Sligo. As to the second and fourth 
paragraphs, the Local Government Board 
are informed by the clerk of the Union 
that there are yet a number of co- 
tenancies on this estate, and in all cases 
where such holdings are valued under 
£4, Lord Sligo is rated as immediate 
lessor primarily liable for the rate. 
He does not, however, pay the Poor 
Rates. These are paid by the occupiers, 
who, being valued under £4 and not 
being rated, are not entitled to vote at 
Poor Law elections. Lord Sligo lodges 
a statement of claim to vote as imme- 
diate lessor liable for rates in respect of 
the holdings of these under-rated tenants. 
As to the fifth paragraph, directions have 
frequently been given to collectors to 
proceed against Lord Sligo for the rates 
due by him as immediate lessor. The 
guardians took proceedings by Civil Bill 
against him for the amount due, as a 
test case, in 1881. The case was dis- 
missed at Quarter Sessions, and an 
appeal was then lodged by the guardians 
and heard at Mayo Spring Assizes in 
1881. The appeal was dismissed and 





poor rates on holdings valued at or under 
£4 a year by combining a number of | 
small holders in one tenancy ; (2) is he | 
aware that occupiers valued at less than | 
£4 are thus charged with poor rates, | 
from which the 6th and 7th Vic..c. 92 
directed they should be exempted, and 
that they are at the same time declared | 
ineligible to vote for Poor Law 
Guardians, and have no voice in the 
administration of the poor rates, which 
they are wrongfully compelled to pay ;| 
(3) are these co-tenants at present im-| 
ploring the Government for assistance 
to save them from starvation ; (4) whe- 
ther the name of the Marquess of Sligo 
as immediate lessor appears on the face 
of the rate books as the person primarily 
answerable for poor rates in such cases ; 
(5) will directions be given to the rate 
collectors to proceed against the imme- 
diate lessor for the future for the| 





the occupiers declared liable for the rates 
on the ground that the townland was 
held in one letting as a co-tenancy, and 
that the valuation book did not show a 
separate area of holding for each tenant, 
although the valuation of each was 
given separately. Similar decisions 
have been given by Judges of Assize on 
two occasions since then, and, as Lord 
Sligo has therefore three decisions in his 
favour, the tenants continue to pay the 
rates for which he is rated as immediate 
lessor. The Poor Relief Commissioners 
reported that, although it is a fact that 
in some cases the rent has been reduced 
by the Land Commissioners in conse- 
quence of the arrangement between 
Lord Sligo and his tenants, 


‘* still, as rates have a tendency to rise in these 
years of depression, it is likely that the tenant 
whose rent was reduced some years ago will bear 
an undue share of public taxation.’ 
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Regarding the third paragraph, applica-| *Mr. J. G. TALBOT (Oxford Univer- 
tions for relief works have been received | sity) said, it would be a convenience if 
from the districts in which Lord Sligo’s| they could be informed when Ministers 
property is situated, and an inspector of | were to be absent. Members came down 
the Local Government Board is at pre-| to put questions, and it was not too 
sent engaged investigating the alleged much to ask that they might be informed 
distress. With respect to the concluding |if it was not convenient to answer. 





paragraph, the Land Bill does not pro- 
vide for these cases. It would require 
new Poor Law legislation to make pro- 
vision for the case of tenants holding 
“in co.” under a landlord. Although 
each of the tenants contributes his quota 
of rent, the Judges on appeal have 


decided that these are not separate, 
tenancies valued at £4 or under within | 


the meaning of the Poor Law Acts. It 
is obvious the matter can only be 
remedied by an amendment of the Poor 
Laws. 


HUME RULE FOR SCOTLAND. 

Dr. MACGREGOR: I beg to ask 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer (1) if 
he will consider the expediency of de- 
voting a fair share of Parliamentary time 


this Session to Scottish legislation ; (2), 


failing this, will he consider the alterna- 
tive of introducing a measure giving 
Home Rule to Scotland ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tne EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby): 
In answer to the first part of the ques- 
tion, Her Majesty's Government will 
certainly consider the matter, as they 
desire to carry it out. As to the 
second part of the question, as I have 
answered the first part in the affirma- 
tive, the alternative is not likely to arise. 

Dr. MACGREGOR asked whether 
Home Rule all round would not be a 
better cry to go to the country with than 
the House of Lords. 

Sin W. HARCOURT : I can hardly 
consider that a supplementary question. 


MINISTERS AND THE BUSINESS OF 
THE HOUSE. 
*Sir S. KING (Hull, Central) : I have 
a question on this paper addressed to 
the Secretary of State for India as to the 


grievances of the Indian Staff Corps, but | 
I do not see the right hon. Gentleman) 
present. IT beg to ask the Chancellor of | 


the Exchequer, as Leader of the House, 
whether he will make arrangements for 


Questions addressed to the Secretary of | 


State for India to be answered. 
Mr. J. Morley. 


|[* Hear, hear,” and “ Oh.”] 

Sir W. HARCOURT: TI think the 
hon. Member isa little exacting. I only 
| heard about a half an hour ago that the 

Secretary for War is disabled. Un- 
‘fortunately these maladies occur rather 
suddenly, and I regret to see absentees 
from the Front Bench opposite. We 
really have no control in this matter. 
*Mr. TALBOT: But a note might be 
left with the doorkeeper. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: I hope the 
hon. Member and his friends’ will have a 
little consideration. 

Mr. GOSCHEN (St. George’s, Han- 
over Square) : Can the right hon. Gentle- 
man tell us what business will be taken 
on Thursday and Friday ! 

Sim W. HARCOURT: We propose 
to go on with the Estimates on Thurs- 
day, and on Friday we shall propose to 
go on with some of the smaller Bills. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN (Birming- 
ham, W.): Are we to have the Local 
Veto Bill before Easter ; and, if so, will 
the right hon. Gentleman state what 
day ! 

Sir W. HARCOURT : I cannot say, 
what day, but certainly before Easter. 

*Sir C. DILKE (Gloucester, Forest of 
Dean): Are we to understand that the 


Supplementary Estimates will first be 


finished ! 
Sir W. HARCOURT : Certainly. 
*Sir C. DILKE: I suppose some 


notice will be given whether it is in- 


‘tended to take the Army or Navy 


Estimates first 1 

Sr W. HARCOURT: I do not 
imagine we can take them this week. 

Mr. BRODRICK (Surrey, Guild- 
ford) : Which will be taken first ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT : Probably the 
Army Eestimates will be taken first. 
We are in this unfortunate condition, 
that at this moment the Secretary for 
War and the Secretary for the Navy are 
both laid up. 
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SOCIETIES ACT (1893) AMENDMENTT side of the Bill contained a very impor- 


BILL. 
Bill to amend the Industrial and 
Provident Societies Act, 1893, 
Bill presented accordingly, 
a first time; to be read a second time | 
upon Wednesday, 13th March, and to) 
be printed.—{ Bill 159. } 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


CONCILIATION (TRADE DISPUTES). 
Order read,— For resuming Ad- | 


tant and significant title ; it was described 
as “A Bill todeal with Conciliation and 
the Arbitration of Trade Disputes,” but 


and read | ‘the interior of the Bill was an absolute 


blank. It contained nothing but powers 
which were elaborately given by Parlia- 
ment to the Beard of Trade to do some- 
thing which the Board of Trade was 
perfectly capable of doing without any 
Parliamentary powers at all. What 
were those Bills brought in for? In 
order that the Government might be 
able to say that they had introduced 
Bills to establish tribunals of arbitration 
and conciliation to deal with trade dis- 


| putes, and to enable the Government to 


tell the people out of doors that those 


journed Debate on Question [4th March], | Bills would have become law if it had 
“That leave be given to bring in aj not been for the obstruction of the Op- 
Bill to make Better Provision for the | position. Even the Prime Minister was 
Settlement of Trade Disputes.”—(J/r. | not ashamed at Glasgow to say that his 


Bryce.) 

Sir J. E. GORST (Cambridge Uni- 
versity) said, he had no desire to inter- 
fere between the House and the In- 
troduction of this Bill, but they might 
not have another opportunity of dis- 
cussing it this Session. The Government 
might, indeed, make some efforts to bring 
it to the Second Reading, and then rele- 
gate it to the massacre of the innocents. 
This was one of the two great social 
questions which they had heard so much 
of inside the House and so little outside. 
The question of the distress caused by 
want of employment had been referred 
to a Select Committee ; but the second 
of the great, pressing, important social 
questions was the stopping of trade dis- 
putes ; and it was with the view of put- 
ting an end to trade disputes which the 
President of the Board of Trade had 
described as being most injurious not 
only to the welfare of the country, but 
to the welfare of all the workers in the 
country that this Bill had been intro- 


duced. This was not the first Bill of | 
the kind which the present Government | 
There was a Bill in| of the Board of Trade or of Parliament. 
the Session of 1893, and another Bill in 
Those Bills, the | person to act where both sides were 


had brought in. 
the Session of 1894. 





Party had introduced a Bill in the House 
of Commons which, if it had become law, 
would have stopped the coal strike, and 
that Bill had not become law because it was 
obstructed by the Tory Party. But this 
Bill was one to which the Government had 
never thought it right to allocate a single 
hour of Parliamentary time for discus- 
sion. It stood on the Notice Paper 
during the whole Session, but not an 
hour was given in order to have the Bill 
read a second time. He admitted that 
the Bill which the right hon. Gentleman 
introduced the previous evening was a 
little better in character, and went a 
little further, than the Bills of the two 
preceding Sessions. It was, however, a 
Bill which, he confessed, was wholly in- 
adequate to deal with this great and very 
important question. What was that 
question? The question had always 
been debated as if in these trade dis- 
putes there were two parties only con- 
cerned — capital on the one side, and 
labour on the other. If people were 
willing to conciliate and to arbitrate, 
they did not need the interference either 


There was no difficulty in finding a 





right hon. Gentleman would admit, were | willing to arbitrate, and to come to an 
absolute shams. They were introduced, |agreement. There were voluntary tri- 
not with the object of dealing with an | bunals which had been in existence in 
important question, but in order that this country for a long time, and which 
the Government might be able to say in| were perfectly competent and ready to 
the country that they had brought in undertake that duty. The more highly 
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organised Trade Societies, both of em- 
ployers and employed, had established in 
many parts of the country permanent 
standing tribunals, to which, by mutual 
agreement all their disputes could be 
referred. In all these disputes, however, 


there was a third party whose interests | 


were very little considered ; that was the 
public at large. The public suffered by 
these strikes very much ; and it was in 


the interest of this third party that the | 


Government and Parliament had a right 
and a duty to intervene. This right to 
intervene on behalf of the public was 
now occupying the attention of the 
people of America; and the general 
temper prevailing there was that they 
were not going to stand that state of 
things much longer. A _ private war 
between capital and labour was well | 
enough so long as these two elements | 
were the only sufferers; but in our 
highly organised industries, where it was 
impossible for any trade to strike with-_ 
out involving the whole community in 
suffering and even ruin, it was high time 
that the public, and the authority of the | 
nation, should be called in to put a stop | 
to these internecine quarrels where the 
parties were ready to arbitrate or to be | 
consulted. The Government should or- | 
ganise some expression of public 4 
thority which might, at least, be entitled | 
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of labour disputes. 
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tribunals established by the Bill had no 
power whatever ; they were mere dumb 
dogs scattered over the country, though 
the Board of Trade was to be intrusted by 
Parliament with the perfectly novel power 
of galvanising any one of the bodies 
mentioned to deal with a particular case. 
For one particular case and on one par- 
ticular occasion the Local Government 
Board was to have the power of gal- 
vanising the Conciliation Board into life. 
It would live to settle that one dispute, 
calling witnesses and documents, and 
then it would relapse into the state of 
suspended animation from which it had 
been aroused. He did not think that 
that scheme ought to go to a Grand 
'Committee without being discussed by 
Parliament. He had no desire to 
obstruct Bills to promote the conciliation 
(Ministerial cries of 
“Oh.”) Of course, Gentlemen opposite, 
with their strong partisan feeling, as 


|sumed that he could not be honest in 
desiring to forward such legislation. To 


such liberality from hon. Gentlemen 
‘opposite he was accustomed. But he 
believed that it would assist the passing 
of a measure which might do some good 
if, before it went to the Grand Com- 
mitee, an opportunity were given to 
discuss in the House itself the great 


to say to persons carrying on a labour | principles involved. He hoped that the 
war : “You must come before us and tell | Government would spare at least one day 
us what you are fighting about ; you | for a matter of this transcendent import- 
must explain to us the position which ance. The first great principle was this: 
each of you take ; and let us know what Ought such powers as were proposed to 
are the contentions, on each side, which | beintrusted to the Board of Trade or to the 
you say you cannot settle without one | Home Office? He had a strong opinion 
of those barbarous labour wars.” If a that the proper Labour Department of 
public authority could invoke compulsion | the country was the Home Office, which 
of this kind, very often the mistakes on was not only i in touch, but in friendly 
both sides would be rectified if they were | touch, both with the employers and the 
brought to conciliation. In the State of | | employed through the Inspectors of 
Massachusetts there had been for years | factories and workshops and mines. The 
a State Board of Conciliation and Arbi- Inspectors of the Home Office enjoyed 
tration, which had succeeded in settling!a very great deal of confidence and 
a very great number of cases of dispute official friendship among both the em- 
during the last three or four years. | ployers and the employed ; and he knew 
That being what the people were crying | of no official of the Board of Trade who 
for, what a stone the Government were | enjoyed a like position in the country. 
offering to them in this Bill! It was| Again, the Board of Trade was no- 
regarded as of so little importance that | toriously one of the most unpopular de- 
the Government thought it sufficient to partments in the United Kingdom. He 
give 10 minutes at the end of a Sitting | did not know that it was the fault 
for the explanatory speech, though it | of the Board of Trade that its Inspectors 
was a Bill which touched the whole | had to interfere sometimes in a very 
industries of the country. But the) arbitrary manner ; but in giving powers 


Sir J. E. Gorst. | 














Conciliation 
to deal with such a question as con- 


ciliation and arbitration, it would be far 
better that the powers should be en- 
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trusted to the Home Office rather than | 


to the Board of Trade. In the second 


place he did not believe that it was) 
possible to induce the local authorities to | 


become participators in a sham. If these 


tribunals of conciliation and arbitration | 


were to have no power, and to be a mere 


name, the local authorities would never | 


take the trouble to create them. He 
was sure that many of the great munici- 
palities in the United Kingdom, which 
had distinguished themselves by their 
readiness to embark in experimental 
legislation, would, under a well-considered 
scheme, be very likely to establish these 
boards, and would, at any rate, consider 
the question. But if these boards were 
not toact unlessthey were put into motion 
by the Board of Trade, he should think 
that the local authorities would refuse to 
appoint them. Supposing that Man- 
chester established a Board of Arbitra- 
tion, and adispute arose in the cotton trade ; 
and supposing that the Board thought it 
could intervenesuccessfully, and by calling 
parties and witnesses and documents could 
arrive at some plan which would con- 
ciliate conflicting opinions on both sides, 
why on earth should such a Board, 
which knew all about the circumstances, 
was on the spot and understood the 
feeling both of employer and employed, 
have to go to London to ask the leave of 
a permanent official who knew nothing 
about Lancashire before it might embark 
on this most proper experiment! He 
believed that he was one of the very few 
people in the House who was really in 
favour of local self-government. The 
Departments of the State did not like it. 
They created local authorities, but they 
did not trust them. Why would not the 
Government trust the Local Authorities 
in this matter? They would not proceed 
rashly, or upset commerce and industry 


for the sake of trying rash experiments. | pa 
If the Local Authority of a great city) 


like Manchester chose to establish a 
Conciliation and Arbitration Board, in 


the name of common sense let that Board 
Friend (Sir John Gorst) had suggested 


be given some power, discretion, and 


authority, instead of being kept in the. 
tutelage of some ignorant person at the. 


Board of Trade. Although this ought 
not to be made a Party question, it was 
& question of great importance. The 
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history of the Bills for establishing 


‘methods of conciliation and arbitration 
| ought to be a lesson, 


They had all been 
a dead letter, and not one had succeeded 
in stopping a single trade dispute. A 
day should be given by the Government, 
and the principles on which the Bill 
should proceed ought to be determined 
by debate in the House. Then, if the 
details were sent to the Grand Com- 
mittee, a measure might be framed of 
real practical utility. He knew that 
there was a strong temptation to make 
political capital out of the question ; but 
if the right hon. Gentleman would trust 
the House he would find that there was 
every disposition and desire to assist the 
Government to pass a Bill which was not 
a sham, and which would help in putting 
an end to labour disputes. 

*Sir JOSEPH PEASE (Durham, 
Barnard Castle) said, that the Bill had 
not yet been circulated, and that it 
could be better discussed on the Second 
Reading, when its provisions had been 
examined. The ditticulties of trade con- 
ciliation were very great, but there was 
@ unanimous feeling in the country that 
something should be done. The great 
difficulty was to know what powers were 
to be put into the hands of any council, 
whether local or Imperial. It was not 
possible to dictate to any workman what 
wages he should receive, or to any em- 
ployer what wages he should pay. What 
was wanted was some tribunal, quick 
in action, with the power of ex- 
amining witnesses and making a report. 
There was nothing which terminated 
a strike so quickly as public opinion. 
If evidence could be at once taken as to 
the rights and wrongs and general bear- 
ing of strikes by a tribunal which would 
influence public opinion, then probably 
strikes would be brought to a much 
earlier close. The impossibility was to 
make a man receive wages he was un- 
willing to receive, and another man to 
y wages at a rate he could not afford 
Still there was usually a meeting point 
for the parties where a settlement could 
be hoped for, and trade would get into 
working order again. His right hon. 


that the Government tribunal should be 
the Home Office, but there was nothing 
to prevent his moving an amendment in 
Committee for the substitution of the 
words “Home Office” for “ Board of 
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Trade.” In such matters it was very | chairman, their object being to come to 
much a question of porsonnel, and that agreement on a disputed matter. But 
Department became most popular which | that was not a Board which could give an 
had an able and popular Head. He was | authoritative decision. If the Members 
most anxious to see the Bill before | of the Board could agree, well and good, 
suggesting any alterations. He did not | but if they could not agree, there was no 
suppose his right hon. Friend (Mr. | decision in the matter. He would like 
Bryce) looked on the Bill as perfect, and | to see in the Bill a more distinet recogni- 
dealing with such ditticult and delicate | tion of some tribunal that would be in a 
subjects all proposals of the kind must | position to give a decision which would 
be tentative in character. He could not | carry with it more or less weight, accord- 
agree that such Bills were shams, and if | |ing to the composition of the tribunal 
thoroughly discussed in Committee the and the reasons publicly given for the 
Bill might become of great value, deal-| decision. In this respect the right hon. 
ing as it did with social questions which | Gentleman opposite had scarcely done 
were the life and soul of the trade of the | justice to the Bill. As he understood, 
country. He hoped that without a long | it was intended that the Board of Trade 
discussion the Bill would be introduced, | should step in with authority, but more 
and would be shaped into a workable | | than that was required. If the existing 
measure for the interests of both capital! Boards of Conciliation were such as he 
and labour, and of the many thousands | had described, and if some body was to 
who, whilst not immediately responsible | have the power of authoritative decision, 
for trade disputes, were great sufferers | then the principles of appeal and review 
from them. |should be clearly recognised ‘in the Bill, 

Mr. D. CRAWFORD (Lanark, N.E.) | and should be one of its leading features. 
said, that in a great part of the country | Suchappeal might lieto such Boardsas the 
this would be considered the most im-| President of the Board of Trade referred 
portant Bill of the Session, and he trusted | to, and upon which he said a good deal. 
it would prove acceptable to those inter- The power of summoning witnesses, of 
ested. There was no reason to depre-| taking evidence, and getting all the in- 
ciate this short preliminary discussion ;| formation required, should be with the 
but when the Second Reading stage was | appellate authority without application 
reached, he hoped and trusted, with some|to the Board of Trade. Would the 
confidence, the Bill would be approached | Boards have any legal powers? Exam- 
in a less controversial spirit than had|ples had been cited, and in New 
been displayed by the right hon. Gentle-| Zealand lately an Act was passed which 
man opposite (Sir John Gorst). It was established a supreme tribunal for the 
easy to describe previous attempts at | decision of these cases, with very large 
Legislation in this direction as shams to powers. He agreed that to go that 
catch votes, but such was not the spirit length would be attended with extreme 
in which a social question that required | difficulty, but it would be possible to 
the co-operation of either side should be | give some powers. In most of the Bills 
approached. It was a subject of extreme | which had dealt with this question there 
difficulty, and if it was approached by all | had been a studied reservation made of 
Parties in the House, as he believed it | the question of future wages, and with- 
would be, with a desire to assist the | out a formal recommendation submitted 
Government to cope with these diffi-/to the arbitrators this could not be 
culties, then those difficulties would be entered upon. But in nine cases out of 
overcome. Both in the speech of the | ten future wages was the sole question 
right hon. Gentleman and in that of the in dispute. Possibly some other labour 
hon. Baronet, there was criticism with | questions entered into it, but nearly 
which he was rather disposed to concur. always the question of future wages was 
There are at present a large number of | concerned, and surely Boards should not 
so-called Boards of Conciliation in| be discouraged from entering upon that 
existence, and they fulfil most useful subject; for any arrangement would 
functions. They might be deseribed as re-| cover that ground. These were the 
presenting capital and labour, masters and | only points to which he now desired to 
men coming together generally in equal call the attention of the House—namely, 
numbers, and usually with a nectual | the necessity of a distinction between 
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a mere meeting of the parties for the 
P of coming to an agreement 
if they could, and the establishment of 
public boards with more or less authority 
who would be able to take into considera- 
tion the public interests in the matter, 
and this was one of the points that 
made an efficient measure of this kind 
absolutely necessary. 

Mr. G. W. WOLFF (Belfast, E.) said, 
no class would be affected more by this 
Bill than employers of labour like him- 
self. His firm had had to face a good 
many strikes, accompanied with heavy 
losses to employers and workmen, 
and therefore he felt an interest in the 
subject. If he had any faith that such 
a Bill would put an end to strikes, if it 
would materially diminish their number 
or shorten their duration, then the Bill 
would have his earnest support. It was 
difficult to speak of a Bill not yet intro- 
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duced, and he would rather have waited | 
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themselves, had done a great deal of 
good ; but he did not think that any con- 
fidence would be felt in Boards ap 
pointed by the local authorities. The 
only thing such a body could do would 
be to take evidence, and by publishing 
it affect public opinion in that way. 
Beyond that he did not think they could 
go. Beside that, a number of strifes 
went on between different classes of 
workmen, and he did not see how a 
Conciliation Board could deal with those 
disputes. They would not have the 
knowledge or the competence to do 
so. He could only urge most strongly 
on the right hon. Gentleman that, if he 
wished his Bill to have a real effect, he 
would give the House an opportunity of 
fully discussing it, inasmuch as there 
were so many Members who did not 





belong to the Grand Committee. 
Mr. A. J. MUNDELLA (Sheffield, 
Brightside) regretted very much the 


until he had the Bill in his hands before | speech of the right hon. Gentleman op- 
speaking if he were not almost certain posite. He would not in the slightest 
the House would never have that oppor- degree follow him in those Party recrim- 
tunity. He remembered the Second | inations in which he had indulged. The 
Reading of the Pensions Bill being' right hon. Gentleman spoke of the Bills 
brought on after Twelve o’clock ;and when | of last Session and of the Session 
the Bill went to Grand Committee it! before as absolute shams, and said that 
would be removed from the discussion of | they were simply introduced for the pur- 
many members deeply interested. The) pose of making political capital. The 
Bill he thought, was not likely to come | Government, over and over again, urged 





before the House for another discussion. 
Was there such an intention ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or pxze BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. J. Bryce, Aberdeen, 
8.): Certainly. 

Mr. WOLFF: If that is understood, 
when ? 

Mr. J. BRYCE: I cannot say more 
than that I hope to go on with the Bill. 

Mr. WOLFF said, there might be the 
intention, but would opportunity be 
given for full discussion? He remarked 
with surprise the absence of many 
Members who were supposed specially 
to represent the interests of the working 
classes. Returning to the Bill, he cer- 
tainly thought from this explanation 
that it was an improvement upon the 
Bill previously introduced, but he doubted 
if it would effect anything like the result 
intended. It was proposed to give power 
to local authorities to elect councils : 
Who would propose these; and would 
they represent every trade in a town? 
No doubt Boards of Arbitration, elected 
by the workmen and their employers, 
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|the House to send those Bills to the 
'Grand Committee to be dealt with there, 
and no Committee did its work better 
| than the Grand Committee on Trade in 
' connection with industrial questions. He 
| entirely agreed with the right hon. Gen- 
tleman in one thing, namely, that the 
House ought to have an opportunity of 
discussing this Bill, and his right hon. 
Friend was willing and anxious to 
give that opportunity. But again and 

in last Session the time that 
should have been spent in discussing the 
Bill was wasted in talking it out. [An 
hon. Memser : “ After Twelve o'clock at 
night.”] No, not only after Twelve 
o'clock at night. This matter was too 
serious to be made the subject of con- 
tention between the two sides of the 
House. He had watched during the whole 
of his life the working of the trade of the 
country, and he never knew a time when 
the condition of trade was more serious 
or more worthy the consideration of the 
House than the present. The late coal 








strike undoubtedly had a very serious 
O 
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effect in the coal trade, and that effect 
would be increasingly felt in future 
years. There was abundance of evi- 
dence that it diverted a good deal of 
export trade into other channels, and 
it was not easy to get diverted trade 
back again into its old channels when it 
had once left. At the present moment 
there were three or four serious strikes 
pending in the country, notably one in 
the shoe trade which would affect 200,000 
persons. It was said that nothing could 
be done by a Bill of this kind to effect 
conciliation between the respective par- 
ties. Twenty years before he came into 
the House he devoted a great deal of 
time to this question, and he presided 
for 11 years as President of a Board of 
Arbitration. The Bills the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite had denounced as 
worthiess had been submitted to gentle- 
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that case the parties had applied to the 
Board of Trade to appoint an arbitrator ; 
and that might be done all over the 
country. It was not expected that this 
Bill or any other machinery that could 
be devised would put an end to trade 
disputes, but it was to be hoped, if the 
House put aside all Party feeling in the 
matter, that they would be minimised. 
This was a question which affected the 
prosperity of the country. It was almost 
a question of humanity, when the women 
and children who suffered were con- 
sidered ; and if both sides of the House 
would only consent to make their best 
efforts to devise such machinery as would 
enable a competent authority to deal 
with these disputes, he was quite satisfied 
that we might in this country enjoy 
more immunity from them than any 
other country in the world. No com- 


men best qualified to judge of them, in-| pulsory powers had been given to Boards 


cluding Mr. David Dale and Dr. Spence | 


Watson. The latter had made 43 


awards in trade disputes, and Mr. Dale. 


had done admirable work in the same 
direction in the north of England. 
These gentlemen were all of opinion 
that it would not be safe to go 
any further than the Bills pro- 
duced last year and the year before, 
It was not an easy thing to give com- 
pulsory powers to everybody to say that 
employers should pay a certain rate of 
wages or that workmen should work at 
a certain rate. When an arbitrator had 
made an award workmen could not be 
compelled to work on the terms of the 
award. It was not by such means that 
conciliation was to be brought about. It 
could only be brought about by setting 
up these Conciliation Boards with which, 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite said, 


the Board of Trade was anxious to inter- 


fere with. That was just exactly what) 





of Arbitration in America or any other 
country. He would remind the right 
hon. Gentleman that there had been 
lately two Royal Commissions sitting, 
and both had recommended the adoption 
of the substance of this measure. He 
thought it was really wasting the time 
of the House to discuss the principles of 
the Bill on its introduction. They ought 
to be discussed when the Bill was before 
the House, and then they ought to try 
to make the Bill a useful and effective 
measure. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN (Birming- 
ham, W.): The right hon. Gentleman 
who has just sat down, after a speech 
lasting for 20 minutes, stated that it was 
absurd, I suppose he meant in us, to 
engage in any discussion upon this Bill 
at this stage. I hope the House will, at 
all events, allow those who differ from 
the right hon. Gentleman the liberty he 
has taken himself. The Bill has 


the Board of Trade did not wish to do.| spoken of, no doubt, with a certain 
The Bill did not authorise the Board to|amount of contempt by my right hon. 
interfere where there was a Board of| Friend opposite; but, after all, if that 
Arbitaation in existence, but where | language is thought to be too strong, hon. 
there was none; and then the object of | Gentlemen who have spoken on this Bill 
the Bill was that somebody acquainted | in the country have only themselves to 
with the matter should make a Report| blame. If they had only put forward 
and bring the parties together and the Bill as an experiment from which 
endeavour to get them to form a board. | they expected only very small results, or 
Conciliation could only be brought about from which, at all events, they only 
by employers and employed meeting to- | hoped to get some further information 
gether in friendly conference. He was | and experience on a difficult and 
going himself to Staffordshire that week | | aperiens subject, I do not think 
to arbitrate in a trade dispute, and in|that any of us would have refused to 


Mr. A. J. Mundella. | 
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meet them and work on the same lines. But if you are prepared to give to a 
But if they assert that they have brought | Board of Arbitration power to compel 
in a Bill that is going to put an end to | ‘attendance and to enforce its decisions, 
strikes, that is going to prevent the |you are going to take a great step. 
misery and suffering caused by strikes to | Doubts have been expressed as to the 
working men, their wives, and families, | | possibility of conferring such powers. I 
they are estimating their achievement a | do not say that it is possible, but I may 
great deal too highly. I have no hesita-| point out that in New South Wales they 
tion in saying that the Bill may be not| have an Act of Parliament containing 
only a sham, but a pernicious sham. | Provisions to enable Boards of Arbitra- 
Hon. Members on this side of the House | tion to enforce their decrees. I do not 
seem to agree that this subject is as im-|say that there is an absolute power of 
portant as any that could engage the | enforcement, but there is a power of re- 
attention of the House, and the hon. | covering damages, which, in many cases, 
Member for Lanarkshire has said that | would be equivalent to a power of en- 
this Bill is, in fact, the most important forcement. I am not certain, then, that 
measure of the Session. Now, do the | you might not have Legislation giving 
Government believe that? If they do, | this power to Boards of Arbitration in 
why do they not give the Bill a better | this country, but I am doubtful whether 
place? If they really believe that Bills the employers or the working classes are 
of this kind, dealing with social questions, | yet prepared for such a stringent ar- 
are of the utmost importance, why do | rangement as that, and, therefore, I do 
they not put them in the front of their|not make it a complaint against the 
Programme instead of giving precedence | Government that they have not intro- 
to all their controversial and contentious | duced a system of that kind. But, then, 
business? In the absence of positive| what remains for them to do? I think 
assurance that this Bill will be put down | they might, at least, establish a Board 
for Second Reading as the First Order | of Arbitration, so influential, so authori- 
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of the Day, we are almost bound to treat 
this occasion as if it were a Debate on 
the Second Reading. Now, what is the 
object of this Bill? It is, I suppose, to 
enable something more to be done than 
can be done at present. For many years 
I settled the wages in the coal trade of 
the Midlands, and the wages for the iron 
trade, and, therefore, I may claim to 
know something about the subject. As 
long as arbitrations were accepted by 
both sides, and the decisions arrived at 
were observed, they were most valuable 
and useful. It is admitted, however, 
that now they are not universally 
accepted, and I am afraid that they are 
less popular than when first introduced. 
Therefore, if this Bill does not enable 
more to be done than can be done at 
present, it will be a farce and a sham. 
In the shoe strike, which, we are told, is 
imminent, it will, of course, be open to 
the parties to establish a tribunal which 
shall consist of employers and employed, 
of the chosen representatives of both. 
But the Bill will not assist matters. 
Supposing a body were appointed under 
this Bill by the Leicester Town Council, 
and called a Board of Arbitration, it 
would not be in a better position to effect 
a settlement than a voluntary board. 





|tative, so dignified, that no body of 
employers or workmen would dare to 
refuse to submit their case to it. Unless 
they are prepared to take some steps 
towards compulsion, that is, in my 
opinion, the only thing that the Govern- 
ment can do. As yet, however, they 
have done nothing of the sort. They 
have given permission to create tribunals 
which would be less authoritative than 
those which are already in existence. 
Their scheme is to create a body ad hoc 
for each dispute, and this body is to be 
elected by persons whose impartiality 
may not be beyond dispute. I doubt 
very much whether the work of estab- 
lishing judicial tribunals ought to be 
intrusted to Local Authorities. Let me 
take the case of Birmingham. There, 
upon the Town Council, there are about 
five Unionists to one Home Ruler. Do 
you suppose that those people in Bir- 
mingham who belong to the Home Rule 
Party would not at times feel a certain 
amount of doubt as to the absolute judi- 
cial impartiality of a tribunal which had 
been entirely appointed by their oppo- 
nents! If people suspect the impartiality 
of those tribunals, they will not take 
advantage of them. If the Government 
were not prepared to go further than 
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they have gone, they ought to have left 
the subject alone. The unfortunate 
Board of Trade is to have power to 
invite persons who are engaged in a trade 
dispute to go to arbitration ; but, sup- 
posing that they do not want to go to 
arbitration, can anybody believe that 
the invitation of the Board of Trade will 
have much effect? If one party wishes 
to go to arbitration and the other does 
not, and says so, is the Board of Trade, 
on the application of the former, to 
inform the latter that it has the honour 
to invite them to accept an arbitration 
which they have already practically 
refused? That would put the Board of 
Trade in a ridiculous position. It must 
be assumed that the Department, in 
every case in which application is made 
by either party, is thereupon to send an 
official to make an elaborate inquiry into 
the whole circumstances of the strike and 
dispute. You will want a perfect army 
of officials to conduct these preliminary 
inquiries, and the interference of a Gov- 
ernment political Department in ques- 
tions of this kind is not likely to be very 
useful. I give the Government credit 
for having tried in difficult circumstances 
to do something, but it would have been 
more frank on their part to have said, 
“We find we cannot do anything,” be- 
cause no official of the Board of Trade 
can have advised the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Bryce) that any practical 
result would follow such a proposal as 
this. But the Government have not had 
the courage to say that they are power- 
less, and they have not proposed compul- 
sion or the formation of a tribunal of 
a sufficiently judicial character. It would 
be most improper to smuggle this Bill 
through the House without full discus- 
sion. Unless it is very much altered in 
Committee, I entertain no hope of its 
having any practical result. 

Mr. W. ALLAN (Gateshead) ob- 
served that he had had a great deal to 
do with strikes, and he thought he under- 
stood pretty well the sentiments of the 
working men in this country. There was 
now a general opinion in favour of con- 
ciliation. At this moment, the Amalga- 
mated Society of Engineers in Newcastle 
were promoting the formation of a Con- 
ciliation Board. In all the arbitration 
cases that had come under his notice he 
had found that the men were distrustful 
of the Arbitrator, and, as a rule, they 
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considered that his decision was one- 
sided. Therefore, they preferred Con- 
ciliation Boards. The Government were 
making a huge mistake with this Bill of 
theirs. The time had come when every 
trade dispute ought to be settled as 
a civil case, and when the Govern- 
ment ought to appoint Trade Judges 
—men whose characters were beyond 
reproach and whom the men would trust 
in. These judges ought to go down to 
the district and hear both sides, namely, 
the delegates of the men, and those 
of the employers. They should have 
power to examine the books of the 
employers, so as to satisfy themselves 
whether the profits could stand a rise of 
wages or a reduction of hours. That 
was the crux of the matter as re 
garded distrust on the part of the men. 
The men said: “Show us your 
books, and we will tell you whether 
our demand is right or not.” He 
had never yet seen the men satisfied 
that they had got a fair rise in their 
wages, even after a long - strike. He 
would advise the Government not to 
have a big Bill at all. To bring in men 
who knew nothing about the trade was 
to satisfy neither workmen nor employer. 
He spoke of the unemployed, the men 
who should settle trade disputes should 
be two judges who should have power to 
inquire into the exact conditions of 
trade profit or otherwise, and then give 
their decision either for the employer or 
employed. That was a simple method 
of settling the whole bother. 

Mr. G. HOWELL. (Bethnal Green, 
N.E.) said, he had had to do with con- 
ciliation in trade disputes for over 30 
years. He was concerned in the framing 
of the measure known as Lord St. 
Leonards’ Act in 1867, and even before 
that time he was connected with an 
Association to promote conciliation. 
He had done his best to disseminate the 
principle among workmen on all occa 
sions. No doubt there had been a great 
number of inquiries upon this subject; 
but at the same time things had changed 
so considerably that the reference of the 
Bill to a small Select Committee might 
be a good idea. He did not see that 
much good was going to come out of 
sending Board of Trade Representatives 
perambulating the country. There were 
men at the Board of Trade in whom he 





would have confidence—one, for example, 
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409 Conciliation 
was the Parliamentary Secretary of the | 
Board of Trade (Mr. Burt), the other | 
was Mr. Burnet of the Labour Depart- 
ment ; but they could not expect always 
to have such men available, and if a 
great number of disputes were to arise, 
there were no other men at the Board of 
Trade to send out. He failed to see that | 
the Board of Trade had not at this moment | 
power to do all that was proposed in the | 
Bill ; of course with the single exception | 
of payment forservices. There wasalready | 
in existing Acts the power, to a certain | 
extent, to enforce awards, to call wit-| 
nesses and documents, and examine | 
books, provided there was a voluntary | 
disposition on the part of the bodies to | 
submit these books to inspection. But | 
something more was needed to give 
vitality to Boards of Conciliation and 
Arbitration. Hon. Members seemed to 
be alarmed at the idea of enforcing an 
award. But what, after all, did it come 
to! It simply meant the fulfilment of a 
contract, and nothing more. Power to 
enforce awards would have a salutary 
effect upon the malcontents that existed 
in almost every trades union, and would 
greatly strengthen the hands of the 
board of management or executive 
council of the society. He asked hon. 
Members on both sides, whether repre- 
senting the Labour Party or employers, 
to endeavour to approach the subject 
with a sincere desire to smooth the way, 
in order that conciliation should be 
more widely employed. The only fear 
he had was, that by this Legislation they 
might possibly injure voluntary efforts 
that were now being made ; but his desire 
was to get rid of Party notions in dealing 
with this matter, and that the House 
should endeavour to settle the problem 
on a basis which would be for the benefit 
of employers and employed, and the 
public generally. 

Tue SECRETARY to trate BOARD 
OF TRADE (Mr. T. Burt, Morpeth) 
remarked, that if he might say so without 
disrespect, a good many of the criticisms 
which had been expressed would not 
have been uttered if hon. Members had | 
known the contents of the Bill, and 
as to the remainder they pretty 
effectually answered each other. He 
knew the deep and _ long-continued 
interest which the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Cambridge University 
had taken in social questions affecting | 
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workmen, and with a good many of the 
sentiments he uttered he entirely agreed ; 
but he thought the right hon. Gentleman, 
whether consciously or unconsciously, 
introduced a partisan tone intothe Debate 


and said things which it would have been 


better to have left unsaid. He concurred 
with what had been said as to the success 
which had attended the efforts of the 
Joint Committees in the north of Eng- 
land. They had settled hundreds of 
disputes in an amicable way, many of 
which, but for their intervention, would 
have ultimately resulted in strikes. But 
these Committees dealt entirely with 
local or sectional questions and had no 
power whatever as to district or general 
difficulties. He did not concur with his 
right hon. Friend when he said that when 
once the parties to a dispute had agreed 
to go to arbitration they could very 
easily decide upon an arbitrator or 
umpire. Undoubtedly the preliminary 
difficulty was to induce the two sides to 
go to arbitration; but it would be of 
enormous advantage to have some power 
outside to whom they could appeal for 
assistance in suggesting, or helping the 
parties to find, an arbitrator. He fully 
acknowledged that there were other 
parties than employers and workmen 
concerned ; in fact not unfrequently the 
chief sufferers were those who had nothing 
at all to do with originating the dispute 
and who had no power whatever to bring 
about a settlement. It had been said 
that the Bill was not a strong Bill. He 
did not think it was, but he believed it 
was as strong as the weight of opinion— 
especially the opinion of the masters and 
workmen—would justify. The right hon. 
Gentleman, the Member for West Bir- 
mingham, expressed a doubt as to whether 
the opinion of the employers and employed 
would go in the direction of a more 
drastic measure than the Bill which was 
outlined so well by the President of the 
Board of Trade the previous night, and 
he entirely agreed with the right hon. 
Gentleman on that point. He fully 
recognised that the hon. Member for 
Gateshead had had large experience, and 
was very competent to give an opinion 
upon subjects such as this; but still, 
withevery respect for the hon. Member, he 
was quite sure that as far as the work- 
men were concerned they were not 
prepared to go the length the hon. 
Member had indicated, and he doubted 
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very much whether the employers were. | be sorry if in consequence of the discus- 
All he would say, was that the Bill was! sion that had taken place he and other 
a tentative measure and the Government | Members who wished to state their 
were prepared to take the opinion of the | views should be debarred from doing so. 
House of Commons upon it. He quite | If the President of the Board of Trade 
agreed that there should be an oppor-| would undertake that the Second Read- 
tunity of discussing the Billon the Second | ing of the Bill should be put down as 
Reading, though the fact that they had the First Order of the Day on some 
had so many second reading speeches on | future date, he thought it would be per- 
this stage of the Bill rather diminished | fectly reasonable that the discussion 
theargument in favourof much time being | should come to an end. He hoped be- 
given on the Second Reading. After) fore the discussion closed they should 
the Second Reading stage, however, the | get a pledge from his right hon. Friend 
President of the Board of Trade intended | the President of the Board of Trade 
and desired that there should be the that full and adequate time for discus- 
fullest discussion in Committee, that | sion would be given on the Second 
Members should bring their opinions and | Reading of the Bill. He did not think, 
experience to the question, with a full however, that that could be secured 
recognition of the enormous importance | unless the right hon. Gentleman under- 
of the subject and the great interests at | took to put the Bill down as the first 
stake, and that then the general sense of | Order of the Day. 
the Standing Committee should be taken) Sm M. E. HICKS-BEACH 
and the subject thoroughly thrashed out. | (Bristol, W.) had not the slightest wish 
The Government had certainly no desire | to debate the Bill on the present occa- 
from any preconceived notions of their| sion, because he considered that any 
own to adhere rigidly to any of the pro-| observations he desired to offer to the 
visions of the Bill that would not bear| House would come more appropriately 
the fullest discussion. He hoped the|on the Second Reading stage, but he 
House would now consent to the First wished to second the appeal just made 
Reading. by his hon. Friend. Some Members of 
Mr. GERALD BALFOUR (Leeds, | the House had taken a great interest in 
Central) believed there was no more this question, as he had, both as a Presi- 
fair-minded man in the House than the dent of the Board of Trade and as a 
hon. Member for Morpeth, and he congra-| Member of the Labour Commission, and 
tulated him upon the reasonable state- he, perhaps, might be more inclined to 
ment he had just made. Thehon. Mem- sympathise with the right hon. Gentle- 
ber had complained that the right hon. | man in his views on the matter than his 
Member for the Cambridge University right hon. Friend (Sir J. Gorst) sitting 
had in his speech shown, perhaps, too near him. For that very reason he was 
much partisan feeling. He did not anxious to express his opinions to the 
think his right hon. Friend had shown House. The Bill of last Session was 
any partisan feeling, and he could have brought on half-an-hour before midnight, 
wished that other Members of the Gov- a few speeches were made upon it, and 
ernment had been as moderate in their it never came on again. He did not 
statements concerning the Bill of last blame the right hon. Gentleman for this, 
year, which was practically the same as| because he supposed he could not find 
the present Bill. He did not desire to| an opportunity for bringing the measure 
discuss the merits or the principles of | before them again, but if this was an 
the Bill at this stage, but he should like important Bill, if it was worthy all that 
to make one remark. The hon. Member | had been said of it, surely it ought to be 
for Morpeth had suggested that after the | discussed on the Second Reading. And 
discussion that had taken place to-day yet they (the Opposition) were blamed 
it would not be necessary to have any-|in the country by more than one Mem- 
thing like an extended discussion on the | ber of the Government—he thought he 
Second Reading. Against that view he | might name the Home Secretary as one 
desired to protest. He had remained |—for having blocked Legislation on this 
silent up to the present time because he | subject, and prevented a reform which, 
did not wish to state his view on the/in the opinion of Her Majesty’s Minis- 
First Reading of the Bill, but he should | ters, would really have almost put an 


Mr. T. Burt. 
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end to strikes altogether. He thought 
that was an extremely exaggerated esti- 
mate of the possible effects of any Bill of 
this kind ; but if it was worth bringing 
in at all, it was worth discussion in that 
House, and he trusted that, before the 
Debate closed—which he hoped it would 
do very soon—they might have some 
statement from the right hon. Gentle- 
man that he would meet what he 
believed were the general wishes on 
both sides on this matter, and give 
them an opportunity of amply debating 
the Second Reading of the Bill. 
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Bill. He did not believe that in the 
whole Government programme there was 
a Bill of such importance, or one which 
might be so beneficial to the country 
as the Bill before the House. 

*Sin A. K. ROLLIT (Islington, 8.) 
said, that while he did not join in the 
large demand made by the last speaker 
for time, he shared in the hope that the 
Government would give adequate oppor- 
tunity for the discussion of the measure. 
He believed that so great was the need 
for a Bill which would do something, 
no matter how little it might be, that he 








Mr. SETON-KARR (St. Helens) would heartily support the present 
asked the Government for a pledge that | measure. The great practical danger in 
time would be given for the discussion | dealing with the subject was not a Bill 
of the Bill on Second Reading, not only that would do too little, but a Bill that 
by the two Front Benches, but by all | possibly might do too much. Such was 
the Members representing the various | the lesson from the failure of the Acts 
interests concerned. He thought hon. | from 1867 to 1872, with their complex 
Members on his side of the House might | provisions and cumbersome machinery ; 
be pardoned if they expressed some in- | and he, therefore, hoped that this Bill, 
credulity as to the real intentions of the| which promised to give facilities for the 
Government on this Bill. He did not| formation of Conciliation Boards, and 
desire in a matter of this kind to intro-| other powers which the experience of 
duce any Party views; but they knew) the London Conciliation Board, and 
perfectly well that Bills dealing with the | himself personally as an Arbitrator, had 
industrial and social interests of Great | shown him to be urgently wanted, would 
Britain had, during the past three years, receive favourable consideration from all 
received absolutely no attention at all. | parts of the House. 

This Bill was brought in in an unpre- | Mr. G. J. GOSCHEN (St. George's, 
tentious way ; but when the President | Hanover Square) said, it would greatly 
of the Board of Trade was asked to give | assist the business of the Government if 
a definite pledge that there should be| a reply were given to the appeal made to 
adequate opportunity for its discussion, | them from both sides of the House in 
he merely said, interrupting the hon.| regard to the time which would be 
Member for Gateshead, that the Gov- allowed for the discussion of the Bill on 
ernment intended to give some oppor-| the Second Reading. He was certain 
tunity, but he never said that they were | the right hon. Gentleman the President 
ever going to put it down as the first of the Board of Trade would remain no 
Order of the Day. This was eminently longer silent on the subject ; but that he 
a Bill for which there should be facili-| would assure the House, if necessary, 
ties for adequate discussion ; and why | after a communication with the Leader 
could they not have an assurance from | of the House, that the opportunity for 
the Leader of the House that they further discussion, which had been so 
should have, not one day—for that | respectfully asked for, would be given. 

was not sufficient—-but if neces-| Mr. J. BRYCE wished the remarks the 
sary two or three days for the| House had just heard had been made at 
discussion of the proposed measure ?| the beginning, rather than at the end of 
If he thought that was the only time) thediscussion. A great deal of valuable 
Members would have for the considera-| time had been spent not very profitably, 
tion of the Bill, he certainly would speak | because many arguments advanced were 
at considerable length. But he hoped | made in misapprehension or in ignorance 
the Government would pay some atten-| of the actual provisions of the Bill. A 
tion to the representations made to them, | great many of the observations made 
and give a definite pledge that not only | would be instructive and useful to him, 
one, but two or three days, if necessary, but still the obvious disadvantage of a 
should be given for the discussion of the | First Reading Debate was that a great 
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deal of what was said was really said 
without any knowledge of the actual 
provisions of the Bill, and was therefore 
of no practical value. In reply to the 
appeal which had been made to him, he 
could only say that it was impossible for 
him to give anything in the nature of a 
positive undertaking, in regard to times 
and seasons, which seemed to be expected ; 
but he was much impressed by the desire 
shown that the matter should be fully 
debated, and it would be no fault of his 
if the House would not have the oppor- 
tunity of sodoing. It was not possible 
for him to say more at that stage without 
consulting with those with whom he 
acted 


Leave given to introduce the Bill. 


Bill brought in by Mr. Bryce and 
read 1”. 


SUPPLY—COMMITTEE. 
The House went into Committee on 
the Supplementary Estimates. 


Sir Jut1an Gotpsmip in the Chair. 
(In the Committee. ) 


On the vote for a supplementary sum 
not exceeding £14,000 for the Houses of 
Parliament. 


Mr. T. W. LEGH (Lancashire, 8.W., 
Newton), complained of the smallness 
and discomfort of the reading-ruom. It 
appeared to be designed, more or less, on 
the model of the prisons of Venetian 
political prisoners, which were so made 
as to be as hot as possible in summer and 
as cold as possible in winter. It really 
only fulfilled the purposes of a kind of 
enclosed tea-room, where Members were 
in a sort of glass cage to be inspected by 
inquisitive and irreverent strangers. He 
thought there should be a larger selection 
of literature in the room. Why should 
not the leading Continental papers be 
provided, and why should not the papers 
supplied be arranged properly as to be 
easily found? This might seem a trivial 
question to many, but in his opinion it 
was as important to have asuitable read- 
ing-room, as a tea-room, a dining-room, 
or even a bath-room. In case his right 
hon. Friend, the First Commissioner of 
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Works, should not have a policy in the 
matter, he would suggest that the pre- 


sent paraphernalia for tea and muffins in 
the room should be abolished altogether ; 
that the tearoom should be abolished 
also, and the two rooms thrown into one. 
He thought tea a purely unn 

meal, and most people would be better 
without it. He to move the 
reduction of the vote by £100. 

Mr. W. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8.) 
hoped the recommendation of the hon. 
Member would not be acceded to. He, 
for one, was a teetotaller, and he did not 
wish to be driven out of the tea-room. 
At the same time, he thought an improve- 
ment of the reading-room desirable. The 
fault he found with the room most he 
could not read in it ; there was too much 
talk going on, and he thought that if the 
First Commissioner of Works gave them 
a talking-room it would be much better. 

*Toe FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. H. J. Giapsronr, Leeds, 
W.) said, he was sorry his hon. Friend, the 
Member for Newton, did not bring his 
suggestion before the Committee, which 
sat on the whole question of the Houses 
of Parliament last year. He was bound, 
however, to disagree with his hon. Friend. 
He was sure that hon. Members would 
protest against any suggestion to deprive 
them of the tea-room. Of the two rooms 
he thought the tea-room was more used, 
and was more valuable as a tea-room 
than it would be as a reading-room. He 
thought the proposal of his hon. Friend 
might be ascribed to the raising of the 
standard of comfort, brought about by 
the extensive alterations made during 
the last Recess ; and, if the proposals were 
persisted in, he did not know how to 
meet them, because, of course, the space 
at their disposal was limited. If his hon. 
Friend wished for a larger and better 
reading-room he must use his influence 
with another place to obtain a partial 
evacuation in order to find space for his 
requirements. But, so far as the space 
at their disposal was concerned, there 
was really no room at present for further 
enlargement. 

' Sir R. TEMPLE (Surrey, Kingston) 
said, that the newspapers in the ing- 
room were in such a condition of chaotic 
confusion, that he generally found it im- 
possible to get the newspaper he wanted. 
There was nobody there to arrange the 
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*Mr. H. J. GLADSTONE said, there | to obtain a seat, and, if they con- 


was an attendant whose duty it was to do | formed to the strict Standing Order, to 
so, but hon. Members were in the habit | remain within the precincts of the 
of shuffling up the papers | House. 

Sm R. TEMPLE said, the attendant *Tuz CHAIRMAN said, the discussion 
was very casual in his attendance, no must be confined to the points before the 
doubt because he had other duties to | Committee. 
attend to. He thought there ought tobe Coroner HOWARD VINCENT 
attendants there to relieve each other. ‘said that something had been done to 

Mr. H. T. KNATCHBULL- improve the accommodation for Mem- 
HUGESSEN (Kent, Faversham) said, | ‘bers of the Press, but still it might be 
he could not advocate the abolition of the | made very much better than it was at 
tearoom. He thought the real objec- the present time. The interest taken in 
tion to the present paper-room was that the Debates of the House by the news- 
it was a room. The doors opened | papers throughout the country, and by 
on both sides of the room, and the win-| the public generally, was so great that 
dows were draughty. He hoped the the accommodation for the members of 
right hon. Gentleman would be able to|the Press was far too limited. He 
set apart another room, without inter- ‘thought it was extremely desirable that 





fering with the tearoom, for this) 


ss Mn. @. C. T. BARTLEY (Islington, | 
N.) thought it strange that the right 
hon. Gentleman should say that he had 
never heard complaints as to the reading- 
room before. 


*Mr, H. J. GLADSTONE pointed out | 


that he had said that no complaints had 
been made to the Committee. 

Mr. BARTLEY said, it had been a 
matter of common complaint during the 
ten years he had been in the House. 


Hon. Members generally took in the 


literature in which they were interested 
themselves, and this room gave them an 
opportunity of reading their opponents’ 
views, than which there was nothing 
more educational. 
might find a space where 30 or 


40 Members might sit in reasonable | 


comfort to read the papers. The 
arrangement of the papers was very 


unsatisfactory, but the accommodation | 
one sufficiently large and adequate. He 


was more so, and he thought a room 


which was so much used should be of | 


proper proportions. 
COLONEL 
(Sheffield, Central) said, they were all 


much indebted to the First Commis-' 
sioner of Works for much that he had | 
done, but he felt bound to say that a) 
|corridor. The effect of this was to drive 


great deal yet remained to be done, 
and he thought it was a great pity 


that nothing had been done to improve | 
from that cause meet a constituent. 


the accommodation of the House itself. 


He thought they | 


HOWARD VINCENT 


some arrangement should be made not 
only to increase the accommodation for 
provincial papers in the Gallery, but also 
to improve the accommodation for the 


_ journalists who attended the House. 


Mr. W. CROSFIELD (Lincoln) asked 
the right hon. Gentleman to make some 
improvement in the ventilation of the 
serving room of the tea-room. 

Masor L. DARWIN (Staffordshire, 
Lichfield) asked what steps the right hon. 
Gentleman would take in regard to the 
provision of a type-writing room ? 

*Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) said, he was extremely doubtful 
whether there should be a newspaper 
reading-room, as it very much dimi- 
nished the attendance in the House. 
Members were often reading the illus- 
trated papers instead of listening to an 
interesting debate on hypothee or the 
Law of Settlement in Scotland. He 


‘thought, however, that if they were to 


have a reading-room they should have 


thought that there were still some 
defects in the kitchen arrangements. 
The kitchen authorities having been pro- 
vided with a new serving-room, there was 
no reason for retaining the old serving- 
room, which was a block in the middle of 
a long corridor, intended to be a private 


a Member outside the corridor, some- 
times with disastrous results, as he might 


It seemed to him an extraordinary | There were Members, too, who wished 
thing that Members should have to| to smoke and write at the same time. 
attend there on special occasions many | and there was inadequate accommoda- 


hours before the House met in order tion for them. 
| 
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Mr. J. W. LOWTHER (Penrith); *Mr. 


asked the right hon. Gentleman to use 
his influence in the proper quarter in 
order that Members might be provided 
with the papers they desired to read, 
especially the French papers. He did 
not agree with the suggestion that the 
tea-room should be abolished, but sug- 
gested, as it was more necessary to 
have a good reading-room than a good 
tea-room, that the present tea-room 
should be used as the reading-room. 

Sir RICHARD WEBSTER (Isle of 
Wight) said, the traffic in the reading- 
room was very inconvenient. The dining- 
rooms were usually empty from four to 
six o'clock, and he suggested whether 
tea could not be served in the northern 
dining-room during those hours. 

Mr. R. W. HANBURY (Preston) 
said, the suggestion just made was a 
practical one, and he thought one of the 
adjoining rooms might be thrown into 
the tea-room, and further accommoda- 
tion thus obtained. It was very desirable 
also that the suggestion of the hon. 
Member for King’s Lynn should be 
carried out, and the block in the passage 
prevented. But he rather begrudged the 
public money spent for the comfort and 
convenience of hon. Members themselves. 
They ought to be very careful of spend- 
ing money in this direction, and he 
could not help saying that he thought a 
good deal of the money spent during the 
last six months might have been better 
utilised. A proper and complete read- 
ing room was one of the first things 
that should have been provided. They 
had gone on spending money year after 
year on tinkering alterations, and yet 
things were not yet in order. The con- 
ditions even of that Chamber itself were 
not altogether satisfactory. But the 
point to which he desired to draw the 
special attention of the Committee, was 
the fact that not one penny of the 
£14,000 which had been spent, appeared 
on the Estimates last Session, nor was 
its expenditure sanctioned by Parlia- 
ment. The circumstances might possibly 
justify the expenditure, but the fact was 
none the less a great irregularity. It 
would be impossible to carefully supervise 
the Estimates on a proper system if such 
irregularity was permitted. The fact, 
he was bound to say, was a very bad 
precedent. 
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H. J. GLADSTONE | said, 
he would remind the hon. Member 
that the money has been expended 
on works recommended by the Select 
|Committee, and that last Session the 
question of carrying out this and other 
works was discussed time after time in 
\the House. A great deal of pressure, 
‘moreover, was brought to bear upon him 
to carry out the work. The proposal to 
appoint the Committee was before the 
House for several weeks certainly, it 
was mentioned in the discussion in the 
Estimates, and therefore the whole 
question was within the knowledge of 
hon. Members. The Committee was 
appointed; it was representative of 
‘all sections of the House, and they 
were unanimous in recommending the 
execution of the work that had been 
carried out. As to the remarks of 
the hon. Member for Sheffield about the 
Press Gallery, he could only say that 
it was not possible to do more than 
had been done without making large 
| structural alterations. 

CotoneEL. HOWARD 
Then make them. 

*Mr. H. J. GLADSTONE: The work 
done had been carried out efficiently and 
economically, and great credit was due 
to those who had superintended it. 
|In particular he must mention Mr. 
Taylor (the Chief Surveyor of the Office 
of Works), Mr. Price (the Resident 
| Engineer), and Mr. Jones (the Clerk of 
the Works). The Contractors (Messrs. 
Holland & Hannen), had carried out 
their work in a most satisfactory manner, 
With respect to the tea-room and dining- 
room, although he thought those matters 
came more properly under the authority 
of the Kitchen Committee, he should be 
glad to gather the general opinion of 
hon. Members, and confer with the 
Chairman of the Committee, with a view 
to see whether anything could be done 
to meet the suggestions thrown out by 
the hon. and learned Member for 
the Isle of Wight, and other hon. 
Members. Between four and six o'clock 
the tea-roon certainly did not afford sufli- 
cient accommodation, and he did not 
think it would be advisable to change 
that room for a smaller one. He agreed 
with the hon. Member for Lynn Regis 
that it would be desirable to remove the 
wine service room if it could be done, but 


VINCENT: 
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hitherto it had not been found possible 


to do so. As to the supply of news- 
papers, he had nothing to do with the 
selection of the papers, but he would 
undertake to communicate with the 
proper authority, and see whether some 
better arrangement could be made to 
meet the wishes of the hon. Members. 
The matter of type-writing accommoda- 
tion for hon. Members was already under 
his consideration. He was in com- 
munication with a number of persons 
for the quotation of prices, and he hoped 
in a week or so to be able to state the 
result. 

Sir RICHARD TEMPLE said, the 
financial point raised by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Preston was a very important 
one, and he desired to press it further. 
The Committee, he presumed, must have 
made its Report towards the end of last 
Session, and if the First Commissioner 
had made up his mind about the work, 
he could have obtained a Vote for the 
money while Supply was proceeding. 
The money had been spent during the 
Recess without the sanction or super- 
vision of the House, and its established 
practice in financial matters entirely 
reversed. He called for some answer or 
explanation from the Government. 

Mr. HANBURY said, it was all the 
more necessary to press the point, 
because it was very important that the 
House should do its best to check 
Ministers from spending money without 
proper authority, and as to which no 
Estimate has been submitted. This 
work was not contemplated when 
Estimates were laid on the Table last 
Session. It was no answer to say that 
a Committee recommended the work, for 
that gave no authority whatever. The 
report of the Committee was no 
authority for undertaking the works, 
and did not free the right hon. Gentle- 
man from the duty of obtaining the 
sanction of the House. This way of ad- 
ministering the finances of the country 
ought never to be tolerated. The Com- 
mittee never considered the question of 
cost, and it was the duty of the right 
hon. Gentleman to have brought an 
estimate before the House last Session. 

*Sir J. T. HIBBERT said, it was only 
fair to his right hon. Friend that he 
should say a word or two upon this 
question. Of course, he was obliged to 
look after the interests of the Treasury, 
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but there were two sides to this ques- 
tion. The hon. Gentleman found fault 
with the right hon. Gentleman for ex- 
pending this money without the assent 
of the House. The Committee reported 
on the 7th of August; the House ad- 
journed on the 23rd, and, therefore, it 
would have been quite impossible to 
have had estimates prepared in that in- 
terval. His right hon. Friend laid the 
matter before the Treasury. The Trea- 
sury went carefully into the proposed 
expenditure, and they gave their con- 
sent—for this reason, that it was im- 
possible to carry out these works except 
during the Recess. Therefore, his right 
hon. Friend was perfectly justified, 
having got the assent of the Treasury, 
in carrying out these works during the 

He quite agreed that no large 
expenditure of money should be carried 
out without the assent of the House of 
Commons, but, in this case, it would have 
been quite impossible to obtain a Vote 
before the Adjournment. 

Caprain G. R. BETHELL (York, 
E.R., Holderness) thought the right hon. 
Gentleman was to be congratulated on 
having had the boldness to spend this 
money on a purpose connected with the 
comfort of Members of the House. It 
would, he thought, be horribly inconve- 
nient to be deprived of a tea-room of 
some sort, and he did not think the pro- 
posals of the hon. and learned Member 
for the Isle of Wight, would at all meet 
| the circumstances of the case. 
| *Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES said, the 
Secretary to the Treasury had really 
made the matter much worse. The 
right hon. Gentleman tried to con- 
sole them by telling them that the 
consent of the Treasury was obtained, 
and he seemed to suggest the monstrous 
proposition that that was as good as the 
consent of the House. But that was an 
entire subversion of the Constitution. 
This was a matter that should especially 
have been submitted to the House, 
because the matter was one which 
applied to the personal comfort of 
Members of the House ; and they there- 
fore ought to be more chary in going 
outside the proper rules and practice. 
With regard to the time available, he 
would point out that almost the whole 
of the period between the 7th and the 
23rd of August, was occupied in dealing 
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with Estimates, and there was no diffi-| Parliament by the Estimate presented, 
culty in getting them passed because the|then the question stands in a very 
Government closured nearly every one | different position. 
of them. Dr. TANNER said, that if he found 
*Sir J.°T. HIBBERT said, he wished | that he was wrong, he would unequi- 
to offer a word of explanation which | vocally withdraw and apologise. He 
must be satisfactory to the hon. Member. | wished to draw the right hon. Gentle- 
The sanction of the Treasury was gene-|man’s attention to the fact that the 
rally much more difficult to obtain than doors of the dining-rooms were altogether 
the sanction of the House of Commons. | too narrow. Then he thought more 
Mr. W. L. JACKSON (Leeds, N.) money might have been spent on the 
thought the Secretary to the Treasury was House itself. 


getting into lax habits. The First Com- 


missioner of Works was a little unwise | 


in resting a case of this kind upon the 


Tue CHAIRMAN : Order! Order ! 
| Dr. TANNER said he wished to pre- 
_vent hon. Members going into the 


sanction of a Select Committee. If, Division Lobby and then taking advan- 
there was one question, when he had the | tage of those means of escape from voting 
honour of being at the Treasury, about | which existed there. 

which he was always drilled more than) *Mr. A. C. MORTON (Peterborough) 
another, it was that no new works should | agreed to the principle that no money 
be undertaken by any Department unless should be spent by any Department 
the sanction of Parliament to an Esti-| without the sanction of Parliament. 
mate had first been obtained. Whether|But this was an exceptional case. 
these works were to be described literally Hon. Members had been pressing his 
as new works might be an open question. right hon. Friend to carry out some 
They certainly could be described as | alterations, and he thought they should 
alterations. He hoped the Treasury be obliged to him for what had been 


would not slacken the rule as regards 
the desirability of the sanction of the 
House ; otherwise the Treasury would 
lose all its support and all its control. 
The House seldom acted as the friend 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
was generally more extravagant than the 


done. The largest expenditure had been 
in connection with the kitchen arrange- 
ments, which applied more particularly 
to the comfort and convenience of the 
servants than to themselves, and cer- 
tainly had not been incurred before it 


was necessary. The hon. Member for 





Treasury was disposed to be. At the King’s Lynn had referred to the danger 
same time, the Treasury could not of coming out of one the rooms straight 
without danger, slacken any of its rule. | into the Lobby, perhaps only to meet 
The Treasury was, after all, the only | some of his constituents, but there was a 
reliable support the country had in! greater danger he had to meet—namely 
matters of expenditure, and they ought |a bar, and he begged to ask whether it 


to require that its rules were rigidly 


adhered to no matter what Government 
might be in power. Work of this kind, 
however, could only be done during the 
Recess, and great inconvenience would 
have been caused if it had been post- 
poned for a year, The question of 
principle had been most properly raised, 
and he thought they might rest satisfied 
with the protest that had been made. 
Dr. TANNER (Mid Cork) said, 
that during the time of the late Govern- 


would not be far the greater safety and 
convenience of the hon. Member, that it 
should be removed, or only non-intoxi- 
cating drinks supplied fromit. There had 
not yet been time, however, to judge of 
the real value of the work that had been 
done ; but the greatest difficulty seemed 
to be that of finding room. A good 
many rooms were occupied in connec- 
tion with the House of Lords which might 
better be devoted to the convenience 
| of Members of this House, but as some- 





ment, material alterations in the drain-| thing was likely to happen to that body 
age system of the House were carried|in the Autumn, he had no doubt they 
through, before the money was obtained | would have more space at their disposal 
from Parliament. then. 

Mr. JACKSON: I think the hon.| Mr. G. C.T. BARTLEY thought it 
Gentleman is wrong. If the principle | a farce that, whilst the Public Accounts 
of the works has been assented to by|Committee should have to make every 


Mr. T. Gibson Bowles. 
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Department explain and enter into their 
accounts, if they spent even a few 
shillings which were not in accordance 
with the rule, the right hon. Gentle- 
man should enter into this expenditure 
without any authority at all. There 
would have been no difficulty in obtain- 
ing the sanction of the House last 
Session by means of a supplementary 
Estimate, and he was glad the matter 
had now been brought before the Com- 
mittee, because these things ought to be 
done more in accordance with the rules. 

*Mr. HERBERT GLADSTONE said 
that work had been undertaken on be- 
half of hon. Members. In connection 
with that work he had made a close 
inspection of all the arrangements of 
the House, and could say emphatically 
that the arrangements and accommoda- 
tion for the Press, the Police, and for the 
large staff of servants were of such a 
character that would not be tolerated 
by the owner of any private house, 
while the precincts of the kitchen 
would have been condemned by any 
factory inspector of the country. He 
had but deemed it his duty to alter that 
state of things. 

*Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT (Croydon) 
thought that, while there might have 
been some irregularities in regard to this 
matter, he ought not to let the vccasion 
pass without expressing the thanks of 
the Kitchen Committee for what the 
right hon. Gentleman had done for their 
convenience. There was one point, 
however, which he wished to call atten- 
tion to, and that was, that although 
they had been given more room in the 
kitchen, yet the heat was something un- 
bearable, the temperature at times being 
over 100 degrees. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 24 ; 
Noes 173.—(Division List, No. 19.) 

On the Vote for £7,300 for the Foreign 
Office, 

Mr. J. W. LOWTHER (Cumberland, 
Penrith) asked what was the cause of 
this large expenditure for telegrams. 
Was it recent events in Armenia which 
had caused this large amount to be 
spent ? 

Tae UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir E. Grey, Northumberland, Ber- 
wick) said, it was difficult to state the 
actual cause, but he might say roughly 
that the supplementary expenses for 
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telegrams were due to the war pro- 
ceeding in the East. As far as he was 
aware affairs in Armenia could not be 
said to be the cause of this Supplemen- 
tary Vote being required. 

Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES thought 
they ought to have details about the 
stupendous sum. Nearly £35,000 had 
been spent on telegrams, and it was not 
sufficient for the Under Secretary to 
talk of telling them roughly how this 
arose. He must press the hon. Member 
to tell them what these telegrams were 
about. Had any of them connection 
with Armenia or Siam—with the order- 
ing of a British ship by the French to 
clear out of the harbour ? 

Sir E. GREY: No telegrams of that 
kind were sent. 

*Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES: Oh! I 
beg pardon. The point was how was 
the money spent? The Under Secretary 
could tell if he chose how every sovereign 
was spent. 

Mr. T. W. LEGH said, telegrams 
were necessary, and telegrams from the 
far East were very expensive. If they 
attempted to cut them down by leaving 
out the prepositions and auxiliary verbs 
there might be mistakes, and possibl 
the telegram would have to be re f 
He thought it would be unwise economy 
toinsist on these messages being shortened. 
While telegrams were necessary, he 
thought instructions might be given 
that they should be compressed as much 
as possible under certain conditions. 
No one could read the telegraph de- 
spatches without being struck with the 
fact that certain representatives found 
it much easier to compress their mes- 
sages than others. Perhaps no harm 
would be done if instructions were 
issued that telegrams were to be com- 
pressed as much as possible where 
necessary. 

Mr. R. W. HANBURY thought they 
might have a little more information. 
These Supplementary Estimates gave 
no information whatever. Generally 
they had a foot-note showing fairly what 
the money was for, but they had this 
item of £7,300 for telegrams without 
any explanation. Surely the hon. Mem- 
ber might tell them generally how the 
money wasspent. Surely it was remark- 
able that more than a quarter of the 
expenditure of the Foreign Office should 
go in telegrams, and yet no explanation 
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was forthcoming. Were they telegrams | quarter, were £5,670, and if the other 
to distant places like Siam and Argentina | quarters had been of the same abnormal 
nan Seti Sarum nye ee ro character, the total expenditure would 
Europe? He admitted that telegrams | h8¥° been over £20,000. The amount 
from distant places were necessary as |i? the abnormal quarter was due to tele. 
post would take too long, but the post | $rams to Bangkok £416, Rio de Janeiro 
might be used to places in Europe. If | £297, Guatemala £46, Mozambique and 
a large number of telegrams were sent | Zanzibar £334. The telegrams in this 
to places in Europe he should. object, quarter alone to Pekin and _ Tokio 
because there were other means of com-| amounted to £3,001 as against £716 in 
munication which might very well be the first quarter ; toall other places the 
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utilised. They had the Queen’s messen- 
gers who go all over Europe, why not 
use them? He knew it was said that 
telegrams had to be sent in cypher ; 
why not send letters in cypher? They 
were entitled to an answer, and the hon. 


Member did not save time by sitting | 


still on the Treasury Bench. 


Sir E. GREY said, he had no wish | 


to refuse to give information. He had 
answered the question addressed to him 
and since then three hon. gentlemen had 


spoken dealing with one or two points. | 


The first was the general policy of keep- 
ing down the expenses of telegrams. 
That is an understood thing by all— 
that the expense of telegrams was to be 
kept down as low as possible. Of course 
whether a telegram was necessary was a 
matter which must rest with the in- 
dividual on the spot. He would do 
his best to give the details asked for 
by the hon. Member for Preston, 
but out of such a large number of 
telegrams it was impossible to do more 
than give the details in the rough. It 
was asked whether the excess of those 
telegrams was due to the communications 
made in Europe, and the hon. Member 
indicated that in his opinion it was prima 
facie more unjustifiable to have this 
excess arising from communications in 
Europe than with distant places. In the 
first quarter ending June, 1894, he found 
that the total expenditure was £3,637 
2s. 4d. Ifhon. Members multiplied that 
amount by four they would find that it 


amount was £1,572. The excess there- 
fore, had arisen through communications 
| with distant places, and the enormous 
jamount of the charges to Pekin and 
| Tokio was an excess due to communica- 
|tions rendered necessary by the war 
between China and Japan. 

Cotonen LOCKWOOD (Essex, Ep- 
ping), asked whether the charges for tele- 
grams included those sent from this 
country abroad as well as for those from 
abroad to this country. 

Mr. R. W. HANBURY asked what 
| proportion of these telegrams were sent 
in cypher, and what was the number of 
telegrams sent over subsidised lines. 
Were telegrams sent for the Government 
over subsidised lines at a reduced cost ! 

Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES wished 
to know what the “ anticipated savings” 
represented. Were they savings on the 
whole Vote, or were they “ anticipated 
| savings ” on this particular additional 

Foreign Office Vote! How was the sav- 
| ing arrived at ? 

Sim E. GREY explained that the 
savings would be in respect of another 
sub-head as to salaries. The savings 
owing to salaries had arisen because there 
had been a great many promotions of 
persons who had not yet attained to the 
full salary which they would ultimately 
receive. The great bulk of the telegrams 
were sent in cipher. He did not abso- 
lutely see them in cipher because their 
preparation was a perplexing matter ; 
but he was informed with regard to the 








was slightly in excess of the original sum, | cost of sending them over certain subsi- 
but nothing like the excess amount they | dised lines that a number of telegrams 
were obliged to ask for during the whole | were sent at a reduced cost. 

year. Out of the above amount he found; Mr. H. 8. FOSTER (Suffolk, Lowes- 
that there were telegrams to Pekin and | toft), pointed out that under Head IT. the 
Tokioamounting to £1,716, Bangkok, Rio| Estimate was £10,250, while the details 
Janeiro, £536, Mozambique and Zanzi-| of the revised Estimate were £17,550 ; 
bar, £531, Guatemala £58, and other | so that £19,225 had been spent on tele- 
places £1,117. The figures for the Decem-| grams. In his judgment this was a 
ber quarter, which was an abnormal | curious method of preparing an account. 


Mr. R. W. Hanbury. 
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Mr. G. C. T. BARTLEY said that as 
far as he could make out, the remarks of 
his hon. Friend were correct. 


ing double the original estimate. The 
Committee was being asked without 


further information to vote a sum of, 
£9,000, which formed just a seventh part | 
of the whole cost of the Foreign Office, | 


for those extra telegrams. The fact that 
the savings were to come out of either 


votes aggravated in his judgment the | 
Although it was true that | 


position. 
some of the charges might have been due 
to the war between China and Japan, he 
pointed out that the figures of the hon. 
Baronet did not really account for the 
whole of the extra cost. He thought 
that there must be some other explana- 


tion of the affair, that the Armenian | 


arrangement must be included in the 
Vote ; and if so this raised the question 
whether the Committee could fitly dis- 
cuss the Siamese question also. He asked 
the ruling of the chair as to whether hon. 
Members could discuss the Siamese ques- 
tion on the vote ? 

*Tut CHAIRMAN : Certainly not. 

Sir R. TEMPLE: What is the service 
provided for relating to Guatemala ? 

*Toe CHAIRMAN: 1 cannot allow 
the subject-matter of the telegrams 
referred to, to be discussed. 

Sir R. TEMPLE: What were the 
telegrams which were dispatched to 
Guatemala ? 

*Tue CHAIRMAN : The hon. Baronet 
cannot ask that question on the Supple- 
mentary Vote. 

Sir E. GREY said it would be impos- 
sible for him to enter into the details of 
the telegrams; but inasmuch as the 
amounts for Guatemala were £41, £46, 
and £58, the hon. Gentleman would see 
that the amount was neither large nor 
important. As to the form of the esti- 
mate, he could only say that he believed 
this form had always been in use, and 
had been adopted without question. If 
the form was to be altered, the alteration 
would presumably have to be extended to 
other votes. He understood that the 
amount was for telegrams sent out from 
home only, and did not include the cost 
of those sent from abroad. 

*Sir F. 8. POWELL (Wigan): How 
far has telephonic communication been 
made use of by the Government ! 
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revised estimate was practically speak- | 
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*Tur CHAIRMAN : This Vote applies 
to telegrams. 

Sir R. TEMPLE: How 
“ anticipated savings ” arise ? 

Sm E. GREY: Out of salaries on 
another sub-head. 

*Tur CHAIRMAN: This only applies 
to telegrams. 

Mr. HANBURY : You will recollect 
there was a discussion in the House—— 

*Toe CHAIRMAN: I cannot allow 
any discussion on a ruling given. 

Sir E. GREY: I do not think it is 
possible for us to deal with telephones 
under this Vote. 

Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES failed to 
see how any saving could have been 
effected in salaries, when, according to 
page 18 of the Votes, more money was 
asked for salaries. 

Sir E. GREY: Those are super- 
annuation allowances. 

Mr. HANBURY said, that surely the 
Treasury could not transfer from one 
sub-head to another. 

*Sir J. T. HIBBERT: It is not at 
all irregular. It is more regular than it 
used to be before. What has been done 
in altering the form in which the Sup- 
plementary Estimates were now framed 
was done at the suggestion of the Comp- 
troller and Auditor General. 

Mr. H. 8S. FOSTER asked whether, 
if Parliament voted money for one pur- 
pose, and the whole of it was not re- 
quired, the Treasury, without coming to 
Parliament, could sanction the expendi- 
ture of the balance for another purpose. 

*Sir J. T. HIBBERT replied in the 
affirmative, if the purpose were similar. 

Sir E. ASHMEAD - BARTLETT 
(Kent, Thanet) asked, whether it was 
out of order on a question like telegrams 
to inquire for what purpose they were 
sent without discussing the policy 
involved. 

*Tue CHAIRMAN: Asa method of 
raising the question of policy it would be 
out of order. 


do the 


Vote agreed to. 


On the Supplementary Vote for 
£1,500 for the Colonial Office. 


Mr. HANBURY asked whether the 
payment for telegrams sent out to the 
Colonies included the charges for tele- 
grams inreply? Telegrams to and from 
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sent ashore from the lighthouses giving 


chequer most unfairly, and he wanted to | information as to the position of wrecks, 
know whether the same practice was | were communicated only to the National 


followed in respect to the Colonies ?| 
There ought to be a distinction between | 
India and the Colonies in a matter of | 
the kind. 

Tae UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tHE COLONIES (Mr. 
Sypney Buxton, Tower Hamlets, 
Poplar) replied that with one exception 
—telegrams to the High Commissioner 
in South Africa — telegrams to the 
Colonies were paid for by the Home 
Government, and telegrams from the 
Colonies by the different Colonies them- 
selves. He did not know what practice 
prevailed with regard to India. 

*Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES suggested 
that the Committee should know what 
kind of telegrams were to be paid for 
and how any excess arose. 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON stated that 
telegrams of the High Commissioner 
paid for in England were those relating 
only to Bechuanaland and Swaziland 
and other territories under his control. 
The excess was practically due to the 
South African telegrams. 


Vote agreed to. 


On the Board of Trade Vote for £2,500 
for the Mercantile Marine Fund (grant in 
aid). 


Sin EDWARD CLARKE said, the 
Vote was in aid of the expendi- 
ture on electrical communication with 
lighthouses. Nearly three years since 
the House accepted unanimously a Reso- 
lution in favour of establishing electrical 
communication with the lighthouses of 
the country, and a Royal Commission 
was appointed, which had made two 
Reports upon the matter, and recom- 
mended what was looked upon as a 
limited scheme. The whole sum required 
had been put at from £200,000 to 
£300,000. So far only £24,000 had 
been voted. The safety of seamen 
and shipping was concerned. He hoped 
the right hon. Gentleman would give 
some assurance that a little more effective 
progress would be made with this very 





important public work. 
*Mr. A.C. MORTON said, that last 
Autumn, at a certain place on the coast, | 


he found that the telegrams which were | 
Mr. R. W. Hanbury. 


Lifeboat Association, by the Coastguard, 
and were withheld from the Volunteer 
Lifeboat and others. 

*Tue CHAIRMAN said, that the Vote 
had reference only to lighthouses. 

*Mr. A. C. MORTON said, that to 
put himself in order he would move a 
reduction in the Vote of £1,000. It 
was well understood why the coastguard 
kept the telegrams from the knowledge 
of the Volunteer Lifeboats. It was 
because the first boat to reach the wreck 
was entitled to the salvage. On some 
parts of the coast it was difficult to 
ascertain the position of a wreck, except 
by information from a lighthouse, and 
this information ought to be made as 
widely known as possible. If he could 
not get a satisfactory answer on this 
point he should divide the House. 

Tue PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Bryce, Aberdeen, 8.) 
said, that he should be very much con- 
cerned to know that such a practice 
prevailed as the hon. Member had 
described. It was clearly the object of 
communication with the lighthouses that 
every opportunity should be given for 
saving life, and to conceal the informa- 
tion so received would be very wrong. 
He had no information on the subject, 
but he would inquire and give all he 
could to the hon. Member. As to the 
point raised by the hon. and learned 
Member for Plymouth, this sum of 
£2,500 was really a re-vote of what had 
been voted in previous years. The works 
were not begun in time enough to enable 
the whole sum to be spent within the 
financial year, and therefore, the surplus 
had to be refunded to the Treasury. 
Now the works were being proceeded 
with, and so the money appeared in the 
Estimates again. At this distance of 
time, it was impossible to say what was 
the cause of delay in the initiation of the 
work. It might have been that the 
weather was unfavourable, or that the 
contracts had to be got out. 

*Mr. A. C. MORTON said, that he 
was quite willing to take the assurance 
of his right hon. Friend that the infor- 
mation should be given to every one 
who wished to have it. 

Mr. BRYCE said, that he spoke only 
for the Board of Trade. He did not 
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know what the Postmaster General 


would say about the stations which were 


under his authority. 

*Mr. A. C. MORTON said, that it was | 
obviously to everybody’s interest to get 
away as many lifeboats and other boats | 
as possible toa wreck. He (Mr. Morton) | 
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Vote in aid of the Mercantile Marine 
Fund was no longer to be the specific 
sum of £40,000, but such a sum as would 
make up the whole balance against the 
Fund, whatever that balance might be. 
He wished to know whether, under the 
changed conditions, it would be in order 


Committee. 


was anxious to bear testimony to the|to discuss the whole of the Mercantile 


good work done by the National Lifeboat | 


Association, but all others who were 
willing to assist in saving life and 


property should be encouraged to do so. | 


He would ask leave to withdraw his 
Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


said, that on June 7th of last year, the 


right hon. Gentleman, in answer to a) 


question on this subject said :— 


“In the last financial year, £10,000 were 
placed at the disposal of the Board of Trade 
for the pi of effecting electrical com- 
munication with light vessels, kc. ‘That money 
was expended in connecting the Kentish Knock 
and Goodwin (N. Sand Head), light vessels and 
the Gunfleet Pile lighthouse with the shore. 
the present financial year £11,000 has been 
similarly placed at the disposal of the Board of 
Trade, and it is intended to expend this amount 
in connecting the Haisborough and Shipwash 
light vessels with the shore, and in laying a 
vessel to the Taskar Rock lighthouse. I am 
afraid that the other works recommended by the 
Royal Commission must wait until the Treasury 
ean place more money at my disposal.’’ 


Had these works all been completed ! 
The £10,000 was not as a matter of 
fact expended in the first year. 

Mr. BRYCE said, that the Gunfleet 
light and the Taskar Rock light had 
been dealt with, and his impression was 


that the work was practically completed. | 


There were three lights still remaining 
to be dealt with. 

Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES: The 
Haisborough light ? 

Mr. BRYCE: That has been done. 
The Fastnet still remains. 

Mr. HANBURY asked whether this 
money applied to the northern and Irish 
lights or only to those under the Trinity 
Board ? 

Mr. BRYCE said, that the latter was 
the case. 

Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES asked as 
a point of Order. This sum of £2,500 
was part of a Vote in aid of the Mer- 


cantile Marine Fund. Under the Mer-. 


Tn | 


Marine Vote or not? 

*The CHAIRMAN: This Vote has 
nothing to do with the particular Act to 
which the hon. Member refers. It is a 
grant-in-aid in respect of lighthouses, 
and all discussion must be confined to 
that alone. 

Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES said, that 


-unless he received satisfactory explana- 
Sir EDWARD CLARKE(Plymouth) | 


tions, he must move a reduction of the 
Vote. He contended that there was an 
adequate sum already voted for this 
communication with lightships. The 
Board of Trade would of course have 
control over this expenditure. A fort- 


/night ago, when the President was asked 


whether the Board of Trade had con- 
trol over the Trinity Board, he replied 
“None whatever ;” but to-day he had 
said the contrary. 

Mr. BRYCE: Of course we have 
control over the spending power. 

Mr .T. GIBSON BOWLES continued, 
that the sum asked for was not required, 
because £500,000 was received in light 
dues, and only £437,000 was expended 
upon lighthouse purposes, whilst 
£70,000 was spent upon clerks and 
establishment charges. Let the money 
obtained for lighthouses be spent upon 
lighthouses, and then, if more money 
were needed, let Parliament be asked for 
it; but this £2,500 ought not to be asked 
for whilst there was an available surplus 
from the light dues. 

Mr. R. W. HANBURY desired to 
ask what control the Board of Trade would 


have over the spending of this money, 


and who were the men who were to be 
engaged in making these electrical com- 
munications? It was impossible that it 
could be undertaken by the men in the 
lighthouses, who worked 17 hours a day, 
for smal] wages, and practically had no 
holidays. The House ought to know 
who it was that was responsible for a 
state of things that would not be 
tolerated on any railway nor in private 
works. If the Board of Trade were not 
responsible for the expenditure of this 


chant Shipping Act of last year, the| money, he failed to see why, for the 
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first time, the House should be asked 
to make a special grant. If the money 
was to be added to a general fund ad- 
ministered by Trinity House, why was 
this vote earmarked and treated sepa- 
rately? In what respect did this sum 
differ from an ordinary grant in aid of 
the Mercantile Marine Fund that iv 
should be treated in this special way ? 
Mr. BRYCE said, this money was 
not specially voted or earmarked for the 
first time, but in two preceding years 
these special grants had been voted. 
The whole business had arisen out of 
the recommendations of a Royal Com- 
mission, which recommended that elec- 
tric communications should be estab- 
lished in certain cases; and the Board 
of Trade had endeavoured to carry 
out the recommendations. These votes 
were quite distinct from the Mercantile 
Marine Fund, the affairs of which were 
being investigated by a Committee over 
which the right hon. Member for Bodmin 
(Mr. Courtney) presided. It would not 
be right to enter upon any question con- 
cerning that Fund until the Committee 
had made its Report. This money was 
voted for a special purpose, and would 
not be mixed up with the Mercantile 
Marine Fund. It was not at the 
general disposal of Trinity House ; but | 
it was appropriated for the purposes | 
recommended by the Royal Commission. 
As regarded the unemployed and the 
Lighthouses he had every reason to be- 
lieve that Trinity House and the other 
Lighthouse Commissioners took care that 
additional men were provided to do ad- 
ditional work and that they did 
not ignore the considerations which 
had been mentioned. The money 
was spent in the way and upon 
the general principles that Trinity 
House, and the other Lighthouse Autho- 
rities managed the lighthouses generally. 
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Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES said, it 
would have been better that they should 
not have been asked to vote a sum in 
aid of the Mercantile Marine Fund 
seeing that the explanation was, that the 
Vote had nothing to do with that Fund. 
He complained, therefore, of the form in 
which the Estimate was presented. The 
extra work involved in making the com- 
munications would fall upon the men in 
the lighthouses at the very time that 
their ordinary work was heaviest. 

Mr. HANBURY said, he must press 
upon the President the giving of a 
little more attention to this matter, for 
he was not absolutely free from respon- 
sibility for the treatment of the men. 
There should be a distinct promise from 
the President of the Board of Trade 
that the case of these men should be 
inquired into. There should be a dis- 
tinct declaration that no extra work 
should be thrown upon them, and, if it 
could be shown they were overworked, 
extra men should be appointed for the 
relief of their burden. 

Mr. BRYCE shared with the hon. 
Member the feeling that these men were 
worthy of every consideration. But, 
he repeated he had no power to interfere 
with Trinity House, its servants, or pro- 
perty. He would, however, be happy to 
communicate to Trinity House the hon. 
Member’s observations, and the dis- 
cussion would, no doubt, draw attention 
to the subject. 


Vote agreed to. 


On the vote of £496 for the Local 
Government Board, Scotland, 

Dr. G. B. CLARK (Caithness) asked 
for an explanation with regard to the 
anticipated savings appearing in the 
Estimate amounting to £602. 


Contracts were made by them and were| *THr SECRETARY ror SCOTLAND 
submitted for the approval of the Board | (Sir G. O. TreveLyan, Glasgow, Bridge- 
of Trade; and the accounts were/ton) said, that part of the saving was 
regularly audited. There was nothing|due to the retirement of a first-class 
exceptional in this Vote except that the | clerk, and to the consequent promotions 
money was given for a special purpose.|in the offices of the Local Government 
It was found that the Mercantile Marine| Board. Every clerk promoted in conse- 
Fund was notable to bear the charges | quence of the retirement began with the 
that were coming upon it, and, there-| minimum salary attached to his post. 
fore a special grant had to be made. | In addition to this there was a saving of 
But the whole subject would come under| some £200 under the head of Special 
review when the Report of the Com-|Inquiries by the Commissioners of 
mittee was presented. | Loans. 


Mr. R. W. Hanbury. 
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Mr. J. CALDWELL (Mid Lanark) 
asked what was the salary of the legal | 
and medical members of the new Board ? 
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sufficient power to deal with cases of 
that kind, and if he thought that they 
‘had not sufficient power, would he con- 





*Sir G. O. TREVELYAN replied that sider the advisability of issuing a general 
the salary of each was £1,000. order which should apply to the whole of 
*Me. H. T. ANSTRUTHER (St. | Scotland ? 
Andrews Burghs) wished to state that *Sir G. O. TREVELYAN said, that 
the appointment of the gentleman who the matter had engaged his attention. 
had been made the legal member of the |The case specially referred to by his 
Board had given very great satisfac-| | hon. Friend was a most important case, 
tion. The right hon. Gentleman would and the results were sad and pathetic. 
remember that it was stated, when|The law on the subject was extremely 
the subject was before the House on | doubtful, and the question was what 
a former occasion, that the medical ‘ought to be done in the circumstances. 
member of the Board was to give his, He was most unwilling to make the 
whole time to the work of the Board, County Government Bill, which he was 
while the legal member was only to give | introducing, a Public Health Bill as 
such time as was at his disposal. The/ well, but this was such a pressing case 
salaries given to these gentlemen being | that he was sure the Government would 
equal, he wished to know whether there | not be averse to a special provision being 
was an equality of service. He did not,| inserted in the Bill, if such was the 
of course, impute that the legal member | general wish of hon. Members. 
would not give full attention to the Mr. DALZIEL was much obliged to 
duties devolving upon him. his right hon. Friend, and added that 

*Sir G.O. TREVELYAN expressed from what he knew of the feeling of hon. 
great satisfaction at the hon. Member’s| Members, no opposition would be made 
approval of theappointmentof Mr. Patten to the adoption of the suggestion. 
MacDougallas legal member of the Board.|. *Sir G.O. TREVELYAN : I do not 
There was only one opinion as to the promise it will appear in the original 
merits of that gentleman in all quarters draft of the Bill, but I should be pre- 
of the House. It had been stated that | pared to insert it in Committee. 
it was a matter of great importance that|' Dr. CLARK said there had been 
the full time of both the medical mem- three Public Health Acts passed for 
ber and the legal member should be | England since they had had one for 
given to that office. They were re- Scotland. Scotland, indeed, was 50 
garded by the authorities, not only as years behind England in this matter. 
an eminent legal member and an eminent | More people proportionately died in 
medical member, but as two responsible | Scotland from preventable disease than 
administrators. It was quite under-| was the case in England, and the 
stood that the full time of the legal | state of the Public Health Law in Scot- 
member was given to the work of the| land was a disgrace to the House of 
Board. Mr. MacDougall, eminent as he Commons. 
was as a lawyer, was at heart a thorough- 

Vote agreed to. 


going administrator, and he gave no time _ 
On the Vote of £16,570 for Law 


to private practice. 

Mr. J. H. DALZIEL (Kirkcaldy | 
Burghs) asked whether the desirability | Charges, England, 
of issuing more stringent dairy orders in | 
Scotland had been considered? There Sir EDWARD CLARKE said, he 
had been cases of infectious disease desired to take the first opportunity of 
breaking out on the premises of dairy- | | calling attention to the change made in 
men, and the result had been that the position of the Law Officers of the 
customers had suffered in health. He | Crown by the Treasury Minute of last 
had heard that day of a sad case in| year. The change was not only an 
Dumfriesshire. Scarlet fever had broken | important, but, he thought, a most 
out on a dairyman’s premises, and 16| mischievous one in every regard. It 
families were now affected by the disease. _was mischievous to the character of the 
Did the right hon. Gentleman consider | Bar, injurious to the offices of Attorney 
that the Public Health Committees had | General and Solicitor General, and he 
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believed in the long run it would be|there been this increase of charge, but 
found seriously injurious to the public |the Law Officers had to be assisted by 


service. 
an increase of charge which appeared on 
the face of the Estimate, and which 
had been caused by the prohibition 


of the law officers of the Crown from | 


taking any private practice at all. This 
change made them political officers, and 
not the leaders of the Bar. If it were to 
be permanent, the Attorney General 
would no longer be the head and _ recog- 
nised leader of the Bar. If he was 


hardly ever seen in the Courts, and) 


searcely ever broughtinto contact with his 
brethren, he must of necessity lose a 
position which was obtained not merely 
from the possession of high office, but by 
the fact that he had been a leader of the 
Bar himself. He had always thought 
there was much to be said for altering 
the position of the Attorney General. 
It was a great mischief that there was 
not in the House one lawyer who sat in 
the Cabinet, and who in the Cabinet 
would have to consider the course of 
public business in the House. Too often 
the Law Officers in previous Govern- 
ments had not been consulted in regard 
to measures, and had been delegated to 
defend them when actually proposed in 
the House. That was a position which 


had its disadvantages, and there was, 


something to be said, therefore, for 
making the Attorney General a legal 
member of the Cabinet, sitting in this 
House. But there was nothing to be 
said for the present change. At present 
the law officers received £10,000 and 
£9,000 respectively. But that was not 
all. The change which had been made 
involved the creation of a public office, 
the Patent Office, upon which some 
hundreds a year were now spent. The 
whole of that money was provided before 
the change by the law officers themselves. 
Besides that, a grant was made for the 
clerk of the Attorney General and for 
the clerk of the Solicitor General. The 
charge now came to £19,000 for the 
salaries of the law officers and £700 a 
year for their clerks, and there must be 
added to that a sum of at least £800 a 
year which was now expended upon the 
Patent Office, making £20,500. This 
was a larger sum than the income of the 
Attorney General and Solicitor General 
came to during the last years of their 
predecessors in office. Not only had 


Sir Edward Clarke. 


One immediate effect had been | other counsel, for whom the House had 
|to provide the means of payment. In 
ithe excess vote before the Committee 


there was an item of £4,000 for agents’ 
costs, counsel’s fees, and other expenses 
in certain prosecutions, and a further 
item of £11,000 for agents’ fees, counsel’s 
fees, and other expenses in a Chancery 
suit, and he should like to know how 
much of these items was for counsel’s 
fees. If this were a permanent charge 
he should challenge the decision of the 
Committee upon it, but it was not. The 
change was brought into effect by a 
Treasury Minute, and the Leader of the 


Opposition had stated that he looked 


upon it as nothing more than an arrange- 
ment made between the present Govern- 
ment and the present Law Officers. Of 
course, what the Treasury had done by 


' Minute it could undo, but he could not 


refrain from making his protest against 
the change at this the first opportunity. 
He was sure his hon. and learned Friends 
who worthily filled the offices of Attorney 
and Solicitor General would recognise 
that it was with all friendly feelings he 
made this statement, but he had a very 
strong opinion indeed, which was shared 
by his hon. and learned colleague the 
Member for the Isle of Wight, and, he 
believed, by the present Lord Chief 
Justice of England, against the change 
which was made, and he desired, with 
all courtesy and friendliness to the pre- 
sent Law Officers, to make it understood 
that he looked upon this as a temporary 
arrangement in which he regretted they 
were induced to acquiesce. 

Mr. CYRIL DODD (Essex, Maldon) 
regretted excessively the speech which 
had been made by the hon. and 
learned Member for Plymouth, because 
it meant that if at any future time the 
Conservative Party should happen to be 
again in Office, then the Law Officers of 
the Conservative Party would revert to 
the old practice, which, he thought, was 
an unfortunate one. The old practice 
was, that the Law Officers of the Crown 
were entitled to act for private clients 
as well as for the Government of the 
day. There had been cases when the 
Law Officers were so engrossed in private 
work that the business of the country 
was neglected and thrown over time 
after time. In addition there had been 
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cases where public duty to the country 
would necessarily conflict with the duty 
of a Law Officer to private clients. It 
was because of the difficulty and danger 
there might possibly be of the Attorney 
General or Solicitor General using his 
influence and position for private clients 
that it was thought right to put an end 
to private practice on the part of the 
Law Officers. He regretted the sug- 
gestion that such a practice was likely 
to be again revived. With regard to 
the suggestion that when the Attorney 
General was engaged in private practice 
he was in the Courts, and in all the 
Courts, and more in touch with the Bar, 
he agreed that that was the case. It 
was also true that in such circumstances 
he was more the leader of the Bar. He 
denied, however, that it was the duty of 
the Government to pay for or to provide 
a leader of the Bar. If the Attorney 
General was not in a position to lead 
the Bar, then the Bar must provide 
their own leader. The country desired 
that the legal Members of the Govern- 
ment should give their whole time to the 
Government, and have no other interest 
than that of the Government. One sug- 
gestion which had been made by the hon. 
and learned Member for Plymouth had 
often occurred to him as deserving con- 
sideration. The hon. Member suggested 
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the part of hon. Gentlemen opposite to 
revert to the old system, which he be- 
lieved to be most injurious to the public 
service. With regard to the point of 
economy, it was an entire delusion to 
suppose that any additional sum was 
involved by the Treasury Minute of 
June 1894. He believed the salaries 
fixed on that occasion represented the 
average of the sum of payments which 
had been made to the Law Officers dur- 
ing the preceding five years antecedent to 
1892. In regard to the particular cases 
mentioned by his hon. and learned 
Friend was the Cordite case, in regard 
to which practically the whole expense 
was undertaken and incurred under the 
old system. The other related to ex- 
| penses in the proceedings connected with 
|Mr. Jabez Balfour, who was now in 
Argentina, and did not in any sense 
affect the salaries of the Law Officers. 
His hon. and learned Friend further sug- 





gested that Counsel were more frequently 
instructed now than they used to be 
-under the previous system. He could 
only say that the Solicitor General and 
| himself had been most scrupulously par- 
| ticular that there should be no ground 
of complaint in regard to this particular 
| point ; and they had accepted every brief 
|and conducted every case in which any 
single Department had even hinted their 


that a legal Member of the Government desire in this direction, except in one 
should also be a Member of the Cabinet. | case in which the Queen’s Proctor con- 
He agreed with that view, seeing that | sidered it was not a matter in which the 
the Law Officers of the Crown had often Law Officers should intervene. On the 
to advise on important international | question of whether it was in the interest 
matters, as well as upon questions con-| of the public service that the private 
cerning domestic and other affairs. His | practice of Law Officers should be discon- 
principal object in rising, however, was | tinued on their taking Office, he did not 
to enter his protest against any attempt | make the least reflection on their prede- 
to go back to the old bad system of|cessors, who did their work most ably 
allowing private practice on the part of} and with a real desire for the public 
the Law Officers of the Crown. | service; but he held that it was incom- 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir| patible with the duties of the Attorney 





R. T. Rem, Dumfries, &c.) recognised 
the friendly way in which the hon. and 
learned Member for Plymouth had made 
his criticisms on this subject. He must 
say, however, that ever since he had 
been at the Bar he had entertained the 
opinion, which had, if possible, been 
strengthened by his experience as Law 
Officer, that his hon. and learned Friend 
was entirely wrong in the view he took 
of the matter ; and he should very much 
regret if he thought that what he had 
said represented any settled policy on 


or Solicitor General that they should 
appear for private clients in the Courts 
of Justice. In the first place, they could 
never say when, unexpectedly, some poli- 
tical complexion would be attached to a 
ease. Those who had studied the history 
of the country would know that the 
battles of the Constitution had been 
largely fought out in the Courts of Law. 
In the second place, it was conceivable 
that in a case in which the Attorney 
General was concerned for a private 
client perjury might be committed ; and 
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would it not be an anomalous position | Friend was mistaken in his view, for he 
that the person whose duty it was to | should regard it as a very great misfor- 
direct a public prosecution should be the tune if, on the advent of another Gov- 
Attorney General of the day who had | ernment to office, the rule which had 
himself been counsel for one of the! been happily made with regard to the 
parties who might be accused? For Law Officers should be reversed. He 
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himself, he could only say he could not 
do the work of a Law Officer of the Crown 
and any more work if he was to do it 
efficiently. If further work was to be 
attached to the various numerous and 
annually-increasing duties of the Law 
Officers he was perfectly certain it could 
not be done efficiently and with that 


was sure his hon. and learned Friend 
would, on reflection, see that the first 
thing to look at in the matter was the 
Public Service ; and that the Public Ser- 
vice would best be served by appointing 
the best and most able men at the Bar, 
and requiring them to occupy the whole 
of their attention with the interests of 


moderate degree of leisure which allowed | the State. 

a man, at all events, to think over the) *Mr. C. J. DARLING (Deptford) 
opinion or the advice he had to give in|said, he thoroughly agreed with the 
matters of enormous importance like | arrangement which required that the 
those in which the assistance of the Law| Law Officers of the Crown should 
Officers had to be invoked. He believed| not serve private interests during 
that his hon. and learned Friend and/the time they hold office. He did 
himself could not perform more work | not think that any other arrangement 
than they did at the present time unless | was possible in the public interest. He 
they sacrificed quality to quantity. With | regretted that during years not long gone 
reference to the point as to the position | by, Law Officers had been seen much more 
of the Law Officers in relation to the Bar, | frequently engaged in cases on behalf 
he should feel it exceedingly if he thought | of private clients than in cases on be- 





there was any diminution 
authority which was held by the Law 
Officers in regard to the Bar of England. 
But he did not believe there was any 
feeling of the kind. The Law Officers 
of the Crown were constantly in the 
Courts of Justice, and were constantly 
brought into contact with the profession; 
and he believed the honour and high- 
standing of the Bar were better served 
by those who led the Bar, holding con- 
spicuous and prominent positions in the 
House of Commons, than by anything 
else they could be. No gentleman was 
very likely to be appointed a Law Officer 
of the Crown, who had not risen to a 
very considerable—indeed, he might say 
—a great position at the Bar beforehand, 
and if the Law Officers were able to 
shew that they held public, which com- 
manded respect in men, they would 
command the respect of the Bar. He 
would conclude by repeating that he 
should regard it as a very deplorable 
thing in the public interest, if he should 
persuade himself that his hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for Ply- 
mouth was right in his prophecy. 

Stir EDWARD CLARKE: I made 
no prophecy. 

Sir R. T. REID said, he hoped, 
in any case, his hon. and learned 


Sir R. T. Reid. 


in the! 





half of the Crown. It had been said that 
if they made the Law Officers depend 
on their salaries, they would not get the 
best men for the positions. He thought 
he could point in the not distant past to 
more men in the positions than the two 
present Law Officers—he did not allude 
to the hon. and learned Member for 
Plymouth, or any appointment so recent 
—men who were surprised to find them- 
selves promoted to the offices, and who, 
notwithstanding the salary, could not 
resist the temptation to neglect the 
business of the Crown in order to attend 
to private clients—he knew the Bar very 
well, and he could not think that a salary 
of £10,000 a year would not provide a 
very adequate barrister to advise the 
Crown. The same amount provided a 
Lord Chancellor, and half the amount 
a Chancellor of the Exchequer. And 
yet they were asked to believe that 
for £10,000 a year they would not be 
able to induce to accept the Office 
of Attorney General a barrister ade- 
quate to advise the Crown as to the 
rights of the Japanese against the 
Chinese, although he had got to assist 
him another barrister at £9,000 a year, 
whom the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man, the present Attorney General, said 
he could not easily distinguish from 
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himself, and as to whom it was a 
mere accident that one was Attorney 
General and the other Solicitor General. 
With the last remark he agreed, but he 
and all at the Bar were glad that an 
accident had not supplied the House 
with a Scotch metaphysician, instead of 
one or other of the present occupants of 
the Law Offices of the Crown. He 
could not, for the life of him, see that 
the business of the Crown had been 
worse done since the arrangement had 
been come to, than when it was perfectly 
notorious that the Attorney General and 
the Solicitor General were engaged in all 
the great cases up and down the country 
and unable to give time to their duties 
to the Crown. Turning to the Vote 
itself, he could not compare the Estimates 
for 1894-95 with the Estimates for 
1892-93 without being struck with the 
fact that they had been largely increased. 
He should like to know the reason. 
Item A, Salaries, &c., stood this year at 
£14,255, and the additional sum required 
was £4,070, whereas the same item in 
1892-95 was £13,000. For criminal 
prosecutions the amount in 1892-93 was 
£19,200 ; the original estimate for 
1894-95 was £25,000, and a supplemen- 
tary sum of £4,000 was now asked for, 
but they were not told why the 
additional sum was required. In 
item C, legal proceedings, other than 


criminal, the original estimate for 
1894-95 was £12,000; the revised 
estimate was £23,000; whereas 


in 1892-93 the amount was only 
£4,000. The intervention of the Queen’s 
Proctor in 1892-93 cost £2,300; this 
year it cost £6,500; the total in 
1892-93 was £39,450; this year, the 
original estimate was £55,255 ; and the 
revised estimate was £76,000. Another 
item that struck him as most extra- 
ordinary was, £2,500 for costs in divorce 
cases in which the Queen’s Proctor had 
unsuccessfully intervened. To a Law 
Officer, like the Queen’s Proctor, that 
was a very discreditable matter. He 
thought the Committee should have 
some little explanation as to what those 
cases were, and as to how it came to 
pass that the Queen’s Proctor had been 
condemned in those unsuccessful inter- 
ventions. He was, of course, aware 
that there was an immense amount of 
perjury in the Divorce Court. He knew 
there were many people who thought it 
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a point of honour to commit perjury in 
the Divorce Court. At all events, it 
was committed in the Court by an 
enormous proportion of co-respondents ; 
and the county did not seem to think the 
worse of them. The Queen’s Proctor 
might be wrong now and then, but it 
was certainly startling that in one 
Supplementary Estimate it was admitted 
that he had intervened unsuccessfully to 
the extent of £2,500. 

Sir R. T. REID said, it was not 
fair to blame the Queen’s Proctor, who 
only intervened upon the direction of 
the Attorney General. 

*Mr. DARLING said, he was extremely 
sorry to hear it. The Attorney General 
did not seem to have expected so much 
successful perjury as had been committed, 
and perhaps he would tell the House 
what these cases were in which he had 
advised so unsuccessfully. He made 
these remarks in no unfriendly spirit to 
the Law Officers, nor to the offices which 
they held. He could not help thinking 
that the Crown was wellserved by its Law 
Officers, and that the terms on which 
they held those offices were the best that 
could be made. 


Vote agreed to. 


On the Vote of £7,000 for Miscel- 
laneous Legal Expenses, 


*Sir E. J. REED (Cardiff) said, the 
circumstances in regard to the arrest 
of the eminent man of science, Dr. 
Cornelius Herz, were, he thought, most 
discreditable to us on this side of the 
water, and very much more discreditable 
to the French Government. It would 
not be desirable for him to state the case 
at full length, because it was a very 
elaborate and complex one, but the object 
of his observations was to put an end by 
some means to the present state of 
things. The charge upon which Dr. Herz 
was prosecuted was such that within three 
years of the alleged offence he could not 
be prosecuted at all, consequently those 
who were implicated, in common with 
Dr. Herz, in the affair in which he at 
any rate played a secondary part, were 
free. men, walking about Paris and 
London as they pleased, although many 
of them were convicted by Courts in 
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France of the misdemeanours with which 
they were charged. But Dr. Herz was 
held under arrest up to this moment, 
and, so far as he could learn, would be 
held under arrest until the end of his 
life. He had been in his bed for more 
than two years while under the arrest of 
an English police officer for alleged 
misdemeanours in France, in spite of 
the fact that on the very day of the 
last of the three warrants the Pre- 
sident of the French Republic and 
the Minister of Justice in France 
declared in a public decree that for no 
one of the charges alleged against him 
could he be tried in France. His 
belief was, that if Dr. Herz had 
been well enough to have had his 
case heard at Bow Street, he would 
have been immediately discharged. 
There was no need to arrest Dr. Herz 
under the Extradition Treaty, because he 
was confined to his bed by dangerous 
illness and was not a fugitive, the treaty 
applying only to fugitives from justice. 
On the very day on which the last of the 
warrants was served on him the Jowrnal 
de la République published a decree 
signed by President Carnot and the 
French Minister of Justice declaring 
that Dr. Herz could not be tried in 
France for any of the charges alleged 
against him. It was the duty of the 
French Government to have communi- 
cated this fact to the British Government, 
but as far as he knew they had never 
done so. He held that from the moment 
that decree was published, Dr. Herz 
had been improperly kept under arrest. 
According to the present state of things 
the man might be kept under arrest for 
any number of years; until the French 
Government made the next move in the 
case the British Government appparently 
could do nothing. The French Govern- 
ment had asked them to arrest Dr. 
Herz ; they did so, and they still hold 
him without any prospect of release. 
He should have thought that the decree 
issued by the French Government 
would have been sufticient to induce the 
British Government to liberate Dr. 
Herz, but they closed their eyes to the 
decree because it had not been officially 
communicated to them. Before July 
last the Home Secretary received a 
number of certificates from certain 
eminent physicians as to the deplorable 
state of health of Dr. Herz, and Sir 


Sir BE. J. Reed. 
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William Broadbent was officially sent 
down to examine him. He did so, and 
his report to the Home Office fully cor- 
roborated the previous certificates, and 
showed that the man accused was utterly 
unfit to be removed to London. There 
was this peculiarity in the matter—that 
under the Extradition Treaty his case 
could only be heard by the Bow Street 
Magistrate in the Bow Street Court, or 
in some other Court within his jurisdic- 
tion. So that this gentleman, who was 
ready to prove his innocence, was not 
allowed by his physicians to remove to 
London, and the law did not permit the 
magistrate to go to the place where he 
was lying. The consequence was that he 
| might have to remain under arrest 
|where he was for his whole lifetime, 
unless he recovered and could come to 
| London, which was very improbable. It 
|could hardly be agreeable to Englishmen 
| to know that a man was being victimised 
|on their soil in this way simply because 
|the law made no proper .provision for 
‘the case. He had always understood 
| that it was the practice in this country 
‘to give to unconvicted persons simply 
junder arrest the benefit of any 
}doubt, or of any misfortune that 
might occur to them. He had sug- 
gested to the Home Secretary a year 
ago, under the peculiar circumstances 
of the case, to bring in a small 
Bill to remedy the defect in the law and 
|to have the case heard; but, unfor- 
tunately, the right hon. Gentleman said 
he was unable to do so. In July last 
year many protests were made by 
different persons in regard to the case ; 
and the Government were asked to 
try and meet the difficulty. The 
occasion arose for another medical 
certificate, and a word or two from this 
certificate would, he thought, satisfy the 
mind of the Committee as to the state 
of the invalid. On the 21st of July of 
this year, Sir Richard Quain, Bart., Sir 
George Johnson, Dr. T. Lauder Brunton, 
Dr. William Frazer, and Professor 
Malcolm McHardy reported in a formal 
certificate that they had on that day 
visited and examined Dr. Herz, and 
found that— 





‘he is suffering from grave diseases of his 
aortic valves and also of the mitral valve, and 
that the walls of the heart are diseased. This 
condition of the heart —’’ 
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* leads to attacks of angina pectoris, in any one 
of which death may occur. The attacks are 
brought on by the slightest movement, such as 
an attempt to sit up.”’ 


They further added— 


** Under these circwnstances, we are decidedly 
of opinion that any attempt to move him would 
be fraught with the greatest danger to his life. 
Dr. Herz has long been suffering from diabetes, 
and from degeneration of his arteries.” 


The condition of Dr. Herz was reported 
te the French Government, but such 
were the political exigencies and excite- 


ment of the Chamber of Deputies that, | 


within six days of the issue of that certi- 
ficate, he was tried on the assumption 
that he was contumaciously refusing to 
go to France to be tried, while our 
Government, the instrument of France 
for the purpose of holding him under 
arrest, with the full knowledge that 
he was incapable of coming even to 
London, or of travelling at all, or even 
of sitting up in his bed with safety, re- 
mained silent. His contention was that, 
if at that moment Dr. Herz was being 
held under arrest in the interest of the 
French Government, and if the French 
Government did not consider the British 
Government a sufficiently good and 
honest agent for its purpose, the British 
Government might well have said— 


‘* In these circumstances, as you do not believe 
us, as you do not accept these statements of the 
most important medical men, as you do not 
accept the statement even of your own medical 
men, why should we hold this gentleman any 
longer? You discredit us as your agents, con- 
sequently we wash our hands of the case.”’ 
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| the Government, although the Govern- 
ment had frequently said— 

‘* We cannot go into the question of whether 
Dr. Herz could be tried in France or not. It 
is enough for us to know that we have him under 
arrest here, at the request of the French Govern- 
ment made two years ago.” 

He could not believe that the House 
would be content with this. He 
hoped the Government would take the 
matter into their serious considera- 
tion, and, because he looked to them to 
exercise more discretion and activity than 
they had hitherto shown, he wished 
to make his remarks as moderate as 
as he could. He hoped the Solicitor 
‘General would understand that his 
speech was not made by way of com- 
|plaint, but by way of statement. He 
| believed the Members of the Government, 
| individually, would be as willing as any- 
‘one to do justice to this unfortunate 
|individual. But the case was peculiar. 
| This gentleman was there because there 
was no law applicable to the case, and 
jhe could only do one thing—-he could 
|lie and he could die. That was the only 
| course open to him, unless, as he feared, 
his brain and mind gave way under the 
|circumstances. Was it right that the 
British Government should be called upon 
to go on in this way? When Dr. Herz 
|underwent the ridiculous mock trial, the 
French Court sentenced him to the fullest 
term of imprisonment that was possible 
| for the alleged misdemeanour—five years. 
This gentieman might be in this country 
during the five years, and if the French 
|Government did not move, if they were 
|afraid of the outcry of a certain section 
‘of the Deputies, he might thus fulfil his 
| sentence, and might yet be under arrest 


Committee. 





He was conscious that a full and satis-| a prisoner for the same reason that he 
factory account of the case could not be | would be lying under arrest now. He was 
given here ; but he thought it wrong, feel-| not at all unfriendly to France, he had 
ing a close interest in the subject, to allow | a great many friends in France, some of 
this money to be voted for the further|them among her Ministers ; but if the 
indefinite holding under arrest of this! French Government were so timid as to 
unfortunate gentleman, for no other | be afraid to do justice in a case like this ; 
reason than that the French Govern-) if it refused to make any communication 
ment were afraid to say to the British with the British Government, then, in 
Government his opinion, Dr. Herz ought to be released 
on the ground of common humanity ; or 
at least a communication ought to be 
/made to the French Government to the 
He was not making these remarks for|effect that the British Government 
any other purpose than to bring the case | were not satisfied with the present state 
to the notice of the Committee. He did of things, and that they could not allow 
not make them by way of censure upon | it to continue. 


**We cannot expect you to go any further in 
this course of irregularity.” 
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Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Frank Lockwoop, York) said, his hon. 
Friend, in addressing the House, had 
displayed no unfriendly feeling towards 
the Government of this country, but had 
spoken rather strongly with regard to 
the conduct of that of a friendly State. 
As he understood the case, Dr. Herz 
was one of the persons charged in con- 
nection with what was known as the 
Panama scandals, and at the time the 
charges were made he left France, or, at 
any rate, was not at home when the in- 
vestigations were made. He came to 
this country, whereupon a requisition 
was made for his surrender as a fugitive 
criminal, and the Secretary of State had 
no option in the matter. It became his 
duty, under the treaty existing between 
this country and France, to signify to a 
police magistrate that such a request had 
been made, and to obtain the issue of a 
warrant for apprehension. That course 
was followed, and an officer went down 
to Bournemouth for the purpose of 
executing the warrant. It was not 
executed, however, because Dr. Herz 
was ill in bed. Nor had the warrant 
been executed up to this time, though 
an officer was in attendance to put it 
into force in case he left the house. 
In that sense Dr. Herz might be said 
to be under arrest at the present 
moment. Now his hon. Friend had 
said that under those circumstances it 
was the duty of the Home Office to 
withdraw the warrant, and no doubt it 
was within the power of the Secretary 
of State to take such a course, but upon 
that point he would express no opinion. 
Another matter alluded to was that 
many of those persons who were charged 
at the same time in connection with 
the Panama case, were now walking 
about in Paris enjoying themselves, 
but, to use a common expression, they 
might be described as having served 
their time. 

*Sir EDWARD REED said they 
were within the doctrine of prescrip- 
tion, and, on the ground that they had 
been improperly tried, the High Court 
ordered their immediate discharge. 

Sir FRANK LOCKWOOD said, if 
that were so, his apologies were due, 
not to his hon. Friend, but to the persons 
in question, and he would make them ac- 
cordingly. The next point was that the 
President had declared that none of 
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these charges could be tried under the 
conscription. He had had an oppor- 
tunity of looking at the proclamation of 
the President of the French Republic, 
and, Dr. Herz holding a high position 
in the Order of the Legion of Honour, 
that proclamation appeared to have 
been made for the purpose of depriv- 
ing him of his position in the Order. 
He had no doubt the same course 
would be followed in this country 
in similar circumstances; and _ the 
controlling authority would withhold 
its judgment until the criminal 
Court had pronounced a_ verdict. 
There would be, no doubt, something in 
the point if Dr. Herz had been acquitted, 
or if there had been, as he was reminded 
by his hon. and learned Friend the 
Member for Plymouth, a trial on the 
merits of the case. Then he did not 
know that his hon. Friend would not 
have something to say. He had had an 
opportunity of speaking with the Home 
Secretary on this matter, and he would 
be glad, indeed, if he covid assist his 
hon. Friend in making an. investigation 
or representation. But beyond that he 
could not say more. He did not think 
there were any grounds for suggesting 
that the Government had been guilty of 
any harsh conduct. The position was 
this. They had been requisitioned by a 
friendly Power under a treaty which 
bound them. The Secretary of State, 
acting on that requisition, made appli- 
cation to the magistrate. A warrant 
was applied for. The warrant could not 
be executed owing to. this gentleman's 
condition of health. No unnecessary 
indignity or inconvenience was inflicted, 
and it was to be hoped that he would 
be happily restored to health and the 
warrant properly served upon him. 

Sir EDWARD CLARKE thought 
that the statement made by his hon. 
and learned Friend was quite unassail- 
able. No doubt, this gentleman was in 
the position of one with respect to whom 
the French Government were entitled to 
make a requisition, but there was, he 
thought, a question to be considered. 
He did not want to discuss the legal 
aspects of the question. Nor was there 
any doubt as to the reality of the Gen- 
tleman’s great sufferings and _ terrible 
condition, because that had been in- 
vestigated by the highest authority. All 
were agreed that he had been for two 
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years in the custody of an English police 
officer, who was in the next room. He 
did think that this was a case, not for 
the Home Office, but the Foreign Office, 
which should make some representation 
to the French Government as to the un- 
dignified position in which this country 
was placed with regard to the cruel 
harshness exercised towards Dr. Herz. 
He hoped the Government would see 
that some representation might be made 
to the French Government to put an end 
to a state of affairs painful to everyone. 

*Sr EDWARD REED c-_ntended 
that this gentleman was being held here 
under arr st on charges for which he 
could not be tried in France ; and, 
secondly that he was being held here in 
spite of the fact that the French Gov- 
ernment had treated this country with 
so much inconsideration in alleging 
practically that they did not believe 
what was said by our Government and 
our physicians. 

Mr. J. W. LOWTHER (Cumberland, 
Penrith) said they appeared to be placed 
in an anomalous position in this matter. 
Here was a gentleman who had now 
been under arrest for practically two 
years. From what he understood, the 
warrant which was issued by Sir John 
Bridge was issued u/tra vires. Dr. Herz 
said, in effect, that if he could biing his 
case before the police magistrate he 
should prove that the warrant ought not 
to have been issued, that it ought to be 
cancelled, and that he ought not to be 
extradited to France. That was the 
position from the fact that this unfortu- 
nate gentleman was suffering from a 
conplication of diseases and unable to 
leave his room or his bed. He was un- 
able, in fact, in consequence of the state of 
our law, to bring his case before the Court. 
It was not the fault of the Government, 
but the fault of our law ; and it was the 
duty of Parliament so to amend the law 
as to meet cases of this description. He 
believed that a simple alteration of the 
Definition Clause of the Act of 1870 
would be adequate. The whole difficulty 
depended upon this—-that in England 
we did not allow a trial to take place 
except in the presence of the prisoner, 
and under the Extradition Act all these 
cases must de tried in the Bow Street 
Police Court. But were there no other 
police courts or other magistrates capable 
of trying these cases? The Government 
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ought to introduce some exceptional 
Legislation to deal with an exceptional 
case, and to such Legislation he did not 
believe there would be any opposition. 

Coroner. HOWARD VINCENT 
asked whether all these expenses were 
borne by the Metropolitan Police Fund 
and not by the French Government. 
In the time of the late Lord Aberdare 
at the Home Office all expenses incurred 
for the arrest of a prisoner beyond the 
Metropolitan Police district were borne 
by the prosecutor, and an indemnity 
was always required from the prosecutor 
for extraordinary expense in connection 
with sending Metropolitan Police officers 
beyond the district. 

*Sir J. T. HIBBERT said, that under 
the Extradition Treaty with France the 
cost of the Herz case had to be voted by 
Parliament. Unfortunately, this coun- 
try had to pay the expenses in the Herz 
case under the French Treaty and the 
expenses in the Jabez Balfour case under 
the Argentina Treaty. In fact, we were 
burning the candle at both ends. 

CoLtoneEL HOWARD VINCENT said, 
he had had experience of many of these 
cases, and they were never undertaken 
in his time without seeking an indemnity 
from the French prosecutor. 


EXTRADITION OF JABEZ BALFOUR. 


*Mr. DARLING called attention to 
the expenses incurred in the proceed- 
ings taken to obtain the extradition 
of Jabez Balfour, and moved to 
reduce the vote of £7,000 by £100. 
He had put several questions to the 
Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
as to when the country might expect 
to see Jabez Balfour. Several of his 
intimate friends were at this moment 
placed on their trial, and some regret 
was felt that Jabez Balfour could not be 
included among them. He had not been 
able to get from the Under Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs an exact explanation of 
what was the position of affairs with 
regard to the extradition of this gentle- 
man, nor what were the expectations of 
the Government as to his arrival in this 
country. Jabez Balfour was a very 
notorious and important public man ; he 
had exercised a very great influence in 
the politics of the country ; £7,000 had 
been spent in obtaining his extradition, 
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and still his extradition remained un-|arrest or free! Had this country any 
accomplished. He wanted an explana- rights over him! Until he was satisfied 
tion of the way in which the money on these points the Government would 


had been spent, and what the Govern- 
ment had done to obtain the extradition. 
He gathered from other sources that 
Mr. Jabez Balfour was in the Argentine 
Republic, lived there in comfort, and 
wrote from his home there articles for 
The Pall Mall Gazette. The Government 
professed to be anxious to secure his 


have difficulty in getting this Vote. 
Sir E. ASHMEAD - BARTLETT 
said, he would like to point out to the 
House that the whole of this extra- 
ordinary expense in connection with the 

tardy action of the Government—- 
*Tux CHAIRMAN (to Mr. Darling) : 
Does the hon. and learned Member move 





return to this country, and what had or not ! 

they done! He understood they had) Mr. DARLING: I beg to move the 
negotiated some sort of special Extra-| reduction of the Vote by £100. 

dition Treaty. But the Committee Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT said, 
should know, and were entitled to know, | the whole of the expense incurred in 
if they did enter into an Extradition | attempting to bring Mr. Jabez Balfour 
Treaty—-a special Extradition Treaty | to justice was due to the original neglect 
‘‘ad hoc,” as the Solicitor General would | of the Government to take action in 
say--what had been the result ! Whether time. His point was, that there was a 
there had been a Treaty or not, some period when the Official Receiver’s Re 
one was found, after Mr. Jabez Balfour's | port was made known to the Law Officers 
extradition had been directed, to bring | of the Crown ; that that . Report con- 
some sort of collusive action against him. | tained practically the whole case as it 
He would like to know who this was,’ was now known against Jabez Balfour ; 
and what the action was brought for! that several weeks were allowed to pass 
As the result of this collusive action, | by the Government without anything 
Mr. Balfour was detained in Argentina.| being done to prevent Jabez Balfour 
The moment was not propitious for his|leaving the country. By allowing 
arrival in this country. What prospect | him to escape, all this expenditure had 
was there of the termination of the, become necessary. The same extra- 
action! What were the points raised!) ordinary delay took place in the institu- 
What had the Government done to com-' tion of proceedings against those who 
bat those points? And what prospect was were jointly responsible with Jabez Bal- 
there of the Courts of Argentina being|four. The proceedings were begun after 
influenced by the arguments urged on | a delay of 12 months, and only two days 
behalf of the Government? The kind | before the opening of Parliament—just 
of arguments that would influence the in time to save the Government from a 
Courts of Argentina should be known to | very serious charge. He made no attack 
the Law Officers of the Crown. They upon the present Attorney General, who 
ought to know from the Government all | was not responsible ; but the charge was 
that the Government knew. If the good against the Government and the 
Committee knew half that the Govern-! previous Law Officers. 

ment knew it would be enough. Would) Sir EDWARD GREY said that, 
the Government tell them exactly what as far as the Foreign Office was con- 
they had done? If they had entered cerned — and their concern extended 
into a Treaty, what did it provide? If to the whole of the points traversed 


the Treaty had been without effect, how 
did it become inefficacious? What was 
the action that delayed Mr. Jabez 
Balfour’s departure? And how was it 
that, while the Government were asking 
the Committee to pay for the watching 
of aman who could not leave his bed 
or his room, M. Herz, the newspapers 
stated that the detective put to watch 
Jabez Balfour had been told to return to 
England? Was Mr. Jabez Balfour still 
watched by « detective? Was he under 


Mr. Darling. 


by the hon. and learned Member 
for Deptford—his intention was to con- 
‘ceal nothing from the House of what 
the Foreign Oftice knew in this matter. 
He hoped that the Committee would 
accept that statement in the spirit in 
which it was made, and he should like 
to be confident that the hon. and learned 
“Member for Deptford would accept it 
also. [Mr. Daruine : “ Hear, hear!” 
He hoped that he was justified in saying 
that the object of the hon. Member's 
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speech was not to attribute to the! 
Government any want of good faith ; 
because, if it were, the hon. and learned | 
Member could not accept his statement 
on any point. The hon. and learned | 
Member complained that he had not 
been able to get any explanation from 
the Government as to the circumstances | 
of the case. He had given him that. 
explanation in answers to questions, and | 
if those answers had been accepted, 
some parts of the hon. and learned | 
Member’s speech would not have been | 
justified. He was asked in the House) 
originally what the position of affairs 
was, and he then stated to the House | 
that the Government had applied to the | 
Argentine Government for the extra-| 
dition of Jabez Balfour, and that legal | 
proceedings were pending in the Re. 
public as to whether, under the Extra- 
dition Treaty, Jabez Balfour could be 
extradited. The request was made} 
directly after Jabez Balfour arrived in| 
that country. Various complicated ques- 
tions arose under the Treaty. Consider- 
able time and expense were entailed in 
threshing out those questions in the 
Courts of the Argentine Republic, but 
it was eventually decided that, under 
the Treaty, the extradition ought to 
take place ; and the Federal Government 
declared themselves prepared to carry it 
out. But, during this time, Jabez Bal- 
four had been not at Buenos Ayres, but 
at Salta, a place 2,000 miles distant. 
The Argentine Republic had a Federal 
Government, and _ several Provincial 
Governments, under one of which Salta 
happened to be. The Federal Govern- 
ment having decided that they were in 
duty bound to extradite Jabez Balfour, 
a further question arose under the Pro- 
vincial Government. Suits were there 
broughtagainst Jabez Balfour for offences 
which he was alleged to have committed 
since he arrived in Salta — offences of 
which Her Majesty’s Government could 
have no knowledge, but which, the 
Argentine Authorities said, must be de- 
cided in the Argentine Courts. That was 
all that the Foreign Office knew, and all 
that they could know. They could not 
possibly try or go into the details 
or actions brought for offences com- 
mitted long after leaving this country, 
on Argentine soil, and in circum- 
stances of which they knew nothing. 
But Her Majesty's Government did 
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| press their demand that, as it had been 
| decided that J abez Balfour should be ex- 


| tradited, the extradition should be pro- 
ceeded with. 


The answer given to the 
British Government was that, under the 
Treaty they had signed with the Argen- 
tine Government—and by the general 
Law of Nations it was an established 
practice—a prisoner whose extradition 


was demanded should first be called upon 


to satisfy the Law Courts of the country 
in which he was, for offences committed 
in that country. On that point also, 
|appeal was made to the Argentine 
Courts, and the Courts decided that, 
“under ‘the Treaty, they were entitled, 
‘first of all, to try Jabez Balfour, and to 
see that he paid the penalty for offences 
committed in that country before he was 
extradited. This was what was stated 
in answer to the hon. Member for Dept- 
ford the other day. The Provincial 
Authorities of the Provincein which Salta 
is decided that they must try him on the 
charge brought against him in that 
Province, and he told the hon. Member 
the other day that the legal vacation in 
that Province ended about the end of 
last month, and at the close of the vaca- 
tion the prosecution was to be proceeded 
with. The result of this prosecution 
was not yet known ; but meanwhile we 
had contended that under the Treaty 
the Federal Government ought to extra- 
dite Jabez Balfour, and we had done 
our best to secure that the extradition 
should take place immediately ; but the 
Provincial Authorities put forward their 
claim to try their case first. There was 
one further point, and it was whether 
there was any flaw in the Extradition 
Treaty which the present Government 
might have avoided, and by the avoid- 
ance of which the extradition might 
have been expedited. He had pointed 
out that the Government had done 
everything they could to enforce the pro- 
visions of the Treaty which exists ; 
the only remaining point was, whether 
they were in any way to blame for the 
fact that it did not contain provisions as 
stringent as it might have done. The 
hon. Member for Deptford talked about 
a special Extradition Treaty, passed with 
special reference to this case, ad hoc 
being the phrase he used. When Jabez 
Balfour arrived in the Argentine Re- 
public there was no Extradition Treaty 
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between it and this country. [ Hear, 
hear!”] The hon. Member for Dept- 
ford said “ Hear, hear!” Why was there 
not? An Extradition Treaty between us 
had been drawn up and signed, not by 
the present Government, but by the late 
Government——he was not quite certain 
about the date, but he thought it was in 
1888 ; anyhow, it was signed one or two 
years before the late Government left 
office. The present Government came 
into office and found it signed. The late 
Government were undoubtedly anxious, 
and rightly anxious, that an Extradition 
Treaty should exist between the Argen- 
tine Republic and this country, and they 
had got it signed ; but they did not suc- 
ceed in getting that Treaty ratified by 
the Argentine Republic. Then arose a 
case of great interest and notoriety 
owing to Jabez Balfour having taken 
up his residence in the Republic. He 
did not know whether in those circum- 
stances it would be supposed it would 
have been more easy for the pre- 
sent Government than it had been 
for the late Government to have 
secured a rapid ratification of the 
Extradition Treaty. It was, however, 
the fact that the present Government, 
within a comparatively short time of its 
coming into office, did find itself in a 
position to exchange the ratifications 
of that Treaty which had been signed 
by the previous Government. The pre- 
sent Government, finding themselves 
without an Extradition Treaty, and 
finding themselves face to face with the 
fact that an Extradition Treaty had 
been signed, but had not been ratified 
by the Argentine Legislature, spared no 
expense and no trouble to get Jabez 
Balfour extradited under that Treaty. 
Immediately it was ratified the point 
was raised whether its action was retro- 
spective or not, because it was not 
ratified till after Jabez Balfour arrived 
in the Argentine Republic. That was a 
very serious and novel point. It was 
decided that, although the Treaty was 
not ratified until after Balfour’s arrival, 
it did apply to his case, and since then 


his extradition had been pressed for. | 


There was no reason to presume that if 

the prosecution of Jabez Balfour in the 

Provincial Court resulted in a conviction 

he would not undergo the proper punish- 

ment for his offence ; still less was there 

any reason to suppose that, if the prose- 
Sir Edward Grey. 
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cution failed, the Federal Government 
would not at once act up to the spirit of 
its own declaration and proceed—as it 
had already endeavoured to proceed, and 
but for these prosecutions in the Pro- 
vincial Courts would have proceeded— 
at once with the extradition of Jabez 
Balfour. 

Mr. Bb. L. COHEN (Islington, E.) 
said, he was sorry there should be in the 
minds of any Members of the Govern- 
ment the slightest suspicion of a desire 
to attribute to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment a want of good faith; but he was 
bound to say he did not think the im- 
perfect statement just made had very 
much improved the case. Until the 
hon. Baronet rose he was certainly under 
the impression, which he shared with 
other Members, that, for this expendi- 
ture of £7,000, at least an Extradition 
Treaty had been obtained ; but now the 
Committee had been told that the Treaty 
existed before the Government came 
into Office. 

Sir E. GREY: No; I expressly 
stated that the Extradition Treaty had 
not come into force. 

Mr. COHEN said, he was coming to 
that. The Treaty was signed before the 
Government came into Office, and all 
that had been secured ‘by the zealous 
efforts of the Government was a ratifi- 
cation of this celebrated Treaty, and as 
the result we were no better off than we 
were before the ratification, when we 
had not incurred this expenditure. It 
would have been interesting had the 
Under Secretary informed the Committee 
what portion of the expenditure had 
been incurred in connection with Jabez 
Balfour, and how far the position had 
been improved by the zealous efforts of 
the Government. Al] that was gener- 
ally known was that a Police Inspector 
had been sent to the River Plate, the 
cost of his passage being some £80 or 
£90, and the ratification of this Extra- 
dition Treaty seemed to be the only 
return for £7,000 now asked for. He 
did not think the country would grudge 
£15,000 or more to obtain the presence 
of this much-sought-for ex-Member who 
held an office under the Crown, to which 
he was appointed by Her Majesty's 
Government before he left the country. 
The efforts to obtain that presence had 
turned out abortive, and he thought the 
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country would have been better satis- 
fied had this money been made a con- 
tribution to the Liberator Fund, where 
it would have done more concrete good 
than in obtaining the ratification of this 
Treaty, which had not secured nor did 
it seem likely to secure the extradition 
of the person for which object the Treaty 
was ratified. The country would be 
disappointed with the statement of the 
hon. Baronet, which showed we were no 
nearer our object than we were 18 months 


ago. 

Sir E. GREY : I just wish to explain 
that an Extradition Treaty signed is 
worth nothing until ratified. 

*Mr. W. R. CREMER (Shoreditch, 
Haggerston) said, Members could not 
disguise from themselves that there was 
a strong feeling out of doors among 


large sections of the people and not con- 


fined to any political Party—that some 
Members of the House had no sincere 
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that a large sum of money went out 
about a year and a half ago, ostensibly 
for the purpose of some waterworks, 
said to be in progress in that part 
of the world. Was the statement true, 
and if so, where did the money come 
from? He was surprised that hon Mem- 
bers should laugh at his statements, 
especially as so many thousands of people 
had been absolutely ruined by the 
collapse of the Liberator and the other 
Companies. He contended that it was the 
duty of the Government to find out from 
what source those funds came. It was 
rumoured that they came from a certain 
source—-— [An hon. Memper : -“ What 
source ?”] He was not going to fall into 
that trap. There was also a question 
put by the hon. Member for Shettield, as 
to whether there was any desire or inten- 
tion on the part of the then Government, 
whether in fact they winked at the 
escape of Mr. Jabez Balfour? He did 


desire to see Jabez Balfour return to| not think they did, but the point ought 


this country. 


He expressed no opinion | to be cleared up, and he hoped the Under 


as to the accuracy of this belief, but that | Secretary of State would give more 
the belief did obtain among a large information on that head, so that the 
number of people of this country it suspicion which the hon. Member for 
would be idle to deny. There was a Sheffield had voiced should be set at rest 
general belief, too, that Her Majesty’s | and silenced from this date. 

Government had not made the efforts) Coroner HOWARD VINCENT 
they ought to have made to secure the apologised for troubling the Com- 
return of the person in question. He | mittee again, but he happened to 
did not say that he shared that belief,|/ know something of this case, not only 
but the feeling existed and was growing. | from his police experience. but from 
He had listened attentively to the speech | having been in Argentina, and in 
of the Under Secretary for Foreign | a personal capacity seen the Minister 
Affairs, and did not think it answered | there in reference to Mr. Jabez Balfour. 
one or two questions in so complete a | Of the charge of £7,000, £600 was due 
manner as the Committee had a right on account of the case of Cornelius Herz; 
to expect. He failed to gather whether | and, on the police regulations bearing 





Her Majesty’s Government had made any 
effort to ascertain the nature of the 
charges made against Jabez Balfour at 
Salta. It was natural to expect this 
information, and to obtain it was a 
duty Her Majesty’s Government owed 
to our countrymen, hundreds of thou- 
sands of whom had been victimised by 
this man. Could the Government say 
who was the prosecutor and was it 
a collusive or a bona- fide action? 
Another mystery attaching to the 
matter was, whence came the funds 
which enabled Jabez Balfour to re- 
main in that part of the world? 
Thousands of pounds had been expended 
in efforts to prevent Jabez Balfour from 
being extradited. He had _ heard 





thereon, he contended that the French 
Government should bear the expense as 
regarded Herz. As regarded Balfour, 
he thought there had been a great 
deal too much formality and Govern- 
ment action. No doubt an Extradition 
Treaty was of no avail until ratified, 
but the case was perfectly well known 
in police practice, and he was quite 
sure the Metropolitan Police would 
have done everything possible to have 
effected the arrest of Jabez Balfour, 
and he did not doubt they had 
put forward every possible exertion. 
It was well known that it was often 
easier to obtain the surrender of a 
prisoner from a country with which there 
was no Extradition Treaty than from a 
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country with which such a Treaty had | 
heen concluded. The arrest of a prisoner | 
was generally a mere matter of energy 
and money. He knew that the late | 
President of the Argentine Republic and | 
the Minister of the Interior were most 
anxious to facilitate the extradition of 
Jabez Balfour, and the greatest credit 
was due to Mr. Welby, the First Secre- 
tary of the British Legation at Buenos 
Ayres, and to the Consul-General at 
Salta, for the efforts which they had 
made, The Government ought to let 
the Argentine Republic know that they 
attached the utmost importance to the 
speedy surrender of this criminal. If 
that view was expressed energetically, 
he believed that there would be very 
little delay before Jabez Balfour was 
shipped to this country. He did not 
understand why such an enormous sum 
should have been expended in connection 
with this case, especially as we seemed 
to be as far away as ever from the time 
when this infamous fugitive should appear 
in the dock at Bow Street. 

Sir R. T. REID explained that in 
addition to the expense of sending police 
officers to Buenos Ayres, very heavy legal 
expenses had been incurred in that 
country, where the scale of legal re- 
muneration was, he was informed, more 
satisfactory than it was here. If, as had 
been said, suspicions were entertained in 
connection with this case he trusted they 
would be duly formulated. The hon. 
Member behind him had spoken of sus- 
picious sources of money, and he regretted 
that when he asked what those sources 
were the hon. Member should have 
thought that he was laying a trap for 
him. 

*Mr. CREMER said, that he thought 
the question was addressed to him from 
the other side of the House by the hon. 
and learned Member for Deptford. 

Sir R. T. REID said, that the hon. 
Member’s explanation was entirely satis- 
factory. He could quite understand men 
and women who had lost very large sums 
of money through fraudulent companies 
entertaining suspicions even if they were 
unreasonable. His view was that the 
sooner these rumours were translated 
into plain language the better it would 
be. 

*Mr. CREMER: I will do as the hon. 
and learned Member suggests. The 
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general impression out of doors is that 
the money has come from the Debenture 
Corporation. 

Sir R. T. REID said, that he had 
never heard that rumour before, and that 
he had himself no knowledge of the 
sources from which the money had come, 
if money had been sent to Jabez Balfour 
in Argentina in order to assist him to 
remain abroad. If the hon. Member 
would bring to his notice any proper 
ground for instituting criminal proceed- 
ings against any one in the United 
Kingdom in respect of this or any other 
offence he would see that justice was 
done. The hon. Member had asked him 
to explain the nature of the charges at 
Salta that had delayed the extradition 
of Jabez Balfour. He believed that 
they were charges of fraud in conec- 
tion with some brewery company which 
was supposed to have been formed 
py Jabez Balfour in Argentina. It 
was not in the power of Her Majesty's 
Government to estimate the importance 
of those charges. The point was this— 
in the Extradition Treaty the Govern- 
ment of the Argentine Republic were 
bound to hand this individual over to 
the Government of this country, but it 
had been decided in the provincial Court 
of Salta, in Argentina, that before 
handing an individual over to any foreign 
country he must first have met any such 
charges that might have been made 
against him in Argentina, and the 
Public Prosecutor in Argentina would 
not forego that. The point was that 
the Government of this country were not 
in the least responsible for what had 
been done in Argentina, and he would 
further say they knew nothing at 
all about the question of where the 
funds came from, but if anyone would 
give him information on the subject it 
might be of service and would receive 
attention. The hon. Member for Sheffield 
made certain observations with regard 
to the delay which had taken place in 
this case, and he was good enough to 
exempt him from the very sweeping, and 
he thought unfounded, charges he had 
made against his predecessors in office. 
He would much have preferred it if the 
hon. Member had made these charges 
when those gentlemen were in the House 
to meet them. 

Sirk E. ASHMEAD - BARTLETT 
(Kent, Thanet): I made precisely the 
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same charges last year, and the hon. | | As long as it was thought, as it was 
Gentleman explained to me that he was | |‘ thought from month to month, that 
not personally responsible for the delay. | Balfour would be sent to this country, 
Sir R. T. REID said, his observa- | proceedings were postponed, because it 
tion was that he wished the hon. Gentle- | Was obvious in the interest of public 
man had made those charges in the | justice, that all these men should be tried 
nce of those to whom he imputed ‘together ; but immediately it was seen 
the delay. The person responsible in | that there would be indeterminate delay 
this matter was not the Solicitor General in the case of Balfour, proceedings were 
but the Attorney General, and when | commenced against the others. As far 
the House met last year the Attorney | as he could see, there had been no delay 
General was Lord Justice Rigby, and | whatever, except such as was deliberately 
his predecessor was the Lord Chief adopted in the hope entertained from 
Justice of England. But he, personally, month to month that Balfour would 
had never had any responsibility what-| be returned to this country for trial. 
ever in regard to this matter until the He hoped there would be no suspicion— 
month of October last, when he became for it would be a very unworthy sus- 
Attorney General. It would be a very | picion—that there was the slightest 
strong thing if any Attorney General desire on the part of any Members of 
had winked at the escape of Jabez|the Government, past or present, to 
Balfour. It really would be, he should shield from trial the person against 
imagine, a proper subject for impeach-| whom these charges were made. 
ment, and it would be a most short-| Mr. T. T. BUCKNILL (Surrey, 
sighted policy for any man to do anything | Epsom), whilst accepting without reserve 
of the kind. The facts were these. At the statements made by the Under 
the time when the prosecution against | Secretary for Foreign Affairs and others 
Hobbs and Wright took place, in| who had spoken for the Government, did 
December, 1892, there was no evidence | not think that those statements had gone 
before the Public Prosecutor which would | far enough, and that they had not got 
warrant any charge being made against | quite so much light on the subject as 
Jabez Balfour, and if the hon. Gentle- they ought to have. The facts as stated 
man had only seen the huge mass of | by the Government were these: That 
papers in the case he would well under- having obtained this extradition order 
stand how long a time it took to extri- so to speak, from the Federal Government, 
cate from its confusion the enormous Jabez Balfour, at the very critical 
volume of complicated transactions which moment, went to Salta, where some 
were involved. In December, 1892, | charge was preferred against him. 
when Hobbs and Wright were arrested, Sir E. GREY: He was at Salta, and 
there was no case whatever to warrant the Provincial Government there said 
proceedings against Balfour. Imme-/|they could not give him over to the 
diately on the arrest of Hobbs and Federal Authorities until he had satisfied 
Wright, Balfour disappeared from the|the charges brought against him at 
country. Why was there any delay in | Salta. 
endeavouring to bring him back? At| Mr. BUCKNILL said, that being at 
first the difficulty was that the Treaty Salta, he understood Jabez Balfour had 
had not been ratified. Then, from that committed some offence against the 
time proceedings had been going forward criminal law within the jurisdiction of 
constantly in the Argentine Republic, | the Provincial Government, and what 
and they had been in the hands of the they wanted to know, and what he 
Foreign Office and had been carried on, | thought they had a right to know, was 
he had no doubt, with all expedition. It what was the offence against the criminal 
was only in October, 1894, that the final law with which Balfour was charged, 
order of the Court of Appeal was made | and until he had answered which the 
for the extradition of Balfour, and | authorities at Salta declined to hand him 
immediately upon that came these pro- | over to the Federal Government. Fraud 
ceedings in the Provincial Court, which,| was a very general term. What they 
it had since been held, precluded the i 
extradition until Balfour had met the|ment surely ought to know, was what 
charges made against him in that country. | were the charges of fraud with regard to 
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some alleged brewery business! Salta 
was not a large place, and this matter 
could surely have been somewhat better 
cleared up than it was at the present 
moment. If the fraud charged related 
to something which, by some representa- 
tive out there, could be made known to 
the Government here, the Government 
had been very lax in not obtaining more 
information than they seemed to have 
got. Then, were they to understand | 
that if Jabez Balfour was acquitted of 
the charges made against him by the 
Provincial Government of Salta he would 
be immediately handed over, without 
further trouble or expense, to the Federal | 
Government, who would transfer him to 
the law officers of this country. 

Sir E. GREY replied that the Gov- 
ernment had never contended or admitted 
that the offences with which Jabez 
Balfour was charged before the pro- 
vincial authorities were entitled to 
impede his extradition to this country. 
On the contrary, they had pressed for his 
extradition in spite of these charges. 
The central fact, however, was not what 
the charges were, but that the public 
prosecutor of the provincial Court had 
refused to abandon those charges, and 
the provincial Court had refused to give 
Balfour up until such charges had been 
satisfied. That was the central point, 
and it was one which it was not in the 
power of the Government to overcome. 
As to the other question of the hon. and 
learned Member, if Jabez Balfour were. 
acquitted of the charges, the Federal 
Government had demanded that he 
should be given up by the provincial | 
authorities. As far as the Government 
knew and understood, the only ground | 
upon which the provincial authorities 
had refused to surrender him to the 
Federal Authorities was that the charges | 
in their Courts must be first satisfied, and 
they had every right to assume that if 
he was acquitted of such charges the 
provincial authorities would surrender 
him to the Federal Authorities who were 
anxious to do the best they could to 
extradite him under the treaty. 

Mr. C. B. STUART-WORTLEY 
(Sheffield, Hallam) remarked that the | 
narrative of the Under Secretary for | 
Foreign Affairs stopped at the most im- | 
portant point. Inspector Tonbridge had | 


Mr. Bucknill. 
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now come home, and there could be no 
earthly doubt that he had told the Goy- 
ernment the whole details of the pro- 
ceedings now pending against Jabez 
Balfour. What they wanted to know 
was, were these instituted by the pro- 
vincial authorities or were they instituted 
at the instance of a private individual ? 

Str E. GREY: At the instance of 
the public prosecutor of the province. 

Mr. STUART-WORTLEY : Then 
was he in custody ? 

Sir E. GREY: Yes. 

Mr. STUART-WORTLEY : Was 


2) Bill. 


‘there any engagement that upon his 


regaining his liberty this country should 
be entitled to claim his extradition ! 


The hon. Member was speaking at 
Twelve o'clock, when the Debate stood 
adjourned. 


The House resumed. 


MAGISTRATES AS CHAIRMEN OF 
DISTRICT COUNCILS. 

Address agreed to for Return showing, 
in each county, the number of Magis- 
trates who have been placed upon the 
Bench in virtue of their election as 
Chairmen of District Councils, in accord- 
ance with Section 22 of the Local Gov- 
ernment Act, 1894.—(Mr. Loder.) 


|GRAND JURIES (IRELAND) (NO. 2) BILL. 


Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 1. 


And, it being after Midnight, and 
Objection being taken to further pro- 


| ceeding, the Chairman left the Chair to 


make his Report to the House. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 


again 6th March. 


House adjourned at Ten minutes 
after Twelve o'clock. 
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close of this Sitting; but, at any rate, 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. | the Bill will be circulated to-morrow 
morning. 


Wednesday, 6th March 1895. 
ORDER OF THE DAY. 





THE BURIALS BILL. 


The House met at a Quarter past 
Twelve of the Clock. 


IMPORT DUTIES ON COTTON 


*Mr. J. CARVELL WILLIAMS 
(Notts, Mansfield) rose to move the 
Second Reading of the Burials Bill. He 


said, he was aware that the subject was 


MANUFACTURE. | by no means an attractive one ; but two 


Address moved,—For Copies of Repre- | things at least might be said on its be- 
sentations made to the Governor of half. One was, that it was a painfully 
India, in March 1894, against the exclu- | practical subject ; and the other, that it 
sion of Cotton Manufactures from Import had not been brought before this House 
Duties by Chambers of Commerce and | for a very considerable period. It was 
other public bodies in India.—/ Mr. J. H. | now nearly 20 years since the first of a 
Maden. ) long series of Burials Bills was intro- 

Motion agreed to. duced, but he was not going to trouble 

| the House with what might be termed 


THE IRISH.LAND BILL. 


the ancient history of the question. It 


THe CHIEF SECRETARY ror would be sufficient if he took, as a start- 


IRELAND (Mr. J. Mortey, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne) : Mr. Speaker—I wish 
to correct a not very important mis- 
statement which slipped through the 
other night. When I was explaining 
the Land Bill I stated, in connection 
with the revival of Section 13, that after 
the landlord had not objected to the 
presumption of an agreement to sell, 
then if he and the tenant could not 
agree as to the price the Land Com- 
mission should fix the price. Well, I 
used words which conveyed that if, at 
this final stage, the landlord objected to 
the price, then the transaction would be 
atanend. That is not our intention. 
If the landlord makes no objection after 
the prescribed time to the Land Com- 
mission, deeming an agreement for pur- 
chase to have been entered into, it is to 
be assumed—and it will be found by 
the Bill that we do assume—that there- 
by, in case of disagreement as to price 
between himself and the tenant, he 
assents to the price being fixed by the 
Land Commission ; in other words, he 
has one opportunity of objecting to the 
transaction, not two, as, perhaps. I led 
the House to suppose. 

Mr. W. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8.) 
asked when the Bill would be circulated, 
as it had been promised for Tuesday 
or Wednesday. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I do not think I 
made so definite a promise as that. I 
believe copies will be accessible at the 


VOL, XXXL. [rourrn series. | 





ing point, the passing of the Burial Act 
of 1880, which marked an entirely new 
departure in Burial Legislation. It was 
the result of a bitter struggle, which 
lasted for 10 Sessions ; and, although the 
Act was passed by the Liberal Govern- 
ment of that day, it was in the hands of 
his hou. Friend, the Member for East 
Denbighshire, whose ability and _per- 
sistency in its previous advocacy made 
him regret that the chances of the ballot 
had not committed the present Bill to 
his charge, rather than to his own. That 
Act established a principle of great im- 
portance, inasmuch as it legalised Non- 
conformistservicesin consecrated ground, 
whether in parochial churchyards or 
parochial cemetries. By that means it 
we an end to the many scandals arising 

om clerical refusals to bury un-baptized 
persons in the only places of interment 
in a parish. It was also a Clergy Relief 
Act, as well as one for the relief of Non- 
conformists, because it permitted the 
Established Clergy to conduct a special 
form of service in cases where the use of 
the Church of England service in its 
entirety was prohibited. It also per- 
mitted them to officiate in the unconse- 
crated parts of cemeteries, and in unconse- 
crated chapels, though it did not, at the 
same time, similarly permit Noncon- 
formists to have the use of consecrated 
mortuary chapels. He should have to 
refer later on to the practical working of 
this Act of 1880 ; but the point to which 
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he now called attention was, that it was 
both an incomplete and an inconsistent 
measure. Its great defect was that, 
while it practically put an end to the 
distinction between consecrated and un- 
consecrated ground, it did not at the 
same time also repeal those provisions of 
previous Burial Acts, which compelled 
Burial Boards to divide cemeteries into 
consecrated and unconsecrated parts and 
to erect a chapel in each. It, therefore, 
kept up unnecessary and invidious dis- 
tinctions, gave Burial Boards vexatious, 
because needless, trouble, and did not put 
a stop to the waste of public money 
caused by the erection of chapels which, 
in many cases, were superfluous. The 
Act also left untouched the whole ques- 
tion of burial fees, which, as he should 
show, were even more unjust now than 
they were prior to the passing of the 
Act. All that was pointed out to the 
Government of that day, and it was dis- 
tinctly intimated that the measure would 
be accepted as an instalment only of the 
Legislation needed, and not as a final 
and completely satisfactory measure. The 
Government admitted its deficiencies, 
and, by way of a solatium to disappointed 
Nonconformists, intimated through the 
Lord Chancellor, Lord Selborne, that 
they would, at no distant day, review all 
the existing burial statutes with a view 
to their revision. The no distant day 
had not, however, arrived at the end 
of some 14 years, and it was because 
of that long-deferred hope that the pre- 
sent Bill was submitted to the judgment 
of the House. He ought, however, to 
state that both in 1885 and 1886 
the Liberal Government of that time 
brought in a measure resembling the 
present Bill, but were unable to make 
any substantial progress with it; and, 
although a Bill had been brought in 
in every succeeding Session since, this 
was the first time that an opportunity 
had been secured for pressing the sub- 
ject on the attention of Parliament. 
The necessity for an alteration of the 
law had become increasingly urgent 
during the last few years, and was 
growing year by year. One reason was, 
that many of the ancient churchyards 
no longer contained room for the burial 
of the dead, and, as a consequence, they 
were being closed by Orders in Council ; 
so that new burial-places had to be pro- 
vided. Another reason was to be found 
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in the passing of the Local Government 
Act of last year. That Act included 
the Burial Acts among the “ Adoptive 
Acts,” which might be adopted by the 
Parish Councils. As a consequence, new 
public bodies would now have to en- 
counter all the perplexities and difficul- 
ties arising out of those Acts, and if he 
was not much mistaken they would sub- 
mit to the anomalies and injustice which 
they involved with a great deal less 
patience than the old Burial Boards. 
If nothing else moved them, they would 
be impelled by their financial necessities 
to protest against the wastefulness of 
the present system ; and they would in- 
sist that the cost of burials should not 
be needlessly increased by the erection 
of unnecessary buildings and the pay- 
ment of fees for which no service was 
rendered in return. He had spoken of 
the future ; but a sufficiently strong case 
for this Bill could be made out by a 
reference to what had alreacty happened, 
and was happening almost every week, 
as a result of opposition to the existing 
law. There were numerous parishes in 
which the Burials Question had taken 
the place of the Anti-Church-Rate Agi- 
tation of past times, in the wrangling 
and the bitterness which it had caused. 
Burial Board elections turned upon the 
question : “Shall the required cemetery 
be consecrated or not; or shall there be 
one mortuary chapel or two; or shall 
the parish be burdened, not only with 
the cost of the cemetery, but with 
heavy and unearned clerical fees!” 
Several Burial Boards, sustained by the 
opinion and the votes of the inhabitants, 
had firmly refused to comply with the 
provisions of the law which required 
them to apply to the Bishop for conse- 
cration. But this strange thing had 
happened, that even a Liberal Home 
Secretary had felt it to be his duty to 
apply to the Courts of Law for a man- 
damus to compel refractory Burial 
Boards to ask the Bishop of the diocese 
to perform a religious act, to the legal 
consequences of which they strongly ob- 
jected. He need not suggest that this 
must be most repugnant to the feelings 
of the right hon. Gentleman now Home 
Secretary, because he had himself 
publicly declared that it was peculiarly 
distasteful to him to take such a ques- 
tion into a Court of Law, and that it 
was a most invidious position in which 
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to place an officer of the Executive |and at another conference, expressed the 
Government. He hoped that the House | opinion that— 
would not regard this beg & mere contest | «in our future cemeteries there should be no 
between Nonconformists and Church- | division of ground into consecrated and uncon- 
. . secrated, but that, the whole cemetery having 
men. ‘if time permitted he could quote | Nagai euvasel tn’ peupetulty ‘Gar: tall 
the opinions of well-known Churchmen, | purposes, the Church should be content to adopt 
both clerical and lay, who had expressed | the principle that the grave, in whatsoever part 


precisely the same objections to the | it may be dug, is sufficiently consecrated by the 
existing cemetery system as had been 
taken by Nonconformists during these 
painful burial contests. He must, how- 
ever, refer to the opinions and to the 
action of some of the Bishops, who had 
frankly admitted that the passing of the | 
Act of 1880 had effected a change which 
had modified their previous views, and 


words of prayer said beside it,’’ 


After the Act of 1880 had been passed, 
the same Bishop made this important 
statement :— 

‘*Tf no part of a public cemetery can hence- 
forth be set apart, consecration has no longer 


any effect. I might add that a bishop has no 
locus standi for assuming to dedicate by a Church 





rendered it necessary to abandon old | ceremonial what is to be no more for the use of 
obligations and restrictions. In a De- | Church people than for Nonconformists, who do 


\},_ | not desire, even if they do not dislike, such con- 
bate on the Act of 1880, the late Arch-| .oootion.” An episcopal act solemnly affecting 


bishop Tait spoke of a cemetery with | to set apart half a cemetery does but embarrass 
two chapels as— an otherwise clear position. Viewed in one way 
| it seems to me a fiction—professing to set apart 
‘“‘a proclamation to the whole world of the | for special uses what can no longer be set apart. 
differences between the Church and Dissenters, | Viewed in another way it is an intrusion of 
and he should not regret if the instances of that | Church offices into ground which belongs not 
proclamation were not multiplied.”’ to the Church alone, but equally to Noncon- 
formists.”’ 





He had also previously suggested that a 
chapel might be placed for the use of all|The Bishop of Ely had the courage of 
parties contiguous to, but not upon, con- | his convictions, for, having come to the 
secrated ground. The present Bishop | conclusion that consecration had become 
& London, while Bishop of Exeter, ro- a fictitious ceremony, he refused to con- 
ferring to the probability of further ”™ we P 
alterations in the burial laws, said— secrate any more cemeteries in his 
I . sn diocese. The Bishop of Ely was not the 
“It would be necessary in providing for the _ r : 
future to do away with the distinction between | Only Bishop who had acted this coura- 
consecrated and unconsecrated ground. It| geous and consistent part, for the late 
would not be possible in future to compel the hbishop M. hen Bishop of P. 
erection in cemeteries of separate chapels for Archbishop Magee, when Bishop of Peter- 
al ae of ao Gee of mone. Nor| borough, refused to consecrate several 
could he say it wo esirable. e ve . . . 
existence of the two chapels in a cemetery -—4 cemeteries. The late Bishop of Lincoln 
a scandal and a reproach.” did the same, and, as nobody thought of 
mandamusing the Bishops, those ceme- 
a cemetery at Accrington, said— teriesremained unconsecrated to this day. 
“There is only one thing that gives me Other Bishops had been willing to con- 
pe. ~y on is when I look round the ceme-|duct a dedication service, instead of a 
y and see three chapels standing there, which . . : : 
are so many witnesses that Christian people are consecration oa htaetg of the ordinary kind. 
not all of one mind ; that the distinctions which | The present Bishop of St. Albans did so 
part them in life are, unhappily, continued | in the case of the cemetery provided at 
after death.” St. Albans, under what was known as 


On another occasion, at Royton, the|Marten’s Act, saying, as he did so, 
same Bishop said— that he regarded the ceremony as a 
peaceful solution of that which was dis- 
“Ido hope the day will when Church- : : q 
men, Pal vadl  fl ‘oad, Baeen Chteaihe turbing many minds. The late Bishop 
may at last agree to use the same building set of Carlisle also expressed approval of 
apart for the holy purpose of reading a service | the action of his brother Bishop of St. 
over the dead.”’ Albans, and the Bishop ef Ripon was 
The late Bishop of Ely, in 1879, equally | Willing to follow his example where there 
deprecated the erection of two chapels,|W&@8 agreement on the subject in the 
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The late Bishop Fraser, in consecrating 
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locality. He was aware that the present 
Archbishop of Canterbury had lately 
written— 

‘**T never consent to what is called dedication ; 


it isa mere deception, leading people to suppose 
that the burial-ground is duly consecrated.’ 


So that what three of his prelatical breth- 
ren regarded as a fitting and Christian 
proceeding, the Primate stigmatised as 
“mere deception.” He had given the 
opinions of five Bishops of the Church, 
because he felt sure that they would 
have weight with Churchmen in this 
House, and he should be both surprised 
and disappointed if, when Bishops led 
the way in the direction of liberality and 

sense, the laity of the Church 
refused to follow their episcopal leaders. 


The Bishops to whom he had referred | 


had confined their objections to two 
points—the division of burial-grounds | 
into consecrated and unconsecrated parts, 
and the erection of two chapels where | 
one would suffice; but they had said 
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complaint of that deputation would he 
found in a memorial which, some time 
ago, was forwarded to the Home Seecre 
tary by the Town Council of Worcester, 
and which had been supported by some 
other public bodies also. In_ that 
memorial, they said :—- 


‘* Your memorialists especially point out the 
injustice thus occasioned to the rateyayers, who 
are not only taxed for the support of the ceme- 
teries, but also have to pay an extra tax, in 
addition to the purchase-money payable to the 
Burial Board, to the minister for land which he 
has not helped to acquire...... Your 
memorialists submit that no justification can 
be found for continuing the right to receive the 
fees to which objection is taken in perpetuity by 
incumbents and ministers who have never 
received, or been entitled to receive, any fees 
| in respect of burials in the churchyards of their 
parishes.”’ 





Those were only general statements ; 
|but a few figures would show that 
lin some cases these fees constituted 
a serious burden on the ratepayers. 
‘Thus the Hampstead vestry complained 





nothing in condemnation of the fees |that the vicar had, during ten years, 
which were now exacted for the benefit | received on an average above £700 a 
of the clergy and other Church officials. | year from fees in the consecrated part of 
That was a matter of considerable|the cemetery; and, whereas he had 
practical importance, and one to which it | received about £9,000, the net loss to 
was necessary to call the special attention | the ratepayers on the cemetery had been 
of the House. The theory on which the | about £15,000. In the cemetery of 
Burial Acts appeared to have been W eston-super-Mare it appeared that out 
constructed was, that the parochial|of £11,563 received for interments, 
cemetery took the place of the church-|nearly half had gone to the church 
yard, and, therefore, the same fees which | officials. But perhaps the most striking 
had been payable to the incumbent, the | facts were contained in a Parliamentary 
clerk, and the sexton, in connection with | Return which was presented in 1893. 
burials in the churchyard, were made | It was a Return of fees received by the 
payable to those functionaries in the| London clergy in connection with the 
consecrated parts of cemeteries now. If |metropolitan cemeteries in the five years 
those fees were limited to the mere |ending September 30th, 1892. During 
performance of burial services, they | that time the inhabitants of the City of 
would not be seriously objected to; but | London had to pay £2,632 ; of Islington, 
fees were also payable on the purchase | £2,038 ; of Lambeth, £1,496 ; of Pad- 
of graves, on the construction of vaults, |dington, £2,889. Brompton Cemetery 
on the erection of tombstones and | yielded to the clergy the large sum of 
railings ; and these fees varied from a £8,092 ; and for only 717 interments 
few shillings to many pounds. A fort-| in the metropolitan cemeteries the clergy 
night ago a deputation from the Town had received no less than about £27,000, 
Councils of Worcester and Newport, and or about £5,400 a year. And for those 
from other public bodies, waited on the | payments, be it remembered, they ren- 
Home Secretary, to protest against the dered no service whatever. It might be 
continuance of what they regarded as un- said that, whatever ground of objection 
just and vexatious exactions. It wasnot Churchmen might have to these pay- 
a Liberationist, or even a Liberaldemon- ments, they did not affect Noncon- 
stration, for, among the Members of formists, because they were confined to 
Parliament present were some who sat the consecrated ground. But under the 
on the opposite side of the House. The Act of 1880, Nonconformists were now 
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buried in consecrated as well as uncon- 
secrated ground, and though they had 
the services of their own minister, the 
fee for the service went to the minister 
who did nothing in return. The injus- 
tice of the system did not even end at 
that point; for several Burial Boards 
had been in the habit of exacting in the 
unconsecrated parts of their cemeteries 
exactly the same fees as were payable to 
the clergy in the consecrated parts. 
Last week he addressed a question to 
the Home Secretary as to four Burial 
Boards, which had, in that way, flag- 
rantly violated one of the provisions of 
the Burial Acts, and previous to that he 
called his attention to the similarly 
illegal tables of fees of other boards, and 
he was constantly receiving information 
of the like kind from other places. The 
House would hardly believe that, in a 
few instances, Burial Boards had been 
in the habit of paying, or, at least, offer- 
ing, to Dissenting ministers the same fees 
for grave spaces, for tombstones and such 
like, as are paid to the Established 
clergy ; their object no doubt being to 
make burials in unconsecrated ground 
as expensive as those in consecrated 
ground, and thereby to prevent a _pre- 
ference being given to the unconsecrated 
ground. Whatever the motive, he did 


not hesitate to denounce such exactions 


as a plundering of the public by the 
public’s own servants ; and though the 
Home Oftice had interfered to stop these 
exactions where they had been dis- 
covered, it was time that Parliament put 
an end to a specially odious form of 
taxation for the benefit of ministers of 


religion. A Select Committee of this 
House was appointed in 1882 to 
inquire into the whole subject of 


ecclesiastical and mortuary fees, and 
after collecting a large amount of valu- 
able evidence, offered the following recom- 
mendations :—(1) that mortuary fees 
should be abolished; saving existing 
rights ; (2) that fees should be paid only 
for service actually rendered ; (3) that 
other ecclesiastical fees should be 
abolished ; and (4) that the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners should make up the de- 
ficiency in clerical incomes caused by the 
adoption of such recommendations. He 
was not proposing changes so exten- 
sive as those; for the present Bill did 
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divided into two main parts; the first 
part dealing only with cemeteries, and 
the second relating to Nonconformist 
burials in churchyards. The chief pro- 
visions of the Bill, which amended the 
general law, were to be found in the 
second, third and fourth clauses. No 
attempt was made to prohibit the con- 
secration of cemeteries ; but the obliga- 
tion on Burial Boards to obtain consecra- 
tion was abolished, and they were not 
to be permitted to distinguish in any 
way consecrated from unconsecrated 
ground. Instead, therefore, of allowing 
only partial consecration, as at present, 
the Bill would allow of the consecration 
of the whole of a cemetery by the Church 
of England, or any other religious body 
which was willing to defray the expense 
of consecration. The same principle 
applied also to the cemetery chapels. 
This liberty, however, was coupled with 
an important condition, which might be 
said to contain the vital principle of the 
Bill. Consecration was not to confer 
any right or privilege, or impose any 
disability, obligation, or liability which 
would not have attached to such burial 
ground if the same had remained uncon- 
secrated. Any chapel also, whether con- 
secrated or not, would be available for all 
persons officiating in the cemetery. By 
the adoption of this simple but efficacious 
principle, consecration would become a 
purely religious ceremony, which would 
not be followed by objectionable dis- 
tinctions and restrictions. The religious 
susceptibilities of churchmen would be 
consulted, while all parties would be 
placed on an equal footing in the burial 
ground for which all had helped to pay, 
and in which they had a common 
interest. Another important effect 
would be to give greater freedom to 
burial authogities in the laying out of 
cemeteries and the erection of chapels, 
while a cause of bitter contention would 
cease to exist. There was one other 
provision of the Bill to which he must 
call attention, because it related to the 
question of fees, which, as he had said, 
was the subject of loud complaint. The 
9th Clause saved the existing right 
of the present incumbents to fees in the 
case of all existing cemeteries, but no 
similar fees would be paid in the case 
of future cemeteries, and the fees now 


not touch the fees levied in churchyards, | paid would cease with the deaths or 
but was limited to cemeteries. It ™ resignation of the present occupants of 
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office. It might possibly be objected 
that, although the rights of existing 
incumbents were preserved, the Church 
would ultimately suffer loss by the 
abolition of the clerical fees. To that 
objection he would reply by asking two 
questions : Was it fitting that the clergy 
should to any extent be remunerated 
by means of a species of death duties— 
by what were practically taxes levied in 
connection with the interment of the 
dead? And would the Established 
Church be strengthened by _indis- 
solubly associating the rite of consecra- 
tion with exactions which a large por- 
tion of the community—Churchmen as 
well as Dissenters—consider to be pecu- 
liarly offensive and unjust! If any hon. 
Members opposite should think he was 
proposing a daring innovation, the very 
novelty of which should be fatal to its 
success, let him remind them, and remind 
the House, of a striking event which 
occurred in the year 1879—the year 
before his right hon. Friend succeeded in 
passing his measure. In that year three 
Conservative Members brought in the 
Public Health Act 1875, Amendment 
(Interments) Bill—a measure which had 
since been popularly known by the shorter 
title of ‘“ Marten’s Act.” That Bill 
was supported by the entire Conserva- 
tive Party ; was passed by the House of 
Lords, and was even assented to by the 
Bench of Bishops. It was true that it 
was a very cumbrous and ill-drawn Act ; 
since it merely tacked together the 345 
Clauses of the Public Health Act of 
1846 and the Cemeteries Clauses Act 
of 1847, and made them applicable to 
cemeteries and to public authorities. But 
what did the Act do? It gave to Sani- 
tary Authorities almost all the liberty 
which he was now claiming for Burial 
Boards. It did indeed provide that, if 
there be consecrated ground in a 
cemetery, a chapel shall be built upon 
it, and a chaplain must be appointed ; 
but then it left it wholly to the local 
authority to decide whether there shall 





be any consecration or not. The Act 
also completely altered the status of the | 
parochial clergy ; inasmuch as it gave | 
them no authority whatever, and no 
claim to any fees whatever. In fact, | 
under Marten’s Act, the parochial incum- | 
bent disappeared from the scene as com- | 
pletely as though he were disestablished. 
No wonder that parochial authorities 
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who had discovered the virtues of that 
Act, had in recent years provided ceme- 
teries under it, instead of what are 
known as the Burials Acts. Perhaps 
the most striking fact of recent occur- 
rence was that the Town Council of 
Oxford had just provided three. ceme- 
teries for that city, and not one of them 
had been consecrated, nor could the Cor- 
poration be compelled to have them con- 
secrated. He was aware there were 
Churchmen in Oxford who regarded this 
asa grievance ; but it was the only course 
open to the Oxford Town Council to 
protect the citizens from unjust exac- 
tions, and, if Oxford Churchmen would 
have their grievance redressed, they 
should support this Bill. He had made 
this reference to Marten’s Act because it 
answered by anticipation some of the 
objections which might be offered to the 
present Bill. Objectors would have to 
show why the same liberty which it had 
given to Sanitary Authorit‘es should rot 
be given to Parish Councils or Burial 
Boards, and also why the inhabitants of 
all parishes should not have the protec- 
tion which some parishes already posses- 
sed under that Act. The second part of 
the Bill proposed certain Amendments 
in the Burial Act of 1880, and 
this was the most painful part of the 
case which he had to submit to the 
House. It would not have been forgotten 
that, during the agitation which preceded 
the adoption of that Act, it was confi- 
dently predicted that, if any other ser- 
vices than those of the Church of Eng- 
land were permitted in churchyards, 
the most distressing consequences would 
follow. They were told that there would 
be scenes of “foul obscenity” and 
“ribald atheism” —- He was quoting 
phrases used at the time—and pictures 
were drawn of Mormon and Shaker and 
infidel funerals. Even Mr. Matthew 
Arnold, who was by no means an hysterical 
person, thought that it was extremely 
likely that the Act would “ vulgarise the 
English people.” He need not say that 


‘not one of those portentous prophecies 


had been fulfilled. The Act had now 
been in operation for 14 years, and he 
could not recall a single case in which 
the liberty granted by the Act had been 
abused by those for whose benefit it was 
passed. There had, indeed, been some 
very painful incidents arising out of the 


operation of the Act, but they had, he 
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was obliged to say, been caused by 
clergymen and other parochial officials, 
who had never been reconciled to the 
passing of the Act, and had, therefore, 
done their best and their worst, either to 
render it inoperative, or to make its 
operation as disagreeable as possible to 
the relatives of deceased persons. 
The result had been that in some parishes 
the Act had become a dead letter, be- 
cause the inhabitants had been afraid 
to exercise the right which it had given 
them, and then the fewness of Dissent- 
ing burials was pointed to, toprove thefew- 
ness of Dissenters, or that there was no 
necessity for passing such an Act. He 
admitted that a few of the clergy had 
acted simply under a misapprehension of 
the actual provisions of the law ; either 
in regard to the required notice, or to 
the limits of their own powers ; and that 
had been especially the case in regard to 
the burial of non-parishioners. But the 
actions of a much larger number could not 
be excused on any such ground. He could 
occupy the greater part of that sitting in 
describing in detail cases which would, 
he ventured to think, excite both the 
astonishment and the indignation of the 
House. He would, however, refrain from 
doing so, and for this reason. He was 
honestly desirous of avoiding, as far as 
possible, the introduction of irritating 
matter into that day’s discussion, and 
especially he wished to avoid entering 
into personal controversies. He should, 
therefore, only describe in general terms 
the action of those clergymen who had 
refused loyally to accept the decision of 
the Legislature; but, if necessary, he could 
give full particulars to substantiate his 
statements. In some instances, frivolous 
or ill-founded objections had been taken 
to the notices of Nonconformist burials ; 
or the letter of the law had been insisted 
upon, while its spirit had been dis- 
regarded. Very frequently there had 
been refusals to allow burials in family 
graves unless the incumbent were allowed 
to officiate, and that, notwithstanding 
that payment had been made for such 
graves. In other cases, the remains of 
deceased persons had been relegated to 
some obscure corner of the churchyard, 
where suicides and disreputable persons 
were interred ; and in one well-known 
case the grave was dug from north to 
south instead of from east to west, 
as usual, and was distinguished from 
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other graves by black posts. Sometimes 
the payment of fees had been insisted 
upon before the opening of the grave ; 
or the sexton had refused to fill the grave 
except on the same condition ; both re- 
quirements being distinctly illegal. Then 
the burial of non-parishioners had been 
refused, unless the parties would forego 
a Nonconformist burial service. There 
had also been illegal demands of extra 
fees, and in one case the incumbent 
refused to register a Nonconformist 
burial until compelled to do so by the 
threat of legal proceedings. Welsh 
Nonconformists had had a special cause 
of complaint, arising out of the fact that 
the clergy had arbitrarily, and of course 
illegally, endeavoured to exact a fixed 
fee in lieu of the ancient voluntary 
offerings at the graveside. The refusal 
to toll the bell at Nonconformist burials 
had been very common, though some- 
times it had been tolled in consideration 
of the payment of an extra fee. Ina 
few cases—but a few, he was glad to say 
—there had been a churlish refusal to 
allow the use of the parish bier, ropes 
and planks, and other facilities belonging 
to the parish. He wished he could stop 
here,, but he had yet to advert to a class 
of cases of a still worse character. In 
addition to the petty annoyances which 
he had thus briefly described, there had 
been several cases of positive obstruction, 
or of the most offensive displays of 
clerical intolerance. Sometimes burial 
parties had been threatened with a prose- 
cution for brawling, for so harmless a 
proceeding as the singing of a hymn, or 
thesinging had been peremptorily stopped. 
Churchyard gates had been locked 
against funeral parties, which have had 
to enter by some back way, or specially- 
provided gate, and even through holes 
in the churchyard palings, or a gap in 
the hedge; or else the gates had not 
been opened until after unreasonable 
delay. There had even been cases in 
which clergymen had forced themselves 
upon the parties, and insisted on officiat- 
ing. In one instance, both the clergy- 
man and the Nonconformist minister 
read the service against each other, and 
in another, the clergyman read the ser- 
vice after that of the Nonconformist had 
concluded. Where the clergy had not 
proceeded to such lengths as_ these, 
there had been vehement and offensive 
protests against Nonconformist services 
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in the churchyard; one clergyman 
actually preaching on the subject on the 
following Sunday, when he took for his 
text the passage, “He shall be buried 
with the burial of an ass”! He passed 
by the misconduct of parish clerks and 
sextons in some cases, as they had 
simply followed the bad example of their 
superiors ; but he must state that in one 
case the sexton had the indecency to 
commence filling the grave while the 
Nonconformist service was proceeding. 
He did not say all that might be said 
upon occurrences so painful and so repre- 
hensible, but he ventured to assert that 
there was no one in that House, either on 
that side or the other, who would defend 
such proceedings, and who would not 
agree with the poet who had said- 

** Not friends alone such obsequies deplore : 

They make mankind the mourners ! "’ 

It was not for him to read lectures to 
the Established clergy, but he might 
remind them of the weighty utterance 
of that eminent ecclesiastical Judge, Sir 
John Nicholl, in a case of refusing to 
bury the unbaptised :— 

“Tt is by a lenient and liberal interpretation 
of the laws of disability and exclusion, and not 
by a captious and vexatious application of them, 
that the true interests and the true dignity of 
the Church Establishment are best maintained.”’ 
He would, in addition, only remind the 
House that the grievances complained of 
wounded the feelingsof menand of women 
just when, because of affliction, they were 
least able to resent injustice or to obtain 
redress. And for that reason he asked 
that House to protect those who, from 
the very necessity of the case, were unable 
to protect themselves. It was for that 
purpose that the present Bill proposed, 
as the second part, certain Amendments 
in the law of 1880. It did so by 
shortening the time of notice of a Non- 
conformist burial service ; by extending 
the hours during which such burials 
might take place, and by permitting 
burials on Sundays, Good Friday and 
Christmas Day. It also authorised the 
incumbent to dispense with the notice, 
and in certain cases allowed of burial 
without the legal notice. It removed 
all doubt in the case of non-parishioners, 
by enacting that the provisions of the 
Act should be applicable as in other cases. 
Then there was a clause of much greater 
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importance, Clause 13, which embodied 
the fundamental principle of that part of 
the Measure. It was as follows :— 


“13.—( (1) In the case of burials under the said 
Act [1880] it shall not be lawful for the incum- 
bent of any parish to subject to any dis- 
advantage the relatives of deceased persons, by 
refusing permission to bury in available graves 
in which relatives of the deceased are interred ; 
or by setting apart particular portions of such 
churchyard for such burials ; or by distinguish- 
ing in any way from other graves the graves of 
persons buried in accordance with the provisions 
of the said Act. (2) It shall not be lawful in 
the case of burials to prevent the use of the 
gateways, entries, or paths commonly used in 
the case of other burials, and any attempt to 
prevent such use shall be deemed to be an 
obstruction under the said Act. (3) It shall 
not be lawful in the case of burials to refuse, or 
prevent, the tolling of the bell, or the use of 
any bier, planks, or other appliances commonly 
used at burials, and the sexton and gray edigger 
shall discharge such duties as are obligatory on 
them in the case of other burials.”’ 


He did not profess to believe that even 
that clause would render altogether impos- 
sible the recurrence of such incidents as 
those to which he had referred ; but it 
would be an aftirmation by the Legis- 
lature of the principle on which the 
Act of 1880 was based; while it 
would enable the Courts of Law to 
restrain to some extent clergymen 
and other parochial officials from resort- 
ing to unworthy expedients, which they 
could now adopt with absolute impunity. 
He had to thank the House for its 
patient listening to a statement which, 
as he said at the outset, could have no 
attractions, and which must have caused 
pain to some of those whom he had ad- 
dressed. He had endeavoured to state, 
as clearly and as dispassionately as he 
could, the circumstances which rendered 
such a measure as this absolutely neces- 
sary, in the interest of social peace, and, 
he would add, of religion also. He did 
not ask the House to pass this Bill as 
part of a plan of campaign against the 
Church Establishment, but as a practi- 
cal measure, dealing with a painful and 
practical evil. Although he had been 
fighting the battle of religious equality 
all through his public life, he had always 
deplored the necessity for fighting it at 
the graveside and over the coffins of the 
dead. Episcopalians and Nonconformists 
would, no doubt, always have their dif- 
ferences during life ; but there was surely 
no need, or excuse, for perpetuating and 
accentuating them in death. They might 
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rightly struggle with each other on the| pulsory powers of purchase, and he 
platform and in the Press, at the polling-| thought it might be questioned whe- 
booth and in Parliament ; but there was|ther that Act did confer compulsory 


one spot on earth where contention and | 
| put to the promoters of this Bill was- 


bitterness should have no place—that 
spot which they all agreed to designate as 


“The field and acre of our God!” He) 


begged to move the Second Reading of 
the Bill. 

*Mr. W. E. M. TOMLINSON (Pres- 
ton) said, he was glad to hear that this 
Bill did not form part of the plan of 
campaign against the Church, but had 
the hon. Member not assured them 
on that point they would hardly have 
thought it. When the hon. Member 
was examined before the Committee, he 
stated that he was connected with a 
Society known as the Liberation Society, 
and that he took a special interest in the 
question of burials. He thought, there- 
fore, that members of the Church of 
England ought to look closely into a Bill 
brought in under such auspices. He 
could not help wishing that this Bill had 
been brought in on the lines of the 
speech addressed to the House by the 
right hon. Gentleman (Sir G. O. Morgan) 
on the introduction of the Bill of 1880. 
Then the right hon. Gentleman said that 
he rose to move the Second Read- 
ing of a Bill which he _ sincerely 
trusted would close one of the most 
painful controversies that had ever 
harassed the mind of that House. 
He should be sorry to introduce into the 
discussion of a Bill of this kind anything 
which savoured of Party spirit or acri- 
mony, but having read the clauses of 
the Bill it appeared to him that it did 
not pay due regard to the feelings and 
the desires of members of the Church of 
England ; and it was on that account 
that he opposed it. Before dealing 
with the subject, however, he wished 
to allude to the first clause, which 
had not been referred to by the hon. 
Gentleman. As he _ understood, its 
object was to give all burial authorities 
a power of compulsory purchase for the 


purpose of erecting new burial-grounds. | 


The hon. Member referred to what was 


called Marten’s Act, but it could only be | 


powers, and the question he wished to 


Is there any necessity to give burial 
hoards this unlimited compulsory power ? 
It was a compulsory power which might 


ibe used to the great disadvantage of 


persons residing in particular districts, 
particularly in the country. A cemetery 
was not always an agreeable addition 
to a suburban or rural district, and he 


‘urged that it was not desirable to intro- 


duce this principle of compulsion except 
on necessity shown (and no attempt had 
been made to establish this necessity), or, 
secondly, except under the strict control 
of that Department of the Government 
which was specially associated with 
burials—namely, the Home Office. The 
House ought to be put in possession of 
the opinions of the Home Office on a 
subject of this kind; and he regretted 
to note the absence, probably through 
illness, of the representatives of that 
Department on the Treasury Bench. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tne EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, 
Derby): I am _ perfectly prepared to 
state the opinion of the Home Office and 
of the Government on this Bill. 

*Mr. TOMLINSON proceeded to point 
out that Clause 2 dealt with the ques- 
tion of distinguishing and marking the 
boundaries of consecrated and unconse- 
crated portions of the burial-ground. 
In his judgment the result of the passing 
of this clause would be that no one 
would really know whether those who 
were buried in a cemetery were buried 
in consecrated or unconsecrated ground. 
He did not oppose this clause so much 
on the ground that it affected the rights 
of the clergy, as that it was an inter- 
ference with the rights of the laity of 
the Church. He appealed to the House 
whether it was not true to say that a 
large majority of the people of the coun- 
try would resent the idea of being com- 
pelled to take the bodies of relatives and 
friends into unconsecrated ground ; and, 
in their interest, he objected to such a 


put in force by the sanitary authorities | provision, especially as the law on the 
on grounds of sanitary necessity ; and | subject at present was really very con- 
he was glad to hear that the Act had | siderate to the needs and wishes of those 
heen made operative in certain cases.) who wished to have burial-grounds com- 
But he did not understand that there | mon. If there wasthatintense desireon the 
had been any attempt to exercise eet | ee of Nonconformists to be buried in 
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unconsecrated ground, though in close; when there was a greater approximation 
proximity to members of the Church in| between the religious views of differ- 
consecrated ground, the present law was/ent bodies of Christians, it was surely 
fair and reasonable in its attempt to| far better to leave it to Burial Boards 
meet their wishes, if any regard was to|to provide separate chapels for the 
be paid to the feelings of those who de-| conduct of funerals. Clause 5 pro. 
sired to be buried in consecrated ground. | ‘vided that the decision of the Bishop 
Clause 3 also dealt with the subject of | should not be required to the plan of any 
consecration, and by the first provision | building, or to the fitness of any tomb or 
enacted that “it shall not be lawful fora monumental inscription in any public 
Burial Authority topay any feesin respect | burial-ground. The power which, under 
of consecration.” In his opinion the} | the present law, was vested in the Bishop 
curt refusal to allow fees was a hardship| had not been shown to have been 
which those who desired that some por-| harshly or improperly exercised in any 
tion of the burial-ground should be con- single ‘instance, and could only be exer- 
secrated might justly complain of, as | cised in the interests of peace “and good- 
he understood these fees were simply | will. Clause 6 was entirely too vague, for, 
payments to enable a proper record to be | whilst it made it lawful for a Burial 
kept and preserved of the consecration, so Authority to appoint a Chaplain, it 
that hereafter there should be no dispute | contained no provision whatever as to 
as to what had been done. If that were | his qualifications or stipend. The present 
so, he failed to see the necessity of the law seemed to work without difficulty, and 
prohibition of such fees. The second | he failed to see the advantage of making 
part of the clause was of a sweeping the law uncertain. ByClause 8 an impor- 
character, providing, as it did, that con- | tant change was proposed to be effected. 
secration should confer no right or Asthe lawstood at present, the Incumbent 
privilege which would not be attached might either perform the Burial Service 
to such burial-ground if it had remained himself, or delegate the duty to his 
unconsecrated. The position of conse-| Curate, or to some other duly-qualified 
crated burial-grounds under the present | person. The clause seemed to mean that 
law was a fair and reasonable one, and | the person having charge of the funeral 
unless they were prepared to go a step of any person belonging to any parish, 
in the direction of Disestablishment, they | might require the Incumbent personally 
had a right to ask that the rights and | to leave all his other duties, to go down 
privileges which were accorded the to Woking or some distant place, and 
Church in respect of consecrated por-| there perform the Funeral Service, and 
tions of burial-grounds should remain. | that in the absenceof thisformality he was 
The hon. Member who had brought for- | notto heentitled toperform any service at, 
ward the Bill had stated that its object | or otherwise interfere in respect of, such 
was to promote peace and good will. He | funeral, however much the family might 
would like to ask how that object: was | ‘desire his presence. He submitted to 
likely to be promoted by the provisions | ‘the House that, if this was intended to 
of Clause 4. The hon. Member admitted | be a personal duty on the part of the 
the existence of religious differences with | Incumbent, excluding him from the privi- 
reference to the subject of burials, and |lege of finding someone else to perform 
yet Clause 4 proposed that one building | the duty, it was an undue restriction 
only should be used for every kind of | upon the rights of living parishioners 
burial. No doubt they must all agree | to the service of their Incumbent. 
with the late Bishop Fraser that, if pos- | He did not see how (unless this Bill 
sible, these differences should be #o far was to be a step in the direction of 
modified that one system of burial should | Disestablishment) it could be proposed 
obtain, but they had not arrived at that | to curtail the rights and duties of the 
time yet. There was no disguising the| clergy, and the privileges of the laity 
fact that such differences did exist, and | to have the funeral sei vice performed, by 
he believed it was impossible to obliterate | the arbitrary requirement of the formality 
them by the provision of a single building | of a requisition. With regard to Part 
which was to be used for every form of | IT. of the Bill, surely the modern habits 
religion, and not limited even to the| rather tended to limit the hours during 
Christian Religion. Until the day came | which funerals took place, and he thought 


Mr. Tomlinson. 
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sufficient consideration had not been given 
to the reasons for restricting the right of 
burial in churchyards on Sundays and 
the other excepted days. Did the hon. 
Member who introduced the Bill think 
it seemly that, during the hours of 
Divine worship in the church on Sun- 
days, Good Fridays, or Christmas Days, 
a Nonconformist funeral should be going 
on in the churchyard? Provision should 
at least be made for limiting the hours 
for funerals, whether Church of England 
or Nonconformist, so as not to clash with 
those of Divine service on these days. 
He was not there to defend the 
manner in which some clergymen in 
different parts of the country had 
or had not endeavoured to give effect 
to the law. In certain cases the law 
had not been carried out with a 
good grace but with a bad grace, and no 
doubt unnecessary obstacles had been in- 
terposed. But what Bill would ever 
prevent cases of friction where people 
were not inclined to show good will. 
He asserted that the cases of difficulty 
were comparatively few, and in most 
parts of the country the Act was admin- 
istered without friction. There were 
certainly not sufficient cases to necessi- 
tate resort to a change in the law. He 
did not know whether there was 
a direct obligation to allow the use 
of the bier. He should have thought 
the use of such things followed as 
a matter of course from the right 
of burial in the churchyard. He 
believed it was the duty of the sexton— 
whether Nonconformist or Church of 
England rites were performed—to make 
proper provision for the burial. Then 
came the question of tolling the bell. He 
was tuld that there were not many cases 
in which the tolling of the bell had been 
refused. The right hon. Member for 
Denbighshire, when he introduced the 
Burials Bill in 1880, did not consider 
that a matter of importance at all to 
Nonconformists. If that were so—if Non- 
conformists did not care very much for 
the tolling of the church bell—why was 
it necessary to provide for it under this 
Bill? He now came to Clause 14, about 
which the hon. Member who introduced 
the Bill said nothing, but which was a 
very important clause to members of the 
Church of England. It prohibited any 
public corporate body—either aggregate 
or sole, including thereby the rector or 
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incumbent of the parish—to sell, grant, 
or otherwise appropriate any glebe as an 
addition to the churchyard for the 
exclusive use of members of the Church 
of England. It was not many years 
since the House passed an Act to give 
facilities for the sale of glebe, and why 
should this restriction as to the sale of 
glebe be imposed on the clergy ? If people 
in the parish desired that a small portion 
of graveyard should be allotted to 
members of the Church of England, and 
they could find a piece of glebe land 
suitable for the purpose, why should 
they be prevented from having it? 
The privilege of a burial-ground for 
their own exclusive use was granted to 
other religious bodies—such as Jews and 
Roman Catholics—and why not to mem- 
bers of the Church of England. That 
being the case, he asked the House to 
pause before it passed this most import- 
ant clause of the Bill, in support of which 
no reason had been given to the House. 
Regarding the question of burial fees, he 
believed he was correct in saying that 
their regulation was under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Home Office. If the Home 
Office authorities considered an altera- 
tion of the law was necessary, it would 
only be right that they should listen to 
any arguments in that direction that the 
proper authority should place before 
them. But that was a very different 
thing from saying that they would sanc- 
tion all sorts of restrictions at the 
instance of an hon. Member whose ex- 
perience and interest in the matter none 
disputed, but who had not the means 
that the Home Office would have of 
knowing what would be just and fair in 
the matter of these fees. If a change 
in the law were required, it ought to 
come from the authority which had the 
control and regulation of these matters. 
He thought he was justified in asking 
the House not to read the Bill a second 
time, and he accordingly did so. 
Viscount CRAN BORNE (Rochester) 
said, that the Members on that side of 
the House had no reason to complain of 
the tone and temper of the hon. Member 
who had introduced the Bill; but yet 
the Bill illustrated in a marked degree 
the attitude of hon. Gentlemen on the 
other side of the House in respect to the 
treatment of questions which concerned 
the religious laws and the practices 
which hitherto fellow-citizens had been 
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allowed to enjoy without disturbance. 
The Bill was not intended to meet any 
necessities which had arisen since the 
passing of the Act of 1880, but it was 
rather a step in the development of a 
policy which was to be applied in the 
Bill of which the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land was in charge, and apparently was 
to be extended to all the measures of a 
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be, buried in consecrated ground. He 
understood that the reason for the 
passing of the Act of 1880 was that, 
under the law as it then existed, there 
were difficulties of such great magnitude, 
conditions so onerous, in regard to the 
burial of Nonconformists, that they 
amounted to a denial of justice. He de- 
sired to apply the same test to this Bill 





Liberal Government. 


The practice of |—-for example, to Clause 2, which pre- 


the Liberal Party was to pass a measure, | vented a distinction being made between 
declaring that it was to be final, and to| consecrated and unconsecrated ground. 
obtain assent to it on that ground, and | The effect of the clause would be that no 
then, a few years after, to come to Par- one would know whether he was likely 
liament and say that the measure was/to be buried in consecrated or unconse- 





not final, that the question must be | 
re-opened, and that credit was due to 
them for having left it untouched for 15 | 
years. It was not for him to protest) 
against a policy of that kind; but the 
adoption of it entitled him to say that 
when a Liberal measure was presented 
to them they must look at it not merely 
in reference to what it contained, but 
also as a link in a long chain of Legis- 
lation, and as a step which might lead 
to consequences far more objectionable 
than the Bill itself. He seconded the 
rejection of the Bill because no necessity 
had been shown for passing it. The 
hon. Member spoke of a few occasions 
on which there had been difficulties at 
the funerals of Nonconformists, and 
attributed it to the conduct of country 
clergymen. As a body he respected 
them, but there might be among them 
those who were not always wise or just ; 
but he attributed many of the difficulties 
which had arisen less to the fear of odium 
on the part of Nonconformists than to 
the desire of Dissenters to be buried | 
according to the practice of the Church | 
of England. As a matter of fact, in 
many of the cases that had been adduced, 
as was pointed out by the hon. Member 
himself, the conduct of the clergy was 
illegal, and you could not, by further 
Legislation, prevent men from acting 
illegally. The obvious remedy was to 
appeal to the tribunals. The speech of 
the Mover went to show that the main 
object of the Bill was to destroy, as far 
as possible, any distinction which might 
exist between consecrated and uncon- | 
secrated ground. He denied that this 
House had any right to attempt to de- 
prive any citizens of the comfort they 
might derive from the fact that their, 
friends had been, or that they would) 


{ 


Viscount Cranborne. 


crated ground. If the clause were not 
passed Nonconformists would suffer no 
hardship, because it was clear that they 
could be buried in the consecrated portion 
of burial-grounds if their friends desired 
it. He heard some hon. Members saying 
that no one could be the worse for being 
buried in unconsecrated ground. Buta 
large number of people did desire to be 
buried in consecrated ground, and, surely, 
that was a legitimate desire. Wh 

should an obstacle be put in their way! 
The clause was unnecessary and bad. 
The fourth clause proposed to enact that 
any building which had been consecrated 
might be used for any service whatsoever. 
Was any kind of ceremony, religious or 
irreligious, to be performed in a conse- 
crated edifice? Why should they injure 
the religious susceptibilities of Church- 
men by giving their sanction to a pro- 
posal of this kind? If this clause were 
passed, a man who had no religious 
opinions at all would be able to declaim 
eulogies on his dead friends from the 
altars of the Church. Surely hon. Mem- 
bers opposite could not intend that it 


‘should be possible to use for infidel or 


atheistic purposes chapels which had been 
consecrated with the greatest solemnity. 
Clause 5, which had been described as 
simple and innocuous, would abolish the 
present power of control in respect of 
tombs in churchyards. But there must 
be some control, unless it was intended 
to permit any kind of inscription upon a 
tomb. [An hon. MemBer: “ Let the 
Burial Board have control.”] The local 
authority would hardly be the best judge 
of the suitability of an inscription for 
a sacred place; but, as a matter of 
fact, no controlling power of the kind 
was given to the Local Authority by this 
Bill. Clause 11 would give Nonconfor- 
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mists the right to insist that a funeral | allowed to meet the wishes of a large 
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should take place on a Sunday, or on number of ratepayers in that way! 
Good Friday, or on Christmas Day. Where did it hurt Nonconformists, or 
Why was that proposed? Would Non-| injure anything Nonconformists held 
conformists suffer any injustice if they | dear, that a particular piece of land 
were not permitted to bury members of should be allotted for purposes which 
their congregations on those particular | were demanded by a large number, 
days—days, be it remembered, on which | probably the majority, of the rate- 
almost continuous services were per- payers! Clause 16 said that the ex- 
formed in our churches! What injustice pression “ public burying-ground”  in- 
could be caused by the postponement of | cluded any ground added to a church- 
a funeral for oneday? Section 13 would yard by a Burial Authority after the 
take away the control of the Incumbent | commencement of this Act. So that if 
over the management of the graveyard a Burial Authority found a churchyard 
of his church. If the clause passed he | full, they could not enlarge it without 
would no longer be able to determine the particular piece of land added being 
where the graves were to be. The civil | made subject to all the disqualifications 
right to burial of Nonconformists did not | of this measure. That appeared to be a 
include the right to be buried in any part | great hardship. In a large town, when 
of a churchyard which they might select. | a churchyard got too full, it ought to be 
A sub-section related to the question of perfectly possible for the public authority 
tolling the bell. The right to toll the) | to join with a particular denomination 
bell was excluded specifically from the | in enlarging it, and there ought to be no 
Act of 1880. There was a Division upon | disability attaching to the particular 
‘ground. For all these reasons, he sub- 





the question, and the Government tellers | 
told against the insertion of a provision | 


of this kind. The right hon. Baronet | 
the Member for Denbighsbire said on 
that occasion that the Burials Bill dealt 
with churchyards and, therefore, in his 
opinion, conferred no right as to tolling 
of the bell. The fact was, that this was 
a case of development from the church- 
yard into the church. The intention, no 
doubt, was that at a future time Non- 
conformist services should be held in the 
churches. But he warned hon. Members 
opposite that they would not be able to 
stop there in this process of development. | 
If they were going to throw the churches | 
open for use by the Nonconformist 
bodies they would be asked to throw 
them open to the Unitarian bodies, and 
finally they would be asked to permit 
not only services of an orderly and 
Christian character in the churchyards, 
but also the declamations of infidels. 
Under Clause 14, a public body was 
restrained from conveying a glebe or 
other public land for the purpose of pro- 
viding a burying-ground. What was 
the necessity for a provision of that 
kind? After all, though hon. Members 
opposite would not agree with the 
Church of England, there were a large 
number of people who did. These liked 
to be buried in consecrated as distin- 
guished from other ground, and why 
should not the Rating Authorities be 


mitted, the Bill proceeded on totally 
wrong lines. If the hon. Member had 
‘come to the House and said there was 
| any injustice in connection with the 
fees, any difficulties which interfered 
with the civil rights of burial of Non- 
conformists, or about holding their 
services in public burial grounds, the 
House would carefully have considered 
the case, but he wanted to abolish the 
distinction between what was conse- 
crated and what was not. A _ great 
many of our fellow subjects, however, 
believed in consecration and liked it, 
| and so long as no injustice was inflicted 
upon Nonconformists, Legislators ought 
to be prepared, as far as in them lay, to 
provide that which their fellow citizens 
demanded, and which they had every 
right to have. 
*Mr. R. W. 
Louth), said, 
had always 





PERKS (Lincolnshire, 
the noble Lord, who 
been anxious, however 
much or little he failed in the 
endeavour, to understand the views 
of Nonconformists, asked what limit 
was to be placed upon the process of 
legislative evolution? He was afraid 
there was no limit to legislative 
finality in this country, except the com 
mon sense of the majority of the people 
expressed at the polling booths. He 
could, however, conceive nothing more 
\derogatory to religious progress than 
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parcelling out our cemeteries or burial 
grounds into a series of spiritual allot- 
ments. The noble Lord said he had 
heard or read somewhere of Non- 
conformists who expressed a most acute 
anxiety to be buried with the rites of 
the Established Church. It was possible 
such people might exist. He knew that 
in the constituency the late Attorney 
General represented, some people were 
buried with the rites of the Established 
Church, and some of them were his Non- 
conformist supporters, but it was not be- 
cause they wished to be so buried. He 
held in his hand a letter from one of those 
rare individuals, a dissenting Tory 
Minister, who, writing from Sandown, 
testified that in the Isle of Wight— 


‘*it required no little courage to secure for 
Methodists churchyard rites ; ”’ 


and further that— 


‘*the people were afraid to displace the 
Vicar, for in the few cases where burial had 
taken place in accordance with the Act of 1880, 
he had manifested his spleen by using all the 
powers which the Law allowed.”’ 

Most people who had confidence in the 
common sense of the people would never 
fear that if this Bill was passed, altars, if 
they existed in consecrated burial places, 
would be used for the purposes described 
by the noble Lord. The day was far dis- 
tant when the awful pictures held up 
for their alarm by the noble Lord would 
be realised. If anyone would go to the 
large cemeteries round London, such as 
Kensal Green, or Abney Park, both of 
which, he understood, were in the 
hands of limited companies, and, 
therefore, perhaps not kept under such 
rigid control as a local authority would 
exercise, he would see that the imagina- 
tive fears of the noble Lord had no 
foundation whatever, so far as the in- 
scriptions or the style of monument 
was concerned. There was nothing 
to offend the religious taste of the 
most fastidious people. He thought 
the views expressed by the hon. Mem- 
ber who moved the rejection of the 
Bill, and who had a large proportion of 
Roman Catholics in his constituency, 
would not be found to be in harmony 
with those of the authorities of that 
religious community. Roman Catholics 


were as anxious as other sections of 
Nonconformists for the Amendments of 
the Law contained in this Bill. The 
Wesleyans, the Methodists, the Indepen- 
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dents, the Presbyterians, had all, through 
their Parliamentary Committees and 
governing bodies, petitioned this House 
over and over again to amend the Burial 
Laws, and this not from any desire at 
all to pull down the Church of England, 
To a large extent, the Conservative Party 
itself had, in previous years, freely and 
frankly admitted the necessity of some such 
amendment of the Law. Reference had 
been made to Marten’s Act. The Corpora- 
tion of the City of Oxford, which con- 
tained, he presumed, a very large propor- 
tion of Churchmen, had adopted that 
Act in preference to the Burials Act. 
And why? Not because they objected 
to consecration, for no Nonconformist 
objected to consecration as a religious 
ceremony. He quite understood the 
desire of large bodies of people, including 
many Nonconformists, to be byried in land 
dedicated, by some religious ceremony, 
to the reception of the dead. He did 
not believe in consecration to the same 
extent and by the same method as the 
noble Lord; but he fully recognised 
the importance and justice of providing 
burial-grounds in consecrated land for 
Church-people and other people who 
might wish to be interred in such grounds. 
What Nonconformists objected to 
was not consecration as a_ religious 
ceremony, but the pecuniary condi- 
tions and the legal surroundings which 
followed the ecclesiastical ceremony 
of consecration. They did not think 
it was reasonable to expect the local 
authorities to raise such sums of 
money as £10,000 or £15,000 by rates 
from the local community, in order to 
provide cemeteries, and that a large per- 
centage of revenues arising from the ex- 
penditureof that money should go into the 
pockets of the local clergy who did not 
do one stroke of work for the fees 
which they received. That really was 
the objection which local corporations 
had to the ceremony of consecration. 
The noble Lord objected that there would 
be no line of demarcation between the 
consecrated portion and the unconsecrated 
portion. But, surely, if the ceremony of 
consecration took place, there would be 
some method, such as by a map or a 
plan, for informing the person who 
would perform the ceremony of the 
portion that was to be consecrated. He 
thought a division of the land by means 
of boundaries, gates and posts would only 





Mr. R. W. Perks. 
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perpetuate those feelings of animosity | was improbable that the Burials Law, as 
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which the noble Lord expressed his it existed, would be worked with even 
desire to see disappear. The Tory Party, ‘the measure of toleration with which 
or rather some Members of it, had shown, |it had been worked in the past. 
by the support given to Marten’s Act,|He had in his hand a letter from 
some desire to remove the grievances|a clergyman named Morgan, who lived 
of the Nonconformists in this matter.|at Mochdre, in Montgomeryshire, in 
Three years ago, a Public Health| reference to the case of a lady, a non- 
(Interments) Amendment Bill, having | parishioner, whose friends desired their 
for its object the removal of some of relative to be buried with her deceased 
the difficuities which the present measure | husband in the churchyard. The Vicar 
aimed at removing, was brought in by a | wrote that a non-parishioner had no 
Conservative Member andbackedentirely | right to have a grave opened under 
by Members of the same Party. And Mr.|the Act of 1880, and that in this 
Ritchie, who was President of the Local | case he would only open the grave on 
Government Board in the late Conserva-|two conditions—first, the payment of 
tive Government, addressing a deputa-|20s., which was three times the ordinary 
tion on the subject, expressed the belief payment, and second, that no other 
that the law should be amended ; that it! burial service but the service of the 
was not desirable, in the interests of the Church of England would be allowed. 
peace and good order of localities, that |There was a curious condition imposed 
there should be those conflicting religious by a clergyman in Devonshire recently, 
matters disturbing the local boards ; and| who refused to have anything to do 
that it would be greatly to the advantage with the burial of a local Dissenter, 
of the good government of the local | because the undertaker happened to be a 
districts, if those serious difficulties in Wesleyan. 

the way of the working of the Burials| ‘If that man is permitted to come into the 
Act were removed. His hon. Friend | Church, I will not perform the service—’’ 
who moved the Second Reading of the|he said. The parties gave him notice, 
Bill, said that local communities had had under the Act of 1880, to conduct the 
to struggle hard with the Home Office | service with a Dissenting Minister, and 
to resist the duty which the late Home thereupon he retorted by refusing to 
Seeretary and the present Home Secre-| allow the burial to take place in the grave 
tary felt they were bound to discharge! previously selected and previously ap- 
under the existing law. He could con-| proved by him; and the interment had to 
ceive nothing more objectionable to aj take place in a part of the churchyard 
Party in Office than to have to put into} called the “ Strangers’ Hill,” to which 
force a law which was repugnant to their! Nonconformists were relegated. At 
feelings. But though Dissenters had | Caldecote, in the county of Monmouth, 
often occasion in local districts to com-|a Vicar refused to allow a son to bury his 
plain of the operation of the law under | Dissenting mother with his Dissenting 
Marten’s Act, as administered by the | father in a grave near the Church door, 
Local Government Board, and under the| unless the service of the Church of 
Burials Act as controlled by the Home | England were allowed; and the son, who 
Office, they recognised that it was the|desired to have the Wesleyan service 
duty of the Departments to administer| read over his mother by the resident 
the existing law. It had been said that | Methodist Minister, was obliged to take 
instances of clerical intolerance were few. | his mother to be buried, five or six miles 


He was sorry tosay that, on the contrary, | 
they were extremely many, and he did | 
not see any likelihood of their becoming 
fewer in the future. The views of Non- 
conformity on matters of religious doc- 
trine, ritual and discipline, were becoming 
more widely divergent from the views of 


away, in Newport cemetery. Many Vicars 
charged a fee for tolling the bell for a 
Nonconformist funeral, and there were 
numerous cases in which a bier had been 
refused. In one case, which occurred 
near Stroud, the Vicar positively offered 
to pay the expense of the burial of a 


the Church of England every day, and | Roman Catholic in another cemetery, as 
there was also a wider separation between | he objected to a Roman Catholic in the 
Nonconformists and Churchpeople on churchyard ; and when this was refused, 
political and social questions, so that it the coffin had to be laid on two chairs in 


i 
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the churchyard, because the Vicar would 
not allow the bier to be used. It might be 
said that all those things were illegal, 
and that they could be prevented in a 
court of law. Even were that true, 
how could those poor people go to 
the expense of bringing the cases into 
a court of law? There were also 
many doubtful points under the Act 
of 1880, which Nonconformists reason- 
ably and legitimately desired should be 
cleared up. For instance, Clause 14 of 
the Bill provided that any private land 
purchased for churchyard purposes, 
should be subject to the conditions of 
the Act of 1880, as amended by the 
present Bill if it were passed. The 
object of the clause was to meet a 
rather common case of attempted evasion 
of the condition of the Act of 1880, by 
the purchase of a piece of land adja- 
cent to the churchyard, vesting it in 
trustees, and declaring that it was 
Church property, in which people 
could only be buried with the 
rites of the English Church. If Church- 
men liked to select a piece of land 
and to be buried there by special rites, 
this was a free country, and as long 
as they observed sanitary regulations, 
they might be buried there to their 
hearts’ contents. But his objection was 
to colourable evasions of the Act of 
1880. He would mention a case, which 
came to his notice a few years ago, in order 
to show why it was asked that the length 
of notice should be shortened from 48 
hours to 24. The case occurred at Kiln- 
down in Kent, in connection with the 
death of the son of a Wesleyan labourer. 
The Wesleyan Minister walked a 
distance of ten miles to conduct the 
child’s funeral; but the funeral party 
were stopped at the churchyard gates 
by the Curate, who said that the funeral 
could not take place because only 46 
hours’ notice instead of 48 had been 
given. This was on a Thursday ; a new 
notice had to be drawn up, and, as 
Sunday was a dies non, the funeral could 
not take place till Monday. The Rector 
was away in the first instance, but when 
he returned he discovered another infor- 
mality-—namely, that the second notice 
had not been signed by the same person 
as the first. The funeral party was 
again met at the churchyard gate by 
the Rector and the Curate, and a 
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As the case had come to his know. 
ledge, he had written a private letter 
to the Rector saying that if the funeral 
were interfered with a second time he 
should apply to the courts of law for an 
Injunction to restrain the interference 
with the funeral. In consequence of 
that letter the child was allowed to be 
buried on the Monday by the Wesleyan 
Minister. It had been stated in the 
House recently that Dissenters did not 
understand the sentiment and imagina- 
tion with which Churchmen surrounded 
their graveyards. In years to come 
would there be no sentiment and 
imagination in the minds of the children 
who attended this funeral with respect 
to the Established Church? There was 
nothing more derogatory to the dignity 
of the Church than these unseemly 
scenes, and nothing more calculated to 
bring the Church into contempt. Such 
action was not isolated, bu’) of frequent 
occurrence among the local clergy. On 
that ground, as an English Noncon- 
formist, he thanked the hon. Gentleman 
who introduced the Bill, and hoped 
it would receive the support of the 
Government. 

Mr. J. W. SIDEBOTHAM (Cheshire, 
Hyde) said, that he had for several 
Sessions a Bill on this subject in his 
charge. If he had not re-introduced the 
Bill this Session it was not because his 
opinions had changed, but because he 
had been unsuccessful in the ballot. The 
present Bill, however, contained some 
proposals which were most mischievous 
and irritating, and which no Churchman 
could support. The first part dealt 
almost exclusively with cemeteries pro- 
vided by the local authorities ; and in 
this connection no one would deny that 
some Legislation was needed. He was 
connected with three separate districts 
in the north, and in each of them during 
the last six years the cemetery ques- 
tion had been a burning question. It 
was the prominent question in all local 
elections, and in one district at least it 
was the only question. In each place 
the local authority had provided a 
cemetery, and had refused application 
for a portion to be consecrated. In the 
Hyde Town Council the question was 
constantly giving rise to acrimonious 
debates ; and this condition of things 
would certainly increase, hecause every 


long protest was read by the latter.| year the churchyards were becoming 


Mr. R. W. Perks. 
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more crowded, and the possibility of 
enlarging them, except in country places, 
was becoming infinitesimal. In the 
north the local authority usually pro- 
vided the cemetery under the Public 
Health Interment Act of 1875, known 
as Marten’s Act. Under that Act the 
question of consecration or non-consecra- 
tion was left absolutely to the discretion 
of the local authority; and in the 
majority of cases they refused to permit 
consecration. The ground of refusal was 
almost always the same. The objection 
was not to consecration per se, but to the 
rights and privileges which consecration 
carried with it. Under the present law, 
ifa portion of a cemetery were conse- 
crated, that portion became for all 
practical purposes an extension of the 
parish churchyard. The Bishop could 
require the local authority to appoint a 
chaplain, to whom they had to pay such 
salary as the Bishop approved. The 
chaplain kept the register, and his con- 
sent was necessary to the appointment 
of some of the minor officials. Then 
the local authority was compelled 
to build within the consecrated por- 
tion a chapel on plans approved 
by the Bishop, and the Bishop had 
a right of veto over every monumental 
inscription in the consecrated portion. 
Further, the burial fees could be claimed 
by the incumbent, whether he was 
present or not; and the consecration 
fees had to be paid by the local 
authority. He could understand the 
feelings--though he thought they were 
exaggerated—of those who said that 
the instantaneous effect 
tion was to remove all popular control 
from the consecrated portion, and to 
make it the property of the Bishop. 
These grievances were recognised as 
legitimate grievances by many Church- 
people. At Wakefield a very strong 
Committee was appointed by the Bishop 
of the diocese to consider the question 
of the consecration of the burial-ground. 
This Committee reported that the conse- 
crated portion of any new burial-ground 
carried with it the right to the incum- 
bent which was vested in him with 
regard, to the churchyard ; and that it 
was objected, in consequence, that the 
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new burial-ground provided by the rates 
might become a new endowment for the 
incumbent. The Committee were of 
opinion that such an objection as that 
ought to be satisfied, as it was not 
difficult to make arrangements, and they 
recommended that legal security should 
be given, if possible, by insertion of 
some clause in the deed of consecration. 
With regard to the cost of consecration, 
and the provision of chapels, the Com- 
mittee pointed out that difficulties might 
arise, but sufficient latitude was given 
under the Act for such difficulties to be 


/met by concession or arrangement. So 


that this strong Committee suggested 
that consecration fees should be paid 
voluntarily by Churchmen, and that the 
difficulty as to chapels could be met by 
arrangement. He would take one other 
instance : the Church of England clergy 
had presented a memorial to the Hythe 
County Council within the last three 
weeks, signed by all the Churchpeople 
and clergy in Hythe. That memorial 
stated that the only point of difference 
which existed was the retention of the 
fee for interment by the Church of Eng- 
land clergy, and that to remedy this all 
the clergy of the borough had unani- 
mously agreed not to receive the fee 
when the funeral service was not con- 
ducted by them. That was to say, that 
under the law these clergy were entitled 
to receive certain fees, but they had 
unanimously agreed to set aside the law 
and to make no claim to these fees. As 
regarded the appointment of a chaplain, 
the proposal had been made that it 
should be merely a nominal one, with a 
stipend of only a pound a year. He 
contended that all these concessions 
proved conclusively that the privileges 
which existed were not wanted, nor 
even valued, by those pos- 
sessed them; and that there was 
no reason why they should 
moved by law. In a cireular which 
had been issued by the Liberation 
Society it had been stated that the Bill 
would free Nonconformists from endless 
exactions. He was sorry to see such 
a statement as that, because it tended 
to make the Bill a Party measure ; but 
it was the greatest mistake in the world 
Ss 
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to suppose that Churchmen were not as, very strongly objected ; after consider- 
much interested in the settlement. of this able hesitation he had concluded to give 
question as Nonconformists. The pre- his support to the Bill, while reserving 
sent state of things was that the church- to himself entire liberty of action in 
yards were full, or almost full, while the |Committee, as he thought that in Com- 
Local Authority provided a cemetery | mittee it would be possible to remove 
but refused to consecrate any portion of the most objectionable features of the 
it. A cruel injustice was thus done to Bill. 

the Churchman who had to pay his *Sir G. OSBORNE MORGAN (Den- 
share towards the purchase and main-|bighshire, E.) said, it was exactly 25 
tenance of the cemetery, while he was years ago since he had first brought this 
practically precluded from using it. question before the House of Commons, 
They wanted consecrated ground, but | and it took ten years to carry into law 
they did not wish to deprive the Local ‘that most moderate instalment of justice, 
Anthority of its legitimate rights. He, | the Act of 1880. So moderate was that 
for one, would be quite content to leave Act that Lord Selborne, whom no one 
the absolute control of such consecrated |could accuse of hostility to the 
ground to the Local Authority. He|Church, consented to take charge 
had no fear that they would abuse their of it in the House of Lords. 
trust by allowing indecent or blasphe-|The Act of 1880 and the present Bill 
mous inscriptions on any of the monu- | dealt with different matters—the Act 
ments, or any violation of the sanctity dealt principally with churchyards, 
of the place. He believed a better plan| but this Bill related mainly to ceme- 
was that adopted by the Roman Catholic|teries. It was true that when he 
Church, whose priest consecrated the|moved the Second Reading of the 
individual grave at the time of inter-| Bill of 1880 he expressed the hope 
ment; but, failing that, he was prepared | that that Measure would close a pain- 
to support a reasonable alteration of the | ful and distressing controversy, but he 
present law. Clause 2 provided that a| had been disappointed. Still, not one of 
certain portion of the ground might be | the terribly gloomy predictions which 
consecrated, but would not allow any | were made at the time as the consequence 
means of identifying that portion. He| of the passing of the Act had been ful- 
thought that to make that proposal was /| filled. True, there had been many 
to trifle with the question. Was the| scandals, but none of them had come 
hon. Member aware that it had been/from Nonconformists. He was willing 
held that a pathway was a sufficient | to admit that the great majority of the 
line of demarcation between consecrated | clergy had accepted the Act of 1880 
and unconsecrated ground? Would he) frankly and loyally, but there was this 
refuse to allow even a pathway to dis-| defect in it—it left the churchyard in 
tinguish the consecrated area? No|the absolute control and power of the 
Bishop would ever dream of consecrating | Incumbent, who, therefore, had the power 
any portion of ground the position of|to decide where a parishioner should be 
which was unknown. He urged that) buried in the churchyard, and whether a 
cemetery chapels built for the Church|non-parishioner should be buried there 
of England, and consecrated for their|at all. But that power was not given to 
service, should not be thrown open to|the Incumbent for the benefit of the 
any other bodies, and suggested that the|Church and Churchmen only; it was 
Loca] Authority should have power to| given for the benefit of the whole parish. 
build three chapels if desired. There} Incumbents, however, had over and over 
were some portions of the Bill of which | again, especially in Wales, asserted the 
he approved, and some to which he/right of refusing burials in the church- 


Mr. J. W. Sidebotham. 
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yards to non-parishioners unless the 
service of the Church of England 
were used. This, he contended, was 
a distinct fraud on the Act, and it 
hal caused much pain and inconvenience. 
It was intended, therefore, by the 12th 
Section of the Bill to prevent the recur- 
rence of that injustice. The question of 
thecemeteries was now far moreimportant 
than that of the churchyards, for, while 
the latter were everywhere being closed, 
cemeteries were constantly increasing in 
number. Under Marten’s Act of 1845, 
it was not obligatory on burial autho- 
rities to consecrate any portion of a 
cemetery, but, on the other hand, 
the 21st and 22nd Victoria, s. 12, made 
it imperative on them, not only to 
consecrate a portion of the cemetery, but 
also to build a chapel on the consecrated 
ground. This had been productive of 
the greatest possible inconvenience and 
hardship to parishes. The cemeteries 
were provided and supported out of the 
rates, and over and over again various 
Burial Boards had endeavoured to find 
some way of avoiding the hardship. The 
noble Lord the Member for Rochester 
had asked why they should object to 
consecration. The answer of the Non- 
conformists was, that they had not the 
slightest objection to it as a religious 
ceremony. There was no reason why, 
under the present Bill, if it passed 
into law, any part, two-thirds, or even 
the whole, of a cemetery should not be 
consecrated. But what Nonconformists 
objected to was, that consecration should 
carry with it the legal consequences it did 
at present. On this point he might cite 
the opinions of many eminent Church- 
men, including one Archhishop and five 
Bishops, who all deprecated in the 
strongest terms the perpetuation of this 
division in God’s Acre between conse- 
erated and unconsecrated ground. He 
believed the question would have been 
solved long since but for the one matter 
of fees. On this point there was an 
immense body of evidence collected by 
the Select Committee, which sat some 
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amined 33 witnesses. Witness after 
witness spoke to the great hardship 
inflicted on Nonconformists by the 
payment of double fees. The substance 
of that evidence, as stated in the report 
of the Committee, was that— 

‘* As regards burial fees proper, there exists 
the greatest possible divergence of practice in 
various parts of the country, consequent upon 
the fact that (excepting in a few cases where 
they have been made the subject of statutory 
enactment) this payment is governed entirely by 
the custom of each individual parish. In many 

ishes (including nearly the whole diocese of 
Salisbury) no fee at all is payable for the simple 
interment of a parishioner in the parochial 
churchyard or cemetery. In other places, as in 
a large part of North Wales, no fixed fee is 
paid in such a case, and the clergyman is remu- 
nerated for performing the service by the volun- 
tary offerings of the persons present at the 
funerals. In cases where the custom is to charge 
a fixed fee for the burial of a parishioner, that 
fee varies from a few pence to several shillings ; 
but the charge rises rapidly where the right to 
a brick grave or enclosed space is sought to be 
purchased ; and instances are not infrequent in 
which five guineas, and even more, are claimed 
for such a privilege in the case of the burial of 
a non-parishioner in the parish churchyard. In 
that case the Incumbent is practically at libe: 
to demand any fee he likes, inasmuch as he is 
not under any legal obligation to permit the 
burial to take place at all.”’ 

The Committee went on to say that, 
whilst on the one hand unpleasantness 
arose if a clergyman refused to permit 
an interment to take place until his fee 
was paid, on the other hand, if he 
allowed the funeral to take place without 
claiming his fee, it was doubtful whether 
he would be able to recover it. From 
the point of view of either clergyman or 
parishioners, it was impossible to conceive 
a state of things more unsatisfactory than 
that ; and, accordingly, the Committee, 
by a majority, recommended that burial 
fees should be abolished or uniformly 
reduced to very small sums. One thing 
on which they were agreed was, that no 
fees should be paid at all if the service 
were not performed by the Incumbent. 
These were the principles applied in the 
Bill, but not carried to their full extent, 
while care was taken to preserve the 
rights of existing Incumbents. Nearly 
all the objections that had been raised to 
the Bill referred to details which would 
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be properly considered in Committee. 
Then what was there really to object to 
in the Bill? The Committee stated that 
the loss in fees to the clergy would be 
exceedingly small. Putting the question 
of fees aside, could anyone desire that 
the distinction between consecrated and 
unconsecrated ground should be main- 
tained? Could the keeping up of these 
“ spiritual allotments,” as they had been 
called, be for the benefit of the Church ? 
The late Dean of Chester, Dr. Howson, 
speaking in the Convocation of York on 
July 6, 1880, and referring to cemetery 
divisions, said :— 





** Duplicate chapels were conspicuous every- 
where about the country. Travellers from the 
Continent of Europe, and especially from 
America, were struck with them, and asked what 
was the reason ; and the answer was: ‘It is the 
principle of the English—a principle that, even 
in death, we are to be visibly divided.’ Our 
children were brought up in the sight of these 
duplicate chapels, and when they asked what 
was the meaning of these circumstauces their 
answer was: ‘It is the existing principle of the 
English that even the wounds which have been 
felt during lifetime cannot be healed in death.’ 
A gentleman once said to him: ‘ These divided 
cemetery chapels are the very petrification of 
Dissent.’ If we wanted to weaken the Church 
of England and strengthen Nonconformity, he 
should say: ‘ Perpetuate’this system of burial 
chapels and divided cemeteries.’ ’’ 


He believed the Dean was right. Speak- 
ing from experience, he could say that 
nothing had done more, especially in 
Wales, to weaken the Church, and 
to hasten and strengthen the demand 
for Disestablishment, than the attitude 
adopted by certain of the clergy upon 
this burials question ; for surely God’s 
Acre and the open grave were the very 
worst battle-ground that could be chosen 
by the defenders of the Church. In the 
words of Dean Howson, therefore, he 
would say: “If you want to weaken 
the Church, and strengthen Noncon- 
formity, reject this Bill.” 


*Mr. H. MATTHEWS (Birmingham, | 


E.) said, that he was quite free from 

the passionate feelings that had animated 

speakers on both sides of the House. 

He was not a member of the Church of 

England, nor of one of those Dissenting 

bodies that had taken part in the con- 
Sir G. Osborne Morgan. 
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troversy on the burials question; and 
he desired to view the Bill in a very dry 
light indeed. When hon. Members 
opposite spoke of scandals under the Act 
of 1880 his sympathies were with them. 
When the Act was passed he conceived 
it to be the duty of the clergy of the 
Church of England loyally and liberally 
to give effect to its provisions, and he 
hoped that petty annoyances and 
squabbles were about to be entirely 
avoided. But it was the very smallest 
part of the Bill, as he viewed it, that 
was directed to the prevention of such 
scandals. A great deal had been made 
of the case of the non-parishioner, but 
he must protest against that case being 
made a grievance, because the claim to 
bury a non-parishioner was a distinct 
wrong to the parish, and it did not 
make any difference whether he was a 
Churchman or a Dissenter. The question 
of the non-parishioner ought to be put 
aside altogether. The clause relating to 
a non-parishioner was one of the most 
objectionable clauses foisted into the Bill ; 
and rather than pass it he would prefer 
to prohibit the burial of a non-parishioner 
in a parochial burial-ground or a church- 
yard, 

Sir W. HARCOURT: How if he 
dies in the parish ! 

*Mr. MATTHEWS said, if he slept 
there one night he was a parishioner. 
He must express the strongest objection 
to the proposal that any burial authority 
might take land compulsorily for the 
purposes of a burial-ground. The Bill 
went beyond all former Burial and 
Cemetery Acts, which did not give com- 
pulsory powers; and, while the Bill 
incorporated a single clause of the Public 
Health Act, which gave compulsory 
powers to sanitary authorities, it did not 
incorporate the clauses which imposed a 
variety of limitations and restrictions. 
It was true that Marten’s Act gave 
compulsory powers to sanitary autho- 
rities; but it incorporated all — the 
clauses of the Public Health Act. He 


remembered the vehement feelings, 
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quite unconnected with any question 
of Church or Dissent, which used to 
be aroused by the attempt to form 
a cemetery anywhere, and how localities 
rose up in arms against such proposals. 
To give such compulsory power to a 
Cemetery Company would be an unwise 
piece of Legislation, and likely to raise a 
large storm of opposition in the localities 
where it was sought to apply those 
powers. The succeeding clauses formed 
the most amusing attack on the Church 
of England he had ever seen. The 
members of that Church liked to be 
buried in consecrated ground by a chap- 
lain of their own body, and as the burial 
service of their Church prescribed. 
However much the hon. Member and his 
friends might commiserate with that 
state of mind they must admit it was a 
perfectly legitimate one to be in. But 
the hon. Member had produced a set of 
clauses which would make it impossible 
to consecrate cemeteries, and, accordingly, 
no member of the Church could be buried 
in it without a great shock being given 
to the members of that particular de- 
nomination. It had been said that a 
portion of the ground could be con- 
secrated, say a third ; but a part could 
not be marked out for that purpose, and 
he ventured to inform the House that 
there could be no such thing as the 
consecration of an undefined part of 
a cemetery. There must be a defined 
space in order to consecrate at all. 
The ground so consecrated, however, 
the Bill proposed to throw open for 
the burial of all kinds of persons, and, 
although the Rubrics of the Church 
of England prohibited certain classes 
being buried in its cemeteries, yet this 
Bill was to make all interments com- 
pulsory. The Bill also provided that no 
consecration fees were to be claimed, and 
no fees in fact beyond what were paid 
elsewhere were to be paid for a burial in 
the consecrated part of the cemetery. 
Perhaps it did not become him to speak 
of such a matter, but he could not help 
thinking that the Church of England 
VOL, XXXT. [rourTH sERtRs. ] 
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would have exercised much wisdom if it 
had settled that question in Convocation. 
But, whatever feeling they might have 
with regard to the question of fees, that 
was hardly the place to deal with them. 
It was a purely domestic question resting 
between the members of the Church of 
England and her clergy. Then, again, 
there was the matter of the chapels 
already consecrated which had been built 
out of the funds of the Church for the 
burial services of her members; but he 
would not say much about the gross and 
flagrant proposal of the Bill that she 
should no longer have the use of them. 
What did the Bill propose in that 
respect? That they should be open to 
Mahomedans and Pagans and whosoever 
might be taken there. In fact, it turned 
the chapels into common buildings avail- 
able for all classes of persons, which 
he thought an extremely unjust and 
improper course. Then there was a 
minor point which provided that in the 
consecrated part of the burial-ground the 
Bishop was to have no voice over the 
monumental inscriptions. What griev- 
ance could Dissenters possibly have in 
the fact that a Bishop should have some 
control over the monumental inscriptions 
over those who in life had looked upon 
him as their spiritual head? The clause 
regarding paupers would repeal two Acts 
of Parliament, which were well considered 
at the time of their passing, and was to 
him inconceivable and unintelligible. 
Then there wasClause8. He didnot know 
whether the hon.Member was aware what 
that clause would do, but if the House 
would look into it they would see that it 
gave to Nonconformists, in a new burial- 
ground, acquired exclusively by some 
particular parish, power to exclude the 
vicar or rector as the case might be, and 
conduct their own service without any 
condition whatsoever. The first part of 
the Bill, therefore, would lead to a series 
of difficulties, which were intended to 
outrage the feelings of members of the 
Church of England, by depriving them 
of the possibility of funeral rites in these 
T 
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new cemeteries in accordance with their 
religious convictions. He had never 
been able to understand whence these 
passionate feelings against the Church 
had arisen. The members of that 
Church to which he belonged had for 
300 years to conduct their burials in the 
churchyards of the Church of England, 
one of whose ministers always read the 
service. But, although those churches 
were parted by differences of doctrine 
and ritual as wide as any of those be- 
tween the Church and the Dissenters, 
yet, so far as he was aware, the body to 
which he belonged never thought the 
prayers of a minister in religion would 
injure them. Of course they were now 
conducting their own funeral services, 
but he had never been able to under- 
stand the extraordinary passion which 
was raised in the Dissenting breast by 
the prayers of a Church of England 
minister. Then again with regard to 
the second part of the Bill, only a small 
part of it applied to the real grievances 
of the Dissenting body, and shortening 
the hours of notice would in no way 
have the effect of getting rid of matters 
such as had been complained of by the 
hon. Member for the Louth Division. 
With regard to the reluctance exhibited 
by some of the clergy of the Church of 
England to cordially obey the Burials 
Act of 1880, so far as his experience 
went, such cases were extremely few. 
During the six years he had been at the 
Home Office he did not remember more 
than three or four cases in which serious 
complaint was made of these most in- 
decent hindrances thrown in the way of 
a funeral conducted in accordance with 
the provisions of the Act of 1880. His 
belief was, that these cases were becoming 
rarer and rarer every day; but, still, some 
little indulgence might be shown towards 
those few clergy of the Church of Eng- 
land who—from narrow convictions per- 
haps, but from convictions which were 
perfectly sincere —resisted these new- 
fashioned funerals, in which some foreign 
religious service was introduced into the 
freehold of the Vicar. It was a piece 
of intolerable tyranny to insist that a 
clergyman of the Church of England 
should not be allowed, with the consent 
of his Bishop, to devote a portion of his 
glebe to burying members of the Church 
in a parish which had an overcrowded 
churchyard. The Bill did not attack 


Mr. H. Matthews. 
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any Roman Catholic or Wesleyan 
burial-ground, but only Church of Eng- 
land burial-grounds. For these reasons, 
and because the hon. Member had not 
thrown out any hint of a desire to 
modify these points, he intended to 
vote against the Second Reading of the 
Bill. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: I cordially 
concur in what my right hon. Friend the 
Member for Denbighshire has said ; and 
am astonished that friends of the Church 
of England should choose, as the battle- 
field upon which to fight the question of 
Establishment and Endowment, the open 
grave. I think it is a very unwise piece 
of strategy, and I think it is a course 
which will not commend itself to the 
judgment of right-thinking people in the 
country. The right hon. Gentleman who 
has just sat down practically admits all 
the grievances against which the Bill is 
directed. He spoke of his own experi- 
ence at the Home Office. My experience 
of five years there was different from his. 
In my recollection there was, from the 
passing of the Act of 1880, a constant 
effort to defeat the intention of Parlia 
ment. This came before me in instances 
which, not wishing to shock the feelings 
of the House, I will not recite ; but they 
were instances which I deeply deplored. 
It has been said by Members oppo- 
site that we were promised that the 
Act of 1880 should be final Legislation on 
this subject. It would have been final 
Legislation if the clergy of the Church of 
England had accepted the decision of 
Parliament in good faith. The right 
hon. Gentleman opposite objects first of 
all to the compulsory powers in the first 
clause. We had this same question 
raised, and, unhappily, resisted upon 
sectarian grounds, when Dissenters were 
not able to obtain sites for chapels. 
That Bill passed through the House of 


Commons, and it was altered in the 


House of Lords. [Opposition Cries of 


“No.” 

*Sir 1, DILKE (Gloucester, Forest of 
Dean): It passed through the Grand 
Committee. 

Sirk W. HARCOURT: Then I have 
been misinformed ; it is, however, 4 
grievance of exactly the same character. 

Viscount CRAN BORNE: The 
right. hon. Gentleman is quite in error. 
We did not resist the Bill. It passed 
through this House by arrangement. 
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Sir W. HARCOURT: If the noble 
Lord says so, I will not question it for a 
moment ; but I will go back to the ques- 
tion of compulsory powers. The right 
hon. Gentleman has raised the question of 
consecration. No one contends for a 
moment that members of the Church of 
England should not have the right of 
burial in consecrated ground if they de- 
sire it; but the right hon. Gentleman 
raises the question of the absolute neces- 
sity of a provision to have consecrated 
ground. He knows perfectly well the 
whole history of this question at the 
Home Office, and that the Home Oftice 
has been called upon to insist upon a 
division of consecrated ground in the 
cemeteries taken by Burial Boards ; and 
he knows that the Home Office has been 
utterly unable to enforce such conditions, 
and have been advised by their legal 
advisers on the subject. 

*Mr. MATTHEWS: The right hon. 
Gentleman is referring to the law under 
which the previous consent of the Home 
Office must be obtained before new 
ground can be opened. It is quite true 
that the refusal is one which can only 
be given on sanitary grounds ; but the 
moment they have got their cemetery, 
the Burial Boards are bound to conse- 
crate part of it. I myself obtained a 
mandamus in the case of two or three 
Burial Boards, which immediately dis- 
solved. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: The Home 
Office cannot enforce the condition, and, 
consequently, if the Home Office per- 
sists, the Burial Boards elude the Home 
Office. But what the right hon. Gentle- 


man lays down as a profound principle 


in reference to the separation of the| Pp 


consecrated from the unconsecrated 
land falls to the ground altogether. 
There is another matter which has been 
touched rather gingerly by hon. Gentle- 
men opposite, and which I observed 
the right hon. Gentleman especially 
shirked—that was the question of fees. 
The right hon. Gentleman said nothing 
about them ; but there is the question 
not only of Establishment, but the ques- 
tion of Endowment ; and the question of 
fees is considered quite as material a 
part of this business as consecration— 
probably much more so, What is the 
situation with reference to the question 
of fees! There was a Committee on 
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Ecclesiastical and Mortuary Fees in 
1882, and that Committee reported :— 


“Your Committee recommend that if eccle- 
siastical burial fees, as distinct from secular 
charges for the burial of parishioners within 
prescribed hours, are retained at all, Legislation 
for their regulation should be based on the 
principle that they are only to be retained in 
cases where a burial service of the Church of 
England is actually read over the corpse to be 
buried, or on behalf of the Incumbent demand- 
ing the fee.’’ 


That is the just principle which is in- 
corporated in this Bill in favour of 
abolition. Again, the Committee state 
that— 


“there is the almost universal practice in the 
diocese of Salisbury, and the recommendation of 
the Bishop and Synod of Salisbury, that there 
should be no ecclesiastical fee for the burial of 
a parishioner in a common grave. There is 
also the practice of many parishes in various 
parts of the country where parishioners are 
buried free of any ecclesiastical fee; and it 
should be remembered that by the early canons 
of the Church, which have not been rescinded, 
the clergy are forbidden to take any money 
payment for burial.” 


The spirit that dictated those early 
canons does not seem now to prevail. 
The view of the Church on that subject 
is not the same as it was in those days. 
I have heard of a deputation which 
recently went to the Home Office. One 
of the Members present was a gentleman 
from Hampstead, and he stated the case 
of Hampstead with reference to fees in 
the cemetery there, which was built out 
of the public money of the ratepayers. 
He says :—- 


“The cemetery was opened in 1876, owing to 
the impossibility of the parish churchyard ac- 
commodating any more burials. The amount 
of loans raised was £26,500, and the calls on the 
rates since have amounted to £1€,200 for the 
urposes of these Burial Acts. The number of 
interments in the consecrated ground since the 
opening have been 6,500, and the amount 
in fees received by the Incumbent has been 
£10,500, making the average fee which the In- 
cumbent has received on each interment in 
consecrated ground 32s. ; and, curiously enough, 
it is just over 30s. that the rates have been 
called upon on an average for every interment 
at that cemetery; and thus in the case of 
Hampstead the result is arrived at that, 
although Church rates have been abolished, yet 
they have practically reappeared in another 
form, since, for every 30s. that the ratepayers 
have been called upon to raise for the purpose 
of their cemetery, an equal amount has gone 
into the pocket of the Vicar.”’ 


This, therefore, is a very material ques- 
tion. It was a deputation, besides, not 
of Dissenters alone, but of persons who, 
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I observe, were introduced by Mr. G. H. 
Allsopp, M.P., who cannot be regarded 
as a party to the sectarian view of the 
question with respect to fees being 
charged upon ground provided out of 
public money. The question of the 
exact right of property that the Incum- 
bent had in the churchyard is another 
aspect of the subject ; it is a property 
subject to the common right of the 
parishioners to be buried there ; but when 
new land is purchased at the expense of 
the public, tocontend that the Incumbent 
should be allowed to use land so provided 
out of public money for the purpose of 
increasing his own emoluments is, I think, 
a very questionable proposition indeed. 
They are not fees levied on the land of 
the Church, because that ground is the 
freehold of the parish, the freehold of the 
local community ; yet there is a portion 
of that freehold which is employed for 
the purpose of increasing the emoluments 
of the Incumbent in the manner referred 
to in that representation of the deputa- 
tion. I do not think that the noble 
Lord opposite said anything with refer- 
ence to fees, yet the Bill deals with that 
question in a manner which is_per- 
fectly just and right. Having regard 
to the Report of the Committee of 1882, 
which I have quoted, which was com- 
posed of a number of names who were 
not hostile to the Church—-names like 
those of Sir Edmund Lechmere, Mr. 
Stanley Leighton, Sir H. Fletcher, and 
other well-known men, who were ardent 
supporters of the claims of the Church, 
I think the House will pause a 
long time before it refuses a Second 
Reading to a Bill, which has for its 
object the redress of a grievance of this 
kind. It has been said that if they do 
not want to pay these fees the Noncon- 
formists need not be buried in consecrated 
ground. But supposing that a person 
has become a Nonconformist, and that 
his relatives have been members of the 
Church of England, he naturally wishes 
to be buried by the side of his friends 
and nearest relatives. What is the 
consequence? His representatives are 
to be charged those fees in order to 
bury this man among his own family, 
simply because the ground happens 
to be consecrated in which his family 
were buried ; and the clergyman of the 
Church of England, who does not per- 
form the service, is to receive a fee for 


Sir W. Harcourt. 
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that burial. No right-minded man can 
fail to see that it would be an act of 
gross injustice to reject a Bill which pro- 
poses to redress a grievance of that 
character ; indeed it would be a most 
unwise and improper act. I take, again, 
the case of chapels. What is this chapel 
to which hon. Gontlemen claim such an 
exclusive right? Whose money was it 
with which they were built? On what 
principle do you maintain that you have 
a right to build a church out of the 
rates and to appropriate it to the 
service of some particular community ? A 
doctrine of this kind would not be accepted 
for a moment. Then we. come to the 
other clauses, some portions of which the 
right hon. Gentleman admitted were 
necessary. But those clauses were 
necessary to prevent odious acts, he 
would not say of tyranny, but those 
methods which have been resorted 
and it is the duty of Parliament to pro- 
vide against the exercise of those acts, 
almost spiteful in their character. The 
right hon. Gentleman spoke of the action 
of the Nonconformists with reference to 
the Church of England ; but there were 
also acts on the part of certain clergy- 
men relating to the Nonconformists. 
The right hon. Gentleman admits and 
deplores acts of this character ; but he 
does not deny that there are portions of 
the clauses which are directed to prevent 
in future these acts from being com- 
mitted. He says :— 

‘Oh! but you will never be able to prevent 

those acts of intolerant persecution in matters 
of this kind.”’ 
Well, we must try, and we must express 
the opinion of Parliament that actions 
of this kind are being condemned. It 
is because this Bill does, in fact, provide 
remedies against those acts, against 
extortion in the matter of fees, that, 
subject to discussion in Committee, and 
subject to whatever modifications may 
be thought proper to introduce in a Bill 
of this character, we shall certainly give 
on behalf of the Government a most 
hearty support to its Second Reading. 

Sir R. E. WEBSTER (Isle of Wight) 
said, that the right hon. Gentleman had 
not spoken one word as to several im- 
portant matters which had been raised in 
the Debate as objections to the Bill. The 
right hon. Gentleman began by stating 
that, according to his experience at the 
Home Oftice, attempts were constantly 
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being made by the clergy to evade the |did he suggest that the clergymen of 


Act of 1880. The right hon. Gentleman 
left the Home Office in 1885; but he 
did not know of a single occasion during 
the right hon. Gentleman’s stay at the 
Home Office, or since, when he had 
publicly declared, till to-day, that there 
was a necessity for further Legislation in 
regard to the Burials Act. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had entirely 
overlooked the objections to the Bill as 
far as it dealt with consecration. It 


was not a question of machinery or of | 


getting over difficulties which occurred 
at the Home Office. Although in some 
cases the Burial Boards had been dis- 
solved, they had generally found suc- 
cessors who were willing to obey thelaw. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: But the 
Bishop would not consecrate. 

Sir R. E. WEBSTER said, that he 
did not remember a case in his official 
life of the Bishop refusing to consecrate. 


The objection to the Bill was not that | 


an amendment of the law in regard to 
ecnsecration should be proposed ; was 
not that there should be any extra 
freedom of use of the unconsecrated 
portion,—-the objection was, that by this 
Bill, even where there had been a con- 
secration before the Act, all restrictions 
and disabilities were to be removed ; and 
that, in fact, the consecrated ground was 
to become unconsecrated for the purpose 
of burials. Neither the Mover of the 
Second Reading nor any other Member 
had suggested a shadow of grievance 
such as would call for Parliament taking 
a step which must be regarded by all 
Churchmen as a monstrous aggression, 
and as removing from consecrated ground 
all its sanctity. 

Sir W. HARCOURT : The object of 
the Bill is not to remove the religious 
consecration. It is only to remove the 
exaction of fees and the interposition of 
obstacles to the burial of other people in 
consecrated ground. 

Sir R. E. WEBSTER said, that he 
was referring to what was said by the 


promoters of the Bill, and to what the|up with other questions. 
If the | one or two other points in the Bill which 


provisions of the Bill contained. 
right hon. Gentleman would read the Bill 
he would see that no effect could be 
given to its clauses without removing 
all restrictions as to burials in conse- 
crated ground. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had had a close and intimate con- 
nection with the Church of England, and 
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that Church would regard with equa- 
nimity the reading of some service totally 
unconnected with the religious views of 
the Church in consecrated ground ? Such 
provisions as those in the Bill ought not 
to be introduced except some grievance 
could be proved which it was impossible 
to remedy in any other way. As to the 
question of fees, it was a very singular 
thing that there was very little in the 
Bill about it. The right hon. Gentle- 
man spoke as if the main object of the 
Bill were to get rid of these fees. He 
himself doubted very much , whether 
the language of Clause 8 would effect 
what the right hon. Gentleman 
believed it would effect ; but he 
noticed the Memorandum at the 
head of the Bill, which stated that 
all the existing rights of incumbents in 
regard to fees had been reserved. No 
one who had listened to the Debate 
could doubt that the question of fees 
was a very small portion of what the 
promoters of the Bill aimed at. The 
main object was shown by the first seven 
clauses, dealing with the removal of 
certain requirements now applicable to 
consecrated ground. On what ground 
was the Bishop to be deprived of the 
power of preventing in consecrated 
ground the inscriptions of epitaphs op- 
posed to the religious sentiment of the 
Church of England? Another provision 
was that in a consecrated chapel any 
service could be conducted. The right 
hon. Gentleman had not been sufficiently 
instructed as to what the Bill really 
meant. It was idle to suggest that the 
promoters simply desired to get rid of 
fees ; for as to the way of levying those 
fees perhaps some Churchmen might de- 
sire to see a change as much as any Dis- 
senter. Singularly little had been said, 
from the Nonconformist point of view, 
as to these fees; and he should like to 
know what, exactly, the grievance was, 
and to see a remedy proposed on broad 
and general lines, without being mixed 
There were 


required explanation on the part of Her 
Majesty’s Government. By the first 
clause of the Bill compulsory powers 
were given to the Burial Boards for pur- 
chasing burial-grounds. He doubted 
whether such a change in the law ought 
ever to be initiated without the consent 
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and even the control of the responsible 
Government of the day. It was really 
a Home Office clause. All the exist- 
ing provisions with regard to the 
closing of burial-grounds and_ the 
acquisition of new sites were under the 
supervision of the Home Office ; and a 
sweeping measure which set aside all the 
objections of so many people ought to be 
more carefully considered. The House 
ought to know on what ground the Gov- 
ernment approved this part of the Bill, 
which effected quite as important a 
change in the law as any of the minor 
provisions to which the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had called attention. 
Nowadays he should have thought that 
a change in those Acts, which required 
that a pauper should receive Christian 
burial in consecrated ground, would re- 
ceive some consideration. Why should 
that provision be set aside? The pauper 
was not present to speak for himself. 
The House ought to be careful in inter- 
fering with the rights of Christian burial, 
which the poor valued very highly. 
There was much more sentiment and 
feeling on the subject among the poor 
than might be supposed by those who 
had not come closely into contact with 
them. What case had been made out 
for imposing at the will of Noncon- 
formists privileges which were not con- 
sidered necessary at the time of the 
passing of the Act of 1880? What 
case had been made out for shortening 
the hours, or for compulsory burial 
on Good Friday, 
and Sunday? On _ those points no 
substantial grievance had been felt 
in any part of the United Kingdom. 
The hon. Member who introduced the 
Bill brought nothing before the House 
to show that a grievance had been felt 
in this respect. But the right hon. 
Member for Denbighshire seemed to sug- 
gest that there had been in Wales more | 
cases of attempted interference with 
burials under the Act of 1880 than in 
other parts of the United Kingdom. 
That was strangely inconsistent with the 
answer he gave the other night when he 
interrupted to show that there had been | 
very little necessity for the Act of 1880} 
in Wales, because there were so many 
Nonconformist bodies there who had their 
own places of burial. At any rate, it 
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was to a large extent settled in 1880, 
It had, they believed, worked satisfac- 
torily for a period of nearly 15 years. 
He did not deny that there had been 
cases which would call for slight altera- 
tion of the law if considered sufficiently 
important to merit the interference of 
Parliament. It was all very well to 
conceal under mild expressions and 
polite manners feelings of antagonism to 
the Church. When he heard the hon. 
Member who introduced the Bill say it 
was not introduced with any feeling of 
antagonism to the Church, that it was 
no part of any scheme of the Liberation 
Society, or connected with the Disestab- 
lishment of the Church, he himself 
thought it very strange, if the Bill was 
no part of the programme, that they 
should find such clauses as they had 
found in it. No one could read these 
clauses without feeling that they were 
framed by those who desired to wound 
and injure the Church of England, to 
get further rights and privileges to which 
the previous condition of the law, and 
previous experience of the law gave them 
no claim; and he trusted that, if the 
| House should see fit to read this Bill a 
second time, it would be so amended in 
Committee that it would only deal with 
the particular grievances that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had thought fit 
to take notice of, and that there would 
be removed from it those aggressive 
clauses which this Debate had brought 
out in strong relief, and to which Church- 


Christmas Day, men were entitled to take exception. 


The House divided :—-Ayes, 224; 
Noes 113.—(Division list No. 20.) 


Bill read 2°. 


Mr. J. CARVELL WILLIAMS 
moved that the Bill be referred to the 
Standing Committee on Law. 

Objection being taken, the Motion 
was deferred until To-morrow. 


MARKET GARDENERS COMPENSATION 
BILL. 

Cotone, C. W. LONG (Worcester, 

Evesham) moved the Second Reading of 

this Bill, pointing out that the principle 





was a matter which many on the Con- | 
servative side of the House considered | 


Sir R. E. Webster. 


of the measure was accepted by the 
House last year. He asked the House 
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to allow this Bill, as well as a similar 
Bill brought in by the hon. Member for 
East Northamptonshire to be read a 
second time in order that both Bills 
might be referred to the Standing 
Committee on Trade. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): 
Does this Bill extend to Ireland ? 

Coronet LONG: No, 

Mr. T. M. HEALY : Then I object. 

Mr. CHANNING: That is a point 
that may be fully considered in the 
Grand Committeee. 

Mr. J. COLLINGS (Birmingham, 
Bordesley) appealed to the hon. and 
learned Member to withdraw his objec- 
tion to a measure which was urgently 
required by the market gardeners of 
England. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Will the pro- 
moters extend the Bill to Ireland ? 

Cotonet LONG : I have no objection 
whatever to extend the Bill to Ireland. 


Bill read 2°. 


Cotone. LONG gave Notice that To- 
morrow he would move to refer the Bill 
to the Grand Committee on Trade. 


COURT OF CRIMINAL APPEAL BILL. 


Mr. C. H. HOPWOOD (Lanca- 
shire, Middleten), in asking that the 
order for the Second Reading might be 
deferred till that day week, stated that 
this Bill was brought in some years 
ago, and passed through the Standing 
Committee. It was proposed to refer 
it again to the Standing Committee. 
The Judges were very favourable to the 
principle of a Court of Criminal Appeal. 


Order deferred accordingly. 


HIGH COURT OF JUSTICE — 
SHIRE SITTINGS) BIL 
Mr. W. H. HOLLAND (Salford, N.) 
moved the Second Reading of the Bill. 


4. 


Objection having been taken, 


Mr. HOLLAND appealed to the hon. 
Member who objected. He could not be 
aware of the contents of the Bill. It was 
promoted by Members in all parts of the 
House, and was supported by the 
Chambers of Commerce of Liverpool and 


Manchester, and the Incorporated Law 
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Associations of Liverpool and Man- 
chester. The principle of the measure was 
attirmed by the House in 1884 and 1885. 
Mr. J. T. BRUNNER (Cheshire, 
Northwich), wished to add that the Bill 
was supported by the Cheshire and 
North Wales Incorporated Law Society. 
Mr. W. BROMLEY-DAVENPORT 
(Cheshire, Macclesfield) said, it was a Bill 
of enormous importance, which altered 
the whole procedure of the courts in 
Lancashire. He must object. 


Motion accordingly postponed. 


RULES OF THE ROAD AT SEA. 
The adjourned Debate on the Amend- 
ment proposed to the Motion for a Select 
Committee was resumed. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

‘* That a Select Committee be appointed to 
consider the objections which have to raised 
to the adoption by Order in Council of Rule 15 
of the Revised International Regulations for 
preventing Collisions at sea, dealing with sound 
signals in fog, as suggested by the Washington 
Conference, and considered by the Maritime 
Powers.”’— (Sir Donald Currie.) 


Amendment proposed, 


** To leave out from the word ‘ raised,’ in line 2, 
to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words ‘Order in Council of the 30th day of 
January 1893, relative to the fixing and screening 
of ships’ side-lights, and to the adoption by 
Order in Council of the sound signals prescribed 
by Article 15 and Article 28 of the Revised 
Regulations for preventing Collision at Sea, as 
set forth in the Board of Trade Circular to 
Shipowners of 6th March 1894.’"’—-(Mr. 7. 
Gibson Bowles.) 


Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) now appealed to the President of 
the Board of Trade not to oppose his 
Amendment. 

Tue PRESIDENT or toe BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Bryce, Aberdeen, 8.) 
said, it was quite impossible for him to 
accept the Amendment. He assented 
to the motion for the Committee on the 
express condition that the Inquiry should 
be limited to one rule, to which objec- 
tion was taken. There was no reason 
for introducing these other matters into 
the investigation. They would largely 
increase and delay the work of the Com- 
mittee. They called for a different kind 
of knowledge altogether; they would 
require to be investigated on the sea- 
coast with the aid of experiments, and 
the whole Inquiry would be more 
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confused than enlightened, by bringing 
these matters before the Committee. 


Debate adjourned. 


REPORT OF SUPPLY. 

Report of Supply (March 5) brought 
up and agreed to. 
| 
MARKET GARDENERS’ COMPENSATION | 

(No. 2) BILL. 

Mr. CHANNING moved the Second 
Reading of the Bill. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY said, he had had | 
an opportunity of looking through both 
these Bills, and hoped that when the 
Irish Land Bill came before the House 
the Tory Party would be good enough 
to transfer wholesale the provisions of 
this Bill which they were now passing 
with so much unanimity. 


Bill read 2°. 


GRAND JURIES (IRELAND) (No. 2) BILL. 


The House went into Committee on 
this Bill. 


(In the Committee.) 


Mr. BROMLEY-D AVEN PORT 
moved to report Progress. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Is this all the 
thanks we get for allowing the Market 
Gardeners’ Bill to pass? This is a Bill 
to carry out the existing law-—-to clear 
up the point as to whether road con- 
tractors can be paid half-yearly instead 
of yearly. It is backed by the Conser- 
vative Member for Derry ; and an hon. 
Gentleman who, in all probability, was 
never in Ireland, is good enough to block 
it. It will be a lesson to Irish Members 
never to allow an English Bill to pass 

ain. 

Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) re- 
minded the hon. and learned Member 
for Louth that this Bill had already 
been read a second time, and all that 
was now asked was, that it should stand 
over for one week, in order that a few 
Members who took an interest in it 
might make some inquiries as to its 
operation. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY said, that the 
Grand Juries were sitting at this mo- 
ment, and there were 30,000 road con- 
tractors in Ireland who would be kept 
out of their money for six months unless 
this Bill passed. When the Bill was 


endorsed by so Conservative a man as 





Mr. Bryce. 
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the Member for Derry, it was certainly 
a remarkable fact that it should be 
opposed by some of his friends, who had 
probably never seen Ireland. 

Mr. BROMLEY-DAVENPORT: I 
move that you report Progress, Sir. 
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Progress reported. 


SMALLER DWELLINGS (SCOTLAND). 

Bill to amend the Law in Scotland 
relating to Smaller Dwellings.—(Mr. 
Alexander Cross.) 

Bill presented, and read first time ; to 
be read a second time upon Wednesday 
next, and to be printed. [Bill No. 161.] 


MOTIONS. 
CUSTOMS BOATMEN. 

Mr. H. C. F. LUTTRELL (Devon, 
Tavistock) desired to move :— 

‘*That, in the opinion of this House, it is 
expedient that the appointments of boatmen in 
Customs, to which nominations are now made 
by the Treasury on the recommendation of 
Members of Parliament and others, should, in 
future, be made by the Board of Customs, subject 
to rules and regulations to be laid down from 
time to time by the Board of Customs.”’ 

Mr. F. G. BANBURY (Camberwell, 
Peckham) objected. 

Mr. LUTTRELL appealed to the 
hon. Member to withdraw his objection, 
pointing out that the House gave an 
unanimous opinion the other day in 
favour of the abolition of Party patron- 
age in the case of Post Office appoint- 
ments, and this Resolution only sought 
to abolish in the case of the appoint- 
ment of boatmen in Customs. 

Mr. BANBURY said, it would 
probably be quite right to do what the 
Resolution suggested, but he thought it 
ought to be brought on at a time when 
it could be discussed. 


Motion postponed. 


THE IRISH LAND BILL. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY asked the At 
torney General when hon. Members 
might expect to get copies of the Irish 
Land Bill? It had been understood 
that it would have been out to-day. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
R. T. Rem, Dumfries): I believe the 
Bill will be circulated to-morrow. 


The House adjourned at Ten minutes 
to Six o’clock. 
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Seed Potatoes 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Thursday, 7th March 1895. 


ST. ANDREW’S UNIVERSITY. 

THe LORD STEWARD or rune 
HOUSEHOLD (The Marquess of Brea- 
DALBANE) brought up the following reply 
from Her Majesty to the Address voted 
by their Lordships, relative to the Uni- 
versity of St. Andrews :— 

“*T have received your Address praying that 
the reference to the Duncan Burseries in the 
University of St. Andrews may be omitted from 
the Schedule to the Ordinance No. 57 (General 
19 Regulations as to Bursaries, Scholarships, 
and Fellowships), made by the Scotch Univer- 
sity Commissioners on July 30, 1894. In con- 
formity with your advice I will withhold my 
assent from that part of the Ordinance to which 
your Address relates."’ 


EVIDENCE IN CRIMINAL CASES BILL [H.L.] 

Bill to amend the Law of Evidence, presented 
by Lord Halsbury ; read 1°; and to be printed. 
[No. 32.] 

SCHOOL BOARD RATE. 

ViscountCROSS presented a petition, 
which, he said, was of some importance, 
as it came from the Manchester School 
Board, to the effect that, in the interests 
of education and economy, and more 
especially in the interests of justice and 
religious freedom, the School Board rate, 
which was collected from all citizens, 
without distinction, should be shared in 
by all alike, and that the benefits of the 
rate should be enjoyed equally in all 
schools, whether Board or voluntary 
schools, suitable arrangements being 
made for the inspection of voluntary 
schools as to the secular part of the edu- 
cation given by the representatives of 
the ratepayers. 


SEED POTATOES SUPPLY (IRELAND) 
BILL. 


Lorp RIBBLESDALE, in moving 
that this Bill be read a Second time, said 
that the Bill was drafted in almost the 
same words as the Acts of 1880 and 
1890, and it bore the same title. There 
was, however, this difference : that in the 
Act of 1890 there was a clause giving 
the Local Government Board the power 
to carry out the Bill in the event of 
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default on the part of poor law guar- 
dians, and that clause was not in this 
Bill. The object of the Bill was to give 
the guardians in the poor jaw unions 
power to apply to the Local Government 
Board for a sum of money out of the 
Local Loans Fund, out of which to 
make advances to small occupiers and 
cultivators for the purpose of purchasing 
seed potatoes in the event of those 
individuals not being able to find the 
money owing to the failure of their 
crops or their own poverty. Summa- 
rising the provisions of the Bill his 
Lordship remarked that it was impor- 
tant to notice that the Local Govern- 
ment Board might nominate persons to 
satisfy themselves that the land into 
which the seed potatoes were to be put 
had been properly prepared, and was 
ready for sowing ; and as an inducement 
to a cultivator to pay ready money an 
abatement of one-fifth was to be made in 
the price of the seed potatoes, which 
however, were to be sold on terms 
that would cover the cost including 
carriage and storage. The Lord Lieu- 
tenant had power to postpone the re- 
payment of instalments by guardians, 
and also to appoint inspectors to see that 
the conditions on which the loans were 
made were satisfactorily carried out. 
Lorpv ASHBOURNE said, he did 
not think their Lordships would have 
any difficulty in readily assenting to the 
Motion. Their Lordships were always 
anxious to deal expeditiously with any 
measure for the relief of distress. It 
was obvious that the success of this 
measure would largely depend upon its 
careful administration, on seeing that 
nothing was done to discourage thrift, 
and that everything was done to ensure 
caution, care, and economy. He was 
sure that these objects were present to 
the minds of the Government, and that 
they were most anxious to see that the 
measure should be carefully, wisely, and 
prudently administered. He noticed 
that by Clause 8 provision was made 
for the appointment of officers who, hv 
supposed, would be seed distributors. It 
was obvious that they would play a great 
part in the administration of this money. 
He should like to know from the noble 
Lord in charge of the Bill how many 
inspectors it was contemplated to 
appoint, also what remuneration it was 
intended to give them; and _ further, 
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Asylum, Dublin. 


whether there would be any objection to| the existing asylum, or seeking a new 
laying on the Table or publishing in the | site ; what has been the medical his 


Dublin Gazette, or in the Press, the| of the existing asylum ; 


is the soil ina 


names and previous occupations of those | healthy state ; are the grounds sufficient 


who were selected to fulfil these duties. 

Lorp RIBBLESDALE said, he quite 
agreed that the whole efficacy of the 
Bill would depend upon its careful 
administration; and he could hardly 
assume that it would be brought forward 
at all unless every care were going to be 
taken that it should be properly adminis 
tered. As to the specific question asked 
he was not able to say how many officers 
would be appointed, and he thought that 
in this respect the Bill was framed with 
some latitude so as not unnecessarily to 
tie the hands of the Irish Office, and to 
leave them at liberty to appoint as many 
as might be necessary. 

Lorpv ASHBOURNE said, it was 
openly stated that a number of inspec- 
tors had been already selected, and that 
their names were known to many people, 
and that was the reason why he asked 
the question. 

Lorpv RIBBLESDALE said, he had 
no personal knowledge that that was so, 
but he would make a representation to 
Mr. Morley of what the noble and learned 
Lord had said. 


*Lorp ORANMORE AND 
BROWNE said, he hoped measures 
would be taken to avoid difticulties 


which occurred on the occasion of the | 


last distribution of seed potatoes, when 
no proper lists were kept of those 
who received them, when some of the 
seed potatoes were nearly useless from 
alleged want of care in the carriage, 
wherefore there was great difficulty in col- 
lecting the rates from those who had 
been supplied. 

sill then read 2°. 

RICHMOND LUNATIC ASYLUM, 
DUBLIN. 

Lorp ASHBOURNE: I beg to ask 
whether there are now in the Richmond 
Lunatic Asylum, Dublin, nearly 400 in- 
mates in excess of the nominal limits of 
legitimate accommodation ; whether it 
has been arranged to build a new asylum 
at Portrame, which will accommodate 
about half the inmates now at Rich- 
mond; if it is under consideration to 
provide for the residue of the inmates, 
either by altering and _ re-constructing 


Lord Ashbourne. 


for the needs of an asylum; and what 
would be the estimated cost of altering 
or re-constructing the existing asylum, 
so as to satisfy modern requirements ! 
Lorp RIBBLESDALE: It is, sub- 
stantially, as the noble Lord states in 
his first question. The number of 
patients at present resident in Rich- 
mond Asylum is 1486. There is provi- 
sion in the permanent buildings for about 
1100. Arrangements have been made 
to provide commodious and suitable 
temporary buildings for the residue. 
Portions of these buildings have been 
completed, and are in occupation, and 
the remaining portions will. be handed 
over immediately. It has been decided 
to build a new asylum at Portrane for 
at least 1,000 patients. This will pro- 
vide accommodation for about half the 
insane of the district. It has been 
decided to re-model, improve, and en- 


large the existing buildings at Richmond - 


so as to accommodate the residue of the 
insane population. Owing to overerowd- 
ing, the medical history of the existing 
asylum has not been favourable. It has 
been unfavourably reported four times, in 
1887, 1888, 1890, and 1891. There is 
no reason, however, to suppose that the 
soil is in an unhealthy state, except to a 
very limited extent in the immediate 
vicinity of old sewers, and this it is pro- 
posed to remedy by execution of suitable 
works. The grounds are not at present 


| sufticient in extent for the needs of the 


asylum, but it is contemplated to increase 
the area by the purchase of additional 
land. The estimated cost of altering and 


're-modelling the existing asylum, so as 





to satisfy modern requirements, is about 
£60,000. 

*Tue Eart or ERNE said, it was a 
matter of notoriety that the asylum was 
built on an extremely unhealthy site, 
which was saturated with sewage, and 
he would put it to the Government 
whether it would not be better and 
cheaper in the long run to abandon the 
site altogether, and to build a new 
asylum on a more healthy site. 


House adjourned at Fifteen Minutes 
to Five o clock, 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, 7th March 1895. 


The House met at Three of the clock. 


MOTIONS. 


LAMBETH WATER (TRANSFER) BILL. 


Mr.J. STUART (Shoreditch, Hoxton) 
said, that amongst the parties concerned 
it had been agreed that the Motion 
standing in his name should be with- 
drawn, and he would then move an 
Amended Motion which had been 
agreed to, and which covered all the 
points of the case. He asked leave to 
withdraw the following Motion :— 


“That any County Council and any of the 
London Water Companies be entitled to be heard 
before the Select Committee on the above Bill 
on any Petitions praying to be heard by Counsel, 
presented by them on or before 14th March next, 
and that such Petitions be referred to the said 
Committee.”’ 


Motion by leave withdrawn. 


Mr. J. STUART moved— 


‘That any of the London Water Companies, 
presenting a Petition against the Bill not later 
than 14th March, praying to be heard by Counsel, 
Agents, and Witnesses, and the council of any 
county which includes any part of the Metro- 
politan water area, presenting a Petition against 
the Bill not later than 2ist March, praying to 
be heard by Counsel, Agents, and Witnesses, 
shall he entitled to be heard on such Petition 
before the Select Committee on the Bill. That 
any district council or other local authority for 
any district wholly or in part within the Metro- 
politan water area, the London Water Com- 
panies jointly, and any other person claiming to 
he affected by the Bill, presenting a Petition 
against the Bill not later & 21st March, pray- 
ing to be heard by Counsel, Agents and Wit- 
nesses, may be heard on such Petition before the 
Select Committee on the Bill, if and so far as the 
Committee shall think fit.’’ 


Mr. R. G. WEBSTER (St. Pancras, 
E.) said, he did not want to oppose in any 
way the right hon. Gentleman’s Motion, 
hut he would point out to the House 
that it placed the various county coun- 
cils in a totally different position to that 


of the local authorities in the metropoli- 
tan area and also in London. The 
county councils had a locus standi before 
| this Committee, whereas the local authori- 
| ties had simply the permission to ask the 
|Committee if they might appear. He 
‘should like to know why the local 
|authorities had not an equal right to a 
| locus standi. 

| Mr. J. STUART said, the only local 
| authorities who had petitioned in London 
_would have a locus standi at present. 
_Every party who had acted for these 
local authorities had agreed to the 
Motion, and the method proposed was 
the ordinary way in which the business 
of the House was conducted. 

Sir J. BLUNDELL MAPLE (Cam- 
berwell, Dulwich) thought it was very 
much better to have the matter arranged 
as was proposed by the Motion, as it 
would prevent unnecessary Debates. 

Sr JOHN LUBBOCK (London 
University) asked if the local authori- 
ties had agreed to the matter. 

Mr. J. STUART said, he could not 
mention the exact loca] authorities, but 
he knew that very much more than half 
of the local authorities, through their 
representatives, had agreed to the matter. 


Motion agreed to. 


SOUHWARK AND VAUXHALL WATER 
(TRANSFER) BILL. 

Mr. J. STUART asked leave to with- 
draw the following Motion standing 
upon the Paper :— 

‘*That any County Council and any of 
the London Water Companies be entitled to be 
heard before the Select Committee on the above 
Bill on any Petitions praying to be heard by 
Counsel, presented by them on or before lith 
March next, and that such Petitions be referred 
to the said Committee.” 


Motion by leave withdrawn. 


Mr. J. STUART moved :— 


“ That any of the London Water Companies, 
presenting a Petition against the Bill not later 





than 14th March, praying to be heard by 
Counsel, Agents, and Witnesses, and the council 
of any county which includes any part of the 
Metropolitan water area, presenting a Petition 
against the Bill not later than 2Ist March, 
raying to be heard by Counsel, Agents, and 
Vitnesses, shall be entitled to be heard on such 
Petition before the Select Committee on the Bill. 
That any district council or other local authority 
for any district wholly or in part within the 
Metropolitan water area, the London Water 
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Companies jointly, and any other person claiming 
to be affected by the Bill, presenting a Petition 
against the Bill not later than 2lst March, 
Waying to be heard by Counsel, Agents, and 

itnesses, may be heard on such Petition before 
the Select Committee on the Bill, if and so far 
as the Committee shall think fit.’’ 


Motion agreed to. 


QUESTIONS. 


FITTERS AND SHIPWRIGHTS. 
Mr. WALTER HAZELL: On be- 
half of the hon. Member for Leicester, 
(Mr. H. Broadhurst), I beg to ask the Civil 
Lord of the Admiralty, whether he is now 
in a position to inform the House as to 


the decision of the Government in respect | 


to the appointment of a Committee of 


experts for the purpose of recommending | 
some rules to deal with the constant | 


recurring differences arising in Her 
Majesty’s dockyards between fitters and 
shipwrights as to their respective 
branches of work ! 

Tue CIVIL LORD or tue ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. Epmunp Rosertson, 
Dundee): No, Sir. I am not yet ina 
position to make any statement, but the 
matter is engaging our attention. 


TUBERCULOSIS. 

Mr. L. P. HAYDEN: On behalf of 
the hon. Member for Dublin, St. Patrick 
(Mr. W. Field), I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 


Treland, whether he is aware of the fact, 
that within the period during which the. 


Tuberculosis Commission has | 


Bovine 
been sitting the fleshers of Belfast have 
lost over £2000 from confiscation with- 
out compensation ; whether the medical 
and scientific experts have arrived at 
any conclusion ; and, whether the present 
practice will be modified in Belfast until 
the Report is issued ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Mortey, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne): The Local Government 
Board are informed by the Sanitary 
Authority of Belfast, that seizures of 
carcasses affected with tuberculosis are 
made under the provisions of Local Acts 
and because the carcasses appear to 
he unsound, unwholesome, and unfit for 
human food. The Local Government 


Mr. J. Stuart. 
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|Board have no authority to interfere 
| with the local authority in this matter, 
or to give any directions as suggested at 
| the end of the question. 

Mr. W. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8.) 
asked whether the right hon. Gentleman 
had seen the Report of a meeting on the 
subject ; and whether he could hold out 
any prospect of a remedy ! 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I am sorry to say 
I have not seen a report of the meeting. 

Sir M. W. RIDLEY (Lancashire, 
Blackpool) : I beg to ask the President 
of the Local Government Board when the 
Report of the Committee on Tuberculosis 
may be expected ! 

Tue PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Suaw- 
Lerevre (Bradford, Central)? I am not 
able to add anything to the answer I 
gave to questions on this subject on 

February 9th, but I trust that the 
labours of the Commission may soon be 


concluded. 





THE GREENWICH AGE PENSIONS. 

Major RASCH (Essex, 8.E.) : I beg 
to ask the Civil Lord of the Admiralty 
if he will explain why Naval pensioners 
_ who have reached the age of 55 have not 
received their augmentation, which they 
were led to expect, on leaving the 
service ¢ 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON : The number 
of Greenwich age pensions which can he 
in force at one time is governed by the 
_amount of money at the disposal of tue 
Admiralty for that purpose. There is 
not sufficient to give an age pension to 
every man at the age of 55, although 
10,100 of such pensions are being drawn, 
at a cost of £100,000 a year. I must 
'demur to the hon. Member's statement 
that the men were led to expect that 
every one of them should receive the age 
pension at 55. 


THE KILLYBEGS ‘PIER. 

Mr. L. P. HAYDEN: On behalf of 
\the hon. Member for Dublin, St. Pat- 
rick’s (Mr. W. Field): I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, whether he is aware of the 
fact that, with a view to develope the 
fishing industry of the north-west coast 
of Ireland, the Great Northern Railway 
Company, along with the Donegal Com- 
pany, brought over a number of English 
and Scotch fish buyers who promised to 
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send over boats if the Killybegs Pier 
was erected ; and, whether he will now 
alvise the Government to make the 
necessary expenditure upon this under- 
taking ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : The facts appear 
to be substantially as stated in the first 
paragraph. With regard to the ques- 
tion of the erection of a pier at Killy- 
begs, I have nothing to add to my reply 
to a similar inquiry which was addressed 
to me on the 21st February by my hon. 
and learned Friend the Member for 
South Donegal. 


THE DENBIGHSHIRE COUNTY 
COUNCIL. 

Mr. J. H. ROBERTS (Denbighshire, 
W.): I beg to ask the President of the 
Local Government Board, whether he 
will state whether he has received a 
Resolution passed by the Local Govern- 
ment Committee of the County Council 
of Denbighshire, in favour of the forma- 
tion of a rural district council for sani- 
tary and highway purposes, known as 
the Llansilin District Council; and, 
whether, as the ratepayers in the locality 
are strongly in favour of the proposed 
new district council, he will make an 
order for such a district ! 

Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE: The Local 
Government Board have not received a 
copy of any such Resolution as that re- 
ferred to in the question. I may remind 
my hon. Friend that the Local Govern- 
ment Board are not themselves em- 
powered to alter a rural district. This 
is a matter to be dealt with by the 
County Council, subject to an appeal to 
the Board. 


THE BRITISH DOLLAR IN THE 
COLONIES. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Can- 
terbury): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
whether any modification of the policy 
of the Government in regard to the pro- 
posal for the minting of a British dollar 
at Bombay, suggested by the hon. Mem- 
her for Canterbury in the House of 
Jommons on the 15th December, 1893, 
has been made ; and, whether the Govern- 
ment statement on that occasion, that 
the idea of a British dollar does not 
appear to have found much favour in the 
Straits Settlements, and at Hong Kong 
it has been abandoned, is still adhered to ? 
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THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tHe COLONIES (Mr. 
Sypvey Buxtoy, Tower Hamlets, Pop- 
lar): There has been some variation of 
opinion in the Colonies on this subject. 
The idea of coining a British dollar, after 
being dropped in Hong Kong at the end 
of 1893, was revived last year, and Her 
Majesty’s Government have now ap- 
proved the proposal. Arrangements 
have been made for issuing the new 
dollar from the Indian mint for circula- 
tion in the Straits Settlements, Hong 
Kong, Labuan, and North Borneo con- 
currently with the Mexican dollar. I 
may add that the question of the coinage 
of a British dollar has for some years 
engaged the attention of the Goverment. 
but until the Indian Government last 
year signified their willingness to coin at 
a uniform rate of 1 per cent. the scheme 


appeared impracticable. 


BRITISH SUBJECTS LN THE BOER 
REPUBLIC. 

Mr. H. O. ARNOLD- FORSTER 
(Belfast, W.): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies 
whether, in the month of January last, 
a Boer field cornet, of the name of 
Bodenstein, expelled the representatives 
of the trading firm of Messrs. E. Harvey 
from thet own of Krugersdorp ; whether 
the ground of such expulsion was stated 
to be that the persons expelled were 
Asiatics ; whether the persons expelled 
were British subjects ; and whether the 
law of the Boer Republic permits the 
forcible expulsion of British subjects on 
no other ground than that of their 
nationality ? 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON : We have 
not received any information nor com- 
plaint in regard to the subject of the 
alleged expulsion of the representatives 
of Messrs. Harvey and Co. from 
Krudersdorp. 

Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER: May I 
ask whether the hon. Member will 
answer the last portion of my question ? 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON: I have 
said that we have received no informa- 
tion or complaint. If we receive any 
complaint we will carefully look into 
it. 

Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER: Does the 
Boer law permit of acts of this kind ? 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON: I am 
afraid I cannot say, but an arbitration 
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is just about to proceed, and we shall 
probably receive more information in 
to the subject. 

Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER: Will the 
hon, Gentleman make inquiry into the 
matter ? 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON: If we 
receive a definite complaint, of course 
inquiry will be made. 


IMPORTED MEAT. 

Mr. A. F. JEFFREYS (Hants, 
Basingstoke) : I beg to ask the President 
of the Board of Agriculture, whether his 
attention has been drawn to the state- 
ment of The Times’ correspondent of 4th 
March, giving details concerning the 
preparation and packing of diseased meat 
at Chicago for export to England ; 
whether he has reason to believe (as 
stated in The Times) that, although a 
bullock at Chicago may be condemned 
as diseased and unfit for food, yet its 
tongue is preserved and exported, whilst 
the fat is made into oleo-margarine ; 
whether it is a fact that in many in- 
stances the diseased meat which has been 
condemned is, nevertheless, taken out of 
the condemned tanks after the inspector 
has left, and is then preserved and ex- 
ported to England ; and, whether he will 
endeavour to prevent such meat being 
used in England as food ¢ 

*Tue PRESIDENT or true BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE (Mr. Herperr 
GARDNER, Essex, Saffron Walden): I 
have read the statement to which my 
hon. Friend refers, and I propose to 
make inquiry through the Foreign Office 
respecting it, and as to the arrangements 
in force in the United States for the pre- 
vention of the exportation of meat unfit 
for human food. The prevention of the 
sale of such meat in this country rests 
with the sanitary authorities, acting in 
execution of the powers conferred upon 
them by the Public Health Act. Those 
authorities are not in any way subject to 
the control of the Board of Agriculture, 
but I shall be very glad to bring under 
the notice of my right hon. Friend the 
President of the Local Government 
Board any information which may reach 
me as to the existence of danger to 
human health arising from imported 
food-products. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN (Donegal, 
W.): I beg to ask the President of the 
Board of Agriculture, whether, previous 


Mr. Sydney Busaton. 
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to the slaughter in Australia and other 
places of sheep and cattle whose flesh is 
converted into frozen meat and sent to 
this Country for human food, they are 
examined by competent inspectors, with 
a view to ensure that no animals suffer- 
ing from disease shall be used for that 
pur q 

*Mr. HERBERT GARDNER: Iam 
not in possession of any official informa- 
tion on the subject to which my hon. 
Friend refers, the protection of the 
public health, which presumably is the 
object my hon. Friend has in view, not 
being a matter which falls within the 
province of the Board of Agriculture. I 
shall, however, be happy to make enquiry 
through the Foreign and Colonial Oftices 
as to the arrangements in force in the 
various countries and colonies from 
which frozen meat is exported, for the 
prevention of the exportation of 
meat unfit for human _ fvod, and 
to acquaint my hon, Friend with 
the replies received. So far as the health 
of live stock is concerned, there is no 
reason to think that any danger attends 
the importation of frozen meat into the 
United Kingdom. 

Mr. A. F. JEFFREYS: I beg to ask 
the President of the Board of Agricul- 
ture whether he received in April last 
a copy of the unanimous resolution 
passed by the Central and Associated 
Chambers of Agriculture, asking him to 
give effect to the recommendations of 
the Select Committee of the House of 
Lords on the Marking of Foreign Meat ; 
and whether he is now prepared to 
introduce a_ Bill carrying out those 
recommendations for the purpose of 
registering dealers in foreign and co- 
lonial meat, and of inspecting retail 
butchers’ shops under the Food and 
Drugs Act by duly qualified Inspectors ! 
*Mr. HERBERT GARDNER: I 
duly received a copy of the resolution 
to which the hon. Member refers. Since 
the Select Committee sat, we have 
passed the Merchandise Marks (Prose- 
cutions) Act, and until it has been 
shown that the law as it now stands is in- 
sufficient to deal with the evil complained 
of, I think it would be premature to 
propose further legislation on the sub- 
ject. As the hon. Member is aware, J 
have recently taken steps to make the 
provisions of the Act of last Session 





very widely known in agricultural circles. 
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WINDOW CLEANING. |in examining schools, owing to the recent 

Mr.J. A. M. MACDONALD (Tower | severe weather; and, if so, what was 
Hamlets, Bow): I beg to ask the Seecre-| the date of the National Board's cir- 
tary of State for the Home Department | cular ; and whether he will say what 
whether the 28th Section of the Towns are the objections to including among 
Police Clauses Act, 1847, which pro- | the rules of the National Board a rule 
hibits any person standing on the sill of | similar to rule 101 in the English code, 


of any window in order to clean, paint, 
or perform any other operation upon the 
outside of such window, applies to 
London; and, if not, whether any 
similar prohibition exists applicable to 
London ! 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror) 
rHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. | 
Asquitu, Fife, E.): No, it does not 
apply to London, neither is there at 
at present any similar prohibition with 
regard to the Metropolis, but I hope it 
may be made applicable whenever the 
Metropolitan Police Acts may be 
amended. 


THE FROST AND SCHOOL 
ATTENDANCE. 
Sm F. 8. POWELL (Wigan): I beg 
to ask the Vice President of the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education whether, 


in view of the serious loss which many | 


schools must otherwise suffer in conse- 
quence of severe weather in calculating 
their aver age attendance, he will in the 
new code arrange that such schools should 


‘giving to schools where the average at- 
tendance has been greatly reduced by 
the prevalence of an epidemic, or other 
exceptional cause of the like nature, a 
|Special grant making up the loss in the 
ordinary grant ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: T am inquiring 
‘further into this matter, and perhaps my 
hon. and learned Friend will repeat the 
question next Thursday. 





THE NEW CODE. 

*Sir F.S. POWELL: I beg to ask the 
Vice President of the Committee of 
Council on Education whether he will 
|make more clear in the text of the Code 
/ that Schedule 7 does not apply to schools 
which have been already approved by 
the Department, or the plans for which 
have been passed, but only to new schools; 
and whether he will also secure further 
modification of Section 7 in the same 
| schedule, with a view of not recommend- 
| ing so large a number of class rooms in 
all cases ! 

Mr. ACLAND: If the hon. Baronet 








be allowed to omit from the calculation | will refer to Article 85 (a) of the Code, 
of the average attendance such anumber |he will see that it is there explicitly 
of the meetings, with their attendances, | stated that the rules of Schedule 7 apply 
as will secure such schools against any/|to new schools and enlargements, and 
loss due to the severity of the weather ! | this statement is pens at the head of 

Tuk VICE PRESIDENT or ‘tue| the schedule itself. I do not see how 
COUNCIL (Mr. A. H. D. Ac anp, | this can be made more clear, but I shall 
York, W. R., Rotherham): I have | be glad to consider any suggestion which 
given directions by a Cireular to the/ the hon. Baronet may make to me. As 


inspectors that special allowance is to be | 
made for the recent exceptionally severe | 
weather, in their assessment of the 
grants and their judgment of the effi-| 


regards the par agraph i in the schedule as 
to the number of class rooms, this is not 
a compulsory requirement, but a practical 
suggestion meant for the help and 








ciency of schools shortly to be inspected. | guidance of local managers and archi- 
I am afraid I cannot undertake to go tects. The consulting architect of the 
further. To allow schools to count only | Department recommended its insertion 
the best-attended meetings in calculating | on the ground that he knew from expe- 
their average attendance would place | rience that managers often needed help 
the scale of grants on a new footing, and | in these details of planning. Classes, of 
wid seriously to the burden on the/ course, means classes under separate 
Exechequer. teachers. 
Mr. E. F. VESEY KNOX (Cavan, 

W.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to DINGLE PIER, COUNTY KERRY. 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether Sim THOMAS ESMONDE (Kerry, 
the attention of inspectors has yet W.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
been called to the desirability of leniency to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland what 
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decision has been come to by the Con-| question of this extraordinary expendi- 
gested Districts Board upon the subject | ture reconsidered with a view to its 
of improving the landing-place at Dingle, | reduction. 
county Kerry ? Mr. J. MORLEY: I have been 
Mr. J, MORLEY: I am informed | furnished with a copy of the resolution 
that the consideration of the subject of| referred to. The assessment complained 
improving the landing place has been | of was levied off the various Poor Law 
postponed for the present by the Con-} Unions in proportion to the net annual 


gested Districts Board. value of the property in each union, and 
was rendered necessary by the efforts 
LOANS TO IRISH TENANTS. that are being made to deal effectually 


Sin THOMAS ESMONDE: I beg! with swine fever in Ireland. I am 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury | advised that there is no power to alter 
(1) whether a tenant in Ireland, whose | the amount of the assessment in the case 
valuation is £12 or under, is unable to) of any particular union. 
obtain a loan from the Board of Works! Sir T. ESMONDE: I beg to ask the 
for the improvement of his farm ; and | Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
(2) whether with a view to encouraging|vf Ireland if the Local Government 
the smaller occupiers to improve their| Board have received complaints of the 
holdings, it would be possible to revert | operation of the swine fever regulations in 
to the rule under which a tenant could|Gorey Union; what number of swine 
obtain a loan to the amount of five times | have been slaughtered, and what number 
his poor-law valuation, or else to make/of cases reported there within the past 
it possible for tenant occupiers to obtain |six months ; and what have been the 
a smaller loan than the present minimum | fees of the veterinary surgeon, and the 
of £351 total cost to the rates in this union 

Tut SECRETARY to tne TREA-|since the Act was passed ! 

SURY (sir J. T. Hisperr, Oldham):| Mr. J. MORLEY: No recent com- 
The statement in the first paragraph of | plaints have reached the Veterinary 
my honourable Friend’s question is sub-| Department of the operations of the swine 
stantially correct. The risk, expense | fever regulations in this Union. During 
and loss under this class of loans are at | the six monthsended 23rd February, 1895, 
present very serious, partly owing to de- | 302 pigs were slaughtered in the Union. 
fects in the legal process of recovery as| Ninety-four cases of supposed swine 
interpreted by judicial decisions. Until | fever were reported by owners during that 
this state of things is remedied, I do not | period, and in 80 of these the animals 
think it would be right to extend the! were slaughtered by the veterinary in- 
scope of these loans. My honourable | spectors of the local authority as dis- 
Friend may perhaps recollect the failure /eased or suspected of disease. The fees 
of the attempt of the late Government | paid to the two inspectors in the Union 
to put the security on a more satisfactory | since the passing of the Act in November, 
basis. | 1893, amount to £270. The funds voted 
|by Parliament for the current financial 

SWINE FEVER. year sufticed to meet the expenditure till 

Mr. L. P. HAYDEN (Roscommon, | the close of the year 1894, and in De- 
8.) : I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to|cember an assessment at the rate of 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether 1d. in the 1 was made on the various 
his attention has been drawn to a reso- | oe Law Unions for the purposes of the 
lution of the Athlone Board of Guardians |General Cattle Diseases Fund. The 
protesting against the assessment on the amount assessed on Gorey Union was 
union of the sum of £184 9s. 4d. for| £167 16s. 6d. : 
the expenses of the Board in Dublin 
under the provisions of the Prevention | CONSUMPTION OF SPIRITS IN WEST 
of the Diseases of Animals Act, 1894, AFRICA. 
over and above the local expenditure) Mr. J. A. PEASE (Northumberland, 
under the Act, as it was not apparent|Tyneside): I beg to ask the Under 
that the disease had been materially | Secretary of State for the Colonies if 
checked by this expensive administra-|his attention has been called to a state- 
tion ; and whether he will have the! ment in the 7'imes of 4th March that 


Sir Thomas Esmonde. ' 
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in the English colony of Lagos alone, 
2,000,000 gallons of spirits go in every 
year for native consumption, and in the 
neighbouring colony of Oil Rivers, 
known now as the Ni iger Protectorate, 

2,000,000 gallons more go in also every 
year; and what steps Her Majesty's 
Government are taking, or propose to 
take, to secure uniformity of action 
throughout the various West African 
Colonies, with a view to either prohibit 
the sale of spirits or place high restrictive 
duties upon their importation ‘ 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON : My atten- 
tion has been drawn to the article in 
question. I fear that so long as other 
countries have contiguous possessions 
through which spirits can be imported it 
is impossible for us to suppress the traffic. 
We already levy in our colonies duties 
on spirits generally in excess of those 
imposed in the neighbouring French and 
German colonies, and also higher than 
the tariff laid down in the Act of the 
Brussels Conference. 

Mr. J. A. PEASE asked whether the 
hon. Gentleman would negotiate with 
the other Powers with a view to the 
adoption of a uniform system ? 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON said they 
had endeavoured more than once t» do 
that, but at the present moment there 
was very little prospect of an agreement 
being arrived at. 


CIVIL BILL COURTS, COUNTY CAVAN. 

Mr. 8. YOU NG (Cavan, E.) : I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland (1) whether he is 
aware that, the county of Cavan being 
divided into two Civil Bill Divisions, the 
entire equity business of the county is 
required by the existing arrangements to 
be transacted at Cavan, causing incon- 
venience and loss to persons in the 
Cootehill Civil Bill Division by requiring 
them and their witnesses to travel long 
distances to Cavan to the several equity 
sittings both before the Judge and the 
Registrar ; (2) whether there is any 
reason why the equity business arising 
in the Cootehill Civil Bill District could 
not be transacted at Cootehill in the 
same manner as the ordinary Civil Bill 
business for the district, and will a 
representation be made in the proper 
quarter to have the necessary change 
made; (3) could he explain why the 
Crown business arising in the Cootebill 
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Civil Bill District is all brought to Cavan 
instead of being disposed of at Coote- 
hill, occasioning inconvenience and loss 
of time to magistrates, grand jurors, and 
jurors, and the public generally living in 
the Cootehill Civil Bill Division ; (4) and 
whether, if a memorial be influentially 
signed and presented to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant by the people of the Cootehill 
Division praying for the necessary 
changes, the Lord Lieutenant will favour- 
ably consider the matter ! 

Mr. J. MORLEY : In reply to para- 
graphs (1) and (2), I am informed that 
the equity business of the county is 
carried on at Cavan in accordance with 
an Order in Council dated the 11th 
February, 1878, made to suit the con- 
venience of suitors, and that the arrange- 
ment does not, soT am advised, cause 
the inconvenience and loss mentioned in 
the question. In reply to paragraph (3), 
T am informed that the Crown business 
of the County is carried on at Cavan in 
accordance with an Order in Council 
dated the 4th October, 1876, made to 
suit the convenience of jurors and the 
public generally. In reply to paragraph 
(4), such a memorial as is suggested in 
the question would of course receive the 
consideration of the Lord Lieutenant. 


METALLIFEROUS MINES. 

Mr. D. AINSWORTH (Cumberland, 
Egremont) : I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, if 
he proposes, and if so when, to introduce 
a Bill to amend the Metalliferous Mines 
Acts ! 

Mr. ASQUITH: IT am not without 
hope of being able to introduce this Bill, 
but I cannot at the present moment give 


a definite pledge. 


THE FALLS OF FOYERS. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON (Peterborough): 
I beg to ask the Secretary for Scotland, 
whether his attention has been drawn to 
the statement that it is proposed by a 
public company to destroy the Falls of 
Foyers on Loch Ness ; and, if so, will 
he take prompt measures to prevent the 
destruction of what is of national in- 
terest, especially to tourists ! 

Dr. MACGREGOR (Inverness) wished 
to ask the right hon. Gentleman, as 
these Falls were in his constituency, 
whether there were not two sides to the 
question! Whilst he should deprecate 
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the destruction of such grand and 
beautiful Falls just as much as anybody 
else would, he could not help asking the 
right hon. Gentleman to consider whe- 
ther, especially as public works and _fac- 
tories were so scarce in this part of 
Scotland, it was more desirable to en- 
courage work of this kind than to dis- 
courage it, so that some employment 
might be found for the people in the 
locality ? 

Tur SECRETARY ror SCOTLAND 
(Sir G. O. TreveLyan, Glasgow, Bridge- 
ton): My hon. Friend has given me a 
serious problem to solve, but it is one 
which lies rather with the County 
Council than with me. I am afraid, 
however, that the County Council have 
not yet met to consider the question re- 
ferred to; but a meeting of the County 
Road Board, preparatory to holding a 
meeting of the Council, is called for 
Friday next to consider whether the 
Aluminium Company can be allowed to 
submerge roads near Foyers in carrying 
out their proposed works. The Com- 
pany deny that the Falls will be de- 
stroyed, but the volume of water will no 
doubt be lessened at certain seasons of 
the year. The question, however, is 
receiving the attention of the County 
Council, who are, it appears to me, the 
proper authorities to deal with the 
matter. 


COCOA FOR THE ROYAL NAVY. 

ApmiraL FIELD (Sussex, East- 
bourne) : I beg to ask the Civil Lord of 
the Admiralty whether the seamen of 
Her Majesty’s Fleet are supplied with 
two kinds of cocoa, manufactured by the 
Admiralty at Deptford, neither of which 
are pure according to the strict legal in- 
terpretation of the word ; whether the 
cocoa issued for breakfast is compounded 
of 20 to 25 per cent. of sugar and 80 
per cent. of cocoa ; whether the cocoa 
issued in bad weather in middle watch, at 
option of commanding officer, and called 
‘optional cocoa,” is compounded of 25 
per cent. of sugar, 25 per cent. of sago 
flour, and 50 per cent. of cocoa, in order 
to make it soluble in boiling water ; if 
these figures are not correct, will he 
please give the correct percentages of 
sugar and starch and cocoa used in the 
manufacture of what is considered of 
excellent quality as a ration for the 
Fleet, and as such approved by the 


Dr. Macgregor. 
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| medical department of the Navy ; and, 
at what price per pound, free of duty, is 
Admiralty cocoa supplied to the War 
Department when required for issue to 
troops ? 

*Mr. E. ROBERTSON : Cocoa is no 
issued in the Navy, but two kinds of 
chocolate are issued : (1) the ordinary, 
consisting of 16 per cent. of sugar and 
84 per cent. of cocoa nibs (pure); (2) 
soluble, consisting of 18 per cent. of 
sugar, 18 per cent. of sago flour or 
arrowroot, and 64 per cent. of cocoa 
nibs (pure), the last being so mixed in 
order to allow of its being quickly pre- 
pared for use. Ordinary chocolate only 
is supplied to the War Office by the 
Admiralty for use in military prisons, 
and is charged for at rate book prices 
namely 64s. 5d. per 100 Ibs., plus 5 
per cent. 


THE LAND PURCHASE (IRELAND 
ACT, 1891. 

Mr. KNOX : I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury whether he can 
say approximately what is the total 
interest of all the counties in Ireland in 
the Land Purchase Guarantee Fund, 
within the meaning of Section 9 of The 
Land Purchase (Ireland) Act, 1891, 
taking as the basis of his calculation the 
Estimates for 1894-5; and _ what, 
according to this calculation, is the 
total balance available for advance 
under the Act? 

Si J. T. HIBBERT: In round 
figures, the approximate estimate of the 
total sum which may still be advanced 
under the Purchase Act of 1891, on the 
basis of the present figures of the 
Guarantee Fund, may be put at 
£30,000,000. This sum is arrived at 
after making allowance for the amount 
of stock issued up to date — namely, 
£1,600,000. 


TROUBLES AT BRASS. 

Sir G. BADEN-POWELL (Liver- 
pool, Kirkdale) : I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether, in view of the many important 
British interests connected with that 
part of Africa, he can now state what 
is to be the precise scope of the proposed 
Inquiry into the recent troubles in the 
Brass neighbourhood, and by whom will 
the Inquiry be conducted ¢ 
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*THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir E. Grey, Northumberland, Ber- 
wick): The Inquiry will be made to 
ascertain what were the causes and 
character of the attack on the British 
Settlements ; in what manner the natives 
became, in contravention of the Brussels 
Act, possessed of guns and arms of pre- 
cision; what has been the cause and 
what the extent of the loss by the 
natives of legitimate trade; and whe- 
ther measures can be taken for improv- 
ing their position when peace is definitely 
restored. The person who will conduct 
the Inquiry has not been selected. 


PARISH ANNUAL MEETINGS. 

Mr. A. F. JEFFREYS: I beg to ask 
the President of the Local Government 
Board whether there is any necessity for 
a parish which has a Parish Council, to 
hold an annual assembly on or about the 
25th day of March this year ; whether, 
if the annual assembly were held, there 
would be any statutory business to 
transact ; and, whether overseers and, if 
necessary, assistant overseers, are to be 
appointed at the meeting of the Parish 
Council on or about the 15th day of 
April next ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: The Local 
Government Act, 1894, requires that an 
annual assembly of the parish meeting 
shall be held in each year in every rural 
parish, on March 29, or within seven 
days before or after that day, although 
the parish may have a Parish Council. 
The Act does not prescribe the business 
to be transacted at the meeting ; but it 
will be competent for the meeting to 
discuss parish affairs, and to pass resolu- 
tions thereon. Overseers and, where 
necessary, assistant overseers, should be 
appointed at the annual meeting of the 
Parish Council, to be held on April 15 
next, or within 15 days afterwards. 

Mr. JEFFREYS said, the right hon. 
Gentleman had not answered the second 
part of his Question, namely, whether 
there would be any statutory business to 
transact this year ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, that 


was a matter for the assistant overseers. 


SCHOOL GRANTS TO SCOTCH 
PARISHES. 
Mr. T. CALDWELL (Mid Lanark): I 
beg to ask the Secretary for Scotland 
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whether, inasmuch as extra School 
grants are given to Highland parishes 
which have largely reduced the local 
rates, one half of which reduction goes 
directly to the landlord, and the greater 
portion of the other half to the deer forest 
and other large tenants, he will make it 
a condition of such extra school grants 
in future that the Local Authorities pro- 
vide suitable footpaths, to enable the 
children to attend the schools in safety 
and with comfort ! 

Sir G. O. TREVELYAN : The addi- 
tional assistance granted to certain insu- 
lar parishes in the Highlands, to which 
the hon. Member refers, is paid to 
School Boards for educational purposes, 
and I have no authority to make any 
condition about it, other than of an 
educational character. The Government 
are very desirous that the children in 
the Highlands should have facilities for 
attending schools, and that is one of 
the reasons which has induced them, 
in the County Government Bill of this 
Session, to introduce provisions em- 
powering Local Authorities to make 
footpaths. 


SWAZILAND. 

Sir G. BADEN-POWELL : I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, whether he can state when he 
can distribute to Members further Cor- 
respondence relating to the Swaziland 
settlement ; and, whether it will be pos- 
sible to append to the Correspondence, 
for convenience of reference, copies of 
all five conventions and agreements 
which have been made with the Trans- 
vaal State or South African Re- 
public which affect our relations with 
Swaziland ? 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON: I hope 
the Papers will be distributed to-mor- 
row ; they were laid some time ago. It 
had already struck me that it would be 
a convenience to Members to have the 
five conventions printed together ; and 
we had, therefore, some time ago, arranged 
that they should appear as an appendix 
to the new Blue Book, together with two 
or three other papers, which will be .use- 
ful for reference. 


LORD CHARLES BERESFORD. 
Mr. C. J. DARLING (Deptford) : 
I beg to ask the Civil Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, whether the Admiralty have 
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refused to allow Captain Lord Charles 
Beresford to count as service time 315 
days during which he was borne on the 
books of the flagship at Alexandria for 
service on Lord Wolseley’s Staff in the 
Nile Expedition, or in command of the 
Naval Brigade ; whether any, and if so 
how many, Naval Officers junior to Lord 
Charles Beresford have been allowed to 
count this as sea time; whether there 
are any precedents for allowing Lord 
Charles Beresford to count this time ; 
and, will the effect of refusing Lord 
Charles Beresford leave to count this 
time possibly be to compel him to leave 
the Service without having attained flag 
rank ¢ 

Sir J. E. GORST (Cambridge Uni- 
versity) : I beg to ask the Civil Lord of 
the Admiralty, whether it is true the 
315 days during which Lord Charles 
Beresford was in command of a Naval 
force in the Soudan Expedition are not 
counted by the Admiralty as active 
service ; whether, if the same period had 
been spent in command of a harbour 
ship, it would have been counted as 
active service; and, whether the Ad- 
miralty will establisha precedent whereby 
war service of an important and dis- 
tinguished character, when performed by 
a Naval Officer, may be reckoned as 
active service in Her Majesty’s Navy ? 

Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis): I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Admiralty, if he will explain why 
Captain Lord Charles Beresford, R.N., 
has, contrary to the usual practice in 
such cases, neither been appointed Aide- 
de-Camp to the Queen nor given a good 
service pension, and also that, while his 
junior officers have been allowed to count 
as service time the time they spent in 
the Nile Campaign undertaken for the 
rescue of General Gordon, he has been 
refused permission so to count the time 
he spent in that campaign ; whether the 
Admiralty have consulted and received 
any advice from Naval or Military 
Officers of superior rank, and especially 
from Lord Wolseley, with regard to this 
matter ; and, whether he can inform the 
House what reasons, if any, exist for 
thus passing over and refusing time to 
Lord Charles Beresford ! 

Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON : The 
usual practice has not been departed 
from in regard to Lord Charles Beres- 
ford’s claims to the two appointments 


Mr. C. J. Darling. 
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referred to in the question of the hon, 
Member for Lynn. With regard to the 
appointment of Aide-de-Camp to the 
Queen, the First Lord asks me to say 
that he must decline to give reasons for 
his submitting or not submitting names 
of Officers for a personal appointment 
by Her Majesty. It would be manifestly 
prejudicial to the interests of the service 
for an officer to assume that he has a 
right to receive such an appointment. 
The Good Service Pension to Captains 
on the Active List, has in practice, been 
awarded by seniority to Officers (not 
being Aides-de-Camp) who have had a 
certain number of years’ service. It is 
thus not given to distinguished, as dis- 
tinct from long service. Of the five 
Captains, junior to Lord Charles Beres- 
ford, who have received the Good Service 
Pension, the Ofticer with the least service 
has four-and-a-half more years’ service, 
and the one with the longest service has 
tenmore years’ service than Lord Charles. 
Lord Charles would undoubtedly have 
received the Good Service Pension, had 
he served for the usual qualifying time. 
In regard to whether the Admiralty 
have refused to allow Lord Charles 
Beresford to count as service the 315 
days when he was on Lord Wolseley’s 
staff, I have to say that the Board of 
Admiralty of the late Government 
decided that Lord Charles’ service in 
Egypt, viz.: 53 days in command of 
the Naval Brigade, and 262 days on the 
staff, should count as sea-service, but not 
as service in command of a ship of war 
at sea. Sea-service allowed by the Regu- 
lation reckons for all purposes, but in 
the case of Captains it must be com- 
bined with certain service in command 
of a ship of war at sea in order to 
count for promotion. It is an essential 
rule, and one to which the Admiralty 
attach great importance for the efficiency 
of the service—that a Captain should 
serve the first three years of his quali- 
fying sea-service in command of a ship of 
war at sea. Nervice during this period 
in command of a harbour ship would not 
count for this purpose. The only Officer 
serving in Egypt, of the same rank but 
junior to Lord Charles Beresford, and 
to whom these regulations apply, 
viz.: Captain Boardman, was refused 
by the Board of Admiralty of the 
late Government, to count this service 
as that in a ship of war at sea. 
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Lord Charles Beresford will be able to | districts referred to in the question, and 
qualify for flag rank by serving in his | made careful inquiry as to the condition 





present appointment until the 11th) 
March, 1896. It is not, however, pos-_ 
sible to say the exact time when Lord | 
Charles will attain flag rank, as it de- 

pends upon seniority and certain contin- 

gencies which cannot be foreseen ; but it 

will probably not be for a considerable 

time after having completed his qualify- 

ing service. The present Board decided, 

and so informed Lord Charles Beresford, 

that if for any unavoidable cause beyond 

his own control he is rendered unable to 

complete the qualifying service, the Ad- 

miralty will reconsider his case, so that 

the services of this gallant officer should 

not be lost to the Navy and the State. 

The Board of Admiralty see no reason to 

consult Naval and Military officers on 

matters relating to the administration of 

Her Majesty’s Navy, for which they are 

responsible. They are not prepared to 

alter the existing Regulations. This re- 

fusal to allow Lord Charles Beresford to 

count this time in Egypt as in command 

of a ship of war at sea affects neither his 

seniority, his pay, or his retirement. It 

simply means that the Admiralty expect 

Lord Charles to continue serving until 

he has completed the minimum service 

required by the Regulations to qualify 

for the high position of British Admiral, 

a minimum which few officers are con-| 
tent not to greatly exceed. 

Sir J. GORST : May I be allowed to} 
say that I put my question on the paper 
neither at Lord Charles Beresford’s re- 
quest nor in his interest ; but it is my 
intention on the Naval Estimates to call 
attention to the Regulations ! 


Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES: May I) 
say that I have received no communica-| 


tion from Lord Charles Beresford? I 
put the question down entirely in conse- | 
quence of what I saw in the public! 


Press. 


Deeps. 


| 


DISTRESS IN IRELAND. 
Mr. E. F. VESEY-KNOX: I beg to. 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord | 
Lieutenant of Ireland, whether he can | 


of the people there. There appears to 
be no doubt that a number of families 
in these localities are very poor, com- 
pared with other parts of the union, and 
have suffered from the failure of the 
potato crop; but as the Enniskillen 
union is very well circumstanced, with a 
high valuation per head of population, 
and as the poor rates are very low, and 
the numbers on relief are normal, the 
Board do not consider that for the 
present at all events any necessity exists 
for adopting exceptional measures of 
relief. 


TEACHERS’ SUPERANNUATION. 

Mr. T. R. BUCHANAN (Aberdeen- 
shire, E.): I beg to ask the Secretary for 
Scotland, whether, in the event of the 
Teachers’ Superannuation Scheme _re- 
commended by the Departmental Com- 
mittee for England being adopted, a 
similar scheme of superannuation will be 
instituted for the teachers of Scotland. 

Sir G. O. TREVELYAN: On p. 18 
of the Report of the Departmental 
Committee the hon. Member will find a 
reference to Scotland, which is differently 
situated from England in regard to the 
matter. But I have made representa- 
tions to the Treasury in regard to the 
financial claim which might arise for 
Scotland, in the event of a system of 
pensions being established for England 
from Imperial funds. 


THE BARROW DEEPS. 

Masor RASCH: I beg to ask the 
Civil Lord of the Admiralty, whether 
dredgings from Sheerness are still being 
deposited in the estuary of the Thames 
or in the Barrow Deeps ! 

Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON : All 
dredgings from Sheerness and Chatham 
are being deposited in the Barrow 


THE ACCOUNTANT GENERAL'S 
DEPARTMENT. 


Mr. M. AUSTIN (Limerick, W.): 


now say whether he will be able to start I beg to ask the Secretary to the Ad- 
relief works, and especially to make miralty, whether the scheme which has 
some much needed roads, to relieve the recently been applied to the clerical 
distress in Glengelvin and Killinagh | staff of the Accountant General’s De- 
parishes, County Cavan ! partment will be extended to all the 

Mr. J. MORLEY : The Local Govern-| other Departments of the Admiralty, 
ment Board’s Inspector has visited the|and at what date ; and, whether the 

: 








promotions to be made will be antedated 
so as to rank with those recently given ? 
Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON : It 
is intended to fix an establishment for 
each Department under the Admiralty, 
and the scheme lately applied to the 
Accountant General’s Deparment will 
he accepted as a model. The needs of 
each Department have been received 
and are being considered, and, later on, 
a fixed normal Establishment will be 
submitted to the Treasury. The date 
cannot exactly be fixed, but it may be 
assumed that a settlement will be arrived 
at very shortly. Should any advantages 
accrue to individual members of the staff, 
the date from which such advantages 
will accrue will be a matter for consid- 
eration. It is very doubtful, however, 
whether any benefits will be antedated. 


IRISH LABOURERS’ COTTAGES. 

Mr. ARTHUR O'CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.) : I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland (1) 
Whether he is aware that Thomas 
Briceland, labourer, of Feddyglas, in the 
union of Strabane, made due application 
for a cottage under the Labourers Acts, 
and attended the investigation held by 
the Local Government Board’s Inspector 
at Strabane ; (2) Whether he has since 
forwarded to the Local Government 
Board a notice to quit, served on him by 
the landlord in consequence of his appli- 
cation; and (3) whether the Local 
Government Board will direct their In- 
spector to deal with the case promptly, 
so that the man may not lose his claim 
by being compelled to leave the district 
for want of a habitation ! 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The reply to the 
first paragraph is in the affirmative. It 
is also the fact that this man was served 
with a notice to quit, and the Local 
Government Board’s Inspector states, 
that when the man made application for 
a cottage under the Labourers Acts, he 
had a very good house with five or six 
rooms in it, together with a small plot of 
ground. The Inspector, when making a 
scheme, will have regard to the general 
requirements of the district. 

Mr. A. O'CONNOR: I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, whether he is aware 
that Peter M’Brearty filled a representa- 
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attended the Inspector’s inquiry at Stra- 
bane, and that the Inspector condemned 
the man’s house as unfit for habitation ; 
whether he is aware that the house has 
since been nearly destroyed by a storm ; 
and, whether the Inspector will be autho- 
rised to make provision for the case ¢ 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I regret to have 
to ask my hon. and learned Friend to 
postpone this question until Monday. 

Mr. J. J. CLANCY (Dublin, N.): TI 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, can he state 
what is the reason of the long delay that 
has occurred in holding the usual Local 
Government Board inquiry as to the 
propriety of a scheme for the erection of 
labourers’ cottages in the vicinity of 
Kells, county of Meath ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I am informed by 
the Local Government Board that the 
inquiry in this case has siready been 
fixed for the 18th instant, and that 
notice to this effect has been publicly 
given. The date fixed was the earliest 
the Board could fix, having regard to the 
other engagements of their Inspectors. 


SCOTCH MINES INSPECTION. 

Mr. J. H. C. HOZIER (Lanarkshire, 
S.): I beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department whether he 
can now see his way to increase the 
number of Inspectors of Mines for Scot- 
land ; and, whether he will take care 
that the appointments in Scotland shall 
be given to Scotsmen ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: I should be glad, in 
view of the heavy and constantly grow- 
ing burdens which are laid upon the 
Inspectors by the Legislature and by 
public opinion, to see the staff increased 
in numbers, both in Scotland and else- 
where. I fear, however, that I shall not 
be able to make any further additions to 
it during the coming financial year. I 
cannot assent to the assumption which 
appears to underlie the second question, 
that appointments in each of the coun- 
tries which make up the United King- 
dom should be confined to natives of 
that country. There is no part of the 
Empire which would suffer more from a 
logical and rigorous application of that 
principle than Scotland. 

Dr. MACGREGOR asked, were they 
to assume that Scotchmen were in- 





tion form under the Labourers Acts, and 
Mr, M, Austin, 


capable ? 
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ARMENIA. 

*Sm E. ASHMEAD - BARTLETT 
(Sheffield, Ecclesall) : I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, whether he will inquire of Her 
Majesty’ s Consul General at Erzeroum if 
it is possible for a courier to go from 
Moush to Kars at this season in three 
days (72 hours). 

*Mn. F. 8. STEVENSON : May I ask 
whether the Under-Secretary is aware 
that the distance from Mush to Kars, 
via Kagisvan, is only 155 miles, via 
Alashgert and Khinis only 145 miles ; 
that there are other ways even shorter ; 
and that the journey has been often 
performed, even in winter, in less than 
three days ? 

*Sirn EDWARD GREY: The parti- 
cular point raised by the hon. Member is 
hardly one for a separate official inquiry. 
The reports published in the Daily 
Telegraph, will be referred, through 
Her Majesty’s Embassy, to the Delegate 
on the spot, in order that the whole 
question of their accuracy or credibility 
may be considered there. 

*Sin E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT * 
Arising out of the hon. Baronet’s answer’ 
may I ask whether he is aware that the 
country between Moush and Kars, is 
exceedingly difficult ; that the roads are 
exercable, and at this season blocked 
with snow ; and that travelling by night 
is impossible ? 

*Sin EDWARD GREY: I have no 
knowledge of the conditions of the 
journey between Moush and Kars. 

*Mr. F. 8. STEVENSON (Suffolk, 
Eye): I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, whether the 
despach contained in the Daily Telegraph 
of 5th March, from its correspondent at 
Moush, will be brought to the notice of 
the British Ambassador at Constanti- 
nople, and of the European Delegates 
attending the Sasun Commission of 
Inquiry ; and what steps are being taken, 
in view of the imminent danger of 
massacre at Bitlis and at other places 
mentioned, for the purpose of ensuring 
the safety of the Christian population ¢ 

*Sir EDWARD GREY: The report 
in question will be sent, like the previous 
one, to Her Majesty's Ambassador at 
Constantinople, for communication to the 
British Delagate on the Commission. 
Her Majesty’s Ambassador is in constant 
communication with ‘his French and 
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Russian colleagues and will take such 
action as may be necessary and possible 
in concert with them, for ensuring the 
safety of the Christian population. 

*Sirm E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : 
Will the hon. Member make specific 
inquiries as to the accuracy of the 
dates | 

*Sir EDWARD GREY: I think it 
would be impossible for the Delegates to 
take into account the accuracy or other- 
wise of the reports without going into 
the question of where they were written. 
The reports are being referred to the 
Delegates through Her Majesty’s Am- 
bassador, and one of the points to be 
taken notice of is where the reports are, 
or have been, written. 


CHRISTIANS IN TURKEY. 

Mr. HERBERT PAUL (Edinburgh, 
S.): I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs whether, 
considering that the Turkish Commission 
of Inquiry in the Sassoun District of 
Armenia is a purely local one, and that 
grave anxiety is felt concerning the fate 
of Christian prisoners in Turkish prisons, 
Her Majesty's Government will propose 
to the Powers who signed the Treaty of 
Berlin the appointment of International 
Consular Commissioners to secure the 
safety and ultimate release of the 
Christians now confined in Turkish gaols 
without satisfactory proof of their guilt ! 

*Sir EDWARD GREY : I can only 
repeat my reply on the 21st ult. to the 
hon. Member for the Tyneside Division 
of Northumberland. Any cases which 
appear to deserve consideration will 
receive the attention of Her Majesty’s 
Embassy at Constantinople, but in the 
opinion of Her Majesty’s Government it 
would not be expedient to make proposals 
under present circumstances for joint 


international action of the nature 
described. 
COUNTY COUNCIL ELECTION 


RECOUNTS. 

Mr. R. G. WEBSTER (St. Pancras, 
E.) : I beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department whether his 
attention has been called to the fact that, 
at the recent London County Council 
Elections, after the first counting of the 
votes in North and South St. Pancras 
and Central Finsbury, recounts were 
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called for, which on each occasion showed 
a grave divergence from the figures pre- 
viously arrived at; and whether he 
proposes to introduce a measure to amend 
the law in the direction of providing 
further safeguards for the proper count- 
ing of the votes at elections ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: I have 
observed from the reports in the Press 
that the votes at the election of County 
Councillors in Central Finsbury were 
counted twice ; but I have no other in- 
formation on the subject. The difference 
in the numbers at the two countings does 
not appear in this instance to have ex- 
ceeded 16 in the case of any candidate, 
although nearly 9,000 votes were polled. 
It appears to me that the possibility of a 
recount is a sufficient and the only remedy 
for errors in the previous count. 


DEPTFORD VICTUALLING YARD. 

Mr. C. J. DARLING: I beg to ask 
the Civil Lord of the Admiralty whether 
it is the intention of the Admiralty to 
discharge any, and, if so, how many, 
labourers now employed in Deptford 
Victualling Yard ; whether some of 
these men have 13 years’ service, and 
would shortly become entitled to a bonus 
or pension ; and whether they will lose 
this on their present dismissal. 

Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON : No 
discharges properly so called are contem- 
plated at Deptford. Certain retirements 
take place from time to time under the 
rules of the Admiralty Service. 


FAIRVIEW POST OFFICE, COUNTY 
DUBLIN. 


Mr. J. J. CLANCY: I beg to ask the 
Postmaster General, will he explain why 
he has refused to extend the business of 
the post oftice at Fairview, County of 
Dublin, in the manner suggested to him 
some time since by the ratepayers of the 
locality ? 

THe POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. Arno_p Mor ey, Nottingham, E.): 
T understand that the suggestion alluded 
to was that a new Branch Post Office, to 
be erected in front of the Postmen’s 
Sorting Office and to be worked by an 
Established Staff, should be substituted 
for the Sub Post Office at Fairview. At 
present the amount of the Post Office 
business at Fairview is too small to 
warrant me complying with the sugges- 
tion. 


Mr. R. G. Webster. 
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VOLUNTARY SCHOOLS. 

*Mr. HARRY S. FOSTER (Suffolk, 
Lowestoft) : I beg to ask the Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Committee of Council on 
Education if he will state upon what 
clause or clauses in the Education Act of 
1870 is based the practice of the de 
partment in always refusing to recognise 
additional school accommodation in any 
voluntary school in a school beard area 
without the support of the school board 
of that district; and whether, in view 
of the strong and unanimous opinion of 
the Royal Commission on Education and 
the strong desire of the supporters of 
voluntary schools, he will consider the 
advisability of endeavouring to alter the 
law on the subject ? 

*Mr. ACLAND: The iaw on this 
matter is contained in Clauses 18 and 98 
of the Elementary Education Act of 
1870. ‘lhe Government are not prepared 
to introduce legislation with a view of 
amending the Act of 1870 in regard to 
these matters. It should be borne in 
mind that no proposal in this sense was 
made by the late Government during the 
four years after the Royal Commission 
reported. 


ROYAL ENGINEER OFFICERS. 

*Mr. J. G. TALBOT (Oxford Univer- 
sity): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for India whether he has any 
objection to state the number of Officers 
of the Royal Engineers who would be 
required for military purposes in the 
event of the mobilisation of the whole 
Indian Army ? 

*Sir EDWARD GREY, answering in 
the absence of Mr. H. H. Fow er, said: 
The Secretary of State for India does 
not consider it would be desirable in the 
public interests to state the number of 
officers required on the mobilisation of 
the army in India. 


MILITARY WORKS. 

*Mr. TALBOT: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for India whether he 
will agree to the motion for a copy of the 
Report of the Committee on Military 
Works and Public Works Department, 
which stands on this day’s paper ? 

*Sir EDWARD GREY: Neither the 
Report of the Committee referred to in 
the hon. Member’s motion which stands 
on this day’s paper, nor the evidence 
taken before that Committee have yet 
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been received. The Secretary of State Chapels in Wales at the date mentioned, 
is, therefore, unable to agree to the | and no doubt the great bulk of such en- 
motion. dowments as the Nonconformist Churches 
in Wales enjoy are of a considerably 
later origin. 

| *Mr. J.G. TALBOT: Can the right 
hon. Gentleman give us any idea of the 


I beg to ask the President of the Local ist E 
Government Board if he will have a ay ie he ree ee 


return prepared giving the number of Mr. ASQUITH: I cannot give that 





COUNTY COUNCIL LADY VOTERS. 
Mr. JOHN AIRD (Paddington, N.): 





ladies who have exercised their power of | information. 
voting at the recent County Council | 
Election ? 


Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE: I pees | BEHRING SEA CLAIMS. 


that the question refers to the recent) gin R. E. WEBSTER (Isle of Wight): 
election of the County Councillors in| beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
London, and I have communicated on State for Foreign Affairs, whether Her 
the subject with the Clerk to the London | Majesty's Government ae any recent 
County Council, who has the custody of | information as to the present position of 
om me aaa ee ee crsedh He | the negotiations for the settlement of the 
formation desired could be obtained. *e ‘claims made by the British sealers in 
sangsaarte papa Nay jake gre respect of the seizure of their vessels in 
are sealed up wi e ovner n-' Behring Sea by the United State 
nected with the ballot, and the packets | pee nae wter oh’ hb "Behring Sen 
can only be opened in accordance with | Arbitration ; whether he is aware that 
the regulations of the Council under the | every legal ground upon which such 
Ballot Act, and that there would be very | .oizures were attempted to be justified 
great practical difficulty in making such! were decided adversely to the United 


a return. States Government, by the Award of the 
tribunal at Paris ; and that since the date 
SKYE STEAMBOAT SERVICE. of that Award, the only question in 


Dr. MACGREGOR : I beg to ask the | difference has been one of the amount 
Postmaster General if he has received a, °f compensation to be paid ; whether, in 
memorial from the inhabitants of the |°Tder to avoid further disputes and 
districts of Staffin and Kilmaluag in delay, the Canadian Government, many 
Skye, praying that the steamboat service | months ago, agreed to accept from the 
hitherto available should not be discon- Government of the United States the 
tinued; and, whether he can give SUm of 425,000 dollars, in settlement of 
assurances to that effect ? ‘all claims ; whether it has come to the 

Mr. ARNOLD MORLEY: I have | knowledge of Her Majesty's Government, 
received the memorial in question and | that great and growing dissatisfaction 
am making some inquiry in reference | 2S 4risen among Her Majesty's subjects 
thereto. The contract provides for a|'™ Canada, by reason of the delay in pay- 
call at both places, and the Contractor | ment or settlement of their claims ; and, 
will be required to observe the obligation | whether Her Majesty's Government pro- 
during the continuance of the contract. | POS® Ny, and what, steps, to bring the 

matter to a conclusion, by obtaining 


CHURCH ENDOWMENTS IN WALES. eae cama aft 

Mr. W. ALLAN (Gateshead): I beg) Sm G. BADEN-POWELL: I beg to 
to ask the Secretary of State for the | ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Home Department what is the estimated | Foreign” Affairs, what was the date of 
value of the endownments now held by the agreement come to between the 
Noneomformist Churches in Wales which Government of the United States and 
they held prior to 1703 ? the Government of Great Britain, that 

Mr. ASQUITH : I have no official the United States should pay 425,000 
information on this subject. Asa matter dollars as compensation to sealers, under 
of history, I believe that there were not, the Behring Sea Arbitration Award ; 
more than about 50 olla pamaes ‘amas conditions were attached to the 
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agreement to enable the Award to be 
carried out, in the event of any failure 
to appropriate the necessary moneys 
during the Session of Congress, which 
has now come to an end; and, in the 
event of the United States Government 
not being in a position to pay the sum 
for some time to come, whether Her 
Majesty’s Government will take steps to 
advance the said sum to the sealers, 
many of whom are in serious want, owing 
to the long deferred payment of their 
acknowledged claims for just compen 
sation ? 

*Sir EDWARD GREY: I think 
the last point should be put to the 
Colonial Office. As to the questions 
on the Paper, I have to state that, 
on February 25th, the United States 
House of Representatives rejected the 
proposed appropriation for the payment 
of a lump sum in settlement of the 
claims for compensation on account of 
the seizure of British sealing vessels by 
United States cruisers prior to the 
Behring Sea Arbitration. The legal 
questions submitted to the Tribunal of 
Arbitration were determined by a ma- 
majority of the Arbitrators in a sense 
adverse to the contentions of the United 
States Government. The Canadian 
yovernment in order to avoid delay, 
and secure a prompt settlement, con- 
sented to accept 45,000 dollars in settle- 
ment of the claims. No representation 
has as yet been received from the Govern- 
ment of the Dominion with regard to 
the present position of the question, but 
the delay in the payment of the claims, 
which are consequent upon the Award 
of the Arbitrators, must necessarily be 
felt to be a cause of disappointment and 
loss. Negotiations were originally in 
progress for the reference to a commis- 
sion of all claims of British subjects for 
injuries sustained by them in the Behring 
Sea, for which compensation was claimed 
to be due from the United States under 
the Award of the Tribunal by Arbitra- 
tion. These negotiations were suspended 
when the offer of payment by a lump 
sum was made by the United States 
Government. On learning that the 
House of Representatives had rejected 
the proposal, Her Majesty’s Ambassador 
at Washington was instructed by tele- 
graph to urge strongly the necessity of 
an immediate settlement, and to inquire 
whether the United States Secretary of 


Sir G, Baden-Powell. 
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State would at once resume the negotia- 
tions for a Convention. Sir J. Paunce- 
fote replied that Mr. Gresham was 
quite prepared to resume negotiations at 
once. The Convention, however, when 
signed, would have to be submitted to 
the Senate for confirmation by a two- 
thirds majority, and unless a special 
Session were called, which appeared un- 
likely, this could not be done until 
December next. The Secretary of State 
(Mr. Gresham) has expressed to Her 
Majesty’s Ambassador his deep regret, 
and that of the President, at this un- 
expected position of affairs, and at the 
impossibility of preventing the unfortu- 
nate delay which must now occur in 
discharging the national obligations of 
the United States in regard to these 
claims. 


CAMPBELTOWN SCHOOL BOARD. 

Mr. A. CROSS (Glasgow, Camlachie) : 
T beg to ask the Secretary for Scotland, 
on what grounds he refused the applica- 
tion of the Landward School Board of 
the Parish of Campbeltown for separa- 
tion of the landward from the burghal 
portion of the parish for rating purposes ; 
and if, in arriving at his decision, due 
consideration was given to the unani- 
mous recommendations of the district 
committee, and also of the Argyleshire 
County Council, on the subject ; and, 
will he make renewed investigation into 
the equity of the request. 

Sir G.O. TREVELYAN: Full con- 
sideration was given to the represen- 
tations of the Landward School Board 
and the County Council in favour of the 
application, and to the representations 
of Campbeltown burgh School Board, 
the Parochial Board and Town Council 
against the proposal. My decision was 
very carefully considered. In my 
opinion no substantial grounds were put 
forward which would have justified the 
division of the parish into two parts. I 
can hold out no hope of any different 
decision being arrived at. 


THE ROYAL NIGER COMPANY. 

Mr.W. ALLEN : Ibegto ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
whether his attention has been called to 
a letter in the Pall Mall Gazette of 4th 
March, which states that in December 
last a Brass chief called Karemma made 
a statement to the Vice Consul, to the 
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effect that his canoes had been seized 
and four of his boys shot by the crew of 
one of the Royal Niger Company’s 
launches ; and, whether the Government 
intend to take steps to prevent such 
occurrences in future. 


Mr. H. LABOUCHERE (Northamp- | 


ton) asked whether the House was to 


understand that the action of the Royal; 


Niger Company was to be inquired into 
by the Commission. 

*sim EDWARD GREY said he had 
already answered the question. If it was 
required he would state the purport of it 
again—namely, that the inquiry would 
he of a wide scope, and certainly it 
ought to include such a point as that 
mentioned. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE : But will the 
inquiry include the action of the Royal 
Niger Company itself ? 

Mr. W. ALLEN : Will it be an open 
inquiry ? 

*Sirn EDWARD GREY : The inquiry 
is to be made by an official selected to 
inquire into the whole of the causes. It 
is not possible to make a wider statement 
than that. 


APPOINTMENT OF OVERSEERS. 

Mr. T. BAYLEY (Derbyshire, Ches- 
terfield): I beg to ask the President of 
the Local Government Board, whether, 
in view of the time of the vear fast 
approaching for the appointment of over- 
seers and assistant overseers, the Local 
Government Board will expedite their 
decisions on applications from urban 
district councils to have conferred upon 
the councils the powers mentioned in 
Section 33 of the Local Government Act, 
1894, 

Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE: There are 
upwards of 500 applications from urban 
district councils relating to the transfer 
to them of the power to appoint over- 
seers, and the Local Government Board 
are using every effort to deal with them 
before the time when new overseers must 


be appointed. 


THE VILLAGE OF ST. NINIANS. 

Sir H. MAXWELL (Wigton): I beg 
to ask the Secretary for Scotland whe- 
ther an Order has been prepared or issued 
annexing the village, church, manse, and 
glebe of St. Ninians to the parish of 
Stirling; whether he is aware that a 
petition has been numerously signed: by 
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the inhabitants of St. Ninians protesting 
against the said Order as injurious to 
their interests and those of the- poor ; 
and, what grounds exist for interfering 
with the traditional and historical inde- 


| pendence of this parish ¢ 


Sir G.O.TREVELY AN: Theproposed 
Order was gazetted on the 25th January. 
I have received the petition from the 
inhabitants of St. Ninians protesting 
against the Order. This will be duly 
considered before the Order is confirmed. 
A similar course to that adopted with 
regard to Stirling burgh has been taken 
in other cities regarding which I have 
received applications to place the whole 
municipal area within a single parish. 


COMMISSIONER OF WOODS AND 
FORESTS. 


Sir R. PAGET (Somerset, Wells): I 
beg to ask Mr. Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, whether he has considered the 
advisability of taking advantage of the 
present vacancy in the office of Commis- 
sioner of Her Majesty’s Woods and 
Forests to place that office under the 
control of the Board of Agriculture ? 

THe CHANCELLOR or rue EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby): 
No; I do not think that a change of 
that kind would be practicable or ad- 
visable. Out of a gross income of 
£514,000 the agricultural land con- 
tributes £72,000, which is not one- 
seventh part of the whole estate. The 
rest of it consists of land and house pro- 
perty in London and elsewhere, and of 
mines and other properties which are 
not at all appropriate to the Agricul- 
tural Department. Though I have pro- 
found confidence in my right hon. Friend 
the Minister for Agriculture, I do not 
think it proper to hand over six-sevenths 
of this estate to be dealt with by his 
Department. 


ARMY AND NAVY ESTIMATES. 
*Sir C. W. DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean): I beg to ask Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, when the 
Motion to first go into Committee on the 
Navy Votes for the coming financial 
year is likely to be made? 

Mr. A. B. FORWOOD (Lancashire, 
Ormskirk) : Would the right hon. 
Gentleman make such arrangements of 
the business of the House as will allow 





us to have a very full opportunity of 
X 2 
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their promised Bill on the subject of the 


discussing 
Speaker in the Chair without the plea of | | Unification of London? 


urgent public circumstances being brought 


Sir W. HARCOURT : I think I can 


forward to shorten the discussion, as was| undertake that the Bill will not be 


done last year ? 
Sir G. BADEN. POWELL : Will the | 
right hon. Gentleman introduce the Bill | 


with regard to the loan for works before | 


| introduced before Easter. 


DUTY ON SPIRITS. 
Mr. J. E. REDMOND (Waterford); I 


we come to the general discussion of begtoask Mr. Chancellorof the Exchequer 
naval policy with the Speaker .in the | whether it is his intention to renew in 
Chair ? his next Budget the additional duty on 
Sir W. HARCOURT : The loans for | spirits imposed by the Finance Act of 
works will depend on the decision of the | last year ! 
House on the Estimates ; I could nottake| Sim W. HARCOURT: I think the 
the Bill for loans separately and before | hon. Member, from his experience of the 
the Estimates. I am in considerable | House of Commons, can hardly expect 
difficulty, but I am doing the best I can an answer to this question. There is a 
to make arrangements. Both the Secre-| French saying to the effect that there is 
tary for War and the Secretary to the | no such thing as an indiscreet question, 
Admiralty are disabled, and I certainly jit i is only the answer that is indiscreet. 
recognise that we ought to give to the Certainly it has never been the practice 
very important proposals of the Govern-|in this House for a Chancellor of the 
ment with reference to the Navy the | Exchequer in the middle of March to 
fullest opportunity of discussing this state what are the arrangements with 
important matter. I should propose, | reference to taxation until the proposal 
subject to what I have said, to take the of the Budget. 
Army Estimates first. I must, how-| Mr. J. REDMOND said, the reason 
ever, ask leave to postpone the fixing of | why he asked the question with reference 
the date. I am not able to do so at) to the date of the Budget was, because 





present. 


_lact year, the right hon. Gentleman stated 


jase concession that this tax would only 


PENSION FOR TEACHERS. 

Mr. A. BILLSON (Devon, Barn- | 
staple) : I beg to ask Mr. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, if he has considered the 
Report of the Departmental Committee | 
on Pensions for Teachers ; and, if he is 
able to say whether, and how far, its 
recommendations can be carried out. 

Sir W. HARCOURT : This is a very 
interesting and important question. My 
hon. Friend may be assured that the 
Government have it under their careful 
consideration, with a view to arriving at 
an early decision upon it; but he will 
feel that, besides the Government, the 
persons interested—-namely, the teachers 
—ought to have time to consider the 
proposals of the Departmental Com- 
mittee. The Government are very 
desirous to consider and to decide at an 
early time what action they wil! be able 
to take upon this report. 


UNIFICATION OF LONDON. 
*Mr. H. S. FOSTER: I beg to ask 


Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, when sa 


the Government propose to introduce 
Mr, A. B. Forwood, 


‘last for one year. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: I cannot at 
present state the exact date of the 
Budget, whether it will be produced 
before or after Easter. 


THE IRISH LAND BILL 

Mr. J. E. REDMOND: I beg to 
ask Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
whether it is the intention of the 
Government to take any special steps to 
secure the passing of the Irish Land 
Bill through Committee at an early period 
of the Session, either by referring it to 
an Irish Grand Committee, or by pro- 
ceeding with it pari passu with the 
Established Church (Wales) Bill. 

Sir W. HARCOURT : Here, again, 
T am afraid that I cannot give the hon. 
Member much satisfaction. Until after 
the Second Reading of the Bill we could 
not make any arrangements or statement 
as to what will be done in Committee. 

Mr. W. JOHNSTON : When will the 
Second Reading of the Bill be taken ! 
Sir W. HARCOURT: I have always 
id after the second reading of the 
Welsh Disestablishment Bill 
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OCCUPIERS OF LAND AND INCOME TAX, 

Mr. A. M. BROOKFIELD (Sussex, 
Rye): I beg to ask Mr. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, whether an owner oc- 
eupying his own land, who presents 
properly prepared and audited accounts 
showing a loss instead of a profit on such 
land, is entitled to demand relief from 
Income Tax, under Schedule A, before 
making payment, or whether he must 
in every case make payment first and 
seek for repayment or redress after- 
wards. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: By Section 
25 of 53 and 54 Vic., cap. 8, a person 


occupying lands for the purposes of hus- | 
bandry only who sustains a loss from | 


such occupation can appeal within six 
months after the year of assessment to 
the General Commissioners of Income- 
Tax for his district, for an adjustment 
of his liability by reference to the loss 
and to the aggregate amount of his 
income for that year, estimated according 
to the several rules and directions of 
the Income Tax Acts, which would, of 
course, include his property assessed 
under Schedule A. Such a claim would 
be adjusted by way of repayment only. 

Sin M. E. HICKS-BEACH (Bristol, 
W.) asked whether the right hon. 
Gentleman would make inquiries with 
reference to the delay of repayment, of 
which he was assured that many 
complaints might be made by persons 
who claimed 4 


Si W. HARCOURT: No doubt) 


the remissions that were granted in the. 


Budget last year have given rise to a 
much larger number of claims for repay- 
ment than existed before, and the 
pressure on the department is naturally 
very great. But I will take care to 
inquire and to urge that as little delay 
as possible may arise in respect of those 
claims. 


THE SWAZILAND MOUNTED POLICE. 


Mr. ALEXANDER CROSS: I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
the Colonies whether he is aware that 
steps have recently been taken, by 
advertisement and otherwise, to increase 
the strength of the Swaziland Mounted 
Police Force ; and whether any portion 
of the extra expense thus incurred will 
be paid by the Imperial Treasury, or 
out of the grant made by the Imperial 
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Treasury towards the expenses of ruling 
Swaziland ? 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON: Her 
Majesty’s Government some little time 
ago sanctioned an increase of 30 police 
in the strength of the Swaziland 
Mounted Police Force; they are not 
responsible for any part of the cost of 
these police after February 20 last, but 
they are responsible for a moiety of the 
cost up to that date. The cost will be 
met out of the South African Vote. 


DANGEROUS EMPLOYMENTS. 

Mr. E. F. VESEY KNOX: I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department what processes or particular 
descriptions of manual labour have been 
certified by the Secretary of State, in 
pursuance of Section 8 of the Factories 
Act, 1891, to be dangerous or injurious 
to health or dangerous to life and limb ; 
and whether it is intended by Clause 
26 of the Factories and Workshops Bill 
to empower the Secretary of State to 
prohibit the employment of women or 
children, or young persons, in any of 
these occupations ; and, in particular, 
whether it is intended that the Secretary 
of State shall have power to order 
shorter hours in the linen industry than 
those which prevail in the cotton 
industry ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: The processes which 


have been dealt with under the enact- 





ment referred to are the following :— 
The manufacturers of white, red, orange, 
and yellow lead, and lead smelting, tin- 
ning and enamelling works, the manu- 
| facture of colours, lucifer match factories, 
the making of earthenware, certain pro- 
cesses in the manufacture of explosives, 
chemical works, electric - accumulator 
works, flax mills, and linen factories, 
brass mixing and casting, quarries. The 
clause in question is directed to the case 
of trades where, from the nature of the 
industry itself, whatever precautions 
may be taken to insure the safety of 
those concerned, particular processes 
cannot be carried on by particular 
classes of workers, from reasons of age 
or sex, without running exceptional 
risks to life or health. I may mention, 
by way of illustration, the white lead 
industry, in which, as the Report of the 
Departmental Committee showed, young 
persons ought not to be employed at all, 
and there are certain processes in which 
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no women, and others in which nowoman| THE PRESIDENT or roe BOARD 
under a certain age, can safely engage. | or TRADE (Mr. J. Bryce,Aberdeen,S.): 
At present the Secretary of State is It can hardly be said that the western 
powerless to deal with such cases. There coasts of the Orkney and Shetland 
is no intention whatever to exercise the | Islands are entirely unlighted, as there 


proposed powers, either as to total pro- 
hibition or as to limitation of hours, in 
the case of the linen industry, which is 
only dangerous or injurious to health if 
proper and easily practicable safeguards 
are neglected. Still less is it intended 
to make any discrimination between the 
linen and cotton trades. 


SCOTCH FEUS AND LEASES 

Mr. SEYMOUR KEAY (Elgin and 
Nairn): I beg to ask the Secretary for 
Scotland, when he intends to implement 
the promise made by him to the House 
on 22nd August last, viz., that the 
Government would at the earliest period 
in their power embody in a Bill the 
recommendations of the Select Com- 
mittee on Feus and Building Leases in | 
Scotland, including the recommendation | 
that powers should be granted to elected | 
bodies to provide or acquire land by | 
agreement or compulsorily for the erec- 
tion of workmen’s dwellings ? 

Sir G. O. TREVELYAN : In reply | 
to the hon. Member, the Government | 
have a measure on the lines suggested by | 
the Select Committee on Feus 


| 


and | 
Building Leases in Scotland, which they | 


hope to lay before Parliament at an | 
early date. 


are lights at Dunnet Head and Hoy 
| Sound, on the south-western coast of the 
| Orkneys ; moreover, a light, which will 
‘be of use to trading vessels in those 
| waters, is now being erected at Sule 
| Skerry, and will, I hope, be lit shortly. 
| As regards the second paragraph, a pro- 
posal is before me for the erection of a 
light, either on Mull Head or on Noop 
Head, both in the Island of Westray, 
and I have no doubt that the Board of 
Trade will shortly be able to sanction 


} 


| one or other alternative. 


| THE CONVICT CALLAGHAN, 
| Mr. Cc. A. V. CONYBEARE (Corn- 
| wall, Camborne): I beg to ask the 
‘Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, whether Callaghan, who is under- 
going a life sentence for treason felony, 
is still in Portland Prison; whether 
his eyesight has been entirely lost to him 
since he has been in gaol; can he 
explain why Callaghan’s wife has _ re- 
ceived no letter from or news of him 
for about 12 months, although he is 
entitled to write a letter once every three 
months ; and, whether it is the rule to 
require the full term to be served by 
prisoners who have lost either wholly or 
partially their eyesight while in prison ? 
Mr. ASQUITH : Callaghan is still in 





ORKNEY AND SHETLAND LIGHTS. Portland Prison. It is not the fact that 

Mr. M. H.SHAW-STEWART (Ren- | his eyesight has been lost to him since 
frew, E.): I beg to ask the President of he has been in gaol. He was blind in 
the Board of Trade, (1) if he is aware | the left eye before conviction, and as he 
that steamers, carrying Her Majesty's | complained of pains in the right eye and 
bi-weekly mails and passengers, besides jin the head, I had him specially examined 
many other vessels, have to navigate the about 18 months ago by an ophthalmic 
dangerous western coasts of the Orkney expert, who advised the removal of the 
and Shetland Islands without a single blind eye. Callaghan assented to this 
light to guide them, in latitudes where being done, and the operation was 
frequent storms occur, and where, during | successfully performed in July 1893, 
a great part of the year, there are only | with the result that the right eye has 
about seven hours of daylight ; and (2) ceased to give him any trouble, that the 
whether, seeing that there been frequent | pain in the head has gone, and that he is 
wrecks on the Veeskerrie reef of rocks, | able to read with glasses. I have taken 
lying three miles out from the Shetland | great personal interest in his case, and I 
coast, and on the North Shoal, lying am satisfied that he could not have been 
nine miles out from the Orkney coast, | more skilfully or humanely treated in 
he will cause a lighthouse to be erected any hospital. I find that he has not 
on Noop Head, in the island of Westray, availed himself of the opportunities 
Orkney ! oe he has had for writing letters for 


Mr. Asqu ith. 
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sume time back, but so far as the autho- 
rities of the gaol are concerned, there is 
no reason why he should not have done 
so. As Callaghan has not lost his sight 
while in prison, the last question does 
not in strictness arise, but I may say 
that considerations of health are always 
taken into account in determining how 
long a prisoner shall serve. In the 
present case I hope to be very soon in a 

sition to order the prisoner's release. 

Mr. CONYBEARE: T had no inten- 
tion of suggesting that the treatment 
had not been proper. But with refer- 
ence to the statement that Callaghan’s 
eyesight was bad from the first, T wish 
to ask whether it is not a fact that an 
accident occurred during an operation, 
and that that accident is supposed to 
have led to the final obstruction of his 
sight ! 

Mr. ASQUITH : Certainly not in my 
term of office. I have no knowledge of 
such an accident. 


A TRAINING SHIP FOR QUEENSTOWN 
HARBOUR. 

Carr. A. J. C. DONELAN (Cork, 
E.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary, to 
whom IT have given private notice of the 
question, whether he can say when the 
necessary arrangements for the establish- 
ment of a Training Ship at Queenstown 
are likely to be completed! A statement 
on this subject appears in the Memoran- 
dun of the First Lord of the Admiralty 
on the Naval Estimates; and it is a 
statement which will be received with 
much satisfaction in the south of Ireland 
and in my own constituency. 

Mr. J. MORLEY : My noble Friend, 
the First Lord, has made communications 
to me on the subject from time to time ; 
but all T can say in answer to the specific 
question is that no time will be lost in 
establishing a Training Ship in Queens- 
town Harbour. 


THE EXTRADITION OF JABEZ 
BALFOUR. 

Mr. R. B. MARTIN (Worcester, 
Droitwich) : I wish, Sir, to call atten- 
tion to a personal matter, and to offer 
« word of personal explanation. In 
the Debate which arose on Tuesday 
night on the subject of the Supple- 
mentary Vote for legal expenses in 
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connection with the extradition of Jabez 
Spencer Balfour, the hon. Member for 
Haggerston said :-— 


‘* There was a strong feeling prevailing out 
of doors that there was a want of desire on the 
part of many hon. Members that Jabez Balfour 
should return to this country.” 


The hon. Member was pressed by the 
Attorney General to put that charge— 
which was a very grave and serious one 
--into more definite form, and he then 
stated that - 


‘The general impression out of ‘doors was 
that money had been found by the Debenture 
Corporation.” 


The hon. Member for South Derbyshire 
(Mr. Broad) and myself are directors of 
the Debenture Corporation, and it is 
against us that the charge is made. I 
wish to ask the indulgence of the House 
to deny most emphatically that it is in 
the least degree material to me, or to 
the hon. Member for South Derbyshire, 
or to the Debenture Corporation, or, as 
far as I know, to any one connected with 
it, whether Jabez Balfour comes back to 
this country or not. We have no in- 
terest whatever in the matter, and are 
absolutely unconcerned. I think the 
House will agree with me that a charge 
of this kind ought not lightly to be 
brought, and ought not to be brought 
without some shadow of proof such 
as T cannot possibly imagine to exist. 
All I have to say is, to give a most 
emphatic denial, in the most public 
way possible, to the statement, because 
it has been taken up by several news- 
papers, and 7’he 7'imes itself has put it 
forward as an absolute statement of fact 
by the hon. Member for Hagygerston. 
*Mr. W. R. CREMER (Shoreditch, 
Haggerston): I have to thank the hon. 
Member for giving me notice that he in- 
tended to raise this question this after- 
noon. Until yesterday I had not the 
slightest idea that the hon. Member was 
directly or indirectly connected with the 
Debenture Corporation, so that what I 
stated on the occasion to which he has 
referred could not have had the slightest 
reference to him. I was acquainted with 
the fact that the hon. Member for South 
Derbyshire wis connected with the De- 
benture ration, but the observa- 
tions which T made the night before last 
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had not the least personal reference to 
him any more than to the hon. Member 
for Worcestershire. I never heard it 
even rumoured that either of the hon. 
Members had had any specific charge 
made against them. Before I say any- 
thing more in the matter, I should like, 
if the forms of the House will permit me, 
to ask a question of the hon. Member for 
South Derbyshire. There appeared in 
The Westminster Gazette last night an 
account headed—- 


**Debenture Corporation and Jabez Mr. 
Cremer’s Statement—An Authoritative and 
Official Denial.”’ 


I wish to ask the hon. Member for South 
Derbyshire whether the statement attri- 
buted to him by the interviewer of Zhe 
Westminster Gazette in that account is 
accurate ¢ 

Mr. H. E. BROAD (Derbyshire, 5.) : 
The statement is perfectly correct. 

*Mr. CREMER: Then I think no 
explanation is needed from me. The 
hon. Member admitted to the inter- 
viewer that those rumours to which I 
have referred did exist, and were largely 
prevalent. He stated that since the de- 
parture of Jabez Balfour from this coun- 
try the directors of the Debenture Cor- 
poration had considerably changed, and 
that one of the new directors, Mr. Hugh 
Smith, of the Bank of England—a 
gentleman of the most perfect honour 
and integrity—had thought it his duty, 
before he took part in the official trans- 
actions of the Corporation, to put a series 
of questions, concerning the nature and 
character of the rumours to which I 
referred the other night, to the old 
directors. The admission of the hon. 
Member that this took place is a justifi- 
cation of my statement that such rumours 
prevailed out of doors. I made no 
specific charge against the hon. Member. 
I made no specific charge against any 
man or any body of men. I simply 
spoke of a belief that largely pre- 
vailed out of doors ; and said I thought 
that it was time these rumours 
should either be proved or confuted. 
I think that the hon. Members ought to 
thank me for having afforded them the op- 
portunity of publicly making their denial. 
Perhaps I may be permitted to ask one 
other question before I sit down. It is, 
whether the two hon. Members can, on 


Mr. W. R. Cremer. 
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behalf of the Debenture Corporation, say 
whether that company would be willing 
to have a committee or a commission 
appointed to inquire into the myste- 
rious circumstances surrounding the 
whole of these transactions. 
“Order.”]| As yet, no information is 
forthcoming as to where these thousands 
of pounds—-— 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order,order. Having 
elicited from the hon. Member for Derby- 
shire (Mr. Broad) that there is no truth 
in the rumour referred to, the hon. 
Member is hardly justified in putting 
these further questions. I think the 
statement of the hon. Member for 
Derbyshire should satisfy all the 
requirements of the case. 


COURSE OF BUSINESS. 

Sir M. E. HICKS-BEACH (Bristol, 
W.) inquired what business would be 
taken at the Morning Sitting to- 
morrow, and whether Army and Navy 
Votes would be taken on Monday ; also 
what business would be set down for 
Tuesday next ! 

Sir W. HARCOURT: To-day we 
hope to be able to finish the Civil Ser- 
vice Supplementary Estimates. I have 
consulted with my hon. Friend the 
Financial Secretary to the Admiralty, and 
he thinks it would be more convenient 
to the House if the Navy Supplementary 
Estimates were taken with the other 
Navy Estimates, and in that I am dis- 

to agree with him. I think, per- 
haps, it will be the better way. Then, 
finishing, as I hope we may, the Civil 
Service Supplementary Estimates to- 
night, we hope to take what I call the 
Government minor Bills to-morrow ; the 
First Readings, I mean, of the Scotch 
Local Government Bill and the Light 
Railways Bill. Then I am_ placed 
in considerable difficulty about the 
Army Estimates, for [ have just 
received a note from my _ right 
hon. Friend the Secretary for War in 
which he says it is uncertain whether 
he will be well enough to be here on 
Monday. Provisionally, therefore, I 
must propose to take the Navy Esti- 
mates on Monday, in case the Secretary 
for War should not be here to take the 
Army Estimates. But I would rather 
not lend myself, and will make a more 
definite statement to-morrow. 


(Cries of 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
SUPPLY.— CIVIL SERVICE. 
SUPPLEMENTARY ESTIMATES. 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee. ) 


Sir JULIAN GoLpsMID in the Chair. 


Class 3. 


£7,000 Miscellaneous Legal Expenses. 
*Mr. C. B. STUART-WORTLEY 


(Sheftield, Hallam) said, there were some 
manifestations of impatience and annoy- 
ance from the other side of the House 
when the discussion upon this Vote was 
carried over from Tuesday last. If 
justification were wanted for adjourning 
the discussion, that could be found in 
that very impatience, and he might 
further say that the conversation which 
had just taken place on a matter 
of personal explanation, increased the 
necessity for treating the subject as one 
of considerable Parliamentary import- 
ance. The impatience to which he 
alluded proceeded from his endeavour to 
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| 


put certain questions to the Government , 


and from the failure of the Government 
adequately to appreciate the soreness of 
the public mind in reference to certain 
circumstances connected with the case 
of Jabez Balfour, and its indignation 
at a signal defeat of justice. That 


failure of the Government to appreciate | p 


the attitude of the public mind was 
evinced on Tuesday in more ways than 


one. In the first place he protested | 


against the doctrine laid down by the 
Attorney General, who he 
might have treated the subject with 


| tion. 


thought | 


greater gravity than he did—that there 
was a total absence of continuity between | Berwick-on-Tweed) : I did not mean to 


the action of an Attorney General and | imply that. 
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Sir ROBERT T. REID: I never 
said so. 

*Mr. STUART-WORTLEY said he 


was speaking now of the late Attorney 
General, who, it would be remembered, 
said he could not be answerable for the 
action of his predecessor, and the answer 
of the present Attorney General was in 
the same direction. Such a doctrine, 
however, was not consistent with 
Ministerial and Parliamentary practice. 
He felt bound to say that, even if it were 
possible for the Attorney General to 
plead either from want of records, or on 
the doctrine of non-continuity of ad- 
ministrative responsibility, that it was 
impossible for him to answer, still in 
this case he might stretch a point on 
account of the public feeling he had 
referred to. If that doctrine were 
accepted, then Ministerial responsibility 
would become attenuated until it be- 
came beautifully small and disappeared 
altogether. The Under Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs made an admirable 
statement so far as it went, but really it 
was a starting-point to ask for further 
information. The Committee were glad 
to hear that the vigour of Her Majesty's 
Government had obtained the ratifica- 
tion of the inchoate Treaty of Extra- 
dition. They were also glad to learn 
that the Government were seconded 
and there was no reason to doubt the 
loyalty of the Argentine Government 
that in putting pressure on the Pro- 
vincial Government to have these pro- 
ceedings against Jabez Balfour effectually 
prosecuted, they had the support of the 
Argentine Federal Government. What 
he wished to criticise was the statement 
of the Under Secretary as regards this 
rosecution in its latest developments, 
that the Government could not be 
expected to make inquiries or communi- 
cations. To that position he took excep- 
He did not call upon the Govern- 
ment to put vexatious questions. 

*Tu—E UNDER SECRETARY ror 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Sir E. Grey, 


What I intended to say, 


his successor or predecessor. The learned|and what I think I said, was that 
and distinguished predecessor of the| Her Majesty's Government have no 
Attorney General, when questioned in|means of knowing the details of this 
the House as to this case, said he could | action or of investigating them, for these 
not be answerable for the action of his | could only be gone into in the Provincial 

'Court. I did not mean to imply that we 


predecessor. 
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could not make all possible inquiries 
before the case was tried. 

*Mr. STUART-WORTLEY said, it 
was not necessary that vexatious ques- 
tions should be put to Argentina which 


might compromise the dignity of that | 
Government, and still less that any. 
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charges brought against Jabez Balfour 
in Argentina were. He thought the 
Government had no reason to complain 
if, in a matter which gave rise to so 
much public uneasiness, hon. Members 
wished to emphasise the inquiries that 
were being made, by attributing to them 


question should imply doubt of the bona|as much Parliamentary importance as 
Jides of that Government ; but, consider- | they could. 


ing that Her Majesty’s Government had 
for many months an experienced officer 
representing them in the territory, and 
that he had lately returned and would 
be replaced by another, and seeing that 
we had a Consular officer also, he could 
not altogether assent to the proposition 
that the Government had not the means 
of getting more information than they 
seemed to have got. Having the means 
of getting it, it was their duty to get it 





and above all to show that they had got it. | 


Mr. J ESSECOLLINGS (Birmingham, 
Bordesley), hoped that Members on both 
sides of the House would do their best 
to extract from the Government some- 
thing more satisfactory—-something more 
evidencing their determination to get 
at the bottom of this matter—than they 
had hitherto produced ; for, although 
they might get this Vote, that would not 
finish the matter, because the numerous 
victims look to the Government to do 
something in their interest, and in the 





He made no comment as to whether the | interest of public morality. The feeling 
charge was genuine or not, but proceeded | in the matter was very strong, and he 
to give further examples of the points! was sure it would increase until some- 
which were not cleared up on Tuesday | thing more definite was done by the 
last. Two facts he gathered from state-| Government. The replies given on Tues- 
ments then made which carried with day night on behalf of the Government 
them some reassurance—first, that Jabez | were most unsatisfactory. The Attorney 
Balfour was in custody, and not merely General turned his mind to charges, 
under a technical arrest from which he| which he did not understand to have 
might escape; and, secondly, that the been made, of bad faith on the part of 
local prosecution if not taken on the|the Government, and of their having 
initiative of the Provincial Government | winked at the escape of Balfour. The 
was managed by the Provincial Govern-| charge made was that the Government 
ment. That was not all they wanted to| had shown a certain laxity in the pursuit 
know. Of course, every prosecution must | of this question, and he was bound to 
be on the initiative of the individual) say that the feeling which largely pre- 
sufferer, but was there any serious pro-| vailed outside, and to a great extent in 
hability that the energy and means of | the House, would be greatly confirmed 
giving testimony would be effectively and increased by the inadequacy of the 
forthcoming? The prosecution was) replies from the Front Bench. The reply 
being managed by the Provincial Govern- | of the Under Secretary was eminently 
ment, but was it assisted by the unsatisfactory. The hon. Gentleman 
resources of that Government, or | said that the Government were going to 
was the animus, or want of animus | conceal nothing. If they had told the 


in the matter, left to the individual House all they knew, the charge of laxity 


prosecutor? The hon. Gentleman spoke | 


of the legal vacation having interposed | 


unexpected and regrettable delay. In| 


and want of determination in carrying 
the matter through had been abundantly 
proved. It was quite true, as the Under 


this country criminal proceedings | Secretary had said, that there was a pro- 
were not interfered with in this way, | vincial Government in Argentina that 
though civil proceedings might be. | overruled the central Government, a sort 
He was bound to say that one did hear | of Home Rule Government that para- 
rumours about this case which one) lysed the action of the law of the land. 
would be glad not to hear, such, for | The Attorney General said that the 
instance, as that the papers necessary | charge against Balfour was some sort of 
to the Salta prosecution had been/fraud on a brewer. The House would 
lost: and all would be glad to/like to know whether it was a real 
know what the nature of the/charge or a collusive charge, made to 


Sir E. Grey. 
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defeat the law, whether Balfour was! remaining in Argentina was concerned 
arrested on that charge or whether he after he first got there, that was a matter 
was left free to enjoy himself, as it | on which the Under Secretary for Foreign 
appeared he had been. They would also | Affairs had spoken, and in regard. to 
like to know, when Balfour took up his | which he said—and he was quite certain 
residence at Salta, and what steps had it was the truth—that every effort that 
been taken by the agents of the Goyern-| could be made had been made to secure 
ment in Argentina to ascertain how the | his return. It had been suggested that 
case was proceeding. They were told by | there had been proceedings of a collusive 
the Under Secretary that the Govern- | and criminal character in Argentina, but 
ment had no knowledge of the matter,' . moment’s reflection would show that 
and, further, that they could not know | that could not be prevented or controlled 
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anything about it. It was simply playing 
with the House to talk in that manner, 
and he hoped that an attempt would be 
made toextracta promise that thereshould 
be a fresh departure and an energetic 
effort made to bring about a settlement. 
He felt sure that if the Scotland Yard 
authorities had not been hampered by 
the Government they would have had 
Balfour back long before this. There 
was an impression outside the House 
that if the Government were to speak 
to the Argentine Government in a cer 
tain tone and let them know that, instead 
of pursuing this matter in a perfunctory 
manner, they treated it as a matter of 
the highest importance which they were 
determined to prosecute with energy, 
Jabez Balfour would immediately make 
his appearance ; but so long as it was 
carried on from month to month with no 
more energy than was displayed in the 
speeches of the Attorney General and 
the Under Secretary, Jabez Balfour would 
never come back. He hoped the House 
would get from the Front Bench an 
undertaking in a different spirit, and he 
trusted that his hon. Friend the Member 
for Deptford would go to a Division if 
only to mark the fact that both sides of 
the House of Commons had a living 
sympathy with the hundreds and thou- 
sands of victims who had been reduced 
to penury and want, and that the House, 
whatever the attitude of the Government 
might be, would do its very best to get 
this man back to take his trial for what 
he had done. 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
R. T. Rew, Dumfries) said, that it was 
the desire of the Government to give all 
the information they possessed on this 
matter. He understood on Tuesday 
night that there was a suggestion of 
laxity in the proceedings with regard to 
this person, by which he was enabled to 
go away and stay away. So far as his 


from England. Those proceedings were 
exclusively under the jurisdiction of the 
Courts in Argentina, and they had de- 
cided that they could not surrender this 
‘individual until he had answered the 
criminal charges made against him in 
that country. As to the suggestion that 
there had been laxity in allowing this 
|man to go abroad in the winter of 1892, 
‘shortly after the Liberator and other 
|Companies had failed, the matter came 
‘into the hands of the Official Receiver 
‘of the Board of Trade for the purpose 
of inquiring into the whole of the cir- 
/cumstances. When the Official Receiver 
determined that there was ground to 
prosecute Hobbs and Wright, neither he 
nor the Attorney General of the day 
was possessed of materials which afforded 
ground for criminal proceedings against 
Jabez Balfour. Hon. Gentlemen could 
have no idea of the complexity of this 
case. He had himself had to go through 
enormous masses of correspondence. 
When Hobbs and Wright were prose- 
‘cuted on comparatively simple issues 
extracted from the great volume of 
matter that existed, there was no ma- 
terial that would warrant proceedings 
|against Jabez Balfour, or enable Her 
Majesty’s Government to commit him, 
or to interfere with his liberty in any way. 
In December 1892 Hobbs and Wright 
were arrested, and immediately after 
that Jabez Balfour left the country. 
| Everyone familar with criminal _pro- 
ceedings knew that if there was no ma- 
terial for initiating criminal proceedings 
against a man, he could not be detained. 
From the moment when materials did 
‘come into the hands of the Attorney 
General, he felt the utmost anxiety that 
the proper course should be adopted. In 
| point of that, it was then impossible to 
get Jabez Balfour back, and the difficult 
question which had to be considered was, 
what time to select for taking steps 


i 
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against any directors of other companies ; Department, which was showing a want 
who were connected with these affairs. of political energy and diplomatic 
It was hoped from month to month that capacity. South American Republics 
news would come of the order for the shared largely the characteristics and 
extradition of Jabez Balfour, and that : disposition of Eastern peoples, and every 





he would return. It was, however, not 
till October 1894 that the final order 
of extradition was made by the Court 


of Appeal, and then succeeded those | 
other criminal proceedings in Argentina, | 


to which it was decided precedence 
should be given. As soon as it became 
apparent that a further delay of an 
indefinite character was to be interposed 
before the extradition, the proceedings 
against other directors were ordered. 
They were ordered in the beginning of 
January, and were now going on. It 
was not until December 1894 that the 
Law Officers came to the conclusion that 
it was hopeless to expect the return of 
Jabez Balfour until further delay should 
have occurred. The informations against 
the individuals charged were prepared 
partially before December, and the final 
directions for a prosecution were given 
on January 9 of this year. There was 
thus a delay on account of the hopes 
entertained that Jabez Balfour would be 
brought back to stand his trial with the 
other parties, but that delay had done 
no harm at all, because the parties 
charged had all appeared, and were now 
before a police magistrate. He believed | 
that any hon. Members who had taken 
part in that discussion would probably 
have acted in this matter, if they had 
been responsible, just as successive 
Attorneys General had acted. There 
was no Member of the Government who | 
would fail to sympathise with those 
who had suffered losses through these | 
defalcations, but it would ill become | 
one who would probably have to| 
conduct the prosecution against the, 
parties charged to express any opinion. | 
as to their guilt or innocence. There’ 
was no Member of the Government who, 
did not desire that Jabez Balfour might | 
be brought back to this country as soon 
as possible, in order that he might either | 
be acquitted or convicted before a court | 
of justice. 

Sin RICHARD TEMPLE (Surrey, | 
Kingston) explained, that hon. Members 
on his side of the 
wish to blame in any way the 
Law Officers of the Crown. Their 
accusation was against the Foreign 


Sir R. T. Reid. 


House had _ no| advisers since that time. 
information which had enabled them 
to formulate charges 


parties. 


man who had served in Asia knew how 
much diplomatic pressure by such a 
Power as England could effect. It was 
his opinion, therefore, that if the voice 
of England had spoken in proper tones 
to the Argentine Republic, Jabez Balfour 
would have been given up long ago, 
Mere feeble correspondence would not 
avail, for the Government of Argentina 
would be anxious to keep him in the 
country as long as he had money to 
spend in its law courts. What was the 
character of the provincial tribunal which 
was detaining Jabez Baifour! The 
Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs had 
exposed the ignorance of his Depart- 
ment in this affair; but, at all events, 
the Argentine Government could be 
asked specifically what were the charges 
brought against Jabez Balfour in the 
Provincial Courts. They would then he 
able to judge whether those charges were 
real and earnest, or shadowy and un- 
substantial. Supposing there should be 
any collusion on the other side of the 
Atlantic with the object of keeping 
Jabez Balfour there, how easy it would 
be for him to plead guilty to some charge 
before a Provincial Court, and then to 
escape while undergoining some nominal 
imprisonment ! In that case we might 
never see him again. There was a 
deeply-rooted suspicion in many minds 
that, while there might be parties in 
Argentina who were interested in keep- 
ing Jabez Balfour there, there were also 
persons in this country who were 
similarly interested. That House, which 
was the grand inquest of the nation, 
ought not to be satisfied with such 
speeches as had been delivered from the 
Treasury Bench, and as a Sovereign 
Assembly it ought to insist upon the 
Government taking more vigorous 
measures. 

Sir RICHARD WEBSTER (Isle of 
Wight) asked, whether they were to 
understand that information, which was 
not in the possession of the authorities 
in December 1892, had reached the law 
He referred to 


ainst certain 
The hon. and learned Gentle- 
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man would remember that, in the month 
of November 1892, a Report was issued 
from the Board of Trade, but was not 
made public. There was an idea in 
many people’s minds that that Report 
itself contained sufficiently grave mate- 
rial to warrant the taking of proceedings. 

It would be interesting to know whether 
it was upon information subsequently 
obtained that the proceedings now going 
on had been initiated. 

Sir R. T. REID replied that he had 
been informed from official sources that 
when Hobbs and Wright were arrested 
and Jabez Balfour fled there was no 
material before the Public Prosecutor 
which would have warranted additional 
criminal proceedings. 

Sir R. E. WEBSTER thanked the 
hon. and learned Gentleman for his 
statement. It was important, because it 
disposed once and for ever of the idea 
that prompter efforts might have been 
made to bring Jabez Balfour to justice. 
As to the conduct of the Foreign Office 
he could say nothing except that he 
quite understood that it was no easy 
matter to arrange affairs of this kind 
when one had to deal with South 
American Governments and Courts of 
Justice. 

*Sirn EDWARD GREY said, that vari- 
ous complaints had been made this even- 
ing to the effect that he had not given 
certain specific information in his former 
speech on the case of Mr. Jabez Balfour. 
And, first of all, in reference to the 
complaint of the hon. Member for King- 
ston, as to want of diplomatic energy, 
as to making the voice of England heard 
in such peremptory terms as should 
secure the surrender of the man who 
was alleged to have committed a criminal 
offence, he begged him to remember that 
under the late Government, as was fully 
stated in Parliamentary Paper No. 193, 
Argentine Republic, there had been in- 
stances where they had been unable to 
secure a surrender. What was more, 
the late Government were unable to 
secure the execution of an Extradition 
Treaty betwen Argentina and the Gov- 
ernment of this country. The present 
Government had improved that posi- 
tion. They had secured the ratification 
of a Treaty, which had now come into 
force, and which had never existed 
hefore, because the Legislature of Argen- 
tina had not been willing to sanction its 
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ratification. That, at any rate, was 
some evidence of diplomatic energy and 
activity on the part of Her Majesty's 
present Government. The proceedings 
against Mr. Jabez Balfour under the 
Extradition Treaty, he admitted, seemed 
to him to be prolonged—he could not 
say unduly so, because he was not suf- 
ficiently cognisant of the legal and con- 
stitutional arguments involved ; but cer- 
tainly to a greater length than Her 
Majesty’s Government wished. They had 
cost large sums of money, but they were 
eventually decided in our favour. Sub- 
sequently a charge had been brought 
against Mr. Jabez Balfour in the Pro- 
vincial Court of Salta, and the construc- 
tion put upon the Treaty was, that the 
Provincial Court was entitled to investi- 
gate that charge before they surrendered 
Mr. Jabez Balfour to the Federal autho- 
rities. The charge was, that Mr. Jabez 
Balfour had entered into a contract to 
purchase a brewery, or into such a con- 
tract connected with a brewery, that he 
bound himself down to pay a consider- 
able sum of money to a certain indi- 
vidual on a certain date last year, that 
he failed to pay, and that he entered 
into the contract under an assumed 
name. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN (Birming- 
ham, W.): What was the amount of 
money ! 

*Sir ESWARD GREY thought the 
amount was £30,000. The reason why 
he did not enter fully into details regard- 
ing this charge in his former speech was 
that that was not the real point of the 
difficulty. The difficulty was, that the 
Procurator Fiscal in the province of 
Salta insisted on pressing this charge, 
and said it was necessary to have the 
charge threshed out. 

Mr. J. H. DALZIEL: Is it the case 
that the original complainant has aban- 
doned the charge ! 

*Sir EDWARD GREY replied, that 
that was perfectly true, but the difficulty 
remained that the Provincial authorities 
insisted on pressing the charge in their 
own Court. Now, Her Majesty's Gov- 
ernment had represented to the Federal 
Government that there ought not to be 
delay in finishing the case one way or 
other in the Provincial Court ; and the 
Federal Government, which has strictly 
prescribed constitutional relations with 
the Provincial authorities, had more than 
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once pressed that view upon the Provin- 
cial authorities. If the case ended in 
favour of Mr. Jabez Balfour, the Provin- 
cial authorities were bound to surrender 
him to the Federal authority, who, in 
turn, were bound by the decision under 
the Treaty to surrender him to us with- 
out any delay. As to whether there 
was any chance of his escape while under 
this charge, whether this was or was not 
a collusive action, whether there was un- 
due delay in pressing this case—these 
were matters which concerned most in- 
timately the honour of the Argentine 
Government. The point on which it 
was right and sensible and just that Her 
Majesty's Government should concen- 
trate their efforts was, that there should 
not be delay in either convicting or ac- 
quitting Balfour of the charge. There 
would be no reluctance on the part of 
Her Majesty’s Government to press that 
point. He had only to add, on the 
general question, that though he did not 
know whether Mr. Jabez Balfour was in- 
nocent or guilty of the charges brought 
against him in this country, but having 
regard to the nature of those charges— 
that he was alleged to be the cause of bring- 
ing ruin and misery, deep and wide- 
spead, into many homes, even in remote 
and poor villages of the country—in the 
interests of justice and for the satis- 
faction of everybody throughout the 
country, who had suffered under the 
effects of that which he was alleged to 
have been the cause, it was of the first 
importance that he should be surren- 
dered and brought to trial in this 
country. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN said, his 
hon. Friend had brought the point at issue 
very clearly before the Committee, but 
what the House of Commons wanted to 
know was whether the new charge brought 
against Jabez Balfour was a collusive 
charge or not. Surely, with the informa- 
tion at their disposal, the Government 
could form a pretty clear idea upon that 
point. They must have made uptheirminds 
whether this charge, which bore a most 
suspicious appearance, to say the least of 
it, was or was not collusive. Because, 
look at the position, not only in regard 
to Balfour, but every other criminal who 
escaped to the Argentine Republic. The 
Under Secretary made it very properly a 
hoast that the Government had been 
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able to obtain the ratification of an 
Extradition Treaty. But the Treaty 
was a dead letter. For the moment the 
Government applied for the extradition 
of this particular person under the 
Treaty, some trumpery and ridiculous 
charge was set up in the Provincial 
Court, and he was, thereupon, withheld 
altogether from us. The Under Secre- 
tary said the Government would press 
the case; but, unless the pressure was 
of a very different kind from anything 
exerted up to the present time, it was 
perfectly certain it would be of no avail, 
But suppose that this new charge was 
brought to trial, and suppose Mr. Jabez 
Balfour pleaded guilty. why, he might 
have arranged his fall, he might have 
chosen the bed on which he was to lie, 
he might know the sort of imprisonment 
which this Provincial “Government 
would extend to him ; and in this way 
the matter might be so conducted by 
callusion with the Provincial authorities 
that, after Mr. Jabez Balfour had 
pleaded guilty in Argentina, he might 
escape with practically nopunishment, and 
we should never be able to get him back to 
this country. An hon. Friend near him 
suggested another possibility, which was 
that as soon as Mr. Jabez Balfour had 
been acquitted upon one collusive 
charge a new collusive charge might be 
brought, and so on ad infinitum. He 
would be the most heavily charged man 
in the world, but the result would be 
that he would never be punished for any 
single one of those charges. The prac- 
tical question was, what ought to be done. 
He thoroughly agreed with the hon. 
Member for Kingston that these countries 
were extremely susceptible to the opinion 
of European countries, and that in 
Argentina especially, they were likely to 
be particularly susceptible to the opinion 
of the British House of Commons and 
the British people. Now, had the 
Federal Government, under the Consti- 
tution of Argentina, no control whatever 
over the Procurator Fiscal ? 

*Sir EDWARD GREY was under- 
stood to say that they had no control 
over the Procurator Fiscal of the Provin- 
cial Government. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: There- 
fore, as far as these proceedings were 
concerned, the local Government was 
absolutely independent of the Federal 
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Government, and the local Government, 
under this: system of home rule, might 
make absolutely of no avail a solemn 
international agreement of the Federal 
Government. He wished they had known 
that two years ago. It would have been 
a most admirable illustration. But, even 
if such were the case, he would still 
submit that the Federal Government 
must have a good deal of moral influence 
with the Provincial Government, and 
would be able in some way, financial or 
otherwise, to make its opinion respected, 
Therefore, hestill thought our firstduty was 
tomakeour opinion known and, if possible, 
respected by the Federal Government. 
Under ordinary circumstances it was 
quite true that they did not interfere at 
all in civil and criminal proceedings in 
another country, but when their subjects 
were concerned, when great interests 
were involved, when there was reason to 
believe, either that there was collusion 
or improper and illegal practices or un- 
necessary delay, or where there was an 
evident intention to evade the treaty— 
in all these cases there had been made 
solemn protests. Up to the present time 
there had been nothing apparently but 
the most ordinary diplomatic intercourse. 
They thought it time that that should 
cease, and something stronger should be 
said. They thought if the Government 
even made an appeal to the common- 
senseand good feeling of civilised Europe, 
in regard to matters of this kind, it 
might be to some effect. It was a perfect 
disgrace for any Government, which 
called itself civilised, to be sheltering a 
criminal or one who was accused of such 
offences as this man. All this ought to 
be brought out by the Government. If 
it werereally powerless it should be clearly 
manifested that everything had been 
done, the conduct of the Argentine 
Government and of the Provincial 
Government should be made clear to the 
world, and that should be followed up 
by the strongest terms in which Diplo- 
macy ever indulged. That was the point 
at issue hetween the two sides, and 
unless they could have an assurance from 
the Government that much stronger 
action would be taken in the immediate 
future—and not in so many months 
or years hence—he should certainly 
follow his hon. Friend opposite into the 


Lobby. 
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*Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES (lynn 
Regis) remarked, that the Under Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs had attempted to 
ride off on the point whether, under this 
Treaty, extradition could be granted. 
But there was a larger and more impor- 
tant question, which was whether, Treaty 
or no Treaty, under international comity 
they should not be able to get this fugi- 
tive from justice? For years they had 
no Extradition Treaty with Portugal, 
but whenever they wanted a criminal 
who had fled to that country, he was 
handed over to them under the comity 
of nations. In this particular case the 
Government said they could not get 
Jabez Balfour, because there was difti- 
culty about the Extradition Treaty. But 
he was offered to them. The Minister for 
Foreign Affairs at Buenos Ayres, writing 
on 25th February 1893, said :— 

‘If you present a demand for extradition, 
etna by the offer of reciprocity, this 
Ministry will hasten to comply with it, provided 
the necessary documents are enclosed therewith.” 
So that two years ago, this Ministry 
might have had Jabez Balfour if they 
would have promised, on their part, to 
return any Jabez Balfours from Argen- 
tina, who might be in this country. 
Under these circumstances, it was 
not possible for the Foreign Office to 
shelter itself under the Treaty. The 
hon. Baronet had said that the late 
Government tried to get a fugitive after 
|the Treaty had been signed, but before 
it was ratified, and failed. Yes, but 
that was a fugitive of the vulgar ordi- 
nary dimensions—a common-place forger, 
named Cope—whilst this was a criminal 
of colossal and national dimensions ; and 
the effort that would have been adequate 
for a Cope was, by no means, adequate 
in the case of a Jabez Balfour. He did 
not know upon what construction of the 
Treaty itself it was possible for the 
Argentine Government to refuse the 
extradition of Balfour at this moment. 
He presumed it was under Article 4. 
But Article 4—which was monstrously 
mis-translated, as was invariably the case 
with these documents in the Foreign 
Office-—-said : 

“Tf a person claimed, on the part of Her 
Majesty’s Government, or on the part of the 


Government of the Argentine Republic, should 
be under examination (the word should he de- 





tained, the Spanish word being detenido) for any 
other crime, in the Argentine Republic or the 
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United Kingdom respectively, his extradition 
shall be deferred until the conclusion of the trial, 
and full execution of any punishment awarded 
to him.” 


But, when he was claimed, Balfour was 
not detained or under examination. 
This new charge was not made for 
months after he was claimed by the 
English Government, and it was not 
until the claim of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment was admitted by the Federal 
Government, and the order of extra- 
dition had been issued by the Federal 
Government, that the present charge 
was made. How was it possible, there- 
upon, to apply Article 4 to the case? 
Under no possible construction could 
it apply, and under this very Article, as 
well as under the rest of the Treaty, 
Jabez Balfour ought certainly to be 
given up to Her Majesty’s Government. 
The hon. Baronet had claimed credit for 
the ratification of this Treaty, but if the 
Extradition Treaty was to be of no more 
effect than this they had better have 
none at all. The right hon. Gentleman 


the Member for West Birmingham had | reason. 
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any case against Balfour for fraud. 
When the right hon. Gentleman wag 
asked why he had given the Chiltern 
Hundreds to Jabez Balfour, he replied : 
“T had no means of knowing he had 
committed a series of frauds.” Well, 
everybody else knew that, if the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer did not. The 
Treaty had failed, and the expenditure of 
the £6,400 had failed. This sum had 
been very badly expended, for he would 
undertake to say that any competent 
financier who had to get Jabez Balfour 
back to this country would have got him 
back for £4,000 or £5,000 without the 
slightest difficulty and without any 
Treaty whatever. The fact that the 
Government had spent £6,400, and 
were still without their absent friend, 
proved that they did not know how to 
spend the money of the country. He 
thought the Government were becoming 
aware of the importance of this question. 
He noticed that the Under Secretary 
was very warm in his answer the other 
night, and he now understood the 
The hon. Baronet in his guilty 


shown how, by a succession of charges | conscience knew he had failed where he 
made one after another, in case Jabez | ought to have succeeded. He knew the 
should have the misfortune to be ac-|hon. Baronet was as able a man as 
quitted on one he would get his friends! they had had at his post, but like all 


to make another, and the result would 
be quite interminable. When they were 
making a Treaty with the Federal 
Government, and when they knew that 
the Federal had no control over the 
Provincial Government, the business of 
the English Government was either 
to make an Extradition Treaty with 
each of the Provincial Governments, 
or else require, as a preliminary to 
their Extradition Treaty with the 
Federal Government that it should make 
one with each Provincial Government, 
otherwise the Extradition Treaty might 
be valueless or might be defeated by the 
perfectly honest but mistaken action of 
the Provincial Governments. The hon. 
Baronet, as he had said, claimed credit 
for having secured the ratification of the 
Treaty, but he should rather come down 
to the House in a white sheet and ex- 
press shame and regret at having made 
such an illusory and delusive instrument. 
The ignorance of the Government had 
been most considerable and most ample 
throughout this business. On the 31st 
January 1893, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer did not know that there was 


Mr. T,. Gibson Boveles, 





other Under Secretaries he was the play- 
thing, the victim, and the slave of the 
Office, and the failure was the failure of 
the Office. But this £6,400 had to be 
provided by the House. He, for one, 
would be no party to providing money 
for a failure of this kind, and if his hon. 
Friend went to a Division he should 
certainly vote with him. There had 
been and still was a serious and grave 
aspect of suspicion over the whole of this 
case, and that was the reason why not 
less, but more caution should have been 
exercised by the Government, and why 
not less, but more ability should have 
been shown. He believed that if the 
Government had exercised proper pres- 
sure on the Argentine Republic, Jabez 
Balfour would have been in this country 
long ago. The Government sent ships 
to ports of other countries in order to 
protect or enforce the claims of British 
subjects, and surely they could show 
equal energy to obtain so great a criminal 
as this. 

Mr. H. LABOUCHERE (Northamp- 
ton) observed that the hon. Gen- 
tleman who had last spoken had not 
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very distinctly told them what he wished 


the Government to do. So far as he 
understood the hon. Member, he said he, 
as a competent financier, would be ready 
to take a contract for the return of Jabez 
Balfour to England, and he explained 
to them how he would do it. He would 
go in command of a ship, or a yacht, or 
something of that sort. He had no 
doubt the Government would enter into 
reasonable terms with the hon. Member 
if he would do the thing cheaply and 
effectively, and with some sort of guaran- 
tee that he possessed all sorts of facilities 
for bringing back Jabez Balfour, or for 
joining him in Argentina. The hon. 
Gentleman had blamed the Government 
for not having agreed to the proposal of 
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of man to get up collusive proceedings ; 
but, on the other hand, it was extremely 
probable that, having arrived in Argen- 
tina, Balfour commenced to rob there 
just as he had robbed here ; and, there- 
fore, it was not at all clear that the 
proceedings were collusive. He would 
point out further, that the Argentine 
Republic was in this matter precisely in 
the same position as the United States. 
If we were to demand the extradition of 
anyone in the United States, and if the 
Attorney General of any particular 
State were to bring an action against 
that individual, the United States would 
be obliged to wait until he had purged 
himself of that particular offence before 
they could take measures to have him 


the Argentine Government, that they |sent back to England. The same provi- 


would give up Balfour on condition that 


sion existed in all our own Extradition 


the Government of this country would | Treaties. Therefore, though he should 
equally give up any Argentine fugitive | be very glad to see Balfour brought back 
from justice who had come to England. | to this country, he could not see that the 


They knew perfectly well that political 
matters were mixed up with the offence 
of every fugitive from justice from South 
America, and he was, therefore, glad 
that the Government did not take upon 
themselves the obligation to surrender 
such offenders. The hon. Gentleman 
also complained of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer having said that when he 
gave the Chiltern Hundreds to Jabez 
Balfour, he had no means of knowing 
that he had committed any offence. 
But what means of knowing could the 
right hon. Gentleman have had? The 
right hon. Gentleman might have read 
in the newspapers that something had 
occurred in connection with the Balfour 
Companies, but it would be absurd if, 
on a general statement like that, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer refused to 
give Balfour the Chiltern Hundreds. In 
fact, he was very glad the right hon. 
Gentleman gave the thing to Balfour, 
because it relieved them of the presence 
of the man. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Birmingham seemed to 
be under the impression that Balfour had 
necessarily escaped by getting a collu- 
sive action brought against him. But 
how did the right hon. Gentleman know 
that ? 

Mr. J. H. DALZIEL: That is ad- 
mitted. The person who brought the 
action has abandoned it. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said it was 
perfectly true that Balfour was the sort 
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Government had been in any way remiss 
in the matter. 

*Sir EDWARD GREY said, there 
was just one new point raised by the 
hon, Member for King’s Lynn to which 
he desired to reply. The hon. Gentleman 
said that two years ago the Argentine 
Republic were ready to extradite Jabez 
Balfour if the Government promised 
reciprocity. Butif the Government had 
done so they would have given a promise 
they could not have fulfilled. In the 
very same paper from which the hon. 
Gentleman quoted, there was a communi- 
cation from Lord Salisbury as Foreign 
Secretary, dated 16th September, 1890, 
in reference to the case of James Cope, 
who was wanted for forgery and em- 
bezzlement, and had escaped to Argen- 
tina. Lord Salisbury pointed out that 
in applying for the surrender of Cope, the 
Government were not in a position to 
promise reciprocity, because the law of 
extradition did not enable them to extra- 
dite fugitives from Countries with which 
Great Britain had not concluded treaties. 

*Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES said, Lord 
Salisbury, nevertheless, concluded his 
communication by asking for the sur- 
render of Cope as an act of international 
comity. Why did not the present Gov- 
ernment do that in the case of Jabez 
Balfour ? 

*Sir EDWARD GREY : Because the 
Argentine Republic refused to surrender 
Cope as an act of international comity. 
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*Mre. JAMES LOWTHER (Kent, 
Thanet) said, he thought this matter 


should be debated without the introduc- 
tion of matters which prevent hon. Mem- 
bers from taking an impartial view of it. 
He failed to grasp the significance 
which the Under Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs seemed to attach to the refusal 
of the Argentine Republic to surrender 
Cope in the time of Lord Salisbury’s 
Government. The Liberator frauds were 
of world-wide notoriety, and he hardly 
thought it probable that the Argentine 
Republic would be likely to have treated 
an application for the surrender of Jabez 
Balfour on the same ground as they 
treated the application for the surrender 
of an obscure criminal, of whose exist- 
ence the rest of the world were un- 
aware. He might appropriately, by way 
of illustration, mention that there was 
an international reciprocity prevailing 
amongst the sporting communities of 
the world, by means of which a person 
guilty of an offence against the turf 
laws of one country, was debarred from 
exercising his calling in any other 
country ;and it was only fair to the 
Foreign Office that it should be known, 
as evidence of difficulties to be contended 
with in the case now under discussion, 
that the only country in the wide world 
in which this international system of turf 
comity did not prevail, was the Argentine 
Republic. It fell to his lot a few years 
ago, while discharging official duties in 
connection with the chief turf authority 
in England—— 

*Tue CHAIRMAN : Order, order. I 
would point out to the right hon. 
Gentleman that his argument does not 
apply. 

*Mr. JAMES LOWTHER only 
mentioned the matter to show that 
there were difficulties in the way of the 
Foreign Office in dealing with the public 
spirit and public opinion of the Argen- 
tine Republic which he was bound in 
fairness to state. But he should add 
that he believed that if some firmness 
had been displayed by the Government 
the surrender of this criminal would 
have been long since attained. Some 
earnestness of our intention to obtain 
the surrender of Balfour should have 
been shown to the Argentine Republic. 
The hon, Gentleman the Member for 
Northampton asked what evidence there 
was that the charge now preferred 
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against Balfour in that country was 
collusive. Why, the charge—some 
trifling alleged fraud—was the laughing. 
stock of the world. It was a notorious 
fact that the witnesses on which the 
public prosecutor relied had run away, 
and that therefore all his evidence 
had disappeared. The House expected 
some assurance from the Government 
that when those bogus proceedings 
against Balfour came to an inevitable 
collapse they would see that that indi- 
vidual did not remove himself to some 
other and more secure part of the 
Argentine or some of the other neigh- 
bouring Republics. The Member for 
Haggerston made some _ statements 
which he thought he was justified in 
making, as to the supply of funds to 
Jabez Balfour from a particular source, 
and he did not understand that the 
denial which was given to imply that 
some assistance had not been afforded 
from some source or other during the 
absence of the fugitive. He thought 
prompt and immediate steps should be 
taken—without anything in the shape 
of coercive action or naval demonstra- 
tion, such as his hon. Friend the Member 
for King’s Lynn expressed his readiness 
to contract—to show that we were in 
earnest in the matter of this surrender. 


Sir D. H. MACFARLANE (Argyll) 


said that there was not sufficient 
evidence to justify Her Majesty's 
Government in charging a_ friendly 


Government with deliberate fraud. The 
whole gist of the question lay in the 
absence of proof of collusion on the 
part of the Argentine Republic. They, 
most of them, believed that it was not 
altogether a straightforward prosecution, 
but they were not able to prove that, 
and therefore Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment had practically no power, and it 
was useless to discuss the question at 
great length. 

Coroners HOWARD VINCENT 
(Sheffield, Central) asked if the Report 
of the proceedings which took place at 
Salta would be laid upon the Table. He 
thought it was very necessary that hon. 
Members should have an opportunity of 
reading them. Neither side of the House, 
he thought, made any charge against the 
Argentine Government. The real fact 
was, as had been stated by Mr. Welby, 
at Buenos Ayres, the good fame of 
the Argentine Republic demanded that 
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the country should not be used as a 
refuge for criminals. If this matter were 
pressed energetically on the Federal 
Government of Argentina he believed 
Jabez Balfour would, before very long, be 
extradited. 

*Sm EDWARD GREY said, the 
matter had now arrived at a point at 
which the public had a right to expect 
that there should not be longer delay in 
dealing with the case. As soon as the 
point had been reached at which the 
proceedings should terminate, or any 
serious cause of complaint that delay had 
occurred arose, they should be prepared 
to publish papers. 

Sir A. K. ROLLIT (Islington, 8.) 
said the whole principle, in dealing with 
extradition, was based to a large extent 
on the degree and character of the offence. 
He heartily concurred in what had been 
said as to the excessive tenderness on 
the part of other Governments and our 
own in dealing with matters of extra- 
dition. | Why should there be any un- 
willingness to surrender criminals? It 
was the duty of the Foreign Office to be 
vigilant in securing the power of extra- 
dition. There were some cases in which 
extradition treaties did not exist be- 
tween our own and foreign countries, and 
he hoped that there would be no delay 
in obtaining these treaties. 

Mr. JAMES LOWTHER asked the 
Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs if 
an efficient watch was being kept over 
the fugitive. He had read statements 
in the newspapers to the effect that the 
inspector in charge of the case had re- 
turned to this country, but he supposed 
arrangements had been made for another 
to take his place ? 

*Sir EDWARD GREY said another 
officer immediately took the place of the 
inspector who had left Argentina. He 
thought he ought, in order to prevent 
any mistake, to say that of course the 
responsibility for the detention of Jabez 
Balfour must rest with the Argentine 
Republic, and that this country could 
not possibly exercise any administrative 
power in Argentina. 

*Mr. C. J. DARLING (Deptford) 
said he did not think the majority of 
those on the same side of the House as 
himself were satisfied that the Govern- 
ment had done as much as possible to 
secure the extradition of this accused 
person, and under the circumstances he 
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thought it was absolutely necessary to 
go to a Division on the matter. The 
other night, in answering his remarks, 
the Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
appeared particularly anxious to have it 
understood that he, and others acting 
with him, were perfectly satisfied of the 
honesty of Her Majesty's Government 
in this matter. He, of course, could 
never have intended to impute any want 
|of honesty to them. Why, one of the 
|last acts of Mr. Jabez Balfour before 
|he went away was to constitute a com- 
pany that had for its object the guaran- 
teeing of the honesty of persons in 
positions of trust and confidence. In 
the formation of that company there 
were associated with Mr. Jabez Balfour 
two Members of the present Govern- 
ment, and Mr. Francis Schnadhorst. 
How was it possible, then, to doubt the 
honesty of those who were prepared to 
guarantee the honesty of others? He 
concluded by moving to reduce the vote 
by £5,000. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes, 106 ; 
Noes, 167.—(Division List, No. 21.) 


*Mr. H. 8. FOSTER (Lowestoft, 
Suffolk) wished to put a question to the 
Government with reference to the very 
peculiar case of Dr. Herz. The money 
of the British taxpayers was still being 
spent in maintaining the arrest of Dr. 
Herz, and apparently in perfectly futile 
proceedings. He would repeat the 
question which had been already asked 
whether the Government could not bring 
in a short Bill to enable the Bow Street 
magistrate to go to Bournemouth, where 
Dr. Herz was lying ill, and hear the case 
there, or make a representation to the 
French Government expressing their 
opinion that the time had come when 
the proceedings against this man should 
be dropped. Apart from the cruelty 
inflicted upon the man himself, he 
thought some decisive course should be 
taken in the matter. 

THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby) 
said, the Government were fully alive to 
the expense and inconvenience of the 
present situation, and they would care- 
fully consider what course could best 
be taken for bringing the matter to a 
termination. 
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Mr. R. W. HANBURY (Preston) 
complained that the Estimates gave no 
details of the kind of expenses, legal and 
otherwise, charged in connection with 
the extradition proceedings against 
Jabez Balfour. Usually a footnote was 
inserted giving the items, but it was 
absent in this case. No information was 
given to show how much of the sum 
charged in the estimate was expended in 
the actual extradition proceedings, or 
how much of it was absorbed in Home 
Office expenses. 

Mr. G. C. T. BARTLEY (Islington, 
N.) said, the sum of £4,000 or £5,000 
seemed to be an enormous amount for 
counsel's fees in this abortive attempt to 
secure the extradition of Jabez Balfour. 
Had the money been paid to Argentine 
counsel or to English counsel sent out 
to conduct the proceedings? At any 
rate, the money had been spent in un- 
successful litigation, and in the circum- 
stances the Committee ought to have 
further information. 

*Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
(Sheffield, Ecclesall) wished to correct a 
misapprehension under which the Attor- 
ney General laboured, in his reply on 
Tuesday night. He did not accuse the 
Government of winking at this case. 
That serious charge was made by the 
hon. Member for Haggerston, who sat be- 
hind the Government. 
that the Government had shown consi- 
derable and even gross neglect of opportu- 
nities, which a keen and active Govern- 
ment would not have lost, for preventing 
Jabez Balfour from escaping from this 
country, and thus of avoiding all these 
expenses, The Report of the Official 
Receiver was made in October or 
November 1892, and was in the hands 
of the Board of Trade some time before 
Jabez Balfour applied for the Chiltern 
Hundreds. The general fact was brought 
to the knowledge of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer by the application for the 
Chiltern Hundreds, but when the right 
hon. Gentleman was pressed in January 
1893 to explain how he came to allow 
this notorious person to receive the 
Chiltern Hundreds, and why the Govern- 
ment did not take steps at least to have 
him watched, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer could only say that he had 
no alternative but to grant the Chiltern 
Hundreds. That, however, did not ex- 
plain the inaction of the Law Officers 
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and the Board of Trade during the 
period after the Official Receiver’s 
Report was made. Someone must be 
responsible. Hon. Members would re. 
collet how the House was put off during 
the whole of last year with flippant 
answers to every question addressed to 
the Government on the subject. Sixteen 
months were allowed to pass before the 
Government made up their minds to pro- 
secute those responsible with Jabez 
Balfour for these alleged frauds. He did 
not blame the present Attorney General, 
but one or other of his predecessors must 
be responsible, as well as either the 
present or the late President of the 
Board of Trade. It was impossible that 
the Government as a whole could escape 
responsibility for the delay in attempting 
to prevent Jabez Balfour's escape ; pos- 
sibly for delay in pressing the Argentine 
Government for his extradition; and, 
certainly for delay in deciding to 
prosecute those who were responsible 
with Jabez Balfour. It was on account 
of that delay that he lad charged 
the Government with neglect, and that 
charge he repeated now. 

*Sir EDWARD GREY said, he was 
in error in stating £30,000 as the sum in- 
volved in the proceedings against Jabez 
Balfour at Salta. He ought to have said 
£3,000. 

*TueE FINANCIAL SECRETARY 
To THE TREASURY (Sir J. T. Hispert, 
Oldham) assured the hon. Member for 
Islington that he did not desire to say 
anything in the least offensive to him. 
The hon. Member objected to this ex- 
penditure, because he said it was abor- 
tive. This £4,000 was paid to a first- 
class counsel in Argentina, in respect of 
all law charges there. To say that the 
efforts of the learned Gentleman were 
entirely unsuccessful was not quite cor- 
rect, because he succeeded in obtaining 
a decision that Jabez Balfour could be 
extradited under the Treaty. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN asked 
whether the action in reference to the 
£3,000 at Salta, was not a civil action! 

*Sin EDWARD GREY said, he under- 
stood there was a civil action. It had 
been withdrawn, but inasmuch as Jabez 
Balfour entered into the contract under 
an assumed name, he was on that ground 
charged with fraud. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN said, that 
that comes to this—that the civil action 
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having been withdrawn, nothing remains 
but this charge of fraud trumped up by 
the Procurator Fiscal ! 

*Sirn EDWARD GREY: The Pro- 
curator Fiscal insists on going on with 
the charge. 

Sir RICHARD WEBSTER: Surely, 
that is most absurd. There ought to 
be the strongest protest agains these 
proceedings. 

Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES asked 
whether Jabez Balfour was under deten- 
tion on the charge of using a false name, 
because, under the Treaty, that was the 
only bar to an application for extra- 
dition. 

*Sir EDWARD GREY: Yes, he is 
under detention. 

Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES : Then it 
comes to this-—that the only thing that 
prevents Jabez Balfour from coming 
back to his friends is, that he has used a 
false name in Argentina. 

Mr. JAMES LOWTHER said, he 
did not quite understand the Under 
Secretary's statement that the police 
officer now charged with the special duty 
of watching Jabez Balfour, had no admi- 
nistrative powers. Of course he did not 
suppose that Balfour was in the custody 
of this officer, but what was the officer’s 
position? Had he any authority from 
the Federal Government or the Pro- 
vincial Governments, or any means 
whatever of watching Balfour’s move- 
ments. Did he “shadow” him? Was 
his status and position recognised in any 
way, either by the authorities of the 
Republic or of Salta. There was a 
general belief that as soon as these collu- 
sive proceedings were at an end the 
vigilance of the Salta authorities would 
cease and Balfour would become a free 
man. 

*Sir EDWARD GREY: The Pro- 
vincial Authorities are bound to hand 
him back to the Federal Authoritics. 

Mr. JAMES LOWTHER - said, 
Balfour had been handed over by the 
Federal Authority to the custody of a 
rival and independent authority. He 
desired to make quite certain that the 
Government recognised the facilities for 
escape which this position offered, and 
he, therefore, asked what means the 
English officer had at his disposal to pre- 
vent escape. 

*Sir EDWARD GREY said, the in- 
spector of police was sent out to bring 
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Balfour back without delay when he 
was handed over. But the sole respon- 
sibibility for Balfour’s detention in the 
Argentine Republic rested with the 
Government and the authorities of that 
country. Any attempt on their part to 
interfere with the administration of the 
Argentine Republic would bring about 
& very serious international question in 
which they would be entirely in the 
wrong. 

Mr. JAMES LOWTHER said, it now 
appeared that Jabez Balfour had been 
taken from the Federal, and been placed 
in the custody of the Provincial,.Govern- 
ment. Was the Government going to 
take any steps to prevent the escape of 
the culprit from the Provincial Authori- 
ties before the Federal had an opportunity 
of rearresting him! Could the Under 
Secretary give the Committee any assur- 
ance upon that point ! 

Masor L. DARWIN (Staffordshire, 
Lichfield) wished to know whether 
Balfour ever was in the charge of the 
Federal Government, because if he was, 
and they handed him over to the Provin- 
cial authorities instead of extraditing 
him, there was a distinct ground for 
interference. 

Mr. VICARY GIBBS (Herts, St. 
Albans) understood the hon. Gentleman 
to say that the Foreign Office did not 
know whether this was a collusive case 
or not. But, having regard to all the 
appearances, were they endeavouring to 
ascertain whether there was collusion ? 
He could not imagine any mercantile 
house dealing with the Argentine 
Republic, and having an agent in the 
country, being in doubt about the mat- 
ter for a single moment. They would 
not have had a shadow of doubt after 
six months, and without spending any- 
thing like the sum the Government had 
expended. The point he wished to press 
was whether the hon. Gentleman would 
point out to the Argentine Government 
the fact that appearances were such as to 
produce the unanimous impression in 
this country—with the solitary excep- 
tion of one hon. Member in the House— 
that there was collusion. That was not 
an impression which should be created 
between one friendly power and another. 
Further, would the hon. Gentleman 
endeavour to see that no more actions of 
this kind occurred? He thought the 
Committee was entitled to have an 
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answer to the question which the pre- 
vious speaker had put. 

Mr. R. W. HANBURY (Preston) 
thought it a remarkable fact that in 
spite of the prosecutor having withdrawn 
from the case, the Provincial Govern- 
ment should still carry it on. As yet 
they had had no information from the 
hon. Gentleman on that point. Was it 
a usual practice for other Governments 
to carry cases on after the prosecutions 
had been dropped? The whole of the 
crux of the matter was whether there 
was collusion or not, and as yet there 
had been no information given the Com- 
mittee stating that the case would be 
carried on in a bona fide manner to the 
end. The Foreign Office seemed to be 
as ignorant about the matter as they 
were, but he hardly thought that was 
really so. Was it in accordance with 
the usual practice of the Provincial 
Government to continue prosecutions 
after the prosecutors had ceased to act ! 

Mr. P. A. MUNTZ (Warwickshire, 
Tamworth) asked when the fresh charge 
was started. Was it before or after the 
Federal Government had expressed their 
willingness to hand Balfour over, because 
if it were stated subsequently the fact 
would have a very strong bearing on the 
question of collusion. 

*Sir EDWARD GREY was not quite 
certain, but believed they were started 
subsequently to signing of the extradi- 
tion order. As to the question of custody, 
Jabez Balfour had been in custody in 
the same place all the time he had been 
in custody. The provincial authorities 
were bound to surrender him to the 
Federal authorities as soon as the case 
was decided, but as to the other point 
which had been raised, the hon. Member 
was practically asking him to accuse a 
Foreign State of being engaged in col- 
lusive proceedings. The Government 
had taken those steps which they con- 
sidered right to take, and it must be 
recollected the merits of the case had to 
be gone into in accordance with the due 
legal process of the Argentine authorities. 
They could not go behind those legal 
forms, but they had asked that there 
should be no undue delay in the settle- 
ment of this matter. 

Mr. VICARY GIBBS did not want 
the hon. Gentleman to insult the Argen- 
tine Government ; but surely his diplo- 
matic powers were not so limited that he 


Mr. Vicary Gibbs. 
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was unable to convey to that Govern- 
ment the impression existing in this 
country. The Government ought to 
have taken steps before to ascertain 
whether there had been collusion, and 
have put pressure upon the Salta Goy- 
ernment to bring this matter to a con- 
clusion. As that course, however, had 
not been taken, he felt justified in 
moving the reduction of the Vote 
by £100. 

*Mr. H. 8. FOSTER (Suffolk, Lowes- 
toft) wanted to know whether the Gov- 
ernment was represented by a watching 
brief in these proceedings, because he 
could imagine no better way of being 
able to judge whether these proceedings 
were real or not. A large sum of money, 
something like £4,000, had been spent 
in the matter, but he could not make out 
what had been done with it. How did 
the Provisional Government get hold of 
Jabez Balfour? The hon Gentleman 
had told them the Federal Government 
had him in custody originally, but had 
the Provisional Government got superior 
powers of arrest? 

Mr. VICARY GIBBS said he must 
press his motion to a Division. 

Mr. G. C. T. BARTLEY said, they 
were entitled to an answer to the ques- 
tion—-what had been done for the 
money? No one would pay a lawyer 
£4,000 or £5,000 and neglect to inquire 
what he had done for the amount paid 
him. Outside, people were very anxious 
to know all about this transaction. 

*Sirn EDWARD GREY said, he had 
dealt with this point twice before. His 
view was, that this was not a point on 
which they had a right to press the 
Federal Government. What they hada 
right to press was, whether the legal 
forms had been carried out with as little 
delay as possible. The expenditure of 
£4,000 was due to the necessity of 
engaging Counsel to make an application 
which was contested at every point. The 
point was as to whether, under the Ex- 
tradition Act, which came into operation 
after Jabez Balfour was in the country, 
he should be given up or not. 

Mr. R. W. HANBURY said, his 
question had not been answered. Could 
the Under Secretary assure them that the 
usual course had been followed, or was 
the practice adopted simply ad hoc? If 
this was the case, it looked like collusion. 
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The Committee divided :—Ayes 57 ; 
Noes 131.—(Division List No. 22.) 


On the Supplementary Vote of £35,000 
for the Relief of Distress in Ireland, 


*Sir J. T. HIBBERT explained that 
the Government had taken this Vote out 
of its usual order. The previous evening 
the Chief Secretary stated to him that 
he was obliged to go to Treland, and his 
right hon. Friend asked him whether he 
could place this Vote in an early position 
for to-day. He was anxious to meet the 
wishes of his right hon. Friend, and accor- 
dingly he had put the Vote down to come 
after the Vote which had just been taken, 
due warning having been afforded by a 
notice to hon. Members on the Notice 
Paper. The Chief Secretary remained in 
the House until half-past six o'clock, 
and as the train left shortly after 
eight o’clock he was compelled to leave 
the House. But his right hon. Friend 
had asked him to appeal to the Com- 
mittee to take the discussion on this Vote, 
not at present, but when the Vote on 
Account came on. This Vote on Ac- 
count would be brought forward in the 
course of next week. The Chief Secre- 
tary had been obliged to go to Ire- 
land, where he would obtain additional 
information on this subject, and his 
right hon. Friend felt sure that he 
would be better prepared to deal with 
the subject after interviewing repre- 
sentatives from different portions of Ire- 
land, than he would have been had he 
remained and taken charge of the Vote 
to-day. He trusted, therefore, that con- 
sidering the distress in Ireland, and the 
position in which his right hon. Friend 
had been placed, the Committee would 
agree to postpone the discussion until a 
future stage. In the Vote on Account, 
£33,000 would be asked for this relief in 
addition to the present sum, and thus 
there would be the fullest opportunity 
afforded for discussion. 

Mr. EDWARD CARSON (Dublin 
University) said, he should be sorry 
to appear discourteous to the Chief 
Secretary, who, no doubt had impor- 
tant business to attend to in Ire- 
land; but he could not refrain from 
reminding the Government what had 
taken place in the House during the 
past two or three Sessions. The Closure 
had been moved on certain occasions, 


and on each occasion very important 
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matters remained to be brought before 
the House ; but the only reception which 
had been accorded to the complaints of 
hon. Members was that they could not 
discuss those questions then. He was 
prepared, however, notwithstanding the 
previous attitude of the Government to 
make an offer. It was to this effect, 
that if the Committee postponed the dis- 
cussion on this important Vote, would 
they undertake to give sufficient time to 
discuss the question on the Vote on <Ac- 
count? The Vote on Account contained 
a number of other items, and if the par- 
ties who were interested in the earlier 
items chose to discuss them for the greater 
part of the allotted time, then his ex- 
perience had been that the Closure was 
applied, and the subsequent Votes received 
no discussion whatever. Hon. Members 
interested in those Votes had no alter- 
native but to discuss them in August or 
late in the Session ; and to this course 
they strongly objected. 

*Str J.T. HIBBERT undertook that 
an opportunity would be given to discuss 
this portion of the Vote on the Vote on 
Account. 

Mr. JAMES LOWTHER hoped that 
this would not be done at the expense of 
other subjects. The right hon. Gentle- 
man was, no doubt, aware that there 
were other subjects of great import- 
ance due for discussion, and for which 
no other legitimate opportunity was 
afforded other than the Vote on Account. 
The offer of the right hon. Gentleman, 
therefore, came to this, that the House 
was to devote the time which might be 
disposed of on other subjects to this Vote, 
which the Committee had an opportunity 
of dealing with now. There was an item 
to which he was prepared to call the 
attention of the Committee—namely, the 
large proportion of what in the com- 
mercial world was called “expenses of 
management.” More than one-seventh 
of the whole Vote came under this head. 
That subject alone would need a close 
scrutiny on the part of the Committee. 

*Sir J. T. HIBBERT : Hon. Members 
would have the same opportunity of dis- 
cussing this question on the Vote on 
Account. 

Viscount CRAN BORNE (Rochester) 
said, that after their experience of last 
year, it must be understood by the Gov- 
ernment that the Opposition could not 
allow any opportunity of discussing this 
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important matter, or any aspect of it 
which could be raised in Committee, to 
pass by. He hoped the right hon. Gentle- 
man would not think that he desired to 
obstruct ; but he was anxious to know 
when the Government expected to take 
the Vote on Account. 

*Sir J. T. HIBBERT : Some day next 
week. 

*Mr. C. B. STUART-WORTLEY 
pointed out that on that occasion the 
right hon. Gentleman might not be 
master of the situation. It was im- 
possible for him and his hon. Friends to 
banish from their minds the recollection 


of what had occurred on previous Votes | 
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on Account had a very uncomfortable 
sound to the ears of Members of the 
Opposition. During the last two years 
he and his hon. Friends had been deeply 
dissatisfied with the conduct of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in respect 
of this Vote, which had either been 
closured or put down for a later day; 
and in various ways the Opposition had 
been precluded from discussing the Vote 
on Account. They desired to raise 
several important questions, and this 
consideration hindered them from giving 
up the opportunity they now possessed 
of discussing the Vote. 

Mr. G. C. T. BARTLEY said, that 








on Account, and the unexpected eager-! practically the whole time of the House 
ness developed by hon. Gentlemen sup-| had been given to the Government, and 
porting the Government in the earlier | this was the only opportunity they had 
and less important items to discuss them | of discussing these points. Members of 
so fully that the opportunity had been} the Opposition were continually accused 
taken away from other hon. Members to}! by the Government of raising obstructive 
seriously debate later items on which it| questions, but they had no opportunity 
was desirable to have a Debate. He) of raising certain questions except on the 
suggested that a discussion might be! Estimates. Last year he had several 
secured if the Government would under-| points he wished to bring up, but he was 
take to allow it to be taken on the} closured. There was the great question 
Report of the present Vote. The item ‘of Education, the question of Mr. Sadler, 
might be put down as the first order, or | and others which would take a considerable 
at least not taken later on some evening | timeon the Voteon Account. Thispresent 
than a reasonable hour. There was Vote was one which not only concerned 
another way in which the Government | Ireland but England. It was a large 
might secure a discussion—namely, by! Vote to confer certain advantages upon 
leaving this item out of the Vote on| Ireland. No doubt the expenditure was 
Account and bringing it forward as aj wise and good, but they must remember 
separate Vote altogether. that there was such a place as England, 

Mr. R.W. HANBURY hoped thatthe | and England had to find this money. 
Government would not listen to these sug- | Ireland did not find it. When questions 
gestions. The Committee had now obtained | affecting the English agriculturist were 
possession of this Vote, and it was com-| raised the Government ignored them. 


petent to discuss it at this moment. It 
was no use whatever to have any more 
understandings. The Opposition had 
been treated very badly by the Govern- 
ment on the Vote on Account during 


He represented a poor district in England 
which would have to find its share of 
this money (a district in which there was 
much distress and want of employment) 
and he claimed that he had a right to 


the past two years; they had always|take the only opportunity he had of 


been closured, and their experience led | 


raising the questions he desired. 


them to suppose that the same thing Mr. EDWARD CARSON hoped, as 
would happen this year. The Govern-| this wasa large Vote some fuller explana- 
ment might promise not to closure the| tion would be given than appeared on 
Vote on Account, and yet, after all, they | the Estimates, of the purposes for which 
might arrange to take it, as they had | it was intended. At present they had 
done before, on the last day before the only the bald and naked statement that 


holidays. He hoped, therefore, that no | 
bargain would be made, and that the | 
Committee would at once proceed to 
discuss the Vote. 

Sir RICHARD TEMPLE (Surrey, 
Kingston) said, that the mention of Vote 








Viscount Cranborne. 


it was “for the relief of distress in 
Ireland.” He would like to know on 
what principle the districts were selected 
in which the money was to be applied ; 
what the districts were, and what special 
case had been made out on behalf of each. 
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A gentleman residing in the locality 
brought to his knowledge the other day 
that, in Killarney, there was a large 
amount of distress existing which was 
almost unparalleled in other parts of 
Ireland, and he undertook that, on the 
first opportunity, he would ask for some 
definite information as to the amount of 
distress existing there. He was particu- 
larly anxious to know what reports were 
made to the Chief Secretary before 
£29,500 was paid to the various districts 
and what was the ratio of distress in 
those districts. He presumed that they 
could get that information and a detailed 
account of all that had been done with 
the £29,500. For his own part, as an 
Irish representative, he must say, from 
all the reports that had reached him, 
that he was not inclined—if the money 
was properly spent on permanent works 
—to think that it was at all ill spent. 
He did not at all agree with his hon. 
Friend behind him as to poor districts 
in England subscribing largely to these 
funds in Ireland. For his own part he 
should be glad to see the £29,500 in- 
creased to £100,000 or £150,000. The 
money would be very acceptable in Ireland, 
having regard to the statements made 
from the Ministerial Benches during the 
progress of the Home Rule Bill as to the 
bad way in which Ireland had been 
treated in the matter of finance. Passing 
from that, he came to the £5,500 required 
for the salaries and expenses of inspectors 
and others specially employed. The ex- 
penditure of £5,500 in administering 
relief works to the extent of £29,500 
seemed to be an extravagant proportion. 
How had the £5,500 been spent! He 
assumed that it had been spent through 
the Local Government Board. The 
Local Government Board in Ireland had 
already a large and efficient staff. They 
had several inspectors in every county in 
Ireland, who were permanent officials, 
getting substantial salaries, and these 
inspectorships were much sought for. 
Was he to be told that when they spent 
£3,000 or £4,000 extra in a county— 
and he supposed the £29,000 represented 
so many thousands per county—it was 
necessary to add to the large staff of 
inspectors that existed already; and 
that before they could dole out this 
money for relief, works it was neces- 
sary to appoint additional inspectors 
to carry out the works? There 
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were quite sufficient permanent inspec- 
tors in Ireland to spend—not only 
£29,500, but three times that amount, if 
necessary ; and he hoped before the Vote 
was passed the Secretary to the Treasury 
would see that the Committee were en- 
titled to something more than the bald 
statement that £5,500 was to be paid to 
persons specially employed. He wanted 
particularly to know, if permanent in- 
spectors had been employed, whether 
they had so much work cast upon them 
that they were unable to carry out this 
extra expenditure in the various coun- 
ties. He should certainly be amazed to 
be told that their work was so great in 
the various counties where distress pre- 
vailed that they were unable to carry 
out these works. With whom rested 
the appointment to these inspectorships, 
which seemed somewhat lucrative, and 
what were the qualifications of the 
various gentlemen who were appointed 
to them? Had they been appointed 
temporarily, or had the permanent staff 
been added to! The sub-heads, giving 
the details of the Estimates, really sup- 
plied no information at all. He must 
not be taken as in the slightest degree 
opposing the expenditure of £29,500 in 
Treland. He was glad it should be 
spent there. It was little enough, 
judging by the accounts he received of 
distress prevailing. With regard to the 
distress in England, English Members 
could call attention to that at the proper 
time, and he submitted that it had 
nothing to do with this grant for Ire- 
land. To put himself in order he would 
conclude by moving the reduction of the 
Vote by £5,500 the salaries and 
expenses of the inspectors and others. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.) 
reminded the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Dublin University that these 
inspectors were nearly al] Conservatives 
and sympathisers with the Tory policy 
in Ireland. The Irish Local Govern- 
ment Board, in appointing these inspec- 
tors, often appointed Jand-grabbers, and 
persons of that kind. If the hon. and 
learned Member were in favour of this 
expenditure on relief works in Ireland 
he showed it in a curious way by moving 
the reduction of the Vote by the amount 
of salaries of persons whom he might 
console himself were sympathisers with 
his Party in Ireland. 
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*Sir J. T. HIBBERT regretted that 
the Chief Secretary was not present to 
explain the details of the Vote. But 
in his right hon. Friend’s absence he 
would do the best he could. He was 
surprised that his hon. and learned 
Friend, while expressing sympathy with 
the object of the Vote should have pro- 
posed to reduce it. They all knew that 
money expended in relief works, whether 
in Ireland or elsewhere, wanted carefully 
watching and looking after. This was not 
more necessary, however, in Ireland than 
anywhere else. There was always a 
liability when State money was given for 
any purpose—not only relief of distress 
—that some of it might be wasted, and 
he, himself, thought the appointment 
of these extra inspectors was very 
necessary to see that none of the money 
was wasted. His hon. and learned 
Friend seemed to suggest that only 
£29,500 was being spent upon the 
relief of distress in Ireland. The amount 
proposed to be granted for the purpose 
was £80,000. £35,000 was to be taken 
now, and in the Estimates for next year 
there would be a further sum of £45,000. 
This money was required owing to the 
failure of the potato crop, which was 
more or less serious, he was informed, in 
about 50 western unions. Therefore, the 
whole of this money would have to be 
spent during the next two or three 
months. It was desired to give relief 
to those who had lost their potato crops, 
and also to provide seed for next year. 
As to the sum of £5,500, it was to be 
thus divided :—£4,000 was allotted for 
the salary and expenses of 15 seed inspec- 
tors, who would hold office for a limited 
period. They were each allowed Three 
Guineas a day while at work, including 
hotel expenses; and on Sundays the 
payment was reduced to One Guinea. 
Then three temporary inspectors were 
provided for at the rate of £300 a 
year each, 15s. a night being allowed 
for hotel expenses. These gentlemen 
would not remain for the whole year, 
but only as long as they were re- 
quired for the expenditure of the money. 
Contingencies were reckoned at £300, 
and thus produced a total of £5,500. 
With the money which had been already 
granted, there were now 64 relief 
works in actual operation in the north- 
west and west of Ireland, distributed 
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County Galway, and County Donegal. 
There were none at present in the Kil- 
larney district. The number of families 
benefited by employment on these works 
was 3,500, representing 17,500 indi- 
viduals. The earliest works were begun 
on January 28, in Ballinrobe union, and 
were followed at intervals by the others. 
Additional works would be opened in four 
vther unions in Counties Mayo, Donegal, 
Cavan, and Galway. The works now 
in progress consisted of the repairing and 
fencing of public roads, and, in some 
cases, of the making of new roads. The 
reports furnished to the Government 
were those on which the different relief 
works were based, and showed the 
unions where the relief was most needed. 
On the information at present before the 
Government there seemed to be no suffi- 
cient reason for anticipating the occur- 
rence of abnormal distress in Clare, 
Limerick, Kerry, and West Cork, and at 
present works there had not been begun. 
So far, the measures adopted by the Gov- 
renment were intended to afford relief to 
the class of small farmers who had been 
deprived of their means of subsistence by 
the failure of the potato crop. It was 
not intended that the works should deal 
with chronic distress. He had shown 
that the money asked for was likely to 
be properly spent ; and for his own part, 
he did not in the least object to having 
a large staff to supervise the expenditure 
of the money. Where public money was 
being spent, such supervision was neces- 
sary, because the experience of the past 
showed that money spent in relief works 
had been wasted right and left. Though 
£5,500 seemed a large sum for the 
management of the relief works, he 
believed that it was a wise expenditure, 
and that it would lead to economic 
results. 


Amendment negatived. 


Masor RASCH (Essex, 8.E.) said, 
that he had given notice, earlier in the 
Sitting, that he should move a reduction 
on this Vote, but he hoped hon. Members 
for Ireland would not think that in so 
doing he was showing hostility to the 
Vote. He was aware that the distress in 
certain districts of the west of Ireland 
was chronic, and that as long as Ireland 
was an integral part of the United 





over the unions of County Mayo, 


Kingdom, the one country would have to 
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help the other. But he represented an 
agricultural constituency, which was 
almost as much in need of extraneous 
help as any part of Ireland, and he 
wished the Government to remember 
that there were distressed districts out- 
side of Clare, Kerry, and Donegal. What 
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names of places had been read ; but as 
he did not know the places the names did 
not convey any definite idea to his mind. 
They had not before them a fairly suffi- 
cient statement of what the works were to 
be. He wanted to know the nature of the 
works precisely, so that if an emergency 


.of the same kind arose in England or 


his constituents resented was not that Scotland, we might know what kind of 
this money should be granted to Irish-| work we should be able to provide for 
men, but that a distinction should be Scotch or English unemployed. Parlia- 
made by the Government between Ire-| ment was fairly entitled to know how far 
land and other agricultural districts. | experiments in Ireland might be made 


What was sauce for the goose was sauce 
for the gander. The Government 


neglected what opportunities they had of | 


assisting Essex last Session. 
*Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. Member 
is going further than the lines which I 
indicated. The discussion must be con- 
fined to this Vote. 

Masor RASCH. said, 


that if the 


' 


Government would take the condition of | 


his constituents into consideration in the 
future he would be satisfied. 

Mr. R. W. 
the argument of his hon. Friend applied 
also to the town population in England. 
He did not for a moment grudge this 
relief to Ireland, and he had no doubt 
that the money would be well spent. 
But it did strike him that the claims 
which Ireland had upon the Ipmerial 
Parliament for relief works was consider- 
ably lessened by the fact that the Govern- 
ment now in power was pledged to remove 
the Parliamentary connection between 
the two countries. The claim did not 
stand on so good a foundation as that 
for relief works in England, Scotland, 
and Wales. How was it, when there was 
distress both in Ireland and England, 
that means were found of relieving that 
distress in Ireland, and of finding work 
for the unemployed, while it was con- 
stantly declared that such relief would 
not be afforded to the unemployed in 
England? The Committee was entitled 
to some information from the Government 
as to the precise nature of these works. 
In this Vote there was no precise infor- 
mation. They were told as to roads; 
but what were the other works that were 
indicated? The statement was a great 
deal too general ; 
strongly of the way in which these 
Supplementary Estimates were drawn up. 
The information given was of the most 
meagre description. 


‘applicable to the other two countries. 
He did not expect from the right hon. 
Gentleman the same information that 
might be given by the Chief Secretary if 
he were present. It was candidly ad- 
mitted that the sum allotted to manage- 
ment was.a very large proportion of the 
whole ; and, owing to the technical form 
in which the Vote was presented, there 
was no reason why a much larger propor- 
tion should not be taken for management 


without the consent of the Treasury. 


HANBURY said, that 


The rule in these cases was to divide a 


' Vote by sub-heads, and then, with the 


and he complained | 


A long list of, 


consent of the Treasury, money could be 
transferred from one sub-head to another ; 
but in this case there were no sub-heads, 
and, therefore, double the sum stated 
could be spent on management, without 
obtaining sanction from the Treasury. 
Mr. G. C. T. BARTLEY thought 
that this Vote required a good deal of 
consideration, inasmuch as so large a 
proportion of the money was to be taken 
for salaries—£35,000 was asked for in 
one sum for the relief of distress in 
Ireland, yet no less than £5,500 was to 
be expended in salaries. In this case 
the Treasury had gone out of their way 
to put the items in one lump sum. Of 
course they were willing to do anything 
they could for the relief of the distress in 
Ireland, but to spend 20 per cent. of the 
Vote in salaries seemed to the ordinary 
business man somewhat peculiar. He 
was amemberof the Committee which was 
sitting to consider the question of the 
relief of the distress in this country, and 
one of their chief difficulties was to find 
some means by which that distress might 
be relieved ; but here, without any Com- 
mittee or any investigation at all, this 
very large sum was being voted by the 
Government for the relief of distress in 
Ireland. He had always heard that one 
of the main principles insisted on was 
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exactly the same way as England, but existed in agriculture in Ireland was 
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here they had a very large Vote for the 
relief of distress in Ireland, while, 
although there was an immense amount 
of distress in England, no Vote was pro- 
posed to be given for its relief. This 
money was to be supplied by those in) 


comparable with the distress in Lanca- 
shire or in the tin-plate trade in South 
Wales ? 
*Sir J. T. HIBBERT : Yes 
Mr. G. WHITELEY was surprised 
to hear the right hon. Gentleman, as a 


England and Scotland who were at the| Lancashire Member, say that. At any 
present time in extreme distress owing to|rate, this money had been found pro- 
the condition of trade, and he considered | portionably by the United Kingdom, 
it a serious question whether these large| and such a vote -had indeed the most 
Votes should not be considered on the | peculiar significance at the present time. 
principle that the United Kingdom was | ‘One had heard recently the vote of 
one country, and whether large measures|money advocated to assist distress in 





of relief should be granted to Ireland 


when they are not granted to England?) 


Those who represented English consti- 


tuencies had a right to say that, as the | 
money had to be raised by public taxa- | 


tion, the same principle ought to apply | 
to the whole of the United Kingdom. He | 
was not himself an advocate. of large 
relief works. He thought that the result 
of them was extremely doubtful. Any- | 
body who had had to do with charitable 
work could say that there was nothing 
in the world more difficult than to apply 
large sums of money wisely and well. 
The Committee ought, therefore, to have 
some definite idea of how this money was 


going to be expended. Having made | 


charitable relief a study for a long time, 
he could say that one of the great difti- 
culties in Ireland at the present time 
was that the people had come to depend 
on outside assistance on every occasion 
on which distress arose. The Committee 
ought, in his opinion, to require from the 
Government absolute and precise infor- 
mation as to the way in which this 
money had been expended, and whether 
it had been expended in such a way as 
would tend to foster habits of thrift and 
industry, rather than to make the inhabi- 
tants of Ireland more and more dependent 
on relief. 

Mr. GEORGE WHITELEY (Stock- 
port) suggested that as this money was 
advanced proportionably by the United 
Kingdom, some consideration ought to 
be given to the question of how the 
finding of the money would affect the 
industries of the country, which at the 
present time were so verymuch depressed. 
The right hon. Gentleman had told the 
Committee that part of the money would 
be devoted to providing seed potatoes. 
He would put it to the right hon. 


Mr. G. C. 7. Bartley. 


| this country. Many had declared that 
such votes were a financial failure, but 
/now the position was being given away. 
A precedent was being set up which 
might have to be followed in this 
| country. This sum of £70,000 was to 
be given to Ireland, a country very much 
‘smaller than Great Britain, and which 
contributed a comparatively small sum to 
the national Exchequer. With reference 
|to the amount to be paid for the super- 
vision of the works undertaken, he asked 
whether in any private business the 
expenses of the management of an under- 
taking would be between 16 and 20 per 
;cent. It was monstrous that the cost of 
the supervision of these works and of 
the disbursement of this money should 
be anything like 20 per cent. of the 
sum of money voted. Over £1,000 a year, 
besides travelling expenses, was being 
paid to the inspectors engaged in adminis- 
tering this fund. Their work was not 
comparable with that of a borough sur- 
veyor in a provincial town, who obtained 
for his services only £600 a year. The 
Chief Secretary for Ireland ought to 
consider seriously whether so very costly 
a staff was necessary for the distribution 
of this Irish distress grant. It had often 
been urged by Committees of that House 
that sums of money ought only to be 
advanced to relieve distress when they 
were met by equivalent grants from the 
local authorities or the Unions of the 
districts in which the money was to be 
spent. The voting of this money would 
benefit loca] authorities throughout Ire- 
land, for road-making would be under- 
taken at the expense of the taxpayer 
instead of at the expense of the local 
ratepayer. If the local authorities had 
to contribute themselves a sum equal to 
that obtained from this grant they would 
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be interested in seeing how the work 
was done, and in all probability the im- 
provements would be affected at a more 
moderate cost for supervision than was 
at present contemplated. 

*Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES said, they 
were all ready to treat Ireland with 
generosity and kindness. {An Irish 
Mewper: “Oh!”| They were not at 
all disposed to refuse money for the 
relief of the Irish distress, but they could 
not shut their eyes to the fact that this 
was a very large sum that was asked for, 
and that the cost of distributing it was 
to be extraordinarily large. He wished 
to contrast the conduct of the Govern- 
ment in dealing with Ireland with their 
conduct in dealing with England. There 
was distress in England, but instead of 
proposing to give England £70,000, the 
sum ultimately to be given to the Sister 
island, the Government only gave us a 
Select Committee. That was not a just 
distribution of benefits between the two 
islands. He wished to know how much 
of this money was to be expended on 
road works and how much on other 
works. Fishing was one of the most 
important industries in which Irishmen 
could engage, and in following that 
industry they had sometimes suffered 
through the want of adequate harbours 

no doubt also sometimes through 
want of assiduity. Was any portion of 
the sum to be voted to be applied to the 
maintenance and repairs of fishing ports ! 
Unless a fisherman could go to a suitable 
port with his catch, all his labour was 
thrown away. 

*Sir J.T. HIBBERT explained that 
a great portion of the works under- 
taken were road works, but there were 
also cases of work on piers. For example, 
in the Clifden Union a protection wall 
was being built against the sea, and a 
pier was being repaired. 

*Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES asked 
whether these were piers or harbours ! 

*Sirn J. T. HIBBERT: No; small 
piers for fishermen. 

*Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES : Landing 
places ? 

*Sir J.T. HIBBERT: Yes. A great 
deal had been said about the form of the 
Estimate and about the sum which was 
put down for expenses and the salaries 
of officers. The Estimate was based upon 
a Supplementary Estimate laid before the 
House by the right hon, Member for 
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Leeds (Mr. Jackson) when the late 
Government was in Office. If the Esti- 


mate was good in those days it ought to 
be good in these, although he admitted 
that they ought to improve upon the 
methods of the late Government. He 
would therefore take care that there 
should be no risk of further increased 
amounts being put down for salaries or 
for the payment of additional inspectors 
without the authority of the Treasury. 
He would do his best to protect 
the interests of the taxpayers. (ene- 
rally, he might say that the ques- 
tion whether it was desirable to spend 
money on relief works in England and 
Scotland was not now before the Com- 
mittee ; the question was as to spending 
money for relief works in Ireland. 
These works were pressing, urgent, and 
necessary. Large masses of people, 
through the unfortunate weather of last 
year, had lost the whole of their potato 
crop, and had nothing to depend upon, 
and they must either starve or get relief 
from the State. Of course they might 
go to the workhouse, where they would 
be provided for, but he thought all 
parties desired to treat Ireland in a 
sympathetic way, whether they had 
Home Rule or not. And he should 
say that those who opposed Rome Rule 
ought to be the first not only in voting 
this money but even in giving a larger 
grant than was proposed by the present 
Government. 

Mr. J. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN 
(Worcestershire, E.) concurred entirely 
with the remark of the right hon. Gentle- 
man as to the duty of Unionists, in con- 
nection with Votes of this kind, to deal 
not only justly but even generously with 
any demands that were made upon Par- 
liament from Ireland. But the position 
of English Members was not made easier 
for them by the action of the Govern- 
ment or even of hon. Members from 
Ireland, for when the hon. Member for 
King’s Lynn began his speech with a 
remark in a similar sense, it called forth 
no recognition from Irish Members of 
the spirit in which it was made, but a 
jibe and a jeer from one of their number. 

Mr. W. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8.) : 
Oh, nobody minds him ! 

Mr. J. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN 
went on to observe that English and 
Scottish Members, who were con- 
scious there was much and _ bitter 
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distress among their own constituents, , the nature of a challenge that it was 
had a hard case to answer when hard for Irishmen to sit silent. The 
they were asked to vote public money,| hon. Member, who was but a young 
to which their constituents had to con-| Member of the House, and probably not 
tribute, for the relief of distress in Ire- a very experienced student of polities, 
land, whilst at the same time it was seemed to consider there was a prima 
declared that this House could and would facie case for considering Great Britain 
do nothing for the relief of distress in and Ireland on a common level, in regard 
this country. The only protest made/to their claims for the mitigation of 
against the Vote had come—not from a/ distress, by subvention from the public 
Unionist, but from a supporter of the | purse. He wished to tell the hon. 
Government. For the Government’s | Member with all respect that the reason 
own justification, as well as for that of why Ireland stood in a different position 
hon. Members, he wanted to know what | was because Ireland, which, when she 
was the distinction they drew between | was left to her own guidance, was a 
distress in England and distress in Ire-| tolerably prosperous country, was plun- 
land. Why was there to be £70,000|dered by England, which took upon 
voted for Irish distress whilst no English- | itself the management of Ireland’s affairs 
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man need apply for any? The Govern-| and the expenditure of her money. And 
ment said these people for whom this | he wished to remind the House that the 


money was to be voted had exhausted 


their supplies, and were in a state of 


| ordinary public revenue of Ireland before 
| the Union was 5s. ; now it was 34s. The 


destitution. Why, in his own consti-| result of the Union had been to increase 
tuency he knew of people who had never fourfold the burden upon Ireland. Taxa- 


been fortunate enough to have any 
supplies against bad times, who were 
absolutely dependent from week to week 
on what work they could get, and who, 
owing to the frost, had been out of work 
and in a state of destitution for weeks 
past. He asked for information to assist 
him to explain to these men, when he 
met them again, why this exception was 
made in favour of Ireland. 

*Sir J. LENG (Dundee) said, one 


‘tion, Imperial and local, exhausted the 
resources of Ireland, left the people no 
means of accumulation and 20 means of 
|dealing with her own distress ; and it 
was because of the system which had 
been imposed on Ireland, against the 
will of her people, that Irishmen were 
obliged to come here, and, in the guise 
of beggars, ask for a miserable dole out 
of their own money for the relief of 
‘their own distress. 





would suppose, to hear the hon. Gentle- | 


man who had just sat down and others, | 


that the House of Commons was about 


to embark upon a new departure in deal- | 


ing with distress in Ireland. It seemed 
a little inconsistent, and not a little 
strange, that they would not give to Ire- 
land the management of her own finance 
and would not intrust Irishmen with 
the power to deal with their own 
distress. In this matter the Government 
was only doing what previous Govern- 
ments had done and what hon. Gentle- 
men in former years had supported. 
Legislation for Ireland would continue 
to be exceptional, whatever Government 
might be in power, until they confided 
to Irishmen themselves the control of 
their own government, and the power to 
meet such claims as were now made upon 
the Imperial Parliament. 

Mr. T. SEXTON (Kerry, N.) declared 
that the question of the hon. Member 
for East Worcestershire was so much in 


Mr. J. Austen Chamberlain. 


Vote agreed to. 


On the Vote for £10 for Salaries and 
Expenses in connection with the County 
Courts, 


Mr. R. W. HANBURY expressed 
his satisfaction at seeing, by the mere 
fact that a Supplemental Estimate was 
required, that these Courts were being 
used more and more every year. He 
would urge upon the Government the 
desirability of moderately increasing the 
jurisdiction of such Courts. He did not 
think that at the present moment the 
number of persons who had the oppor- 
tunity of obtaining redress in them was 
anything like as large as it ought to be, 
and if their jurisdiction was extended 
cases could be then tried of much greater 
importance, as far as the money value 
was concerned, than it was possible to 
try in the County Courts now. He 
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hoped it was the intention of the Gov- 
ernment to add to the efficiency of these 
very valuable Courts, which were much 
resorted to by smaller suitors, and whilst 
increasing the jurisdiction enjoyed by 
the County Court Judges, their Courts 
might be made the stepping-stones to 
their filling higher places on the Judicial 

Bench. 

*Mr. CYRIL DODD (Essex, Maldon), 
on a point of Order, desired to know 
if it was competent for the hon. 
Member to raise the question of the 
whole policy of the County Courts 
on a Supplementary Vote for £10? It 
was an important question, and one 
which, he agreed, ought to be raised 
at whatever was the proper time for 
raising it, 

Mr. HANBURY: May I ask whe- 
ther it is not the fact that not only on 
the Supplemental Vote, but on the main 
Vote on the Estimates, we only vote a 
small surplus amount like this! I con- 
tend, therefore, that if we cannot dis- 
cuss this on a supplemental we cannot 
discuss it on the main Vote. 

Sir R. TEMPLE: May I also point 
out that, although we are only voting 
£10, yet the increase of expenditure 
during the year has been no less than 
£20,000 ? 

*Toe CHAIRMAN (Mr. H. J. Rosy) : 
I think on a Supplemental Vote merely 
for paying a small amount, in excess of 
the amount, already provided, that this 
matter ought not to be raised. The 
general question should be raised on 
the main, and not on supplemental 
Estimates. 

Mr. G. C. T. BARTLEY desired to 
raise the point as to whether the charges 
in these Courts were not very excessive. 
The Vote was for £10 to meet an ex- 
penditure of £20,010, and they had 
£20,000 received as fees. The whole 
Estimate for the year was £444,030, 
and no less than £430,000, or nearly 
half a million of money were received, 
in fees. That being so, were not the 
real costs to those who had to use the 
County Courts very excessive as com- 
pared with the costs incurred by liti- 
gants in the other Courts? Small 
litigants had frequently complained to 
him that the expenses of the County 
Courts were very large in proportion 
to the money services rendered. A 
great many of the plaints in County 
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Courts were for smal] debts, and it was 
worthy the consideration of the Com- 
mittee whether they were justified in 
making these small litigants pay prac- 
tically the whole cost of the law charges 
which had to be defrayed in carrying 
on these Courts. He would ask whether 
some plan could not be adopted by 
which the excessive number of little 
charges would be relieved, so that the 
costs to smaller litigants might be 
lessened ? 

*Sir J. T. HIBBERT said, the hon. 
Member for Preston asked whether in- 
creased jurisdiction should not be con- 
ferred on the County Courts. He did 
not say that was not a question to be 
discussed and considered in that House, 
but it was, he thought, too large a ques- 
tion to raise on a Supplemental Estimate 
for such a small sum. With regard to 
the complaint by the hon. Member for 
Islington, he quite agreed that a large 
amount was received as fees for suitors 
in the County Courts, but great advan- 
tage and economy had been derived by 
smal] suitors from the establishment of 
the County Court system. Previously 
they were obliged to pay much greater 
expenses in their suits than was the case 
now ; and though he would not say there 
were not cases amongst small suitors in 
regard to fees which were not worthy 
of consideration, stiJl this was a matter 
for the consideration of the Lord Chan- 
cellor rather than of the Treasury. It 
was a legal, involving a financial, point. 
Without saying it was not a matter 
which should not be considered, he did 
not think that at the present time any 
very great grievance existed with re- 
spect to the amount of fees, because for 
1894 there was an increase of 17,000 
plaints as compared with 1893. That 
did not look as if the fees prevented 
people having recourse to the County 
Courts. This large increase might have 
occurred to a great extent owing to the 
depressed state of agriculture and trade 
all over the country. In depressed times 
people were more pressed for money, and 
the result was that more County Court 
suits were instituted for enforcing the 
payment of outstanding debts. There 
was no doubt the people liked the 
County Court system, and they took 
advantage of it to a very large extent. 

Mr. G. C. T. BARTLEY was much 
obliged to the right hon. Gentleman for 
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his explanation. He had told them that! *Sir F. 8. POWELL (Wigan) said, 
it was owing to the general depression a Supplementary Estimate was a dis. 
that there had been so many more suits. | agreeable necessity, and all Govern- 
But inasmuch as the expenses were paid | ments desired to avoid it as much as 
by these people upon the one side or the | possible. But he noticed that there was 
other, one side must lose and pay them,|an increase in the remuneration of the 
so that it really meant that very small Lord Advocate, the Solicitor General, 
suitors were paying nearly £500,000 aj and the Clerk to the Solicitor General ; 
year for the collection of small debts.|and he desired to know what was 
That raised the question whether, in re-|the reason that this increase was not 
gard to the smaller plaints especially, | foreseen during last Session, and _in- 
some relaxation might not be made in| cluded in the ordinary Estimate ? 
the matter of fees, and he thought the Mr. W. BROMLEY-DAVENPORT 
right hon. Gentleman rather agreed with (Cheshire, Macclesfield) also asked for 
him upon the subject. an explanation of one of the items of the 
Mr. A. C. MORTON (Peterborough) | Vote—for a sum of £3,000, which, it 
asked whether it was not time to put a| was said, was required owing to a change 
stop to this system of paying Officers | in the system of accounting ? 
by fees, and pay them by salary instead?) Sir W. HARCOURT: With regard 
*Sir J.T. HIBBERT replied that, as| to the question of the hon. Member for 
far as was possible, the Officers of those | Wigan, I have to state that it has been, 
Courts had been placed on_ salaries. | for a long time, felt that the remunera- 
But it was not found possible to do so|tion of the Law Officers of Scotland 
in all cases, and that was why the fee has heen entirely inadequate. It was 
system was, to some extent, still re-|strongly pressed upon me, naturally by 
tained. the late Law Officers more than by the 
Mr. A. C. MORTON said, that in the | present Law Officers, that the inequality 
City of London, where the Municipality | of the remuneration of gentlemen who 
managed the Court, and did not pay its| had given up their private practice, and 
Officers by fees, there was a large profit | had necessarily to reside in London, as 
out of the Court, whereas there was a| compared with the remuneration of the 
loss on all the Courts controlled by the | Irish Law Officers, should be redressed. 
Crown. He asked the right hon. Gientle-| The matter was brought to my con- 
man whether it would not be better to | sideration towards the end of last Ses- 
place all those Courts under the charge | sion, when I felt that the salaries of the 
of the Municipalities ? Law Officers of Scotland should be 
*Sir J. T. HIBBERT said, he thought | placed on their present footing, and 
not. that is why a Supplementary Estimate 
Mr. HANBURY said, that, un-| is necessary. 
doubtedly, the salary system was much, Mr. JAMES LOWTHER said, he 
the better. He would like to know) was not disposed to quarrel with the 
whether the fee system prevailed to any | decision at which the right hon. Gentle- 
considerable extent, and why it was|man had arrived. Indeed, he thought 
thought necessary to continue it ? |the inequality should have been long 
*Sir J. T. HIBBERT replied, that the| since redressed. Until recently the 
matter was entirely under the control of | Lord Advocate was the sole Repre- 
the Lord Chancellor, and not under the | sentative of Scotland in the House; but, 
control of the Treasury. He had no} having been relegated to a secondary 
objection to drawing the attention of | position in the House, he thought the 
the Lord Chancellor to what had been| Lord Advocate should be allowed to 


said on the subject. retain his position at the Scottish Bar. 
_ Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES, referring 
Vote agreed to. to the extra sum of £3,000 rendered 


necessary in the office of the Procurator 
OTC , Fiscal, owing to a change in the system 
PURE TA CARED. of accounting, said, he noticed that it 

On the Vote for a supplementary sum | was for one quarter of the year the sum 
of £5,125 for Law Charges and Courts of was claimed. But he found, on referring 
Law in Scotland, - another part of the Paper, that the 


Mr, G, C. T. Bartley. 
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original Estimate was £18,500 for the 


whole year, and he was unable to see 
how anyone could have arrived at £3,000 
as the quarter of that amount. It 
seemed to him that £4,625 should be 
the sum. 

*Sir J. T. HIBBERT said, the change 
in the accounting was made on the 
suggestion of the Auditor General, who 
wished to bring all the accounts in ques- 
tion within the year. It appeared that 
those accounts were always a quarter in 
arrear, and, therefore, in order to bring 
them within the year, it was necessary 
to provide for five quarters’ payments in 
the current financial year in which the 
change had been introduced. 

Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES: My 
point is not that the sum represents five 
quarters, but that it is considerably less 
than a quarter. 

*Sir J. T. HIBBERT: That is a 
matter of accounting. 

Mr. G. C. T. BARTLEY: It seems 
to be the same as Mr. Lowe's Income 
Tax, who got five quarters out of the 
year. 

Sir F. 8. POWELL asked whether 
the regulations affecting the Scotch 
Law Officers allowed them to take 
private practice? 

*Tut LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Ba.rour, Clackmannan and Kinross) : 
They are entitled to take such private 
business as they can attend to without 
in any way interfering with the perform- 
ance of their public duties, as the Irish 
Law Officers are. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON said, he did not 
object to the increase in the remuneration 
of the Scotch Law Officers, as he had no 
doubt they were better men than the 
English Law Officers. But, looking at 
the matter from an economical point of 
view, he should rather have seen the 
salaries of the English and the Irish Law 
Officers reduced to the scale of the Scotch 
Law Officers. 

Sir F. 8. POWELL asked whether 
“the duties to the public” referred to 
by the Lord Advocate were supposed 
to be discharged in London or in Edin- 
burgh ¢ 

Tut SECRETARY rorSCOTLAND 
(Sir G. O. TrevELYAN, Glasgow, Bridge- 


ton) said, it had been the custom in| gard 


past years for the Scotch Law Officers 
to take what private practice they 
thought it right to take. He certainly 
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did not make any criticism in regard to 
any of the Scotch Law Officers of the 
past; but he thought it right to say 
what his right hon. Friend the Lord 
Advocate could not say, perhaps, that 
when his right hon. Friend came into 
Office, on the very meagre salary which 
he received, he gave up a_ splendid 
practice in Scotland, to spend day after 
day, week after week, month after 
month, at the Scotch Office, attending 
to his business as closely as in the days 
when the Lord Advocate was the sole 
administrator of Scotch affairs. He was 
quite certain that his hon. and learned 
Friend would not, in accordance with the 
Treasury Minute, go to Scotland during 
the Session to take private business. 
Any business which, during the Recess, 
fell to the lot of the Scottish Law Officers 
they would be allowed to take. Bnt 
they might be quite sure that under the 
new dispensation the Lord Advocate 
would give the whole of his time to Par- 
liamentary work. With regard to the 
Solicitor General, the Treasury Minute 
had been drawn up with a little greater 
latitude for obvious reasons, as he had to 
attend to the Government law business 
in Edinburgh, for which there were no 
fees whatever. The Solicitor General 
was frequently obliged, therefore, to go 
up to Edinburgh. He hoped this ex- 
planation would be satisfactory. 

*Mr. JAMES LOWTHER said, that 
on some points the remarks of the right 
hon. Gentleman were satisfactory. In 
former days, when the Lord Advocate 
was the only representative, so far as the 
House was concerned, of the Scotch 
Executive, his continuous attendance in 
Parliament was a necessity, in order that 
questions might be addressed to him, but 
he failed entirely to see why the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary for Scotland 
should, under the present arrangements, 
need the attendance of the Law Officers 
on either side of him. He would ask if 
it was likely that in future the Govern- 
ment would get the best members of the 
Scotch Bar to devote themselves to the 
public service when they were practically 
precluded from following up their private 
practice. He spoke as a layman in re- 
to the matter, but he did not think 
it likely that the best interests of the 
public service would be secured by such 
an arrangement. As he understood it, 
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one of the Law Officers had to go back- 
wards and forwards to Edinburgh during 
the Session, not to keep himself in touch 
with the Scotch Bar, nor with his 
ordinary practice, but for Government 
business, for which he received nothing 
at all. That was to say, that for his 
fixed salary he had to do whatever he 
was told, either to remain in London, or 
go back to Scotland, as circumstances 
might dictate. That seemed to him to 
be a very one-sided arrangement. It 
might answer on the present occasion, 
but he did not think it was an arrange- 
ment likely to secure the best legal 
talent in the future. He could not sub- 
scribe to the doctrine that the Secretary 
for Scotland laid down, that he ought 
to have two Law Officers in attendance 
upon him. [Several hon. MeEMBERs : 
“ Hear, hear!” If the hon. Member 
for Somersetshire had any articulate 
observation to make, no doubt the 
House would be glad to receive it. 

Mr. T. C. T. WARNER (Somerset, 
N.) said, he had made no observation, 
articulate or inarticulate, since he came 
into the House. 

*Mr. JAMES LOWTHER said, that 
as to the first category named by the hon. 
Member, he could confirm his statement 
from his own knowledge ; as to the latter, 
he readily accepted his assurance, but 
when he was interrupted he only wished 
to point out that if an arrangement of 
this kind had been assented to by the 
Committee generally, it might have been 
considered as having received the assent 
of the House. 

Mr. R. W. HANBURY said, the 
answer of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary for Scotland came as a surprise 
to many Members on that side of the 
House. When theysaw this increased vote 
on the Paper for the Scottish Law Officers 
they naturally assumed that it was con- 
ceded to them on the same terms on 
which an increased salary had been also 
conceded to the English Law Officers— 
namely, that they should not in future 
privately practice. This was not merely 
a question as to their Parliamentary 
work, or their not practising during the 
Session ; it was a question of principle, 
and he thought the same principle ought 
to apply in both cases. It was an un- 
sound principle to pay certain Officers of 
the Crown high salaries, and at the same 
time allow them to carry on their private 
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professional business. They had carried 
their protest in the case of England to a 
successful issue, and he hoped any future 
Government would adhere to it. But 
the same rule ought to be applied to the 
Scottish Law Officers, and he would there- 
fore move to reduce the Vote by £100. 
Mr. J. H. DALZIEL (Kirkcaldy) 
said, he quite agreed with the hon. Mem- 


principle to lay down, that the Law 
Officers of the Crown ought not to carry 
on private practice while in Office. But 
if they insisted on this condition being 
observed, they should, in fairness, make 
the position of Law Officer sufficiently 
remunerative as not only to get the best 
talent, but to induce the leaders of the 
Bar to abandon private practice on 
entering the service of the Crown. The 
condition was made in the case of the 
English Law Ofticers—{“ No, no! ”]— 
except in relation to such exceptional 
cases as those in which they held briefs 
at the time of their appointment. Prac- 
tically, therefore, they abandoned private 
practice while in Office, and when the 
condition was made, their salaries were 
increased considerably. What was the 
case with regard to Scotland? The 
salaries of the Scotch Law Officers were 
miserably low compared with those of 
the English Law Officers—in one case 
£2,000 a year as compared with £9,000 
a year a least. The predecessor of the 
hon. and learned Member who now occu- 
pied the Office of Solicitor General for 
Scotland, received the miserable salary 
of £900 a year, and the holding of the 
Office involved so great a sacrifice to him 
that he felt bound to give it up. He 
would give one fact by way of illustra- 
tion. In the recent well-known case of 
Monson, who was charged with murder, 
the Solicitor General for Scotland prose- 
cuted for the Government. Now, it was 
a fact that the gentleman who defended 
Monson got more on his brief for that 
trial, which lasted a week, than the 
Solicitor General would get as a Law 
Officer for the whole year. Was he to 
understand that hon. Members on the 
Opposition side of the House would be 
prepared to make it worth the while of 
the Law Officers to give up private prac- 
tice? [Opposition cries of “ Hear, hear.”] 
Then, if that were so, he only hoped the 
Government would note this expression 
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of opinion by the Committee, and con- 
sider the matter in framing the next 
Estimates. It was well worth considera- 
tion whether an arrangement could not 
be carried out to meet the case which 
would be satisfactory to all parts of the 
House. 
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was, no doubt, as great as English talents 
but the Scotch Law Officers had not as 
many opportunities of exercising their 
legal talent as the English Law Officers 
had. No one could contend that private 
practice was as valuable in Scotland as 


|in England, and therefore the salaries of 


Sm HERBERT MAXWELL (Wig-! the Law Officers should not be so high in 


ton) hoped that, under the circumstances, 
the hon. Member for Preston would 
not press his Amendment. Surely the 
hon. Member did not desire to put him- 
self in am ungenerous position with 
regard to the Scottish Bar. It might 
be urged that the salaries of the Law) 


Scotland as in England. But a propor- 
tionate salary ought to be agreed upon 
His object was to place the salaries of 
the Law Officers on a permanent basis. 

*Sir F. S. POWELL said, he had 
heard the reply of the Government in 
great surprise, because he naturally 


Officers of Scotland should be much less | thought this increase of salary was to be 


than those of England because Scotland 
was much smaller than England, but 
surely they should be paid at the same 





rate. The present salaries of the Scotch | 
Law Officers were generally admitted to | 


accompanied by the same conditions that 
attached in the case of England. He 
believed that private practice interfered 
with the discharge of public duties. 

Sir E. CLARKE: No, it does not. 


be on an extremely moderate scale, and, | *Sir F. 8S. POWELL said, that was 
for his own part, he would much rather | his opinion. 


further increase than reduce them. He! *Mnr. 


was sure the Secretary for Scotland 
must have carried with him the sense of 
the Committee in the most lucid expla- 
nation he had given with reference to 
the position of the Lord Advocate and 
the Solicitor General for Scotland, and 
he hoped the Amendment would be 
withdrawn. 

*Sir J. T. HIBBERT (Oldham) said, 
the hon. Member for Preston had said 
that those Estimates had taken him by 
surprise. He could only state that the 
Minute dealing with this matter was 
laid on the Table at the end of last 
Session. 

Mr. R. W. HANBURY said, he had 
moved the reduction of the Vote in order 
to assert a principle, and with a view to 
getting, if possible, the salaries of the 
Law Officers of England, Ireland and 
Scotland placed on a sound and per- 
manent basis. He quite agreed with 
the hon. Member for Kirkcaldy that if 
the Law Officers of Scotland were to be 
denied the right to private practice 
while in Office, their salaries should 
be increased in fair proportion. 
Their present salaries, enlarged as they 
were, were not by any means adequate if 
they were to be denied the right to take 
private practice. He could not allow, 
however, that the Law Officers of Scot- 
land should be paid at the same rate as 
the Law Officers of England. [An hon. 
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M. H. SHAW - STEWART 
(Renfrew) hoped the hon. Member for 
Preston would not press his Amendment 
to a Division. If he did he would have 
all the Scotch Members on both sides 
against him. It might be true that the 
Law Officers in Scotland had less prac- 
tice than the Law Officers in England, 
but the Solicitor General forScotland was 
very often a young rising lawyer, and a 
prospective Lord Advocate, and it was 
in the interests of the Scotch Law business 
that the Solicitor General, whose pres- 
ence was not always required in the 
House, should keep in touch, by private 
practice, with the Courts in Edinburgh. 

Mr. CYRIL DODD (Essex, Maldon) 
also hoped the Amendment would not be 
pressed to a Division. He thought they 
were all agreed that the Law Officers in 
England should not take private prac- 
tice, and that if the Scotch Law Officers 
were as amply remunerated as the Law 
Officers in England they should be 
placed under the same restriction. But 
they were not so well paid, and they 
were obliged to be in England during 
the Sitting of Parliament, and conse- 
quently would not take private practice 
in Scotland. The private practice they 
had hitherto taken had generally been of 
a kind which did not clash with their 
public duties—private practice in the 
House of Lords. While in favour of the 
principle laid down by the hon. Member 
for Preston, he suggested that this was 
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not a favourable opportunity of raising 
the question. 

Sir J. JOICEY (Durham, Chester- 
le-Street) said, he had some hesitation in 
intervening in the Debate, because this 
was peculiarly a Scotch question. He 
thought the Scotch Law Officers were 
paid very much less than the English 
Law Officers in proportion to the duties 
they performed. It was quite impossible 
to expect to get members of the Bar to 
give the best advice to the Government 
unless the Government was prepared to 
pay for it. When they considered the 
great disadvantages under which the 
Law Officers would be placed if they 
were prevented from taking private 
practice he thought it was absolutely 
necessary if they were to get the best 
talent to advise the Government that they 
must pay, at all events, a fair and reason- 
able equivalent. He had always been 
astonished that the Scotch Law Officers 
should be content to go on with the 
miserable pittance, they had received up 
to the present time for the duties that 
they had to perform. The only reason that 
he could find why these gentlemen had 
been content to accept the small salary 
they had hitherto received was that they 
believed that the position they occupied 
was a stepping-stone to something better. 
Take the late Solicitor General for Scot- 
land, who had been receiving something 
like £900 a year for the last 13 years. 
He had been deprived to a large extent, 
owing to particular circumstances, of 
promotion, and no one would persuade 
him (Sir James Joicey) that the £900 a 
year he had received was a fit and proper 
compensation for what that gentlemen 
had sacrificed. He was no great friend 
of Scotchmen, particularly after the 
Question that was asked to-day with 
regard to Mining Inspectors in Scotland. 
The Home Secretary was asked whether 
he would insist upon the appointment of 
more Mining Inspectors for Scotland, 
and that Scotchmen alone should fill 
these positions. 

*Toe CHAIRMAN : The hon. Mem- 
ber must confine himself to the Question 
before the Committee. 

Str JAMES JOICEY said, he was 
giving this as an illustration, and he 
thought it was a fair illustration of the 
question they had to deal with. He was 
no friend of Scotchmen in this matter, 
but he must say that the Law Officers 
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for Scotland had not been fairly treated. 
He hoped the Government would recon- 
sider this question. He believed that it 
was often a very great disadvantage to 
the Government that the Law Officers 
should be allowed to take private prac- 
tice. But, if private practice was pro- 
hibited, he trusted that the Government 
would compensate the Law Officers in 
such a way that they would, at all 
events, have to submit to no real finan- 
cial sacrifice. He believed that in giving 
a good salary to the Law Officers they 
would get the best men to advise the 
Government. 

Mr. JOHN BURNS (Battersea) said, 
that, rightly or wrongly, pluralism was 
becoming very unpopular with public 
bodies throughout the country, and he 
trusted that the hon. Member for Pres- 
ton would press his Amendment to a 
Division unless the Government gave a 
practical pledge that they would take 
this matter into their consideration 
before the next Estimates were pre- 
sented. The Government had already 
affirmed the principle of “One man 
one job.” It was a very good principle, 
not only for the employer, but for those 
barristers who were now unable to get 
briefs, simply because the star artistes 
at the Bar, especially at the Parlia 
mentary Bar, had five or six jobs in one 
afternoon, with the result that they 
were unable to fulfil any one of them. 
He trusted they would see their way to 
follow the example of what had n 
done in the case of the English Law 
Officers—namely, that no private prac- 
tice should prevail. They had no right 
to have Law Officers to look after the busi- 
ness of the country, when perhaps there 
might be some fat briefs to pay them 
better, and then of course there would 
be a deputy to do the Government busi- 
ness. While some 80 per cent. of 
barristers were unemployed he did not 
think they should assent to dual 
salaries or incomes, and he should vote 
for the Amendment unless the Govern- 
ment gave a pledge to rearrange this 
matter in next year’s Estimates. 

*Mr. H.S. FOSTER said, there was 
evidently a feeling in the Committee that 
the principle which had been applied to 
the English Law Officers should be ap- 
plied to those of Scotland, and it was a 
curious thing that the only way in which 
they could assent to an increase in the 
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salaries was to vote for the reduction of | Government in trials in Court, had there 
the Vote. That was a rather curious | been any failing whatever on the part of 
anomaly, and he hoped the Government | his colleague or himself in their duty to 
would save them from it. An hon.|the Government. To his mind, the 
Member had said that they could not | remark of the hon. Member for Batter- 
expect distinguished lawyers to make | _Sea was a personal imputation. 

sacrifices in undertaking Government) *THz CHAIRMAN thought the hon. 
work, but, as a matter of fact, they knew | and learned Member need not assume 
of soveral cases where distinguished ‘that imputations had been made ; and, 
lawyers had accepted Judgeships at con-— ‘although he did not wish to interrupt 
siderable pecuniary loss. He should him, was obliged to point out that he 
like, however, to see the same principle must confine himself to the question 
applied to the Law Officers in both coun- | before the Committee. 

tries, and hoped the Government would) Sim EDWARD CLARKE. thought 
make some such declaration in the that, under the circumstances, he might 
matter as would save the Committee | claim the indulgence of the Committee. 
going to a Division. With regard to the Law Officers for 

Sin EDWARD CLARKE (Plymouth) | Scotland, — thought they were inade- 
said, a statement made by the hon.) | quately paid ; but there was no occasion 
Member for Battersea obliged him to for them to surrender their private prac- 
take part in the discussion, which other- tice. They were compelled to be in 
wise he had not intended doing. That/ London for the purpose of discharging 
hon. Member had suggested that the their Parliamentary duties, and most of 
Law Officers had, by the attraction of fat | the work which came to them while Par- 
briefs in private practice, neglected the liament was sitting was in connection 
interests of the public, and the due per- | with cases heard in the House of Lords, 
formance of public work. He wished to| where their appearance involved no in- 
say at once, both on his own behalf and terference with the proper discharge of 
on that of the right hon. and learned their public duties. He had not intended 
Member for the Isle of Wight—with to take part in the discussion, but it was 
whom he had served in the law offices of impossible for him to remain silent while 
the Crown for a longer period than any |imputations had been cast upon the con- 
other Law Officers for the last 100 years | duct of his right hon. and learned Friend 
—that such an accusation, if applied to and that of himself during their term of 
them, was absolutely without foundation. | Office. 

Mr. J. BURNS: Does the hon. and *Mr. H. T. ANSTRUTHER (St. 
learned Gentleman deny that the right Andrews Burghs) supported the appeal 
hon. and learned Member for the Isle of not to press this question to a Division. 
Wight, whilst a Law Officer of the It appeared to him that the Motion of 
Crown, took up a brief for The Times? the hon. Member opposite was made on 
Did he do his best for the public then ?| somewhat inconsistent grounds, because 

Sr EDWARD CLARKE said, that | the increase of the salaries was made 
with both his right hon. Friend and him- | and accepted by the right hon. Gentle- 
self it was an unbroken rule during their! man and his hon. and learned Friend 
term of Office that public work should | on the express understanding, under the 
come first, and no public work was ever! Treasury Minute of last August, that 
neglected for the sake of private practice. | they should not engage in private prac- 
If the attraction of private work had | tice if it prejudiced the public service. 
ever disturbed him in the course of| He should support the Vote as it stood, 
public duty, he should have dismissed it land he hoped the Amendment would be 
unhesitatingly, and have devoted himself withdrawn. 
to that work for which the country paid| Mr. R. W. HANBURY said, his one 
him. But such a thing never occurred, | object in moving a reduction was what 
and on no occasion during the history of | happened as to the practice of allowing 
those six years could it be said that | Law Officers of the Crown not only to 
either in opinions given to the Govern-|draw large salaries, but to engage in 
ment on important questions which arose | private practice. If the House abolished 
for the Law Officers to deal with, or in the | the private practice of the Law Officers, 
matter of the representation of the then th their salaries should be increased. 
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He fully saw the difficulty there was in| But when any of these children from 
raising the question by moving a reduc- time to time desired to become pupil 
tion. In spite of the support, then, that | teachers, there was no protection in the 
he had got, he thought he might pre- shape of a conscience clause, and they 
judice the case by going to a Division. were obliged to conform. They were 
He should like to have some promise selected by the managers, and in many 
from the Chancellor of the Exchequer instances a candidate was not chosen if 
that the matter would be considered by he did not conform. The practical re- 
the Government, and that the same con- sult was that if they wanted to become 





ditions would be enforced as to the Law 
Officers of Scotland and Ireland which 
were enforced as to the Law Officers of 
England. He appealed to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to give them some 
hope, at any rate, that this sound prin- 
ciple would be applied all round. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn, and 


Vote agreed to. 


The following Votes were also agreed 
to :-—A sum of £5,125 for Law Charges 
and Courts of Law in Scotland ; £500 for 
the Register House, Edinburgh. 


On the latter Vote, 


Mr. J. H. DALZIEL (Kirkcaldy 
Burghs) hoped that clerks from the out- 
side would be employed rather than over- 
work the staff. 

Str G. O. TREVELYAN said, some- 
times the clerks were harder worked 
than at other times, but he should see 
that there was no abuse. 


PUBLIC EDUCATION IN ENGLAND 
AND WALES. 
On the Vote for £136,199 for Public 
Education in England and Wales, 


Mr. CYRIL DODD said, he desired 
to move a reduction of this Vote, in 
order to call attention to what was, he 
thought, a real grievance. They would 
see that the first item of this Vote was 
for an additional sum in respect of the 
annual grant for the day scholars. The 
annual grant was nearly 4 millions, so 
that the total amount of this grant was 
very large indeed. Now this grant was 
paid to the voluntary as well as to the 
Board Schools. In many places there 
were only voluntary schools, and many 


pupil teachers they must, at least for the 
time, give up their Nonconformity. This, 
it had been represented to him by many 
'Nonconformists, was a real grievance, 
It was represented to him that this 
‘grievance had a bad effect on the 
| younger people whom it concerned. He 
| was told that in order to become pupil 
teachers some Nonconformist children 
affected to give up their N-snconformity 
and affected to conform to the Church of 
England, though in many instances he 
was told that this was not by any means 
a real conformity. But whether it was 
so or not he thought the Committee 
would agree that the State, which was 
giving to the Voluntary Schools those 
large grants for day scholars, should 
see that there was no injustice inflicted 
on any of the children of the State, 
whether Church of England or Non- 
conformist. He concluded by moving 
the reduction of the Vote by £189, in 
order to call attention to the reality of 
this grievance. 

*Mr. ALBERT SPICER (Monmouth), 
said, on behalf of his fellow Noncon- 
formists throughout the country, this was 
really a larger question than he thought 
his hon. Friend had realised. There were 
10,000 parishes in the country where 
only Voluntary Schools existed, and 
where therefore it was practically said to 
every Nonconformist at the present time, 
“you are debarred from looking to 
education as one of the means of earning 
your livelihood.” He thought that this 
was a great injustice to the Noncon- 
formists of the country. It was besides 
inimical to the best interests of educa- 
tion. There were in a large proportion 
of those 10,000 parishes young men and 
/women growing up who would be glad 
to serve the Voluntary Schools loyally 








of these, to the credit of the Church of under a Conscience Clause in connection 

England be it said, were voluntary with the education of those schools. 

schools of the Church of England. Non- There were many young persons of good 

conformist children had to attend these education who would be glad to have the 

voluntary schools, but they were pro-| opportunity of employment in their own 

tected by the Education Act of 1870. | districts. Having served in a district of 
! 
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Essex for 12 years on a School Board, 
where they had taken over in a perfectly 
friendly way, several Voluntary Schools, 
he knew some of the difficulties 
which Voluntary Schools suffered in 
obtaining the services in many country 
districts of sufficient teaching power, 
If they could allow the Noncon- 
formists to have a Conscience Clause with 
regard to teaching, not only would a 
great injustice be removed but it would 
be a distinct benefit to the educational 
system of the country. 

Viscount CRANBORNE said, that 
in one respect he agreed with the hon. 
Member. No doubt there was some 
difficulty on the part of the Voluntary 
Schools of the country obtaining 
sufficient teaching power ; but this defect 
was due rather to the want of money, 
which was so lavishly squandered on the 
Board Schools, and with which the Volun- 
tary Schools competed. He acknow- 
ledged, however, that the Vice President 
had done them a good turn in the Code 
with regard to tests. But he contended 
that the remedy was not to be sought in 
the direction which the hon. Member had 
indicated. The hon. Member pleaded 
that the Nonconformist children were 
not protected by a Conscience Clause. 
The great mass of the children in country 
Voluntary Schools, however, were Church 
of England children. [“No, no.”] He 
would leave Wales aside, but, taking 
England as a whole, he asserted that the 
vast mass of the children attending 
country Voluntary Schools belonged to 
the Church of England. The schools 
existed for the children, not for the 
teachers. The teachers were there to 
bring up the children, the most impor- 
tant part of whose education, as every 
one admitted, was the religious educa- 
tion. This being so, it naturally followed 
that the teaching staff should belong to 
the same denomination as the children 
who were taught; and that was the 
system on which they had hitherto pro- 
ceeded in their schools. He desired at 
the same time to extend the same mea- 
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sure of justice to the schools of every other ~ 
denomination. Takethe Roman Catholics, 
for example. Did anyone believe that 
any hon. Member from Ireland would 
allow the Roman Catholic children to be 
taught in the Irish schools by anyone but 
Roman Catholic teachers? No; they 
would resent it in the highest degree. 
What, therefore, was true of the Roman 
Catholic Church was also true, though 
not to the same extent, of the Church of 
England schools. So long as Church of 
England schools taught Church of Eng- 
land children, so long ought the teachers 
to belong to the same faith. If there was 
any large portion of Nonconformist 
children in those districts by all means 
let them have schools of their own. 
Indeed, he would be prepared to advo- 
cate an advance of public money being 
granted in order to assist the Noncon- 
formists to build their own schools. 

Mr. ACLAND said, he had only to 
deal with the law as it stood—which was 
that if in any given school district, 
where there was a single, or a couple of 
schools belonging to the same denomina- 
tion which were sufficient for the wants 
of the district, practically there could be 
no other schools. He reminded the hon. 
Member for Monmouth that the whole 
of the arrangements of the Education 
Department were based on the condition 
that the managers, whether of Voluntary 
or Board Schools had still power to ap- 
point teachers. It would be almost im- 
possible to carry on our educational 
system if that were altered, because it 
would it would involve the Education 
Department stepping in and saying that 
a certain class of teachers should be 
forced on the managers. Although he 
fully sympathised with the difficulty, 
everyone would regret that any promis- 
ing boy or girl who wanted to enter the 
teaching profession should be prevented 
from doing so, and staying at home, 
which was what they desired in the 
earlier stages. Still he was afraid the 
difficulty was almost inevitable however 
regrettable under the present law and 
arrangements in regard to the schools. 

2B 
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*Mr. J. CARVELL WILLIAMS 
(Notts., Mansfield) said, he did not know 
where the noble Lord obtained the 
statistics on which he based the state- 
ment that the vast majority of the 
children attending the schools belonged 
to the Church of England. He forgot 
that the schools existed in 10,000 
parishes where there were no other 
schools and where Nonconformist child- 
ren had to attend. It did not follow 
that the vast majority of the children 
belonged to the Church of England and 
not to the Nonconformist bodies. But 
he wished to call the attention of the 
Committee to the extremely sectarian 
view which the noble Lord took of the 
functions of the Voluntary Schools. 
They had been led to suppose that they 
existed for the benefit of the villages in 
which they were provided. Instead of 
that it was now asserted that they had 
been erected simply for the benefit of 
the Church of England. 

Viscount CRANBORNE: I expressly 
said these schools did not exist for the 
Church of England, but for the 
children belonging to them. 

*Mr. J. CARVELL WILLIAMS: But 
it had always been supposed that these 
schools existed for the benefit of all the 
children of the village. If not, how was 
it they had to deal with the fact that 
there were no other schools in the village? 
The root of the evil lay in the fact that 
the Education Department would not 
recognise the existence of any other 
school in a parish in which there was 
a denominational school. The object of 
the hon. Member for Maldon Division 
could not be secured until this monopoly 
for the benefit of the Church of England 
had been abolished, and the right of all 
classes in the villages was recognised to 
have schools provided for them by the 
State in which their conscientious convic- 
tions would be respected. 

Mr. VICARY GIBBS said, that if 
he understood the hon. Member correctly 


he said that if Nonconformists desired to 
build Voluntary Schools where Noncon- 
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formist children were to be taught they 
weuld be unable to get a site, would the 
Minister for Education tell the Com- 
mittee whether this was so? He himself 
believed it was the direct reverse of the 
case. He did not know why the hon. 
Member for Mansfield should attack the 
sectarian views of his noble Friend. He 
put forward the natural and common sense 
view that the schools existed not for the 
benefit of the teachers but of the children. 
It was a most ludicrous idea that these 
schools should be looked upon as pri- 
marily for the purpose of raising 
teachers. They were primarily for the 
teaching of children. He should like 
to have an answer from the Minister 
for Education as to whether the state- 
ment of the hon. Member for the Mans- 
field Division was correct—that Non- 
conformists, if they desired to build a 
voluntary school in a parish, could not 
obtain the same facilities from the 
Department as could the Church of 
England. 

*Mr. H.S. FOSTER (Suffolk, N.) said, 
that that the hon. Member for the Mans- 
field Division had argued that the real 
root of the grievance was that in districts 
where there were voluntary schools the 
Department would not recognise addi- 
tional school accommodation. The fact 
was the other way about. All Govern- 
ments, in administering the Education 
Act—and particularly Sections 18 and 
98 — interpreted it to mean that in 
a School Board area no additional 
accommodation could he recognised, 
though it were provided by a voluntary 
school, unless it were sanctioned by the 
School Board. Therefore, the grievance 
was in the other direction to that asserted 
by the hon. Member. 

Viscount CRANBORNE said, that 
he had found the Article in the 
Code which bore on the question. It 
stated that in a district not under the 
School Board a school was not deemed 
to be unnecessary if, during the twelve 
months preceding the date of its applica- 
tion for an annual grant, it could show 
an average attendance of not less than 
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30 scholars. The only exception was 
with respect to a special grant. There- 


fore, in a voluntary school district any | 


denomination could set up a school if 
they could get 30 scholars. 

Mr. CYRIL DODD said, he under- 
stood that, as the law stood, the managers 
had the absolute right to appoint the 
teachers. It was obvious, therefore, that 
on his present motion he could effect no 
useful purpose, and he begged leave to 
withdraw it. 

*Sirn W. HART DYKE (Kent, Dart- 
ford) said, that he was rather astonished 
at the attack which the hon. Member 
for the Mansfield Division had made on 
his noble Friend, Viscount Cranborne. 
The hon. Member seemed to have sadly 
forgotten the whole history of this great 
educational question. When he com- 
plained of the existing system, the hon. 
Member forgot that the whole ele- 
mentary education of this country from 
1808 to 1870 was carried on solely and 
entirely by those who introduced the 
voluntary system at immense cost and 
sacrifice. In this, the eleventh hour of 


the educational system, the hon. Mem- | 


ber made a violent attack on the noble 
Lord because he had stated his view 
of the present state of affairs As to 
the grievance in regard to pupil teachers, 
many would be glad to find some solu- 
tion to the difficulty. If there were a 
good pupil teacher in any village or town 
it was a great pity that by a technical 
objection his services were rendered un- 
available. But it was not for the De- 
partment to interfere, and if it were to 
begin taking such action in the appoint- 
ment of teachers, &c., the gravest difti- 
culties would arise. Having said so 
much, however, he must add that he 
regretted the tone of the hon. Member’s 
speech. He forgot the sacrifices which 
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had been made in the past—sacrifices of | 


money, lands, and church buildings—to 
keep up the voluntary schools ; and he 
forgot that the change made by Mr. 
Forster's Act of 1870 was to supplement 
voluntary effort by the Beard schools. 
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With regard to these educational ques- 
tions, whatever difficulties might arise, 
he hoped that for the future they would 
be discussed in the House without Party 
heat and feeling. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. H.S. FOSTER moved a reduction 
of the vote by £500. He wished to 
enter a protest against the system of 
pressure which had been adopted by 
the Department under the administra- 
tion of the present Vice-President 
towards the largest and most important 
branch of elementary education—that 
which was in the hands of the voluntary 
schools. 

*Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber must confine himself to the annual 
grants for the day schools and day 
scholars. The general policy and ad- 
ministration of the Department will not 
come under the Vote. 

Mr. H. 8. FOSTER said that the 
Education Vote was generally put off 
till the end of the Session, and passed 
absolutely sub silentio. As he under- 
stood that he was precluded from dis- 
cussing the general policy of the Depart- 
ment, he would content himself by 
saying that on every occasion that 


the forms of the House would allow he 
and his friends intended to raise these 


questions. There had been the deepest 
interest excited by this particular Vote, 
which was the largest in the Supplemen- 
tary Estimates. An original Estimate 
of £5,900,000 had been exceeded by 
£136,000, and he should like to know 
what proportions of the excess were on 
account of payments to Voluntary 
Schools and Board Schools respectively, 
and how far the excess in the expendi- 
ture over the Estimates was on account 
of grants due to schools withheld from 
them, kept out of the original Estimate, 
and which it had not been possible any 
longer to withhold. That some of the 
excess had arisen under this head he 
was certain ; and he would adduce facts 
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which would show it. According to a 
statement published in Zhe Times, the 
federation of Voluntary Schools for 
Northumberland had recovered £900 
which had been improperly withheld 
from 28 schools in 1894; and he should 
be glad to have official information of the 
circumstances under which it had been 
possible to recover £900 that had been 
improperly withheld. 

*Tuze CHAIRMAN said the hon. 
Member was going into questions that 
were beyond the Vote. It was concerned 
with the annual grant for the average 
attendance and the fee grant for day 
scholars. 

*Mr. H. 8. FOSTER said the action he 
was speaking of, was that grants earned 
had been withheld and subsequently paid. 
He had no doubt that the Supplementary 
Estimate was in no small measure due to 
the withholding of grants which had been 
ultimately paid through the increased 
activity of the supporters of Voluntary 
Schools. By exerting pressure in and 
out of Parliament, they had recovered 
grants which had been wrongly with- 
held. Two or three cases had occurred 
in the Lowestoft Division. 
“ Order.” | 

*Tue CHAIRMAN said the policy 
and action of the Administration were 
not under discussion. 


*Mr. H. 8S. FOSTER said he felt the 


great difficulty of discussing a single | who continually shouted “ Order 
topic without dealing in some measure | themselves most disorderly. 


with the policy involved in particular 
acts. He was speaking of the money 
grants to these schools. They were 
asked to vote a further £136,000, spent 
by the Department in grants to schools. 
[Cries of “ Order.” 

*Tue CHAIRMAN said the Supple- 
mentary Estimate was due to an under 
estimate of average attendance and of 
the rate of grant payable thereon. 

*Mr. H. 8. FOSTER said he was 
discussing the rate of grant and that was 
just where he submitted he was in order. 
The grant earned by some schools had 
been improperly withheld from them. 


Mr. H. S. Foster. 


[ Cries of 
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These were inconvenient facts for hon. 
Gentlemen opposite who desired to avoid 
discussing them, as they had shown by 
closuring an Amendment to the Address 
and secondly by failing to keep a House. 

The cases he was going to cite, and which 
he submitted to the Chairman was 
absolutely in Order upon this Vote, in- 
cluded instances in which the grant was 
earned and would have appeared in the 
original Estimate if the Department had 
sanctioned it ; but sanction was refused. 
It had relation to schools at Lowestoft, 
and feeling it his duty to bring the cir- 
cumstances under the notice of the 
House, the present offered the most 
fitting opportunity for doing so. The 
first instance was that of the Christ- 
church Infant School, at Lowestoft. 
This school down to the time of the 
accession of the present Vice-president 
to Office had always been regarded as an 
excellent school- 

*Tut CHAIRMAN: I must request 
the hon. Member not to continue that 
line of argument. 

*Mr. H.S. FOSTER said, of course, he 
was bound by the Chairman’s ruling. If 
it was the ruling that he would not be 
in order in alluding in any way to the 
policy of the Department—[Cries of 
“Order” }. Hon. Members would, per- 
haps, allow him to finish his remarks. 
He ventured to say that hon. Members 
” were 
If he was 
not in order in alluding to the policy of 
the Department, then there would be no 
failure of duty on his part if he merely 
protested against the injustice meted 
out to Voluntary Schools—[{Cries of 
“Order” |—while he was denied the 
opportunity of raising a discussion. 
[Cries of “Order, order.”| Labouring 
under the difficulty of being pulled up 


‘at every sentence—{Cries of “ Order” 


and counter cries of “ Progress.” | For the 
purpose of putting himself in order, and 
as he did not wish to place himself in 
the slightest degree in antagonism to the 
Chair, he Moved to Report Progress. 
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Motion made, and question proposed — 
“That the Chairman do Report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.” 


Mr. G. C. T. BARTLEY said, on this 
Motion it would seem to him very diffi- 
cult for Members to discuss the Educa- 
tion Votes if they were not allowed to 
consider any question concerning the 
policy of the Department. For two 
years there had not been a proper dis- 
cussion of the Education Estimates. 
Last year these Estimates were put off 
to the month of August. Several points 
of great interest arose, and it did not 
seem unreasonable that this, the only 
opportunity that had arisen for a long 
time, should be used to discuss the policy 
of the Department in connection with 
education. [Cries of “Order.”| Of 
course, he would not attempt to discuss 
that policy now; but inasmuch as the 
Estimates were brought on last Session 
at a time when there was not the oppor- 
tunity for considering them, it might be 
fairly asked that some attention should 
be given to matters that had through- 
out the country caused considerable 
excitement. (Cries of “ Order.” ) 

Mr. W. P. BYLES (York, W.R., 
Shipley) : On a point of Order, Sir, may 
I ask what is the Question before the 
Committee ! 

*TuE CHAIRMAN: The Question is 
that I report Progress, and the hon. 
Member will confine his remarks to that. 

Mr. G. C. T. BARTLEY said, he was 
endeavouring to show that it was impor- 
tant now to report Progress in order that 
fair opportunity should be given for 
proper discussion. [Cries of “ Order,” 
and a hon. Member asked : “ Is this not 
disputing the ruling from the Chair ?”] 
*Tut CHAIRMAN: I do not think 
the hon. Member meant to do that. 

Mr. G. C. T. BARTLEY . said, 
certainly not, but inasmuch as the House 
of Commons in Committee of Supply 
afforded the means for discussing the 
grievances of the people, those who 
were interested in the national educa- 
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tion desired this opportunity of raising 
questions of administration connected 
with this expenditure of ten millions, 
affecting vast numbers of the population, 
With this object in view he strongly 
supported the motion. 

Mr. A. H. D. ACLAND assured 
hon. Members that neither now or at 
any time was he unwilling to defend 
the policy of the Education Depart- 
ment and he did not think that the 
Committee could charge him with hav- 
ing shown any reluctance in this direc- 
tion. He would not enter upon that 
now. This Supplementary Vote arose 
out of the fact that the attendance of 
children had improved beyond expecta- 
tion. He only wished to say that he 
had no desire to shirk a fair, full and 
free discussion of the Estimates for the 
year. He reminded hon. Members that 
in the first year after he entered office 
there was a whole night’s discussion, and, 
though subsequently the Debate was 
closured, there were several other oppor- 
tunities for discussion availed of. If last 
year a fuller opportunity was not given, 
it was through no fault of his, and he 
reminded hon. Members of the subsidiary 
Debates on the Vote on Account. He 
only wished to assure the Committee 
that, on his part, there was not the 
slightest intention or wish to evade 
discussion. 

Viscounr CRANBORNE said, he 
had no intention to discuss the ruling 
for which, no doubt, the Chairman 
had good reason, that discussion on this 
Vote must be limited. What was 
now best for the Committee todo? No 
doubt, in recent years, they had been 
very severely treated by the Government 
upon Educational Questions, and he cer- 
tainly had the hope that hon. Gentlemen 
would have given some little indulgence 
which, then, the Chairman would have 
been not unwilling to recognise. Of 
course, there would be another oppor- 
tunity on the Vote on Account, and if 
the Government wished them to use 
that opportunity they would do so; but 
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he should have thought the better! The Committee divided :—Ayes, 46 ; 
plan would be to use the present op- | Noes, 98.—{ Division List, No. 23.) 
portunity, hon. Gentlemen putting) 
some restraint on their impatience’ Sir JOHN GORST (Cambridge Uni- 
and allowing others a little latitude. | versity) said, he rose to ask a question, 
Under the circumstances, if his right|He need hardly say that he accepted 
hon. Friend went to a Division, he/ loyally the ruling given by the Chair. 
should not vote with him. If, on the | man, and the object of his question was 
other hand, they did not succeed in’ to ask to what extent discussion within 
reporting Progress, they would, of the ruling might proceed? He under. 
course, carry on the discussion, but they | stood the ruling to be that in a Supple- 
would be obliged to raise all the points| mentary Estimate it was not open to 
over again. | hon. Members to discuss the main ques- 
Mr. C. DIAMOND (Monaghan, N.), tion or the main policy of the Education 
said, hon. Members had an opportunity | Department, but must confine themselves 
of raising the question of Voluntary | to the discussion of all the causes which 
Schools at a recent evening Sitting, | had lead the Department to come to the 
which was counted out. On that occa-| Committee to ask for an increased Vote. 
sion, the Opposition Benches were, Anything which had given rise to the 
singularly deserted, and hon. Members necessity for asking for that extra money 
could not complain now, seeing they had | would be germane to the discussion. The 
failed to take advantage of their oppor-| grounds stated in the Paper for the 








tunity. 
*Sir W. HART-DYKE asked whether 
any hon. Member would be out of Order 


if he referred to any matter which had | 


not strict reference to an increase in 
average attendance or to an increase of 
grant for scholars ? 

*Tue CHAIRMAN in reply, laid it 
down that the Estimate being a 
Supplementary Estimate, the discussion 
must be confined to certain definite 
points. 

Mr. R. W. HANBURY asked whe- 
ther the Chairman’s rulings came to 
this, that because this happened to be a 
Supplementary Vote, the rule was more 
strict ? 


necessity of asking for more money were 
three: The first, that there had been an 
excess in the average attendance of day 
scholars ; the second, that the scholars 
who had attended had earned a larger 
grant than was expected ; and the third, 
‘that there had been a greater claim for 
‘free places than was expected when the 
| original Estimate was prepared. What 
he wished to ask was, would it be in 
Order, in discussing these Supplementary 
Estimates, to discuss all the causes and 
circumstances which had either given 
rise to the increase in the number of 
scholars who had attended schools, or to 
the capacity of those scholars to earn a 
larger grant? He —— 











*Tue CHAIRMAN thought there 
was a broad distinction between an 
ordinary and a Supplementary Estimate. 
As a rule, unless a Supplementary Es- 
timate was of an extraordinary or | 
excessive character, the general dis- 
cussion of policy should be confined to 
the first and main Vote. The present 
Supplementary Estimate was not of| 
such a character, and accordingly it} 
seemed to him a general discussion of 
policy would be entirely out of Order. 


Viscount Cranborne. 





‘If the 


*Tue CHAIRMAN: Order, order. 
right hon. Gentleman will 
proceed with his argument on the 
subject, I will endeavour to put 
him right if he exceeds the ruling I 
have given. But I decline to give any 
further explanation. 

Viscount CRANBORNE desired to 
continue to discuss the Vote within the 
limits of the Chairman’s ruling. It was 
said on the Paper that the reason for ask- 
ing for this extra money was the excess of 
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the average attendance over what was 
expected. That question raised a very 
important point. Article 73 of the Code 
defined the number of children for whom 
one teacher would be considered suffi- 
cient by the Department for the pur- 

of the efficiency of the school. 
That number of children was described 
in a very ambiguous phrase to which he 
desired to call the attention of the 
Committee. The average attendance 
had been miscalculated by the Govern- 
ment. That might happen every year, 
and whenever it was miscalculated it 
might appear that the teaching staff 
was below the proper standard. In 
these circumstances if the average at- 
tendance was larger than the Govern- 
ment expected, and thereupon the 
teaching staff dropped below the 
standard, it might be necessary for the 
Government to increase the grant. 
Therefore, it became very important to 
know exactly what Article 73 meant. 
Every teacher on the staff was considered 
efficient to teach a certain number of 
children. Last year it was found that 
the number of children for which every 
teacher had been so considered efficient 
had been largely diminished. That was 
looked upon as a hardship by the Volun- 
tary Schools, and the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Vice President of the Council 
agreed to modify the Article. In accord- 
ance with this promise he replaced the 
Article which had been originally laid 
upon the Table by a new Article, in 
which a most peculiar phrase occurred. 
it was stated that the number of 
children in one class must not exceed by 
more than 15 per cent. “‘the number of 
children habitually present at any one 
time.” A number of questions were 
put in this and the other House on the 
subject. He understood the Vice Presi- 
dent to say last year that by this par- 
ticular phrase he meant something 
different to average attendance. But 
he found that in another place Lord 
Playfair stated that the expression 
“habitually present at any one time” 
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probably meant average attendance. 
Thus the responsible Minister of the 
Crown, speaking for the Government in 
the House of Lords, did not know what 
the Article did mean, but said that it 
probably meant average attendance, 
which was exactly what the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite had denied in this 
House. Were they to understand the 
Department did not really know what 
the Article did mean? Would the right 
hon. Gentleman repeat Lord Playfair’s 
wordsand say “it probably meant average 
attendance?” It was important that an 
undiminished number of children should 
be allowed each teacher in struggling 
Voluntary Schools. They had great diffi- 
culty at present in making the two ends 
meet ; and if they found that a smaller 
number of children was allowed per 
teacher than they expected, they would 
be placed in a very extremely difficult 
position. He admitted that the right 
hon. Gentleman, since he had been Vice 
President, had done his best to meet the 
difficulties and questions put to him in 
that House, and he would now ask him 
to give them a definite explanation as to 
what “habitually present at any one 
time” meant? They understood what 
average attendance meant, and if habitu- 
ally present at any one time meant the 
same as average attendance, they should 
know where they were, but the expres- 
sion was perfectly new to the Code. It 
was absolutely necessary in this matter 
to be explicit, and he would, therefore, 
urge that a full explanation should be 
given by the right hon. Gentleman of 
the meaning of Article 73. 


It being Midnight, the Chairman left 


the Chair to make his Report to the 
House. 


The House resumed. 


AUSTRALIAN COLONIES CUSTOMS 
DUTIES BILL. 


THe UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE ror tHe COLONIES (Mr. 
Sypney Buxton, Tower Hamlets, 
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Poplar) in moving the Second Reading 
of the above Bill, said it was origin- 
ally introduced in the House of Lords, 
but as the Bill had relation to the 
question of the imposition of Customs 
Duties that had been found to be a 
breach of the privileges of the House of 
Commons, and the Bill was therefore 
withdrawn from the Upper Chamber. 
It was a simple Bill, of only one Clause. 
At the Ottawa Conference last year the 
different representatives of the Australian 
Colonies desired that the restriction on 
their freedom to make Customs arrange- 
ments between themselves and other 
Colonies should be removed ; and that 
they should have the same liberty in that 
respect as was enjoyed by the Canadian 
Colonies. The object of the Bill was 
to remove those restrictions. The 
Bill did not affect Free Trade or 
Imperial Customs or Tariffs, and every 
proposal made under the Bill by any 
Colony would eventually have to come 
before the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies for his assent or veto if it were 
thought that Imperial interests were 
imperilled or injured. He _ therefore 
hoped the House would allow the Second 
Reading. 

CotonsE HOWARD VINCENT 
(Sheffield, Central) did not oppose the 
Second Reading of the Bill, but was 
sorry his hon. Friend had not intro- 
duced it at a time when some discussion 
could take place on the general question 
of Colonial trade. He hoped the Gov- 
ernment would soon make some definite 
statement as to the removal of the 
Treaties which prevented the Austra- 
lian Colonies from giving the Mother 
Country preferential terms in trade 
tariffs. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.) asked 
whether there was any clause in the 
Bill to prevent the sale in Melbourne of 
goods made in prison in Adelaide and 


vice versa ? 


The Bill was then read 2° 


Mr. Sydney Buxton, 
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of Business. 
MORTGAGEES’ COSTS BILL. 


Mr. R. B. HALDANE (Haddington) 
moved the Second Reading of this Bill, 
He believed the Bill had been sub. 
stantially agreed to. As the law stood 
at present, the costs fell upon the wrong 
person, and the Bill simply got rid of 
the technical rule. 

Mr. G. C. T. BARTLEY (Islington, 
N.) asked if the Government approved 
the Bill. 

Tar ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
R. T. Rep, Dumfries Burgh) said, the 
only purport of the Bill was to make the 
mortgagor instead of the plaintiff liable 
for costs, and under these circumstances 
the Government saw no objection to the 
Bill. 
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Bill read 2°. 


BOARDS OF CONCILIATION BILL. 


*Sir F. S. POWELL (Wigan) said, 
the Bill was supported by the London 
Chamber of Commerce, and he hoped it 
would be read a second time. 


Order for Second Reading postponed 
till next day. 


SHOP HOURS BILL, 


On Motion of Mr. George Russell, 
‘*To Amend the Shop Hours Act, 1892.” 

Bill presented, and read the first time ; to be 
read a second time upon Thursday next, and to 
be printed. [Bill 162.] 


Bill 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. R. W. HANBURY asked what 
would be the Order of Business to- 
morrow 1 

Mr. T. E. ELLIS said the Supple- 
mentary Estimates would be the first 
order. 


House adjourned at Fifteen minutes 
after Twelve o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS: 
Friday, 8th March 1895. 


Private business only was transacted. 


The House adjourned at thirty minutes 
‘after Four o’elock, until Monday 
March 11th. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Friday, 8th March 1895. 


The House met shortly after. Two. of 
the cloch. 


THE JARVIS CHARITY. 

*Tue VICE CHAMBERLAIN (Mr. 
C. R. Spencer, Mid Northants) brought 
up Her Majesty’s Gracious Reply to the 
Address, which was as follows :— 

“Thave received your Address praying that 
I will withhold my consent from: the scheme of 
the Charity Commissioners relating to the 
Charity of George Jarvis to the inhabitants of 
the parishes of Staunton-on-Wye, Letton, and 
Bradwardine, in the county of Hereford. I 
will comply with your advice.”’ 


QUESTIONS. 


NAVY CONTRACTS, 

_CotoneL C. E. HOWARD VINCENT 
(Shettield, Central) asked the Secretary 
to the Admiralty whether the tubes 
supplied for. the boilers of Her Majesty’s 
ships Powtrful and Terrible, now in 
course of building were being obtained 
in'Germany ; and, in such case, how the 
Fair Wages resolution of the late Ad; 
ministration was to be enforced, having 
regard to the absence in Germany of 
either Trade Union custom or the factory 
laws in force in this country ; and why 
no Shettield or, ether firm::had had an 
opportunity of supplying them. 
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Tue CIVIL LORD or tne. AD- 


'MIRALTY (Mr. Epmunp Roserrson,’ 


Dundee): These tubes are not. being; 


|made in Germany, but by a Glasgow- 


firm in Glasgow. They are not ordered: 
direct by the Admiralty, but by the 
contractors for the ships.. Provided they 


are obtained from a‘ competent maker 


on the Admiralty List, and subject to 
the fair wages clause of the contract, 
the placing of such sub-contracts is left 
to the eeneses a the principal con- 
tractors. 





There were 23 other questions on the 
Order Paper, and Mr. Speaker went 
through the list as usual, but only one 
Member—Mr. Radcliffe Cooke—rose to 
put the question which stood in his 
name, and in that instance the Minister 
to whom it was addressed was not 
present. 

*Mr. SPEAKER then called on Mr. 
Courtney, who had a notice on the 
Papér to introduce a Bill to amend the 
law relating to the Sale of Intoxicating 
Liquors, but the right hon. Gentleman 
was not present. 

Mr. T. M. Heaty, Mr. Rapcwirre 
CookE, and one or two other Members 
rose ostensibly to put questions, when— 

Mr. SPEAKER said: Order, order! 
Hon. Members are too late. I have gone 
through the list, and either hon. Members 
were not present to put questions or 
Ministers to answer them. I have called 
on the Clerk to read the Orders of the 
Day. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


SUPPLEMENTARY ESTIMATES. 
PUBLIC EDUCATION. 

The House then went into Committee 
of Supply,.and resumed discussion of 
the Vote £133,189 for public education 
in England and Wales. 


Mr. Joun Etvis.in the chair. 
(In the Committee. ) 
Mr. G. C.. T. BARTLEY. (Islington, 


8.) asked .how far the increase in the 
Vate was due to increased attendance in 
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the elementary schools. Another point 

to which he wished to refer was the 

praetice of warning schools, which, he 

said, was a matter of considerable im- 
ce to the smaller schools. 

*Tue CHAIRMAN ealling the hon. 
Member to order, said: I am unable to 
see how the hon. Member connects his 
remarks as to the policy of “ warning 
schools” with the specific item before 
the Committee. 

Mr. R. W. HANBURY (Preston) 
said he thought the Committee should 
have a distinct and definite ruling on 
the point. Were hon. Members to 
understand that although this grant 
applied to every child attending the 
elementary schools, they were prohibited 
from discussing any point except the 
increase in the vote ! 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.) 
asked, whether the Chairman of Com- 
mittees, on the preceding night, did 
not say that he would not state 
for the guidance of Members what 
might or what might not be dis- 
cussed, but would call them to order 
when they were out of order? 

*Tue CHAIRMAN : The ruling which 
I have just given is based on a ruling of 
the late Chairman of Committees in the 
last Parliament applicable to Supplemen- 
tary Estimates. It was referred to by 
the Committee on Estimates Procedure 
of 1888 in their Report, and has now 
become firmly established as the law of 
Parliament. I have nothing further to 
add. 

Tue VICE PRESIDENT or THE 
COUNCIL (Mr. A. H. D. Actanp, 
York, W. R., Rotherham), replying to 
Mr. Bartley, admitted that the conten- 
tion that the Free Education Bill would 
not lead to such a rapid increase of 
average attendance as was expected, 
had been borne out by results, for al- 
though a very much larger number of 
children had crowded into the schools, 
the advance in the percentage of average 
attendance, though steady, had been 
slow, The actual number of children 
provided for in this Estimate for this 
year was 50,000 beyond what had been 
expected. In the year before, the ad- 
vance was 3 per cent., which was very 
much larger than had taken place in 


former years, when | per cent. advance | man 


was more usual. Last year they allowed 
for 1} per cent., but the advance was 


Mr. G. C. T. Bartley. 
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much nearer 3 per cent., which accoun- 
ted for the increase in the present Esti- 
mate. The figures as to attendance were 
—I1891, 77°70; 1892, 77-84; 1893, 
79°98; and in 1894, 81:28; showing 
that there had been a slow and gradual 
increase. 

In reply to Viscount CRANBORNE 
(Rochester ),— 

Mr. ACLAND said, that the mean- 
ing of the words “ habitually present” 
was that if the inspector should find that 
during a given number of weeks there 
was an additional increase beyond what 
was ordinarily reasonable, taking the year 
all round, he would call attention to. it. 

Viscount CRANBORNE ésaid, the 
words “habitually present at any one 
time” appeared to be a _ contradic- 
tion in terms, and were open to the 
most extraordinary misunderstanding. 
Matters of this kind ought not to be 
dependent upon the particular Minister 
for the time being. The language of these 
rules, under which money was invested 
and great efforts were expended, ought 
to be precise and clear. The expressions 
“ habitually present ” or “ present at any 
one time ” were conceivable ; but “ habi- 
tually present at any one time” was a 
contradiction in term. If the right 
hon. Gentleman had been content with 
“average attendance” they would have 
understood his meaning. He did not 
mean to say it would have satisfied them 
altogether, but they should have been 
able to discuss the matter on that basis 
and might have come to some agree- 
ment. The people who had to interpret 
the Code were not skilled persons. 
Every country clergyman and country 
manager throughout England had to 
interpret it, and the Department were, 
therefore, bound to express themselves 
clearly. It was not surprising that the 
National Society should have found 
itself totally unable to understand these 
words when Lord Playfair himself could 
not understand them. The right hon. 
Gentleman ought to put in express words 
exactly what he meant. 

Mr. ACLAND said, he would consider 
whether he could not put some other 
words in the Code. 

Viscount CRANBORNE : I am very 
much obliged to the right hon. Gentle- 


Sir RICHARD TEMPLE (Surrey, 
Kingston), as a practical educationist, 
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itted that the figures of the Esti- 
were not laid clearly before the 

He had brought the same point 
the Committee last year, and 
though the right hon. Gentleman then 
gave a general and vague explanation, 
he was in hopes that this year the figures 
would have been presented in a more 
explicit manner. There had heen a 
prema facie increase in the average 
attendance ; but that would have been 
better shown by a statement of the esti- 
mated average attendance and the actual 
average attendance. At present they 
did not know what the exact increase 
had been. 

Mr. ACLAND: I mentioned just 
now that it was about 50,000. 

Sin RICHARDTEMPLEsaid,it would 
have been better if it had been shown 
by comparative figures. They had, how- 
ever, some data whereby they could form 
their own conclusions. The fee grant 
for day scholars had exceeded the Esti- 
mate by £63,700. That meant that 
there had been at least 127,000 new 
scholars. These new scholars must have 
earned grants, and as these were given 
at 188. a head they might have looked 
for an increase in the amount of grant 
earned of £111,000. But the Supple- 
mentary Estimate showed an increase of 
only £72,000. Further, he inferred 
from the Statement accompanying the 
Estimate that the rate of grant per 
scholar had risen, but there was no room 
for that increase in this £72,000. There 
must be some discrepancy in these figures, 
and it arose because the statement was 
not properly made. It might be con- 
venient for the Department to make the 
statement in this form, in order that there 
might be as few points as possible of 
which the Opposition could lay hold, but 
there were educationists in the House 
who were obliged to be versed in these 
matters, and the right hon. Gentleman 
could not wonder if they insisted on 
raising this question. He did not mean 
to say that the discrepancy in the figures 
was very important, but it ought to be 
explained : and he had the less compunc- 
tion in pressing the matter now because 
he raised the same point a year ago. He 
hoped a more explicit explanation would 
be given now than was furnished on that 
occasion. 

Mr. R. W. HANBURY thought 
they were entitled to have some in- 
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formation from the right hon. Gentle- 
man as to what appeared to be, at first 
sight, a discrepancy in the figures. 
He thought they were entitled to ask 
the Vice President how far a rule of that 
kind, which pressed very heavily upon 
the poorer schools, and especially upon 
the Roman Catholic schools, which were 
among the best in the country, had the 
effect of producing the discrepancy to 
which his hon. Friend had referred. 
They were also entitled to ask what pro- 
portion of schools which would have 
earned the 21s. had been cut down to 
17s. 6d. There was another point to 
which he wished to refer, and it was with 
regard to the question of attendances in 
small schools during such severe weather 
as we had experienced of late. Take the 
case of schools where many of the 
children had to go no less than three 
miles to get to them. At the present 
moment an absurd regulation practically 
made them during the severe weather, 
unless they were going to considerably 
reduce the grant, absolutely to shut the 
schools up for a certain time and prevent 
all children attending, because, as the 
right hon. Gentleman knew, the average 
attendance was calculated upon the 
number attending if the school was 
open a certain number of times. During 
any long spell of bad weather, therefore, 
the children at a distance were unable to 
attend, and consequently the grant was 
cut down. If, however, they wanted to 
get the full grant they had to close the 
school even to those children who were 
able to attend. Surely some better 
regulations than that could be made, 
because it inflicted considerable injustice 
upon the children living in the neigh- 
bourhood of the school, and who were 
deprived of their education. The right 
hon. Gentleman had shown a disposition 
during his term of office to make the 
rules elastic and to do away with some 
of the cast-iron regulations, and he 
would do something also to remedy this 
particularly absurd state of things. 

Mr. A. H. D. ACLAND was grate- 
ful for the last few words the hon. 
Member had used, because he had not 
often received expressions of such a 
nature from that side of the House. 
With regard to the last question that 
had been raised, he thought that the 
removal of the regulation, instead of 
encouraging children to go to school on 
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bad days, would have the inevitable 
result of making bad-day attendances 
not count at all. They were constantly 
taking into account the various diffi- 
eulties which presented themselves to 
keep up the school attendance, and he 
had sent out a special circular asking the 
Inspectors to bear in mind the difficulties 
which schools had to face during the 
recent severe weather. They were 
therefore assessed on the basis of that 
consideration, and he was inclined to 
think that it was doing well, because 
out of the hundreds of schools inspected 
up to the present he had not received a 
single complaint. He did not know how 
far the question of the 17s. 6d. limit 
entered into the Debate, and did not 
think the hon. Member would want him 
to go into the policy of that limit. He 
was sorry, however, that the figures had 
not been made more clear, andwould 
undertake on the occasion of the next 
Supplementary Estimate to explain 
them a little more carefully. The 
£72,000 was made up of two parts, one 
part being due to ‘the increased atten- 
dance of the children, and the other part 
was due to the fact that the Inspectors 
had given larger grants than were esti- 
mated. The first was, roughly speaking, 
£45,000, and the second, £26,000, was 
due to the actual increase of the grant. 
They had estimated the increased grant 
at 18s. 6)d., but it turned out to be 
18s. 8d., so that the Estimate was not a 
sufficiently large one. The payment of 
the fee grants was an extremely com- 
plicated system, as they paid a certain 
amount per quarter, and then in the 
fourth quarter made up a certain larger 
sum. Sometimes there were excess 
payments, and reductions had to be 
made because the fee grants to certain 
schools had been overestimated, but 
gradually they were settling them, and 
he hoped the reductions would eventually 
disappear. It was an extremely com- 
plicated subject, but there was no desire 
on the part of the able men who had to 
do the Estimate work of the Department 
to complicate it more than they could 
avoid. The Committee, he thought, 
would understand that the attendance of 
children was a matter difficult to fore- 
cast, and as a matter of fact the Depart- 
ment required more money than was at 
first expected, 


Mr. A. H. D. Acland. 
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Sir RICHARD TEMPLE asked the 
right hon. Gentleman toexplain, beforethe 
Vote was taken, to what cause he attri- 
buted the increased attendance. He pre- 
sumed it was in consequence of the free 
education system, but wished to have the 
assurance of the Vice President on the 

int. 

Mr. ACLAND had no doubt that the 
Free Education Act had largely drawn 
children to the schools. At the same 
time, education was becoming more 
generally appreciated in this country, 
and parents were beginning to recognise 
the importance of the regular attendance 
of their children at school. Both the 
causes had been operating at the same 
time. 

Viscount CRANBORNE thought it 
would interest the Committee if the 
right hon. Gentleman would state to 
what he attributed the increased grant 
which was so much above the Estimate. 
Was it in consequence of superior excel- 
lence on the part of the children, or 
through the alteration which was made 
in the Code last year ! 

Sir R. TEMPLE asked to what cause 
the right hon. Gentleman attributed the 
increase in the average attendance | 

Mr. ACLAND said, he was sure 
the Committee would not expect him 
to give more than a rough idea. He 
thought that heads of families had done 
their best before to promote regular at- 
tendance. They were beginning to realise 
the great importance of the matter. As 
the noble Lord well knew, he could not 
there and then analyse the causes. He 
thought the improvement all round was 
partly due to this, and partly to the 
fact that some extra subjects were being 
more taken up and better taught. 

In reply to Mr. W. WICKHAM 
(Hants, Peterstield), 

Mr. ACLAND was understood to say 
that the new regulations were issued 
about three weeks ago. 

Mr. W. E. M. TOMLINSON (Pres- 
ton) was not quite sure whether he would 
be in order, but there was one matter 
which he would like to bring before the 
Department. He referred to a school at 
Preston where there was a cookery class. 
This was not carried on at the schools 
but near to them; but the Inspector 
found that the register was defective, 





and so the schools saflered. If a little 
|more time had been allowed, the register 
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could have been corrected. It seemed 
tw him only a technical matter and that 
the schools should not be excluded. 

Mr. ACLAND: If the hon, Member 
will give me details I will look into it. 

Mr. JAMES LOWTHER (Kent, 
Thanet) asked, as to these cookery 
classes ——- 

*Tut CHAIRMAN ruled that discus- 
sion would be out of order. 

Mr. JAMES LOWTHER said, the 
point he wished. to refer to was that 
extra subjects had recently been added 
with respect to which these grants were 
given. [*No!”| Was it not so, that 
certain additional subjects had been 
added and grants given ! 

Mr. ACLAND : Cookery ! 


Mr. JAMES LOWTHER said the, 


matters in his mind were gardening and 
tree-cutting. 

Mr. ACLAND: They have not re- 
ceived grants in the past year. 

Mr. H. 8. FOWLER (Suffolk, Lowes- 
tuft) hoped they would have an early 
opportunity of discussing the whole ques- 
tion. The right hon, Gentleman knew 
that during the last two years the Vote 
on Account, so far as education went, 
had always been closured, He therefore 
thought they had a right to have an 
opportunity of discussing the whole policy 
of the Education Department. 


Vote agreed to. 


On the Vote of £10 for London 


University, 


Sin A. K. ROLLIT (Islington, 8.) 
said, he was sorry to have to move a 
reduction in this Vote, as his desire was 
to stimulate the University and give it 
more adequate means of conducting its 
eduction. Therefore, nominally, his 
Motion would be at variance with the 
desire he had, but he moved the reduc- 
tion with the object of drawing the atten- 
tion of the House. With reference to 
the University, he might point out its 
strong claims for liberal treatment. It 
had only £20,000 a year, and students 
by their payments of their fees provided 
the whole of the advantage of the edu- 
cation given by the University, which 
might be spoken of as a self-supporting 
institution, The State gave this £20,000, 
and, on the other hand, it had a right 
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| to see that the work was done well, that 
| there should be proper and efficient tests 
both of the qualifications of the students 
for their degrees and the manner in 
which the teaching was done by the 
public schools of the country which sent 
them up for examination. Notwith- 
standing the representations made to the 
/Governments of both Parties that the 
/examination rooms are wholly insufli- 
‘cient——-that the scientific appliances, 
which were of great importance in 
conducting examinations, were almost 
entirely wanting; that the necessary 
physical apparatus was not provided, 
and, even in reference to accommodation 
absolutely necessary, nothing had been 
done. A_ correspondence had_ been 
going on with the Treasury for a 
long time past, and he should call atten- 
tion to one or two letters on the subject. 
In November 1893 the Senate repre- 
sented to the Treasury that these works 
were absolutely necessary, and in that 
month a reply was received from the 
Department, in which it was said that 
the Department regretted the delay in 
providing new examination ‘rooms, and 
that the only pretext which was advanced 
for not doing that which the Ministry 
required, was that the present condition 
of the Revenue forbade it. The Revenue, 
however, must be provided. Of all 
Votes taken in Parliament, the most 
economical was, undoubtedly, the Kdu- 
cational Vote. The letter of the Treasury 
said that they were wishful to provide 
accommodation, and in the interest of 
giving proper examination rooms they 
would concede a smal] sum for the pro- 
vision of the electric light. He thought 
it was absurd to meet a demand for 
educational appliances by saying that 
lighting for the building would be pro- 
vided, a concession which was absolutely 
irreconcilable with the want which had 
been expressed. The Treasury also 
admitted on November 7th, 1894, that 
new laboratories were wanted for this 
purpose, and yet they declined, on the 
score of want of Revenue, to provide 
them. He had before him resolutions of 
the Senate, in which they said that the 
request of the Registrar to cal] the atten- 
tion of the Lords Commissioners of the 
Treasury to the difficult and unfair posi- 
tion in which the Senate was placed, by 
the insufficient accommodation at their 
‘disposal for carrying out the public 
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duties with which they were entrusted, 
and urging the provision of additional 
accommodation, should no longer be 
deferred. Again, in December last, a 
renewed representation having been 
made, My Lords again regretted that 
the demands of the Exchequer prevented 
this paltry accommodation for the 
institution. which cost the State nothing 
from being granted. The Registrar was 
directed to acknowledge the receipt of 
the letter, and to express regret at the 
non-provision, while again impressing on 
the Government the urgent and admitted 
need of such laboratories for the conduct 
of the business of the University. That 
representation came from the Senate, 
which included among its members the 
Lord Chancellor, as well as other men 
closely identified with the educational 
work of the country. He pointed out 
that this question had been raised nearly 
a year ago, and that on the Estimates 
the Secretary to the Treasury gave some- 
thing amounting to almost an assurance 
to the hon. Baronet, the Member for St. 
Pancras (Sir J. Goldsmid), and himself, 
that this subject should receive atten- 
tion. He did not doubt that any promise 
on the right hon. Gentleman’s part to 
give attention to the question, would be 
amply fulfilled ; but what was wanted 
was money, not attention. 

THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby) : 
I want money also. 

Sm A. K. ROLLIT said, the Univer- 
sity of London provided the right hon. 
Gentleman with the means within £10 
or £20 of the whole-of its cost. On the 
other hand, if the University did its 
work the State was under a binding 
obligation to the University to allow 
that work to be performed, and the 
students who paid their fees had a right 
to protest against the way in which their 
examinations were being conducted. 
He intended on this occasion, as a means 
of extracting money, or at least as a 
means to indicate the determination to 
extract it if possible, to divide the Com- 
mittee. He concluded by moving the 
reduction of the Vote by £5. 

Sir W. HARCOURT said, that the 
ubject of the hon. Member was to extract 
money out of the Excheqner for a pur- 
pose which he admitted to be an admir- 
able one. There was an old saying, 
however, that “ you cannot get more out 


Sir A. K. Rollit. 
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of a cat than the skin.” The skin of the 
cat had been presented to the Committee 
already in the shape of the Estimates 
which were before hon. Members. While 
admitting the utility of this institution, 
and the reasonableness of its demand, he 
maintained that as long as the expen- 
diture of the country grew every year 
by millions—last year by between 
£3,000,000 and £4,000,000 and this year 
by £2. ,000,000— he was afraid that he 
must say no to many of thie objects 
which were pressed upon his attention, 
and with respect to which one would 
willingly say yes. They were obliged, 
therefore, when the expenditure increased 
to make economies in other directions. 
and though he should be glad if he could 
to find money for purposes which were 
very useful, he was compellei to recog- 
nise that when the country was spending 
something like £4,000,000 or £5,000,000 
additional on ironclads, their demands 
must be limited in respect of bricks and 
mortar. He must cut his coat according 
to his cloth ; but his cloth was all gone, 
and he had no material to make coats 
out of for the London University or for 
anyoneelse. Inthese circumstances it was 
not because he did not sympathise with 
this object, or that he would refrain at 
the earliest time to give money to it, but 
simply because he had not the means, 
unless indeed his hon Friend would rise 
and propose additional taxation, say 
another 6d. on the Income Tax, or 
any other indulgence of that character. 
Then he would be glad to satisfy the 
claims of his hon. Friend or those of 
other hon. Members. Bat having regard 
to the state of the Estimates, and the 
provision which it was necessary to 
make to meet them, he was sorry to say 
that he could only repeat on behalf of 
My Lords that their present position 
was that of “splendid paupers.” He 
was afraid, therefore, that he must again 
plead the unfortunate difficulty of not 
being able to find this money. 

*Sir JULIAN GOLDSMID (St. Pan- 
cras, 8.) said, he had been for 20 years 
a member of the Senate of the University 
of London, and had enjoyed many oppor- 
tunities of seeing the valuable work 
which was done by that institution. He 
thought that the case was even a 
little stronger than that placed before 
the Committee by his hon. Friend. 
Several years ago the First Commissioner 
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of Works prepared a plan for putting up| necessary for its work, simply because 


new laboratories which should supply the| the Budget requirements did uot 
requirements of the University at the top allow it. 

of the existing building. That plan was); Mr. G. C. T. BARTLEY rose to 
submitted to the Senate of the University | Order, and asked whether this was a 
of London and approved by them. Sub-| matter of principle or of policy, or 
sequently, when the Office of Works | whether the discussion was to be con- 
was about to carry out the undertaking | fined to the amount required in this 
on which it had entered, a ditticulty | special item. 

arose in consequence of the probability; Taz CHAIRMAN: Some of the re- 
of iadeiing ie light of the Royal| marks of the hon. Baronet are a little 
Academy of Arts, and the result was | wide of the particular item in the Vote. 
that the First Commissioner was unable| *Sin JULIAN GOLDSMID thought 
to carry out the work, and the University | that the item was for the whole Vote of 
did not obtain the necessary additions to|the University of London. If .he was 
the building. The First Commissioner | not to be allowed to discuss the whole Vote 
of Works admitted later, however, that | there would be no means of bringing 
these facts did not exonerate him from | this question before the attention of the 
the duty which devolved upon him, nor| House. It must be obvious to every 
from the undertaking which he had given | hon. Member that he was strictly within 








to the authorities of the University of 
london ; but nothing had been done. 
The Senate had for the last four years 
made steady and persistent representa- 
tions to the Treasury on this important 
subject. That was a matter of fact 
which could not be denied ; therefore, 
the present Government as well as the 
last Government were equally bound 
by their obligations to the University. 
He might tell the Committee what it 
probably did not know—that the annual 
fees which came from the examination 
of students who presented themselves 
were increasing largely, and the state- 
ment of his hon. Friend was inaccurate 
in that he exaggerated the amount which 
the State paid to the cost of the Uni- 
versity of London. At present the fees 
which were received frem the examina- 
tion of students were in excess of the 
amount which was paid for the examina- 
tions themselves. The result was that 
the Treasury were actually making a 
profit out of the examinations. It was 
true, they said, that there was a counter- 
balancing expenditure, inasmuch as they 
maintained the building and supplied 
the stationery for the Public Depart- 
ments. Therefore, the Committee had 
to set off those two items against the 
balance of receipts on account of the 
examinations which were held. When) 
the Government gave £5,000 a year and | 
other large sums to small University | 
colleges in different parts of the King- 

, it was a little hard that the 
University of London should be refused | 
an expenditure which was absolutely 


the rule which the Chairman had laid 
down. 

Tut CHAIRMAN : The particular 
item does not refer to new buildings. 

*Sirn JULIAN GOLDSMID said, that 
he was not now referring to new build- 
ings, but to expenditure. The expendi- 
ture of the University was practically 
more than covered by the receipts from 
examination fees; and if any other ex- 
penditure were involved the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer would not require more 
than £5,000 or £10,000 to meet the re- 
quirements of the case. 

Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES (Lyna 
Regis) said, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
ehequer had declared that he was cutting 
his coat according to his cloth ; but the 
reverse was proved by the presentation 
|of this supplementary estimate. The 
right hon. Gentleman was cutting his 
cloth according to his coat, and, not 
having enough cloth, he was now aski 
for more. The Committee was entith 
to discuss what was to be the use of the 
extra cloth, and whether it would im- 
prove the original garment. He wished 
for an explanation of the term “ Pre rata 
payments to contingent examiners.” 

HE SECRETARY to tue TREA- 
SURY (Sir J. T. Hisserr, Oldham) 
said, that the examiners were consider- 
lable in number, and were paid at dif- 
| ferent rates. The Vote was not a supple- 
| mentary estimate in the real sense. A 
considerable number of extra students 
| mad been examined in the past year. 
That was an additional expense ; but it 
im provided an additional number of 
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fees, which quite met the additional ex- 
penditure. The sum of £10 was put 
down to bring the matter before the 
House. As to the argument of the hon. 
Member for Islington (Sir A. K. Rollit), 
he quite admitted that the Senate had 
made out a very strong case for the pro- 
vision of better examination rooms and 
rooms for the other purposes alluded to 
by the hon.-Member. But the exigencies 
referred to by the-Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer' had been too great for the 
Treasury; and he was afraid that the 
matter would have to remain over for 
future consideration. | He could assure 
the hon. Member that as far as he could 
help forward the object he should be 
very glad to do so. 

Mr. W..P. BYLES (Yorkshire, Ship- 
ley) said, that if the Amendment were 
carried toa Division he should support it. 
The argument of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was that in order to provide 
plenty of money for the Navy, other 
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useful ‘and much-needed expenditure 
must be cut’: down. The London Uni- 
versity was, in other words, to be starved 
that new battleships might be provided ; 
and he preferred that. the money should | 
be spent on the University than on 
bloated armaments. 

*Sm JULIAN GOLDSMID hoped 
that his hon. Friend would not divide, 
as no object was to be gained; and as 
personally he was in favour of greater 
and not less expenditure. Moreover. 
this £10 did not really cover any 
national expenditure. He hoped that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
give some assurance that next year the 
case would be more favourably —con- 
‘sidered. 

Sin W. HARCOURT said, that, as 
far as he was concerned, as soon as he 
found himself able to do it there was 
not an object which he would be more 
willing to promote. 

_ Sim A. K. ROLLIT said, that after 
the statement of the right hon. Gentle- 
man he should not be justified in 
dividing the House. He hoped the 
first opportunity would be taken of 
enabling the Senate to do its duty. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Vote agreed to. 





Sir J. T. Hibbert. 
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On the Supplementary Vote of the 
sum of £500 for services in connection 
with the suppression of the Slave Trade 
and the maintenance of certain liberated 
Africans, 


Mr. J. A. PEASE (Northumberland, 
Tyneside) said, that he should move a re- 
duction in this Vote on the ground that 
the expenditure failed to accomplish its 
object. There was a system of domestic 
slavery existing on the mainland between 
the large inland lakes, and with that.at 
the present time Great Britain was not 
in @ position to interfere. But on the 
islands of Zanzibar and Pemba the situa- 
tion was different. In 1861, through 
the arbitration of Lord Canning, the in- 
fluence of Great Britain became pre- 
dominant on those islands ; and in 1890 
Great Britain obtained absolute control 
over the islands. But at the present 
time the Government were absolutely 
ignorant as to the extent and -the condi- 
tion of the slavery for the suppression 
of which this Vote was required. On 
the island of Pemba this country had 
not at present even a representative. In 
1844 the estimated slave population of 
those islands was 360,000, and since 
then no record or census had been made. 
The Consular Report issued last year 
showed how ineffective the expenditure 
had been. In 1892 the export of cloves 
was 1,895,000 rupees, and in 1893 it 
was 2,218,000 rupees, so that the pro- 
duction of slave labour had considerably 
increased. He had it on the authority 
of Sir John Kirke—our representative 
in that district fer 28 years—that the 
number of slaves on those islands was 
three times what it had been 10 years 
ago. It was absurd to ask that House 
for this money for services. which abso- 
lutely failed to prevent the smuggling of 
slaves to Pemba and Zanzibar from the 
mainland. The decimation of the slave 
population was partly due to climatic 
reasons and partly due to the cruelty of 
the Arabs, described by Dr. Livingstone 
and by the officers of Her Majesty's 
ships to which fugitive slaves had fled. 
There was a decree of June 5th, 1873, 
which prohibited the importation of any 
slave, and this expenditure on the Esti- 
mates was aimed at securing its observ- 
ance. But inasmuch as there were very 
few births on the islands among the 
slaves, it must follow that. nearly the 
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whole of them were illegally detained. 
The greater number of the slaves in 
Zanzibar and Pemba came from our own 
Protectorate in Nyassaland. Only 10 
per cent. of those taken, however, 
reached the coast, the other 90 per cent. 
perishing by the way. This anomaly 
existed—that our own subjects in the 
Nyassa Protectorate were raided and 
sold’ to our own subjects in Zanzi ar. 
In their interpretation of our actions rer 
Arabs doubted our sincerity, and the in- 
famous traflic continued to supply the | 
demand, against which this vote was 
wholly ineffective. We must destroy the | 
demand ; it was our duty to do so. Let | 
the slaves on the island be emancipated, | 
and there would be no need to come to) 
the House for a vote like this. If we 
emancipated the slaves, it would do 
away with the female labour employed 
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Mr. J. A. PEASE. said, he was not 
only endeavouring to point out that the 
only effectual method of suppression was 
to destroy the demand, and the construe- 
tion of a railway would have a direct in- 
fluence in destroying the demand for 
slaves. Passing from that, he pointed 
out that on August 22nd, 1890, a secret 
decree was issued which refused to a 
slave the right to purchase his own free- 
dom, and also directed the Arab master 
to punish a fugitive slave. With a 
secret decree like that in existence, how 
could we expect that by spending money 
such as the Committee were now asked 
to vote, any good result could be effected ! 
He submitted that such a decree should 
be at once repealed. We could not 
destroy altogether the demand for slaves, 
for slavery existed in Persia, in Arabia, 
and in Morocco; we could not kill the 


in coaling vessels. It might be said | trade altogether, but we could doa great 
that wages were paid for this labour,|deal by uniform.and concerted action 
but so long as the Mohammedan law pre-| with other Powers. We could prevent 
vailed in the district and Arabs pos-|a continuance of those revolting practices 
sessed slaves which had value with their | in an island of the Red Sea for the supply 
other goods, every penny piece these|of eunuchs. These things were done 
slaves got would be forced from them, | dod but a vigorous protest to the 
and it was admitted that they were com-| Turkish Government should put an end 
pelled to hand all the money over to the | tothem. Our policy had been a ridiculous 
Arabs in whose possession they were. On| and expensive failure. We might 
the mainland there was a demand by/save £100,000 in naval expenditure 
travellers, by sportsmen, and by Her | for intercepting slaves. We were too 
Majesty's Goverment in connection with | lethargic, we depended too much on 
transport service. There was a decree of |the gradual growth of civilising inftlu-_ 
September 1891 forbidding the enlist-| ences. We allowed a state of things to 
ment of any slave outside the Sultan’s| continue which retarded progress and 
dominions, and the Government derived | development, which naturally arose where 
a revenue from the enlistment of these| native races came into contact with 
slaves, of whom only one out of three! Europeans ; we delayed that commercial 





guing inland ever returned to the coast. 
Two out of every three died, a fact 
which would be found stated in Mr. 
Stanley’s account of the expedition for 
the relief of Emin Pasha. Sir Gerald 
Portal’s opinion was that the demand for 
these men could only be destroyed by 
the construction of a railway, and on 
this point he mentioned in passing that 
at midsummer next a vessel would be 
sent from: the Clyde to the Victoria 
Nyanza, and the cost of transport would 
be about £29,000, equivalent to half 
the interest required to guarantee the 
making of a railway. | 

Tue CHAIRMAN (Sir Jutian Goxp- 





\development which would be of ad- 
| Vantage to our industrial population at 


home. He asked that the Government 
should emancipate the slaves, abolish 
the legal status of slavery on the main- 
land, repeal the decree of 1890—--and he 
urged them to construct the railway to 
get rid of those evils on the mainland to 
which he had alluded. The Government, 
to its credit, be it said, had recently 
taken action to put an end to Armenian 
atrocities, but outrages equally abomin- 
able were perpetrated upon these slaves, 
and certainly the amount of suffering 
outweighed the atrocities perpetrated in 
Armenia. He hoped the Government 


8MID) reminded the hon. Member that he| would show themselves sensible of the 
must confine himself to matters relevant! evil deeds committed under the British 
to the vote. 


\“s for the last five years. Mr. Lecky, 
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the historian, classed our unwearied 
crusade against slavery in the past among 
the three or four virtuous State actions 
on record, but to justify that good 
opinion we must entirely alter our 
present policy, and then such Votes as 
this would not be required. He trusted 
that an assurance would be forthcoming 
that the stain and reproach on our 
national honour would be removed. He 
moved the reduction of the Vote by 
£100. 


Question proposed, that a reduced sum 
of £400 be granted. 


Tue UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Sir 
E. Grey, Northumberland, Berwick) said, 
this was not a Foreign Office Vote, and 
certainly he was not prepared to enter 
at any great length into the policy of the 
Foreign Office in regard to the difficulties 
of the law, for he had not anticipated 
having to make a statement that evening. 
He would, however, do his best to meet 
the points raised by his hon. Friend. 
First, he would say of the Committee 
that it should be borne in mind in estim- 
ating this question of slavery in Zanzibar, 
that only since 1890 had there been a 
British Protectorate, and he did not think 
there was much to be gained by going 
back to events which occurred previously. 
The usual practice—he would not say it 
was without exceptions—but the general 
practice hitherto had been that when a 
British Protectorate was assumed over 
a native state, that native state was 
allowed freedom so far as its domestic 
institutions were concerned. Against 
the slave trade the British Government 
had made, and would continue to make, 
constant warfare ; but the institution of 
domestic slavery was common to all 
Mohammedan countries, and certainly it 
had not been our general practice, upon 
assuming a Protectorate, to force a com- 
plete change in the institutions which had 
heretofore obtained in a native state. 
In addition to this, it must be borne in 
mind that a law passed by the late Sultan 
of Zanzibar, and to which he had ona 
former occasion made reference, re- 
stricted and regulated the institution of 
slavery, and the details of that law would 
have the result of bringing slavery in the 
island to an end within a comparatively 
limited time. Since he had been at the 


Mr. J. A. Pease. 
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Foreign Uftice this question of slavery in 
Zanzibar and Pemba had occupied the 
attention of officers on the spot. There 
had been reports from British representa- 
tives in Zanzibar dealing with this ques- 
tion of slavery, and, upon the whole, the 
reports possessed by the Foreign Oftice 
tended rather to show that the difii- 
culties in the way of putting an end to 
the institution of slavery in the island 
were considerably greater than his hon. 
Friend estimated them to be; that the 
hardships connected with slavery in the 
island were considerably less, and that 
clandestine importation of slaves was not 
so great as it had been represented to be in 
some published statements. On the whole 
that was the tendency of reports received 
up to the present time. Now the time 
had come when, having got this infor- 
mation, having taken all tuimgs into 
consideration, the Government had to 
consider whether they could be regarded 
as a complete answer to the very strong 
statement of his hon. Friend. He was 
convinced that, though the difticulty of 
putting an end to slavery might be 
underestimated by his hon. Friend, 
though certain consequences might 
occur from taking any strong steps, 
consequences which, perhaps, were not 
contemplated by members who advo- 
cated that cause, still there was at the 
same time one very serious consideration 
to be borne in mind, that so long as the 
institution of slavery existed on these 
two islands, so long was there a tempta- 
tion to evade the Sultan’s regulations, 
so long was there a temptation to evade 
British cruisers and to smuggle slaves 
into the islands. It had also to be 
borne in mind, that not only was there 
in these islands a British Protectorate, 
but in a very intimate sense, British in- 
fluence and interests were concerned in 
the administration of affairs. He freely 
admitted we had now arrived at such a 
position in regard to these islands, that 
he thought the House would be per- 
fectly justified in insisting that the 
period of time during which slavery 
would continue to exist must be limited. 
But, still, a little further information 
was required. Up to the present time 
the Foreign Office had no information 
as to the condition of Pemba. The pre- 
sent Government had taken steps to 
obtain this information ; they had sent 
avice-consul to Pembaspecially instructed 
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to collect information as to the condi- 
tion of the people in regard to slavery, 
and to furnish information which might 
tend to throw more light on the ques- 
tion, and help the Government to come 
to a decision as to what might be done. 
His hon. Friend had recommended three 
courses. He alluded to a certain decree 
issued, and then withdrawn, the effect 
of which would be to fix the money price 
at which a slave should be entitled to 
purchase his own freedom. His hon. 
Friend recommended that this decree 
should be re-established, that the status 
of slavery should be abolished, by which 
he meant, he concluded, not the declared 
emancipation of every slave—-— 

Mr. J. A. PEASE, interrupting, ex- 
plamed that he did not advocate the re- 
enactment of the previous decree, 
because, personally, he did not think it 
was right that anybody should obtain 
an acknowledgment of right of property 
in aslave. What he did advocate was 
that the second decree of August 20, 
1890, should be repealed. 

Sir EDWARD GREY thought that 
was pretty much what he had said. The 
second point was that the status of slaves 
should be abolished, by which he under- 
stood his hon. Friend to mean not that 
there should be special emancipation of all 
the slaves in the islands, but that slaves 
should be entitled to appeal to the Courts 
for redress. 

Mr. J. A. PEASE said, that on the 
islands he advocated emancipation pure 
and simple ; but on the mainland, where 
domestic slavery and not plantation 
slavery existed, he advocated the aboli- 
tionof the legal status. 

Sir EDWARD GREY said, he could 
not, of course, hold out any hope to the 
Committee that they could, by one 
enactment, emancipate at one stroke all 
the slaves on the islands ; but the ques- 
tion of the abolition of the status, as 
sketched Jout by his hon. Friend with 
reference to the mainland, was another 
matter, and, though he could not say 
that the Government would pledge them- 
selves to that course, it was one worthy 
of consideration. The third point was 
that the law previously passed by the 
Sultan should be strictly enforced, and 
he had no hesitation in saying that the 
Sultan’s Government would do their 
utmost to secure that. But although, 
with regard to the withdrawal of a 
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certain decree which had previously been 
issued and the abolition of slavery on 
the islands, he could not pledge Her 
Majesty's Government, yet during the 
course of the last two months they had 
sent instructions to our representative 
in Zanzibar to furnish a report as to the 
steps which should be taken with a view 
of bringing the status of slavery to an 
end in the islands of Zanzibar and 
l’emba at an early date. Therefore he 
was able to say that the object that his 
hon. Friend had advocated was one not 
only the importance but the necessity of 
which Her Majesty's Government ad- 
mitted, as they had already asked for a 
report with the view of considering what 
were the best steps that could be taken. 
Until that report was given it was im- 
possible for him to say more ; but he 
ought to tell the Committee that, accord- 
ing to the intimation which he had 
received on this subject, it was shown 
very clearly that, at first at any rate, 
the termination of the status of slavery 
would result in a tremendous falling off 
in the revenues of Zanzibar. His own 
opinion, from information he had _re- 
ceived, was that that would be the 
temporary result. The place of the 
slave labour would not be taken imme- 
diately by free labour, and undoubtedly 
there would be very great hardship on 
the two islands and a ‘great falling off in 
the revenue. That would for some years, 
in his opinion, be the case. He would 
like it to be distinctly understood that 
he admitted that there ought to be an 
abolition of the status ; but, although 
the present Government was now con- 
sidering what means could be taken to 
attain that object, if the House was to 
approve of the abolition by Her Majesty's 
Government it ought also to be prepared, 
if the necessity arose after steps had 
been taken, to fall back on the Vote of 
the House, he did not say fur the com- 
pensation of slavery, but to come to the 
assistance of the revenues of Zanzibar. 
Caprain BETHELL (York, E.R., 
Holderness) said, that slavery in Zanzi- 
bar and Pemba was in a very curious 
position ; although the British flag did 
not fly there, yet they were actual de- 
pendencies of this country. That being 
so, the question was—-Was the honoar of 
this country tainted by the existence of 
slavery! It was nota question of a few 
thousand pounds, but a question of what 
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had been the policy of this country in 
the past, and whether the institution of 
slavery ought to exist there. He thought 
the Government ought to look at this 
question more liberally than they had 
done in the past. The edicts of the 
Sultan had not, he believed, been strictly 
observed, and the Government had the 
power of seeing that those edicts were 
enforced. Considering the peculiar posi- 
tion of these Islands, he thought the 
Government ought to take speedy steps 
for the emancipation of slaves. 

Sir R. TEMPLE rose to support the 
hon. Member who moved the reduction 
of the Vote, and he hoped that it would 
be seen, by a Division, whether or not 
the House of Commons was prepared to 
insist upon the abolition of slavery in 
Zanzibar. We had allowed these two 
islands to be virtually the slave market 
for the mainland. Africans were actu- 
wily hunted and raided within regions 
under the sphere of British influence. 
He did not think Wilberforce and his col- 
laborators would have believed that such 
a scandal would have been permitted in 
the second generation after their labours. 
Such circumstances, as had been calmly 
detailed that evening by the hon. Baronet, 
were enough to make the bones of 
Wilberforce turn in his grave. This 
was the third occasion on which the 
matter had been brought before the 
House, and on each occasion they had 
had the usual stereotyped reply. He 
almitted that on this occasion the reply 
went a little farther than it did before, 
but they had heard any time during these 
last two or three years that inquiry was 
being made. The hon. Baronet calmly 
told the House that if this was abolished 
there would be a falling off in the 
revenues of the Sultan of Zanzibar. 
That was what his argument amounted 
to. [Sir E. Grey: “ No.”] He would 
ask the House to remember the sacrifices 
made in the West Indies, and by 
England herself, for the freeing of the 
slaves. The hon. Baronet did say that 
the revenues would be seriously di- 
minished, and he did not say that the 
plantations would be ruined, or that there 
would be very great private distress. 
The Mover of the Amendment had shown 
that this slave labour had increased, and 
that it was flourishing more than ever. 
He had also shown how the decrees 
issued by the Sultan of Zanzibar. to 
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abolish the slave trade had been treated 


simply as waste paper. Our officers at 
Zanzibar had not acted with the firmness 
which British Administrators had shown 
elsewhere, simply because the instructions 
sent to them from home were not 
sufficiently urgent. Hon. Members of. 
that House were somewhat to blame too 
in the matter, by not insisting by large 
majorities that the Government should 
act promptly and resolutely. Surely the 
policy of vacillation should now be put 
anend to, and the Foreign Office made 
to understand that the House of Com- 
mons had made up its mind once for all 
that this evil should be abolished. 

Sir EDWARD GREY thought the 
hon. Baronet had not quite understood 
what he had said the Government had 
done in the matter. What he intended 
to convey was, that some little time ago 

-before the Session began—the Foreign 
Office sent out instructions to the British 
representatives on the spot to report as 
to what steps it would be best to take 
to bring this system of slavery to an end. 
Obviously until that report was received 
he could not pledge the Government to 
take any particular steps in the question. 
But the thing had to be done, and they 
had asked for a report to be sent home to 
them as to the best means of carrying it 
out. He had also said that the result 
would very likely be, that the revenues 
of Zanzibar would be affected—-that they 
would fall through the abolition of the 
system, and he thought so still. But it 
would be the duty of the Government— 
whatever Government were in power— 
to come to that House for the rescue of 
the revenues of Zanzibar. 

*Sm C. W. DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean) said, the steps taken by 
the Government had been taken two 
years too late. The Foreign Office had 
failed to appreciate the gravity of the 
situation, and he still held the view he 
had previously expressed —that so long 
as this Protectorate remained under the 
Foreign Office they would have the ditli- 
culty with them. He ventured to say 
that if the Protectorate had been under 
the Colonial Oftice, the system of slavery 
would have been put an end to four yean 
ago. Backed up by the House of Com 
mons the Colonial Oftice would have 
acted promptly and decisively in the 
matter. Some years ago there had been 
slavery in a new British Protectorate 
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under the Colonial Office in the Malay 
Peninsula, and the same reasons had been 
adduced for leaving it alone which were 
given now, but it had been soon put a 
stop to ; and when the Under Secretary 
declared that we should have to vote 
monies towards the revenues of Zanzibar, 
he had to say that a similar claim might 
have been made for voting money towards 
the revenues of Pera, and that nobody 
even thought of doing anything of the 
kind. He should offer cuneeaprenticing 
resistance to any such proposal. 

Mr. J. W. LOWTHER (Cumber- 
land, Penrith) said, he thought the 
real and = true remedy for the evil 
complained of had been strangely 
overlooked in the discussion. We had 
heen spending large sums almost use- 
lessly year after year in combatting 
the evil, when all the time it had 
been in our power to stop the traffic—to 
stop the raiding for slavery and the 
bringing of caravans to the coast, by 
constructing a railway. The whole 
question was considered by the eminent 
men who met at Brussels, and the very 
first article in the Brussels Act they state 
that the most effective way if not the 
only effective way, of stopping this 
slave trafic was by the construction of 
railways. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE = (Northamp- 
ton) rose to a point of order. He wished 
to know whether the hon. Member was 
in order in raising the question of the 
expediency of building railways in 
Africa. Personally, he had no objec- 
tion, for he was prepared to go into the 
whole question if it was raised. 

Mr. J. W. LOWTHER said, he had 
no wish to raise the whole question of 
building railways in Africa, but he had 
mentioned it to show that there was 
another and more effective remedy for 
dealing with the evil than those which 
had been advocated. 

*Sir C. W. DILKE, on the point of 
order, said, the Mover of the Amendment, 
when he began to refer to the subject of 
railways in Africa, was called to order 
hy the Chairman. If the point could be 
referred to now.it would not be quite 
fair that those who raised this question 
of the slave trade should be laid open to 
the reproach of not bringing forward 
this particular point, seeing that the 
Mover of the Amendment was prevented 
from doing so. 
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Tue CHAIRMAN said, the hon. 
Member for Penrith would not be in 
order to discuss the whole question of 
railways. He understood the hon Mem- 
ber to .refer to the question only inci- 
dentally. 

Mr. J. W. LOWTHER said, he would 
not pursue the point further, but it did 
seem extraordinary to him that the 
House should go on year after year 
voting large sums to grapple with the 
evil, and neglect to take the one effective 
|means of destroying it at its very souree. 
As to abolishing slavery in Zanzibar at 
once, he had some doubt. He thought 
the first step we should take in the 
matter was to refuse entirely to acknow- 
ledge the status of slavery ; and if that 
was done, the slave owners would gradu- 
ally come to understand that, in those 
circumstances that status could no longer 
exist. In that way they might arrive at 
a solution of the question without resort- 
ing to violent measures. 

Cotonen LOCKWOOD (Essex, Ep- 
ping) asked, why, if the Government 
recognised the importance of the ques- 
tion, they did not send to our representa- 
tives at Zanzibar two years ago for a 
report as to the best means of dealing 
with the traftic. There had been ample 
time for them to have got a report and 
to have acted upon it. ‘He was asto- 
nished to hear the Under Secretary 
state as a point for consideration in this 
matter, that if the slave trade was 
abolished the revenues of Zanzibar 
would suffer. Let them suffer; the 
point was a very small one, carrying 
little weight it. He believed that if 
British ofticers at: Zanzibar had had 
definite and urgent instructions to put 
an end to the slave trade, they would 
not have failed to act on them. 
Members of both Parties now believed 
that almost culpable neglect had been 
exhibited in this matter. It was not a 
question of Party ; it was a question of 
suffering humanity. And no reference 
to the revenues of the Sultan of Zan- 
zibar ought to have been introduced ina 
matter that concerned the honour of 
England and of her flag. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN (Birmitig- 
ham, W.) thought there could be no 
doubt as to the very grave importance 
of the subject, which undoubted|y touched 
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the honour and reputation of this coun- 
try. The hon, Member for Tyneside in 
his very interesting speech really dealt 
with two subjects, which it would be 
desirable to keep entirely separate. The 
first point which the hon. Gentleman 
raised was really the question of the 
policy of the Government with regard 
to the slave trade. That constituted an 
opposition to the whole of this Vote. 

ose who thought with the hon. Mem- 
ber for Tyneside—and he undoubtedly 
shared the hon. Member's opinion on 
this point—believed that the whole of 
our recent policy with regard to the 
slave trade had been a mistake. We 
were dealing with the matter where we 
could deal with it to the least advantage 
and not to the greatest advantage. He 
was not disinclined to accept the assur- 
ance of the Under Secretary that when 
these slaves found themselves in Zanzibar 
they were subject to what was called 
domestic slavery, and that their con- 
dition was not one of very great hard- 
ship. That might possibly be true. The 
suffering occurred upon the route. It 
was not the existence of the slaves when 
they got to Zanzibar, it was the pro- 
vision of the slaves, and all the circum- 


stances which attended upon that 


provision, that was the difficulty. 
That being the case it was of su- 
preme importance to deal with the 
matter at the fountain head—to prevent 
the slave raids and the slave traffic. 
That was of infinitely more importance 
than to deal with the slaves when they 
were once on the island. That was one 
point raised by the hon. Member, and 
the hon. Member and those who thought 
with him would be only consistent if on 
that point they took a Division against 
the whole Vote. He did not deny that, 
to a certain extent, a question of that 
kind, inasmuch as it undoubtedly in- 
volved an attack upon the policy of the 
Government, must be considered a Party 
question. Of course, there might be 
independent Members of either Party 
who would not vote with their Party on 
that matter. But this was a great ques- 
tion of Government policy and ought to 
be kept entirely distinct from the other 
question raised by the hon. Gentleman, 
which was in no sense a Party question. 
The other point was—Was it consistent 
with all that we had done and said in 
the past that what was practically the 
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British flag should fly over slavery? 
That was what had been going on for 
the last four years, and some of them 
thought it was quite time it came to an 
end. That question should be decided 
upon the Amendment of the hon. 
Member. He sympathised with the 
position of the Under Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs. They knew that no 
Under Secretary in that House could 
commit his chief to a policy which had 
not been previously decided upon. But 
the hon. Baronet had shown considerable 
sympathy with the object they had in 
view ; and if the Committee, he would 
not say by an unanimous vote, for that 
was not possible, but by the vote of a 
large majority, showed the Government 
that there was a universal opinion, on all 
sides of the House, that the present state 
of things in the islands should come to a 
very speedy close, they would strengthen 
the hon. Baronet’s hands and the hands 
of his Department to proceed in the 
direction which the hon. Baronet had 
shadowed forth. The hon. Baronet had 
made a sort of appeal to the House—it 
was in that sense that he understood the 
hon. Baronet’s allusion to the effect on 
the revenues of Zanzibar. He said to the 
House of Commons :— 

‘* Tf you now press us to put an end to slavery 

in Zanzibar, we may have to come to you here- 
after and ask you for a Vote of money.”’ 
Let the Committee answer that when he 
came for that money they would grant it. 
They would make an answer of that kind 
if they voted for this Amendment. He, 
therefore, hoped that without the least 
regard to Party, or tu the first question 
raised by the hon. Member, they would 
proceed to vote upon the immediate 
issue whether or not in their opinion 
slavery ought to go on in these islands ; 
and whether or not they, as the repre- 
sentatives of the British people, were 
prepared to pay the cost whatever it 
might be. 

Mr. J. A. PEASE asked leave to with- 
draw his Amendment on two grounds. 
In the first place, the money had been 
spent and they ought to vote it. In the 
second place, he desired that the question 
should be raised above Party. The 
statement of the Under Secretary “ that 
the thing has got to be done ”-—that 
slavery must be terminated—was a step 
to the credit of the present Government 
which the late Government refused to 
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take. After the statement of the right 
hon. Member for West Birmingham and 
the way it was received, it would be 

y obvious to the country that the 
House of Commons was prepared to meet 
any deficit that might arise. He there- 
AA thoyght they might now leave the 
question in the hands of the Government. 


Leave to withdraw the Amendment 
was 


*Sirn JAMES FERGUSSON (Man- 
chester, N.E.) said, it was rather touching 
to find that the hon. Member who brought 
the question forward shrank from the 
success which appeared to be likely to 
attend his exertions. He, however, 
desired to offer some considerations why 
the Committee should pause before voting 
with the hon. Member. The House had 
in the last two years given some Votes 
with highly philanthropic intentions | ev 
which it afterwards had reason to regret. 
The Vote given for the appointment of 
the Opium Commission was one of which 
he thought some Members felt they had 
reason to be ashamed. Hon. Gentlemen 
had expressed the greatest readiness to 
make up to the Sultan of Zanzibar any 
loss that might accrue to him from the 
sudden abolition of slavery in his 
dominions. He was not sure that the 
Chancellor of the Exenequer had sub- 
scribed to these little promises, and he 
rather thought this was one of the cases 
in which they would be philanthropically 
liberal at somebody else’s expense. 
He observed that there were hon. 
Members who shrank from finding the 
£20,000 or, perhaps, the £500,000, 
compensation to the Sultan of Zanzibar, 
which would stand in the way of any 
change. They were asked to censure the 
Government for the slowness with which 
they had proceeded to accomplish the 
abolition of slavery in Zanzibar, and to 
induce them to take more active steps. 
In the time of the late Government a 
good deal was done in the direction of 
the abolition of slavery in Zanzibar. A 
great deal of money had been spent in 
stopping the seaboard slave trade, but 
very little could be done in that way. 
They must stop the trade at its source. 
With the view of abolishing slavery in 
the Sultan’s dominions, the late Govern- 
ment procured the issue of decrees hy 
which no slave could be inherited and 
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mone could be introduced, so that the 
institution of slavery was now in process 
of extinction through the operation of 
these decrees. Was not that what was 
done when Parliament decided to abolish 
slavery in the West Indies? It had 
always been recognised that a sudden 
change could not he made. The present 
Government had been watching the 
operations of the measures taken by the 
late Government; and they had “been 
making inquiries with the view of taking 
other measures. He could not conscien- 
tiously vote for an amendment intended 
to censure the Government for not taking 
more active steps, while the measures 
initiated by the late Government, and 
designed at no distant date to terminate 
the status of slavery in the Sultan of 
Zanzibar’s dominions, were in operation. 

Sin W. HARCOURT said it was the 
unanimous opinion of the House that 

every measure that was possible should 
be taken for the purpose of putting down 
slavery. That was the policy of this 
Government, as it was of the last 
Government, and would be of future 
Governments. But the House must look 
at the matter from a practical point of 
view and see what measures were necessary. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for West Birmingham had initiated a 
counter policy, that the exertions of this 
country should be made not so much 
upon the coast as in the centre. He did 
not think that policy would be supported 
by the hon. Member for Northampton. 
[Mr. Laspovcnere : “No, no,”| Yet he 
was going to vote with the Member for 
West Birmi 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : re 
hon. Friend has misunderstood me. 
regard that as an entirely separate oe 
distinct question. What I am voting 
against now is the continuance of slavery 
in the island. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
that in dealing with these countries they 
must deal with them according to their 
actual condition, and he would ask the 
House to consider what would be the 
effect on our relations with Zanzibar of 
coming to a resolution of the character 
suggested by the right hon. Gentleman. 
He could quite conceive a Vote of that 
House changing the whole condition 
of things in Zanzibar, and that would 
have a very serious effect on our rela- 
tions with Zanzibar. This was, he 
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understood, intended to be adeclaration in 
favour of an immediate change in the 
condition of things in Zanzibar, and he 
did not think that that would be a wise 
policy to pursue. All he could say, on 
behalf of the Government, was that they 
accepted the view that it was the duty 
of the Government to use their exertions 
at the earliest possible moment to put an 
end to slavery both in Zanzibar and 
elsewhere. 

Mr. H. LABOUCHERE pointed out 
that England took up this Protectorate 
over Zanzibar five years ago. For 24 | re 
years the Government of right. hon. 
Gentlemen opposite did nothing, and 
during the last 2} years right hon. Gen- 
tlemen now sitting on the Treasury 
Bench had done nothing, except to tell 
the House that they would do some- 
thing. The object of this Vote was 
simply to state that the House desired 
that some action should be taken at once 
to put an end to the abominable state of 


things which existed in what was practi- | 


cally a British Protectorate. In Pemba 
there was not one single free labourer. 

Not only was the acreage under cultiva- 
tion increasing, but there was every year 
a large importation of slaves into the 
island. The cruelty, too, was so great 
that a slave wore himself out in ten 
years. He did not think it would be de- 
sirable to extend our conquests in the 
centre of Africa. Nothing could be 
gained by that so long as we kept a 
place for the purchase of these stolen 
goods within our own territory. .If the 
market were done away with the trade 
would be done away with. He thought 
the House ought td ‘agree to vote with 
his hon. Friend the Member for Tyne- 
side, or, at all events, for his proposal. 
His hon. Friend was nodoubt most anxious 
that hon. Gentlemen should vote for him, 
but he was in a rather peculiar position 
ws the Private Secretary to a Minister, 
and it-was exceedingly ‘difficult for him 
to press: this Motion when it. was said 
tliat Ministers were opposed to it. He 
lioped, therefore, that hon. Members | 
~would do what his hon. Friend wished 
to do, and not what he said he would 
rather they did not do. 

*Sir J. T. HIBBERT explained that 
-the Vote before the: Committee was. for 
money which had been earned by Her 
-Majesty’s ship Philomel ; and, therefore, 
if the Committee refused the Vote they 
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would not be censuring the Government 
but punishing the officers and crew of 
the Philomel, a body of men who had 
done everything they could to serve their 
country. 

Mr. R. W. HANBURY said, 
was quite possible to get the oma 
for the crew of the Philomel by 
putting up another Vote. He wished to 
express his regret that the right hon. 
Gentleman who spoke from the Front 
Bench on his side of the House had made 
a speech of a party character. With 

regard to the slavery in Pemba, thete 
was not a pin to choose between the two 
sides of the House, and, therefore, this 
could not be a party matter. For 2} 
years the late Government were re- 
sponsible for this policy, and if anyone 
was‘ to blame they were, because they set 
the example to right hon. Gentlemen 
opposite: He did not think that the 
issue could be avoided by such an'excuse 
as that made by the Under Sécretary for 
Foreign Affairs. England was entirely 
responsible for the administration of 
affairs in Pemba. He had travelled a 
| good deal in those countries, and he had 
never met with domestic ‘slavery in the 
aggravated form in which it:existed in 
Pemba. The lot of the domestic slave 
was not, after all, usually a very bad one, 
but the kind of slavery going on in 
Pemba was of a great deal worse descrip- 
tion. England jwas still more respon- 
sible, because under her rule these slaves 
had largely increased in number, and, 
therefore, there was a very much larger 
market for them. When we suppressed 
slavery on the West Coast of Africa, we 
carried it out heartity, and at great cost 
to this country, but’ our treatment of 
slavery on the East Coast had been a 
very much more half-hearted matter ; in 
fact, it had had the effect of greatly in- 
creasing the horrors of the trade. - All 
we did was to divert the trade from the 
old routes, and the result was that the 
slaves had to be taken by much longer 
routes, the horrors of the trade being 
| very much increased thereby. He knew 
that we had had serious: difficulties with 
France, but whether that was so or not, 
it did seem to him that there was little 
ground for the outeries we made against 
the evils of misgovernment in Armenia 
junder Turkish rule, when two great 
European powers who’ were responsible 
| for the state of things on the East 
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Coast of Africa were acting there as 
France and England were acting. 

Mr. J. H. DALZIEL (Kirkcaldy) 
appealed to the Government to define 
their position a little more clearly. It 
was plain that there was a strong feeling 
on both sides of the House that there 
certainly had been a remarkable absence 
of enthusiasm on the part of the Govern- 
ment in the cause of the suppression of 
the slave trade. If the Foreign Office 
had been determined to put down slavery 
in Zanzibar, it would have been done two 
years ago, or even before. At the same 
time, it was not quite true to say that 
the present Government had done no- 
thing in the matter, for they had 
appointed a Commission of some kind 
to go out and report as to the best 
method of putting down the slave 
trade. 

Sirk EDWARD GREY: To ask for 
a Report from people on the spot. 

Mr. DALZIEL supposed that this 
meant that the Government had made 
up their minds to put down slavery, and 
were only waiting to ascertain what was 
the best plan to adopt. That, however, 
was not made quite plain in the speech 
of the Under Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, and he wished to ask whether 
the Government would give a pledge, 
before the Division was taken, that they 
would act promptly after receiving the 
Report, and whether, in the event of the 
Report not embodying recommenda- 
tions that could be accepted, the Govern- 
ment would undertake to do what they 
could on their own initiative to put down 
slavery in Zanzibar? Unless the Gov- 
ernment meant business, he should feel 
compelled to oppose the withdrawal of 
the Amendment. 

Sr EDWARD GREY said, that he 
thought it only fair to explain at the 
beginning of his speech that there were 
certain difficulties in the way of the 
fulfilment of the wishes of hon. Members. 
He had explained that a Report had 
been asked for, not as to whether the 
thing could be done, but as to the best 
means of doing it. He had also said, 
he thought, that the thing had got to be 
done. He had pointed out the difficulties 
in the way only for the purpose of ex- 
plaining why steps had not been taken 
before. When he alluded to the possible 
effect of a change in the present state of 
affairs upon the revenues of Zanzibar, he 
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did not do so because he thought that 
that course was an insuperable objection ; 
but because he thought it fair to give a 
warning that the effect of the change 
must be to necessitate a future Vote. If 
a Vote should be proposed by any Gov- 
ernment in the future, for the purpose of 
putting an end to slavery at Pemba, or 
Zanzibar, he should be delighted to sup- 
port it. 

Mr. T. BAYLEY (Derbyshire, Ches- 
terfield) thought that the reason for 
taking over the island of Zanzibar was 
that we should have the power to stop 
the slave tradein Africa. We had now 
had the island for five years, and during 
those years there ought to have been an 
inquiry as to the best method of putting 
an end to slavery. His vote that day 
would not be given in favour of the Gov- 
ernment who were asking for two or 
three more years for inquiry. The time 
for inquiry was over, and the time for 
action had come. Action ought to be 
taken within two or three months, and 
this disgrace to the honour of England 
ought to be wiped away. It was asserted 
freely that there were to-day British sub- 
jects in Zanzibar who owned slaves. It 
had always been stated by the Law 
Officers of the Crown that these slaves 
were held illegally, and they ought to be 
free men by the laws of this country. 
Only a small proportion of these slaves 
were domestic slaves. Most of them 
were made to work very hard by their 
task-masters, who were, very probably, 
using capital supplied from this country. 
He had seen it stated that these slaves 
lived only from three to five years. 

Mr. J. HOWARD (Middlesex, Tot- 
tenham) wished it to be undergtood that 
hon. Members on his side of the House 
were not going to vote from Party con- 
siderations. They were glad that an 
opportunity had been found to bring the 
subject of slavery in Zanzibar before the 
House and the country. He trusted 
that what had been said would stimulate 
the Government to do that which was 
right, and so to maintain the honour of 
this country, which, he regretted to say, 
had not been maintained in this matter 
as it ought to have been, by every 
Government. 

Sir J. M. CARMICHAEL (Glasgow, 
St. Rollox) was glad that they had ob- 
tained a pledge from the Government 
that the slave trade would be abolished 
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in the islands under discussion. The 
Government had called for a Report 
from Zanzibar, not as to whether it was 
desirable to abolish the slave trade, but as 
to the best means by which its abolition 
could be accomplished, and the Govern- 
ment had pledged themselves to effect the 
abolition of the trade in Zanzibar and 
Pemba after receiving this Report. 
Being satisfied with the assurance that 
had been given, he should support the 
Government ; but he reserved his right 
to vote against them on this question if, 
within a certain period, their pledges 
should remain unfulfilled. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 106 ; 
Noes 153.—(Division List No. 24.) 


Vote agreed to. 





CYPRUS.—GRANT IN AID. 
On the vote of £29,000 as a grant in 
aid of the revenues of the Island of 
Cyprus, 


*Sir C. W. DILKE said, that esti- 
mate, although it came in course of 
payment for the present financial year, 
really represented expenditure for the 
previous year. In addition £35,000 
appeared in the Civil Service Estimates 
published that morning as the Cyprus 
deficit for the present year, and no doubt 
there would be a deficit in the financial 
year about to begin. We appeared, 
therefore, to be entering upon an era of 
heavy Cyprus expenditure. Ever since 
1879, when the series of grants in aid of 
the revenue of Cyprus was first begun, a 
large number of Members of the House 
had always been found to debate and 
divide against them. The whole history 
of our financial relations with the Cyprus 
Protectorate was of such a character 
that it was almost impossible for anyone 
to vote with an easy conscience in favour 
of a grant in aid of Cyprus. In 1891, 
the last occasion on which a debate and 
division had taken place, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, then Leader of the Oppo- 
sition, had made several speeches on the 
subject. He did not wish, as the Prime 
Minister, Lord Derby, used to say, to 
“ Hansardise” the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, because doubtless, his right 
hon. Friend held the same views now 
which he held then, but his right hon. 
Friend forcibly expressed the views 
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always entertained by himself on this 
question. On that occasion the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer pointed out that 
we robbed Cyprus of a large sum of 
money, which should he devoted to its 
administration, to the extent of some- 
thing like £100,000, and that we so 
impoverished Cyprus that we were 
obliged to devote the money from the 
English taxpayers in order that we 
might carry on the affairs of the island, 
and he concluded by saying that “ we 
ought to make arrangements of a differ- 
ent kind which would not be so unjust 
to the people of Cyprus as the present 
arrangements.” Now, of course the 
Government had had plenty of other 
matters to attend to, and they ought not, 
perhaps, to be blamed because they had 
not come to Parliament with siew proposals. 
He thought they were entitled to ask 
on this occasion that some new departure 
should be taken and some policy should 
be announced which should not be open 
to the very grave statements made by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer on the former 
occasion. With regard to Cyprus gener- 
ally, it was originally oceupied as a 
military station, but there was now no 
great military or naval authority who 
said it was of any military value to this 
country. One of the best documents 
ever prepared on a military or naval sub- 
ject was the naval prize essay which was 
read before the Royal United Service 
Institution by Captain Craigie. In that 
naval prize essay Captain Craigie proved 
that. we should be stronger in the Medi- 
terranean without Cyprus, and_ that 
was given as the conclusion of military 
and naval experts, who all agreed that 
Cyprus was worse than useless to this 
country. At the Royal United Service 
Institution, on the occasion of the discus- 
sion on this essay, although there was an 
equal division of opinion as to the reten- 
tion of Egypt and holding the Medi- 
terranean as the route, these words of Cap- 
tain Craigie passed as accepted generally 
by all military and naval experts. The 
garrison had been withdrawn and Cyprus 
given up asa military station, and there- 
fore they must look at the matter as one 
of civil administration. The Cabinet of 
which the present Leader of the House 
and many of his colleagues in the present 
Government, as well as the right hon. 
Member for West Birmingham, and the 
Duke of Devonshire, were members, 
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put on record, in a public despat greater than the cost of the Turkish ad- 
settled by the Cabinet itself and laid | ministration, because our people, not 
hefore Parliament, being familiar with Turkish or Greek, 


“—that the acquisition of Cyprus is, in their had to employ a much larger staff, and 
view, of no advantage to the country either ina|for these reasons the government was 
military or political sense.”’ | inefticient and the people were oppressed. 
Various proposals were made at differ-| It was not in his power to make any 
ent times for getting rid of the difficulty practical proposal for a new departure 
in which this country found itself, to the Committee; but he hoped the 
heeause Cyprus must be looked upon as | Government, who were in possession of 
the whitest of white elephants, which far more information on which these 
was kept up at great cost and which was | apo could be based, would do so. 
of no value to them. A proposal was|He could only bring before the Com- 
made in 1881, with which the name of | mittee what was a painful and miserable 
the right hon. Member for St. George’s | Situation, and express his intention to 
was connected, for handing Cyprus over | vote against the amount now:asked for 
to Greece, but no doubt great political| as a whole, which was what he had 
difficulties arose to such a course. With- | always done. 

out raising any such large questions, Str W. HARCOURT: I am in the 
on this vote, there was ground for | position of agreeing with almost all my 
pressing the financial situation. What right hon. Friend has said. I have not 
was the financial situation as to which | altered the opinion I originally formed 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer and expressed over and over again as to 
used such strong language in 189] ?| the impolicy of the acquisition of Cyprus, 
It was this. The whole of the tribute and the great error made in the Anglo- 
and land revenue of Cyprus was re-| Turkish Convention, as it was called. 
mitted to the British Treasury, and they | Of all that Anglo-Turkish Convention 
kept the money for the service of the| Cyprus is the only miserable remnant. 
Turkish Loan of 1855 (guaranteed by | The idea that we were to reform Turkish 
England and France) so far as it was administration, to give good administra- 
not provided for by the available por- tion to Asia Minor, and especially to 
tion of the Egyptian tribute. The Armenia—what has become of all that? 
Cyprus tribute was £92,000, and the That is all in wreck and ruin. There is 
available portion of the Egyptian tribute no doubt that at the period of that Con- 
was £72,000, the two slightly exceeding vention there was a sort of phantasma- 
£154,000 a year, which was required goria of Eastern splendour. I remember 
for the service of this loan. Between the speeches of the period, and how we 
£9,000 and £10,000 remained over, were told that Cyprus was to be a bright 
which the Treasury kept for a sinking jewel of the English Crown. I remem- 
fund. On the other hand, the Treasury ber there were splendid visions—a sort 
came to that House for irregular con- of dream of Alnaschar ; and one noble 
tributions towards the revenue of Cyprus. Lord said that the result of the acquisi- 
When the sum of £92,000 a year was tion of Cyprus would be that the 
drawn from Cyprus as tribute it left in- steam plough would be seen in Asia 
sufficient money in the island for ad-| Minor. TI am afraid that the num- 
ministrative purposes unless the natives ber of steam ploughs that go to 
were taxed in an extortionate way. Armenia at the present time is of very 
That £92,000 represented a great deal limited dimensions. But the whole of 
more tribute than the Turks themselves | that bright vision has disappeared. 
ever drew from the island, whilst one of There were speculations at that time, and 
the great hardships to Cyprus had been when a Government speculates it may 
that whilst England insisted on levying expect good fortune and bad fortune. I 
the tribute in gold, the taxes which were | fully admit that the speculation as to the 
paid during the Turkish administration Suez Canal was a fortunate speculation, 
were paid in paper money, and amounted | but the speculation in Cyprus has been 
to very much less. The condition of the |@ most unhappy speculation. That specu- 
island was extremely miserable, and the lation has cost the British taxpayer about 
complaints of the people were very great. half a million of money. What has been 
The cost of our administration was| the benefit that has accrued from it! 
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At that time I remember that Lord 
Beaconsfield said that it was to be a 
place darmes where our most distin- 
guished generals would settle immedi- 
ately with 25,000 troops. That is the 
way we began with Cyprus, but presently 
it was found to be so unhealthy and so 
entirely useless that Lord Wolseley with 
20,000 men had to retire from Cyprus. 
The next stage was that it was to be a 
great naval harbour, but it was found to 
be of no use to our vessels. I remember 
my friend Lord Brassey declared that 
Papho would make an admirable coaling 
station. I remembered, when he said 
so, that the cohabitation of Venus and 
Vulcan had not been a fortunate one, 
and I thought that Papho was not 
adapted for a coaling station. Papho 
has not turned out to be a coaling 
station ; no Vulcan is there, and I am 
afraid that even the remnants of Venus 
have disappeared. All these bright 
visions have vanished into thin air, and 
what remains? There remains an obli- 
gation. We took this property subject 
to an obligation, and there has happened 
to this country what has happened to 
many gentlemen who have dilapidated 
estates subject to mortgage and who find 
out that they are not profitable acqui- 
sitions. After Lord Wolseley and his 
army left Cyprus, and after it was shown 
not to be suitable for a naval station, it 
was stated that, at all events, Cyprus 
might be used as a sanatorium for the 
army in Egypt. But the Secretary for 
War informs me that it does not even 
answer in this respect, and that it is 
found much better and cheaper to send 
the soldiers of the Egyptian army home 
to England rather then to Cyprus. 
Therefore the last resource Cyprus has 
for any purpose has, as far as I know, 
disappeared, for the last soldiers have 
been removed from this place d’armes. 
That is the history of what has happened 
in Cyprus. Cyprus is not on the way to 
anywhere. If you want to occupy 
Egypt you do not go to Cyprus, but to 
Alexandria. If you wanted to operate 
on the Dardanelles or the Bosphorus you 
should have an island near the mouth of 
the Dardanelles, but Cyprus has abso- 
lutely turned out, as far as I can 
see, to be no road to anywhere. 
We have taken on ourselves the respon- 
sibility of the administration of the 
island, and what that responsibility costs 


Sir W. Harcourt. 


{COMMONS} 
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the British taxpayer is £30,000 a year. 
That is the price we pay for the possession 
of Cyprus. What we get in return for 
our money it would be extremely difficult 
for anyone to say. I believe the idea 
at the time that we took possession of 
the island was that it was to be asort of 
basis from which ultimately, somewhere 
in Asia Minor or in the neighbourhood 
of Alexandria, the great battle of Arma- 
geddon would be fought, which would 
retrieve the condition of the East. But 
our relations with other Powers is such 
that we hope that the battle of Arma- 
geddon may be, for a time at least, 
postponed. TI have before me what has 
been the revenue and what is now the 
revenue of Cyprus. I am sorry to say 
that the hopes entertained that the 
English Government would be able, by 
some way or other, to develop the 
agriculture and industries of Cyprus 
have been entirely disappointed. I saw 
also in one of the reports on the island 
that crime, so far from having diminished, 
has increased in Cyprus ; and the repre- 
sentations made by the Bishop who was 
over here was that the condition of 
Cyprus was worse now than it was 
under Turkish rule. These statements 
are, no doubt, exaggerated, but, at the 
same time, it is impossible to say that 
progress has been made in that country. 
Lord Knutsford’s expression was that 
there had been no actual retrogression in 
the island; but that is not an encourag- 
ing description of 15 years of British 
rule in that country. Of course, this 
mortgage to which the country is subject 
diminishes the resources that would 
naturally be applied to the development 
of the country. But that is part of the 
bargain. If you choose to take an estate 
subject to a mortgage, that prevents the 
possibility of your developing it, and of 
doing what you would otherwise naturally 
do, and as a consequence everybody on 
the estate suffers. That was the original 
error that was made in connection with 
the Anglo-Turkish Convention. It was 
all done in a hurry, without any inquiry 
into what the resources of Cyprus were ; 
and, indeed, so difficult was it to arrive 
at the value of the tribute that it was 
many years before it was ultimately fixed 
at £92,000. Ido not know on what 
foundation it was made, but I believe it 
was made on the basis of what Turkey 
had previously received. Well, I find 
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that for two years, and two years only—| *Sir C. DILKE said he had made no 


1891-92, 1893-94—there has been no! 
vote in this House for a grant in aid. 
That was because the receipts were 
larger then than now. But Cyprus, like | 
all countries in the world, especially 
being an agricultural country, has 
suffered from the low prices which de- 
press agriculture everywhere, the con- 
sequence of which is that the produce of 
the revenue this year has been less than 
in former years. Indeed, I am afraid 
that the fall in the revenue will be, 
greater next year, and probably that 
the grant in aid will be larger. I donot 
say that it will be a permanent condition 
of decadence and ruin in Cyprus. I 
hope not. The revenue of the country 
has been considerably higher than it is 
now, and it may yet be made to pay its 
way after some fashion. But we have 
accepted the responsibility of what has 
turned out to be what I can only call a 
very squalid possession under the notion | 
that it was going to be of great value to 
this country. There we are, however ; 
we have accepted the responsibility, and 
we must do the best with the situation 
in which we find ourselves. My right 
hon. Friend says we should find some 
way out of it. One way is to lay a 
heavier burden on the British taxpayers. 
But is it fair to ask the British taxpayers 
todo more than they are doing now for 
the purpose of keeping up this dilapi- 
dated property? Ido not think it is. 
If we could say, “ Here is a place of great 
importance to the Empire ; here is some 
great strategical position for which it is 
necessary you should make great sacri- 
fices,” it would be a different matter. 
To my mind, the British taxpayer has 
got quite as much as he can bear, or 
ought to bear, and to make a proposal in 
this House that an additional burden 
should be put on the British taxpayer, in 
order that more money might be paid to 
Cyprus, would be an unreasonable de- 
mand, and one I am not disposed to 
make. I admit that we have taken the 
responsibility and the liability, and that, 
we ought to do our best fairly to 
administer the country and to do justice 
to the people. But that we should ask 
the British taxpayer to produce large 
sums of money for the purpose of 
employing it in Cyprus, when it is so 
much needed at home, is a most un- 
reasonable demand. 


such suggestion. The only suggestion of 
the kind that was made was made by 
his right hon. Friend himself, when he 
suggested a few years ago an arrange- 
ment of a different kind that would be 
just to the people of Cyprus. 

Sm W. HARCOURT: I should be 
glad if my right hon. Friend would make 
a suggestion, for I am not prepared to 
make one. I know my right hon. Friend 
says he will vote against this Vote. But 
he will not improve the condition of 
Cyprus in that way. We are bound in 
honour to make good the deficit to such 
Government as we have in Cyprus—I 
admit that it is not a very brilliant one 
—and we should be glad to do more in 
Cyprus ; but, unfortunately, the country 
is seriously hypothecated for the price 
paid to the Turkish Government and its 
creditors, that, from its very inception 
into our hands, it was impoverished, and 
though we are prepared, year after year, 
to make greater sacrifices for the pur- 
pose of carrying on the concern, I am 
not able to think that the British Go- 
vernment can do more than they are 
doing at present, in order to discharge 
the liabilities with which they find them- 
selves burdened, 

Mr. J. W. LOWTHER confessed that 
he had some difficulty in following the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer through the 
somewhat unexpected speech to which 
the House had just listened He listened 
carefully to that speech, and he fully 
expected that, at the end, the right hon. 
Gentleman would come to what seemed 
to be, the natural consequences of his 
premises—namely, that he was prepared 
to announce to the House that it was 
the intention of the Government to with- 
draw from Cyprus, or to make some 
arrangement by which it would be re- 
turned to Turkey, at the earliest possible 
opportunity. But, instead of that, the 
conclusion to which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman came was that we were to 
remain in Cyprus, though there was 
opposed to that conclusion nearly every 
word which fell from the right hon. Gen- 
tleman in the course of his speech. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: It is much 
easier to get into a place than to get out 
of it. 

Mr. J. W. LOWTHER said, the 
right hon. Gentleman had got into 


Egypt, and had not got out of it yet. 
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man was so pleased to hear a speech of 
his own from which he did not depart— 
was so pleased to feel that he was still 
in agreement with a speech he made 
some years ago, that he could not refrain 
from revelling in it; and he also made 
merry about the statements which were 
made at the time Cyprus was acquired 
by us. That, however, was before he 


had the honour of a seat in the House, | 


and a great many years before he had 
any official experience, so that he did 
not fell competent to defend the action 
which was then taken, but, at the same 
time, it seemed to him that something 
should be said on behalf of it. This 
matter occurred in 1878, and we were 
not then in Egypt. 
Gentleman had asked what was the good 


of Cyprus when they wanted to get to! 


the East, and pointed out that he and 


his Party did not go to Cyprus, but went | 


to Alexandria. But it was not until 
1882 that the right hon. Gentleman was 
able to go to Alexandria. He supposed 
that Lord Beaconsfield at the time con- 
sulted naval and military opinion before 
taking the island over, and that he and 
his Government did not enter into a 
solemn engagement with Turkey, with- 
out, first of all, ascertaining whether it 
was capable of being made a useful naval 
base, and would be a valuable acquisition 
for strategic purposes. Times, however, 
had altered, and we now found ourselves 
in a different position in the Mediter- 
ranean. Our position in Cyprus at the 


present time might be described as obso- | 


lete, but that did not justify the right 
hon. Gentleman in his attack on 
the Government of the day for having 
gone there at all. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had made merry over the financial 
loss we had sustained, and said that if 
they would go into speculations they 
would be bound to find themselves at the 
end of a few years considerably out of 
pocket. When the Suez Canal shares 
were bought he violently denounced that 
speculation, and they were told over and 
over again that it was a_ ridiculous 
financial operation, and a sham, and 
similar expressions were used, but they 
had not been found in the mouths 
of right hon. and hon. Gentlemen lately. 


Now he ventured to say that if they | 


were to put Cyprus and the Suez Canal 
shares together and strike a balance 


Mr. J. W. Lowther. 


{COMMONS} 
He presumed that the right hon. Gentle- , 


The right hon. | 
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between them, that we should be gainers 
‘by the transactions. The right hon. 
'Gentleman had told them that the sub- 
| sidies we had to pay amounted to £30,000 
_a year, but he found that they varied from 
£55,000 in the year 1888-9 to nil in the 
year 1892-3, which made an average of 
something over £24,000. In 1889-90 it 
was £45,000, in 1890-1 £35,000, and in 
1891-2, £10,000. Last year, however, 
we had to pay a subsidy, but that was 
due to the fact that the great agri- 
‘cultural depression, which, falling upon 
the rest of the world, had not neglected 
to fall on Cyprus too. He could not 
help believing, however, that, by proper 
development, the island might yet be 
made to pay. At any rate, they might 
be able to put it in a position as not to 
have to fall back upon the subsidies of the 
British Exchequer. A question of policy, 
however, involving as large a subject as 
the retention or surrender of Cyprus 
could not possibly be raised without 
more notice than had been given on that 
| occasion, and before he could give his 
assent to either one view or the other he 
should require something more than 
|the statements they had had during 
‘the Debate, and something more from the 
‘naval and military authorities than a 
|mere reference to a prize essay from 
Captain Craigie. 

| *Sir JOHN LUBBOCK (London 
University) could not understand why 
| this country should go on finding money 
|for the deficiencies in the revenue of 
Cyprus—a course which was not pur- 
sued in regard to India or any of our 
great Colonies, who were left to make 
both ends meet. He had hoped the 
right hon. Gentleman would have held 
out some prospect of a discontinuance 
of this continual drawing from Eng- 
land, but there had been no practical 
suggestions leading to that conclusion. 
If the Government expected the Island 
would improve, it would be better to 
make a temporary loan, and if there was 
/no prospect of improvement, why should 
| we go on paying? The Chancellor of the 
| Exchequer had put the amount at a very 
| moderate figure. Including, as of course 
they ought, our mllitary expenditure in 
Cyprus, the total reached more than 
£1,000,000. But why was Cyprus 
reduced to such a sad condition? In 
former times it was fertile and pros- 
perous. The change was mainly due to 
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the destruction of the forests; and to 
restore the prosperity they must restore 
the forests. It was no use merely to 
plant a few thousand trees here and 
there. They must close certain tracts 
one after the other until the trees had 
attained a sufficient height. He asked 
the Government to take the matter into 
their serious consideration. He saw no 
reason why the deficiency should con- 
tinue to be made good by the people of 
this country. He regretted from this 
point of view that the right hon. Gentle- 
man had no practical suggestions to 
make. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
said that the Island was not of any 
value from a naval or military point of 
view. If it was of no value, then he 
could not see why this country should 
continue to pay, year after year, when 
the money was so much required at 
home. 

Sir G. BADEN-POWELL (Liver- 
pool, Kirkdale) agreed that this was not 
the time to discuss Imperial policy with 
regard to Cyprus, but after what had 
been said by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, he felt compelled to make an 
earnest protest on two points. The 
words of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would be read all over Europe with) 
surprise that a statement of that kind 
should come from the Leader of the 
House of Commons. He had not been 
surprised at that speech, because it was 
one of the many speeches on his policy of | 
the shrinkage of the Empire. He had | 
some personal experience of that part of 
the world, and he had consulted naval, | 
military, and commercial men, and he 
protested earnestly against the idea that 
Cyprus should be given up by this! 
country. One of the greatest naval au-_ 
thorities, whose death they all mourned | 
—Admiral Hornby—had pointed out) 
that in the next naval war Cyprus, or | 
some port in that region, would be abso- 
lutely essential to their naval supremacy. 
He looked with apprehension on the 
peoples of Europe learning that this 
country was prepared to retire from 
Cyprus. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: I 
such suggestion. 

Sin G. BADEN-POWELL hoped the | 
right hon. Gentleman would deny that 
any such interpretation could be put on | 
his words. No one would rejoice at | 


made no 
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gestions that they ought not to continue 
to hold Cyprus. 

Mr. F.8. STEV ENSON (Suffolk, Eye) 
said, it was true this was not the time to 
raise a question of policy. Cyprus had 
been referred to in uncomplimentary 
terms, and he was not going to argue 
whether it was a white elephant or not— 


‘whether the causes of depression were 


permanent or not—whether it was a 
good bargain or a bad bargain. The 
fact remained that they were in Cyprus, 
and as long as they remained there they 
were bound by these obligations until 
they were denounced. In view of the 
fact that the Turkish Government had 
disregarded certain obligations, was it 
not possible for England and France to 
secure that Turkey should no longer be 
relieved to the same extent. 

Sir R. TEMPLE said, he joined in 
the remarks made by his hon. Friend 
the Member for Liverpool. The speech 
of the Leader of the House would be 
read all over Europe as condemning the 
policy of the preceding British Govern- 
ment with regard to Cyprus. He would 
ask the right hon. Gentleman in his 
sober moments whether he thought that 
was loyal to the British Empire? He 
was sure the right hon. Gentleman did 


‘not intend to do anything disloyal, but 


it was one thing to make that speech to 


_an English audience and quite another 


thing to make it toa European audience. 
Apart from the very objectionable part 
of his speech, he agreed with many of 
his conclusions, which amounted to this 
—-that we are in Cyprus, and being there 
we had got to do our duty by the 
island. He must remind the right hon. 
Gentleman that they had a duty to 
the people of Cyprus. They had under- 
taken to rescue them from Turkish rule 
and govern them on British principles, 
and that being the case they had rightly 
or wrongly an obligation towards them. 
He was thankful to find the right 
hon. Gentleman was prepared to dis- 
charge that obligation. He need not 
attempt to enter on the policy of their 
acquiring Cyprus. <A great deal was to 
be said for it, and their occupation of 
the island was largely connected with 
events in Asia Minor. He should not 
at that late hour (6.50) go into that great 
subject. He desired to offer a few remarks 


that more than he would, but he thought | on this particular Vote. He had listened 
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with great attention to what fell from 
the right Member for the University of 
London (Sir J. Lubbock). 
Cyprus was handicapped with those 
Turkish obligations ; but still it was to 
him incredible that an island of its 
fertility and position should fail to 
prosper, even with the weight of those 
mortgages, if 
governed. There were administrators 
in the British Empire who, in a few 
years, would have made Cyprus pay her 
charges. He thought it would be more 
satisfactory to the Committee, when it 
was called upon to vote a considerable 
sum towards the expenses of Cyprus, 
that it should first of all be informed 
more exactly how this deficit had arisen. 
All that the Committee had heard was 
that there had been a shrinkage in 
certain branches of produce because 
prices had fallen. That was a meagre 
and jejune explanation. The Committee 
ought to have an explanation of each 
head of revenue and expenditure in order 
to show what were the causes of the 
deficit. There was a grave apprehension, 
moreover, in well-informed circles, that 
Cyprus had never been well administered. 
He did not presume to lay the blame at 
the door of anyone, but the apprehension 
existed all the same that the resources 
of the Island had not been developed so 
much as they might have been. He 
recommended the Government to send 
out someone who would make a proper 
report, after inquiry, on two points— 
first, What had been the causes of the 
Cyprus deficit ; and, second, how could 
they be averted in the future? Cyprus 


should be made to cut her coat according | 


to the quantity of her cloth ; and if this 
policy was adopted, he was sure that 
she would eventually make both ends 
meet. There ought to be a clear under- 
standing on the part of the Government, 
and of Parliament, that the Cyprus ad- 
ministration must do the best it could 
with the money at its disposal, and that 
it must not come to Parliament for 
money year after year. 

Mr. WILLIAM ALLEN (Newecastle- 
under-Lyme) thought that the Committee 
had felt surprise at the conclusion to 
which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had come in his speech. 
Gentleman had made precisely the same 
speech elsewhere, in which he had 


{COMMONS} 


No doubt | 


it had been properly 


The right hon. | 
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\of an island, and that it was absolutely 
| valueless to this country. After having 
said all this on former occasions, the 
‘right hon. Gentleman voted against 
these grants ; but, on the present occa- 
sion, after showing that we were mis- 
governing Cyprus, and that it was of no 
|actual value, he told the Committee that 
it was still necessary to grant this 
money. Usually, when a Government 
asked Parliament for money towards 
some object, they had good reason for 
doing so. In his judgment, there could 
only be three reasons for asking the 
Committee to grant money on this occa- 
sion. One was that Cyprus was of some 
value to this country as a military 
position. The right hon. Baronet (Sir 
C. Dilke) had quoted one authority on 
this head. The Cabinet of 1880, of 
which the right hon. Member for West 
Birmingham (Mr. Chamberlain), the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and the 
Duke of Devonshire were Members, 
came to the conclusion that Cyprus was 
valueless as a military posiuon. The 
Government of that day had not probably 
come to this conclusion without first 
consulting the Military Authorities in 
the country. Then they ought to look 
at Cyprus as to whether it was useful 
from the Naval point of view. There 
was in the Island the harbour of Fama- 
gousta. If it was to be of any use a 
large amount of money would need to 
be expended on dredging it, and in 
building a mole to protect ships. But 
the late Government had not taken any 
action to improve or to dredge this 
harbour, and the present Government 
were also doing nothing in this respect ; 
and, therefore, the island would be of 
no use from the Naval point of view. 
‘Some hon. Members opposite argued 
that this country ought to keep Cyprus 
because the English rule was always bene- 
ficial ; but this argument amounted to a 
plea that we should hold every place, 
whether it was good or whether it was 
bad for us. What had Cyprus cost this 
country? The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had told the Committee that it 
had cost us £500,000. Was there any 
chance that this country would not have 
to pay as much in the future as we had 
done in the past? In the Debate of 
|1879 the right hon. Baronet (Sir C. 
| Dilke) said that the amount of money 


described Cyprus as a wretched abortion | then asked for, £26,000, was a fleabite ; 


Sir R. Temple. 
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and the Leader of the Opposition on that 
occasion traversed the statement of the 
right hon. Baronet, and came to the 
conclusion that this Vote could only be 
asked for on that one occasion. But the 
Committee now saw that the right hon. 
Baronet was right, for again and 
again Parliament had been asked to 
vote money for Cyprus. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer pleaded that if we did 
not give Cyprus these grants in aid, what 
were todo! He pointed out in answer 
to that plea that the Turkish Conven- 
tion had been broken again and again, 
that Turkey had not observed any of the 
agreements which she had entered into 
as to her dealing with Asia Minor and 
the improvements to be effected there. 
We could, therefore, at anymoment hand 
the island back again to Turkey. There 
was thus no reason why we should still 
keep Cyprus and continue to pay those 
large grants in aid, having in view the 
large amount of the additions to the 
Navy and other expenditure. He should 
vote, therefore, in support of the right 
hon. Baronet if he went to a Division, 
because he believed that this country 
should not be called upon to pay these 
amounts in respect of an island where 
we were doing no good. 

Sir W. HARCOURT hoped that the 
Committec would allow this Vote to be 
now taken. He was extremely anxious 
not to disturb the arrangement with 
reference to the Navy Estimates on 
Monday. 

Mr. R. W. HANBURY contended, 
on the other hand, that the subject was 
too important to be disposed of in this 
manner, especially in view of the right 
hon. Gentleman’s ow. speech, which 
practically amounted to a reversal of the 
policy of previous Governments with re- 
gard to Cyprus. There were several 
hon. Members on the Opposition side of 
the House anxious to continue the 
discussion. 

*Mr. C. BILL (Staffordshire, Leek) 
said, that some years ago he had had 
some experience of the island of Cyprus ; 
and having taken a considerable interest 
in it he was anxious to give his. views on 
this important question. The right hon. 
Baronet had said that this country 
was face to face with a very wretched 
situation in that island. He agreed 
with the view which the right hon. 


{8 Marcn 1895} 
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Gentleman had taken on that point; 
but when the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer described the island as a 
dilapidated property he could not agree 
with him. If, however, this was the 
condition of affairs, to whom was 
the fault due? Cyprus had _ been 
a failure because successive Govern- 
ments had neglected their responsibili- 
ties. If the Turkish tribute had been 
capitalised many years ago, the cost 
to the Imperial Government, instead 
of being, as now, £92,000 a year, 
would have been between £30,000 
and £40,000 a year. The Committee 
would see what a sum of money would 
have been set free for the development 
of the island. The Port of Famagusta 
was certainly in an undredged condition, 
but it was only 20 hours’ steam from the 
mouth of the Canal, and it was the 
nearest harbour to that point. So long 
as the Canal was our route to India, 
Cyprus ought to be held, and the harbour 
of Famagusta ought to be improved. 
The rule of England had been a great 
benefit to Cyprus. Owing to the good 
work done by successive governors, the 
ravages of locusts, which used to ruin the 
crops, had now been put an end to, 
Considering the magnificent climate and 
the splendid agricultural land in Cyprus, 
the island should prove a most valuable 
possession if it were properly taken in 
hand by the Government. 

Mr. R. PIERPOINT (Warrington), 
said that it was hard on Cyprus to be 
treated as a costly possession, seeing that 
England and France took £92,000 a 
year out of it. The balance between this 
grant and England’s share of the charge 
was in favour of Cyprus. He wished to 
know by what arrangement this £92,000 
a year was paid in satisfaction of the 
1855 loan ; with whom the arrangement 
was made, and whether it was likely to 
be permanent! The hon. MemBer was 
still speaking when 


It being Ten minutes to Seven of the 
clock, the CHAIRMAN left the Chair to 
make his Report to the House. 
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AUSTRALIAN COLONIES CUSTOMS 
DUTIES BILL. 
The House went into Committee on 
this Bill. 


(In the Committee.) 


On Clause |. 


*Sir M. E. HICKS-BEACH (Bristol, 
W.) expressed a hope that the Bill would 
not be proceeded with at that hour. 
The measure repealed certain Imperial 
enactments under which the Australian 
Colonies were not allowed to impose 
preferential duties on goods coming from 
one country as against goods coming 
from another. It might very well be right 
to remove those restrictions with respect 
to the Australian Colonies in dealing 
with one another ; but it was very ques- 
tionable whether the total repeal of 
these provisions was necessary. That 
would enable the colonies to give prefer- 
ential treatment to a foreign country as 
against the mother country. Such a pro- 
posal ought to be properly considered. 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE For tHe COLONIES (Mr. 
Sypnry Buxton, Tower Hamlets, Poplar) 
said, that he would postpone the 
further consideration of the Bill if the 
Right hon. Gentleman desired it. 


Progress reported, Committee to sit 
again on Monday next. 


SUPPLY— REPORT. 

The Report of the following votes 
agreed to in Committee of Supply on 7th 
March, was brought up and agreed to : 
Miscellaneous Legal Expenses, £7,000 ; 
Relief of Distress in Treland, £35,000 ; 
County Courts, £10; Law Charges and 
Courts of (Scotland), £5,125; 
General Register House, Edinburgh, 


£500. 


Law 


Sitting suspended at Five minutes to 
Seven of the clock. 
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EVENING SITTING. 


The House resumed at Nine of the 
clock. 


SUPPLY. 
Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


Notice taken that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted and 40 
Members being present— 


LOCAL TAXATION IN URBAN 
DISTRICTS. 

*Mr. A. D. PROVAND (Glasgow, 
Blackfriars) said, he rose to propose the 
Motion, notice of which, stood upon the 
Paper, Nothing he could say would 
add to the importance of the subject. 
The question of local taxation must 
come before the House every Session in 
some form, and the House was likely in 
the near future to hear more about it in 
the form he proposed to deal with it 
than had been heard in the past. Local 
authorities and municipalities had had 
to deal with a large increase of urban 
taxation during recent years, and 
the Government had recognised the 
importance of the question, inasmuch as 
they included the taxation of land 
values in the Newcastle Programme. He 
intended to deal with a part only of 
what was included there, his Motion 
being framed to exclude taxation dealing 
with agricultural land. There were 
several reasons for that, one of which 
was to simplify the question so as to 
enable the House to deal with it within 
the limits of an Evening Sitting. The 


— urban question was of enormously greater 


importance than the ruraj question, as 
the amount of rates raised was so much 
larger, and the amount of money borrowed 
by urban authorities to carry out im- 
provements represented nearly the whole 
of the local indebtedness. In a few words 
he would state the grievance of which he 
had to complain. It was that occupiers 
paid the rates, and that the maintenance 
of the city, and the public improvements 
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paid for out of those rates raised the | £13,000,000from authorities partly urban 
value of the whole of the land under | and partly rural, and nearly £184,000,000 
each town or city; and this increased | were owing by urban authorities. Our 
value was realised by increased rents. | local debts were increasing faster than 
Occupiers were, in fact, rented for ad-|our National Debt was being paid off, 
vantages arising cut of improvements | and the purposes for which this money 
and works paid for almost entirely with | was borrowed and expended had been 
their own money. The increase in the directly the means of increasing the value 
value of town land went to the owners | of the land upon which the towns were 
who, in England, paid almost no rates at | built—such improvements as new high- 
all, and in Scotland and Ireland only a ways, streets, sewers, markets, bridges, 
part of them. He could not state the | libraries, drainage, harbours, docks, &c., 
matter more briefly and _ pertinently | all of which increased the value of the 
than by quoting to the House the) land in towns. In reference to the pre- 
words used by the right hon. Gentleman sent rating in urban and rural districts 
the Member for St. George's, Hanover! the President of the Local Government 
Square (Mr. Goschen), when President Board said, in the Report issue! last 
of the Local Government Board. On| year : 

3rd April 1871, in introducing his Local) - at no time during the century for which 
Taxation Bills, the right hon. Gentleman | statistics are available had the average rural 
said : rates in the £ been so low or the rates in London 

heen so high.’’ 

“The result of the present state of things! and the rates in London had since 
has been that many great improvements in the | - . . , 
Metropolis, in Liverpool, in Manchester, and in increased. Aw illustrating the increase 
other large towns, have been made in the lastten|in urban values he instanced Glasgow 
years exclusively at the cost of the occupiers| and London. In the twenty years 
without the landlords ‘contributing « single| between 1871 and 1891 the increase of 
ee try rn jrental value in Glasgow had been 
That which had gone on for ten years | £1,330,000, or 62} per cent., and the 
prior to 1871, had continued for more | capitalised value of that was not less 
than 20 years since on a larger scale ;| than £20,000,000. In London, during 
urban rates had increased faster during | the same period, the increase in ratable 
the past 20 years than they increased | value had been about £17,700,000 ; the 
before the time when the right hon. capitalised value of which would be quite 
Gentleman addressed the House on the | £250,000,000. No doubt the greater 
subject, and were increasing faster now | portion of that represented the value of 
than ever. So the time had come for|new buildings, but, after allowing for 
putting before the House a reasonable | those, there must have been an enormous 
and equitable proposal, which would have | increase in the value of the land, and that 
the effect of making a fairer adjustment | had gone directly to the owners of it, 
of taxation where land was built upon,| who had contributed little or nothing 
and would open a new source of taxation | to create it. Two objections had been 
altogether where land is vacant and/ urged to the taxation of land values. 
unoccupied by buildings. Therise in the|It was said land in cities was 
value of urban land had been altogether | taxed locally now, and that was true, 
created by the increase of population, the | as it was rated with the house standing 
consequent wealth arising from their | upon it, but the rates were rarely paid by 
industry, and the public improvements the landlord. Then, further, it was said 
carried out, and there could be no doubt | it was impossible to discriminate between 
of the equity of the public taking for the the value of the land and the value of 
public use as much as was practicable of the buildings on it, and that, separate 
that value which had been created by | assessment was, therefore, impracticable. 
themselves. The expenditure in urban|In their Report of 1892, the Town 
districts from rates was enormous, but | Holdings Committee said that, in their 
heyond this, urban authorities had bor-| judgment, separate assessment was not 
rowed largely, and the present debt of| practicable ; but there were different 
local authorities exceeded £200,000,000 ways in which the land under cities 
sterling ; of which only about £4,000,000 could be taxed. It might be rated 
were owing from rural authorities, | separately from the houses or it might 


' 
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be taxed in a way similar to the Land 
Tax, or a municipal death duty might be 
imposed. The grievance and the neces- 
sity for redress being shown, no doubt, 
in some way, a method of taxation could 
be discovered. Though that Committee 
considered separate assessment im- 
practicable, they said nothing of any 
other method of taxation ; they did not 
report anything against the plan of 
municipal death duties. No doubt there 
would be difficulties in connection with 
carrying it out, but they were not in- 
superable. Other Committees had sat 
and reported on the subject besides the 
Town Holdings Committee. The London 
County Council had given great attention 
to it, and had passed a resolution to the 
effect that land might, and should be, 
assessed separately from houses. 
poration Committee had been appointed 
in Glasgow to deal with the taxation of 
future unearned increment. They had 


received an interim report from the City | 


Assessor proposing a plan, but had come 
to no decision. Various schemes had 


been propounded for the taxation of land | 
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| nothing impracticable in the assessment 
of vacant land ; however, the Committee 
‘objected to it on the ground that it would 
be taxation of capital. They concurred in 
the view that by far the most effective 
cause of increased value of vacant land 
was the growth of the neighbouring 
population, which created a demand for 
land, and that that increase was what 
was known as “unearned increment.” 
But they thought that if vacant 
land were taxed separately, it would be 
a tax on capital value, and that would be 
a departure from the existing basis of 
local taxation, and would be difticult in 
operation. He saw no difficulty as to 
its operation, and with respect to its 
being taxation of capital value the Com- 
mittee reported that the principle ap- 
peared to be one of a far-reaching 
character, and if adopted its application 
might have to be extended to other 
forms of property. But, they added, it 
was a principle upon which economists 
of high authority entirely differ. 
Therefore there were two sides to the 
question. But the capital value of land 


separate from houses, and the equitable | was created by the increase of population; 
adjustment of the amount amongst those and their fears of the principle being 
liable ; the whole of which seemed to be | extended to other kinds of property were 
based on a sub-section of Clause 1 of the | groundless, as there was no other kind of 
Report of the Select Committee on Local property in which value was created in the 
Taxation of 1871, of which the right same way. If population did not come, 
hon. Gentleman the Member for St. | there could be no increase of value to the 
George's, Hanover Square (Mr. Goschen) | land, and if population did come, an 





was chairman, to whom the House was increase in the value of the land neces- 


indebted for much valuable information | 


The sub- 


in reference to local taxation. 
section was— 


** That, subject to equitable arrangements as 
regards existing contracts, the rates should be 
collected as at present from the occupier, except 
in the case of small tenements for which the 
landlord can now by law be rated, power being 
given to the occupier to take from his rent the 
proportion of the rates to which the owner may 
be made liable, and provision being made to 
render persons having superior or intermediate 
interests liable to proportionate deductions from 


the rents received by them, as in the case of the | 
Income Tax, with a like prohibition against | 


agreements in contravention of the law.’’ 


Let the House then consider what 
would be a new source of taxation— 
vacant land. It was true that the Report 
of the Select Committee three years ago 
said that the land where there was a 
building upon it could not be separately 
assessed from the building; that to do 
so was impracticable. But there was 


Mr. A. D. Provand. 


sarily followed. The Royal Commission 
on the Housing of the Working Classes 
in 1885 reported quite differently from 
the Select Committee on Town Holdings 
in 1892, and with the permission of the 
House he would read a few lines from the 
Report :— 


‘** At present, land available for building in 
the neighbourhood of our populous centres, 
though its capital value is very great, is pro- 
bably producing a small yearly return until it is 
let for building. The owners of this land are 
rated no in relation to the real value, but to the 
actual annual income. They can thus afford to 
| keep their land out of the market, and to part 
| with only small quantities so as to raise the price 
| beyond the natural monopoly price which the 
|land would command by its advantages of posi- 
|tion. Meantime, the general expenditure of the 
| town on improvements is increasing the value of 
| their property. If this land were rated at say 
|4 per cent. on its selling value, the owners 

would have a more direct incentive to part with 

it to those who are desirous of building, and a 

twofold advantage would result to the com- 

munity. First, all the valuable property would 
i 
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contribute to the rates, and thus the burden on | 
the occupiers would be diminished by the | 
increase in the rateable property. Secondly, 
the owners of the building land would be forced 
to offer their land for sale, and thus their com- | 
petition with one another would bring down the 
price of building land, and so diminish the tax 
in the shape of ground rent or price paid for | 
land, which is now levied on urban enterprise 
by the adjacent landowners -a tax, be it remem- 
bered, which is no recompense for any industry 
or expenditure on their pert, but is the natural 
result of the industry and activity of the towns- 
people themselves.”” 


| 


Quite so. They pointed outthat the whole | 
value was created by the townspeople 
themselves, while it passed into the 
possession of the few who happened to | 
own the land. Indeed, so little was the | 
enhanced value due to the owner of the | 
site that he might be an imbecile or 
an infant, it was not necessary that he 
should do anything, the increase in the 
value of the land would go on steadily with 
the aggregation and industry of the sur- 
rounding population. If vacant land were 
taxed, it would certainly make an 
enormous difference to the municipalities. 
In the case of Glasgow—the only city 
he would refer to, as it was a representa- 
tive city, and'the others were all in a like 
position—-Glasgow, with a municipal area 
of 11,861 acres, had 3,500 acres still 
available for building purposes, and the 
whole value of this 3,500 acres was 
derived from those who lived in the city, 
their industry and expenditure, while 
the owners of the vacant land contributed 
nothing to the maintenance of the city. 
He might give many illustrations of the 
hardships arising from the inequitable 
methods by which urban rates were 
assessed at the present time; and 
it was undoubtedly the case that 
a remedy was necessary which local 
authorities required the assistance of the 
House to provide. The London County 
Council introduced a private Bill two 
years ago to reform the system of rating, 
because, in their judgment, they thought 
it would be best to proceed by private 
Bill. But the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Thanet put a Motion on the 
Paper which prevented them from pro- 
ceeding with it, and nothing had been 
done. To say that a private Member 
might introduce a public Bill to deal 
with the question was to dismiss the 
question to a future which it was im- 
possible to estimate. No private Member, 
as they all knew, could bring forward any 
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Bill except by the chance of the ballot, and 
he might be many years before he was 


| fortunate enough to secure a place. They 


must either have the assistance of the 
Government in that matter, or a private 
Member must be given an opportunity 
of dealing with the question. Otherwise 
it might be shelved for a long time to 
come. The Government had already 
recognised, not only the necessity of 


| rating urban land values with which he 


had dealt, but the whole question, inas- 
much as they had put it down in their 


|programme as a reform with which 


they would deal as soon as an oppor- 
tunity was given to them. ‘He was 
sure that that question appealed more 
directly to the majority of the inhabi- 
tants in towns than almost any of the 


‘other questions which so far had not 


been dealt with by the Government 
since the programme referred to was 
issued. He, therefore, hoped they might 
reasonably expect some Member of the 
Government to state what their inten- 
tions were on the subject. Meantime, 
he would content himself by moving— 

‘** That no system of taxation can be equitable 
unless it includes the direct assessment of the 
|enhanced value of land due to the increase of 
| population and wealth and the growth of 
towns.”’ 

*Mr. J. FLETCHER MOULTON 
'(Hackney, 8.) in seconding the Motion, 
said, he felt that in bringing the subject 
before the House no apology was needed 
from the nature of the subject itself. 
They all knew that the local Budget of 
this country was assuming such gigantic 
proportions that already it was some- 
thing like two-thirds of the Imperial 
Budget; and that already the Local 
Authorities had run up a National Debt 
of some £200,000,000, which far ex- 
ceeded the extent to which we had paid 
off the national indebtedness of the 
country during the last few years. It 
was also well-known that the sources 
of revenue for local authorities were 
necessarily restricted in their nature, and 
that we could not admit any source to be 
availed of that would limit the free 
circulation either of persons as residents 
or articles of commerce. The revenue 
must come from something local, the 
putting taxes upon which would not 
cripple the community ; and those who 
had given their attention to local reve- 
nues knew how very great and pressing 
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such restrictions were. There were, there- 
fore, but few sources, and beyond all con- 
test the great source of local revenues 
now and in future must be local rates. At 
the present time they were the source of 
nominally one half, really far more, of the 
whole of the local revenuesof thiscountry. 
To put them on a proper foundation was a 
task worthy of any statesman, however 
great. We had certainly got the prin- 
ciples of Imperial taxation settled to a 
very great extent. Our taxes were few; 
they were based on great principles, and 
there was no wish to add to them. 
When the House turned to local taxa- 
tion they found that the great burden 
of local taxation was borne by a source 
which, in the opinion of both sides of 
the House, was radically wrong in its 
present incidence, and that it should be 
left in that state was a disgrace. He 
did not want to make a speech that would 
arouse opposition. He believed that if 


in this matter they could banish conven- 
tional hostility, and talk on this subject 
without passion, they would find that 
the points of difference between the two 
sides of the House were far less impor- 
tant than was believed. He thought 
he could show that the principles which 


had been accepted by those who sat on 
the other side of the House led in their 
logical consequences so near to the reform 
which they on the Ministerial side of 
the House advocated, that but little 
would be required to accomplish it, and 
unless and until it was accomplished no 
great reform in local taxation could take 
place. The present condition of rates 
was such that, until they disentangled 
the two types of taxation that lurked 
within it, no one could consent to 
the rates being made more burden- 
some. That part which it was safe 
to tax more heavily was so mixed 
and covered by the other, that he 
felt sure public opinion would be 
against rates producing their proper 
return to the community, until they had 
accomplished the reform which would 
disentangle the two conflicting elements. 
He had said that he did not believe that 
the difference between the two sides of 
the House was so great as was supposed. 
If they looked at the Town Holdings 
Commission Report of 1892 it would 
be found that they gave two recom- 
mendations. One was—that half the 
rates ought to be borne by the 


Mr. J. Fletcher Moulton. 
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oceupier and half by the owner; and 
the other was- that any contract alter- 
ing that incidence of rates should be de- 
clared invalid and void in law. What 
did those two recommendations mean ? 
The second recommendation was reall] 

the more important ; it was that people 
should not alter the incidence of taxa- 
tion by contracts between themselves, 
What a farce it was for Parliament to 
discuss what should be the incidence of 
local taxation when they knew that 
every lease set at defiance their decision, 
and that by leases the landlords of Lon- 
don had carved out of London’s revenues 
the most valuable portion, and had shel- 
tered it from the burden of municipal 
rates. The state of things was as bad as 
it was in France in the old days, 
when the greater part of the pro- 
perty was owned by the clergy and 
the nobility, and they paid no taxes. 
By their contracts the landlords of our 
towns had completely sheltered all the 
best portions of the revenues of those 
towns from any contribution to the bur- 
dens of the municipalities. In fact, 
throughout all the towns of England it 
was the persons who paid the rents who 
also paid the rates, and not the persons 
who received the rents. When persons 
insisted that London could easily bear 
the burden of its rates, did they reflect 
that the £8,000,000 of rates did not 
come out of the £33,000,000 of rental 
value, but that the £33,000,000 passed 
into the hands of owners without con- 
tributing a penny to the rates. This re- 
commendation of the Town Holdings Com- 
mittee showed that they were of opinion 
that this shielding of revenue from rates 
ought to cease, and that the incidence of 
rates ought to be determined by law, and 
not altered by contract. But almost as 
important was their other decision that 
rates ought to be borne one half by occu- 
piers and one half by owners. He did 
not accept that division, but the recom- 
mendation might be accepted for argu- 
ment’s sake. It showed that in the 
opinion of opponents a portion of the 
rates ought to be borne by owners. 
How was this to be levied! No two 
classes of property could be more 
distinct than buildings and land. The 
land could not wither ; it could not be- 
come useless ; it could not have to be 
replaced ; it remained, and was enhanced 
in value by improvements to the cost of 
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which it contributed nothing. —Build- 
ings were the direct outlay of capital, 
and required to he maintained; they de- 
cayed and became obsolete, and so the 
capital spent upon them was _ lost. 
Therefore, you could not apply to both 
the same measure of annual value. Sur- 
veyors knew that the capital value of 
land is something like 30 times its 
annual return, while the capital value of 
buildings is only 16 times their annual 
return ; and, therefore, under our present 
system we really tax buildings twice 
as heavily as we tax land. It was 
marvellous how some people deluded 
themselves by fancying that land in towns 
obtained increase of value from some 
mystic source which cost nobody any- | 
thing. Stop our Municipal expenditure | 
on streets, cleansing, lighting, and the 
land in Belgrave Square would have no | 
value. That value was as much the) 
direct consequence of municipal expendi- 
ture as a crop of coffee was the result of | 
the upkeep of an estate. If we were 
going to draw municipal taxes from these 
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had got to find out where the revenue 
went to, and there they must get the tax. 
If the return from any piece of land was 
£100, and if the person paying it de- 
ducted the rate as he did the landlord’s 
property tax, they would accomplish 
what they desired in taxing this revenue. 
Antagonists divided themselves into two 
classes, one alleging that the landlords 
paid al] the taxes, and the other that the 
tenants did so. The truth was, that 
under the present system we did not know 
the incidence of taxation. The burden 
of rates was a terror to dwellers in towns. 
During the last six years in London 
the London County Council had 
deliberately, with the approval of the 
ratepayers, refused to carry out 
improvements because of the great and 
ever increasing burden of the rates. 
The most serious wants of the towns 
were going unsatisfied because taxation 
was imposed in such a way that the 
oceupier had to bear the burden, and 
until the rates were separated into that 


|which ought to be borne by the land, 
‘and which ought to be borne by the 


two classes of property, we must separate | buildings, and that which ought to be 
them _and apportion different rates of | borne by the occupier, those wants could 
taxation to each. If ever there was a| not be satisfied. It was their duty to 


property that ought to contribute largely | see that the incidence of taxation was 


to municipal revenue, it certainly was | fair. | Everyone, whatever his views on 
land which so greatly benefited by it.| the subject were, ought surely to see, 
Two of the most remarkable features of | and the first duty incumbent on the 
social life were the enormous rise of ex-| House was to make local taxation take 
penditure in towns, and the enormous! jts true shape, and to take care that 
rise in the value of town land ; the two | those people should pay who ought to 
went together, and one followed the other, | pay. He ealled upon all in the 
and furnished the souree from which | House who desired that the taxes should 
the necessary expenditure might be sup-| not be an unnecessary burden on the 
plied. It was said it was impracticable | people, and who would not allow their 
to separate the value of land from that) eyes to be shut to injustice, to take care 


of houses. Well, he had had some ex- | 
perience in compensation cases, and he 
never knew a case, certainly not in Lon- 
don, in which the witnesses on both sides 
did not value first the land and then the 
buildings upon it. It was almost the 
universal custom to separate the two 
elements. What was practicable in valu- 
ation was practicable in assessment, and 
he could not understand the alleged 
difficulty in tracing the annual value of | 
land to the hands that received it. It 
was a fundamental principle with those 
who advocated the reform in local taxa- 
tion, that not a pound should come into 
the hands of any one from the land of 
towns, but it should pay its tax. They 


that local taxation should be placed on 
a basis by which its incidence could be 
told, and by which the fairness of its 
incidence might be secured. 

*Mr. LEES KNOWLES (Salford, W.), 
who had on the Paper an Amendment 
to leave out from “no,” and add— 


‘* Legislation which may be proposed to this 
House on the subject of the direct assessment of 
the enhanced value of land due to the increase of 
population and wealth and the growth of towns 
is expedient, unless it is based upon the recom- 
mendations of the Select Committee on Town 
Holdings, which, after an investigation extend - 
ing over nearly seven years, presented a Report 
to this House in May 1892,” 


said, that he rose with some diffidence to 
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address the House on this question, but whatever. The hon. Member for the 
his excuse must be that for five years he Tower Hamlets seemed to have copied 
had had the honour of being a member | the terms of the reference to the Town 
of the Town Holdings Committee, and | Holdings Committee, and to have put 
he hoped he might be able to talk with-| down as findings of the Royal Commis. 
out passion orconventionality on a difficult sion proposals into which the Town 
and complicated question. In the first Holdings Committee were directed to 
place, he would like to point out that the inquire. It was difficult to resist the 
hon. Member who opened the Debate conclusion that the hon. Member for the 
brought forward no definite proposal. Tower Hamlets had taken his facts at 
The hon. Member for South Hackney, second-hand, for precisely the same mis- 
however, brought forward a definite pro- take was made in a pamphlet prepared 
posal, but he hoped to be able to show by Mr. Sidney Webb for the United 
the House that it was an objectionable Committee for advocating the taxa- 
proposal. He would remind the House tion of ground rents and _ values, 
of a notice which appeared on the Paper | But he passed on for a moment from 
on Tuesday last in the name of the hon. | these indefinite, and, as he hoped to show, 
Member for the Tower Hamlets (Mr. objectionable, proposals, and would take 
Macdonald), dealing with the subject some of the points raised in the Debate 
matter of the present Motion. That with regard to the question of the 
Motion went one step further than the unearned increment of land. On that 
one under discussion. It was at first he would quote the words of Professor 
definite but misleading ; and then it was Fawcett. Speaking on the proposal that 
altered, and became like the Motion of the State should appropriate the unearned 
the hon. Member for Glasgow, indefinite. increment of land, he said :— 

It pt ne he thought, des irable to call ‘* It seems to us that it can neithe: be defended 
attention to that matter in order to show | ,,, grounds of justice nor expediency. If the 
the House how these would-be Reformers | State appropriated this unearned increment, 
and Progressives were unable to agree | would it at Os bound to give compensation if 
among themselves on the proposal that — ee a <_< ae tee 
ought to be adopted with regard to the in aap if in HP sm = the falling off 
question of the taxation of ground rents. | jn yalue has to be borne by the owner, land 
That Motion asked the House of Com- | would at once have a disability attached to it 
mons to commit itself to a definite mis- | Which belongs to no other property.” 


statement of fact. Its terms were : The Chancellor of the Exchequer, speak- 
‘** No system of taxation can be equitable, un- | ing some time ago at Oxford, said :— 


ve ry ae . p> Dee 
tes ie enemas Wa eaten em | ss lt ant dete with you Se ‘mmc 
values imparted to land by building operations increment of land.” That is om idea so illogical. 
or other improvements, as recommended by the | °° unreasonable, so perfectly unjust, and so 
Royal Commission on the Housing of the work- | absolutely * philosophical, that it dves not 
ing classes.” | require a refutation. 

In point of fact, the recommendations| AN HON. MEM BER : When was that | 
attributed to the Royal Commissioners) *Mr. LEES KNOWLES: In 1874. 
were not to be found in their Report. | Since the Reportof the Royal Commission 
The Royal Commissioners reported that | was issued, the proposalsembodied in the 
the present system of local taxation was | Motion had been exhaustively considered 
unsatisfactory, but that they were not|and reported on by the Town Holdings 
authorised by the terms of their Commis-| Committee. That Committee arrived 
sion to “ go generally into the question | clearly at the conclusion that ground 
of local taxation.” They did make a rents were already rated. The following 
recommendation with regard to the | were extracts from the Report :— 
rating of vacant building land (on which | me idea that ee 
subject they had heard no evidence) ; | property which at present escapes assessment for 
but, with regard to the “direct assess- | the purposes of local taxation is, of course, quite 
ment ” of “owners of ground rents ” and | erroneous. The basis of all rating is the whole 
“of increased values imparted to land by | smu valve of the bling and ofthe land 
building operations and other improve- 


~ 7: In the ordinary case of a house subject to @ 
ments,” they made no recommendations | ground rent, and let by the owner to the 
Mr, Lees Knowles. 
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occupier at a rack rent, the several interests 
of the ground landlord, of the owner of 
the house, and of the apes coy consti- 
tute together the subject-ma' of an 
assessment which is made upon the property 
asa whole. There a to have been a 
popular impression that ground rents constitute 
a subject-matter of assessment hitherto un- 
touched, and that a new and fresh source of 
revenue for local purposes would be ‘ tapped’ by 
imposing a direct assessment on such groun 
rents, in addition to the present assessment of 
the whole property. But this view was found 
not to bear examination. It was soon seen that 
the assessed value of the house includes that of 
all the various interests above enumerated, and 
that to put a direct assessment on the ground 
rent, in addition to the existing assessment of 
the house, would be to rate a certain portion of 
the value twice over.” 

“ the whole, the conclusion we have 
ated a is that in the inception of the 
ground lease, allowance is made on account 
of the existing and contemplated rates, and 
that the amount of such allowance is de- 
ducted from the und rent, which might 
otherwise be c’ , and that to the extent of 
such allowance the owner of the ground rent in- 
directly bears the burden of rates, in the sense 
that if this burden were remitted he would be 
able to obtain a ground rent increased by the 
amount so allowed for.’’ 


The Town Holdings Committee took 
Scotch as well as English evidence, and 
found as follows :— 


‘*Ground rents and feu duties are already 
taxed as being included in the rateable value of 
the town holding on which they are secured. 
They do not constitute a fresh matter of assess- 
ment hitherto untouched, as is often supposed. 
The imposition of a direct assessment upon such 
ground rents and feu duties as distinguished 
from the assessed value of the house itself, as 
at present rated, would lead to anomalies and 
inequalities, and has been generally abandoned.”” | 


With reference to the incidence of taxa- | 
tion, the Town Holdings Committee 
said— 





dence of local taxation in towns, y upon | 
the owner of the land, partly upon the house- | 
holder, and partly upon the occupier. The | 
proportions in which the burden is distributed | 
are difficult to determine, and d upon | 
variety of circumstances, among which the de- 
mand for and supply of houses is the most 
important.”’ 


‘The real, as opposed to aye coe inci- | 
partly w 


Therefore, it would appear from the find- 
ings of the Town Holdings Committee, 
that the hon, and learned Member for 
South Hackney was wrong when he said 
that the rates fell upon the occupier. 
But, if further evidence were wanted, 
there was the statement made by the 
VOL. XXXI. [rourrH sERizs.] 
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right hon. Member for Midlothian, at 
Ormskirk, in 1868. The right hon. 
Member said— 

‘* We all must agree that the ultimate burden 
of the rates comes upon the landlord. Whether 
they be parochial rates or borough rates, they 
will at last find their way to the landlord.”’ 


4 | Then, as to the landlord’s having a voice 


on the subject of expenditure, the right 
hon. Member said— 


“The sole power of voting in the parish 
vestries is with the ratepayer, and if the land- 
lord hap) not to be an occupier he has no 
control whatever over the rates.’ 


If this proposal for the rating of ground 
rents were agreed to, whom would it 
benefit and whom would it injure? If 
the right hon. Member for Midlothian 
and the Town Holdings Committee were 
right, and ground rents were already 
rated, it would be unjust to rate them 
over again. If this were done the 
people who would be most injured would 
not be the great ground landlords, but 
the vast class of small investors in ground 
rents, who were, perhaps, the most de- 
serving class in the community. The 
aggregate property of these persons pro- 
bably exceeded by far the aggregate pro- 
perty of the great owners, who were 
attacked so violently. In his evidence 
before the Town Holdings Committee, 
Sir Thomas Farrer, now Lord Farrer, 
stated that he had received the follow- 
ing letter from a correspondent :— 


‘*T should like to put before you the following 
case, which is typical of tens of thousands in 
this country :—I am trustee for a lady whose 
whole income consists of £157 2s. 6d., derived 
from leasehold ground rents near King’s Cross, 
bought for her by a thoughtful, thrifty husband 
some time back. She receives £194 2s. 6d., and 
pays the freeholder £37. She has only a nominal 
reversion of three days to the rack-rents. In 
16 years she loses her income entirely, as the 
property reverts to the freeholder. Can you tell 
me upon what principle of right or justice this 
poor lady is at one swoop to be deprived of 20 

r cent. of her income? Is it use the 
Thames Embankment and other distant im- 
provements are supposed to have improved her 

roperty? The answer is, her property has 
epreciated in gross annual value during the 

last 25 years, but even if it could be demon- 
nee hes these distant improvements have 

nefi er property, they could not possibl 
benefit her. ff fou made London a city ot 
palaces, and paved the streets with gold, she 
would not be one penny the richer. Her rents 
were fixed 82 years ago for all her term, and as 
far as she is concerned they are absolutely 
unalterable.” 


2E 
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Sir Thomas Farrer admitted that this 
letter contained a very strong case, and 
could not deny that there were many 
others like it. 

Mr. J. ROWLANDS (Finsbury, E.) 
asked whether Sir Thomas Farrer did 
not read this letter in illustration of 
some of the difficulties which would have 
to be met, but not in support of opinions 
which he held himself. What he wanted 
the House to hear was Sir Thomas 
Farrer’s own view. 

*Mr. LEES KNOWLES referred the 
hon. Member to Sir Thomas Farrer’s 
evidence. The letter was read by the 
witness when answering question 1,326 
of 1890. Other illustrations which he 
wished to bring before the notice of 
the House were given in the evidence 
of Mr. George Beken, a surveyor and 
land agent, who said— 


‘‘There are hundreds of thousands of the indus- 
trial and middle classes who have small savings 
invested in ground rents through the instru- 
mentality of benefit and insurance societies, 
besides innumerable private investors and 
trustees who purchase ground rents as a safe 
investment, and can ill afford to be victimised 
by extra taxation.”’ 


Mr. Beken quoted the following cases 
taken from the business transactions 
of his firm :— 


(1.) A messenger for many years to a firm 
in the City has purchased £16 per annum for 
£360, and £29 per annum for £650. He referred 
to these two investments as his “ little all.’’ 
(2.) A photographer invested about £500 in 
ag rents, part freehold and part leasehold. 

been several years in business. Has three 
or four children. (3.) A barmaid recently in- 
vested £368 in buying £15 15s. 0d. per annum. 
Mr. Beken was informed that this was all she 
possessed except £50 or £60. (4.) A small 
g r, been about 15 years in business in the 
ity, made four investments in ground rents. 
The first was for £244, the others about £500 
each, giving a total income of about £80 per 
annum. Speaking to Mr. Beken on the question, 
he ended by saying that he had worked for all 
he had got. °) A spinster recently invested 
a small legacy of £300 in the purchase of ground 
rents amounting to £15 per annum. 


Mr. Beken also quoted the cases of 
two Benefit Societies, and of one In- 
surance Company :— 


(1.) The ‘‘ Hearts of Oak” Benefit Society 
consists of working men, and has over 120,000 
members, with assets over £1,000,000. Of this, 


Mr. Lees Knowles. 
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£200,000 is invested in ground rents. (2, 
Another society (a small temperance body) had, 
in 1889, 4,700 members, with assets £33,000 
Of this, £19,800, or more than half their capi 
was invested in ground rents. (3.) The —_ 
dential ’’ Insurance Company, according to their 
balance-sheet of 31st ber, 1890, have 
220,000 policies in force in the ordinary branch, 
with a capital liability of £4,400,000, also 
900,000 policies in force in the industrial branch, 
with a capital liability of £7,900,000. y 
have assets of £12,500,000, with £2,040,100 in 
freehold ground rents and Scotch feu duties, or 
nearly 16 per cent. of their capital. A large 
proportion of the policy holders in this society 
are working men. 


— 


So much for the case of existing 
ground rents. As regarded future 
ground rents, the Town Holdings Com- 
mittee recommended a division of rates 
between the occupier and all the owner- 
ship interests, including rack rents as 
well as the various forms of ground 
rents. This proposal did not appear to 
to meet with the approval of the 
London “ Progressives,” for »t a meet- 
ing of the London County Council on 
November 3rd, 1891, Lord Hobhouse, 
on behalf of the Local Taxation Com- 
mittee of that body, having presented a 
Report in favour of a division of rates, 
Mr. Sruart (Hoxton Division of Shore- 
ditch) moved and carried an Amend- 
ment which shelved the Report. The 
London Progressives had hitherto hope- 
lessly failed to agree among themselves 
as to the scheme by means of which 
taxation of ground values was to be 
carried out. The Town Holdings Com- 
mittee said— 

‘*We observe that there is little agreement 
among those who concur in thinking that the 
present system is unjust, and that reform is 
urgently required. The plan of assessing rever- 
sions proposed by Mr. ostein is rejected by 
Sir Thomas Farrer, and is incompatible with 
the scheme for the separate assessment of ground 
and building values advocated by Mr. Moulton 
(South Hackney), which Sir Thomas Farrer 
also disapproves of. Mr. Moulton’s plan is in- 
consistent with the proposal for the division of 
rates between occupier and owner approved of 
by many of the witnesses. The imposition of 
municipal death duties is supported by Sir 
Thomas Farrer and Mr. Costelloe, but is at 
variance with the views of Mr. Harrison and 
Mr. Moulton, while the proposal to tax vacant 
land was not mr by Sir Thomas Farrer or 


Professor Thorold Rogers, and is only adopted 
in a very qualified form by Professor Munro,”’ 
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The fact that Mr. Moulton gave evidence | certain percentage on its cost, would not neces- 
strengthened this Report. ‘That the Sly sive al an, scounie ertimaia of the 
Progressives were still unable to agree | which has to be valued is, alter all, the 
among themselves was obvious from the | {> it actually exists in ite entirety, in which all 
3 parties, whether occupier, lessee, inter- 
proceedings of the London County | mediate lessee, or freeholder, are interested.” 
Council last year. On 16th January, 
1894 (nearly two years after the second | So much for that part of the subject. He 
“Progressive ” Council had been elected), | Would touch briefly the question of 
a scheme for the taxation of ground values | taxation without representation. This 
was at last presented to the Council by|W@S8 an aspect of the case that was 
its Local Taxation Committee. The | ignored in the speeches of the Progres- 
framework of the scheme was set out in| sives. They talked of the direct taxation 
sixteen recommendations. The fate of | of owners, but they forgot the correlative 
the Committee’s unhappy Report might question of the representation of owners. 
be stated in the words of Mr. Charles Before owners were asked to contribute 


Harrison, the Chairman of the Pro-| directly to local expenditure they ought 





gressive Party— | at least to have some voice in deciding 
‘« Not one of the recommendations was carried | whether the expenditure should be 
or adopted by the Council.” undertaken, but this motion would place 


; P ‘them at the mercy of bodies upon which 
A resolution was, however, carried, to |they, as owners, had no representation 


inform the Government that it was im-| \) jtever. Further than that, two Select 


peratively urgent that “a measure | Committees of the House of Commons 


(what measure was not stated) should be ‘had emphatically affirmed that local 
passed in the next Session (1894) for the| joy ation and local rep iotinn ‘eats 


taxation o. gree values,” and Se ra go together. Mr. Goschen’s Committee 
ward to the Government a number o of 1870 reported— 


documents, including the Committee's 
Report, a conflicting scheme prepared by| “That, in the event of any division of rates 


. | between the owner and the occupier, i - 
Ay | pier, it is essen 
Mr. Harrison, and other papers. The)“ \"shat such alterations should 1 whe 


hon. Member for South Hackney having constitution of the bodies administering the 

; » subi |rates as would secure a direct representation 
particularly alluded to the subject of af quumen ellennate ty the. Gaanidieaay Gina 
different scales for the taxation of land | jn jocal expenditure which they would thus 


and buildings, it was only fair he should | have acquired.” 
read just one passage in the Report of 
the Town Holdings Committee in which 
this subject was dealt with :— 


The Town Holdings Committee, in their 
Report, stated that they were “ clearly 
\of opinion” that, in the event of a 


> It is said that the only way to effect the division of rates, es the claim for such 
taxation of land and buildings on different . ie ” He be 
seales is by the separate -assessment of each. | Tepresentation must met. © 


This system eon not, pk ae seem hg to| lieved that, by the rules of the House, 
sess the advantages claimed for it by its : 
Zavonahen. In the first place, the feasibility of he should not be able to —— his 
litting up the value of an entire property con- | Amendment; but the case against the 
sisting of a house and its site, so as to assign t0| Motion might be briefly summed u 
each element its proper value, is disputed, not 8 my P 
only by such witnesses as Sir Thomas Farrer | thus: It asked the House of Commons 
(now Lord Farrer) and Mr. Thorold Rogers, but | in effect to ignore the finding of its 


by men eminent in the very profession whose , 
duty it would be to make such valuation. It is|Own two Committees ; the ground 


admitted that the valuation would have to be | rents which it proposed to assess were 
made by professional experts, and it is the ‘almost i P . 

unanimous opinion of the surveyors who gave already assessed, and if assessed again 
evidence before the Committee, that to adopt the| would be rated twice over, and the 


plan suggested by Mr. Moulton, viz., to ne er 
estimate the value of the land as if it were chief sufferers by this injustice would 


a vacant site, and that of the buildings at a|be the vast class of small investors in 
VOL. XXX1. [FourrH series. | 2F 
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this form of property. It was impos- 
sible to gather from the motion what 
scheme for the taxation of ground 
rents the mover favoured, and would- 
be reformers, including the London “ Pro- 
gressives,” were hopelessly at variance 
with one another on the subject. In 
any case, the direct assessment of 
owners could not properly be expected 
without corresponding provision for 
their direct representation on local 
bodies in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the two Committees of the 
House of Commons. 

*Mr. H. E. KEARLEY (Devonport) 
desired the indulgence of the House 
whilst he stated the evils resulting from 
the present system of local taxation, of 
which those who supported the Motion 
complained. The borough of Devon- 
port, which he represented, was essen- 
tially a landlord’s town, and he should 
endeavour to point out the evil effects 
the holding of land by the Manorial 
Lord had upon the locality. The 
area of the borough was 1,760 
acres, of which only 460 had been 
built upon, leaving 1,300 acres in the 
centre of the town which were let out by 
the manorial landlord for accommodation 
purposes. The effect on the town was 
most remarkable. Overcrowding existed 
in Devonport to a greater extent than in 
any other town in England, with one or 
two exceptions. As an evidence of this 
he might state that 60,000 people were 
housed in 5,000 dwellings. Although 
there had been repeated attempts by 
agitation and other methods to break 
down the land monopoly, no success 
whatever had been achieved until 
within the last few months, when, 
owing to pressure of public opinion on 
this matter, and the fact that the 
Medical Officer had pointed out the 
great evils which resulted from over- 
crowding, the manorial landlord did at 
last agree to sell two acres of land for 
the purpose of erecting workmen's 
dwellings. On the occasion of the 
handing over of the land for this object 
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there was a great ceremonial, the event 
being regarded as the dawning of a 
better era for the locality. These 
two acres were probably the worst 
in the whole place, and yet the 
price at which the land was sold was 
something like £1,300 an acre. But 
outside the few houses that had been 
erected for the working classes on these 
two acres, the system of housing in 
Devonport was the most pernicious of 
all, namely, the system of tenement 
houses. He had seen as many as twelve 
families residing in one house, and the 
census returns set forth, in a very pro- 
nounced way, the terrible effects accruing 
from this overcrowding. They gave 
the percentage of the population thus 
overcrowded in tenements in the various 
towns. Gateshead had the dishonour of 
heading the list with a percentage of 40-7 ; 
Newcastle came next with 35-8 ; Sunder- 
land third with 32°85 ; and Plymouth and 
Devonport were fourth on the list with 
26:27. The last on the list was Ports- 
mouth, a town exactly similar in all 
respects, save that it was built on free- 
hold soil, to Devonport. In Devonport 
the figures were 26°27, while in 
Portsmouth they were only 1°74. 
Under the head of the number of tene- 
ments of less than five rooms it was 
proved by the census that Devonport 
was worse than London. In England 
and Wales tenements of one room only 
numbered 47 per thousand. In London 
the number was 184 per thousand, and 
in Devonport and Plymouth it was 
244 per thousand. The cause of this 
overcrowding was nothing else but the 
hoarding up of land by the landlord, 
which was suitable for the erection of 
habitations for the people. The landlord 
of Devonport drew an income of £60,000 
a year from land values, which practically 
escaped taxation altogether. He had in 
the midst of the town three-fourths of 
the land which was not built upon at all, 
but which was let out as accommodation 
land, and brought in a rental of £3,700 
a year. There was no difficulty in 
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arriving at what the land would bring in| the neighbourhood of the town was 


to the Municipality if it were taxed for 
local purposes and assessed at its true 
capital value. Sales of 
recently took place in the immediate 
vicinity of Devonport showed that the 
value of this particular land for building 
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‘monopolised by a single landlord. He 


land which | 


was not the slightest inclined to 
deny that where land in the neighbour- 


|hood of a town was monopolised by a 


purposes was 18d. per foot, or £3,200 per | 


acre, and so its capital value was 
£500,000, and it required no effort of the 
imagination to arrive at the opinion that 
if that land were taxed at its true value, 
not only would the local rates be 
enormously relieved, but such taxation 
would cause the land to come into the 
market, and the people would be properly 
housed. But the manorial landlord of 
Devonport not only hoarded up land in 
this fashion, but he actually taxed the 


people on entering and leaving the 
town. He had erected bridges over 


which the people must go to get into and 
out of the town. There was no possibility 


of any other highways being opened, | 
\If the facts were as the hon. Member 


because the landlord was the owner of 
the land at each side of the water crossed, 
and which those bridges presented free 
access between the Three Towns. <A 


Committee of the local governing bodies 


was formed in 1880, and they approached 
the manorial landlord to see if they could 
not purchase their freedom by buying the 
bridges, but the landlord refused to quote 
a price. However, in 1887 the landlord 
did quote a price, which was £125,000, 
and considering that these bridges could 


only have cost £8,000 to erect, this. 


demand represented an additional imposi- 
tion on the community. It was obvious 
that the yearly increasing revenue of the 
bridges arose from the growth in the 
population of the district, but if there 
were a proper system of taxation of Jand 
values there would be no encouragement 
of these actions of landlords which were 
so detrimental to the interests of the 
people. 

Mr. G. W. BALFOUR (Leeds Central) 
said, that the circumstances of Devon- 
port, judged from the hon. Gentleman’s 


single landlord who did not desire to 


develop his land, a case existed for legis- 


lation, but the case quoted by the hon. 
Member for Devonport had nothing to 
do with the particular form of local 
taxation advocated in the motion. The 
hon. Member said that this landlord, who 
owned the entire land in the neighbour- 
hood of Devonport other than the land 
held by the Government had an income 
of £3,700 a year. 

*Mr. KEARLEY said his point was 
that the income of the land not built 
upon was £3,700 a year. 

Mr. G. W. BALFOUR said, that as 
the capital value of the same land, if 
built upon, would be £500,000 a year, it 
was quite clear that the landlord must 
be losing very large sums every year. 


for Devonport had described, he thought 
it was owing to the idiosyncrasy of the 
landlord and not to a defect in the 
system of taxation. The hon. Member 
for South Hackney had expressed the 
opinion that the differences between the 
two sides of the House in regard to this 
question were perhaps not so great as 
they appeared to be. He hoped that 
might prove to be so, but he could not 
altogether follow the reasoning by which 
the hon. Member sought to sustain that 
that position. The hon. Member had 


'described two recommendations of the 


account, seemed to be that the land in 


Select Committee—first, that rates should 
be divided between the occupier and the 
owner ; and, secondly, that any other 
arrangement than this should be con- 
sidered illegal—as being decisions of the 
House. 

*Mr. J. FLETCHER MOULTON 
said, he certainly did not intend to use 
that language, if he had done so. 

Mr. G. W. BALFOUR said, in any 
case the hon. Member was very severe 
upon landlords who, notwithstanding 
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the recommendations made by the Select 
Committee, continued to grant leases in 
the usual form, by which leases, he said, 
a certain proportion of the landed pro- 
perty was shielded from taxation. It 
was true that the Select Committee 
made the recommendations which had 


been quoted, but, when the hon. Member | 


went on to say that, according to the 
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tion to values, was at present laid upon 
land than was laid upon buildings. 
According to one argument which the 
hon. Member had put forward, it might 
be reasoned that because a town could 
not exist without water it was to the 
water companies alone that the increase 
in value in towns was to be attributed. 
| Surely the hon. Member must see that 





view of the Committee the incidence of such an argument could not be sustained, 
rates ought to be determined by law| however ingenious it might sound 
and not by contract, hemustpermithimto;when put in the plausible manner 
say that there was a distinction between |he always commanded. The reform 
the real and apparent incidence of rates, advocated by the hon. Member 
and that he had contrived, uninten- | was rejected by the Committee ap- 
tionally, no doubt, altogether to mis- | pointed to examine into the case. But 
represent the reasons which actuated | the hon. Member who proposed the reso- 
the Committee in making these recom-| lution was much more cautious. It was 
mendations. The Committee were of} true that he said he had a proposal which 
opinion that whereas, as a matter of | would be fair and equitable where land 
fact, the real incidence of local taxation | was builtupon, and would be a new source 
was partly upon the owner and partly | of income where it was not built upon; 
upon the occupier, the occupier of | but he looked in vain for any such pro- 


average intelligence could not be got to! posal in the Resolution. Under the pre- 
understand this, and was continually | sent system the enhanced value of land 


under a certain sense of hardship. That was subject to direct assessment, and, so 
sentiment was not justified by the Com-|far as the Resolution went, any hon. 
mittee, but as it existed they thought it ;, Member who voted for it would be voting 
would be desirable to assimilate the law | in favourof a system that already existed. 


to the facts, and to divide the rates 
between occupier and owner in law, just 
as already the actual incidence of local 
taxation did fall partly on the owner and 
partly on the occupier. Then the hon. 
Member drew a distinction hetween land 
and building, and asked how the im- 
position of taxes at equal rates upon pro- 
perty so dissimilar could he defended. 
He would point out that the real 
incidence of taxation upon land and 
buildings was not the same, even at the 


It contained nothing to which anyone 
could take exception. But if he passed 
from the Resolution to the Speech of the 
hon. Member he admitted that, though 
the hon. Member did not bring forward 
any very definite scheme, it was possible 
to judge the general lines on which he 
| wished to proceed. Apparently he would 
assess land or landed property not on its 
annual, but on its capital value, and 
would add to that proposal the separate 
 cimeminnsin of the various interests con- 





present time. This was an exceedingly | cerned. But if the hon Member would 
difficult and complicated subject, and | proceed on those lines there were, it 
the hon. Member had told them that | seemed to him, two objections which he 
under the present system they did not) had either not dealt with at all or very 
know what the incidence of taxa-| inadequately. In the first place, did he 
tion was. How, then, was he justified) mean to alter the real as well as the 
in saying that land and buildings were apparent incidence of taxation, and did 
taxed at the same rate? He was pre- he propose that this change should be 
pared himself to say that a larger | applied in the cases both of existing con- 
proportion of local taxation, in propor- | tracts and future contracts! If the hon. 


Mr. G. W. Balfowr. 
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Member sought to alter the present inci- | motion to attempt at least some estimate 
dence of taxation and to apply the of the amount of advantage so derived 
burden he shifted to existing contracts,|by the landlords in proportion to the 
he could only express the hope that the rates. The Select Committee did en- 
House would resist any such unfair pro- | deavour to arrive at some conclusion on 
posal, for it was obviously and clearly | this subject. That conclusion was that, 
unjust. The proposal to relieve the supposing all the burden was thrown 
occupier at the expense of the landlord | upon the ground landlords that in this 
had assumed many forms. Taxation of connection could be legitimately thrown 
ground rents was one of them, but to tax | upon them, it would not represent more 
ground rents specially would be to tax | than 2d. in the pound to the ratepayers. 
them twice over. Another proposal was | Therefore, the House would see that 
that an arbitrary portion of the rates | while considerations of abstract justice 
should be thrown upon reversions, but| might recommend the throwing of this 
the effect of that would be to tax, not burden upon the ground landlord, the 
annual value, but capital values. It relief to the ratepayers would be so small 
would be extremely unwise for the House | and the inconvenience in many respects 
to adopt, after a discussion of only two | 80 great, that it really would not be 
or three hours, proposals that would lead | worth while to make the change. There 
to a complete revolution in the whole | was a wide discrepancy between the 
system of our local taxation. But the grievance described by the hon. Member 
hon. Member for Hackney thought hein his speech and that set forth in the 
had discovered a way out of the difficulty | Resolution. The hon. Member only 


by suggesting the special taxation of| referred to the enhancement of value 
ground values at a different rate from |due to the expenditure of rates, while 


building values. The hon. Member had | the Resolution referred toenhanced value 
not told them whether he would apply | due to the increase of population, and 
that proposal to existing contracts or|the wealth and growth of towns—in 
not ; but, if se applied, and it altered the | other words, the whole of what was 
real incidence of taxation, it would be|commonly known as unearned incre- 
;ment. If they were discussing the larger 
question, he must ask whether, if the 
community locally or generally was en- 
titled to any increment of value that 


unfair. If it applied to future contracts 
it would not be fair, and he saw very 
grave practical objections to it. A great 
deal had heen said about the question of 


justice to the occupier in this matter. 
Surely justice required that those should 
pay the rates who derived advantage 
from their expenditure ; and no serious 
attempt had heen made to show that the 
landlords derived any appreciable advan- 
tage from them. It was hardly fair to 
describe rates which were levied and 
expended for securing advantages to 
the ratepayers as a burden. The 
rates were paid for services rendered. 
He quite admitted that in the case of 
permanent improvements the ground 
landlord derived a certain advantage 
from the expenditure of rates for which 
he did not pay. But it was incumbent 
upon those who brought forward this 
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might accrue without exertion on the 
part of the owner, the converse proposi- 
tion would also apply, and the owner 
would be compensated for any decrease 
that arose in the value of his property 
for which he was not responsible. It 
seemed to be universally assumed that 
land would always go up in value. As 
regards agricultural land they knew by 
painful experience that the reverse was 
the case ; and he wished he had the con- 
fidence that some hon. Gentlemen 
possessed that urban land would always 
goup in value. Even supposing this 
country could count with confidence 
upon the indefinite increase of wealth and 
prosperity, was that true of particular 
2G 
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localities? When trade left a town, 
the property in that town would 
probably depreciate, and that considera- 
tion alone was sufficient to prove that 
the hon. and learned Member for 
Hackney was wrong in ascribing the 
enhanced value to the expenditure of 
rates, for in a town where trade was 
leaving, the rates might actually be 
increased while the values were dim- 
inished. If the House was prepared to 
lay down the broad proposition that the 
increment in value arising from the 
increase of the wealth and prosperity of 
the locality or of the nation ought not to 
belong to the individual owner, but 
ought to go to the locality or the nation, 
then the converse proposition also was 
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to venture upon land speculation, and 
that, to his mind, showed that they 
could not count with safety upon this 
increased value, so that if any individual 
purchased land, surely he was entitled 
to all the advantages he could get, partly 
by reason of his greater foresight, and 
partly by his taking the risk of a fall in 
the value of the land. He thought that 
the new system of taxation which had 
been suggested was highly objectionable, 
and trusted that the House would not, 
after so short a discussion, indicate its 
willingness to change the existing system 
after a Select Committee had investigated 
the whole subject, and had arrived ata 
conclusion diametrically opposed to the 
object of the Resolution. 


true, that decrement of value arising | *Mr. WALTER HAZELL (Leicester), 
from corresponding causes should not | as a new Member, asked the indulgence 
fall upon the owner, but should be borne | of the House while he addressed it upon 
by the locality or the State as the|this difficult and complicated subject. 
case might be. And yet nobody) That it was a difficult and complicated 
could say that that was not the/|subject no one could deny, but they were 
reductio ad absurdum of the whole case. | there to solve important questions, how- 
The value depended upon the demand | ever complicated they might be. If the 
and supply—,a proposition which was/ proposal of the Royal Commission on 
not likely to be disputed. Anyone who | the Housing of the Working Classes had 
purchased land, and ultimately made a/| been acted upon, by which building land 
profit by doing so, was entitled to that | was to be rated upon its capital value, 
profit, because he had shown greater our towns would have had opportunities 
foresight than other men who had had | of growing in a way they had not had 
equal opportunities ; and how were they | hitherto, and with many advantages to 
going to distinguish between the incre- | the poorest members of the community. 
ment which arose from causes beyond | The hon. Member for Central Leeds had 
the human ken, and those which were | pointed out how injustice might be done, 
the consequences of a development in a/| but surely they might so arrange the tax 
particular locality foreseen by a par-|that if the income rolled away the tax 
ticular individual, who took advantage | would be adjusted to the diminished 
of his foresight and secured the enhanced | value of the property. As an instance 
value of the land? If land was certain | of the way in which people were benefited 


to rise in value, why should not the 
State or Local Authorities purchase, and 
so secure it for themselves? If a com- 
munity, whether local or national, was 
to get the advantage of the unearned 
increment it should be by purchase, and 
in no other way, because that was the 
only way in which the unearned increment 
could be fairly secured to the community 
without injustice to individuals. But 
very few Local Authorities would care 


Mr. G. W. Balfour. 





by the unearned increment, he might 
point out to the House that a friend 
of his had recently sold a house 
in London for £7,000, for which his 
grandfather had paid only £700. The 
same gentleman sold a property in 
the City for £20,000 for which his 
grandfather paid £1,200. He would 
venture to ask whether under the system 
these owners would pay 100th part 
of what they ought to pay. Might he 
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remind the House of what happened at 
the great health resorts, where land which 
had been standing waste was sold at an 
enormous price because the growth of 
the population made such places great 
health centres. As a matter of fact, the 
landlords of the great towns were getting 
increased profits out of the difficulties of 
the country. When unfortunate farm 
labourers flocked to the towns, unable to 
gain work in the country, they increased 
the ground value, and, whether they 
would or no, they had to pay their share 
of the increased ground rents. Do what 
they might, the towns were growing in 
extent. There were tens of thousands 
of little children who had never seen 
the country, such was the growth of 
some of their large towns. He held 
that it would not be unfair to use the 
taxation of ground values for the purpose 
of making the tramways into the country 
free to the poorer classes. Every kind 
of improvement, no matter what it 
was, all tended to the profit of the 


ground landlord. Were they rightly 
informed that in 1920 one of the ground 


landlords would be in_ receipt of 
£5,000,000 a year from London alone? 
If that was so, the time was coming 
when they would have to deal with 
the question in a serious and deter- 
mined spirit. 

*Tue PRESIDENT or toe LOCAL 


GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Suaw-) benefit from the increasing value. 
Lerevre, Bradford, Central) said the | 


speech of the hon. Member for Glasgow 
and the Motion which he had placed 
before the House were not dissimilar 
from those which he made in 1892. The 
Motion on that occasion, however, 
covered a wider ground. His hon. Friend 
then dealt with the whole subject, 
agricultural land as well as urban land, 
Imperial as well as local taxation. In 
the interval the present Government 
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therefore, his hon. Friend had done well 
on that occasion to confine himself to 
urban property instead of including 
agricultural land. Whatever might be 
said in favour of extending the motion 
to agricultural land, the present would 
not be an opportune time to do it, for 
nobody could doubt, looking at the recent 
depression of agriculture, that this would 
not be a proper occasion on which to 
deal with the taxation of agricultural 
property. The evidence laid before the 
Agricultural Commission, of which he 
was, chairman, showed that the true 
economic rent had almost disappeared, 
and that the rents now paid through- 
out a great part of the country did 
not amount to more than the in- 
terest on the capital expended in the 
last 20 or 30 years by the landowners. 
None of these arguments applied to urban 
property. As to that, there could be no 
doubt that there had been a continuous 
increase in its value. The growth of the 
population, the competition for land, the 
competition for favourable sites, all had 
tended to the growing increase in the 
value of urban property ; and the result 
was that, while the value of urban pro- 
perty had been constantly increasing in 
a large number of cases, owing to the 
terminable leases in their towns, the 
landlords did not bear any share in the 
taxation, although they derived great 
That 
he took to be, in the main, the grievance 
pointed out. Then, as to agricultural 
land and the rates, he must point 
out that it was now admitted that 
the rates fell on the owners of the land. 
Now, this was not the case in towns 
where the oceupier of houses and _build- 
ings was unable to shift the burden of the 
rates upon the owner of the land. It 
was now admitted by everyone who had 
looked into the matter that a large pro- 


had met his views with respect to Im-| portion of the burdens of local taxation 


perial taxation, and by the Act passed 
last year had redressed inequalities 
in Imperial taxation as regarded land 
throughout the country. 





fell on the occupier, and could not be 
shifted by him on the owner of the 


houses or of the land. The increase 


He thought |in the burden of rates in recent years 
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had been heavier, moreover, in the case 
of urban property than in the case 
of rural property. In rural property 
during the past 25 years there had been 
a decrease of rates rather than an in- 
crease. He found that the average 
rural rate in agricultural and rural dis- 
tricts during the last 25 years had 
decreased from 2s. 7d. in the pound to 
2s. 4d. in the pound, while in London 
the rates had increased from 4s. to be- 
tween 5s. and 6s. In other urban 
districts the increase had been in the 
some proportion. It could not be de- 
nied, therefore, that the question raised 
by his hon. Friend was a very serious 
matter in respect of the urban districts 
of the country. His hon. Friend had 
looked at the question from the point of 
view of Scotland, but the case of Scot- 
land was not nearly so strong a case 
as that of England, and especially the 
case of London. In Scotland the great 
majority of local rates were divided be- 
tween the owner and the occupier; in 
Scotland there was not the system of 
terminable building leases in vogue as 
was the case here. The land in Scot- 
land was let on_ perpetual feu 
leases, which were more in the nature 
of perpetual rent-charges, and there- 
fore did not raise the same griev- 
ance in the minds of the community 
as in the case of terminable leases in 
London and other large towns. It was 
therefore, in London that the House 
could find the best illustration of the 
effect of the present state of the law, 
and of the practice arising under ter- 
minable leases. He pointed out that the 
system of terminable building leases was 
almost universal in London. The great 
bulk of the houses had been built under 
that system; he believed that at least 
five-sixths of the whole of the houses 
and the buildings in London had been 
erected under terminable leases. The 
owners had, in these cases, contracted 
themselves out of the local rates. 
In leases from 60 to 90 years the 
owners were not subject to the increase 
Mr. Shaw-Lefevre. 
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of the local rates. Though there might 
be new rates not contemplated when the 
leases were entered upon, it was found 
that at the end of the lease the owner 
came into possession of the property not 
only improved.in value by the buildings 
erected upon it, but by the great public 
improvements which had been created 
out of the taxation which had been im- 
posed during the interval on the rate- 
payers generally, and to which the 
owners of the land had not contributed 
apenny. That was the main grievance 
which was considered to exist in the 
present state of the law. He reminded 
\the House that in 1825 there were in 
London 200,000 houses. In the interval 
that number had been quadrupled ; and 
all these houses had been erected under 
the system of terminable leases. There 
had been four principal increases of 
taxation during the interval in respect 
of new duties undertakeii by local 
authorities. In the first place there was 
the police, a new duty undertaken in 
1829, and which now imposed a tax of 
6d. in the pound on the ratepayers. In 
1865 the Metropolitan Board of Works 
was constituted, and the rate now imposed 
by itssuccessor, the London County Coun- 
cil, amounted to 1s. 2d. in the pound. In 
1867 the Metropolitan Asylums Board 
was constituted ; and now a rate of 4d. 
in the pound was imposed on all rate- 
payers on that head. Finally, in 187], 
the School Board was constituted with the 
expectation that the rate would not be 
a heavy one, but the rate was now Is. 3d. 
in the pound. During the same interval 
the debt of London had increased from 
zero to £40,000,000; and the money 
necessary to redeem that debt was levied 
by contribution on the ratepayers, on 
the leaseholders and the occupiers of 
the land, to the exclusion of the 
owners ; yet the owners at the termina- 
tion of the leases would find that 
the debt had nearly been paid off, 
and that they have derived the full 
benefit of the improvements which 
had been effected by this great outlay. 
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The Equalisation Bill of last year 
had the effect of imposing upon the 
ratepayers of the wealthier parishes 
a rate for the purpose of relieving 
the poorer parishes. The City of Lon- 
don, under that Act, had to pay a 
rate of 5d.in the £, and St. George's, 
Hanover Square, a rate of 4d. in the £. 
That was a wholly unexpected charge, 
levied for the first time; but it fell 
entirely upon the occupier. No one who 
had looked into the question could deny 
the injustice of the present condition. 
It was a burden which ought to fall 
equally upon the owner, who received 
rent under a lease, and the occupier. 
Until he heard the speeches of the hon. 
Members for Leeds and Salford he 
thought that there was a general con- 
sensus of opinion as to this injustice. 

Mr. G. W. BALFOUR said, that he 

had admitted a theoretical injustice to a 
certain very small extent, amounting 
only to part of the sinking fund on loans 
raised for permanent improvements. 
That was the conclusion of the Com- 
mittee which sat on this subject. 

*Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE said, that he 
had not misrepresented the hon. Member, 
who described the remedy suggested by 
the Committee of 1892 as of no great 
importance. The case had never been 
better stated than by the right hon. 
Member for St. George’s, Hanover 
Square, in 1871, when introducing the 
Local Government Bill of that year. 
The right hon. Gentleman said at that 
time :— 


‘““The Government have become more and 
more convinced that both justice and public 
policy require that the owners shall pay a 
certain portion of the taxes. At present, 
through the nature of the contract made be- 
tween the occupiers and the landlords, by which 
the former engage to pay the whole of the rates, 
any increased rate which is not foreseen by 
either party falls entirely on the tenants. This 
is a question more seriously affecting t'e towns 
than the country districts; but it is genefally 
inexpedient that the landlords should be allowed 
to contract with their tenants that the local 
authority should impose no taxation on them. 
With respect to Imperial taxation, such a prac- 
tice is not permitted, for if it were legal to make 
contracts that the whole of the income-tax should 
be paid by the tenants, the House of Commons 
would be hampered in its legislation, knowing 
that in any increase in the income-tax the pay- 
ment would fall, not on the landlords who ought 
to pay their fair proportion, but exclusively on 
the occupiers. The result of the present state 
of things has been that many great improve- 
ments in the metropolis, Liverpool, Manchester, 
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and other large towns have been made during 
the last ten years exclusively at the cost of the 
occupiers without the landlords contributing a 
single shilling towards the expense. The 
Government have decided that such an anoma- 
lous state of things shall no longer exist ; and a 
provision rendering void any engagements by 
which owners contract themselves out of local 
taxation is embodied in this Bill.’’ 


Again, in 1892, the right hon. Member 
for Midlothian, speaking on _ the 
Motion which had been referred to, 
said : 

‘‘It appears to me beyond all doubt that 
under our present system ground rents enjoy 
undue exemption, and in the metropolis, in par- 
ticular, the owners of property have long en- 
joyed, at the expense of the ratepayers, privi- 
leges which are really unjust. I do not now 
speak of the manner in which these difficulties 
should be dealt with, but undoubtedly this is a 
matter as to which the people of London do look 
to effect a material change and improvement in 
their condition, and as to which I think, on 
grounds of justice and high policy, it will be im- 
portant to make a change.”” 

Mr. LEES KNOWLES: The right 
hon. Gentleman has ignored the Town 
Holdings Committee. 

*Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE said, that 
that Committee, by a party vote of nine 
to eight, drew up a Report which appa- 
rently ignored altogether the grievances 
| which existed. He could not admit the 
authority of that Committee as of any 
great value. There was another test of 
public opinion in this matter, and that 
was the attitude of the Moderate party 





at the last County Council election. He 
had observed that the Moderate candi- 
| dates had almost vied with the Progressives 
in describing the grievances which at pre- 
sent existed and in suggesting remedies. 
The programme of the Moderate Party 
contained reference to this question of 
ground-rents. The Moderates criticised 
the Progressive Party for their want of 
action in three years, and for having 
been unable to come to any agreement 
as to what should be done, and the 
Moderate Party pointed out that the 
reform of the existing system was a 
question not of phrases, but of equitable 
division of the burden. Lord Cadogan, 
now a Member of the Council, himself a 
ground landlord, a Member of the late 
Government, and eminently qualified to 
give an opinion, used these words in his 
Address to the electors of Chelsea :— 

‘* With regard to the taxation of ground- 
values, the discussion of which has occupied so 
large a share of the time of the Council, I can 
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only say that these ideas do not appear to.me| method would be found, that the diffi- 


to be objectionable. I will approach med 
consideration without prejudice, and with 
sincere desire to act with impartial ‘paites 
and fairness to all.’’ 


So the House might conclude that the 
universal opinion of London was that 
there was a grievance for which a 
remedy ought to be found, and he 
hoped they might look forward to the 
Moderate Party on the London County 
Council, where they had considerable 
power, vieing with the Progressives in 
the endeavour to frame a satisfactory 
scheme. Certainly, in view of the 
general consensus of opinion, he should, 
without committing himself to any par- 
ticular scheme or promising immediately 
on the part of the Government to intro- 
duce a Bill, heartily support the motion 
of the hon. Member, who had presented 
his case to the House with so much 
ability. But he must frankly admit 
that between the recognition of the 
grievance and the application of a remedy 
there was room for much difference of 
opinion. The subject was an extremely 
difficult one, and the consideration 
given to it did not point to any general 
concurrence of opinion as to what should 
be done. The London County Council 
had given a great deal of time to the 
thorough investigation of the subject, 
and he believed he was right in saying 
had not yet come to a final determina- 
tion as to the remedy. 

Mr. DALZIEL: They have suggested 
three modes of dealing with it. 

*Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE said, that 
was so, but they had not been able to 
determine which was the best. He be- 
lieved the general opinion was rather in 
the direction of the scheme of the hon. 
Member for South Hackney (Mr. 
Moulton). He had listened carefully to 
the speech of the hon. Member for Glas- 
gow (Mr. Provand), and noticed that he 
did not commit himself to any definite 
scheme. He indicated several methods 
by which his object could be effected, 
and, among others, he mentioned Muni- 
cipal Death Duties, the rating of vacant 
land, the appropriation of some part of 
the unearned increment, and the separate 
assessment of ground value as distinct 
from building value, so ably advocated 
by the hon. Member for South Hackney, 
but he did not commit himself to any 
one scheme. He said that no doubt a 


Mr. Shaw-Lefevre. 


culties were not insuperable, and he 
appeared to think that the Government 
ought to undertake the duty of finding a 
remedy. 

Mr. PROVAND: Hear, hear. 

*Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE said, several 
other Members had spoken in support of 
the motion, and, with the exception of 
the hon. Member for South Hackney, 
who had a very definite scheme which 
he expounded with great ability, there 
was no common coneurrence of opinion in 
favour of any definite plan. Under these 
circumstances he did not think it was 
incumbent upon him at the moment 
to determine what was the best mode of 
dealing with this difficult subject. All 
he could say was that he felt himself 
entirely in sympathy with the case the 
hon. Member had made out. He had 
presented a grievance in respect to the 
position of occupiers in urban districts, 
a real and substantial grievance, and 
for his own part he (Mr. Shaw- 
Lefevre) would have great pleasure 
in conferring with hon. Members on 
the subject with a view to devising 
the best remedy. He could not com- 
mit the Government to any promise 
of immediate submission of legislative 
proposals, or to an obligation to discover 
a definite scheme in the matter. With 
regard to the Amendment which the hon. 
Member for Salford (Mr. Knowles) pro- 
posed to move, and which referred to 
the recommendations of the Committee 
of 1892, it was hardly necessary to say 
it stood self-condemned. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Leeds (Mr. G. Balfour) said these 
recommendations had no importance, and 
everybody who had listened to the De- 
bate, or had studied the subject, must 
come to the conclusion that the remedy 
proposed in the Amendment was insufli- 
cient and inadequate. It could prove no 
settlement of the question, though he 
frankly admitted the Report of that 
Committee did decide one certain prin- 
ciple, which would be of value in the 
examination of the case. One prin- 
ciple of value presented in the Report 
was that in which the Committee recom- 
mended that in future contracts between 
land-owners and intending builders of 
houses, for the purpose of protecting 
owners from the payment of rates during 
leases, should be made void, and that 


owners of land should bear their propor- 
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tion of taxation. He felt no doubt then 
that the House would reject the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Salford, 
and would accept the original Motion of 
the hon. Member for Glasgow. 

Sir EDWARD CLARKE(Plymouth) 
said, that there was little time to discuss 
in detail the speech the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had made, but he would have 
time to make a few observations on the 
curious character of the speech. It was 
an extremely important subject that had 
been discussed, and it was not usual for 
a Member of the Government to heartily 
support an Amendment to the Govern- 
ment proposal to go into Committee of 
Supply unless he was prepared to deal 
in a specific way with the question before 
the House. Now, they had waited for 
this speech with interest, because the 
hon. Member who moved the Resolution 
said he looked forward to a declaration 
of the intention of the Government, and 
that was an important matter in the 
Debate, because no private Member 
could deal with the question. What 
had the House had from the right hon. 
Gentleman of the intentions of the Gov- 
ernment? The right hon. Gentleman 
proposed to vote for a Resolution with 
regard to the terms of which he had said 
nothing whatever; and not a single 
phrase of it had passed his lips during 
his speech. But he had founded his 
support of the Resolution on what he 
called a consensus of opinion with re- 
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ber for St. George’s in 1871—now 24 
years ago. The right hon. Gentleman 
made a speech representing the policy 
then led by the right hon. Member for 
Midlothian, and he presumed he satis- 
fied his colleagues and followers at that 
time that he was right. Why had they 
not done anything during the last 24 
years? Had they really felt that there 
was the injustice they said, why had 
they not only failed to find a remedy, 
but when their representative spoke now 
he said his mind was not ready for 
any specific remedy at all? He thought 
the President of the Local Government 
Board distinguished between a grievance 
and an injustice. Grievance in the 
sense of complaint there undoubtedly 
was. A great number of persons com- 
plained that the result of the contracts 
they had entered into had been unsatis- 
factory and unpleasant for them. But 
that was an entirely different thing from 
injustice, and the whole of the first 
part of the right hon. Gentleman's 
speech sounded like an argument in 
favour of the legislative prohibition 
of long building leases ; because he 
pointed out the mischief that arose in 
consequence. But surely the right hon. 


| Gentleman did not think a large part of 


gard to the existence of a grievance. |the small property in London was held 


But the last time the matter was seri-| 


directly from a ground landlord? In 


ously discussed by a Committee of the} the larger majority of cases, with small 


House, the Resolution of the Committee 
was in direct conflict with the conclu- 
sion the right hon. Gentleman had ex- 
pressed. He was reminded in the course 
of his speech, while he was boasting so 
cheerfully of a universal consensus of 
opinion, that that Committee decided 
against him by a majority of nine to 
eight. He said that was a Party 
majority, and when it was against him 
he said it was a consensus of opinion on 
his own side. When any great measure 
was before the House, and the Govern- 
ment got its normal majority of 14, were 
they to say that was a consensus of 
opinion in their favour because it was a 
Party majority ? To prove the consensus 
of opinion which had been described, the 
right hon. Gentleman quoted a speech 
made by his right hon. Friend the Mem- 





| property there was a leaseholder standing 
| between the ground landlord and the 


tenant, and upon that leaseholder fell 
directly a great share of the burden of 
rates put on the occupier. Really the 
proposal upon the Paper was an almost 
meaningless proposal. The last few 
words were words of limitation. The 
hon. Member said no system of taxation 
(he, himself, supposed he meant no 
system of rating, because there was an 
essential difference) could be equitable 
unless it included the direct assessment 
of enhanced value of land due to the 
increase of population, of wealth, and the 
growth of towns. Why did he put in 
those last words! He agreed with him 
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that there should be an assessment of | 


value of land however enhanced, but if 
they were now to make an alteration 
which distributed between the occupier 
and the ground landlord the rating of 


London, they would not add a single 


shilling to the rating of London. At the 
present time £8,000,000 was raised, but 
it represented, as every Committee had 
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the House. 


But there were some facts in connection 
with the Bill which he could explain, 
and which were absolutely unique. The 
Bill had been read a second time and 
sent to a Grand Committee, and he had 
been expecting to hear some explanation 
of the course taken by that Committee. 

*Mr. LEES KNOWLES said, the 
Committee adjourned the consideration 
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recognised (and Lord Hobhouse and jof the Bill for the attendance of a 
Lord Farrer among others) that the representative of a Government Depart- 
rating of a house was the rating of the| ment, but he did not’ attend ; conse- 
building and the land. They could not quently, without advice and assistance, 
be separated. It had been tried over | the Committee were unable to proceed 
and over again, and in the rating of | with the Bill. The Bill was strongly 
property in London no attempt was supported by the Local Government 
made to do it. It was only when Board. 

exceptional cases were dealt with,suchas|; Mr. T. M. HEALY said, if that were 
railway stations, sewerage works, or so, the House ought to hear it from a 


great public institutions that any attempt 
was made to separate the value of the 
land from the value of the building. He 
thought they were entitled to have from 
the Government some specificdeclarations 
in this matter. No proposition that could 
be agreed upon as tangible had been put 
forward, and he was surprised that the 
right hon. Gentleman had enthusiastically 
declared for a Resolution for which he 
was not prepared to advance arguments, 
and the existence of which upon the 
Notice Paper was hardly recognised in 
his speech. 


Amendment agreed to. 


PLUMBERS’ REGISTRATION BILL. 


The Adjourned Debate on the Motion 
for the Second Reading was resumed. 


*Mr. LEES KNOWLES (Salford, W.) 
in reply to inquiries as to the object of 
the Bill, said that it parcelled out the 
country into districts for the education 
and examination of plumbers, who would 
be granted certificates if they could 
succeed in passing a theoretical and 
practical examination. When these cer- 
tificates were granted, men would not 
say that they understood plumbing 
when they really did not. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.) said, 
the question of examining and giving 
certificates to plumbers was an extremely 
interesting one, particularly at that time, 
when so many householders were suffer- 
ing from lack of water during frost, and 
subsequent flooding from burst pipes. 


Sir Edward Clarke. 


Minister. Why did not the Government 
endorse the statement that had been 
made ? 

Mr. LEES KNOWLES: I am not 
one of their supporters. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY said, it appeared 
the Bill had been referred by the Com- 
mittee to the Local Government Board, 
and by the Local Government Board to 
the Committee. Could the hon. Member 
assure them that, if plumbers were 
registered, householders would be saved 
from recent and present experiences! If 
plumbers were to be registered, why not 
blacksmiths and farriers? Why not 
shoemakers, barristers, and attorneys! 
If they were, it had done them very 
little good. But why did no one explain 
all this to the Grand Committee ! 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 


On the Motion for the Adjournment 
of the House, 


Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT (Croy- 
don) asked whether the House was to 


-understand that the Navy Estimates 


would be the first Order on Monday. 

Tue PATRONAGE SECRETARY 
Tro THE TREASURY (Mr. Tuomas 
Exuis): Yes, Sir. 

*In answer to Mr. R. W. Hansury 
(Preston), Mr. THOMAS ELLIS said, 
he could not say whether the Army 
Estimates would be taken on Thursday. 


The House Adjourned at Five minutes 
past Twelve o’clock till Monday 
next at three o’clock. 


An Asterisk (*) at the commencement of a Speech indicates revision by the Member. 
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Alteration of 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Monday, 11th March 18965. 


SAT FIRST. 


Lord Basing—after the death of his 
father. 


WILD BIRDS PROTECTION ACT, 1880, 
AMENDMENT BILL.—{u.1.] 
House in Committee (according to 
Order). 


Bill reported without Amendment ; 
Standing Committee negatived ; and Bill 
to be read 3* to-morrow. 


SEED POTATOES (IRELAND) BILL. 
On the Motion to go into Committee, 


Lorp KLIBBLESDALE said, he wished 
to reply to one or two points raised on 
the Bill the previous week by Lord Ash- 
bourne, which he was not able at the 
time to give specific answers upon. Lord 
Ashbourne asked what remuneration it 
was proposed to give the inspectors under 
the Act ; how many it was contemplated 
to appoint ; and whether there would be 
any objection to lay on the Table or 
publish in the Dublin Gazette or the 
Press the names and previous occupa- 
tions of the inspectors! Fifteen inspec- 
tors had actually been appointed, and 
it was not expected that any further 
appointments would be necessary. It 
would be inconvenient to publish the 
names, &c., of the inspectors, and it was 
not deemed necessary to do so. He 
might also point out that the late 
Government in 1890 did not publish the 
names of the inspectors then appointed 
by gazetting or otherwise. The remuner- 
ation of the inspectors would be three 
guineas a day, which included hotel ex- 
penses ; if Sundays were charged for, 
the charge was not to exceed one guinea. 
The inspectors were to be reimbursed for 
the actual expense of locomotion, includ- 
ing first class railway fare. 


Passed through Committee, and _re- 
ported without Amendments. 
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ALTERATION OF SCOTTISH 
BOUNDARIES. 
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*Lorp BALFOUR rose— 

‘To call attention to the Orders issued by the 
Secretary for Scotland regarding the alterations 
of boundaries in the case of the burgh of Stir- 
ling and the parish of St. Ninians; and in the 
case of the burgh of Ayr, and the parish of St. 
Quivox; and to ask what instructions were 
issued to the sheriffs who held the inquiries ; 
and whether the Secretary for Scotland will have 
any objection to making public the reports he 
received in these cases ¥’’ 

He said he would state briefly why it 
was necessary to raise the question. 
With regard to the burgh of Stirling and 
the parish of St. Ninians, he knew the 
whole circumstances of those places inti- 
mately, and he considered he was not 
going too far when he said that there 
was no necessity whatever for the change 
which had been made, or was proposed 
to be made, by the Order issued by the 
Secretary for Scotland. In the case of 
the burgh of Stirling, there was abso- 
lutely no allegation whatever that an 
benefit could possibly arise, either wit 
regard to the administration of the Poor 
Law relief or facilitating the work of the 
Parish Council in the future. Every 
authority in the district had objected to 
the alteration of the boundaries. The 
Parochial Board and the Kirk Session 
had objected, and petitions had been 
signed by over 500 ratepayers in the 
district against the change proposed. 
Amongst the anomalies which would be 
created, if the Order was carried into 
effect, was, that the Church and church- 
yard of the parish of St. Ninians would 
cease to be in the civil parish, and would 
be transferred to the burgh of Stirling. 
Many of the inhabitants of the parish 
believed that their claim to certain local 
endowments would be seriously preju- 
diced by the alteration, and a very strong 
feeling had been aroused in respect to 
the rate. The Boundary Commission, 
which was appointed under the Local 
Government Act of 1889, was asked to 
make this very alteration, and at that 
time it was refused. He thought it was 
a little hard that, without their knowing 
the reason which had actuated the Secre- 
tary for Scotland, so radical and violent a 
changehad been made as to take one-sixth 
of the valuation from St. Ninians and add 
it to the burgh of Stirling. The point 
he wished to put was, if the Order were in 
accordance with the report of the Sheriff 
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who held the inquiry, surely it would 
strengthen their hands to publish the 
report and if it were not in accordance 
with the report ; it appeared to him that 
that Enquiry was a delusion and a sham. 
The main question with regard to the 
burgh of Ayr was very much the same. 
He did not desire to call in question the 
alteration of the boundaries of the 
burgh, but what his friends in the 
locality did not understand was, why the 
landward parishes—the parish of Ayr 
and the parish of St. Quivox—had been 
united. They were separated throughout 
their whole length by the river Ayr, and 
there was no community of feeling be- 
tween the people of the two landward 
parishes. It would cause the greatest 
confusion in educational matters. The 
county clerk of Ayr had written to him 
to the effect that in the case of Ayr 
landward, as defined for School Board 
purposes, the School Board of that part 
of the parish, and of the quoad sacra 
ish of Alloway, were joined together 
y the Order so far as it related to 
School Board purposes could not easily 
be understood. 

Toe LORD PRIVY SEAL (Lord 
TWEEDMOUTH), in reply, said, that the 
instructions to the Sheriffs who held the 
inquiries were purely general. They 
were requested to hold a local inquiry on 
terms of the Local Government (Scot- 
land) Act into the various applications, 
and to report upon their general expe- 
diency or otherwise, the adjustment of 
the financial details being reserved for 
subsequent arrangement if necessary. 
There was no special instruction to the 
Sheriffs at all. The Secretary for Scot- 
land did not see his way to publish the 
reports of the Sheriffs. The Secretary 
for Scotland was himself responsible for 
the decision as to the division or junc- 
tion of these parishes. The reports re- 
ceived from the various Sheriffs and 
other gentlemen who had conducted in- 
quiries, were confidential documents sub- 
mitted for the information of the Secre- 
tary for Scotland, and had in no case 
been communicated to the public. 
course adopted in these particular cases 
was in accordance with that which had 
been followed in other cases where ap- 
plications had been made to place the 
whole of a burgh within a single parish. 
In the case of Stirling, the 40 days’ 
notice within which representations might 


Lord Balfour. 
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be received, expired on 6th instant, and 
representations from St. Ninians Paro- 
chial Board, and from certain ratepayers, 
were receiving careful consideration. In 
the case of Ayr (where the Poor Rate 
was 5d. in Ayr parish, ls. in Newton-on- 
Ayr parish, and ls. 5d. in St. Quivox 
parish), the 40 days had not yet expired, 
and certain representations as to the 
educational aspect of the proposed Order 
were now under the consideration of the 
Secretary for Scotland, in consultation 
with the Law Officers. The reason for 
joiningSt. Ninians with Stirling was that 
at this moment, for all purposes except 
Poor Law relief, St. Ninians was part of 
the burgh of Stirling. Stirling supplied 
it with water, gas, and police, and 
one street ran down two portions 
of the burgh and a portion of the 
one side of the street was in Stir- 
ling and a portion in St. Ninians. He 
could not agree with the noble Lord as 
to the universality of opinion in favour 
of St. Ninians remaining separate. On 
the contrary, he should like to quote the 
following extract from a letter from 
the county clerk— 
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‘*To those who are on the spot, and really 
know how matters stand, nothing would be more 
ridiculously wide of the mark than the state- 
ment that the Order is regarded by anybody as 
injurious to their interests and those of the 

r. The village part of the parish of St. 
inians is already part and parcel of Stirling for 
every purpose, save only that of Poor Law 
relief, and it is absurd to suppose that anyone 
can believe that to make Poor Law relief follow 
every other phase of civic life will prove in- 
jurious. So far as the village population is 
concerned, the real feeling is one of indifference 
whether the village is merged in Stirling or not. 
In the landward part of the parish, on the other 
hand, the feeling in favour of the Order is 
practically unanimous. There is entire absence 
of community of interest between the two parts 
of the parish, and now that elective Parish 
Councils are about to be established, the land- 
ward people desire the management of their own 
affairs. f am convinced that there is not a case 
in Scotland in which an Amalgamation Order 
would be more beneficial. 


The Secretary for Scotland had other 
information to the same effect, and he 
Lord Tweedmouth) was bound to say 
he thought the proper course had been 
followed. 


DISTRIBUTION OF PARISH COUNCIL- 
LORS, SCOTLAND. 

*Lorp BALFOUR asked, why the 

Local Government Board for Scotland 
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altered the distribution of Parish Coun- 
cillors agreed upon between the parishes 
of South Queensferry and Dalmeny ; and 
whether the Board will make public any 

mtations they received, and upon 
which they acted, either in that case or in 
the case of the parish of Bathgate. He 


said that these two questions had refer- | 


ence to the action of the Local Govern- 


ment Board for Scotland and not that of | 


the Secretary for Scotland. The direc- 
tion given in the Act of last year was 
that regard should be had to— 


“ the powers and duties of the Parish Council 


under this Act, and to the population and | 
special wants and circumstances of the parish.’’ | 


His case was, that in regard to the 
parishes of Dalmeny and Queensferry, 
the Local Government Board for Scot- 
land had disobeyed that instruction, and 
had had regard to nothing but popula- 
tion. The two parishes were amalga- 
mated by order of the Secretary for Scot- 
land, in spite of strong objections urged 
by the County Council and by the parish 
of Dalmeny. A conference took place 
between the County Council and the Town 
Council of Queensferry, and, at the sug- 
gestion of the Town Council, the number 
and allocation of Parish Councillors was 
fixed at nine ; and they were allocated— 
four to Queensferry and five to Dalmeny. 
That was actually proposed by the 
Town Clerk of Queensferry, and was 
agreed to unanimously by all con- 
cerned; and it was a_ reasonable 
arrangement, because the population of 
the borough was only about 150 in ex- 
cess of the landward district, the valua- 
tion of the parish was four and a half 
times as much as the town, and the area 
5,890 acres as compared with about 100 
acres. On the agreement being reported | 


to the Local Government Board, they County Council. 


wrote that they were unable to approve 
of the allocation— 
“in respect that the larger proportion of Coun- | 


cillors is assigned to the landward part of the 
ish, which has a smaller population than the 
hal area.”’ 
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raised from one part of the parish as 
| compared with the other, and when the 
| populations were so nearly equal, it 
was only fair that the landward 
|portion should have the deciding 
voice. It was a fact that, out of 
every pound which would be raised for 
Parish Council purposes, the landward 
part would have to find 16s. 3d., and the 
borough of Queensferry only 3s. 9d. Yet 
the latter was to have the preponderance 
of the voting power, which was not only 
‘unjust but was absolutely in the teeth of 
the plain directions put in the Act of Par- 
‘liament. In the case of Bathgate the 
Local Government Board had gone wrong 
|in the same way. There was, in the first 
‘instance, an agreement between the 
boroughs of Bathgate and Armadale, and 
‘the County Council of Linglithgow. The 
population of Bathgate was a little over 
5,000 ; the valuation was £14,000 ; and 
the number of electors 790. The popu- 
lation of Armadale was 3,190 ; the valua- 
tion was £5,500, and the number of 
‘electors 491. The landward part of the 
parish had a population of under 3,000 ; 
the valuation was nearly £26,000 ; and 
the number of electors 415. It was pro- 
posed, and at first agreed to, that there 
should be seven Councillors for Bathgate, 
three for Armadale, and five for the land- 
ward part of the parish. This agreement 
was afterwards departed from by Arma- 
dale, which asked for four Councillors ; 
and the Local Government Board, instead 
of abiding by an arrangement they had 
assented to, without any reference to the 
‘County Council, issued an order giving 
Bathgate eight Councillors, Armadale 
four, and five to the landward of the 
parish ; and he was informed that the 
Board absolutely refused to listen to any 
representation on the subject by the 
This was not only a 
flagrant disregard of the provisions of 
the Act, but it was contrary to the 
Circular which the Local Government 
Board had issued. According to that 
Circular, there ought to have been only 
15 Councillors for the parish ; and the 





The Local Government Board them-| Board made it 17 without making any 
selves confessed in that letter that they communication with any local authority. 
had regard to nothing but population, It seemed to him that the Local Govern- 
whereas they were enjoined by the Act ment Board had not acted quite fairly in 
to have regard to the special wants and this matter, and he should be glad if the 
circumstances of the parish. Surely, in| noble Lord, who would answer for the 
& case of that kind, when four and a half | Government, could see his way to make 
times the amount of money would be| public the grounds on which the Local 
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Government Board had come to their 
decision. 

Lorp TWEEDMOUTH said, he did 
not anticipate that the noble Lord would 
go fully into the case of Bathgate, and 
he was not prepared to enter in detail 
into the points that had been raised 
with regard to that parish. As to the 
cases of Queensferry and Dalmeny the 
Local Government Board had endea- 
voured to meet the wishes of all parties 
concerning the distribution of Parish 
Councillors as between the burghal and 
the landward parts of the new parish. 
The Local Government Board had laid 
down the principle that where the 
population of one portion of a parish 
considerably exceeded the population of 
another portion, they would not give a 
greater number of councillors to the 
smaller portion than was given to the 
larger portion. In this case the popula- 
tion of Queensferry was 200 greater than 
that of Dalmeny. Therefore the Local 
Government Board objected to give five 
councillors to Dalmeny and four to 
Queensferry. A proposition had now 
been made by the Town Clerk of Queens- 
ferry that there should be six burghal 
and five landward members — that 
Queensferry should have six and Dal- 
meny five. The Secretary for Scotland 
was willing to accept that proposal as a 
compromise. The whole matter was still 
under negotiation. 

*Lorp BALFOUR: How is that a 
compromise 4 

Lorp TWEEDMOUTH said, he 
understood the principal reason why the 
landward part of the parish objected to 
the number was that they thought four, 
as an even number, was inconvenient, 
and if they were given five members that 
would satisfy them. It was not so much 
a question of having a majority as of 
having a sufficient number of councillors. 
The proposal mentioned had been made, 
and it was the desire of the Local Gov- 
ernment Board to meet the views of the 
various parishes on the adjustment of 
these matters. 

*Lorp BALFOUR asked whether 
there was any hope of getting from the 
Local Government Board or the Secre- 
tary for Scotland their idea of what 
they were intended to consider, under 
the terms of the Act, as_ the 


special wants and circumstances of a 
parish? In what circumstances could a 


Lord Balfour. 
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clear case be made out for equality, or 
for a majority, on one side or the 

than had been made out in the cases 
submitted ? 

Lorp TWEEDMOUTH said, he had 
told the noble Lord that the Local Goy- 
ernment Board had laid down as one 
principle on which to act that the parish 
with the largest population should have 
& majority of councillors. 


LARCENY ACT AMENDMENT BILL, 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HERSCHELL), in moving that this Bill be 
read a second time, said that it had 
already been before their Lordships’ 
House. The object of it was to enable 
a person who knowingly received stolen 
goods in this country to be convicted of 
crime, although the goods had been stolen 
in foreign parts. 

Bill read 2. 


PERJURY BILL. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR moved 
the Second Reading of this Bill, the object 
of which, he said, was to consolidate and 
amend the law of perjury. This Bill 
was also before their Lordships last 
Session, when it was referred by the 
Standing Committee to a Sub-committee, 
and the form in which it was finally 
settled by the Sub-committee was that 
in which it now came before the House. 

Bill read 2°. 


House adjourned at Five minutes 
to Five o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, 11th March 1895. 


The House met at five minutes past 
Three of the Clock. 


QUESTIONS. 





THE DEFENCE OF LONDON. 
*Cotone. HOWARD VINCENT 
(Sheffield, Central): I beg to ask the 
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Secretary of State for War, if any mobi- 
lisation has ever been attempted of the 
land forces deemed available for the de- 
fence of London, Regular, Reserve, 
Auxiliary, Horse, Transport, and Guns ; 
and, in the contrary case, whether he 
can see his way to ascertain by experi- 
mental mobilisation, as in the case of the 

Navy, if the plans existing on paper are 
effective, and if in any particular they 
are susceptible of improvement ? 

*Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY 
or THE WAR OFFICE (Mr. Woopatt, 
Hanley): No mobilisation of the land 
forces designated for the defence of 
London has taken place. It is in con- 
templation that a small mixed force of 
all arms shall be mobilised this year in 
the neighbourhood of London, and it is 
anticipated that useful experience will 
result from this experiment. 

*CotoneEL HOWARD VINCENT: 
Will the Reserve men, the Militia, and 
the Volunteers be brought in, and will 
the attendance of the Reservists be 
compulsory or voluntary ! 

CotoneL LOCKWOOD (Essex, 
Epping): Will the men in the Home 
District be brought in ? 

*Mr. WOODALL: It will be a small 
experimental force from the Home 
District. 

Coioner LOCKWOOD: Will the 
entire force in the Home District be 
mobilised ? 

Mr. WOODALL: No; I have not 
said that. 


IRISH MAGISTRATES. 

Mr. W. E. MACARTNEY (Antrim, 
8.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, what 
steps, if any, the Lord Chancellor of 
Ireland proposes to take in the cases 
of Mr. Fitzsimons and Mr. Tierney re- 
cently appointed to the Commission of 
the Peace for County Cavan ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Morey, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne) : The Lord Chancellor states 
that he has been informed that neither 
of the gentlemen named in the question 
took any part in the proceedings at the 
Petty Sessions held on the 7th inst., to 
which I referred in my answer to the 
hon. Gentleman’s previous question of 
last Tuesday. The Lord Chancellor has 
made inquiries, and does not find that 
either of the gentlemen took part in any 
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illegality on the occasion in respect of 
which the prosecutions of the 7th inst. 
arose, and he does not propose to take 
any further action in the matter. 

Mr. MACARTNEY: Is the Lord 
Chancellor aware that one of these gen- 
tlemen presided on several occasions 
when complaints were made of persons 
living in the neighbourhood being boy- 
cotted ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I cannot answer 
that, and I do not think that the hon. 
Member can expect me todoso. The 
Lord Chancellor assures me that from 
all the inquiries which he has made he 
is satisfied that the persons on the Com- 
mission of the Peace are persons of 
respectability, and are fit for the post. 


POOR LAW VOTE IN IRELAND. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, (1) whether 
he is aware that the Clerk of Strabane 
Union has rejected the claim to a Poor 
Law Vote, lodged on behalf of Mrs. 
Mary Browne, a freeholder, valued at 
£55, because the value of her interest, 
which it is impossible to ascertain or 
accurately estimate, cannot be filled in, 
although in previous years the Clerk 
accepted such claims ; and that the same 
official rejected a form of claim lodged 
on behalf of a Mr. Toorish, on the 
ground that the column headed “ Nature 
of Ratepayer’s Interest” was filled up 
by the words “Immediate Lessor ; (2) 
does this official act on legal advice, or 
on instructions from the Local Govern- 
ment Board, or on his own view of the 
Poor Law Acts ; (3) what is the statute 
authorising such action by him; (4) is 
there any appeal or means of challenging 
his decision; and (5) as keen interest 
is taken in these contests locally, will 
the Local Government Board take any 
notice of the matter, or lay down any 
rule governing the reception or rejection 
of claims to vote? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : The Returning 
Officer reports that Mrs. Browne's claim 
was rejected because the nature of her 
interest in the property was not properly 
described, and that Mr. Toorish’s claim 
was rejected because the form did not 
contain a statement as to whether any 
rent was payable in respect of the pro- 
perty, these particulars being requisite 
for the purpose of compliance with the 
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statute (Section 15 of the Poor Law Act 
of 1862). The Returning Officer further 
reports that he never accepted claims in 
previous years unless properly filled up. 
In reply to paragraphs 2 and 3, it is the 
duty of the Returning Officer to conduct 
the election in accordance with the 
various statutes bearing on the subject 
and the general regulations of the Local 
Government Board, and, as required by 
Section 88 of the Poor Relief Act of 
1838, to make a Return to that Board 
of the persons elected Guardians “ accord- 
ing to the best of his judgment and 
ability.” In reply to paragraph 4, under 
Section '3 of the Poor Relief Act of 
1843, c sputed questions may be deter- 
mined by the Local Government Board. 
In reply to paragraph 5, the Local Gov- 
ernment Board have no authority to 
interfere with the Returning Officer in 
the making of his Return. When the 
Return is made, however, they have 
power to set it aside and order a new 
election if they think fit. 


RABIES IN DOGS. 

Mason RASCH (Essex, 8.E.): I 
beg to ask the President of the Board of 
Agriculture if he can state the number 
of cases of rabies (dogs) in 1889, 1890, 
1891, 1892, 1893, and 1894? 

*THe PRESIDENT or toe BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE (Mr. Hersert 
Garpner, Essex, Saffron Walden): The 
number of cases of rabies in dogs during 
the six years in question has been 312, 
129, 79, 38, 93, and 248. I may add 
that, practically, the whole increase in 
1894 as compared with 1893 has been in 
the two counties of the West Riding of 
Yorkshire and Lancashire, and that we 
have constantly been in communication 
with the Local Authorities in those 
counties as to the measures to be taken 
to bring about a more satisfactory 
position as regards this dangerous 
disease 


Mr. A. B. FORWOOD (Lancashire, 
Ormskirk): Is it not a fact that only 
of Lancashire are under the pro- 
‘ clamation as to the Muzzling Order, and 
that in places the dogs on one-half of a 
street may be muzzled, while on the 
other they are allowed to be running 
about freely ? 
*Mr. GARDNER: I do not think 
that that is quite the case. What the 
right hon. Gentleman says is, however, 


Mr. J. Morley. 
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partly right, for some portions of Lan- 
cashire are not under the Muzzling Order, 


COUNTY CESS IN GALWAY. 

Mr. P. J. FOLEY (Galway, Conne- 
mara): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
whether (1) he is aware that, on the 9th, 
10th, and 11th of January last, the 
county cess collector for the Barony of 
Ballinahinch, County Galway, Mr. Martin 
Mongan, with his bailiffs and two police- 
men, came into the district of the 
electoral division of Sellerna, in the 
union of Clifden, to levy the current 
spring cess by distress and sale ; that, 
although he had _ previously issued 
notices calling the people to pay him at 
his office, and many went there a dis- 
tance of nine miles, he did not attend ; 
that, on the said day, he refused to take 
the cess in more than 30 cases unless an 
additional sum of 2s. was paid in each 
case, the average amount in each case 
being about 4s. ; that one man, whose 
cess was only ls. 6d., was - charged 2s. 
costs, and another was charged 4s., the 
amount of the cess being about 13s. ; 
that those who had gone to Clifden to 
pay were charged as well as those who 
did not go; and that, in a few cases, 
where costs were at first refused, he 
made seizures and enforced payment of 
these costs; (2) with regard to these 
cases, is it lawful for a county cess 
collector to levy cess by distress and 
sale without previously summoning the 
parties and obtaining a warrant ; (3) is 
any charge over ls. in the £ on the 
amount of the cess illegal; (4) what 
steps did the Government take, before 
affording a police party to Mongan, to 
ascertain that his proceedings were law- 
ful ; (5) and is the cess collector bound 
to call at every ratepayer’s house for the 
cess 1 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I am informed 
that the facts are as stated in para 
graph 1. In reply to paragraph 2, the 
collector can levy cess by distress with- 
out previously summoning the parties. 
In reply to paragraph 3, any charge over 
ls. in the £1 for the expense of dis- 
training when a distress is —_ is 
illegal. In reply to paragraph 4, on 
veo of the olantens ‘elute to, the 
collector had in his possession a warrant 
authorising him to collect cess. No 





special police force was afforded, but 
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two constables were present when the 


cess was collected. In reply to para-, 
graph 5, the collector cannot levy a 
distress unless the ratepayer has refused 


to pay. 


FIFE COUNTY BOUNDARIES. 

Me. H. T. ANSTRUTHER (St. | 
Andrews Burghs): I beg to ask the 
Secretary for Scotland if he has had 
under consideration a petition to alter | 
the boundaries of the jurisdiction of the | 
Sheriff Courts in the County of Fife, and 
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| granting or withholding an arms licence 

\is vested by the law in the resident 
| Maaistrate, and I am bound to state as 
‘a result of the inquiries which I myself 
have made in this case that the licensing 
| officer exercised a reasonable discretion 
| in refusing to issue a licence to Mr. 
Casey. 

Mr. W. REDMOND : Is it not a fact 
| that all the Magistrates in the locality 
| recommended the licence ? 
| Mr. J. MORLEY: I am not quite 
sure of that. 


the objections of the Magistrates and | 


Council of Cupar Fife thereto ; and if, 


he can announce the conclusion at which | 
he has arrived in the matter ? 

Tue SECRETARY ror SCOT- 
LAND (Sir G. O. Trevetyan, Glas- 
gow, Bridgeton): The Sheriff of the 
County has held a full inquiry and heard 
all parties interested in this Petition. 
After careful consideration of his Re- 
port, and of the representations in 
favour of the Petition and against it, I 
have decided to make no change in the 
existing boundaries. 

Mr. DALZIEL (Kirkcaldy District) : | 
I wish to ask whether the fact was taken | 
into consideration that a strong repre- 
sentation was made by the District | 
Council on the subject ? 

Sir G. O. TREVELYAN : That fact | 
was considered, but notwithstanding, I | 
came to the conclusion I have stated. 

Mr. DALZIEL : I beg to give notice | 


that I shall call attention to this | 


matter. 


CARRYING ARMS IN IRELAND 
Mr. W.REDMOND (Clare, E.): I beg 


to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord | 


Lieutenantof Ireland whether he isaware 
that Mr. P. M. Casey, of Crusheen, 
County Clare, applied four times to Mr. 
Brady, R.M., for a licence to carry a 
gun to protect his crops without receiving 
any reply to his applications; and, 
whether in view of the fact that Mr. 
Casey’s application is supported by all 
the Magistrates in his district, he will 
order the licence to be granted to him ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The resident 
Magistrate informs me that application 
has been made to him by Mr. Casey for 
a licence to keep firearms, but that he 
has felt himself unable to grant the ap- 
plication, and has personally informed 
Casey to this effect. The discretion of 


DISTRESS IN IRELAND.. 

Mr. W. REDMOND : I beg to ask 
|the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland whether his attention 
has been called to the distress existing 
in the Tulla union, County Clare ; and 
whether he will consider the advisa- 
bility of spending some of the grant for 
relief of distress in Ireland in the Tulla 
district ? 

*Mr. J. MORLEY : The Inspector of 
the Local Government Board has re- 
| cently visited this union, but so far as 
can be ascertained there is no abnormal 
distress at present such as would render 
| it necessary to open relief works. 
| Mr. L. P. HAYDEN (Roscommon, 
‘8. ): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to 
| the Lord Lieutenantof Ireland (1) whether 
‘he has received from the Guardians of 
| the Castlerea Union a copy of a Resolu- 
‘tion, unanimously adopted by them on 
the 2nd instant (several clergymen 
| attending the meeting), in which they 

urgently press before the Local Govern- 
‘ment Board and the Chief Secretary the 
| necessity for public works in the district, 
particularly in the parishes of Kiltullagh 
and Loughglynn, which are very con- 
| gested, and in which abundance of work 
can be provided by roadmaking, and by 
the drainage of the Lung river and 
tributaries and the tributaries of the 
Suck ; and also calling upon the Con- 
gested Districts Board to immediately 
set on foot in the two congested districts 
works of public utility, as they have done 
absolutely nothing in that direction up 
to the present ; (2) whether he has had 
placed before him a scheme for a line of 
railway running through thisdistrict from 
Castlerea to Ballaghaderreen, on which 
it is proposed to expend £80,000, provided 
the sanction of the Government can be 
obtained to a maximum guarantee of 
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£600 per annum ; (3) whether it has been 
represented to him that only the Trea- 
sury consent is necessary to have this 
important work commenced immediately ; 
and (4) whether, in view of the necessity 
for providing employment during the 
summer, he will recommend the Treasury 
to consent to the proposal with as little 
delay as possible? 

*Mr. J. MORLEY : I have been fur- 
nished with a copy of the Resolution 
referred to in the first part of the ques- 
tion. The Local Government Board 
state that, owing to the severe winter 
and the partial failure of the potato crop, 
a number of small landholders and 
labourers are in straitened circumstances, 
but with a continuance of the present 
mild weather the outlook should much 
improve. The Guardians have been 
authorised to relax the restrictions on 
outdoor relief, and the Local Govern- 
ment Board are of opinion that cases of 
destitution can, for the present at all 
events, be met by this extension of the 
Poor Law. The Board’s Inspector will 
again visit this union shortly. With 
regard to the scheme for a line of rail- 
way between the places mentioned, the 
Irish Government has received from the 
Treasury a communication stating that 
their powers to contribute to baronial 
guarantees, under the Tramways Act of 
1883, are exhausted, and the promoters 
of the scheme have been so informed. 

Mr. A. O'CONNOR (Donegal, E.): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland—(1) whether 
he has received at the Local Government 
Board a Memorial from the inhabitants 
of Clondavaddog and Killygarvan, in the 
Milford union, praying for assistance 
towards the making of a road across 
Knockalla Mountain ; (2) whether he is 
aware that the late Chief Secretary ad- 
mitted in 1891 the need of the road, but 
stated that it could not be undertaken 
as a relief work, as destitution did not 
exist in the district ; and that the Con- 
gested Districts Board has promised to 
contribute to the expense; and, (3) 
whether in view of his own statement as 
to the condition of Glenvar and the 
neighbourhood, he will consider the pro- 
priety of furnishing the balance of the 
expense as a measure of relief ? 

*Mr. J. MORLEY : I have received 
the Memorial referred to in the first 
paragraph. The road in question would, 


Mr. L. P. Hayden. 
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I understand, be a very useful one, and 
the Congested Districts Board have 
agreed to contribute to the expense of 
making it, if undertaken by the county ; 
but, so far as the Local Government 
Board, are aware, there is no unusual 
distress in this part of the Milford 
union such as to render the opening of 
relief works necessary. It has been de- 
cided that a number of fishermen in 
Glenvar may be offered employment on 
the relief works to be opened in the 
Termon district, but this is an excep- 
tional measure, and arises from the 
losses sustained by these men during the 
recent storms. 

Mr. A. O'CONNOR: May I ask 
whether the Local Government Board 
reported a serious distress among the 
purely agricultural population ? 

*Mr. J. MORLEY: Of course I am 
informed there is distress, but not such 
as to justify interference beyond the 
ordinary Poor Law. 

Mr. D. KILBRIDE (Kerry, 8.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland—{1) whether 
his attention has been directed to the 
Memorial presented to the Kenmore 
Board of Guardians by the inhabitants 
of the townlands of Staigue and Liss, 
electoral division of Castle Cove, which 
was forwarded to the Local Government 
Board, stating the necessity that exists 
for some employment in this district, 
to enable the people to maintain 
themselves and their families; (2) 
whether he is aware that a road in 
the townland of Liss, commenced by 
the late Government as a relief work, is 
still unfinished, and, whether, having 
regard to the distress in the locality, he 
will direct immediate steps to be taken 
to have this work completed ; and (3) 
whether he is aware that the Congested 
Districts Board are giving no employ- 
ment in this neighbourhood at present, 
the pier at West Cove being completed 
last summer ! 

*Mr. J. MORLEY: Representations 
have been made alleging the existence of 
distress in parts of the Kenmare Union, 
but the Local Government Board, upon 
the information at present before them, 
see no sufficient ground for anticipating 
the occurrence of destitution of such a 
character as to justify the opening of 
relief works. In some of the poorer 
districts about Sneem the partial failure 
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of the potato crop renders it necessary for) *Mr. HERBERT GARDNER: It is 
some of the smaller landholders to seek | the case, as my hon. Friend observes, 
relief, and should this be so the Guar-| that the value of the butter, cheese, and 
dians will be authorised to extend out-| eggs imported into the United King- 
door relief to these classes. I under-|dom last year was very nearly 
stand that at Derrynane, in the vicinity £23,000,000, and that as regards butter 
of West Cove, works are at present there was an increase of about 
being carried out by the Congested Dis-| £1,500,000 in 1894 as compared with 
tricts Board. 1892, nearly £1,000,000 being attribut- 
_able to Denmark. I should he very 

| glad indeed to do anything in my power 

DELIVERY OF LETTERS IN LLAN- to encourage the supply of these articles 
ELIDAN, DENBIGH. | by home-producers, and I am glad to 

Mr. J. H. ROBERTS (Denbigh-| observe from reports which I have re- 
shire, W.): I beg to ask the Postmaster | ceived that the largely increased atten- 








General—{1) whether he will state 
whether he has received a Petition from 
the inhabitants of the parish of Llaneli- 
dan, in the county of Denbigh, in refer- 
ence to the delivery of letters in the 
parish ; (2) whether he is aware there is 
no daily delivery in a large portion of 
the parish, and that this results in serious 
inconvenience to the locality in ques- 
tion ; and (3) whether he will direct an 
inquiry into the circumstances of the 
case ? 

THe POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. Arnotp Mortey, Nottingham, 
E.): Inquiry is being made on this 
subject, and I hope very shortly to be 
able to arrive at a decision upon it. 

Sir J. KINLOCH (Perth, E.): I beg 
to ask the President of the Board of 
Agriculture if he has observed that, 
notwithstanding the great depression of 
agriculture in the United Kingdom, 
butter, cheese, and eggs to the value of 
nearly £23,000,000 sterling were im- 
ported last year from abroad, the im- 
ports of butter having increased from 
£11,985,190 in 1892, to £13,470,419 in 
1894, the increase on butter from Den- 
mark alone for the same period amount- 
ing to £1,000,000; whether he has 
considered any means of encouraging 
British agriculturists so to increase the 
production of home-made butter as to 
render unnecessary the large importa- 
tion from foreign countries; whether 
the difficulty of distribution could be 
overcome by enabling farmers, under a 
cheap rate of postage, to send butter 
direct by parcel post to the customer ; 
and, whether he will arrange with the | 
Postmaster General to facilitate the for- | 
warding of the butter under a special | 
rate of Id. per 17 ounces, so as to allow 


for the packing of one pound parcels ? | 





tion now given to technical instruction 
in dairying is resulting in a distinct im- 
provement of quality. The information 
we have been able to issue as to the 
systems in force in Denmark and else- 
where, has also, I trust, been of service 
to those concerned. With regard to the 
suggestion that special parcel-post rates 
should be allowed in the case of butter, 
I would say that the subject is one upon 
which both my predecessor and myself 
have been in communication with the 
Postmaster General, but there are 
serious difficulties—both practical and 
financial—in the way of any arrange- 
ment of the kind, as will be seen from 
the reply given by my right hon. Friend 
to the question of my hon. Friend, the 
Member for Leicester, on the 28th 
February. 

Mr. A. O'CONNOR : I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Trade if he 
can give the quantities of foreign oats 
and foreign barley imported into Ireland 
in 1892, 1893, and 1894; whether there 
has been an increase or decrease in the 
imports of those articles since the Budget 
Statement of last year ; and, what were 
the average market prices of Irish-grown 
barley and of oats respectively in the 
months of May, August, and November, 
in 1893 and in 1894? 

THe PRESIDENT or trae BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. J. Bryce, Aberdeen, 
8.) : The quantities of oats and barley 
imported into Ireland direct from foreign 
countries in the last three years have 
been as follows :— 


Year. Oats, cwts. Barley, cwts. 
1892 15,105 796,156 
1893 7,020 694,603 
1894 23,100 1,334,349 


The quantities of foreign oats and barley 
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into that country (imported direct) in 
the 10 months ended the 28th February, 
1895, as compared with the quantities 
imported in the 10 months ended the 
28th February, 1894, have been as 


follows :— 


Oats, Barley, 
cwts. cwts. 
Ten months to February, 
ee non «.  4€,020 741,916 
Ten months to February, 
1895... iss é 41,100 1,131,647 


There has, consequently, been an increase 
in the imports of those articles into 
Ireland, since the Budget statement of 
last year, in the case of oats of 34,080 
ewts., and in the case of barley of 
389,731 cwts. With regard to the 
average market prices of Irish grain, 
barley and oats, the following have been 
the prices at the Dublin Corn Exchange 
per barrel of 16 stone as regards barley, 
and per barrel of 14 stone as regards 
oats :— : 
Barley. Oats. 
1893. 1894. 1893. 1894. 
May ...... 11.9 14.9 12.6 12.0 
August ...none returned 14.3 13.7 11.4 
November 14.9 14.0 10.11 11.6 


Mr. A. F. JEFFREYS (Hants, Bas- 
ingstoke) : I beg to ask the President of 
the Board of Trade how many bushels 
of maize, barley, and oats, respectively, 
were imported into the United Kingdom 
last year ; and what is the annual cost 
to the country for making these 
Returns ? 

Mr. BRYCE: The December number 
of the Board of Trade Returns (page 16) 
shows the quantities in hundredweights 
of maize, barley, and oats, which were 
imported into the United Kingdom in 
1894. Taking the weights per bushel of 
the several sorts of grain named to be 
60 Ibs. to the bushel of maize, 39 lbs. to 
the bushel of oats, and 50 lbs. to the 
bushel of barley, the following would 
be, approximately, the quantities ex- 
pressed in bushels of maize, barley, and 
oats imported in 1894, viz. :—Maize, 
66,014,747 bushels ; barley, 69,987,420 
bushels ; oats, 43,017,229 bushels. If 
the hon. Member refers to the expense 
incurred in preparing the Returns of the 
articles mentioned in the Question, it 
does not seem possible to separate the 
cost incurred in respect thereof from that 
of preparing the Returns of Imports 
generally. 

Mr. J. Bryce. 
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WEIGHTS AND MEASURES ACT, 1889. 

Mr. J. A. M. MACDONALD 
(Tower Hamlets, Bow): I beg to ask 
the President of the Board of Trade 
whether he is aware that frequent com- 
plaints are made of the working of the 
Weights and Measures Act of 1889; 
and whether, in particular, he is aware 
that complaints are made of the want of 
uniformity of procedure on the part of 
the Inspectors appointed under the Act 
by the local authorities of the country ; 
and, if so, whether he proposes any 
amendment of the law ? 

Mr. J. BRYCE: Yes, Sir, I am 
aware that a certain amount of discon- 
tent is felt at the want of uniformity of 
procedure in the administration of the 
Weights and Measures Acts, but some 
variation appears to me to be inse- 
parable from the system of entrusting the 
administration of such measures to local 
authorities, and although certain incon- 
veniences do no doubt exist which the 
supervision of a central authority might 
remove, they seem to me to be out- 
weighed by the advantages of that local 
discretion and control which Parliament 
has more than once approved. 


INDIAN MILITARY PENSIONS. 

GenerAL GOLDSWORTHY: On 
behalf of the hon. Member for Wands- 
worth (Mr. H. Kimber) I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for India whether, 
notwithstanding Rule 17 of the Indian 
Pensions Regulations, the service out of 
India of Sub-Lieutenants of the Line, 
when not antedated, is not allowed to 
reckon as service for pension in the 
Indian Staff Corps; whether certain 
officers of the Marine Light Infantry 
who failed for the same entrance ex- 
amination for the Army that the Sub- 
Lieutenants of the Line passed, and who 
were subsequently brought into the 
Indian Staff Corps, thereby superseding 
the sub-lieutenants, are permitted in all 
cases to reckon as service for pension 
two years of their service out of India ; 
and whether he will recommend to the 
Indian Government that the service out 
of India of Sub-Lieutenants of the Line 
should in like manner be permitted to 
count for pension, in conformity with 
the abovementioned rule ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir E. Grey, in the absence of Mr. 
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H. H. Fowrer): Owing to the fact 
that under the War Office rules service 
for pension reckons only from date of 
first permanent commission, the facts 
are as stated in the hon. Member's 
question. It is not thought desirable to 
establish a different rule for Indian 
pensions. 


SECOND-CLASS BATTLESHIPS. 

Mr. A. B. FORWOOD (Lancashire, 
Ormskirk): I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Admiralty if he will state the number 
of first and second class battleships now | 
being built or preparing to be built by | 
England, France, and Russia _respec- 
tively, not included in Parliamentary 
Return (Navies, England and other 
Countries) No. 465, of December, 1883. 

Tue CIVIL LORD or rHe ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. Epmunp Rosertson, Dun- 
dee): Since the date of the Return of | 
December, 1893, seven battleships have | 
been commenced in this country, while | 
in France the Henri JV. has been given | 
up, and another battleship will be laid 
down in 1895; and in Russia, the 
Paris will be proceeded with. 





MIXED MARRIAGES IN MALTA. 

Mr. J. CARVELL WILLIAMS 
(Notts, Mansfield): I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colonies 
whether he can give any information as 
to the time when the decision of the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 
on the question of Mixed Marriages in 
Malta is likely to be given, the argu- 
ment having been concluded several 
months since ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tHe COLONIES (Mr. 
Sypney Buxton, Tower Hamlets, Pop- 
lar): I am afraid I cannot give my hon. 
Friend any information as to the time 
when the Lords of the Judicial Com- 
mittee will report to Her Majesty in this 
matter. 


LABOURERS AT WOOLWICH ARSENAL. 

Mr. J. KEIR HARDIE (West Ham, 
S.): I beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for War whether he recently received a 
deputation from the labourers employed 
in Woolwich Arsenal, asking whether the 
Government intended to pay labourers 
6d. per hour ; whether he is aware that 
this demand has been three times en- 
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and whether any reply has been sent to 
the deputation ? 

*Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY 
To THE WAR OFFICE (Mr. W. Woop- 
ALL, Staffordshire, Hanley): Yes, Sir, 
a deputation has recently been received 
from the labourers employed in Wool- 
wich Arsenal, asking, among other things, 
for a further increase to the minimum 
rate of wages. Their representation will 
receive very careful consideration. 


ACCIDENTS IN INDUSTRIAL EMPLOY- 
MENT. 


Mr. J. KEIR HARDIE: I beg to 
ask the President of the Board of Trade 
whether he will cause to be published 
monthly in the Labour Gazette, in 
addition to the number of accidents in 
a locality, the causes thereof ? 

Mr. J. BRYCE: The Labour Gazette 
publishes monthly summaries of certain 
classes of accidents in (1) factories and 
workshops, (2) mines, (3) on railways, 
(4) at sea, (5) in employments within 
the scope of the Notices of Accidents 
Act, 1894. The classification of causes 
is by no means an easy matter, and the 
space available in the Gazette is very 
limited ; but if the hon. Member will 
state more specifically what changes he 
desires to be made in the published 
Returns of any of the above classes of 
accidents, the suggestions will be care- 
fully considered. 


COALING FACILITIES AT GIBRALTAR. 


Mr. C. BILL (Staffordshire, Leek): I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for the Colonies whether it is the fact 
that in the summer of 1894 the Chamber 
of Commerce at Gibraltar was officially 
informed that the Government had 
decided on the construction of a mer- 
cantile mole for that harbour ; whether 
it has been decided that the expense of 
the construction of this mole is to be 
provided out of the revenues of the 
Colony, or by a grant from the Imperial 
Government ; and whether the works in 
connection with it will be commenced 
in the present year ? 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON: The 
Chamber of Commerce was informed 
that the Secretary of State would be 
prepared to give his best consideration 
to any well-devised scheme for improving 
the facilities for the coaling of merchant 
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vessels at Gibraltar. A scheme pre- 
pared by the Admiralty Director of 
Works has since been received and has 
been referred to the Governor for report, 
and until that report has been received 
and considered no final decision can be 
arrived at. I regret that I am unable at 
present to indicate the date at which any 
works will be commenced. No proposal 
that the expense of such a work should 
be paid from Imperial funds has been 
received by the Secretary of State. 





TORPEDO CATCHERS. 


Mr. C. T. GOURLEY (Sunderland) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Admi- 
ralty (1) if he can state how many and 
which of the torpedo catchers, built or 
being built, are constructed with tubular 
boilers ; (2) whether any and which are 
fitted with copper tubes; (3) whether 
those with copper, have proved not only 
a failure but dangerous ; and (4) will he, 
for the information of Members, have 
drawings of and a description of the 
Belleville and other types of tubular 
boilers placed in the Tea Room ? 

Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON : (1) 
Of the 42 torpedo-boat destroyers com- 
pleted and building, all except six are 
and will be fitted with water - tube 
boilers. (2) The boilers of nine of these 
ships were fitted with copper tubes 
throughout by the contractors, who were 
responsible for the design and preferred 
to use that material. (3) In three of 
the last named, on the Contractor's pre- 
liminary trials, failure of the copper 
tubes occurred in positions most exposed 
to the fire, and in one case was attended 
with fatal results. It was consequently 
decided to avoid further risk by sub- 
stituting — entirely in some of these 
vessels, and to a large extent in others— 
steel tubes for copper. (4) With regard 
to the last paragraph of the question, 
arrangements can be made to meet the 
wishes of the hon. Member. 


THE STEAMSHIP PORTUGUESE PRINCE. 

Mr. J. H. WILSON (Middlesbrough): 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade whether his attention has been 
directed to the written statement of the 
crew of the steamship Portuguese Prince, 
now trading between Rio Santos and 
Baki, and if he is aware that the crew 
of the said vessel states that her engines 
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and boilers are in a defective and unsea- 
worthy condition, and were so when she 
last left the United Kingdom; if his 
attention has been called to the treat- 
ment which the boatswain of the said 
vessel received at the hands of the cap- 
tain in consequence of his protestation 
that the engines and boilers were defec- 
tive; if he is also aware that some of 
the crew of this vessel died of cholera or 
malarial fever ; if his attention has also 
been directed to the statement made 
the crew with reference to the drinking 
water, which was pumped into the tanks 
direct from the River Plate ; and what 
steps he will take to cause a thorough 
investigation of the charges made by the 
crew of the said vessel ? 

Mr. BRYCE: The only information 
which the Board of Trade have received 
is contained in a letter received from the 
hon. Member on the 4th inst. Upon 
the receipt of that letter, Her Majesty’s 
Consuls at Rio de Janeiro and Santos 
were requested to report fully upon all 
the matters complained of ; and I have 
given instructions that when the vessel 
returns to this country, the fact shall be 
at once reported, so that if necessary 
further inquiry may be made. I have 
this moment received a telegram stating 
that the owners of the yessel do not 
admit the facts to be as alleged in the 
question, and that they are forwarding a 
statement to me on the subject. 


THE PORT OF SANTOS. 

Mr. J. HAVELOCK WILSON: I 
beg to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade whether he can state how many 
seamen have died at the Port of Santos 
on board of British vessels during the 
year 1894, and how many British vessels 
are now lying at that port without crews, 
with only a portion of their crews, and 
the number and rating of all of such 
crews still remaining alive ; whether he 
can state what remedy, if any, the 
relatives of deceased seamen may have 
against owners of vessels for compensa- 
tion in cases where men have been taken 
to Santos against their will and desire, 
and died there ; and if he will appoint 
a Select Committee of the House to 
inquire into the alleged serious loss of 
life on board British vessels at Santos 
during the past five years? 

Mr. BRYCE: I am unable to give 
the information asked for in the first 
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ph of the hon. Member's question, 
but I will endeavour to obtain it from 
Her Majesty’s Consul at Santos. Whe- 
ther the relatives of deceased seamen 
taken to Santos against their will have 
any remedy against the shipowner, is a 
legal question on which it is not for me 
to express an opinion. The regrettable 
loss of life on British vessels at Santos 
does not seem to be one calling for the 
appointment of a Select Committee of 
the House, but the Board of Trade have 
issued repeated warnings as to the un- 
healthy condition of the port, and 
notices are posted up at the Mercantile 
Marine Offices where seamen sign articles. 


POLICE IN COUNTY CORK. 

Captain DONELLAN (Cork, E.): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, whether his 
attention has been drawn to a resolution, 

by the Middleton Board of 
Guardians, on the 2nd instant, protesting 
against the establishment of a police 
barrack at Glenagare, county Cork, as 
unnecessary and unjust to the rate- 
payers, the locality being most peaceable 
and but a short distance from the town 
of Castlemartyr; and, whether, in 
deference to the strong public feeling 
thus expressed, he will advise the police 
authorities to reconsider the matter and 
abandon the project ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : My attention has 
beendrawn to the resolution in question. 
No police barrack has been established 
at the place referred to; all that was 
done was to locate two constables in the 
house of a particular individual for the 
purposes of special protection, and the 
employment of these constables on this 
duty will entail no extra charge what- 
ever to the ratepayers. 


SWAZILAND. 

*Sr E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
Sheffield, Ecclesall): I beg to ask the 
nder Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, (1) whether, by the Conven- 
tion of 18th December, 1894, with the 
Transvaal, Her Majesty’: Government 
have agreed that the Government of 
the South African Republic shall have 
and be secured in all rights and powers 
of protection, legislation, jurisdiction, 
and administration over Swaziland and 
the inhabitants thereof ; (2) whether the 
Swazi Government and people were 
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parties to that Convention, or were in- 
vited to take part in it; and (3), 
whether he will explain by what right, 
legal or moral, the British Government 
can thus dispose of the independence of 
a free people ? 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON: As re- 
gards the first question, the hon. Mem- 
ber will find the terms of the Conven- 
tion of 1894 in the new blue book 
already circulated. The answer to the 
second is in the negative. As regards 
the third question, I endeavoured, in 
the Debate on the Address, to explain to 
the House the position of affairs and 
how it had arisen, and, for answer, I 
must, without admitting the assumption 
contained in the question, refer the hon. 
Gentleman to my speech on that occa- 
sion. 

Mr. T. H. COCHRANE (Ayrshire, 
N.) asked if there was any information 
that the Boer troops were assembled on 
the borders of Swaziland 1 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON thought 
there were troops there under General 
Joubert. 

*Sir E. ASHMEAD- BARTLETT 
asked, whether the Government had 
given their consent to the military occu- 
pation of Swaziland by the Boers or 
the armed invasion of the country by 
the Boers. 


Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON: That 
question has not arisen (‘‘ Oh.”). 
LABOURERS’ COTTAGES IN IRELAND. 


Mr. A. O'CONNOR: I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland—(l) whether he is 
aware that Peter M‘Brearty filled a 
representation form under the Labourers 
Acts, and attended the Inspector’s in- 
quiry at Strabane, and that the Inspector 
condemned the man’s house as unfit for 
habitation ; (2) whether he is aware 
that the house has since been nearly 
destroyed by a storm; and (3) whether 
the Inspector will be authorised to make 
provision for the case ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : The Local Govern- 
ment Board inform me that the labourer 
named in the question had been offered 
by his landlord a good slated cottage, 
with half an acre of ground, and that the 
case did not, therefore, appear to be one 
in which a cottage should be erected at 
the expense of the ratepayers. The state- 
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ment in the second paragraph is sub- 
stantially correct, though I understand 
that the man is now residing in a com- 
fortable house which has been given to 
him by his landlord. 


THE LAND LAW (IRELAND) ACT, 1881. 

Mr. J. TULLY (Leitrim, 8.): I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury—(1) 
whether he is aware that the Board of 
Works, having refused a loan under the 
Land Law (Ireland) Act, 1881, to John 
Lynch, of Deffier, South Leitrim, have 
retained a sum of 10s. which he sent 
them as a preliminary fee ; and (2) whe 
ther, as the legal tribunals have, in the 
case of money-lenders, discountenanced 
the practice of retaining fees for pre- 
liminary expenses where no loan is 
granted, he will direct that this sum of 
10s. be refunded to John Lynch, the 
applicant for the loan ? 

Toe SECRETARY to tHe TREA- 
SURY (Sir J. T. Hrspert, Oldham) : 
The statement in the first paragraph of 
the question is correct. When an appli- 
cant first applies for a loan he is sent a 
copy of the regulations under which the 
loans are issued, one of which requires 
him, in forwarding his memorial, “ to 
transmit therewith 10s. to cover ex- 
penses in the event of the loan not 
being proceeded with.” This charge 
never covers more than half the actual 
expenses incurred in making the pre- 
liminary inquiries; and, under the 
circumstances, I do not think it would 
be right to refund the amount. 


ROAD CONTRACTS IN IRELAND. 

Mr. J. TULLY: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether he is aware that, at 
the last meeting of the grand jury for 
the Spring Assizes for the county of 
Longford, it was resolved, instead of con- 
tinuing the old system of paying road 
contractors where the county surveyor 
had to give certificates for payment for 
work three months before the work was 
done, that in future all road contracts 
should run either from Ist May or 
lst November, so that contractors who 
had a half-year’s work done in Novem- 
ber would be paid at the Spring Assizes, 
and contractors who had a half-year’s 
work done in May would be paid at the 
Summer Assizes; and whether, seeing 
that this system had been successfully 
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carried out in the County Kerry for the 
last 22 years, he is p to recom- 
mend the general adoption of this system 
by grand juries in Ireland, so as to 
obviate not only the necessity for any 
contentious legislation, but the incon- 
venience caused by the recent decision 
of the Court of Appeal in the case of 
M‘Intosh v. The Derry Grand Jury? 
Mr. J. MORLEY: It appears that 
the magistrates and cesspayers in the 
County Lonford adopted resolutions to 
the effect that road maintenance con- 
tracts should run from the Ist of May 
and the lst of November, and that the 
contracts should provide for a half-year’s 
work and a half-year’s pay. The general 
adoption of this form of contract seems 
most useful, and calculated to obviate, so 
far as future contracts are concerned, 
the difficulties that have been raised. 
The Executive have no power to con- 
strain grand juries to adopt this form 
of contract; but I have no doubt of 
their desire to meet the difficulty in 
question, and relieve the road con- 
tractors from the hardship of deferred 
payment. I have been unable to ascer- 
tain that the Longford grand jury 
passed any resolution on this subject. 


COUNTY COUNCIL LOANS. 

Mr W. JACKS (Stirlingshire) : I beg 
to ask the Secretary for Scotland if he 
is aware of the inconvenience to the 
County Councils being allowed under the 
Act to borrow only upon half the rates ; 
und if he can see his way to do anything 
to remedy this ? 

Sir G. O. TREVELYAN : In reply 
to the hon. Member, the Government 
intend to insert a Clause dealing with 
the point referred to in their County 
Councils Bill. 


CONCILIATION oa DISPUTES) 
BILL. 


Mr. G. W. WOLFF (Belfast, E.): I 
beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade whether the date of the Second 
Reading of the Conciliation - (Trade 
Disputes) Bill has yet been fixed ; and 
whether a day is to be given for its dis- 
cussion, or whether the Bill is to be read 
after 12 o'clock 4 

Mr. BRYCE: I am not yet able to 
say when the Second Reading of this 
Bill can be taken. I think that some 
time ought to be allowed for its 
discussion. 
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The Solway and 
BALLINCOLLIG BARRACKS, COUNTY 
CORK. 


Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State*for 
War whether Ballincollig Barracks, 
County Cork, are at present incapable 
of accommodating the cavalry regiment 
usually there stationed, numbers of 
soldiers being obliged to get quarters 
in the town; and whether, under the 
alleged circumstances, the enlargement 
of the barracks in question, affording the 
necessary housing for soldiers, might be 
soon undertaken 1 
*Mr. W. WOODALL: There is not 
accommodation in Ballincollig Barracks 
for a whole regiment of cavalry, and a 
portion of it is therefore stationed at 
Cork. The only men quartered in 
Ballincollig town are 17 married men, 
for whom quarters are not available in 
the barracks. There is no present inten- 
tion of enlarging the barracks; but 
some of the houses on the ground lately 
held by Mr. Magner will be used for 
the married soldiers’ quarters. 

Dr. TANNER: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for War if he is aware 
that a number of families are now 
threatened with eviction from the Gov- 
ernment farm at Ballincollig, and that 
the heads of these families are employés 
in the Ballincollig Powder Mills; and 
whether, his attention having been 
directed to the impossibility of obtaining 
local house accommodation for these 
families, a reconsideration of the ques- 
tion might be favourably undertaken 1 

*Mr. W. WOODALL : I am sorry that 
inconvenience should be caused to the 
six families referred to by the resump- 
tion of this War Department land for 
necessary military purposes. When the 
land was taken over in December from 
the tenant under whom they were sub- 
tenants, they were reinstated as care- 
takers on the understanding that the 
houses would be required to be given up 
on the 25th March for military purposes. 


COUNTY WEXFORD TELEGRAPHIC 
FACILITIES. 

Mr. P. FFRENCH ( Wexford, 8.): beg 
to ask the Postmaster General whether 
a telegraphic office is to be opened at 
Kilmore Quay; and whether he will 
inquire if a telegraph office at Kilmore 
Village would meet the requirements of 
the public much better ? 
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Mr. ARNOLD MORLEY: Very 
careful inquiries were recently made, and 
I came to the conclusion that the require- 
ments of the public in the South-east of 
the County of Wexford would best be 
met by telegraph offices in Bridgeton, 
Broadway, Killinick, and Kilmore Quay. 
I can hold out no hope that an office can 
be granted to Kilmore Village; but I 
need scarcely say that I shall be glad to 
consider the representations in the letter 
which the hon. Member has forwarded 
to me. 


THE SOLWAY AND TWEED FISHERIES. 

Mr. W. J. MAXWELL (Dumfries- 
shire): I beg to ask the Secretary for 
Scotland—(1) whether, under the refer- 
ence to the Royal Commission on the 
Solway and Tweed Fisheries, the Com- 
missioners will inquire into the laws 
applying to the white fisheries, as well as 
into those relating to the salmon fish- 
eries of the Solway Firth; (2) whether 
they will inquire into the salmon and 
freshwater fisheries of Scotch rivers (in- 
cluding the Esk) comprised in the oper- 
ation of the Solway Act, together with 
the laws applying to the said fisheries ; 
(3) whether, in view of the repeal of the 
Solway Act, 1804, by 24 and 25 Vic., 
c. 109, so far as it applies to England, 
that portion of the Solway not now com- 
prised in the operation of the Solway 
Act will come within the purview of their 
inquiry; and (4) whether, in terms of 
the reference, the Commissioners will be 
entitled to inquire into the validity of 
the titles by which the fixed engines in 
the Solway are now held? 

Mr. BRYCE: The reference to the 
Royal Commission on the Solway and 
Tweed Fisheries will include all the 
fisheries of the Solway Firth, but had 
not been intended to include the salmon 
and freshwater fisheries of the rivers 
which flow into the Firth. The Solway 
Act of 1804 is still in force, except so 
far as it applies to salmon in English 
waters, and its area, which includes the 
whole of the sea within a line drawn 
from the southernmost point of Cumber- 
land to the Mull of Galloway, will be 
within the reference. As regards the 
fourth paragraph, I apprehend that 
questions of the title to private property 
such as would in ordinary course come 
before a Court of Law will hardly be 
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matter for the inquiry of the Commis- 
sioners. 

Mr. W. J. MAXWELL: Will the 
right hon. Gentleman not extend the 
scope of the inquiry so as to include the 
whole question affecting fishing in the 
Solway ? 

Mr. BRYCE: I will consider the 
question, but I think, as at present 
advised, the inquiry will be found to be 
very large. 

Mr. W. J. MAXWELL: I beg to 
ask the Secretary for Scotland, whether 
he has considered the Order of the 
Board of Trade for the creation of the 
Cumberland Sea Fisheries District ; 
whether the Cumberland District Com- 
mittee will hav2 power to make by- 
laws regulating the white fisheries in the 
upper part of the Solway Firth where 
the fishing is mainly carried on by 
Scotch fishermen ; and, whether, pend- 
ing the inquiry by the Royal Commis- 
sion into the Solway Fisheries, he will 
decline to create an administrative body 
with power to regulate the fisheries in 
that part of the Solway regarding which 
the inquiry is to be made ! 

Mr. BRYCE: As regards the Order 
for the creation of the Cumberland Sea 
Fisheries District, the draft was com- 
municated to my right hon. Friend the 
Secretary for Scotland in the first in- 
stance. The Order does not apply to 
any Scottish waters. I am not disposed 
to deprive the county of Cumberland of 
advantages which they desire, and which 
have been obtained upon nearly the 
entire coasts of England and Wales ; but 
the application and working of the Sea 
Fisheries Regulation Acts in the area of 
the Solway will be within the reference 
to the Commission, and if, in consequence 
of any recommendation of the Commis- 
sioners, Legislation should ensue, any 
necessary adaptation of those Acts can 
be provided. 


THE CROFTERS ACT. 

Sir D. H. MACFARLANE (Argyll) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary for Scotland, 
if the announcement which he has made 
that the Government intend to postpone 
the Introduction of the Bill to amend 
the Crofters Act until after the issue of 
the Report of the Deer Forests Com- 
mission, indicates an intention to include 
in the proposed Bill provisions for the 
distribution of any lands reported to be 
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available for the extension of existing 
crofter holdings and the creation of new 
holdings ? 

Sir G. O. TREVELYAN : I cannot 
give any information to my hon. Friend 
as to the contents of the proposed mea- 
sure until I introduce it to the House. 

Sir D. H. MACFARLANE asked, 
whether it was the intention of the 
Government to introduce the Bill of last 
year, or whether the House was to wait 
for Legislation until the issue of the 
Report. Was there the smallest pro- 
spect of any effective Legislation this 
year ? 

Sir G.O. TREVELYAN : I think we 
are more likely to carry a Crofters Bill 
through the House if it embraces all the 
principal subjects of grievance. I am 
quite sure that a Crofters Bill would not 
be considered by the House until the 
Commission which has sat so long has 
reported. 

Dr. MACGREGOR (Inverness, E.) : 
Are the Government in earnest at all in 
this matter? Or are they not endea- 
vouring to humbug, not only their sup- 
porters, but this House ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order ! 

Dr. MACGREGOR : On the point of 
order I insist upon an answer, Sir. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Gentle- 
man is not entitled to insist on an 
answer. 


THE LOCAL GOVERNMENT ACT, 1894 

Sir R. PAGET (Somerset, Wells): I 
beg to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board if he will be good 
enough to arrange for the publica- 
tion, in some convenient form, of a Copy 
of all orders, general orders, rules and 
regulations issued by the Board in con- 
nection with the Local Government Act, 
1894, with the view of assisting district 
and parish councils and parish meetings 
in the orderly execution of their various 
and complicated duties ? 

THe PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. SHaw 
LeFevre, Bradford, Central) : Several of 
the general orders and circulars issued 
by the Local Government Board under 
the Local Government Act, 1894, were 
only of a temporary character; but I 
think it desirable that those of a more 
permanent kind should be laid before 
Parliament, and I am considering which 
of them should be thus dealt with. 
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COLLEGE, GALWAY. 

Mr. P. J. CLANCY (Dublin Co., 
N.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
whether he will favourably consider the 
question of establishing a Chair of Agri- 
culture in the Queen’s College, Galway ? 


Mr. J. MORLEY: The charter | 


granted to this college in 1849 provided 
for a chair of agriculture. Subsequently, 
however, the Irish Government came to 
the conclusion that the three colleges of 
Galway, Cork, and Belfast would be 
benefited by the augmentation of the 
stipends of the professors at the cost of 
the abolition of certain of the then exist- 
ing chairs, and it was decided to abolish 
the chair of agriculture as of subordinate 
importance to the colleges regarded as 
educational establishments. This change 
was practically carried into effect by the 
new charters of 1863, which provided 
that the next vacancies in that chair 
should not be filled. A re-establishment 
of the chair of agriculture would probably 
necessitate a fresh allocation of the en- 
dowment and reduction of the stipends 
of the other chairs, and I am not aware 
of the existence of any general desire for 
the re-establishment of the chair at 
Galway College. 


ANTHRAX IN NORTH DEVON. 
Mr. A. BILLSON (Devon, Barn- 
staple) : It beg leave to ask the President 
of the Board of Agriculture (1) if his 
attention has been called to a serious 
outbreak of anthrax in North Devon, 
whereby one farmer has lost upwards of 

60 animals during the last few days ; (2) 
if the regulations of the Board provide 
for any compensation in cases of anthrax ; 
(3) and whether he will consider the 
desirability of issuing fresh regulations 
by the Board with reference to this 
disease ? 

*Mr. HERBERT GARDNER: My 
attention has been called to the recent 
serious outbreak of anthrax near Ilfra- 
combe, and I have been in communica- 
tion with the local authority on the 
subject. The Regulations of the Board 
provide for the payment of compensation 
where animals are slaughtered by a Local 
Authority with a view to prevent the 
spreading of disease, but in anthrax this 
course is not often desirable. With 


reference to the third paragraph of my | 
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new and revised Order on the subject of 
anthrax was issued a few days ago, to 
come into force on the Ist prox. I shall 
| be very glad to supply a copy to my hon. 
Friend. 


ATTACK ON BRITISH GUIANA POLICE. 

Sir G. BADEN-POWELL (Liverpool, 
|Kirkdale): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether officers and members of the 
British Guiana police last winter were 
attacked by Venezuelan armed forces, 
seized, and carried into Venezuelan terri- 
tory from British territory ; whether he 
can state what has happened to these 
British subjects, and when they were 
enabled to return to their homes; 
whether the Venezuelan Government 
have offered any explanation ; and what 
steps the Government propose to take to 
arrange the questions in dispute which 
give rise to such international complica- 
tions ? 

Sir EDWARD GREY : Some officers 
and members of the British police force 
were seized on the right bank of the 
river Cuyuni and taken to a Venezuelan 
station at El] Dorado, early in January. 
They were released onthe 20th of January, 
and all of them have now returned to 
Demerara. The Government of Vene- 
zuela have summoned the General Com- 
missioner on the Cuyuni and the Military 
Commander to Caracas to give explana- 
tions, and have appointed a special com- 
mission to investigate the matter. Her 
Majesty’s Government will wait for a 
reasonable time to hear what is the result 
of the inquiry instituted by the Govern- 
ment of Venezuela before they determine 
what reparation should be required. 


THE BALTIC AND NORTH SEA CANAL. 

Sir G. BADEN-POWELL: I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Admiralty 
whether he can now state what arrange- 
ments are in contemplation as to the 
presence of British ships of war at the 
approaching opening of the Baltic and 
North Sea canal ? 

Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON : The 
Channel Squadron is to attend. 


PRISON WARDER’S ALLOWANCE. 
Mr. J. W. LOWTHER (Cumber- 





land, Penrith): I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury, whether the 
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superannuation allowance of ex-Warder | to earn grants on the teaching of draw- 
Lewis, of Carlisle, is included amongst ing in elementary schools, may be granted 
the sundry small pensions for which a | to teachers who do not hold the elemen- 
Supplementary Vote under Class 6 is | ‘*"Y drawing certificate, bat who sat 
PP y | the conditions of Form No. 1,294 of the 
now asked ? |Department of Science and Art, and 
Sir J. T. HIBBERT : No, Sir ; it is | who have been recognised teachers in 
not. |elementary schools within the meaning 
| of Section 3 of the Elementary Educa- 
THE SUNDAY ENTERTAINMENT tion Act, 1870, and of Paragraph 31 of 
PROSECUTION | eh 
, | the Code of 1894, for seven years prior 
Mr. W. P. BYLES (York, W. R.,/|to the 1st September 1891, though not 
Shipley): I beg to ask the Secretary of | actually certificated for the whole seven 
State for the Home Department, whether | years, and although their periods of 
his attention has been drawn to recent! service as recognised teachers may not 
prosecutions undertaken by a common’ have been continuous ! 
informer under the Act of Parliament, Tue VICE PRESIDENT or tue 
21 George ITI, c. 49, of certain gentlee COUNCIL (Mr. A. H. D. Actanp, 
men in Leeds engaged in promoting the York, W. R. Rotherham): The answer 
instruction of the people ; whether he has to this question is in the affirmative. 
observed the summing up of Mr. Justice I am much obliged to the hon. Member 
Mathew, before whom these actions were | for calling my attention to the matter. 
tried, and also the rider of the jury that | 
the aforesaid Act ought to be repealed;| TELEGRAPH SERVICE PROMOTION. 
and, whether he can hold out any hope’ Mr. F. A O’KEEFFE (Limerick): I 
that the Government would assist in| beg to ask the Postmaster General 
passing a Bill which proposed to modify | whether the rule of the Postal Telegraph 
or repeal the before-named statute, or in | Service, that second-class officers, trans- 
any other way to prevent further similar ferred from one office to another, are 
proceedings against the promoters of placed at the bottom of their class in the 
lectures and music on Sundays ? office to which they are transferred, has 
Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror always been rigidly enforced, and if he 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. would explain why it has been departed 
Asquitn, Fife, E.): I agree with my from in the case of the second-class 
hon. Friend that it ought not to be officer recently transferred from Killar- 
possible to institute proceedings of this ney to Limerick, he having been placed 
kind in such a case. In the instance to/| over the heads of the second-class staff, 
which he refers, the action happily mis- by being promoted to a first-class ap- 
carried. The Government cannot under | pointment, and how the plea of exchange 
take to legislate on the subject, but they is sustained, seeing that both officers 
will look favourably on any well con- | held different itions in their respec- 
sidered proposal for rendering the law tive offices; whether it is a fact that, 
more rational and less open to abuse. owing to this system, only one local 
Mr. BYLES asked whether, if a Bill | second-class officer has been promoted 
dealing with the question came down/in the Limerick Telegraph Department 





from the House of Lords, it would be) 
looked on favourably by Government? 

Mr. ASQUITH: The Bill would not 
be unfavourably looked upon because it 
came from another place ; but I can- 
not promise that facilities would be 
given to it. 


DRAWING IN ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS. 


Mr. J. H. JOHNSTONE (Sussex, 
Horsham) : I beg to ask the Vice Presi- 
dent of the Committee of Council on, 
Education, if certificates of qualification | 


Mr. J. W. Lowther. 


within the past six years; and, will he 
cause further inquiry to be made into 


the whole treatment meted out to the 


second-class staff at Limerick ? 

Mr. ARNOLD MORLEY : Yes, Sir ; 
it is the general practice when an officer 
is transferred from one office to another 
that he enters the class to which he is 
transferred at the bottom. As I in- 
formed the hon. Member, the exchange 
of officers between Limerick and Kil- 
larney was made in the interests of the 
Service. If the staff at vither office has 
anything to complain of, and will bring 
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forward the subject of their complaint 
through the prescribed official channel, I 
will undertake that it shall be carefully 
inquired into and considered, and if the 
hon. Member cares to call at the General 
Post. Gffice I will arrange that an officer 
of the Department shall put him in pos- 
session of all the facts. 


DISMISSAL OF SCHOOL TEACHERS. 

Mason RASCH: I beg to ask the 
Vice President of the Committee of 
Council on Education whether he has 
considered the position of teachers, who 
are now liable to dismissal at the will of 
the managers of schools ; and, whether 
he will grant them some security of 
tenure by permitting an appeal to the 
Department, without which no dismissal 
should be valid ? 

Mr. A. H. D, ACLAND : This ques- 
tion has been frequently under my con- 
sideration, and I should be very glad if I 
could do something to mitigate the hard- 
ships which arise in connection with this 
matter. It is very difficult to discover a 
satisfactory remedy, though the Depart- 
ment has given much attention to the 
subject. I may, however, say that I 
do not think a general power of appeal 
to the Department would work well. I 
do not intend to lose sight of the matter. 


RELIEF OF DISTRESS IN WEST HAM. 


Mr. J. KEIR HARDIE: I beg to 
ask the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board whether he has given his 
sanction to the proposal made to him by 
a deputation from the Guardians of the 
Poor of the West Ham Union, which 
waited on him on 18th February with 
reference to an offer of the guardians to 
contribute a sum of £500 to a similar 
sum of £500 to be subscribed by the 
county borough of West Ham, and a 
like offer affecting the Leyton Urban 
District Council, the money so subscribed 
to be used on relief works for the un- 
employed ! 

Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE: A deputa- 
tion of the Guardians of the Poor of West 
Ham was received by me with reference 
to the proposals mentioned. I informed 
them that I was advised that they were 
not legally empowered to make the con- 
tributions suggested, and that I had no 
power to authorise them to do so. 
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ROYAL ENGINEER INSPECTION 
DIVISION, WOOLWICH. 

Mr. J. KEIR HARDIE: I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for War 
whether an order has recently been 
issued to the staff of the Royal Engineer 
Inspection Division at Woolwich, inform- 
ing them that the whole of their time is 
at the disposal of the Government, and 
prohibiting them from taking any posi- 
tion as a member of a public body or 
otherwise ; whether one member of the 
staff was dismissed for refusing to accept 
these conditions ; and whether it is in- 
tended to enforce the terms of the 
notice | 

*Mr. WOODALL: Public servants 
are allowed to accept positions on public 
bodies provided they do not interfere 
with the performance of their official 
duties ; but it is a fundamental principle 
that the state has a primary claim upon 
the whole of the time of its employés ; 
and, in cases where unusual pressure 
occurs or where the special work of an 
individual has fallen in arrear, overtime 
is liable to be called for. An order re- 
minding the officials in the Engineer 
section of the Inspection Department of 
their obligations was recently issued, and 
it is intended to enforce it. A writer 
who declined to abide by the order had 
his services dispensed with after receiving 
the usual notice. 

Mr. KEIR HARDIE: Am I to 
understand the answer to mean that no 
person employed by this Department 
may accept office in any public body 
meeting in the evening ! 

*Mr. WOODALL: No; the hon. 
Member is not to understand that. On 
the contrary, the order, which I believe 
is equally applicable to all Departments 
of the State, gives specific permission to 
public servants to serve on Parish 
Councils or any public body of which 
the meetings are held outside the time 
of their official duties, provided, of course, 
that, if their services are required by the 
State, that will be the first claim. 

Dr. TANNER: May I ask whether, 
in view of the fact that all the men of 
the Royal Engineer Inspection Depart- 
ment have been tradesmen before enter- 
ing that branch of the Service, it is 
advisable that these men should be 
allowed to take up jobs and to enter 
into competition with the local tradesmen 
at a time of great destitution and want ' 
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*Mr. WOODALL thought the question from 6d. to 9d. an hour. The hon, 


did not arise out of the answers he had Member must recollect that the estab- 
given, and asked for notice. lished officers, in addition to their pay, 
derive great advantages from receivi 
fuli pay during the annual siavo, dai 
WAGES OF POST OFFICE SERVANTS. during their absence when ill, as well as 
Mr. KEIR HARDIE: I beg to ask free medical attendance. The postmen 
the Postmaster General whether he can receive also uniform and an allowance 
say how many postal employésin London for boots. These advantages are esti- 
over the age of 18 years receive a weekly | mated to be, in the case of postmen, 
wage of 24s. and under; whether these equivalent to an additional wage of not 
are established men; what are their much less than 5s. a week. The hon. 
hours of labour ; at what hour do they| Member should also recollect that all 
begin duty, and when is the day’s work established officers have the prospective 
over ; and whether he proposes to abolish advantage of pensions on retirement, 
or modify the early morning and evening while every well-conducted postman can 
attendance at present performed by the look forward to good - conduct stripes, 
sorters in the London district ? /each of which carries an allowance of 1s. 
*Mr. ARNOLD MORLEY: There|a week. I have given careful considera- 
are 9,646 established officers on the’ tion to the question whether it is prac- 
postal side in London—-sorters, porters, ticable in any way to modify the early 
and postmen—paid upon scales, with a| morning and late evening attendances 
minimum of 18s. or 20s. a week, rising at present required from 29 per cent. of 
by annual increments in the case of| the sorters at the General Post Office, 
postmen (in the City) to 34s. a week, and I have invited the men themselves 
and in the case of sorters to 56s. a week. | to suggest how this can be done without 
Of these at the present time 4,937 re- any unreasonable addition to the cost. 
ceived 24s. a week or less. The large But the difficulties of doing so appear 
proportion of officers on the lower steps so great that I cannot hold out much 
of the scale is mainly due to the rapid | hope that these duties will be altogether 
growth of the Service and to the large abolished. Many of the men, I am in- 
additions which have been made in recent | formed, prefer these split duties to con- 
years to restrict the hours of duty to an tinuous duties at inconvenient hours, 
eight-hour day and to prevent, as far as such as all-night duties. 
possible, overtime being worked by the 
regular force. There are in addition | 
nearly 1,000 unestablished officers doing) OBSTRUCTING A FEMALE FACTORY 
a full day’s work, who receive in most’ INSPECTOR. 
cases 18s. a week. Of these a quarter, Mr. J. KETIR-HARDIE: I beg to 
are ineligible, by reason of age, for ap-| ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
pointment. The remainder—about 750) Department whether his attention has 
—have been taken on within the last | been called to the sentence passed on an 
18 months, in order to reduce overtime Ashton draper who was found guilty of 
amongst the established staff. These obstructing Miss Anderson, an inspec- 
750 persons are all eligible for appoint- tor under the Factory and Workshops 
ment, being, as a rule, between the ages Act, in the performance of her duties, 
of 18 and 20, and steps are taken from and ordered to pay the costs of the 
time to time, as opportunities occur, to prosecution ; and whether he proposes 
place them on the establishment as taking any action in the matter? 
sorters or postmen. All these persons Mr. ASQUITH: My attention has 
work for eight hours daily (Sundays been called to this case. The magis- 
excepted). But the hours of attendance trates convicted the offender, and I have 
vary in each case in accordance with the no power to increase the penalty which 
requirements of the work. In addition in the exercise of their discretion they 
to these full-time men, there is a body thought fit to impose. I shall take care 
of about 2,400 auxiliary postmen, who that this workshop is kept under ob 


work from two to six hours a day, and servation, and that the law is strictly | 


are paid at a rate varying, according to enforced there, so far as the Inspectors 
the hours at which the duty is performed, of Factories can enforce it. 
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781 Berriew 
THE NIGER COMPANY AND DRINK 
TRAFFIC. 


’ Mr. W. 8S. CAINE (Bradford, E.) : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs if his attention 
has been called to a communication to 
the Liverpool Daily Post, from Mr. 
G. A. Moore, managing director of the 
Oil Rivers Trading and Exploration 
Company, stating that the Niger Com- 
pany pay their Native labourers’ wages 
in spirits, in face of one of their own 
laws forbidding it; that Kroomen are 
also paid partly in spirits; that the 
Niger Company also pays a great amount 
of its treaty subsidies in spirits, and that 
practically no restrictions whatever are 
placed on the sale of gin and other spirits 
by the company’s agents; and what 
action does he propose to take in the 
matter ? 

Sir E. GREY: I am informed that 
if proof can be adduced of any agent 
having, in defiance of the regulations, 
paid wages in spirits, such agent will be 
dismissed. This applies equally to 
Kroomen. When treaties were originally 
made the natives insisted, according to 
the then existing practice, on receiving 
their subsidies partly in spirits, but three 
years ago instructions were given that 
in all such cases the natives were to be 
induced to accept other goods in place 
of spirits. In nine-tenths of the com- 
pany’s territory the sale or barter of 
spirits is absolutely forbidden, in the 
remainder the sale is restricted by a 
system of licences. 


BRITISH SPHERE OF INFLUENCE IN 
THE NILE VALLEY. 

*Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs whether there is any 
foundation for the recent statements of 
M. De Brazza, French Commissary 
General for the Congo, that the recent 
treaty between France and Belgium 
secures to France access to the Valley 
of the Nile, and will enable the French 
to settle the Egyptian Question in a 
way consistent with French interests ; 
and of M. Déloncle to the effect that 
the same treaty practically cuts across 
the famous English route from the Cape 
to Cairo; and whether, in view of the 
importance to Egypt and to British 
influence there of keeping the whole 
Nile waterway free from any Foreign 
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occupation or control, -Her Majesty's 
Government will now clearly state that 
the whole Nile waterway is within the 
British sphere, and that no Foreign 
occupation of the Nile will be permitted 
by Great Britain ? 

Sir E. GREY: I cannot discuss the 
personal opinions of different individuals 
as to the future effect of the recent 
agreement between France and Belgium. 
The relation of that agreement to British 
interests will continue to receive the 
careful attention of Her Majesty's 
Government. The extent of the British 
sphere of influence in the Nile Valley is 
defined by the agreements made with 
Germany and Italy in 1890, and I 
cannot add to the definitions given 
there. 

*Sr E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : 
Can the hon. Baronet state whether this 
definition includes within the British 
sphere the whole Nile water-way ? 

Sir E. GREY: No; but the Egyp- 
tian and British spheres together do 
cover the whole Nile waterway. 


WAR OFFICE—MEDICAL DIVISION. 

Mr. R. W. HANBURY (Preston) : 
I beg toask the Secretary of State for 
War whether he is now in a position to 
state the result of the inquiries he 
promised during the Debate on the 
Medical Vote last year to make into the 
distribution of the duties in the Medical 
Division of the War Office ? 

*Mr. W. WOODALL: The Secretary 
of State made full inquiry into the dis- 
tribution of work in the Medical Division 
of the War Office, and satisfied himself 
that the professional officers and the 
civilians were appropriately employed 
on professional and clerical work respec- 
tively. Medical officers who are neces- 
sarily changed frequently could not 
properly discharge the duties which 
devolve upon the principal civilian 
clerk. 


BERRIEW SCHOOL SCHEME. 

Viscount CRANBORNE (Roches- 
ter): I beg to ask the Vice President of 
the Committee of Council on Education 
whether a scheme has been made, under 
the Welsh Intermediate Act, in respect 
of Berriew School; and whether, as a 
petition was duly presented against the 
scheme, in accordance with Section 15 
of the Endowed Schools Act, 1873, he 
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will explain why the scheme has not 
been laid upon the table of the House? 

Mr. ACLAND: In October last, 12 
of the 20 petitioners wrote, desiring that 
their names might be withdrawn from 
the petition. In these circumstances 
it was not held that there was any such 
petition before the Department as would 
justify them in laying the scheme before 
Parliament, and it was accordingly sub- 
mitted to Her Majesty for approval. 
The course adopted was in accordance 
with precedent in cases where a petition 
to lay a scheme before Parliament had 
been withdrawn. The same course was 
pursued in the case of the second scheme 
for Dauntsey’s Charity under the late 
Government. In fact, the Department 
have always hitherto proceeded on the 
assumption that no other course was 
open to them. The procedure was con- 
sidered so much a matter of course that 
it was not brought under my notice. 

Viscount CRANBORNE: Is the 
right hon. Gentleman aware that the 
action of the Department in not laying 
the Scheme on the Table is contrary to 
the Act of Parliament ’ 

Mr. ACLAND: Not in the view 
of the legal advisers of the Department, 
either now or in the course of any former 
Ministry. 

Viscount CRANBORNE: When 
the right hon. Gentleman speaks of 
‘legal advisers,” does he mean the Law 
Officers of the Crown or the legal ad- 
visers of the Department ? 

Mr. ACLAND: The legal advisers 
of the Department. 


SALE OF SPIRITS AT GIBRALTAR. 

Mr. W.8. CAINE: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, if it is the case that proprietors 
or managers of coal hulks at Gibraltar 
are allowed to purchase spirits in bond, 
and to resell them by retail, without 
paying duty, to firemen and sailors of 
steamers lying alongside their hulks ; 
and if he is aware that constant com- 
plaints have been made by captains of 
steamers to the Governor without effect ! 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON : We have 
no information on the subject, but in- 
quiry will be made. 


THE FIRE IN TRINIDAD. 
Sir G. BADEN POWELL : I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for the 


Viscount Cranborne. 
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Colonies whether he can give any 
further information as to the disastrous 
fire reported to have taken place in Port 
of Spain, the capital of the Colony of 
Trinidad ¢ 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON: We have 
as yet received no details in regard to 
the very lamentable fire at Port of Spain 
of which we heard with great regret. I 
fear that the damage is very great. It 
is estimated at £500,000. 


PARISH COUNCILLORS. 

Mr. WALTER H. LONG (Liverpool, 
West Derby): I beg to ask the Attorney 
General whether a member of a Parish 
Council becomes disqualified for con- 
tinuing to hold his office as councillor by 
taking an allotment which is under the 
management of the Parish Council ? 

Tur ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
R. T. Rerp, Dumfries Burghs): In 
answer to the hon. Member's question, I 
have to say, that in my opinion, a mem- 
ber of a Parish Council does not become 
disqualified for continuing in office by 
reason of his taking an allotment. If 
the hon. Member desires I will give my 
reasons. 

Mr. W. H. LONG: I beg to ask the 
Attorney General if a member of a 
Parish Council can be a recipient of any 
charitable or other funds distributed by 
the Council ? 

Sir R. T. REID said, whether or not 
a member of a Parish Council can be a 
recipient of a charitable or other parish 
fund distributed by the Council, must 
depend wholly on whether he is a trustee 
of the charity either in his individual 
capacity or as member of the Parish 
Council. 

Mr. W. H. LONG put the case of a 
recipient from a fund for which trustees 
were appointed by the Parish Council of 
which he was a member, and in the pro- 
ceedings of which he took a personal 

rt. 

Sir R. T. REID: I will endeavour to 
answer without notice. I think in that 
case, the persons appointed being trustees 
and not the Council ; therefore, the per- 
son securing benefit from the charity 
would not be disqualified, because he is 
not trustee. 


THE BUDGET. 
Mr. T. R. BUCHANAN (Aberdeen- 
shire, E.) asked the Chancellor of the 
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Exchequer when he proposed to intro- 
duce the Budget. 

Toe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby) : 
The financial statement for the year will 
not be made until after the Easter 
Holidays. 

Mr. J. H. DALZIEL : Can the right 
hon. Gentleman say if, and when, a Vote 
on Account will be taken? 

Sir W. HARCOURT: Yes; it is 
intended to ask for a Vote on Account 
before March 31. 


HOUSE DUTY. 

Sir G. BADEN-POWELL: I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury, 
whether, in levying House Duty, the 
“annual value” is the same as the 
assessed value in Schedule A of the In- 
come Tax ; and, if not, then what is the 
definition of this “annual value ” ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT: If the annual 
value of a house is given separately for 
the purposes of Schedule A, the same 
value is taken for House Duty purposes. 
If it is not given separately under 
Schedule A, a valuation on the same 
principle is made for House Duty. The 
definition of “annual value” in the 
House Duty Act is “the full and just 
yearly rent,” that is, the full value at 
which the premises are worth to be let 
by the year. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


SUPPLY--COMMITTEE, NAVY 
ESTIMATES. 
Motion made and question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


ADMIRALTY ADMINISTRATION. 

*Mr. H. O. ARNOLD-FORSTER 
(Belfast, W.), in moving the Resolution 
of which he had given notice, wished to 
make it clear at the very outset that it 
was not his desire nor intention to make 
any attack whatever either upon the 
Administration generally or upon the 
Admiralty in particular. On the con- 
trary, he took this opportunity of offer- 
ing his humble congratulations to the 
Civil Lord as the only representative of 
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his Department of the House, upon the 
really admirable Estimates presented to 
Parliament this year. Even in the 
short time which had elapsed since the 
Estimates were issued he had been able 
to examine them closely, and he be- 
lieved that he expressed the universal 
opinion when he said that they were in 
many respects the most satisfactory and 
practical set of Estimates that had 
been drawn up for many a long day. 
To those who, like himself, had for so 
many years devoted what small influence 
they could bring to bear to the task of 
creating and arousing public .opinion 
with regard to the Navy, it was a source 
of deep satisfaction tofindthatat last both 
Parties in theState had arrived notonly at 
a theoretical agreement, but were showing 
by unmistakableevidence their determina- 
tion to give the Naval protection which 
this country needs. It had been said that 
the present was an inopportune time for 
bringing forward this Resolution. Such 
was not his opinion. No better time 
could possibly be selected. He had 
noted the work of the present Board and 
of its immediate predecessors with a 
minuteness probably exceptional, and 
could tell of scores of instances where 
they had taken practical steps to render 
our defences more efficient, our prepara- 
tions more complete. In some instances 
the changes had been small, in others 
they had been great. But every change 
had been an evidence of the sincere de- 
sire of the Naval Lords to make our 
Navy into a real fighting machine. 
That was just the reason why he brought 
forward this Resolution. Ifthe Naval 
Lords were apathetic, discouraged or in- 
competent, there would not be the 
slightest hope of obtaining consideration 
for anything lik a serious change. But 
so clear was the evidence of a desire for 
reform and efficiency, that he was en- 
couraged to make suggestions which 
under other circumstances would only 
be a waste of time. He was under no 
illusion in this matter. The change 
he advocated would not be made now 
or immediately, and the very last people 
who would consent to it would be right 
hon. Gentlemen on the two Front 
Benches, who not unnaturally were 
averse to change in the forms of adminis- 
tration to which they had been accus- 
tomed. The change would come in 
time, but it would probably come as so 
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many other changes came at the Ad- 
miralty, as the result of the pressure of 
= opinion. He started on the 

tion which no one would dispute, 
that the object, and the only object of 
maintaing the Navy was to enable it to 
carry on a successful war, and that to- 
wards this end, and this end alone, the 
whole organisation of the Navy should 
be directed. Was the organisation of the 
Navy at the present time directed to that 
object? Was there any proper organi- 
sation of the Navy for the purpose of 
carrying on successful war? He thought 
there was not, and if asked for reasons he 
would say they were twofold. In the first 
place, if such an organisation existed, we 
should know of itsexistence ; in the second 
place, the invariable experience of the 
past teaches us that such an organisation 
does not exist. He had long learned to 
disbelieve in the mysteries of Public 
Departments, or to credit them with 
great reserves of power and resource be- 
yond what were known to the public. 
Who at the Admiralty was charged with 
the preparation of the Navy for war? 
He did not mean the mere equipment of 
ships and the provision of guns, but the 
planning beforehand of the operations of 
war, the distribution of the Navy with 
a view to the carrying out of those 
operations, and the execution of those 
plans when a war breaks out. Was there 
such a person at the Admiralty ? Clearly 
not ; and, further, clearly there could not 
be. The professional members of the 
Board of Admiralty, like the civilian 
members, were the mere creatures of a 
political party, not one of them ap- 
pointed for any definite term of office, 
not one of them, however excellent his 
qualifications, certain to retain his post, 
and the tenure of office of all of them 
might be a day, a month, a year, or five 
years. If business, especially such busi- 
ness, could be done on such conditions, 
the Admiralty was altogether different 
from any other institution in the world. 
It would be hard to select a more 
capable set of officers than the present 
Sea Lords. But to-morrow some vote 
upon a purely political question might 
end the official existence of all of them. 
He was aware that the practice of re- 
moving the Naval Lords on the change 
of Administration had been of late 
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practice had been departed from, and it 
was just this fact that encouraged him 
to press his point. He found that in the 
last 24 years there had been no less than 
30 changes among the naval members of 
the Admiralty Board. In 1885-6 there 
were, including the First Lord, but not 
the vther Parliamentary Members, no less 
than 12 changes during the two years. 
Could any business, much less such 
difficult and complicated business as this, 
be conducted under such conditions ! 
The changes on the Board of Admiralty 
were too frequent for its work to be 
done with the maximum of efficiency. In 
any private business a constant change of 
directors would be deemed detrimental to 
its interests ; the same thing applied just 
as much in this case ; and until the initial 
difficulty was overcome and naval officers 
in charge of responsible duties were 
given time to thoroughly learn those 
duties, and then to apply the know- 
ledge they had acquired, there would 
never be perfect administration of the 
Navy and preparation in case of war. 
On the Continent much thought and care 
were given to the Naval and Military 
Establishments, and it was an essential 
preliminary to the conduct of war that 
a specially qualified officer should be 
trained to prepare for such a contingency, 
and should be supported by a properly 
trained staff. He had no wish to copy 
Continental models, but it was necessary 
that some system of that kind should be 
adopted in this country in order to 
secure continuity of service in the most 
responsible positions. No doubt there 
would be some difficulty in obtaining an 
ideal system to carry out the principle he 
advocated, but one must speedily be 
adopted unless the efficiency of the Navy 
were to suffer to an alarming extent. 
Then, again, the division of duties on 
the Board of Admiralty was not cal- 
culated to have the best results. He 
trusted that there had been some re- 
arrangement and re-adjustment of those 
duties since the Report of the Harting- 
ton Committee. The duties of the three 
Sea Lords alone occupied nearly a page of 
small print ; and there was too great an 
accumulation of duties on one officer. 
For instance, the First Lord had charge, 
among a host of other matters, of all 
business relating to the Navy, of the 
Mersey Conservancy, and political ques- 


still remained the tradition though the} tions. The First Naval Lord was 
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charged with the distribution and the | those who told him that it was his duty 
organisation of the Fleet, maritime to have implicit confidence in the Admi- 
defences, strategical questions, the Intel- ralty at any time. He had no wish to 
ligence Department, naval uniforms, and | cast distrust upon the Admiralty officials, 
a number of other details; while the but complained that none of them were 
Second Naval Lord had charge of the definitely charged with the duty he 
manning of the Fleet, the personnel, edu- | wished to see performed, and would trust 
cation of officers, and the Naval colleges ; ‘absolutely to our Naval officers if they 
and the Third Naval Lord looked after | were only placed in a really fair position. 
the mat: riel generally. The Junior Lord | Year after year they were told to trust 
was charged with the transport services| the Admiralty and the Government to 
and the coaling of the fleet. Clearly what | be prepared for the eventuality of war. 
was everybody's business was nobody’s Over and over again were they told the 
business, and the danger was aggravated same thing, and with precisely the same 
by the fact that not one of these officers allowance of contempt for those who 
was responsible or could be made re- took a somewhat opposite view. But 
sponsible for the advice he gave to the what were the facts? When the Crimean 
First Lord. Responsibility should be| war was entered into the Government 
definitely placed upon their shoulders, of that day gave the same assurance 
and the First Sea Lord should be charged | that, no doubt, would be given to-night. 
with the duty of being able to say at any | But as a matter of fact, we were utterly 
moment whether, in his opinion, we were unable to carry on operations in the 
or were not prepared to undertake the Baltic, and when at last it was seen 
dangers and risks of war. Lord Harting- that special appliances were necessary 
ton’s Commission reported that there was to carry on the war, an order was given 
no system of co-operation between the two for 200 gunboats, and then it was found 
Services, and that there was practically that there was not enough timber to 
no organisation of the Navy for war, but build them. The result was, that they 
they had been told that some improve- had in that emergency to be knocked up 
had been effected of late. Certainly a from green timber, and soon after left 
Committee had been formed, with the to rot, or got rid of in the best 
object of producing harmony between the and most advantageous way possible. 
two Departments, and was composed of Then hon. Members would doubtless 
the Under Secretary for War, the First recollect the scare about the phantom 
Sea Lord, the Director of Naval Ord- fleet. In that case, again, precisely the 
nance, the Superintendent of Naval same assurances had been given of the 
Reserves, the Adjutant General, the | readiness of the Navy for war; but the 
Inspector General of Fortifications, and | country arose one morning to find that 
the Director General of Artillery. No | thestatement was totally unfounded. Still 
doubt that Committee did excellent | later on, in the next war scare, they were 
work, but it was not work of such a) told precisely the same thing; but the 
character as was really wanted. As a Navy was not then prepared for war, and 
matter of fact, it was powerless. It | the Admiralty knew it. Then came the 
could only recommend, and had _ no) story of the Northbrook programme, with 
chance whatever of securing any reforms | just the same result. The House was 
or improvements which it might recom- | assured, on the positive statement of a 
mend. He had been told that it was an | Cabinet Minister, that the Admiralty 
act of impertinence on the part of an|and Navy were prepared. But the con- 
outsider to criticise the Board of Admi-|trary was soon discovered, and 11 
ralty, but he did not think the Members| millions sterling were spent in order to 
of the Board took that view themselves.|enable the Navy to contemplate the 
Naval officers, some of whom were des-| possibility of war, six millions of which 
tined to hold office at the Admiralty, and| money were absolutely thrown away. 
others who had held high posts there,| At the time when there was the scare 
had again and again confirmed in the|of war with Russia, a very distin- 
strongest possible manner his own views | guished officer was actually appointed 
as to the deficiencies in our naval by the Admiralty, to his own certain 
arrangements; and. he was, therefore, | _ knowledge, to report to them on the 
compelled to disregard the counsel of | | existing appliances for coast defence—to 
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report upon the best scheme that could 
be improvised for the coast defence of 
the country in case war occurred. He 
had no doubt that if any hon. Member 
had got up in the House three days 
before and questioned the efficiency of 
our coast defences he would have been 
told by the Naval Minister of the day that 
the idea was preposterous. But the re- 
port of the officer proved the contrary ; 
in fact, his very appointment to the duty 
proved that the Admiralty were not 
prepared for war. He now came to the 
Hamilton programme. He had great 
admiration for that programme; but 
until within a few days of its produc- 
tion no information was vouchsafed to 
the House that that great need existed. 
Indeed, quite a different idea prevailed, 
for there was a belief that any great 
augmentation of the Naval Estimates 
was unnecessary. But public opinion 
was aroused, and information of the real 
state of the case followed. Again, up to 
last year, no single suggestion had been 
made by any responsible official that our 
fortresses abroad required attention. But 
at least three commanders-in-chief in the 
Mediterranean, and two commanders at 
Gibraltar, had called attention in almost 
identical terms to the unsatisfactory 
condition of the fortress of Gibraltar, 
and to its inadequate equipment for Naval 
purposes. It was not until public at- 
tention was drawn to the question that 
any sort of official statement was made 
with respect to the works to be carried 
out at Gibraltar. Last year, when the 
Chaneellor of the Exchequer made his 
statement with regard to the satisfac- 
tory character of our Naval defences, 
and made it on the specific authority of 
the Naval Lords, many of them were 
astounded by a statement which seemed 
to them to be utterly irreconcilable with 
what they believed to be the facts. 
Within 24 hours the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was obliged to modify his 
statement. Why? Because by a fortu- 
nate chance he had committed himself 
to the proposition that the Naval Lords, 
as individuals, approved his statement. 
T€ the right hon. Gentleman had con- 
fined himself, like his predecessors, on 
such occasions to the usual form, and 
had told them that the Admiralty, or 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, was 
responsible for what he said, not a word 
would have been heard, he believed, of 
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the enormously important correction 
which was supplied by the Naval Lords, 
No one, he hoped, would believe that 
he desired to undervalue the Navy, or 
that he doubted it would give a 
good account of itself in time of war. 
But our officers and men _ would 
be handicapped to a serious extent 
if their work were not prepared for them 
by a truly scientific method. Had the 
country any guarantee that such pre- 
paration even now existed? Could the 
Civil Lord of the Admiralty assure the 
country that the Naval preparations 
now were consonant with the views of 
the officers who would have to fight the 
Navy in case of war? The art of pre- 
paring for war was now a t scientific 
study. Little time would be allowed 
for preparation in the next war, for the 
methods of war were now sharp and 
short. He did not think anyone 
believed, despite the excellence of our 
Naval Lords ; despite the real, earnest, 
and excellent work that was being done 
by the Admiralty; that our Naval 
arrangements were such as would be in 
existence if the Navy were being ad- 
ministered solely with the object of con- 
ducting war successfully. What he and 
others who thought with him desired 
was, in the first place, that the work of 
preparing the Navy for war, the 
strategical distribution of our fleets, the 
preparation and execution of the com- 
bined movements which war must 
render inevitable, should be put under 
the control of a competent Naval officer, 
with an adequate staff; that such an 
officer should be appointed, not for the 
life of a Government, but for a definite 
and adequate period, and that he, on his 
responsibility, should advise the Cabinet 
on all such matters as were entrusted to 
him. He had no desire to detract from 
the responsibility of the Admiralty. He 
wished rather to add to it. He wanted 
to get rid of the necessity for those 
perpetual scares which had caused so 
much anxiety to the country, and had 
reflected so much disgrace on our Naval 
organisation. But the scares would 
never be prevented until the country 
knew for certain that a responsible 
officer had, in the exercise of his statu- 
tory duty, considered the whole of the 
Sater connected with our national 
efence, and had given his opinion with 
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regard to them. It would be mere affec- 
tation to pretend, after the experience 
they had had, that they could have any 
confidence whatever in a mere Parlia- 
mentary statement to the effect that all 
that ought to be done had been done. 

It might be so in one case, but they 
knew that in 99 other cases it had not 
been so. He was not sanguine enough 
to hope that the change for which he 
looked would be made instantly, but in 
the years which he had devoted to 
acquiring knowledge and information on 
Naval matters he had learnt at any 
rate one thing—that reforms advocated 
from the outside, which were derided at 
at the outset, were in the end accom- 
plished, especially if those reforms were 
advocated by men who had the welfare 
of the Service very closely at heart. He 
concluded by moving the Resolution of 
which he had given notice. 

*Sir G. T. CHESNEY (Oxford), in 
rising to second the motion, expressed 
the opinion that the present time was 
particularly suitable for bringing forward 
a motion of this kind, and that there 
was nothing in that motion which was 
in any respect hostile to the position of 
the Government. Everybody who had 
seen the Estimates for the coming year 
and the Statement of the First Lord of 
the Admiralty, would be satisfied that 
the Government were thoroughly alive to 
the importance of doing their duty to 
the country by largely increasing the 
efficiency of the Navy; but, at the same 
time, while this advance in naval policy 
had taken place, they were aware that it 
was due, not so much to any distinctive 
policy of the Government, as to the 
effect produced upon them by public 
opinion. Alarm and anxiety had been 
expressed now for a considerable time, 
and it was in consequence of this feeling 
that the Government, as patriotic repre- 
sentatives of the country, had _ collec- 
tively determined to come to the country 
with a very largely-increased demand for 
the Navy. That in itself was a highly 
satisfactory circumstance in the view of 
those who considered this increased ex- 
penditure as absolutely necessary for the 
safety of the country, and it also enabled 
those who were pressing the point at 
issue to come to the House and dissociate 
themselves entirely from any wish to dis- 
credit the present or past Governments. 
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What they did contend was that, not- 
withstanding the present change or ad- 
vance in policy now exhibited by the 
Government, the country was still in 
this unsatisfactory position, that its naval 
administration was still not based on a 
sound and satisfactory footing. It was, 
therefore, surely not only justifiable but 
appropriate and proper to bring this 
point under the notice of the House 
before they proceeded to consider the 
details of the Naval Estimates. It 
would, he thought, be apparent to any- 
body who had been through the Esti- 
mates, admirable, clear, and satisfactory 
as they were, that they were in all proba- 
bility the result of a compromise between 
the different members of the Government. 
They all knew that, whenever a question 
of Army or Navy expenditure was under 
discussion, there were those members of 
the Government who pressed the neces- 
sity for increased expenditure, and others 
who, as guardians of the public purse, 
resisted it, and the final result was that 
a compromise was arrived at. This was 
an estimate of compromise. It was very 
satisfactory, no doubt, but that was the 
way it was arrived at. The proposals did 
not represent to the House any fixed 
standard which was to be reached in 
order to place our naval position on a 
perfectly safe and satisfactory footing. 
The First Lord of the Admiralty referred 
to a dock at Gibraltar. That was very 
satisfactory so far as it went, but many 
people were of opinion that a single dock 
there was absolutely insufficient ; and he 
submitted that the House and the coun- 
try ought to have some means of ascer- 
taining what were the facts on this head, 
and what was the professional opinion 
of the responsible advisers of the Govern- 
ment. There was not in fact at this 
moment any person specifically respon- 
sible for advising the country what 
should be the strength and organisation 
of the Navy, and now, when we were 
making such progress towards making up 
for lost time and establishing the su- 
premacy of England-——-now was the time 
to press for a reform in that respect, and to 
satisfy the country that machinery would 
be provided by which they would be 
enabled to know whether or not the 
measures taken from year to year were 
satisfactory and sufficient. It would of 
course be said that to have a permanent 
official who was not a political officer, 
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and to make him responsible, would 
do away with the responsibility of 
the Government. No rational person 
would for a moment propose to do 
away with the responsibility of the 
Government. The Government must 
ultimately be responsible, but the House 
and the country were justified in 
requiring that they should have evidence 
before them that the Government had 
gone to work in a reasonable way by 
obtaining the advice of responsible 
persons, and if they had not taken such 
advice, then the country should know the 
reason why. It was said that if naval 
officers were placed in a position of that 
kind they would be for making things so 
safe that the finances of the country 
could not bear their demands, If they 
had to deal with irrational people like 
that, then the responsibility of the Gov- 
ernment came into play in cutting down 
their demands; but at present there 
were no means of knowing whether the 
standard of the Government was, in the 
opinion of those best qualified to judge, 
sufficient. This expression—the respon- 
sibility of Ministers, was an ambiguous 
one, constantly employed and _ mis- 
applied in a variety of ways. For 
the Crimean war, with al! its blunders, 
waste of money, and unnecessary 
loss of life, the Government of the 
day were no doubt in one sense respon- 
sible. But no one proposed to impeach 
any of the Ministers because they made 
such a terrible fiasco in the Crimea—a 
fiasco from which our military reputation 
had not yet recovered. So, if it should 
happen that we should in the future 
undergo some great naval disaster, no one 
would propose to bring the consequences 
of that disaster on any particular Minister 
or Government. The first question to 
consider, therefore, was, What was the 
standard upon which the Government 
were now proceeding? That point was 
one of supreme importance. It was 
often said that the aim and object in 
view was to make the English Navy as 
strong as those of any two other countries 
combined. That was a very dangerous 
proposition to adopt. In the case of war 


it was almost certain that we should have 
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from that of any other country. We had 
enormously greater interests to protect, 
and our maritime responsibility was 
vastly greater than that of any two 
other countries. It would be the height 
of folly to risk our maritime superiority 
on the risk and chances to follow from a 
contest undertaken on conditions of bare 
equality with our adversaries. We ought 
to place our maritime supremacy on the 
basis of absolute certitude. And on this 
head the country ought to have before it 
the best professional opinion that could 
be obtained. At present no professional 
| officer was responsible for the naval 
advice given by him, except in the sense 
in which a clerk was responsible to the 
head of his office for the way in which 
he did his work. The first thing that 
we had to do was to determine what the 
standard of efficiency for the Navy was 
to be. It was sometimes said that the 
increase of our Navy was likely to incite 
other nations to a competition for supre- 
macy. For his part he believed that the 
enormous land armaments which were 
now maintained in Europe formed the 
best guarantee for peace, because each 
particular nation was now so strong in its 
defensive positions that it could not be 
attacked with any reasonable chance of 
success. The one element of insecurity 
in the present condition of Europe was 
the assumed insufficiency of the British 
fleet, and it behoved us, therefore, to 
render our naval supremacy unquestion- 
able. What would constitute unquestion- 
able supremacy was a point upon which 
the House was entitled to have a 
thoroughly trustworthy and definite 
opinion from the best authority obtain- 
able. There was no reason why the 
Board of Admiralty should be a board 
of a political character—why, in other 
words, the principal officers at the Ad- 
miralty should not be permanent officials 
just as the principal officers of the Army 
were. The views of these officers as to 
the naval establishment necessary for 
the safety of the country could then 
be placed on record for the infor- 
mation of the House and the people 
in England, who would then be able 
to judge whether the Government were 








to contend with two navies. Was it, | 
then, reasonable and safe that we should | 
be satisfied with a Navy that was only | 
just equal to any two others? The) 
position of England was entirely different 
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taking steps to give effect to those 
views with reasonable rapidity. This 
change would strengthen the position of 
the Government, for they would be able 
to show that they were acting as faithful 
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stewards of the country’s interests, that 
they were not influenced by passing 
panics or passing fits of parsimony, and 
that they were proceeding upon a well- 
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defined and distinct plan. The Resolu- 
tion of the hon. Member, then, would 
substitute for the present movable and 
shifting political board a permanent 
officer, with a staff under him, who would 
be directly responsible to the Govern- 
ment and the country. The hon. Mem- 
ber attached to his proposal the condition 
that this responsible officer should also 
be the officer charged with the adminis- 

tration of the Navy in the event of a 
war; but it did not appear to him 
necessary that this condition should be 
laid down. Indeed, it was doubtful 
whether one could always determine 
beforehand who should have the com- 
mand ina war. But to the main prin- 
ciple of the hon. Member’s Resolution 
he trusted that the Government would 
assent. The vital question of the Navy 
was receiving at last the attention which 
it deserved, and he hoped that the 
Government would include this really 
easy administrative change among the 
improvements which were to be effected. 
It was, no doubt, the fate of all pro- 
posals for administrative changes to 
receive at first only scanty support. For 
many years, he might venture to remark, 
he advocated unsuccessfully certain 
extensive reforms in connection with 
the Indian Army, but finally all those 
reforms were effected. He hoped that 
the administrative change now proposed 
would be accepted by the Government 
without delay. The more that House 
and the country considered the matter 
the stronger would become their con- 
viction that it was a reform which 
ought to be carried out. 

*Sr EDWARD J. REED (Cardiff) 
pointed out that the hon. and gallant 
Member who had seconded the Resolu- 
tion had made a very singular reservation 
near the end of his speech, when he said 
that he did not agree with what was 
practically the only substantial proposal 
which the Resolution contained. The 
hon. Member who had brought the 
Resolution forward resented the allega- 
tion that it was in the nature of an 
obstruction in the way of the Navy 
Estimates ; but, as he understood this 
Resolution, it would certainly, if agreed 
to, prevent any Naval Estimates from 
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being considered by the House of 


Commons for some time to come, for it 
would be necessary to wait until some one 
should have been selected for the conduct 
of naval operations in the event of war, 
and until Estimates could be submitted 
with his approval and on his advice. The 
proposal was impracticable, and he was 
surprised at its coming from an hon. 
Member who took such great and 
meritorious interest in Naval matters. 
He wondered whether hon. Gentlemen 
who supported this Motion had ever 
considered the disadvantages it would 
introduce. No doubt it was perfectly 
easy to point out flaws in the’ present 
system, and he apprehended that in a 
great democratic State like ours, where 
a popular Assembly had to give approval 
to proposals made in connection with 
the Naval Service, there would always be 
grounds of objection both to the policy 
pursued and to the results obtained. 
But that was no new thing. The whole 
history of the world showed that you 
must suffer disadvantages in respect’ of 
military objects in a democratically 
governed country. Yetit was a remark- 
able fact that, having had a seat in this 
House for 21 years, he had never known 
a Naval Estimate reduced by the House 
of Commons even to the extent of a 
single sixpence. This House had in- 
variably supported any and every 
Government in the demands which it 
had made upon the public purse for 
Naval Expenditure. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, too, who, in the exercise 
of his great functions, must have viewed 
with care and anxiety the growth of 
Naval Expenditure, must feel perfectly 
sure that the House of Commons would 
support him in the proposals submitted 
upon this occasion. There was another 
difficulty that arose in his mind when 
he heard this scheme proposed, and that 
was that the officer, who was to be 
selected beforehand to conduct a war 
which was not even in prospect, and the 
nature of which was unknown, was to 
go and sit at the Admiralty for a term 
of years. He would give an illustra- 
tion of what might result from this 
in connection with a minor matter 
which happened when he was at the 
Admiralty. He thought it was very de- 
sirable that the carpenter and the en- 
gineer of a new ship, the men who were to 
be appointed to her, should be appointed 
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at an early stage of her construction, so 
thatthey should be thoroughly acquainted 
with the specialities and peculiarities 
of the vessel. The Admiralty acceded 
to that recommendation of his ; but what 
happened? On the very day on which 
the ship sailed from the port in which 
she was built to proceed on active 
service the carpenter was invalided, and 
the effect was that, instead of several 
men getting a knowledge of the ship, as 
they would have done but for the 
appointment of the special officer, this 
one officer absorbed al] the information 
and carried it off into his sick-room just 
at the moment when it might have been 
most wanted. The result of the pro- 

change at the Admiralty would be 
that we should be paralysed. When the 
Navy Estimates were presented the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, or whoever 
represented the Admiralty in this House, 
could say no more than that they had 
put into shape the demands of this 
single Naval officer, whose wish and will 
were to predominate, and even the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, whom the 
House of Commons could now call to 
account, would be entitled to turn round 
and say :— 


“You took the power from our hand: you 
enfeebled and overshadowed the responsibility 
of the Ministry.”’ 


His experience of the Naval Service led 
him to affirm this proposition—namely, 
that this officer, however carefully 
selected, would not have been in his 
place a year, nor six months, nor three 
months, before he would come into con- 
flict with a large number of the Naval 
Service in respect of the opinion and 
advice he gave. He did not know that 
it was any reflection upon Naval officers 
to say that in the exercise of their judg- 
ment, under all the varying conditions 
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officers of the ship in respect of the pilot 
towers. Not once, but frequently, the 
Board of Admiralty called on the 
Admirals in command of squadrons to 
consider the question and report upon 
it. The reports were so conflicting, so 
entirely opposite in many cases to each 
other, that nothing ever came of it ; and 
he, an unfortunate civilian, had to do 
the best he could. He remembered 
very well in one ship he erected a pilot 
tower that it was thought would satisfy 
any officer. When the ship was finished 
and the Admiral (a highly responsible 
officer) went on board he denounced it 
as a most extravagant thing and an un- 
necessary waste of material, and said— 


** Why was not this armour given to us in 
the form of additional guns ¢ ”’ 


He went back to the Admiralty and 
altered and greatly reduced the pilot 
tower, conformably to the opinion of this 
important and influential man, in the next 
ship he built. That ship was finished, 
and she was inspected by another Ad- 
miral, who said to him— 


“ My dear Reed, this is a splendid ship; but 
why on earth have you not given her a pilot 
tower like the other vessel ¢’’ 

Naval 


officers were excellent, fear- 


less, independent men, and the Naval . 


Lords carried to the Admiralty the 
latest and best knowledge the Ad- 
miralty could enjoy. Under these cir- 
cumstances it seemed a most extra- 
ordinary thing to propose that the 
knowledge and responsibility which were 
now at hand should be set aside for the 
purpose of installing in power and 
authority a Naval officer who should be 
supreme over the Board of Admiralty, 
and even over the House of Commons 
itself. Such a system was not only un- 
reasonable, but altogether preposterous, 





of service at sea, they formed very 
different opinions. And even when the | 
Board of Admiralty had been censured | 
in this House he had sympathised with | 
them very much on this ground—that 
he did not believe you could form a 
Board of Admiralty, each particular 
Member of which would hold the same 
opinion as his colleagues on Naval 
matters. When they were building the 
earlier ironclads an important question 
arose as to what defence and protection 
should be given to the captain and 
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and would not work for a single year. 
*Sir C. W. DILKE (Gloucester, Forest 
of Dean) thought the hon. Member for 
Cardiff had, perhaps, hardly done justice 
to the speech and Resolution of the hon. 
Member for Belfast, because he had 
passed over the admirable speech of the 
hon. Member and he had hammered his 
Resolution. He admitted that in a 
matter of extreme difficulty, such as the 
responsibility to be instituted for the 
professional advice to the Cabinet in the 
case both of the Army and Navy, while 
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it was not hard to show the defects of 
the present system on careful examina- 
tion, so it was not difficult to hammer 
pretty hard any proposed substitute for 
it, and those of them who were really 
without any foregone conclusion, desiring 
only to arrive at or, if necessary, create 
that system which would be best for the 
defensive power of the country and give 
the House the greatest certainty that the 
money it voted had been spent to the 
best advantage, must agree that the con- 
stitution and creation of such a system 
must be a difficult matter, on which 
there would be differences of opinion. 
The remarks of the hon. Member for 
Cardiff brought them to.the conclusion 
that responsibility for professional advice 
on purely professional questions, such as 
the class of ships, must rest wholly with 
civilians, which was scarcely reassuring 
to the House when it recollected the 
great mistakes which civil Ministers had 
committed in the past in reference to 
questions of this kind. The hon. Member 
for Cardiff had taken rather an old-world 
view in saying that in the strictest sense 
of the word responsibility in these matters 
must rest upon the Cabinet, because, now 
that war has become an immensely 
scientific matter, it could hardly be said 
that any civilians were able to assume 
the responsibility of doing more than 
acting upon the best professional advice 
they could command. The responsibility 
of civilian Members of the Cabinet could 
not be put very high. They could only 
say what was the best advice they had 
received, and the question for the House 
to consider was the form in which that 
advice should be tendered and the extent 
to which those who gave it should be 
made responsible. Last year upon the 
Army Estimates he had moved a 
Resolution, general in its terms, applying 


both to the Army and Navy, and they | 


then had had a very interesting speech 
from the Leader of the Opposition, whose 
absence from the House and its cause 


they all regretted. The Leader of the 


Opposition spoke with great weight upon 
the subject, because, although he had 
never been at the head of either the Army 
or the Navy, yet he had been the second 
man in the Cabinet which had ruled this 
country for many years, and his words 
were worthy al] the greater consideration 
on account of the habitual moderation of 
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his language. The Leader of the Oppo- 
sition, in his speech last year, and also 
in a letter he wrote about that time, 
admitted that it was difficult to defend 
the present system of administration 
either as regarded the Army or Navy, 
and he added that some better 
system of responsibility might be 
easily devised with regard to both. 
The Government had been asked by the 
hon. Member for Belfast to give an 
assurance, which seemed a very easy one, 
that the Navy Estimates were based 
upon a consideration of the needs of 
possible war. They had never had a 
sufficiently clear and emphatic declara- 
tion in these Debates that the needs of 
possible war had been kept carefully in 
view. The mover of the Amendment 
did not attack anyone, but he attacked 
the present system, and asked whether 
the present expenditure was accompanied 
by the real belief of the House that they 
knew the Navy was really ready for war. 
The House very naturally considered 
the British Navy the first Navy in the 
world, and thought that they understood 
their business better than foreign 
nations. But when they found in all 
parts of the world, amongst countries 
that had given most attention to scien- 
tific preparation for war, as regarded 
the armies and fleets, a system of higher 
professional responsibility for the advice 
tendered than existed in this country, 
then he thought the matter was one 
well worthy of consideration. The reply 
might be that they had in this country 
a closer civil and financial responsibility 
in the House of Commons than existed 
in any other country in the world. That 
was true as far as Germany was con- 
cerned, but in many countries they had 
the same financial and Cabinet system 
as this country, and this was found 
compatible with the system of higher 
professional responsibility for advice 
which he had described. The hon. 
Member for Belfast had pointed out 
that they had been constantly assured 
throughout their history that their Navy 
was perfect, and it had as constantly 
happened afterwards that matters were 
not as they had been described. They 
had had the declaration that further 
| expenditure was unnecessary, followed by 
‘an increased expenditure afterwards, 
which did not indicate that state of 
| continuity of naval policy which the 
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House had a right to expect. It might 
be said that the Cabinet was responsible. 
But Cabinets shifted and changed, and 
the first act of an incoming Cabinet had 
often been to tell them that the out- 
going Cabinet had mismanaged the Navy 
and that everything was wrong. A 
greater continuity in the Office of First 
Sea Lord of the Admiralty would pro- 
duce a greater feeling of responsibility 
on the part of the Government for the 
advice which they gave to the House for 
him. The hon. Member for Belfast had 
given one concrete instance to justify 
the doubts which he had with regard to 
the working of the present system, and 
that was the case of Gibraltar. It was 
admitted that a great deal required to 
be done to bring that important Naval 
Station up to the requirements of war, 
and yet till a deputation went tothe Prime 
Minister, practically nothing had been 
done to show that the Admiralty had 
any sense of the pressing importance of 
the matter, or, if they had, that they 
had been able to overcome resistance 
somewhere else. Many other instances 
could be given. Take the case of some 
of their coaling stations. Sierra Leone, 
for example, was a place which was vital 
for guarding the Cape route in time of 
war. The Navy were unanimous in the 
opinion that they ought to maintain 
their position there. They had fortified 
the place, guns and forts were there, but 
gunners were not there, because of the 
unhealthiness of the climate. Yet 
Naval men held that they ought to be 
secured against everything like this, and 
that in case of the outbreak of war they 
ought not to be called upon to convey 
troops to a distant coaling station. 
Every Naval man admitted that that 
was a dangerous duty to throw on a fleet 
in case of a sudden outbreak of war. 
He and those who shared his views held 
that if the necessity for being in constant 
readiness in case of war had been 
kept steadily in view, the present 
state of things would not have been 
allowed to continue in Sierra Leone. 
He would give other instances. The 
hon. Gentleman representing the Ad- 
miralty, in reply to a question put by 
him the other day, said he did not know 
whether, in addition to the French 
Navy, the Japanese Navy was now 
supplied with high explosives, and that 
it would be contrary to the interests of 
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the public service to say whether any of 
our ships were supplied with high explo- 
sives. But it was perfectly well known 
that not an ounce of high explosives was 
carried on any British ship at the present 
time. For the last three years the 
Government had expressed doubts 
whether our ships navigating in tro- 
pical seas could carry these explosives 
in safety; but the French ships were 
now carrying them to China and to 
Madagascar. That was a matter worthy 
of inquiry. But he would give a much 
more important instance. In the Naval 
Estimates for the present year there was 
no proposal to lay down a single new 
ironclad of any kind; and when they 
heard from the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer and others of the very high 
responsibility of the Cabinet, there was 
something to be said for the House of 
Commons being informed of the reasons 
which made it desirable to build cruisers 
rather than ironclads. They had the 
admission in Government documents 
that a superiority of five to three was 
required to shut up an enemy, and that 
that superiority must extend to numbers 
as well as to strength, for a few great 
ironclads could not shut up a great 
number of small ones. That formed 
a certain apparent reason for building 
smaller ironclads for these purposes, 
but the House had no information 
as to the reasons by which the Govern- 
ment had been guided in the matter. 
No doubt the Government had acted 
upon advice, but there was not one 
great authority who could be named as 
their adviser on the point. They need 
not, however, go behind the return 
which the Government themselves had 
laid before the House. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had supported a large 
Navy on the strong ground, from 4 
Liberal point of view, that it made us 
free from alliances. But when the 
Government took as their text equality 
with two great Powers, he would remind 
them that equality with two Powers did 
not mean superiority to two Powers. 
And when they told the House that the 
superiority of five to three in the number 
of ironclads was required, the House 
knew that we had no such superiority 
as regards these two Powers, or even as 
regards one of them. The return laid 
before the House last year showed that 
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the number of British ironclads in exist- 
ence was 39, as against 34 sea-going 
ironclads and 28 armoured coast-defence 
ships possessed by France and Russia. 
France alone had 41 ships, including 
armour-clad coast defenders, against our 
39. These facts were reason for doubt 
as to whether we were prepared for war 
in spite of our great expenditure. If 
the constituencies were to support wil- 
lingly and cheerfully this large expendi- 
ture upon the fleet, it was necessary that 
they should feel sure that the fleet was 
thoroughly prepared for war. Then there 
was another point. There was to be an 
increase this year in the number of men. 
But the House was quite unaware of the 
exact facts as to the number of men re- 
quired for mobilisation. They had the 
statement in authorised quarters that 
something like 110,000 trained men 
would be required in the event of a 
complete mobilisation of the fleet. The 
Reserves were to a large extent absent 
from the country, and could not be de- 
pended upon at short notice ; and there 
was reason to doubt whether in these 
circumstances there could be that 
rapidity of mobilisation on the part of 
the British fleet which seemed to 
him as great a necessity as rapidity 
of mobilisation on the part of the German 
or the French army. A certain increase 
in the number of the men was proposed, 
but the House knew nothing of the 
exact numbers required, and under this 
doctrine of Ministerial responsibility 
they were asked to vote the money 
blindly. It would be far better if the 
Government took the House into their 
confidence to the extent to which they 
were obliged to take foreign Governments 
into their confidence, whether they liked 
it or not, and tell the House the grounds 
on which the particular demands were 
made. The sole purpose of all this very 
large expenditure was to enable us to 
achieve victory at sea, which was 
essential to our very existence as a 
nation ; and what. the resolution asked 
was an assurance that the Government 
had had under its consideration the 
nature of the effort that would be called 
for to secure victory, and the distribution 
of these efforts between the land and 
the sea forces. This year we were 
spending between the land forces and 
sea forces, including India, something 
like £58,000,000 sterling, and, with 
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the expenditure of the colonies, the 
expenditure of the Empire this year 
on defence would not fall far short 
of £60,000,000 sterling. That was the 
highest figure ever reached in time of 
peace. That enormous expenditure 
ought to be justified, not by strict 
doctrines of Cabinet responsibility, but 
by very real and personal responsibility 
on the part of those Members of the 
Cabinet who could afford the time to 
look into it. Last year the House was 
led to understand that a Committee of 
the Cabinet would in future consider 
these matters ; but he was bound to say 
that, while the Navy Estimates of this 
year gave some colour to the view that 
such a Committee existed, there was no 
reason to suppose that the Army Esti- 
mates had been framed under its super- 
vision. What the House wanted was 
an assurance that there was a joint con- 
sideration of the necessities of the two 
services, and a joint preparation of the 
two services for war. The Hartington 
Commission reported that up to that 
date there had been no such joint con- 
sideration. The hon. Member for Bel- 
fast had pointed out that since that 
time a Committee of the two services 
had been appointed, but that Com- 
mittee had not the weight of authority, 
either by its composition or the 
services of its Members, to take the 
place of a Committee of the Cabinet. 
The members of the Hartington Com- 
mission differed amongst them, but, as 
regarded the Navy they were, up to a 
certain point, unanimous, and that 
unanimity went in the direction of the 
Resolution. The second point in the Re- 
solution really was that an officer should 
be selected whose judgment, as principal 
adviser, the Government should vouch to 
the House. That suggestion, if adopted, 
would not, in his belief, involve a less 
real responsibility than existed at present 
on the part of the Government in regard 
to their estimates. He did not see that 
their responsibility would be weakened 
in any way—especially financially—if 
they were to vouch a single man instead 
of a board of men. It took years to 
correct mistakes—in regard to ironclads, 
for instance—and the House could not 
be too careful in insisting on responsi- 
bility of the kind he had indicated. The 
real point was whether the First Sea 
Lord was to be freed from administrative 
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duties such as he was saddled with at 
the present time. Being so saddled, 
some duties of advising were now taken 
out of his hands and placed in those of 
the Second or Third Sea Lords. He be- 
lieved that a comparatively small change 
would do good by concentrating more 
and more upon the First Sea Lord—who 
must be a good man, upon whose advice 
the Government would be glad to act— 
the full duty of advising in every matter 
of naval responsibility, and would free 
his hands more and more from adminis- 
trative work. Not only was such a 
course suggested by the Hartington Com- 
mission, but it was a business proposal, 
supported by all authority. Captain 
Mahan might be quoted in support of it, 
and Admiral Hornby had also expressed 
an opinion in that direction. The sugges- 
tions of the Hartington Commission were 
that the First Sea Lord should advise 
the Cabinet on the duties of the Fleet in 
time of peace as well as in time of war. 
The Report of that Commission carried 
immense authority, because that portion 
of it was unanimous. Yet, although the 
Report was dated in 1889, and was pre- 
sented to the House in 1890, he did not 
believe that up to the present time the 
responsibility of the First Sea Lord had 
been increased or his administrative 
duties taken away in the manner sug- 
gested. The evils of the present system 
were admitted, but he did not believe it 
was above British statesmanship to cure 
> aa evils. There was at the present 

t reason why this question 
should be faced. Some of the neigh- 
bouring Powers were unrestful. There 
was one neighbouring Power who, since 
she ended a struggle of life and death 
with a debt of 800 millions, had increased 
that debt to 1,200 millions, and whose 
expenditure in a single year was now 
140 millions. That Power had been de- 
creasing her expenditure upon her land 
forces and increasing that upon her 
Navy, and she had lately been spending 
three millions more a year upon her 
Navy than she spent a few years ago. 
He dissented with the argument that 
the only result of an increase in our 
Naval expenditure would be to make 
other Powers increase theirs. On the 
contrary, the result was quite the 
opposite. For example, only last year, 
when we increased our Naval expendi- 
ture, the Power to which he had been 
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referring actually decreased the expendi- 
ture upon her Navy. But, whatever 
the result on other Powers, the risk must 
be faced if increased expenditure and 
efficiency were necessary. In the face 
of repeated warnings, Governments in 
this country assumed a transcendent re- 
sponsibility if they hesitated to give both 
to their Admiralty and to their War 
Office the very best administration which 
was possible in time of peace as well as 
in time of war. 

*Lorp G. HAMILTON (Middlesex, 
Ealing) said, that the object of the Motion 
was said to be to suggest some practical 
improvement in the existing system of 
administration. He was in almost entire 
accord with the concluding portion of 
the speech of the right hon. Baronet. 
The Mover and Seconder had, however, 
proposed that some one individual should 
practically supersede the Board of Ad- 
miralty—in other words, to set up a 
Naval autocrat who should dictate to 
the Government what Naval proposals 
should be introduced from yer to year to 
Parliament. His hon. Friend, in moving 
the Resolution, spoke of the disadvantage 
of some 30 officers having occupied posi- 
tions of responsibility in 24 years, but he 
(the speaker) looked upon that asa distinct 
advantage. He would bring the ablest 
young naval officers, fresh from the sea, 
into the Admiralty, and let them learn 
the difficulties of carrying on a central 
organisation of that kind. In every 
case where that had been done, it had 
proved beneficial both to those officers 
and to the Government. But if they 
took the actual number of First Sea 
Lords, it would be seen that during 10 
years there had been only four, and of 
these two had retired by supersession 
under the rules. Did the system of the 
Board of Admiralty really work so badly 
as had been suggested? The outward 
and visible increase of the Navy was ap- 
parent, but he maintained that the im- 
provements in organisation and efficiency 
were really far greater. We had improved 
our whole Naval system. He did not 
assert that it yet approached perfection, 
but he believed that the Admiralty were 
doing their duty very well, and that it 
would be an unwise step for Parliament 
to turn the present system topsy-turvy. 
If the First Naval Lord was to be 
responsible for the efficiency of the 
Fleet, he must retain control of matters 
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of discipline, and questions relating to 
discipline must come before him, though 
in 99 cases out of 100 they were so dealt 
with beforehand as to take him scarcely 
any time to give a decision upon 
them. Then, again, how could a First 
Naval Lord be responsible for the 
condition of the Fleet and its readiness 
for war if he had not control of the 
leave of officers? No one officer could, 
however, deal with all the questions enu- 
merated by the right hon. Baronet ; if 
he could, there would, moreover, be 
nothing left for anyone else to do. All 
the speakers asked the question—Was 
the country prepared for war? Was 
there a competent Naval officer who 
would say that we were prepared for 
any questions that might arise under the 
emergency of war? But the first ques- 
tion he would put upon that would be, 
What was meant by war? Against whom 
was the war to be carried on? This would 
be the first question that any Naval officer 
would ask if asked for his opinion. 
Supposing the officer suggested should 
come to the conclusion that the Navy of 
this country should be strengthened, so 
as to be equivalent tofour of the strongest 
navies in the world, what would the 
Cabinet say to that? They would say 
the Estimates must depend on the policy 
they pursued, that they had control of 
that policy, and that they declined to 
put on the people of this country a taxa- 
tion which was altogether unnecessary 
because of that policy. In such a case, 
what would occur? Did anyone suppose 
that the House of Commons would sup- 
port the official suggested, and not be 
guided by the Government? Of course, 
the House would support the Govern- 
ment, and neglect the advice of the 
official. It seemed to be thought that 
more attention would be paid to the 
report of this Naval official, than was 
given to the statement of the Board 
of Admiralty. Had the hon. Baronet 
observed the result of the system 
abroad? He and the right hon. Baronet 
had been some time in that House, and 
they could not recall one occasion on 
which the House of Commons had re- 
fused to take the financial proposals 
made by the Government on behalf of 
the Navy. But the French Chamber 
was everlastingly interfering with the 
proposals made to it. It was one con- 
stant fight, and only the other day one 
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of the ablest naval men in France 
Admiral] Gervais, had to retire in conse, 
quence of interference by the Parliamen- 
tary Committee with his ideas and 
roposals. In Germany they had Par- 
iament constantly refusing to vote for 
what was proposed. Therefore, whatever 
might be the failings of their system, it 
gave them a Parliamentary authority 
which did not prevail anywhere else. He 
therefore thought it wise to adhere to 
their existing system. Critics of Naval 
affairs had to get this elementary fact 
into their minds-—that the amount of 
construction in a given year did: not de- 
pend on the amount of expenditure for 
that year. It was the realised expendi- 
ture in previous years. It so happened 
that, two years before the Naval Defence 
Act, there were large additions made to 
the strength of the Navy, because provi- 
sion had been made for the construction 
of ironclads. It was acurious fact that, 
although this year’s Estimates were 
higher than they had been for several 
years, in no recent year had there been 
so small a number of completed ships as 
in this year. It was unavoidable; they 
could not help it. The right hon. Baronet 
gave some strong illustrations of the 
necessity of some change in the condition 
of Gibraltar, and so far he agreed with 
him. They would never reach a satis- 
factory state in those matters until the 
Admiralty was made responsible. This 
touched a large question, but the more 
he looked into it the clearer it was to his 
mind that they must move in the direc- 
tion of transferring the duty to the 
Admiralty. At Portsmouth, Chatham 
and Devonport they had large bodies of 
thoroughly trained Marines, but they 
were the only men who never went into 
the forts. His hon. Friend put his 
finger on what the difficulty was when 
he asked what was the standard of 
strength. They decided that some years 
ago, and he believed the Government 
continued that course in making the 
Navy up to the strength of the combined 
force of the two strongest Naval Powers. 
If there were hon. Members in that 
House who considered that standard too 
low, let them make a Motion for the 
increase of the standard. To appoint 
an official as suggested would hardly lead 
to the increase in the standard for the 
Navy. That could be done by other and 
more simple means. He did not know 
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whether his hon. Friend proposed to 
Divide the House upon this Motion, but 
certainly if he did he should Vote 
against him. Above all things, they 
must abstain from making any one man 
the autocrat of the future fortunes of 
the British Navy. Let him explain 
what that meant. One of the ablest of 
the French Admiralty authorities was 
an autocrat, who held very strong views. 
His plan was to attack open ports and 
torpedo merchant ships. He stopped the 
building of ironclads and built torpedo- 
boats. Two of these turned turtle, and 
the others were put out of commission, 
and for years after the whole Naval 
Programme was upset in the French 
dockyards. His opinion was that no 
Naval officer was qualified to act the 
part suggested, and that if an official 
was appointed and invested with the 
authority suggested, and made a misuse 
of the vast powers so given him, the con- 
sequences might be far reaching, and even 
fatal to our naval importance. 

Tae CIVIL LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. E. Ropertson, Dundee) 
thought the House would now be willing 
that he should make a short statement 
on behalf of the Admiralty on the Motion 
submitted to the House by the Member 
for West Belfast. A copious Debate 
had taken place, and the particularly 
excellent speech of the noble Lord, to 
which they had all listened with great 
attention, would relieve him from the 
necessity of making a statement which 
he otherwise should have submitted to 
the House. The Debate had travelled 
very wide. He conceived it to be his 
duty, as representing the Department, to 
go back to the terms of the Resolution 
which the House was asked to pass be- 
fore it would assent to the Admiralty 
Estimates now before them. There had 
been a good deal of debate, even among 
the friends of the Motion, as to what the 
Motion really meant. He would come 
to that directly, but as to the procedure 
of the hon. Member it was plain that his 
Motion was a direct attack on the 
Estimates and nothing else. The hon. 
Member would refuse to Vote any 
money for the Navy until he received the 
assurance embodied in his Resolution. 
He did not know whether the hon. 
Member approved of the Estimates. 
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*Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER was under- 
stood to reply in the affirmative. 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON said, the hon. 
Member would not vote for them until 
he had the assurance asked for in his 
Motion, and after that he went on to 
say he would accept no assurance that 
could be given on this question by 
any representative of the Admiralty. 
Why did not the hon. Member wait until 
he had seen the Estimates before he 
decided that it was necessary to inter- 
pose any conditions whatever before the 
granting of the money by the House of 
Commons? This resolution was laid on 
the Table of the House before it was 
known what the Government were 
going to propose, and he should have 
thought that, finding the proposals of 
the Government so “admirable,” the 
hon. Gentleman would have withdrawn 
his Resolution and allowed the Govern- 
ment to proceed to their consideration. 
The hon. Member, however, wanted an 
assurance, first of all, that the Estimates 
submitted to Parliament by the Govern- 
ment were “based upon a censideration 
of the needs of possible war by sea and 
land.” The second assurance asked for 
was that the Estimates were based on 
“the consideration of advice tendered in 
that behalf by the Naval officer selected 
for the conduct of the Naval operations 
in case of war.” As to the first point, 
he did not know why any assurance 
should be asked for at all. But if the 
hon. Member really wanted an assurance, 
and would be gracious enough to accept 
it, he had no hesitation whatever in 
giving it. These Estimates had been 
based on nothing but “a consideration 
of the needs of possible war by sea and 
land.” But then a difficulty arose when 
the Committee came to consider the 
second condition imposed by the hon. 
Member. It was a point, however, upon 
which those hon. Members who had 
supported the hon. Gentleman did not 
apparently agree with him, because the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman opposite 
(Sir G. Chesney) openly dissented from 
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the interpretation put by the hon. 
Member on the second branch of 
his Resolution. He did not pro- 


pose to enter into those considerations 
which had bulked so largely in the 


'debate, but which were not involved 
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in any interpretation of the Resolu- 
tion. For instance, he had nothing to 
do with the question of the increased 
control of the House of Commons in 
placing it in direct connection with the 
Naval Adviser of the Government. It 
was not in the Resolution. But the 
second branch of the Resolution might 
mean one or other of two very different 
things, he did not know which. War 
was possible anywhere, because there was 
hardly a portion of the world in which 
the interests of England were not such 
as to make war possible at any time. 
Probable war was a different matter ; 
and he thought he would be a bold as 
well as a bad man who declared that 
war was probable either now or at any 
other time with another Power. Who 
was the Admiral who was likely to con- 
duct the actual operations in war! In 
the case of the Mediterranean, for 
example, he would be the commander-in- 
chief of the station. Was the com- 
mander-in-chief to telegraph from the 
Mediterranean to the Admiralty and to 
tell them what Estimates in his opinion 
they ought to submit to the House of 
Commons? Did the hon. Member mean 
this to be the effect of his Resolution ? 
If that was not his object, then the hon. 
Member must mean this—-that there 
must be a person not in actual command 
of a fleet, but an Adviser of the 
Admiralty, who should advise the De- 
partment as to the conduct of operations 
in war, and that he should have control 
of the general organisation and direction 
of affairs. But that was the main duty 
which fell on the gallant Admiral who 
for the time being was the First Naval 
Lord of the Admiralty. Ifthis was not 
this officer’s business he did not know 
what it was. He had now been two or 
three years at the Admiralty, and he 
knew something of the mode in which 
the gallant Admiral conducted his busi- 
ness ; and his experience was that the 
First Sea Lord exactly discharged those 
duties. Reference had been made to an 
outside agitation which was represented 
by the Resolution now before the House. 
He had made himself acquainted with 
the official literature of this movement, 
and he held in his hand a couple of 
volumes which gave a description of the 
Board of Admiralty. It began by 
stating that the Board of Admiralty was 
a legal fiction, and then it proceeded to 
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describe the practice and constitution of 
|the Board in terms which were to him 
‘somewhat of a surprise, for it was all 
|wrong. The Board of Admiralty in a 
sense was a Board of equals. It did hold 
meetings and it recorded decisions. The 
First Lord was the head of the Board, 
and the other members were more or less 
equal ; but there was one member who 
stood out in all Naval matters promi- 
nently as compared with the other 
members, and that was the First Sea 
Lord. But the First Sea Lord did not 
alone impose his advice as to war prepara- 
tions on the Board; he had. junior 
colleagues, of less experience no doubt, 
who possessed a voice in any arrange- 
ments being made. It was exactly this 
consideration which the House was now 
| being called upon to take into account. 
He believed that the First Sea Lord had 
in succession from his predecessors, and 
had in preparation for his successors, and 
in his own possession, plans of prepara- 
tion, organisation, and mobililsation 
conceived with a view to the needs of 
possible war, and nothing else. In 
addition to this there was a Joint 
Defence Committee, on which the chief 
official advisers of the Government on 
naval and military matters sat. There 
was a committee in actual working order, 
and it existed simply for the purpose of 
considering all those points to which 
attention had been called, and to advise 
the Government thereon. There was, 
besides, a Joint Colonial Committee, of a 
similar character, which acted in co- 
operation with the other bodies. The 
right hon. Member for the Forest of 
Dean referred to the suggestion made 
last year in favour of the constitution of 
a Cabinet Committee which should under- 
take some consideration of the needs of 
the Army and the Navy, looking at them 
as the two arms which would be used 
together in the protection of the same 
interests. He could speak with some 
confidence about the Board of Admiralty ; 
but he thought that he was within his 
right in saying that that suggestion had 
been acted upon, and that such a Com- 
mittee had been in existence during the 
past year, and had fulfilled the 
functions which it had been sought to 
cast upon it. This being the case, he did 
not know what further assurance he 
could give to the hon. Member, because 
he believed that the provision above 
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which the House might reasonably deem 
to be necessary. He concluded by invit- 
ing the House to reject the Resolution. 
SIR R. TEMPLE (Surrey, King- 
ston) said, that the late First Lord of 
the Admiralty had made an appeal 
to him as one of the Members of the 
Hartington Commission, which he could 
not refrain from responding to. It was 
quite true that Lord Hartington’s Com- 
mission, while finding fault with the 
constitution of the War Department, did, 
on the whole, praise the Admiralty. 
Though he sympathised with the main 
principle advocated by the mover and 
seconder of the Resolution, he could not, 
as a practical man, understand what it 
was these hon. Gentlemen recommended. 
Did they propose the creation of a 
special Naval adviser separate from the 
Admiralty? As to what the duties and 
responsibilities of the office would be the 
House had no details. If the proposal 
As to what the duties and responsibilities 
of the office would be, the House had 
no details. If the proposal meant that 
the position of the First Sea Lord was 
to be augmented and still further 
strengthened, it would be well for the 
House to consider the recommendations 
of the Hartington Commission. That 
Commission, of which he was a member, 
went most carefully into the duties and 
functions of the First Sea Lord, and 
they appeared to be precisely those re- 
commended by the hon. Mover and 
Seconder of this Motion. The First Sea 
Lord had to advise the Government as to 
what the strength of the Fleet should be, 
as to its preparedness and efficiency, and 
as to the points of danger which it 
should be ready to meet. He was a 
sort of adviser and amicus curie to the 
First Lord of the Admiralty. If the 
Hartington Commission recommended 
some slight redistribution of some of the 
First Sea Lord’s duties, that was not 
enough to affect his duties at large. In 
the main, he believed that the Admiralty 
had carried out all that the Commission 
recommended ; and that the position of 
the First Sea Lord was everything that 
the country could properly require. The 
only possible question could be as to the 
term of his office—that he should not 
retire with the Government of the day. 
But that was not a material point, and 
it had been shown that the First Sea 
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Lord did retain office for a fairly long 
period. If his duties were to be further 
extended, very serious difficulties would 
arise. The hon. Member for Oxford had 
suggested that the position of the First 
Sea Lord should be that of a Member of 
the Legislative Council of India, who 
had the power to record his dissent when 
he differed from the Viceroy, and to have 
it sent to the Secretary of State. That 
arrangement answered very well in the 
Government of India. It left the Viceroy 
supreme upon the spot, though it placed 
a check on his action which was especially 
valuable in the case of Viceroys newly 
sent out. But that was because the dis- 
sent was recorded for the common 
superior of the Viceroy and the dis- 
senting Member of the Council—for the 
Secretary of State. There was no House 
of Commons to be answerable to; and 
in that was the enormous difference. 
The First Lord of the Admiralty was 
answerable to the House of Commons, 
and if he had a Naval Lord sitting at his 
side who could place upon record his dis- 
sent from the proposals of tho Govern- 
ment in the archives of the Admiralty, 
so that it could be called for by the 
House of Commons, the pesition of 
things would be intolerable for the First 
Lord of the Admiralty. With the pre 
sent constitution of the Treasury Bench, 
no First Lord could possibly stand such 
an arrangement ; the situation would be 
impossible according to the present rules 
of English public life. If the First Sea 
Lord, or any possible Naval Officer 
existing in the imagination of the hon. 
Mover or Seconder, were to have the 
duty of framing plans for the mainte- 
nance or strengthening of the British 
Navy, on what principle was he to pro- 
ceed! Was it to be on the standard of 
equality to a number of other Navies, 
or on the still higher standard of capacity 
for defending the British Empire and 
protecting its commerce all over the 
world? There was a great difference 
between these two standards. He agreed 
with his hon. Friend the Member for 
Oxford that the standard of equality to 
two or three other Navies was wholly 
insufficient, but it was at least a stan- 
dard ; and the first thing such a Naval 
Officer as was proposed would have todo 
would be to inquire of the Government 
of the day on what principle the Navy’s 
strength was to be estimated. That 
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the Government of the day. If the 
country were to maintain its Naval 
position, the House of Commons and the 
nation at large must be competent to 
understand the question of the Navy. 
If the electors were indifferent, or in- 
competent, to fill their high position 
among the peoples of the world, then 
there was not the least use in putting a 
responsibility, which could never be en- 
forced, upon any person. The only hope 
was to fix the responsibility on the 
Government of the day ; he did not be- 
lieve in shifting it to someone behind 
the scenes. There was at present a 
Board of Naval Advisers, with the First 
Sea Lord at its head, and he, presum- 
ably, was the best Naval Officer of the 
day. Someone—the Civil Lord—had 
said that the First Sea Lord had plans 
in his head. He firmly believed that. 
He remembered Lord Hood coming 
before the Hartington Commission, and 
he was sure that Lord Hood had every 
one of the considerations now urged in 
his head, and the details of them on 


paper. 

ApmiraL FIELD (Sussex, East- 
bourne): That was not so in 1889. 

Sir R. TEMPLE said that he was 
speaking of the time of the Hartington 
Commission, which, he was sure, did a 
vast amount of good. Lord Hood asked 
whether the Commission would like to 
see his plans ; but the Commission re- 
garded them as too confidential. He had 
not referred to many points raised in the 
preceding speeches, because those points 
could be dealt with on the Estimates. 
Then there was the question of Sierra 
Leone, but it appeared to him that the 
Debate was a preliminary one. He was 
afraid that if they were to come to 
details on the Motion, he should have 
some difficulty in voting for it, though 
he cordially acknowledged the patriotic 
spirit which animated both the Mover 
and Seconder. 

*Mr. H. E. KEARLEY (Devonport) 
said, he was somewhat sorry to hear the 
noble Lord suggest that the hon. Mem- 
ber for Belfast, by moving this Reso- 
lution, was making a direct attack on 
the Estimates. The Estimates came 
almost as a welcome surprise, and showed, 
he thought, a determination on the part of 
the Admiralty to act upon the conviction 
which had been expressed in the country, 
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that we required a more adequate navy. 
He did not think the occasion of the 
Motion was i rtune. His hon. 
Friend the Civil Lord seemed to have 
paid too much attention to the technical 
terms of the Resolution, and did not 
seem inclined to accept its spirit. He 
thought it was generally understood that 
Resolutions such as this were merely 
pegs upon which to hang speeches, so 
that the question might be discussed. 
There was one piece of information which 
came from the Civil Lord which was 
certainly satisfactory—namely, that the 
Committee of the Cabinet was now 
working. He did not think they had 
had any public declaration to that effect 
before. To his mind, the repeated chang- 
ing of the Naval First Lord seemed con- 
trary to business principles. One question 
which it was necessary toask was, whether 
the Admiralty had considered the require- 
ments which would be needed for this 
country to meet and defeat the two 
strongest Naval Powers of Europe. The 
accepted standard of the two Front 
Benches was that we should be equal in 
strength to the two strongest Naval 
Powers in Europe. The right hon. 
Member for the Forest of Dean had 
given figures to show that we were 
not able to hold our own against 
two such Powers. It was said that we 
were equal to the strength of the two 
strongest Naval European Powers; he 
did not admit that, and even if it were 
true, it would not meet the case. If we 
were going to hold our own, we must 
have a positive superiority, because our 
duty in time of war would not be to act 
on the defensive, but to seek out the 
enemy, compel him to fight, or, if he 
declined a contest, shut him up in his 
ports. The noble Lord had said that 
on the Continent the system prevailed 
of a naval lord or admiral being respon- 
sible for the naval policy, and that the 
Chamber of Representatives, in France, 
for example, was frequently in conflict 
with this man, with the result that the 
Estimates were repeatedly cut down. 
He altogether omitted to tell them, how- 
ever, that the Estimates in France, 
were frequently increased. Coming 
to the question of what evidence there 
was to justify this Motion, he said 
that the three naval programmes which 
they had had within the last ten years 
had each one been the outcome of what 
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were termed “scares.” These scares, 
however, had proved to be merely the 
expression of public opinion. What the 
scaremongers demanded was actually 
what each Government had granted, and 
it was true, therefore, to say that public 
opinion up to this date had been driving 
the Admiralty to act up to its re- 
sponsibilities. There had not been a 
single Cabinet that had said of. its free 
will, “this is what we deem to be 
necessary for the safety of the country 
and therefore we demand it.” What 
had happened invariably was, that 
a feeling of unrest in the country 
had gathered volume, the question had 
been taken up by influential journals, 
questions had been asked in the House, 
to which there had been plausible and 
evasive replies, until at last the Gov- 
ernment, under pressure, had been 
obliged to come forward and admit 
that all that was demanded was required. 
When the present Administration first 
came into power they had shirked their 
responsibilities, and it was only when 
the feeling grew so strong that they 
conceded the first instalment of 
the present programme, which he 
thought was an admirable one. As to 
the Parliamentary control over these 
Estimates, Members, as a matter of fact, 
voted them blindly. The Government’s 
sole idea was to get the money voted, and 
they never hesitated to use pressure to 
effect their purpose. The Twelve o’Clock 
Rule was frequently suspended, and they 
were expected to vote conscientiously in 
the interests of the country and their 
constituents at Two o'clock in the 
morning, when their physical condition 
was run down. A large portion of the 
Votes were usually left to the very eve 
of the Recess, and were permitted 
frequently to go through without debate, 
sometimes in sheer pity for the officials 
of the House. He was inclined to sup- 
port the spirit of the Resolution. He 
understood, however, the hon. Member for 
Belfast thought that the naval officer who 
controlled these affairs should be called 
upon in time of war to take command. 
*Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER said, he 
had not suggested or intended that. 
*Mr. KEARLEY did not see why 
these Estimates should not be referred 
to a Committee, who should sit upstairs. 
If a Committee, amateurs though they 
might be, were sitting upstairs, no doubt 
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their judgment would become improved 
and strengthened by experience, and in 
a short time it would be found that the 
House could place more confidence in the 
judgment of that Committee than there 
would be in Estimates presented merely 
on the word of the Parliamentary re- 
presentative of the Admiralty. It was 
most essential that the country should 
feel secure and know that, in the event 
of war breaking out, the Navy could 
confidently be relied upon. A war 
breaking out would mean not only that 
the country would have to be taxed to 
meet the heavy expenditure, but the 
price of our imported food supplies would 
immediately rise. Daily we drew neces- 
saries from abroad, and the slightest in- 
terruption in these supplies meant a 
rapid rise in price. Much was said of 
the calamity of bread becoming scarce, 
but take even the commodity of butter. 
we hon. Memper : “ Not a necessity.”] 

at depended upon the point of view 
from which it was considered; but 
it was an article having a large 
daily consumption among all classes. 
From Ireland, Denmark, France, Russia; 
indeed from all countrieson the Continent 
and even from our Colonies we drew 
supplies, but with an interruption even 
only for two days, our people would 
have no butter to spread on their bread. 
Then our commerce would be heavily 
handicapped by a rise in the insurance 
rate, for a war risk would have to be 
paid for, and the amount of this would 
be settled according to the way in which 
the Navy was able to show its power to 
protect our trade routes, and remember- 
ing the burden of the rate on our com- 
merce in the Great War, the importance 
of having swift cruisers to protect our 
trade routes could not be over-estimated. 
If the result were the transfer of trade 
to neutral vessels then there would be 
made an impression on the trade of this 
country which, if not permanent, it would 
require many years to recover from. 
Therefore, he thought the hon. Member 
had made out a fair case for a Depart- 
ment being set up, whether simply an 
Intelligence Department, culling from all 
available sources such information as 
it could, or whether an autocratic power, 
was not at the moment material ; what 
the country demanded was that if called 
upon to enter on a war, we should do so 
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with some assurance that it would be 
successfully conducted. 

*Sm E. ASHMEAD - BARTLETT 
(Shettield, Ecclesall) said, whatever might 
be the opinions of Members, there could 
be no doubt the hon. Member for Bel- 
fast had initiated a very interesting dis- 
cussion. He thought the truth about 
the question rested in a middle view 
between two extremes—between what 
the hon. Member for Belfast would 
excuse him for calling the somewhat 
extreme view advocated by the Resolu- 
tion, and the extremely official view 
of the Civil Lord. Midway between lay 
the just and wise view which had been 
exceedingly well put by the hon. Baronet 
the Member for Kingston, that there 
should be more strength and more 
security in the position of the First Sea 
Lord. The Civil Lord drew an ideal pic- 
ture of a very strong First Sea Lord, who 
would dominate the Board of Admiralty 
in matters of purely Naval advice, and 
always have his way. That might be 
true of the present First Sea Lord— 
a distinguished officer, a very strong, 
capable man, who, by strength of char- 
acter, had impressed his views on the 
existing Board to an extent that was 
more rare than it ought to be. It 
might often happen that such a man 
would be in the position of Second or 
Third Lord, and then the First Lord 
would not have such a strong position 
as now he seemed tohave. He dissented 
altogether from the haphazard view 
expressed by the hon. Member for 
Cardiff, more extreme even than the 
official view, which took a most coulewr de 
rose regard to the present system, though 
he agreed that a civilian Minister would 
be the best man to be at the head of the 
Board for Naval work asa whole. The 
country certainly ought to know the 
opinion of the Naval Advisers of the 
Crown, and this was a most important 
point that had been rather slurred over 
in the debate. What used to happen? 
It was matter of notoriety, and nobody 
who knew anything of Naval Adminis- 
tration in the past could deny it, that very 
often, and especially between the years 
1870 and 1874, and from 1880 to 1883, 
the opinions of Naval Lords were not 
properly represented. If that had not 
been so, it would have been impossible 
for any Cabinet to have allowed the Navy 
to sink into the position it then did. 
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The House would do well to concentrate 
its attention on Naval matters, and to 
secure publicity to the opinions of the 
Naval Advisers of the Crown. In the 
end, of course, the Ministry must be re- 
sponsible, but the country ought to know 
whether the Parliamentary statements 
made from time to time really represented 
naval opinion. This time last year, 
there was extraordinary evidence of the 
importance of this. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer largely influenced the 
Vote of the House on a critical Motion 
in regard to the necessity of increasing 
the strength of the Navy, by a statement 
entirely misleading. He then said that 
when he and the First Lord said the ex- 
isting condition of things in respect to the 
British Navy was satisfactory, they 
spoke the opinion of the responsible 
professional advisers of that Department. 
The Government secured their majority, 
but it afterwards appeared that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was not 
authorised to make any such state- 
ment. There was a revolt among the 
Naval Lords, and they threatened to 
resign unless the right hon. Gentleman 
publicly withdrew his statement. In 
consequence of that act of courage for 
which the Naval Lords deserved the 
greatest credit, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had to come down and explain 
to the House that he only represented 
Naval opinion in regard to the first 
class battleships to be completed in 
the present financial year—a very 
different thing. To provide against 
the repetition of such an incident the 
House should be in possession of the 
opinion of the Sea Lords on the state of 
the Navy. The First Sea Lord, no 
doubt, and also his colleagues on the 
Board, made an admirable report year 
by year, demanding full provision for the 
Navy. But then often followed a mes- 
sagefrom the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
that the Naval Estimates must be cut 
down by so many millions or by so many 
hundreds of thousands of pounds, then 
the different Departments of the Admir- 
alty has to set to work to reduce Esti- 
mates. That might be very unwise, but 
still the country would suppose that the 
Estimates, as presented to Parliament, 
represented the views of the Naval Lords 
of the Board, whereas they were in reality 
each different. His hon. Friends had done 
great public service in calling attention to 
2L 
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this subject, which would not be settled 
until means were devised to let Parlia- 
mentand the country know thereal opinion 
of the Naval Advisers of the Crown on 
the existing condition of the Navy. 
The hon. Baronet the Member for the 
Forest of Dean had given figures to show 
that our Naval programme was deficient. 
It was a great misfortune that the be- 
ginning to build battleships was delayed 
until 18 months after the present 
Government came into office. So far 
as the programme proposed last year 
went, it was satisfactory with regard to 
battleships. But to contend that the 
Naval programme of the Government 
made this country fully a match for the 
two strongest Naval Powers was mis- 
leading. France and Russia were two 
or three battleships ahead of us in 
number if not in strength; and at the 
end of 1897, when the existing pro- 
gramme would be complete, they would 
be still more ahead of us, and bear the 
proportion (if his figures were correct) of 
58 French and Russian battleships to 
46 British. At the end of 1897 our 
Naval strength would not be equal to 
the combined forces of France and 
Russia unless the building of new battle- 
ships was commenced soon. What was 
wanted more than anything else was 
some plan by which the real view of the 
Naval Advisers of the Crown could, year 
by year, be known to Parliament and 
the country. 

Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) said, he recognised that cogent 
arguments had been adduced to show 
that some improvement might be intro- 
duced into the Board of Admiralty, 
especially as to our methods of arrange- 
ment for war, and that there was a 
ground for anxiety in regard to the 
strategical distribution of our fleets in 
case of the sudden outbreak of war ; yet 
he could not follow the hon. Member for 
Belfast in the terms and conclusion of 
his Motion. Of course Her Majesty’s 
Government would say that the Estimates 
were based upon the considerations stated 
in the Resolution, and he did not know 
it could be proved they were not ; under 
the admirable system by which they 
were called upon to vote large sums of 
money without receiving adequate in- 
formation, they were entirely disqualified 
for asserting the contrary of what the 
Government would say. As to the 
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Estimates being based on the advice of 
the Naval officer selected for the conduct 
of Naval operations, in case of war that 
officer ought to be at sea, and he could 
not be here to give advice. Was it 
suggested that we should first of all 
select a Naval officer to conduct opera- 
tions, keep him at home to give advice 
in time of peace, and send him away as 
soon as war broke out? In that case, 
we should leave ourselves without advice 
at all. It had been suggested that there 
should be a reference to a Committee ; 
but no Committee of the House could 
be competent to deal with questions 
of Naval strategy, which demanded 
much local and professional knowledge. 
The plan proposed was entirely inade- 
quate. It came, he supposed, from 
the mental activity of gentlemen out of 
doors who had concerned themselves to 
various remedies for what they consi- 
dered the faults in the management of 
the Navy. Plans of campaign had been 
drawn up, and they were told that that 
was done by foreign nations. With 
foreign nations the question was entirely 
a military question. Their enemies were 
well defined, their scene of operations 
was absolutely certain; and, consequently, 
it was possible to arrange beforehand an 
almost complete plan of campaign. 
England’s plan of campaign would have 
to embrace the globe. How would 
it be possible, then, to frame one or two 
or even three different plans. Another 
difference was, that the conditions of 
naval warfare changed almost from day 
to day, and no plan of campaign 

to-day would with any certainty be 
applicable to a war taking place six 
months hence. The idea was impossible. 
What did the proposal of the hon. 
Member for Belfast mean? It meant 
that the whole of the affairs of the Navy 
were to be put into the hands of one 
man. It was aone-man plan. Suppose 
the plan were adopted, would the one 
man appointed be exempt from criticism! 
Would not the hon. Member for Belfast 
and the right hon. Baronet the Member 
for the Forest of Dean lead him rather 4 
lively time when the Estimates appeared! 
Captain Mahon, the great historian and 
modern strategist, had been quoted in 
support of this plan. Hecould not ima 
gine a stronger enemy to it. Napoleon 
developed the one-man system to its 
greatest height. The whole history of 
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the Napoleonic wars was a warning not 
to rely on the knowledge of one man. 
There never was in this world a greater 
genius in war than Napoleon, but could 
there ever have been a greater failure 
than when his fleet came into conflict 
with the naval forces of this country? 
It was essentially a British board of 
Admiralty that met the concentrated 
power of France in the hands of one man 
and defeated it. It was proposed that 
the one man should be a man selected 
for naval operations in case of war. 
What guarantee was there that that 
officer would be actually ready or even 
alive to conduct those operations when 
necessity arose? He supposed that, if 
during the last three years the Admiralty 
had looked for a man to conduct opera- 
tions of war, they would have selected 
Admiral Tryon or Admiral Hornby, but 
both of them have passed to their long 
rest. When the time for actual opera- 
tions came, the Admiralty would have 
found themselves without either of those 
officers. It was proposed that this 
Lord High Admiral should be an abso- 
lute and complete dictator, that he 
should dictate to the Government what 
Estimates they should bring in, what 
number of battleships they should build, 
and, in short, that he should be com- 
plete master of the Board of Admiralty. 
Some attempt had already been made 
to approximate to this one-man system. 
There was once a First Lord who 
arranged that one of the Naval Lords 
should be responsible for the men and 
another for the ships, while he himself 
was to be responsible for the whole. A 
question arose as to the building of ships, 
and the First Lord called on the Naval 
Lord, who was responsible for the ships, 
and argued the question with him. The 
Naval Lord who was responsible for the 
men came in, and there was a remark- 
able difference between the two Naval 
Lords. The effect was that the Naval 
Lord responsible for the ships used such 
language that the First Lord ordered 
him out of the room, and, when he was 
gone, settled the question of the ships 
with the Naval Lord who was responsible 
for the men. Now, he yielded to no 
one in his interest in the Navy, or in 
his desire to see the Service flourish, and 
to satisfy every legitimate requirement 
of men and officers; but, after all, the 
Navy was but an instrument to secure 
the civil government of the country by 
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civil ministers, and this instrument was 
one that must inevitably be used by and 
remain in the hands of civil and not 
professional officers. It was to the Civil 
Ministry chosen by the House that the 
House looked for the conduct of the 
affairs of the country, and to use the 
Navy as an instrument ; and he thought 
the House would never consent to place 
the Navy in the hands of a naval officer. 
He recognised the good intention and 
patriotic purpose of the hon. Member 
who brought forward the Motion, and 
others who supported him ; but he could 
not but see that theirs was an ‘impracti- 
cable proposal which could not possibly 
work, and which, if it did work, would 
have this disastrous effect—that it would 
release the Government from all respon- 
sibility, and make it possible for them to 
plead the dictum of their Lord High 
Admiral, and come down to the House 
and justify their action by the advice 
they had received from him. It would 
further deprive the House of all practical 
power over Ministers. The Board of 
Admiralty might have its defects, but he 
believed it was practically the best 
worked department in the country ; and 
he did most distinctly say that any im- 
provement did not lie in the direction 
of relieving Her Majesty’s Ministers of 
responsibility, or placing their responsi- 
bility in the hands of a single individual. 
For these reasons he should vote against 
the Resolution. 

*Mr. E. T. GOURLEY (Sunderland) 
observed that, by accepting the proposal 
before the House, they would reverse 
the policy adopted 25 or 26 years ago, 
when Mr. Childers was First Lord of 
the Admiralty—namely, that the respon- 
sibility for the Naval policy of the 
country should rest with the Govern- 
ment of the day, represented by the 
First Lord. He was not prepared to 
transfer that responsibility from the 
Government to the Board of Admiralty, 
for if that were done the Govern- 
ment and the First Lord would be able 
to shelter themselves against attack 
whenever mistakes were committed by 
saying it was the Admiralty. He 
should like to hear of an agreement 
between the War Office and the Ad- 
miralty with regard to the duties de- 
volving upon them separately and jointly 
both in times of peace as well as 
in the event of war. In case of hos- 
tilities the two Services would have to 
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co-operate, but one never heard of their 
co-operating in time of peace. He 
trusted that the Resolution before them 
would be rejected in toto. 

*ApmirAL FIELD said, that he was 
not in sympathy with the Resolution, 
which did not seem to have received 
much support. The hon. Member who 
had just sat down said that there was a 
want of co-operation between the Army 
and the Navy. He maintained, on the 
contrary, that, whenever they had been 
asked to co-operate, there had been no 
ground for fault finding. Was not Lord 
Wolseley perfectly satisfied with the 
co-operation between the two Services 
in Egypt? Replying to the speeches of 
the right hon. Member for the Forest of 
Dean and of other hon. Members, he 
asserted that, if there were defects in 
the present system of Naval administra- 
tion, they were purely political and 
not professional defects. His brother 
officers would do all that the Service and 
the country could require of them if 
they were given a free hand. But he 
agreed with the hon. Member for King’s 
Lynn and others that that House was 
rightly determined to have the principal 
voice in, and the principal control over, 
all matters dealing with Naval and 
Military efficiency, especially matters of 
expenditure. The House would have a 
Minister in Parliament—and, for pre- 
ference, on the Front Bench opposite— 
who was responsible for the efficiency of 
Naval administration. That House was 
Britain in essence, and therefore should 
be supreme. That being so, they must 
accept the defects of the system. Under 
an absolute Government there might be 
a perfect system of Naval administration, 
but that would not be possible under a 
system like ours so long as there was a 
civilian at the head of it. The present 
system was, however, necessary, and the 
Navy accepted it loyally. Naval men 
were completely loyal to their Parliamen- 
tary chief, to which ever Party he might 
belong. All politicians who had presided 
at the Admiralty would bear testimony 
to that. Then, what became of the 
resolution? There was no bottom in it. 
It was for Parliament to remedy any 
wolitical defects in the Naval adminis- 
tration, and no one had the right to 
speak of those defects as if they were 
Naval defects. He understood that the 
hon. Member for Belfast had disclaimed 
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the meaning which had been ascribed 
by every sensible man to the last part of 
his Resolution, and that the hon. Mem- 
ber said now that he only meant that 
the First Sea Lord ought to advise the 
First Lord and the Government in case 
of war. If that was all that the hon. 
Member meant, the Resolution was not 
necessary, because the Hartington Com- 
mission had already laid it down that 
the First Sea Lord was to be the principal 
adviser of the First Lord. Acting upon 
that recommendation, the noble Lord 
the Member for Middlesex (Lord George 
Hamilton) made, he believed, a change 
in the duties of the First Sea Lord, 
relieving him of some minor adminis- 
trative work, so as to give him more time 
for the study of large Naval problems. 
Whatever Naval operations might be 
necessary in the event of war, it would 
not, however, devolve upon the Ad- 
miralty to initiate them. It would be 
made a Cabinet question, and the Prime 
Minister and his colleagues would have 
to consult with the most distinguished 
Naval men whom they could find. 
But having once set the Admirals loose, 
in command of their respective fleets, 
they must trust them to do their duty. 
Therefore, there was nothing in the Re- 
solution that really called for serious 
comment. At the present time, what- 
ever may have been the case in the past, 
the Government, like the late Govern- 
ment, were doing their duty, being well 
sustained by public opinion. Reference 
had been made to the necessity for a good 
harbour at Dover, but if anybody was 
responsible for the neglect of Dover har- 
bour, it was not naval men, who had 
clamoured for it ever since 1844; it was 
this House which had prevented that 
work being carried out. Both Govern- 
ments were to blame in this matter, but 
not the professional advisers at the Ad- 
miralty. Therefore, it was not fair to 
speak as if there was great defect in the 
Admiralty system. The system was all 
right if they only let it have fair play. 
Where it failed was when this House 
interfered. Now that they found there 
were torpedo stations on the other side 
of the channel everywhere, they had come 
to realise that something must be done 
on the east coast of England. How 
often, when naval men at the Board of 
Admiralty had made up their minds as 
to what was necessary for the country, 
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had they been defeated by the Ministers | 


Supply— 


at the Treasury! Too much power was 
given to the Treasury. These reforms 
must be introduced, The Treasury 
cavilled at every demand made upon it 
by the War Office or the Navy. They 
insisted in having a voice in every trifling 
detail. If they would take away some 
of the power possessed by the Treasury, 
and transfer some of the power of expen- | 
diture to the First Lord of the Admiralty | 
and his Board, and to the Secretary of | 
State for War and his Council, they 
woulddo a greatdeal to promote efficiency 
in both branches. He did not think the 
Committee on the Estimates had been of 
essential benefit to the public service. 
They had wasted a great deal of official 
time, which would have been much 
better employed at the Admiralty and 
the War Office. He did not think, 
therefore, they were likely to see the 
French system of administration adopted 
by referring these matters to Committees 
upstairs. The hon. Member who spoke 
last launched a great deal of praise at 
Mr. Childers and his wonderful reforms. 
Naval men did not share these views. 
They thought it one of the greatest dis- 
asters that the right hon. Gentleman 
was ever called upon to preside over the 
Navy. The right hon. Gentleman was 
foolish enough to hoist the Admiralty 
Flag on one occasion and sail the Fleet. 
He, himself, served in the Fleet on that 
occasion, and knew all about it, and if 
he had only known the opinion of the 
Officers of the Fleet at that exhibition, 
he would not have been flattered, for a 
more foolish and ridiculous attempt for 
a civilian First Lord he could not con- 
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ceive. If anything had happened to the 
Fleet on that occasion, with the Admi- | 
ralty Flag flying, the right hon. Gentle- | 
mon would have been responsible. Were | 
hon. Gentlemen satisfied with that? As | 
a matter of fact, care was taken that he | 
should not be responsible, for they had a 
very clever Admiral in command of the 
Fleet on the occasion ; but still, it was a 
degrading thing to the Admiral that his 
own Flag was not flying. He shared the 
belief that the Admiralty was the best 
administered of all the public Depart- 
ments. It was honestly administered by 
capable and distinguished men, who had 
the confidence of the profession at large. 
No one had aden that they should 
get rid of Parliamentary control, and 
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therefore they must accept the policy of 


naval colleagues to the First Lord, which 


meant the responsibility of the Govern- 
ment as a whole. He should be glad, 
however, if the recommendation of the 
Hartington Committee were adopted, and 
that the First Sea Lord should be called 
bg to prepare a Report on the state 
of the Navy annually, and lay it on the 
Table of the House. He knew that 
would never be done. Naval men de- 
sired to have it done because they would 
then get an honest expression of opinion 
as to the real state of the Navy. He 
considered that the First and Second 
Sea Lords ought to have Naval Officers 
of rank as Private Secretaries. When 
they called upon an Admiral to command 
the Fleet, they gave him a fine staff of 
officers. But when that same Officer was 
put into a superior position as First Sea 
Lord, he had not a single professional 
Officer to assist him, or upon whom he 
could lean for a wonderful amount of 
details. [An hon. Memper : There is the 
Intelligence Department.] Of course, if 
a Captain was drawn from the Intelli- 
gence Department for this purpose, that 
met his point. As regarded the main 
system of administration, he believed 
that, of the kind, it was about the best 
that the mind of man could invent for 
the control of a great branch of the 
service like the Navy, and under these 
circumstances, and after the Debate that 
had taken place, he hoped the Amend- 
ment would be withdrawn. 

Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER remarked 
that, in view of the acquiescence of the 
Civil Lord of the Admiralty to the first 
part of the Amendment, and the assur- 
ance he had given as to professional 
advisers, he would ask leave to withdraw 
the Amendment. 


Objection was taken to the withdrawal 
of the Amendment, and it was formally 
negatived without a Division. 


*Mr. W. ALLAN (Gateshead) re- 
marked that with regard to this question 
of the needs of the Navy and its fitness 
for war, he looked at it from a different 
point of view to most of the hon. Mem- 
bers who had spoken. He asked him- 
self what was, after all, the true con- 
dition of a vessel in war time; what 
should the vessel be? A great deal of 
money was voted last year, and a great 
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deal would be voted this year, for ships 
of war. He did not hold the value of a 
ship to be exclusively in its armour, in 
its guns, or in its men, but he held that 
the sole value of a man-of-war as a fight- 
ing machine, lay in the boilers. When 
the boilers failed, the ship stopped. On 
the boilers of a man-of-war depended 
everything. Boilers ought to be designed 
and fitted into their ships on the basis 
of the following three points: safety, 
simplicity, and efficiency. A ship, no 
matter how costly it might be, or how 
efficiently commanded and manned, if at 
all weakened in the chief motor of her 
driving power, namely the boilers, would 
be practically helpless. The speed of 
every vessel depended entirely on the 
boilers. The great weakness of their 
Navy lay simply in the fact that there 
was a deficiency in the boiler power on 
board the vessels which was altogether 
inadequate to give the speed calculated 
for. For a long time the Admiralty had 
been floundering, and been in a mist as 
to what boilers to put in the vessels. 
They had been vainly striving, as it 
were, to put two horses into one stall. 
The boilers they used were so small that 
they had been compelled to adopt sur- 
reptitious and barbaric methods to obtain 
the steam power required. They had 
been trying for years to get one horse- 
power out of one and a-half square feet 
of heating surface. He had, in his time, 
built a few boilers, and engined many 
vessels, but he could never get one horse- 
power under three feet of heating surface. 
The methods adopted by the Admiralty 
had placed every ship in the British 
Navy at this moment in an absolutely 
useless position for full steam speed. In 
attempting to solve this problem of 
getting larger efficiency of steaming 
power out of the ships, they had not 
followed the well-known aim of all ship- 
owners, which was to make provision for 
ample steaming power. The Admiralty, 
therefore, had been driven to the necessity 
of endeavouring to get the requisite 
amount of steam out of small boilers by 
means of a forced draught instead of by 
the natural draught. By the creation of 
this unnatural draught, as we might 
term it, they got something greater, but 
at what expanse! It meant the absolute 
destruction of the boilers within the 
vessel. Under an unnatural draught, 
the boilers had a strain put upon them 
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which they were altogether too small to 
bear, and they became practically useless. 
There were three vessels, the Blake, the 
Vulcan, and the Blenheim, in the con- 
struction of which a large amount of 
money had been spent. What condition 
were they in to-day? Their boilers were 
done for, and £120,000 were now asked 
for to re-boiler vessels which were 
not yet four years old. Was not 
that a squandering of national money?! 
These three vessels were tremendously 
puffed up in the papers, but what had 
become of them now? Where were they 
to-day? They were lame ducks, and 
could not be sent to sea, for the boilers 
had completely failed. How long would 
the Admiralty pursue this suicidal sys- 
tem’ How long would they be blind 
to the fact that they were endeavouring 
to get more power out of the boilers 
than the boilers could safely give? He 
warned the Admiralty and the House 
that every ship to which they applied 
the system would turn out to be useless 
when she was most wanted—she would 
never be able to pursue an enemy, or to 
run away from one. It was. not too 
much to say that, on this question of 
boilers, the safety of the Empire de- 
pended. Well, locomotive boilers had 
failed, and the Admiralty had been driven 
to the adoption of water tube boilers. 
Remembering the deplorable experience 
with these boilers, it was astonishing 
that the Admiralty should have resorted 
to them at all, especially when better 
results might be obtained by a safer, 
simpler, and more economical method. 
He was dealing, not with individuals, 
but with principles, and his object in 
bringing the matter forward was the 
safety of our ships—the desire that our 
ships should be, in every sense of the 
term, first-class fighting machines. Why 
were the Admiralty using water-tube 
boilers? Because the French were 
doing so. Their danger and _in- 
efficiency had been already proved in 
this country. In several instances the 
water tube boiler, of different matters, 
had been tried in the vessels of the 
Mercantile Marine, and it had always 
failed. Indeed, he challenged anyone to 
mention a case where those boilers had 
not failed. Yet the Admiralty officials 
had adopted this description of boiler on 
the slight recommendation of them by a 
French engineer, who was sent to report 
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upon the water tube boilers in one of 
the vessels of the Messageries Mari- 
time; but did that engineer also 
report the mishaps that occurred to 
the boilers, the amount of repairs they 
needed, the number of spare tubes which 
it was necessary to carry in case of 
failure, and the cost of the great con- 
sumption of coal they involved? Still, 
on that Report the Admiralty were 
plunging into water tube boilers for 
several of the splendid cruisers that were 
now being built. He had the most 
serious doubt of the safety of those 
boilers. It should be remembered that 
a water tube boiler had a water pressure 
inside the tube, and in case of the 
slightest flaw that pressure tended to 
open the tube with serious risk of explo- 
sion ; whereas, the ordinary boiler had 
the water pressure outside, and the com- 
pression tended to keep a flaw tight. 
The cases of fatal explosions with the 
water tube boiler were numerous. There 
was the case of the French vessel Saracen ; 
one tube only burst and killed eight men 


in the stoke-hole. The case of the Sharp-| 


shooter, at the trial trips at Devonport, 
was another glaring instance of the 
failure of the water tube boiler; she 
broke down six times in her series of 
trials. Yet that was the vessel from 
which the Admiralty raised the data for 
the adoption of water tube boilers. 
The boilers might be all very well so 
long as pure fresh water was being used 
for them, but the moment salt water 
got into them, there was a terrible danger 
of explosion. He should like to ask 
the Civil Lord of the Admiralty whether 
he, in his official position, had had no 
experience of fatal explosions connected 
with the use of those boilers. There 
was the case of the torpedo boat Sturgeon, 
built at Barrow, and designed to run 27 
knots an hour. The designs were prepared 
by the Admiralty, and every one of 
the tubes were severely tested. She 
went to sea; one of the tubes soon 
gave out, there was an explosion and 
an engineer and one man were scalded 
in the  stoke-hole and afterwards 
died. At the coroner's inquest the 
managing engineers at Barrow con- 
demned the tube boilers as dangerous. 
What was the result today! Ship- 
building firms at Barrow regarded those 
boilers as so dangerous that, when the 
vessels fitted with them made their trial 
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|e they insured the lives of the engi- 
| neers and stokers in £400 and promised 
£2 a week in case of partial disablement. 
They had absolutely guaranteed the lives 
‘of these men. Would the Government 
guarantee the lives of the engineers on 
their torpedo boats! How many boats 
had the Government got with similar 
| boilers at this moment? But what were 
the Admiralty doing! They had de- 
cided that copper was a bad thing, and 
though they passed the original de- 
signs and specifications, they had obliged 
the contractors to substitute steel tubes 
at theirown expense. Why, in the name 
of equity, had the Admiralty done so? 
But he would go further. Everyone 
had heard of the Hornet and of her perfor- 
mances-—-how she could steam 27 to 30 
knots an hour. Where was she now? 
Lying in a corner of Portsmouth Dock- 
ard, with every boiler out of her— 
ae only 12 months old. Who was 
to pay for that! They heard of money 
being squandered. If they had a return 
| of the repairs executed on vessels under 
12 months old, they would find that hun- 
dreds of thousands of pounds were 
squandered in experiments. He asserted 
as an engineer of nearly half-a-cen- 
tury’sexperience, that the Belleville boiler 
was a dangerous boiler. And it was not 
an economical boiler ; for, compared with 
the ordinary boiler, it required coal in 
the proportion of 40 tons to 28. That 
meant in a warship that they had a 
shorter steaming range, and that they 
had to carry far more men to put the 
coal on board. He could not under- 
stand why the officials of the Admiralty 
pursued such a course. This was not 
the engineering of Great Britain—the 
engineering of James Watt, and George 
Stephenson ; it was the engineering of 
some interested and belated Frenchman. 
Britain wanted boilers that would steam 
night and day through storm and sun- 
shine, and we had not got them, nor 
anything like them in our present war- 
ships. He could not see wherein the 
advantage of the tubular boilers lay. 
They were not lighter; they did not 
occupy less space. On the other hand 
they showed less safety, less efficiency, 
and greater complexity. In the Power- 
ful and the Terrible they had 48 tubu- 
lar boilers. They were each capable of 
withstanding « pressure of 250 pounds ; 
but that must be reduced to 150 pounds 
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when it went to the engine, and if any- 
thing went wrong with the reducing 
valve, the engine would break down. 
That of itself was a strong point in con- 
demnation of the water tube boilers, 
Would the Admiralty ever believe that 
ample boiler power was the only fight- 
ing value of ships they built? What 
was the use of guns if the boilers 
were not to be depended upon? 
Who was responsible for that state of 
things? Was it the First Lord? No; 
he was not an engineer. Was it the 
Secretary to the Admiralty? No; he 
was not an engineer. Was it the Civil 
Lord? No; he was not an engineer ; 
he knew nothing about engines. Was 
it the Chief Constructor of the Navy? 
No; he was only a shipbuilder, though 
a very clever one. He wanted the Civil 
Lord to tell the House upon whose 
shoulders rested the responsibility for 
the water tube boilers fitted into the 
torpedo-catchers and other vessels of the 
Royal Navy. That was the question 
which he wanted an answer to. It was 
a mixed-up affair, but he was determined 
to get at the bottom of it and find out 
who was really responsible for this 
engineering. He bade the Admiralty 
pause before embarking on such a huge 
experiment. He implored them, as an 
engineer, to test these boilers for them- 
selves before fitting them into their two 
grandest cruisers. He would like the 
boilers to be first fitted into a second- 
class cruiser, and then have them tried 
at sea—not merely for a couple of hours’ 
run, with a few newspaper correspondents 
on board, but running at sea till the coal 
was exhausted ; and then, after taking 
in a fresh supply at some coaling station, 
to steam home again. Let this be done 
in the presence of competent experts ; 
let the latter make a full report upon the 
boilers, and let that report be laid upon 
the Table of the House. Hon. Members 
would then be in a position to judge. 
The Admiralty owed that duty not only 
to themselves, but to the country and to 
tho men on board those ships. If these 
boilers were so commendable, how came 
it that no shipowner in the House had 
adopted them? There was, he asserted, 
not a shipowner in Great Britain who 
would put into two such splendid cruisers 
as the Powerful and Terrible 48 water 
tube boilers apiece. Then, why should 
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fact that the money was found for them 
to squander. He warned the Admiralty 
that they would, if they persisted in their 
present course, be landed in endless ex- 
pense, unless, indeed, some terrible dis- 
aster overtook those vessels such as hap- 
pened tothe Victoria. He had considered 
it to be his duty, not only to his con- 
stituents, but to the House and to the 
country, to put forward his views on the 
present occasion. He did not wonder 
that the Admiralty could not get 
engineers to go on their ships, though 
they were advertising for men in all 
towns in the Midlands. Why? Because 
it was well-known to engineers through- 
out the country that the poor men at 
Barrow had to get a life-policy before 
they would go on boats fitted with water 
tube boilers. The Government should 
no longer wonder why they could not get 
men for their ships when they put such 
dangerous fittings into them. He con- 
sidered it a duty which he owed to 
the Admiralty themselves thus to speak 
his mind on a subject which was fraught 
with the gravest import to the strength 
and efficiency of our Navy, and to the 
credit of British engineering. 

Mr. A. B. FORWOOD (Lancashire, 
Ormskirk) remarked, that he was sure the 
House had listened with great pleasure 
to the speech just delivered. The hon. 
Member for Gateshead had dealt with a 
technical subject, and one very difficult 
to bring home to lay minds, in a most 
picturesque and interesting manner; and 
he was sure that the words which had 
been uttered by him were weighty ones, 
and well worthy of serious and anxious 
consideration. He only regretted that 
the hon. Member had not been present 
when the Estimates for the construction 
of the Powerful and Terrible were first 
brought up. On that occasion he ex- 
oo an opinion on these water tube 

ilers, not certainly on the lines of the 
hon. Member for Gateshead, but 
anxiously pressing on the Government 
to have them first tested on a smaller 
and less important vessel ; and, as a ship- 
owner and a layman, he was certainly 
of opinion that the Government ought 
not to have put these boilers into our two 
biggest cruisers till adequate trials 
had been first made in a smaller vessel. 
An engineer officer was sent out as a 





nger by one of the boats to see how 


the Admiralty do it? Simply from the | these boilers worked, and he made a very 
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valuable report ; but the data were not of | 
the kind on which the Admiralty could | 
embark with experiments. The only ad- | 
vantage was that they lend themselves to 
be placed in a ship, and stood more | 
conveniently than ordinary cylindrical | 
boilers. He should like to say that one 
of the last actions of his noble Friend, 
when chief of the Admiralty, was to 
order a torpedo boat with a water tube | 
boiler for experimental purposes. The | 
order was given to Thorneycrofts, and 
they were given a free hand. They 
guaranteed that the boiler would be 
efficient for at least three years. He 
thought that was a proper course to take, 
and it was right that the Admiralty | 
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taking a general and wide glance of the 
Naval Policy of the country. There had 
been a general acknowledgment on the 
part of those who had spoken that the 
Estimates presented showed that the 
Government appreciated the needs of the 
Navy. Well, he quite agreed in those 
remarks, but he should like, in passing, 
to point out this fact—the expenditure 
in the last three years, including this 
year, amounted to £12,903,000. In the 
last three years, under his noble Friend, 
theexpenditure amounted to £1 4,987,000. 
Allusion had been made to what had 
been provided for the standard aimed at. 
On a previous occasion he had ventured 





should watch all new inventions. The/to call the attention of the House to 
Member for Gateshead had made a/the necessity of having a standard. 
sweepingattack upon the boilersgenerally | In 1888, before the Naval Defence Act 
in Her Majesty’s ships, and if that attack | was determined upon, a standard of re- 
were passed over it might cause alarm. | quirement was established by competent 








There was no doubt that at one time there 
was an inclination to cut down the size 
of boilers, and force them to give larger 
horse-power than—as had since been 
proved—was practically possible. They 
had then at the Admiralty probably the 
most able theoretical engineer that ever 
lived, but his great forte was theory 
rather than practice. His great desire 
was to unduly cut down engines and 
boilers in order that a vessel might hope 
to be propelled at a higher rate of speed 
and built on finer lines. The result of 


| Naval Officers ; and on that standard the 


Naval Defence Act was laid down. 
Gauged by that standard this country 
was four first-class and nine second-class 
battleships less than the number which 
the professional advisers in 1888 thought 
we ought to possess in comparison with 
the fleets of two other Powers. He re- 
gretted that in the present Estimates no 
provision whatever was made for battle- 
ships, the only provision made being for 
cruisers. He estimated that the cost of 
the programme under construction on 


that policy was, that several vessels, the’ April 1 would represent a capital value 


Blenheim, the Blake, and the Vulcan, had 
not proved satisfactory. The boilers 
would not stand the forced draught for 
which they were originally designed. 
When the Naval Defence Act vessels 
were laid down it was decided that the 
boiler power of those vessels should be as 
much as possible on the lines adopted by 
the mercantile navy. He ventured to 
say there would be no trouble found 
in the ships built by his noble 
Friend so far as boiler power was con- 
cerned. That evening the discussion had 
been principally directed to the discussion 
of the principle of Admiralty Adminis- 
tration. It is not the genera] custom to 
range over the Estimates on the Motion 
that the Speaker do leave the Chair, but 
experience for the last few years in con- 
nection with the Naval Estimates led 
him to come to the conclusion that this 
was about the only real chance that 
Members of the House would have of 





‘of £13,500,000, that the additional new 


programme which was submitted to Par- 
liament would cost £4,000,000, making 
next year a total value of shipping under 
construction of £17,500,000. Up to 
April 1 next £5,370,000 would have 
been expended towards the completion of 
£17,500,000 worth of shipping, leaving 
£12,130,000 to be provided for in future 
years. Towards this sum £5,400,000 
were taken in the Estimates of 1895-6, 
leaving a liability on future years of 
£6,730,000. When was this liability 
likely to mature? His opinion was that 
it would mature in 1896-7; but he re- 
gretted to say that there was a tendency 
shown in the present Estimates to relapse 
into the old system of rather too slow 
construction. A few -ships had been 
constructed at a remarkably rapid rate. 
The Majestic, for example, was laid down 
in February, 1894, and on April 1 1896, 
there would be only £24,500 left to be 
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expended to complete the ship, or barely | 
one month’s work. The Hannibal was 
laid down in May, 1894, though it was| 
not proposed to finish her until] 1898-9, | 
the construction covering something like 
five financial years. The Renown was 
another ship with which slow progress 
was being made. It was laid down in 
February, 1893; she would be launched 
in 1896 and completed in 1897-8, or four 
years in the course of construction. The 
Powerful was not to be completed until 
1897-8, although the vessel was well 
begun last year. He suggested, there- 
fore, that it was far better to lay down | 
fewer vessels and urge on their com- 
pletion than to put down a larger 
number and not spend as much 
money as could be spent in order 
to complete them at the earliest time. 
Again, the change in Vote X. as be-, 
tween last year and this was very 
remarkable. Last year certain new | 
works were proposed in Vote X., and) 
£435,000 was voted for a commence-| 
ment. The liability thrown on future | 





years for the completion of those works 
was to be £4,500,000, and it was 
to be extended over some ten years. 


This year was to have borne £704,000, 
but he found that these works had en- 
tirely disappeared from the Estimates ; 
and he gathered from the First Lord’s 
statement that the balance required for 
completion was going to be obtained by 
loan. He had no objection to that 
policy, but it came curiously from those 
who had condemned in wholesale fashion 
the late Board of Admiralty for spread- 
ing the cost of some work on ships over 
five years. Practically, this was a loan 
for dredging and other works, which it 
was idle to attempt to distinguish, in 
respect of permanency, from those which 
the late Government proposed. The late 
Government expended money over Ports- 
mouth Yard, coaling stations, and bar- 
racks out of its year’s revenue; and it 
might just as well, when it brought in 
the Naval Defence Act, have borrowed 
money for those purposes. It was de- 
sirable to bring out emphatically and 
clearly that the present Government 
were not only following in the foot- 
steps of their predecessors, but were even 
going further. Next, as to the dimen- 
sions of the vessels which it was pro- 
posed to build. All shipbuilding 
authorities knew that length was a 


Mr. A. B. Forwood. 
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t advan at sea. A vessel havi 
-gypoteastsre. moderate beam ‘an 
good length was much more easily and 
economically driven than a short and 
broad vessel. It was suggested that the 
new vessels were to be improved Talbots 
—a vessel which was 350 feet long and 
53 feet beam—but their beam was to be 
increased to 57 feet, while their length 
was reduced to 320 feet. No doubt the 
Civil Lord would be able to explain why 
this apparently retrograde step had been 
taken. Last year he called attention to 
the serious position in which the man- 
ning of the Navy would be by reason of 
the large increase in the number of 
vessels, and he urged the desirability of 
drawing more closely the ties between 
the mercantile marine and the Royal 
Navy. He was very sorry indeed to see 
in the First Lord’s statement that, in 
respect of the Royal Naval Reserve, 


‘the number is already filled, and they have 
had to refuse applicants.”’ 


The Reserve was growing in popularity, 
and there was an increasing desire on 
the part of seamen to enter it. The 
Government should take advantage of 
the circumstances of the time, and in- 
crease the Vote in order to let all men 
in the mercantile marine who wished to 
join the Reserve do so, The cost was 
comparatively little. The number en- 
rolled was 25,000, and the annual cost 
was a little more than £200,000. The 
number of men for the Navy had been 
raised to the large total of 88,000; but 
in connection with this manning vote 
the vote for non-effective services, though 
passed over casually year after year, had 
a most important bearing. This vote 
had grown from about £1,200,000 in 
1865 to £2,100,000 to-day. Looking at 
the number in the service 30 years ago, 
and seeing that their cost on the pension 
list to-day was £2,100,000, he could not 
but think that in 20 years’ time the 88,000 
men now in the Navy would increase 
the non-effective vote to £3,000,000. 
He would urge upon the Government 
the desirability of encouraging more 
largely the enlistment of men from the 
Mercantile Marine. If these men were 
first enlisted as boys permanently in the 
service they cost us something like 
£66 per head per annum, the cost 
of the boys before enlistment being 
£30 per head. These boys, too, made 
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better bluejackets, and were more amen- 
able to discipline than men who had not 
been so trained; and he hoped that 
some day the number of training ships 
for boys might be increased, and that 
some arrangement might be made by 
which the boys could be drafted off for 
a time, subject to conditions, on board 
merchant vessels, and afterwards enter 
the Navy. 

*Mr. T. LOUGH (Islington) said, he 
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mates went up by 3} millions, but now 
the very next year, they were asked for 
nearly 1} million more. He thought that, 
under the circumstances, the Government 
ought to give a fulland complete defence of 
the very large demand they were making 
for this service. Was it our retention of 
Egypt which made it necessary that the 
cost of the Navy should be doubled? If 
so, the country should know what it was 
costing us. But this might not be the 


Navy Estimates. 


would call the attention of the House | real explanation, and if it was not, he 
very briefly to what was the most marked | thought the House of Commons ought to 
feature of the Estimates. In the state-| be taken into the confidence of the Gov- 
ment which had been circulated by the | ernment, and the House ought to hear 
First Lord, explaining the Estimates, it|exactly why it was that this serious 
was said that the application which was | demand was made now, when times were 
made to the House was a serious and|so bad. This was the first time, he 
large one. The facts were, that for the | believed, that the Estimates of the 
Naval Estimates of this year £1,330,000 | Government for the Navy had exceeded 
more was demanded than for those of | the amount asked of the House for the 
last year, and something like £4,750,000' Army. He hoped the House would 
more than the Estimates of two years | exercise its undoubted right, and severely 
ago. The total amounted to about 19) criticise the proposals before them. It 
millions, or, including the provision | was sometimes argued as a cause for this 
made for certain loans and deferred pay-| increase that a very strong Navy was 
ment, 20 millions. Ten years ago, in| necessary for the protection of our com- 


1885, the total amount was 10} millions, |merce, but he would point out that our 
so that the amount had nearly doubled commerce was not any larger this year 


within ten years. He thought these| than it was in 1885, so that if the Naval 
facts were of a serious nature, and should | expenditure were looked on as a sort of 
be considered by the House. When this | insurance on the commerce, in 1885 the 
Parliament assembled it was not with|insurance was I} per cent., and 
the intention of dealing particularly with| now it had increased to 3 per cent. 
the Navy, but with another great ques-| He did not think that in the long run 
tion, connected with domestic policy.|the commerce of this country would 
But somewhere about 1893 a scare was | flourish under these huge armaments, for 
raised in the newspapers, and many other countries would not submit to 
Members on that side of the House had | having trade thrust down their throats 
hoped that the Government would pre-|in this way. A more discreet policy, a 
sent a firm front to the extravagant de-| wiser course, would be, instead of adopt- 
mands which were made then in regard | ing this aggressive attitude to assume a 
to this service. But it did not prove to more conciliatory disposition towards 
be so. This was the third of the Naval other nations. Was it necessary to have 
scares which we had had within the last such a huge Navy for the protection of 
ten years; the first was in 1884-5, ten the United Kingdom! He doubted if 
years before that period the Naval Esti-|the growth of our great Naval arma- 
mates having stood at exactly the same, ments made the country more secure. 
amount. In the case of the two former | More difficult was it to land a hostile 
scares, the Estimates did not rise again | force in the country now, than ever it 
until a few years afterwards. Inj|had been. At the present time, with 
1884-5 the Estimates suddenly went up the exception of the unfortunate war in 
by about two millions; then they were | the far East, there was among all nations 
steady for four years. In 1889 exactly | every effort made to maintain peace, and 
the same thing happened, the Estimates | nothing threatened that state of peace 
going up by about 2} millions, and then| but the maintenance of huge armed 
remaining steady. The result of the forces by some Continental Powers. 
scare in 1893, which he thought was the | Should we imitate the mistakes of those 
worst of the three, was that the aed Powers which wesoconstantl y denounced! 
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By increasing our arnaments beyond the 
necessities of the time, we withheld 
support from that policy of peace which 
it was for the interest of all nations to 
preserve. All were glad when a differ- 
ence between ourselves and another 
friendly Power was settled by arbitra- 
tion. He was reminded that the award 
might not be paid; but he took a more 
hopeful view, and believed that that 
friendly Power would hesitate once and 
twice before it disregarded the impor- 
tant decision given. The House should 
by all means endeavour to encourage a 
policy by which nations should settle 
international differences without having 
recourse to the arbitrament of war. 
Lastly, he asked where was this expen- 
diture to stop? 
declared his opinion that we should be 
as strong as any two nations, and others 
he thought insisted that we should be as 
strong as any other three or four nations. 
But what was the limit ? Was it not a 
perilous, ruinous contest—the increase of 
our strength stimulating efforts in other 
Powers and increasing difficulties to con- 
tend against? We had now reached an 
expenditure of 20 millions, and why not 
make it 30 or more? Theseas are wide, 
and it would take many ships to cover 
them. A very serious duty led the 
House to severely scrutinise these con- 
stant demands; and that duty neglected, 
the time would come when this country 
would have to retrace with slow and 
painful steps, the course adopted in a 
somewhat thoughtless manner. 

Mr. JOHN PENN (Lewisham) 
thought the remarks of the hon. Member 
for Gateshead (Mr. Allan) should not 
pass without reference. It was an im- 
pressive speech the hon. Member deli- 
vered, and if it went forth unchallenged 
it might tend to spread alarm altogether 
unfounded. The hon. Member criticised 
severely the whole of the boilers in Her 
Majesty’s Service. He said the ships 
were under-boilered, but his (Mr. Penn’s) 
impression was absolutely the reverse, 
and he did not think that, as at present 
designed, enough was got out of the 
boilers. Of the several vessels the hon. 
Member represented as having broken 
down he had no knowledge, but would 
be astonished to,find the hon. Member's 
statement correct. The hon. Member 
went on to speak of the water tube 
boilers, and rather led the House to 


Mr. T. Lough. 
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believe that these were nothing but so 
many death-traps. He admitted at once 
that it would have been a wiser policy if 
the Admiralty had made somewhat | 
experiments before adopting these boilers 
on a large scale. The First Lord, in his 
statement, said :— 


‘* The fitting of new boilers of the Belleville 
type on the torpedo gunboat Sharpshooter, in 
lieu of her original boilers of locomotive type, 
has been completed, and they have been tested 
on board, during prolonged trials, with good 
results. The ship has been attached to the 
Channel Squadron, to obtain further experience 
of the working of this type of boiler under sea- 
going conditions.” 





One hon. Member | 


It would have been wiser to have had 
larger experience of these boilers before 
adopting them for the Zerrible and the 
Powerful, and the cruisers about to be 
‘laid down, into which, he understood, 
| Belleville boilers were to be fitted. But 
| that was altogether a different matter to 
‘supposing that these boilers were going 
to blow up and burn or boil all the men 
in charge of them. These boilers had 
now been running for severa) years, and 
had they been fraught with such danger 
that would have been discovered, and 
the boilers would have been condemned 
long ago. They would not be used 
so largely as undoubtedly they were. 
His personal view of the water-tight 
boiler was, that it had deniabuelia 
advantages, inasmuch as steam could be 
got up quicker. It was lighter, and it 
stowed with a less heat space than the 
ordinary boiler. The disadvantages ap- 
peared to be that it was not known 
how long the boiler would last. This 
required testing. He knew perfectly 
well that where boilers had superheaters 
attached the superheaters were not filled 
to last for a long time, and he was not 
certain whether these boilers would be 
found to bear wear and tear to the same 
extent as the old-fashioned round boilers. 
With regard to the statement of the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, he was 
glad to see a large increase in the men 
of the Royal Navy. He had interested 
himself chiefly in the engineer staff. 
This had been largely increased, but he 
doubted whether it had been increased 
to the extent that would be necessary if 
our ships were called upon to do what 
they would undoubtedly have to do if 
the country were suddenly plunged into 
war. The number of engineer officers 
appeared to be decidedly small in 
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comparison not only with the large 
number of ships in which they would have | 
toserve, but the complexity and diversity 
of the machinery with which they would 
be charged. He had several times urged 
that, although these vessels in the Royal 
Navy could do their work perfectly well 
and satisfactorily at the present time, 
under ordinary conditions, the conditions 
would be altogether different in time of 
war. He had also urged, and he urged 
itnow more strongly, that they would 
never know exactly where they were 
until the captains of the ships were 
ordered to run their ships at full speed. 
The Estimates were framed in a broad 
and commendable spirit, but there was 
one item in them which gave him 
much concern. He noticed that there 
was £59,000 less required for nied 
during the coming than during the past | 
year. He believed they would never | 
know adequately how their engine-rooms | 
were manned until the vessels were 
driven at full speed. The fact was, that 
admirals and captains of the ships were 
afraid to order the ships to go at full 
speed, and to make long full-speed trials, 
because of the expense for coal. If this 
was the case the sooner it was altered 
the better. The ships should be driven 
more frequently and for longer periods 
at full speed. They had to run to dock- 
yards for repairs which ought to be 
executed on board, the ship being thus 
kept longer at sea. Then there was 
another point, in connection with the 
engine-room staff, which he would like to 
touch upon, and that was with regard 
to the engine-room artificers. From the 
Estimates it appeared that 40 assistant 
engineers were to be added for temporary 
service. This was a step in the right 
direction. But he would like to point 
out (without the slightest disparagement 
to the officers who had joined) that 
under the old system—not many years 
ago—an engineer student was required 
to serve six years in the ships, and that 
when he was discharging his duties 
he was brought irito intimate contact 
not only with the manipulative use of 
tools but taught sea-going work from 
start to finish. Now these 40 assistant 
engineers for temporary service were from 
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private firms, and they had had in some 
cases only three and a half years’ experi- 
ence ; and this, as compared with the older 
engineers, was altogether inadequate. 
The efficiency of the engine-room largely 
depended upon the excellence of the 
engine-room artificers, who were a most 
valuable body of men. It seemed to 
him that some concession should be made 
to them—though he spoke with diffidence 
on the question of rank, having an old- 
fashioned respect for all deck discipline— 
and that the best of them should be pro- 
moted to warrant rank. Such a pro- 
spect would, he thought, have many 
beneficial results, because at present 
they practically had nothing to look for- 
ward to. If warrant rank were held 
out to them, it would not only attract 
the best class of mechanics to the service, 
butmakethose already in itstriveto attain 
that rank which was the great ambition 
of that branch of the service. There 
had been a number of modifications in 
regard to accommodation for engine- 
room artificers, and he was glad to see 
that the Admiralty had paid some atten- 
tion to their wishes and requests in that 
direction. He had not intended to 
intervene in the Debate ; but his object 
in doing so was to allay as far as pos- 
sible any alarmist fears which might 
have been occasioned with regard to 
dangers of water-tube boilers. 

Sir F. H. EVANS (Southampton) 
was sure the House would agree that 
the speech of the hon. Member for Gates- 
head was an interesting and sympathetic 
one, but they were apt to be carried 
away with their feelings when questions 
affecting men whose lives were passed in 
danger were raised. And while not 
wishing to minimise that danger, he 
could not help thinking that the hon. 
Member’s sympathy had somewhat run 
away with him. Water passing 
through the tubes no doubt made 
boilers more dangerous, but that 
was a difficulty which, he felt sure, 
engineers would overcome. Forced 
draught had been referred to, and when 
used properly he regarded it as most 
serviceable. The right hon. Gentleman, 
the Member for Liverpool, had pointed 
out to him the advantages of forced 
draught in the case of a vessel which had 
to proceed at a high rate of speed between 
certain points of her voyage, and between 
others could slow down, time not 
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pressing. He was glad to hear the case of | ations in favour of the work being pro- 
merchant seamen mentioned. In the| ceeded with at once. It would give hope 
company with which he was associated, to thousands of the unemployed. Then 
they had a large number of seamen who the scheme was in the nature of an in. 
had been in their employ for upwards of surance for both our commerce and the 
20 and 30 years, and it was a pity that Navy; and in private life, when you had 
they did not receive some encourage- once determined that insurance was ex- 
ment from the Navy. They would form pedient, you did not postpone the matter 
a most valuable reserve; their long indefinitely, but effected the insurance at 
service showed them to be men of good once. If this work were to be done by 
character, and their sea service made annual Bill, there would be no certainty 
them just the class of men the Navy that the insurance would ever be com- 
wanted, and he hoped some measure pleted. As an insurance it would be 
might be adopted by which they could foolish to postpone it, and ridiculous to 
be called upon if required. He fully do it piecemeal. 
endorsed the remarks of the hon. Mem- Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON said, 
ber for Lewisham, with regard toengine- the question of Dover Harbour was 
room artificers. They were an excellent | much too large a one to enter upon at 
body of men, and holding out to them that hour. The subject would form a 
the prospect of warrant rank would serious portion of the statement he had 
have beneficial results in more than one | to make as soon as they got into Com- 
direction. mittee. The answer to the hon. Mem- 
Mr. G. WYNDHAM (Dover) said, ber’s question was that Dover was not to 
he had been commissioned by his con- be mentioned in the projected annual loan 
stituents to ask a question about Dover Bill ; and the reason would be given in 
Harbour. There was a paragraph in the exposition of the policy of the Govern- 
the printed statement which had given| ment with regard to Dover Harbour. 
great satisfaction, because it declared The same observation. applied to other 
that the construction of a national points raised in the course of the even- 
harbour at Dover would be an in- ing—-that was to say, he must necessarily 
estimable boon both to commerce dea] with them in the statement he 
and the Royal Navy. It was added! hoped to make to the Committee to 
that, immediately after the first Navy morrow. His hon. Friend the Member 
vote was passed, a Bill would be for Gateshead raised a very specific 
presented providing for work at a question upon which he, no doubt, ex- 
certain number of places; but Dover pected a reply. His hon. Friend was an 
was not named among the places to be engineer, and the question he raised was 
put in the schedule of the Bill ; and the | an engineering question, but the House 
question was why it was omitted. It/ did not consist of engineers, nor did the 
did not appear that Dover would benefit! Government, nor even the Board of 
beyond a promise on paper, which was Admiralty. His hon. Friend had spoken 
the echo of a pious opinion expressed by somewhat contemptuously of the advisers 
the Commission of 1844, since which | of the Admiralty. The Admiralty were 
date nothing had been done. ‘not quite so independent of technical 
Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- advice as his hon. Friend necessarily was. 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby):| They must be guided by their engineers. 
I brought in a vote in 1886, and I was| This case of water-tube boilers was an 
defeated. |example of the extent with which the 
Mr. WYNDHAM said, he would not | Board of Admiralty, whether the Naval 
trace the fluctuations that had occurred | or Civil element was concerned, must be 
since 1844, but he would urge consider-| guided by the best professional advice it 
Sir F. H. Evans. 
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could obtain. There were hundreds of 
questions in the administration of the 
Admiralty with which his hon. Friend 
was not familiar, on each of which they 
must be guided by professional opinion ; 
but referring to the engineering advisers 
of the Admiralty, his hon. Friend spoke 
of them as belated something or another. | 

Mr. W. ALLAN : No; I never used 
such a phrase as that. I merely wanted 
to know who was responsible for the 
adoption of the Belleville boilers to such 
an extent. 

Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON: 
Certainly, I am going to answer that 
question. His hon. Friend was himself 
a little belated in bringing this question 
before the House, because the adoption 
of the Belleville boiler was no new thing. 
It was mentioned a year ago to the 
House of Commons, and was a matter of | 
notoriety in all sorts of ways. Not long 
ago the Engineer in-chief of the Navy 
read a Paper before the Society of Civil 
Engineers, in which this matter was ex- 
pounded before experts and people of | 
skill, and the thing passed apparently | 
without discussion, certainly without 
disapproval, among men who were en- 
titled to speak with as much authority 
as his hon. Friend. The history of the 
subject, as far as the Admiralty were 
concerned, was this. In 1885 a torpedo- 
boat was first of all fitted with these 
water-tube boilers. In 1888 three tor- 
pedoboats, meant for Indian service, 
were similarly dealt with. In 1892 another 
torpedo-boat was fitted in like manner, 
In 1891, the Speedy was fitted with 
water-tube boilers with satisfactory re- 
sults, and in 1892, the Boiler Committee, 
which gave special advice to the 
Admiralty, recommended the adoption 
of these boilers for the new cruisers, and 
the Sharpshooter was fitted with Belleville 
boilers and another vessel with water- 
tube boilers of another type. Then the 
Admiralty sent out that despised 
Frenchman—who, by the way, was no 
more a Frenchman than the hon. 
Member for Gateshead was—they sent 
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an engineer officer to examine the 
working of these boilers on board the 
large ships belonging to the Messageries 
Maritimes, and that officer no doubt 
spoke French ; but as he was to be on 
board French ships, and to talk to 
French engineers, they considered that 
was rather a qualification for his mission. 
This officer went to Australia and back, 
and his report on the working of these 
boilers was entirely satisfactory. The 
next step was that the Committee on 
Machinery Designs expressed satisfac- 
tion at the proposal to use Belleville 
boilers for the Powerful and the Terrible. 
In the circumstances he could not see 
how the Admiralty could have acted 
otherwise than they did. Sir William 
White's opinion was in favour of these 
boilers, and the House, he was sure, 
would receive with respect his testimony, 
even on a point of technical engineering. 
But there was a more important 
authority still—-namely, the Engineer- 
in-Chief of the Navy, Mr. Durston, who 
was really responsible for the adoption 
of these boilers. The Admiralty, he 
affirmed, had dealt with this matter as 
they were bound to deal with all tech- 
nical matters. Other points raised by 
the hon. Member for Gateshead he need 
not refer to, as they had been disposed 
of already by several speakers, including 
the right hon. Member for Ormskirk, 
who could not subscribe to a denuncia- 
tion of the policy of the Admiralty in 
general, because that would be to con- 
demn himself. He would say, generally, 
however, that the hon. Member for 
Gateshead was wrong in what he had 
said respecting the Blenheim, the Viking, 
the Blake, and the Hornet. He trusted 
that the House would be of opinion that he 
had vindicated theaction of the Admiralty, 
inasmuch as he had shown that the 
Board had sought the best advice obtain- 
able, and had acted consistently upon it. 
The Admiralty were told that the advan- 
tages of these boilers were, higher steam 
power, less weight for a given steam 
power, and greater command of steam. 
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Those were specific advantages as to 
which they had had strong and profes- 
sional assurance, and in that assurance 
they had taken the step of introducing 
them into these large ships. He hoped 
that hon. Members would now allow the 
Speaker to leave the Chair. 

Lorn GEORGE HAMILTON 
pointed out that the allegation was 
that the boilers of the Hornet had been 
taken out. He would like to know 
whether that statement was true, because 
the Hornet was one of a large number of 
vessels so fitted, and if it was shown that 
the boilers had failed, it would be rather 
a serious thing. 

Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON said, 
the tubes of the boilers of the Hornet 
were being changed from copper to steel, 
and that was going on while the vessel 
was under repair. He would give ful] 
particulars in Committee. 

Mr. W. ALLAN said that it was 
impossible to change the tubes without 
taking out the boilers, and he would ask 
the hon. Gentleman whether these boilers 
were not now lying in a corner of the 
dockyard, and the ship open and practi- 
cally gutted. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness) asked why 
the Admiralty did not send some useful 
torpedo catchers to prevent the illegal 
trawling that was going on in the North. 
The Scotch Office, finding it impossible 
to get any decent vessels from the Ad- 
miralty, had prepared estimates for buy- 
ing vessels. He thought it was time for 
an understanding as to whether they 
were to be fleeced by the Admiralty or 
not. There were nothing but old ships 
of something like eight knots employed 
in this work, and they had to control 
trawlers steaming 15 knots. It would 
be admirable work for torpedo catchers. 
If there were 20-knot steamers to look 
after the trawlers, an end would very 
soon be put to what was going on. 
He warned the Admiralty that unless 
something was done they would hear 
a great deal more of this matter when 
the Speaker left the Chair. 

Mr. Edmund Robertson. 
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The House then went into Committee 
of Supply, 


Sir J. Goipsmip in the Chair. 
(In the Committee.) 


NAVY ESTIMATES, 1895-6. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘* That 85,850 men and boys be employed for 
the Sea and Coastguard Services for the 
ending on the 31st day of March, 1896, in ‘ir 
ing 15,505 Royal Marines ;”’ 


Whereupon Motion made, and Question 
proposed, 


‘** That the Chairman do report Progress, and 
ask leave to sit again.”’—(Mr. Edmund 
Robertson.) 


Motion agreed to. 


Committee Report Progress: to sit 
again to-morrow. 


REPORT OF SUPPLY. 
Report of Supply (Civil Service Supple- 
mentary Estimates)—8th March—was 
brought up and agreed to. 


AUSTRALIAN COLONIES CUSTOMS 
DUTIES BILL. 
The House went into Committee on 
this Bill. 


Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Mr. Sypvey Buxton, Tower Hamlets, 
Poplar) said, that the right hon, Gentle. 
man the Member for South Bristol had 
asked him to give a short explanation of 
the Bill. It only placed the Australian 
Colonies in the same position for making 
fiscal arrangements, as the Cape and 
Canada were in at present. Special 
instructions would be issued that all 
proposals under the Bill should be by 
way of reserved bills, subject to the veto 
of the Crown, and that the Australian 
Colonies should not make any fiscal 


arrangements under the Bill practically 
without the consent of Her Majesty's 
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Government. He understood that the 
right hon. Gentleman was willing that 
the Bill should be passed. 

*Sir G. BADEN-POWELL (Liverpool, 
Kirkdale) observed that he had looked 
through the Bill very carefully, and, in 
his opinion, the wording would have to 
be amended in some respects, which he 
should be glad to point out privately to 
the Under Secretary for the Colonies. 


Clauses 1 and 2, together with the 
Schedule, were agreed to, and the Bill 
was reported, without amendment, to the 
House. 


FATAL ACCIDENTS INQUIRY 
SCOTLAND BILL. 

*Tot LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour, Clackmannan and Kinross) 
moved the Second Reading of the Bill, 
which, he explained, provided that there 
should be a public investigation in cases 
of fatal accident in industrial pursuits. 
The Bill was brought before Parliament 


last year, and hon. Members would 


be very familiar with it. There was a 
great desire amongst the industrial classes 
in Scotland to have it passed into law, 
and he now asked that it should be read 
asecond time. If there was any differ- 
ence of opinion with regard to the pro- 
visions of the measure, the matter could 
be quite well discussed in the Grand 
Committee to which he should ask that 
the Bill should be referred. 

Mr. W. BROMLEY-DAVENPORT 
(Cheshire, Macclesfield) asked for an 
explanation of what the Bill did. 

*Mr. J. B. BALFOUR replied that it 
provided for a public inquiry with the 
sheriff and a jury in regard to fatal 
accidents occurring in industrial employ- 
ments, the result of which, it was 
thought, would be to lead to the remedy 
of defects of mechanism and method in 
such employments, and thus prevent 
similar accidents in future. This par- 
ticular form of inquiry had been much 
sought for by the working classes in 
Scotland for several years past. 
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Mr. GRAHAM MURRAY (Bute- 
shire) pointed out that it was then only 
five minutes to Twelve o'clock, and he 
objected to a measure of this character 
being read a second time without dis- 
cussion. It was absurd to talk of this 
Bill as being familiar to Members of the 
House. It was, on the contrary, one 
which, by the action of the right hon. 
Gentleman, had been turned from a Bill 
which might have passed without oppo- 
sition into a highly controversial Bill. 
He (Mr. Graham Murray) and those 
who thought with him were entirely 
opposed to the Bill in its present 
shape, containing, as it did, the ob- 
jectionable provision for setting up 
a jury and making it imperative that 
that jury should pronounce an actual 
finding as to what was the cause of 
death. His right hon. Friend had said 
the result of this would be to mend the 
defects of mechanism and method. He 
himself believed that the result of the 
Bill would be to establish in Scotland a 
sort of bastard system—not exactly a 
coroner’s inquest or not exactly the 
privateinquiry to which they had hitherto 
been accustomed. He must beg en- 
tirely to differ from his right hon. Friend 
when he said that there was any real 
call or great anxiety for this Bill at all. 
He did not imagine any measure in 
regard to which there had been less ex- 
pression of public opinion. He could 
imagine two objects alone for which the 
Bill was promoted, one of which was legi- 
timate and the other entirely illegitimate. 
The legitimate object was, that when 
accidents occurred in industrial employ- 
ments there should be such an inquiry as 
to make it possible in future to prevent 
those accidents happening. When the 
Bill was originally introduced, it was 
not provided that the public inquiry 
should be by a jury, and those who had 
experience of juries would agree that, 
while they were admirably suited for 
criminal work, they could not © & 
worse tribunal for getting at real. 
facts in cases such as would i under 
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this Bill. The first object of the Bill 
and the legitimate object would be best 
served by an inquiry where necessary by 
an expert. There was less necessity than 
ever for this Bill, because in the Factory 
Bill introduced by the Home Secretary 
the other day there was a provision for 
a public inquiry in the case of fatal 
accidents occurring in any trade. Were | 
they to have public inquiries under the | 
Fatal Accidents Inquiry Bill, and also | 
under the Bill of the Home Secretary ?| 
It seemed to him if they were to have 
public inquiries under the Bill promoted 
by the Home Secretary, they should 
have them conducted in a proper way 
by an expert, who would be more 
likely to get to the bottom of these 
matters than the unsatisfactory tribunal 
of a jury. 





It being midnight, the Debate stood 
adjourned. 


GRAND JURIES (IRELAND) (No. 2) BILL. 
The House went into Committee on 
this Bill. 





| 


(In the Committee.) 


Clauses | and 2 were agreed to. | 


On Clause 3. 


Mr. L. P. HAYDEN (Roscommon, 8.) 
moved to omit in line 1 the words “by 
a Grand Juror,” and to insert instead, 
“under the Grand Jury Acts.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. HAYDEN moved to omit, in 
line 7 of the same clause, the word “ ex- 
pressed,” and to insert instead the words 
“expressly declared.” 


Amendment agreed to, and the clause, 
as amended, added to the Bill. 


BURIALS BILL. 

Mr. J. CARVELL WILLIAMS 
(Notts, Mansfield), asked leave to with- 
draw the Motion to send this Bill to the 

Mr. Graham Murray. 
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Standing Committee on Law, in order 
that it might be referred to a Committee 
of the whole House. 


Leave given and Motion withdrawn. 


On the Motion for the committal of 
the Bill to a Committee of the whole 
House being put, objection being taken, 
the Debate was adjourned. 


MARKET GARDENERS’ COMPENSATION 
BILL. 


Coronet LONG (Worcestershire, 
Evesham), rose to move that this Bill be 
referred to the Standing Committee on 
Trade, when objection was taken. 

Mr. F. A. CHANNING (North- 
ampton, E.) appealed to hon. Members 
to withdraw their objection to the 
Motion. 

Mr. D. CRILLY (Mayo, N.) said he 
felt bound to object, because he recol- 
lected that the other evening Tory 
Members stopped the progress of an 
Irish Measure, after the Second Reading 
of the Bill now before the House had 
been allowed. 

Mr. BROMLEY- DAVENPORT 
(Macclesfield) desired to point out that 
the Irish Bill to which the hon. Member 
referred had just passed’ through Com- 
mittee. 


Objection being still taken, the Motion 
was deferred. 


THE COMMITTEE ON THE 


UNEMPLOYED. 

THe VICE-PRESIDENT or THE 
COUNCIL (Mr. A. H. D. Actanp, 
York, W. R., Rotherham) brought up 
a Report from the Select Committee on 
Distress from Want of Employment. 


Report ordered to lie on the Table. 


House adjourned at Ten minutes 
after Twelve o’clock. 


Member. 


wticates: revision by the 
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HOUSE OF 


Tuesday, 12th March 1895. 


LORDS, 


CONVENTION OF ROYAL BURGHS 
(SCOTLAND) ACT (1879) AMEND- 
MENT BILL. 

*Lorpv BALFOUR, in moving the 
Second Reading of this Bill, said, he 
believed there would be no opposition to 
it. The Bill passed in another place 
without objection. Anyone who knew 
the municipal life of Scotland would be 
aware that, as at present constituted, the 
Convention of Royal and Parliamentary 
Burghs, including, as it did, only Royal 
and Parliamentary Burghs, was not fully 
representative of the municipal life of 
Scotland. The object of the Bill, to 
which he asked their Lordships to give 
a Second Reading, was to make it pos- 
sible for the police burghs to join the 
Convention if they desired to do so. 
There was nothing compulsory in the 
measure. It was permissive, and there- 
fore only affected the police burghs 
which desired to join. Those that did 
not desire to join could remain outside 

as at present. 


Bill read 2°. 


LAND TRANSFER BILL. 

THe LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HERSCHELL), in moving the Second Read- 
ing of this Bill, explained that it had 
been more than once before the House. 
It was referred to a Standing Commit- 
tee, but further proceedings were post- 
poned at the suggestion of the noble 
Marquess, the Leader of the Opposition, 
that it might be considered whether the 
Finance Act of 1894, rendered any 
changes necessary. The Bill would 
probably be referred to a Standing 
Committee. 


Bill read 2°. 


SEED POTATOES SUPPLY (IRELAND) 
BILL. 


Lorp PLAYFAITR, in the absence of 
Lord RuipsiespaLe, moved the Third 
Reading of this Bill, which was agreed 
to, and the Bill was passed. 

VOL. XXXII. [rourTH sERIEs. | 
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LARCENY ACT AMENDMENT BILL. 

On the Motion of the Lorpv CHAN- 
CELLOR, the House went into Com- 
mittee on this Bill, the Earl of Morey 


presiding. 


Bill reported, without amendment, 
to the House. 


PERJURY BIBL. 
This Bill passed through Committee, 
and was reported, without amendment, 
to the House. 


THE IRISH TITHE RENT-CHARGE 
FUND. 


*Tue Eart or BELMORE rose— 


“*to ask Her Majesty’s Government whether 
the Treasury have looked into the matter of the 
Irish Tithe Rent-charge Fund, as promised by 
the First Lord of the Treasury last Session ; 
and, if so, whether and when a memorandum on 
the subject will be presented to the House.’’ 


The noble Earl said the question was 
one which he brought before their 
Lordships’ House on two occasions last 
year. Therefore, although it was a sub- 
ject of considerable importance, he need 
not say much by way of preface to his 
question. He would just remind their 
Lordships that last year he pointed out 
that the Irish Tithe-rent Charge, paid by 
the landowners of Ireland and commuted 
under the Irish Church Act of 1869 was 
based on a wrong calculation. When he 
said that he did not mean that the cal- 
culation was not made on the basis of 
the Irish Church Act, but he contended 
that the clause in that Act which ruled 
the calculation did not carry out the in- 
tention of Parliament and the promises 
of Mr. Gladstone in all his speeches in 
dealing with that Bill. On a subsequent 
occasion he moved for a return of a com- 
plicated nature, and the Prime Minister 
(whose absence they regretted) was good 
enough to say that a return could not be 
given in the form he desired, but that 
the Government would look into the 
matter and give a memorandum in some 
other form that would convey the infor- 
mation desired. He now wished to ask 
whether the Treasury had looked into 
the matter : whether they were prepared 
to lay that information before the House, 
and when they would supply it? The 
matter was important for this reason. 
As their lordships were aware, the price 
of trust securities at the present time 
2N 
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was very high; a considerable amount 
of land had been sold through the Land 
Purchase Court in Ireland—at any rate 
there had been as many sales as the 
Court could keep abreast of—and he was 
advised that it would be a good thing on 
receiving land stock to sell it at the 
present price and pay off the tithe rent- 
charge. Therefore, it was desirable that 
persons should know whether the 
Treasury were willing to look into this 
matter with a view to do justice, and 
that anyone who wished to pay off the 
tithe rent-charge would know he did it 
without prejudice to any future rights he 
might have. He saw the other day that 
Mr. Commissioner O’Brien, among others, 
gave evidence before the Committee on the 
Financial Relations between England and 
Ireland ; and he stated, as an expert, in 
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the Government said the matter was 
overlooked last year, everyone would 
accept his statement. But that it should 
have been overlooked was unfortunate, 
The matter was discussed on two occa- 
sions last year, and it was pointed out 
that it pressed grievously and harshly 
upon many owners of land in Ireland. 
There was another point in connection 
with this subject. It was distinctly a 
question of administration, and could be 
remedied without waiting for any report 
or change in the law. He referred to 
the way in which Tithe Rent-charge was 
collected by the Land Commission in 
their character as the representatives of 
the Irish Church Commission. They all 
kncw the pressure that was sought to be 
put on the Irish landlords to give abun- 
dant and generous time to their tenants 








the strongest possible terms, that the | to pay their rents. When their cases 
tithe rent-charge had been enormously came into the County Courts, under the 
overcharged—he believed Mr. O’Brien| Statute passed a few years ago, the 
put the figures at two millions ; and he County Court Judge had the power not 
expressed the opinion—a strong one for|only of suggesting that time should be 
an official—that those who had been| given, but compelling time to be given 
paying the money ought to have it re- by directing payment, spread over a 
funded to them. This was, shortly, the considerable time, by instalments ; and 
ease he wished to lay before the Govern- in every form in which public opinion 
ment, and he begged to ask the question could be applied, officially and other- 
which stood in his name ? wise, to the landlords, the duty was in- 

THe SECRETARY or STATE ror | culcated upon them not to be urgent in 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS (The Earl of! pressing for the speedy payment of rents. 
Krwpertey): I am sorry to say this The landlords of Ireland had shown over 
matter was overlooked last year, owing and over again the most earnest desire 
to the fact that the Treasury were under | to be considerate and reasonable to their 





the impression that the noble Ear] would 
move for a Memorandum. However, 
such information as the Treasury can 
give shall be prepared, and laid as soon 
as possible on the Table of the House. 
Lorv ASHBOURNE said this was a 
grave matter for the landlords of Ire- 
land, and pressed injuriously and harshly 
upon them as a question not only of 
positive law, but of administration. As 
pointed out by his noble Friend, if these 
rent-charges were sold, the price, accord- 
ing to Mr. Commissioner O’Brien, who 
must be regarded as an expert, would 


not realise more than 17 years’ purchase. | 
Yet the landlords were compelled, if. 


they sought to redeem, to pay 22} years’ 
purchase. It was quite obvious that 
this was an urgent and pressing ques- 
tion, and if there was a serious mistake 
in fixing the 224 years’ purchase, it was 
plain that the matter should be set right. 
When the noble Earl who represented 


The Earl of Belmore. 


tenants in seeking for payment of their 
\rents. But there should be some reci- 
procity, and from a document which he 
held in his hand he was in a position to 
say that the solicitor to the Land Com- 
‘mission, acting, no doubt, under posi- 
tive instructions, applied to the land- 
owners to pay the Tithe Rent-charge 
almost to the day ; and bearing in mind 
that the only means the landlords had 
to pay were the rents they received from 
the tenants, it was very hard with one 
voice to request them to give time to 
their tenants, and with another to say— 

‘You must pay us to the day, even although 
you may have no funds, through the generosity 
pon ee you have shown to your 


Here was a typical case of what went 
on. Tithe Rent-charge, amounting to 
£230, and only due last November, had 
been applied for within the last two or 
three weeks, in a letter from the solicitor 
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to the Land Commission, saying it must| POLICE AND SANITARY REGULA- 
be paid within six days. This was a harsh | TIONS COMMITTEE. 

and unreasonable proceeding,and merited) Tye, UNDER SECRETARY or 
some expression of opinion from those/graTe yor raz HOME DEPART- 


ry ons tinge eg posed pene» a MENT (Mr. Georce Russe.t, Bedford- 


tion should be shown to those who had shire, N.) moved— 
to make these large payments at a time = ‘‘ That the Committee of Selection do appoint 


when the funds that might enable them @ Prange’ not area | = ramsne to 
; | whom shall commu a va ro- 
te done were often in aepene. | moted by Municipal and other Local Authorities 


SEA FISHERIES REGULATION (SCOT- | (2 Police and Sanitary Regulations which deviate 
LAND) BILL. from, or are in extension of, or are repugnant 
Lor» KENSINGTON (in the absence  , the General Law. That the Committee have 
. ane ten a peeree, et, One | ind that three be the quorum of the Committee. 
Committee to consider these Bills:—| *Mrx. JOHN ELLIS (Nottingham, 
The Lord Privy Seal (Lord Tweedmouth), | Rushcliffe) said, their proposed Com- 
the Duke of Richmond and Gordon, the | mittee was an important one, and he 
kame of re 4 wy ed thought it would be advisable that, 
perdown, un, -| 
four, the Earl of Galloway, the Marquess | wan Gn a va t one 
of Huntly, the Marquess of Lothian, | (P8¢TV@tions should be made. It was a 
the Earl of Kintore, Lord Brassey, Lord | 8°¢ many years since the Committee 
Playfair, and Lord Welby . was first appointed, and though it had to 
: y: /some extent been of an intermittent 


| character, yet in its inception it had the 
‘important object of preventing from 
House adjourned at Fifteen Minutes | creeping into Private Bills any Clauses 
before Five o’clock. | deviating from extensions of or re-pay- 
|ment to the public law. In 1893 the 
| then President of the Local Government 
‘Board made a speech with respect to 
its procedure, and at the conclusion 


of his remarks went as far as to say 
MOURS, OF COMMCAM: that he should reserve his right in the 


il de | Session of 1894 to oppose the appoint- 
siaateataaetsitetianaslais ci | ment of the Committee. That was strong 
| language for the President of the Local 
|Government Board to use, but it was 

| justified on the ground that the original 

wae siomen mand ot Tonee a Mee Coen idea of the epdiienn of the Committee 
‘had to a certain extent been departed 

, from. The Committee was intended to 

BOF LOMA ‘act as a safeguard, but in some quarters 

chdachestoatik | its very existence had been regarded as 

LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL (GENERAL | 40 invitation to local bodies to secure in 
POWERS) BILL. | Private Bills powers which would not be 

*Dr. FARQUHARSON, in moving the | granted by any Public Bill. The speech 
Second Reading of the London County | to which he had referred was made under 
Council (General Powers) Bill, said that, | very different circumstances from those 
in pursuance of an arrangement which in which we now found ourselves, be- 
had been come to between the hon. | cause then there was a very strong in- 
Member for Shoreditch and the right | struction to the Committee which he did 
hon. and Learned Member for Bury,|°t notice on the paper to-day, which 
part four in the Bill would be withdrawn | made certain standing orders applicable 


Motion agreed to. 


in Committee. ito all Bills that were referred to 
|the Committee ; which instructed the 
Bill read 2°, | Committee not to sanction any clauses 


2N2 
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which should be the subject of five Acts 
of Parliament, and which required a 
certain interval between the Committee 
report of Bills and their consideration 
by the House. That instruction did not 
appear when the Committee was moved 
for last year, nor did it appear now. The 
Under Secretary for the Home Depart- 
ment said that the Standing Order 
150 and 173a were applicable to the 
proceedings of the Committee, and that 
it was unnecessary, therefore, to move 
the instruction. Certainly, some objec- 
tions had been taken to the instruction 
because of the limiting and hampering 
nature its effect would have, but on the 
other hand he considered that the Stand- 
ing Orders which the Home Office 
deemed applicable were in themselves of 
a limiting character. It was clear from 
them that Parliament considered it neces- 
sary and obligatory on the Committee to 
see that cases were fully made out before 
they granted powers, that in fact pre- 
sumption was against granting them 
unless there was ample and abundant 
proof that they were necessary. He did 
not speak as having been a member of 
that Committee, but as a Member of the 
House, and he thought that anyone 
cognisant with the proceedings in the 
Torquay and Eastbourne cases would 
acknowledge that this was a matter 
which required great care in treatment. 
All the difficulties in those cases had 
happened simply and solely because the 
Police and Sanitary Committee allowed 
in the Bill of these Corporations some 
words, the effect of which was not 
‘brought thoroughly home to the mind 
of the Committee. The consequences 
in the cases of Torquay and Eastbourne 
were most serious. Special Committees 
had to be appointed ; the time of the 
House was wasted ; and in the localities 
concerned the most lamentable pro- 
ceedings took place. The Division this 
Session on the Glasgow Corporation 
Bill was an indication of the mind of 
Parliament. In that case a large 
aminority supported a proposal to strike 
out without further proceedings two 
clauses of that Bill that in their opinion 
were objectionable. He did not wish 
to oppose the setting up of the Com- 
mittee. It undertook very heavy work, 
and its indefatigable chairman had very 
arduous duties to perform. But he asked 
from the Under Secretary for the Home 


Mr. John Ellis. 
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Office some assurance that the Depart- 
ment considered that what he had indi- 
cated as the mind of Parliament was 
amply safeguarded by these two Standing 
Orders governing the proceedings of the 
Committee. He also asked from the 
Chairman of that Committee some assur- 
ance that the Committee would be guided 
by the principle he had endeavoured to 
lay down—namely, that a case must be 
proved up to the hilt before exceptional 
powers were granted, and that Parlia- 
ment should be fully and adequately 
informed of the reasons of the Committee 
as to why they had been granted. 

*Sir C. W. DILKE (Gloucestershire, 
Forest of Dean) said, he had no doubt 
the Chairman of the Committee would 
take as a testimony to his impartiality 
that the objections which he (Sir C. W. 
Dilke) would urge were exactly in an 
opposite direction to those urged by the 
hon. Member for the Rushcliffe Division. 
The Association of Municipal Corpora- 
tions, and those who represented their 
feelings in the House, were of opinion 
that the Committee, instead of inter- 
fering too little interfered too much 
with the Bills of the Municipal Corpo- 
rations. Surely they ought to allow 
Municipal Corporations, who were re- 
sponsible to their own electors, to have 
their own way upon matters of purely 
domestic and internal concern. The 
country talked about centralisation, 
but this Committee had been in conflict 
with local bodies upon matters which one 
would think entirely concerned them- 
selves. The Instruction to which the 
hon. Member had referred was omitted 
last year after debate, on the suggestion 
of the Member for Islington, who was 
Chairman of the Association of Muni- 
cipal Corporations, in consequence of 
very strong representations made by the 
whole of the Municipal Corporations of 
the country with regard to the proceed- 
ings of the Committee. He was bound 
to say that the Home Office view that 
it made no difference had proved to be 
correct, because the proceedings of the 
Committee since the Instruction was 
omitted had been precisely the same 48 
the proceedings previously. [Mr. Loxe 
dissented.] The reports in every case 
showed that the Committee had never 
allowed a Municipal Corporations to de- 
part from the general law of the land 
unless there were exceptional and special 
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circumstances shown as a reason for so| Bill of a public body, not because it was 
doing, precisely the same as before the | | objectionable in itself, but because there 
Instruction was omitted. The strong was no precedent. 

case put forward last year for allowing) Mr. WALTER LONG (Liverpool, 
Municipal Corporations more freedom | West Derby) said, that speaking from 
than the Committee was disposed to | recollection, he thought the Gloucester 


afford them was that of the Corporation | 
of Leeds. The Bill of that Corporation | 
had been completely cut to pieces in the | 


preceding year, and the feeling of the | 
House was, that the Committee should | 
be more careful in dealing with the Bills | 
of such Corporations. He admitted that | 


this year the House seemed to have re-| 
verted to its former feeling; but he, 
thought there was reason for asking it | 
to pause, in the interests of those great 
responsible Municipal Corporations be- 
fore going back again too strongly in 
the opposite direction. 
gested that the right way for these 
Corporations to obtain such special 
regulations as they wished was by Pro- 
visional Orders. They had a very 


It had been sug- | 


Corporation proposed to make the offence 
punishable in a rather severe manner. 

*Sir C. W. DILKE said, it was impos- 
sible to tell what was in the mind of 
the Committee. The reason he had 
named was the only one that came 
before the House. But if it were only 
to the extent of the penalties that objec- 
tion was taken, that was a matter in 
_which the Corporation might have come 
to terms with the Committee. Then 
there was the case of the Cardiff Cor- 
poration Bill. The Corporation proposed 
certain regulations with regard to bake- 
houses, but the Committee refused to 
sanction them on the ground that they 
were too stringent. That was a matter 





jhe thought might very well have been 


interesting Debate two years ago on a) left to the Corporation of a great city 
Provisional Order Bill, relating, among like Cardiff. In the same Bill they 
other places, to Coventry; and because|deleted a clause relating to flowers 
objection was raised, on behalf of a in cemeteries. The Committee objected 





single landowner, to a particular scheme, 
the Government at once abandoned it. 
Since that time the Corporation of 
Coventry had been placed in this posi- 
tion —-they had been unable to carry 
forward that scheme ; no one had been 
able to suggest any other workable 
scheme, and they were being prosecuted 
now through no fault of their own. So 
long as Corporations were placed in this 
position they would have to come to the 


House by means of private Bills. The | 


'to that on the ground that there 
was no precedent. If the work of the 
Committee was very heavy it was partly 
caused by the extent to which they went 
into such very small matters as those 
which he had mentioned, while larger 
matters, such as those suggested by the 
hon. Gentleman, were allowed to escape 
their attention. He had been led to 
make these remarks as a correction from 
the point of view of the Municipal Cor- 
porations to those made by the hon. 





Provisional Order system could not meet | Member for Rushcliffe, and he was sure 
the case unless the Government were | ‘the Chairman of the Committee would 
prepared to support them to some extent | take them as a testimony to the general 


to which they had not been prepared to 
goin the past. As an instance of the 
manner in which the Committee dealt 
with Corporations, he would give the 
case of the Gloucester Corporation Bill 
last Session. That Bill contained a 
clause dealing with a trifling matter 
—the scattering of handbills in the 
streets. That clause was actually struck 
out on the ground that there was no 
precedent for it. It seemed to him that 
a Corporation responsible to its own 
electorate ought to be allowed to have 
its own way in a trifling matter of that 
kind ; and it was ridiculous that a Com- 
mittee should strike a clause out of the 


impartiality of the Committee. 

*Sir JULIAN GOLDSMID (St. 
Pancras, E.) thought the speech of the 
right hon. Baronet strongly confirmed 
the contention of the hon. Member for 
| Rushcliffe that there ought to be a 
special reason given when there was a 
departure from the general law. The 
Corporation of Gloucester proposed the 
creation of a new offence. That was a 
departure from the general law, which 
the Committee very properly refused to 
sanction. He agreed with the principle 
that the Committee should go into every 


proposed departure from the general 
law : should have the case proved up to 
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the hilt, and should give the reasons 
on which they sanctioned the departure. 
He thought it was not usual, when a 
Committee of nine was appointed, that 
only three should be a quorum. He 
would like to know why there was this 
change from the usual practice. He 
believed that the usual number would be 
five for a quorum in a Committee of this 
kind, and he would like to know why 
three had been adopted as the quorum 
in this particular case. 

Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL desired to 
say briefly and generally that the speech 
of his hon. Friend,and the views he had 
expressed as to the functions of this 
Committee, entirely coincided with the 
views entertained by the Home Office. 
It was held last year that without the 
instruction the Committee would be able 
to conduct its business as effectively as 
before, and the presence of his hon. 
Friend opposite (Mr. Long) as Chairman 
of the Committee was as good as any 
number of instructions. He could not 
agree with the remarks of the right hon. 
Baronet the Member for the Forest of 
Dean (Sir C. Dilke) as to procedure 
when he said that the drainage of 
Coventry was an interesting subject. 
That did not strike him as an interest- 
ing topic of debate. That was, in his 
view, the sort of business that was 
better dealt with by the procedure 
which this Committee afforded than by 
Provisional Orders. It was a satis- 
faction to know that the Member for 
Rushcliffe had the support of the hon. 
Baronet the Member for South St. 
Pancras in this matter. 

Mr. WALTER LONG did not know 
that he had any title to take part in 
this Debate, except that some reference 
had been made to his position as Chair- 
man of the Committee. The thanks of 
that Committee were due to the Mem- 
ber for Rushcliffe for initiating this 
Debate, and for the support of the 
Member for St. Pancras (Sir J. Gold- 
smid) ; also, for the intimation that 
they had given as to the course of the 
procedure of the Committee in the 
future. The hon. Baronet the Member 
for the Forest of Dean (Sir C. Dilke had 
criticised the details of the work of the 
Committee. He was sorry that he had 
not the materials at hand at the moment 
to show why the Committee declined to 
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Bill to which the hon. Baronet had 
referred ; but he could assure him that 
the Committee had not unduly developed 
upon minutie. The desire of the Com- 
mittee had been to meet the require- 
ments of the municipal corporations, 
but, at the same time, to bear in mind 
the explicit instruction of the House, 
that the Committee should not sanction 
a departure from the general law of the 
land, unless there were some very strong 
reasons advanced in the particular 
locality which made that locality differ- 
ent from the circumstances of any other 
locality affected by the same law. The 
right hon. Baronet had, moreover, told 
the House that no practical difference 
had been made by the omission of the 
instruction. The difference had been in 
the reports made to the House. Owing 
to the instruction, it had been held that 
the reports must be made under the in- 
dividual authority of the Chairman of 
the Committee, and must go into detail 
showing why a departure had been 
allowed from the general law. Under 
the Standing Order, the reports had not 
been so explicit. He hoped that in 
future the reports would state distinctly 
what the alterations had been, and why 
the alterations had been made. _ If it 
were his privilege to be again appointed 
Chairman of the Committee, he would 
accept that as an instruction from the 
House. The right hon. Baronet had 
told the House that, in his opinion, the 
Municipal Corporations ought to be able 
to obtain the powers sought by them, 
but, if that were carried to its logical 
conclusion, why should the Municipal 
Corporations be called upon to come to 
the House at all to obtain those powers. 
It was generally extremely difficult to 
ascertain from those who represented 
the Corporations in these cases, whether 
or not the particular Legislation asked 
for in their Bills had been really approved 
by the ratepayers. Evidence was, in- 
deed, given that the requisite statutory 
formalities had been complied with, but, 
on inquiry, it generally turned out that 
the meeting called to consider the pro- 
posed Bill had been attended by only 
some 40 or 50 persons out of a constitu- 
ency of perhaps 100,000 or more. Was 
that to be taken as a fair indication of 
the views of the inhabitants? The right 
hon. Baronet spoke of a hard case. He 
would tell him of another hard case. In 





sanction the particular clauses in the 
Sir Julian Goldsmid. 
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a certain Bill, it was proposed to make 
it a penal offence for excursionists to a 
particular seaside town to throw about 
the paper in which they carried their buns. 
It was most important that the House 
should realise the responsibility which 
these Committees had to perform, and 
that the House should say whether it 
was desirable that a Committee should 
absolve Parliament from the responsi- 
bility of altering the criminal law of the 
land, for that was what it came to. 
Standing Order 173a was sufficient for 
the Committee if they dealt with it in 
light of the expressed opinion of Parlia- 
ment. The Local Government Board 
only criticised those parts of a Bill 
which they considered to be departures 
from such portions of the measures as 
they had control over. The reasons 
which led the Committee to come to 
their conclusions were to be found in 
the evidence given before them. As to 
the quorum, he agreed that the number 
now proposed was too small in a Com- 
mittee of nine. It was, however, found 
that the Committee were often unable 
to begin the hearing of Bills, because a 
larger number of the Members of the 
Committee were not present. Although 
the Committee had proceeded with 
formal parts with a quorum of three, 
they had never proceeded to consider 
the important parts of a Bill until a 
larger number were present. It was 
solely with the object of enabling the 
Committee to deal with the formal parts 
of a Bill that the quorum of three was 
proposed. He hoped that the Com- 
mittee would be appointed as proposed 
by the Under Secretary for the Home 
Department. If he were appointed to 
serve on the Committee, he would cer- 
tainly carry with him the recollection 
of this Debate. 


Motion agreed to. 


OCCUPATIONS OF THE PEOPLE 
(ENGLAND AND WALES). 

Return ordered showing the numbers 
of Males and Females (distinguish- 
ing those aged under and over 20 
years) enumerated in England and 
Wales at each of the three Censuses in 
1871, 1881, and 1891, under the various 
occupational headings in the Census 
Reports for those years, corrected as far 
as possible for changes in the system of 
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classification adopted at these successive 
Censuses ; the figures for 1881 and 1871 
corrected and adjusted so as to make 
them as nearly as possible comparable 
with those of 1891. All ascertained 
changes adopted in the classification of 
Occupations in 1881 and 1891 to be 
fully noted in the Return, even if the 
change is of such a character as to 
render correction of the figures for such 
changes impossible :— 
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QUESTIONS. 





THE NAVAL RESERVE FUND AND THE 
POST OFFICE. 


Mr. L. P. HAYDEN : On behalf of 
the hon. Member for the St. Patrick’s 
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Division of Dublin (Mr. W. Field), I beg 
to ask the Postmaster General will he 
explain on what grounds a Naval 
Reserve man has been appointed acting 
rural postmar. between Cork and Water- 
fall, while several duly-qualified tele- 
graph messengers employed at the Cork 
Office were passed over in making such 
appointment ; whether such appoint- 
ments are expressly forbidden by Post 
Office regulations while such messengers 
are available ; and whether men of this 
class have been found satisfactory ser- 
vants hitherto ? 

THe POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. Arnotp Mortey, Nottingham, E.) : 
It is the case that a Naval Reserve man 
has been placed temporarily on the duty 
of rural postman between Cork and 
Waterfall. The question of a permanent 
appointment is now under my considera- 
tion, and in coming to a decision I will 
take care that the claims of qualified 
telegraph messengers employed at the 
Cork office are not overlooked. I have 
no reason to think that men of the 
Naval Reserve have been found to make 
unsatisfactory post office servants. 


BOVINE TUBERCULOSIS COMMISSION. 
Mr. L. P. HAYDEN : On behalf of 
Mr. Field, I beg to ask the President of 
the Local Government Board whether 
the total cost of the Bovine Tuberculosis 
Commission has yet been ascertained ; 
whether the details of expenditure for 
experiments, for professional services, 
and for printing have been furnished, 
and what is the amount; and whether 
there is any time limit placed on the 
proceedings of this Committee ? 

Tue SECRETARY ro true TREA- 
SURY (Sir J. T. Hissert, Oldham) : 
The total cost of the Tuberculosis Com- 
mission may be put approximately at 
£7,500. This includes a sum of £4,672 
for special scientific investigations (cover- 
ing experiments and professional ser- 
vices) and an estimated expenditure of 
£660 on printing. I understand that 
the proceedings of the Commission will 
not extend beyond the present financial 
year. 


SCIENCE AND ART SCHOOLS IN 
IRELAND. 
Mr. L. P. HAYDEN: On behalf of 
Mr. Field, I beg to ask the Vice Presi- 
dent of the Committee of Council on 


Mr. L. P. Hayden. 
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Education whether it is the intention of 
the Department to make building grants 
in aid of the erection of technical 
schools in Ireland ; and if so, upon what 
conditions ¢ 

Toe VICE PRESIDENT or tne 
COUNCIL (Mr. A. H. D. Actanp, 
York, W.R., Rotherham): The Science 
and Art Department make building 
grants in Ireland for science schools and 
art schools on the same conditions as in 
England. The conditions under which 
these building grants are given will be 
found in the Science and Art Directory, 
page 6, paragraph XIII. It is not pro 
posed to alter these conditions. 


THE ARMY PAY CORPS. 

Mr. J. W. MACLURE (Lancashire, 
8.E., Stretford): I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for War whether it is the 
intention of Her Majesty’s Government 
to do anything to better the position of 
Staff Sergeants Major of the Army Pay 
Corps; and, whether any decision has 
been arrived at with regard to proposals 
submitted 12 months since ? 

*Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY 
To THE WAR DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Woopa.tt, Hanley): This subject can 
only be considered in connection with the 
status of Military Clerks throughout the 
Army. It presents many difficulties, 
and, having regard to the Warrant very 
recently issued, dealing with Military 
Clerks generally, the Secretary of State 
finds that he is unable to make the 
further concessions which have been sub- 
mitted to him in regard to clerks of the 
Pay Department. 


IRISH SEED POTATOES. 

Cotonet SANDYS (Lancashire, 8. W., 
Bootle) : I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland at 
what price the seed potatoes are supplied 
to the peasantry on the north-west coast 
of Ireland; whether he is aware that 
poor people living between Belmullet and 
Portacloy, in county Mayo, whose wages 
are only Is. 6d. a day when in work, 
have been, and are, charged 10s. a 
hundredweight, or £10 a ton for their 
seed potatoes; and whether he will in 
future allow them to enjoy the boon of 
seed potatoes at a price which they can 
afford to pay ? 

THe CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Mortey, Newcastle- 
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upon-Tyne): The Seed Potatoes Supply 
Bill provides (as did also the similar Bill 
of 1890) that seed shall not be sold for 
less than the net price paid by the 
Guardians for it, inclusive of the expenses 
incurred for carriage, storage, and distri- 
bution. The price must, therefore, vary 
in different districts according to the 
contract price and to the expenses in- 
curred in distribution. No seed has yet 
reached Belmullet Union for distribu- 
tion, but the Guardians have entered 
into a contract for about 100 tons of 
Irish Champions at £5 12s. 6d. per ton, 
delivered in Belmullet, and for a small 
quantity of another kind of seed at 
£6 17s. 6d. per ton. To this will have 
to be added the cost of storage and dis- 
tribution, and it is not possible, at pre- 
sent, to say what the price charged to 
the people will be, but the Local Gov- 
ernment Board do not think it will 
amount to anything like so high a figure 
as that mentioned by the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman. 

Mr. W. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8.) : 
Does the right hon. Gentleman state 
these are Irish Champions ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: Yes; Irish 
Champions. They come from the North 
of Ireland, where a good many good 
things have come from. 


THE TWEED ACTS. 

Mr. MARK NAPIER (Roxburgh) : 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade whether the Commission about 
to be appointed will be empowered to 
inquire into and report upon the adminis- 
tration of the Tweed Acts, with special 
reference to the exceptional criminal 
procedure sanctioned by those Acts ; and 
whether the range of the inquiry will 
extend to the whole area covered by the 
Tweed Acts ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tue BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. J. Bryce, Aberdeen, 
8.): The reference will enable the Com- 
missioners to inquire into the whole 
subject of the salmon and freshwater 
fisheries of the area to which the Tweed 
Acts relate, and into the exceptional 
criminal procedure under those Acts. 


SALE OF DOMAINS IN EGYPT. 
Mr. H. SETON-KARR (St. Helens): 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
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State for Foreign Affairs if he will ex- 
plain how it happened that the Bessen- 
dila estate in Egypt, part of the Daria 
Sanieh domains in the Gharbieh Pro- 
vince, was put up for sale by public 
auction in Cairo in 1894, and, after 
being knocked down to the highest 
bidder, a well-known native company of 
good standing, for £274,000, this sale 
was subsequently cancelled, and the 
estate privately sold to a Greek company 
for a less sum than that bid by the 
native company, although the latter 
company subsequently bid a ‘further 
£20,000; whether he will explain 
generally the facts and circumstances of 
the sale of the said Bessendila estate ; 
and whether, in view of the reports cur- 
rent in Cairo on this subject, the Gov- 
ernment will institute an inquiry into 
the said facts and circumstances 1 

THe UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir E. Grey, Northumberland, Ber- 
wick): The Egyptian Government has 
publicly reserved to itself the right of 
refusing or rejecting any offer for Daria 
land even after an auction, and this 
right it determined to exercise last spring 
in favour of the Behera Irrigation Pump- 
ing Company, which was anxious to 
acquire the estate in question. The 
reason for this decision on the part of 
the Egyptian Government was that it 
was thereby enabled to make arrange- 
ments for freeing itself from a contract 
entered into with the Company in 1880 
for supplying the Government with 
pumps at a cost of £27,000 a year. The 
contract did not cease until 1900, and as 
the pumping system had long been 
superseded, the Company was receiving 
this payment for nothing. According 
to a report on the subject received from 
Lord Cromer in May last, the group of 
native capitalists who had outbid the 
Company at auction were to be offered 
by the Egyptian Government some other 
domain land which was shortly to be 
for sale. I shall be happy to show the 
Report in question to the hon. Member, 
but the subject seems not to be of suffi- 
cient general interest to publish a paper 
for Parliament. 

Mr. SETON-KARR asked, with re- 
gard to the last paragraph of the ques- 
tion, was the hon. Gentleman aware that 
it was reported in Cairo that some 
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thousands of pounds had been spent in 
bribing Egyptian officials. 

Sir E. GREY : I have not heard that 
Report before, and I should say that the 
Report ought not to receive credence 
except on substantial evidence. 


THE LOSS OF THE * PORT YARROCK.” 

Mr. J. HAVELOCK WILSON 
(Middlesbrough): I beg to ask the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade whether it 
is his intention to direct the institution of 
criminal proceedings against the owners 
of the sailing ship Port Yarrock, 
which was wrecked in Brandon Bay, on 
the coast of Ireland, during the month 
of January, 1894, whereby the whole of 
her crew, numbering 21 hands, were 
drowned ; and it was afterwards found 
by a court of inquiry that the managing 
owner, Robert John Rowat, was gravely 
to blame in respect of the undermanning 
of the vessel when she commenced her 
voyage, and neglecting to make clear to 
the master that his first duty was to 
take the ship from Brandon Bay to a 
place of safety. 

Mr. BRYCE: The Court of Inquiry 
into the loss of the Port Yarrock 
found the managing owner, Mr. Robert 
John Rowat, to blame for allowing the 
vessel to go to sea short handed, and for 
not sending immediate instructions to 
the master to remove the vessel to a 
place of safety from Brandon Bay. Upon 
the receipt of the report of the Court, 
the Board of Trade at once submitted 
the case to Crown Counsel in Scotland 
with a view to prosecution. The matter 
was most carefully investigated and con- 
sidered, but the Scottish Law Officers 
advised that the evidence was not such 
as to warrant the institution of criminal 
proceedings. 

Mr. HAVELOCK WILSON asked 
whether the right hon. gentleman was 
aware that letters had been submitted 
to the Board of Trade in connection with 
a previous ship where 21 lives were lost. 

Mr. BRYCE said what had happened 
with regard to another ship could not 
influence the opinion of the law officers 
in this case. 

Mr. HAVELOCK WILSON asked 
whether the right hon. gentleman was 
aware that this owner had settled five 
claims already of relatives who sued for 
compensation. 

This question was not answered. 
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THE AGED POOR COMMISSION. 

Mr. C. ROUNDELL (York, W. R,, 
Skipton): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department when 
the Report and Evidence taken before 
the Royal Commission on the Aged Poor 
is likely to be in the hands of hon. Mem- 
bers ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Asquitn, Fife, E.): The Report has 
not been received up to the present time, 
but I understand it is to reach the Home 
Office in the course of to-day, when it 
will be sent to Her Majesty without 
delay, and will be laid before Parliament 
immediately on its being received back 
from the Queen. 


PUBLIC HEALTH OFFICERS IN 
IRELAND. 


Mr. P. J. POWER (Waterford, E.) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, (1) whether 
half the salaries of the executive officials 
in Ireland under the Public Health Acts 
are paid from Imperial funds ; and (2), 
as the duties of inspector or cowsheds, 
dairies, and milkshops appointed under 
the Contagious Diseases (Animals) Acts 
are in connection with the administra- 
tion of the provisions of the Public 
Health Acts, and as the appointment of 
such inspectors, and the supervision of 
such officials, have been recently in the 
interests of public health transferred to 
the Local Government Board, who ad- 
minister the Public Health Acts, why is 
it that half the salaries of these inspec- 
tors are not paid from Imperial funds? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : The reply to the 
first paragraph is, yes—provided the 
salaries are within the scale provided by 
the Local Government Board. With 
regard to the second paragraph, the 
Irish Government are in communication 
with the Treasury on the subject, but at 
the present stage of the correspondence 
I am not in a position to make any state- 
ment in the matter. 


DEATHS FROM STARVATION. 
Mr. J. G. TALBOT (Oxford Univer- 
sity): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department when 
the Return of Deaths from Starvation, 
presented on the 14th August, 1894, and 
ordered to be printed on the following 
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day, will be delivered; and, what has | 
been the cause of the long delay ? 

Mr. ASQUITH : The Return is at 
resent in the hands of the printers, and | 
will be issued as soon as possible. A | 
considerable correspondence between the 
Local Government Board and Boards of 
Guardians, respecting certain cases in 
the Returns, was necessary before the 
matter could be got ready tor ‘he 
printers, which is the reason for what 
would appear to be a long delay. 


ANGLO-PORTUGUESE GAS AND WATER 
COMPANY. 

Mr. J. AIRD (Paddington, N.) : I beg 
toask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs whether he is aware 
that in June, 1887, the Anglo-Portu- 
guese Gas and Water Company, Limited, 
was incorporated to construct gas and 
water works at Figueira da Foz in Por- 
tugal, with a distinct understanding 
from the town, confirmed by the Portu- 
guese Minister at Lisbon, that the im- 
port duty on the material required for 
the construction of these works would 
afterwards be remitted, and that the 
Company then deposited the amount of 
the duty with the Customs authorities, 
and constructed the works, involving an 
outlay of £45,000, under the promise 
that a Bill would be introduced to. 
return the duty; and whether, re-| 
peated applications having been made to | 
the Portuguese Government, and also to 
the British Ambassador at Lisbon, as to 
the return of the deposit, and without 
result, Her Majesty’s Government will 
bring the matter before the Portuguese 
Government ? 

Sr EDWARD GREY: The cir- 
cumstances of this case are substantially 
as stated in the question. Instructions 
were sent last January to Her Majesty’s 
Minister at Lisbon to press for the 
immediate satisfaction of the Company’s 
claim, and he has addressed an urgent 
representation to the Portuguese Govern- 
ment on the subject. 


CONLAN ESTATE, COUNTY WEXFORD. 

Mr. P. FFRENCH (Wexford, 8.) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he 
is aware that the tenants on the Conlan 
estate, county Wexford, were in treaty, 
in Mr. Justice Monroe’s Court, to pur- 
chase their holdings under the Land 
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Purchase (Ireland) Act ; that the Nor- 
wich Assurance Company has been per- 
mitted to step in and purchase the 
property at a less price than the tenants 
were willing to pay ; and that this com- 
pany has threatened to issue ejectments 
and writs against the tenants; whether 
he is aware that the tenants have 
offered the Company 17 years’ purchase 
of the present rental ; and, whether, in 
the interests of the peace of the locality, 
and to prevent charges on the rate- 
payers for extra police, he will be pre- 
pared to recommend that the tenants’ 
offer be accepted ? ' 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I am informed 
by the Registrar of the Land Judge’s 
Court that negotiations had taken place 
with a view to the sale to the tenants of 
their holdings on the estate, but that in 
July, 1894, an offer of the Company 
referred to to purchase for £11,000 was 
accepted by the Land Judge. The 
Registrar states that no official record is 
kept of offers in such cases which have 
not been accepted, and that no infor- 
mation can, therefore, be given as to the 
price tendered by the tenants on the 
Conlan estate. He observes, however, 
as to the relative amount of the offers 
made by the tenants and the Norwich 
Union Company, that regard must be 
had to the fact that the offer of the 
tenants, if accepted at all, would only 
have been accepted subject to deduction 
of the sums necessary to redeem quit 
rent and tithe rent charge, and that the 
offer of the Norwich Company was made 
for the estate as it stood subject to these 


outgoings. 


STEAM TRAWLING IN DONEGAL BAY. 

Mr, J. G. SWIFT MacNEILL (Done- 
gal, S.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland—(1) 
whether he is aware of the great loss and 
injury sustained by the fishermen on 
St. John’s Point, Killybegs, by steam 
trawlers in Donegal Bay, which have, 
within the present year, three times cut 
and carried away their fishing gear ; 
(2) whether he is aware that the fishing 
population on St. John’s Point consists 
of 40 families, who have no land or any 
other means of subsistence save that 
derived from fishing, and that the 
destruction of their fishing gear by these 
steam trawlers literally reduces them to 
starvation ; (3) whether heis aware thatin 
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1893 a Court was held by the Inspector | been called to a resolution passed by the 
of Fisheries for the purpose of investi- | Wexford Board of Guardians, requesting 
gating into the advisability of passing a | the Privy Council to relieve the Wexford 
by-law, to be ratified by the Lord | union of the Swine Fever Order, 1895; 
Lieutenant in Council, prohibiting these | (2) whether he is aware that swine fever 
steam trawlers from coming into Donegal | has been on the decline in this union 
Bay within a well-defined boundary line, | under the system existing previous to 
as is the universal practiceelsewhere ; and | the recent Order, and that it is quite 
(4) whether, having regard to the great | possible to take sick pigs to a fair without 
injury inflicted on these fishermen, and | in any way violating the Order of 1895; 
the danger that the irritation under | and (3) whether he would inquire if the 
which they suffer from the destruction | restrictions have proved useless to cope 
of their property by the trawlers may | with the disease, expensive to the rate- 
lead to breaches of the peace, steps will | payers, and tended to diminish prices ; 
be taken immediately for their protec-|if so, would he recommend the Privy 
tion, and for the security of their pro- |! Council to cancel the order in the Wex- 
perty, by cruisers or otherwise, from this | ford union ? 
molestation, for which there has hitherto! Mr. J. MORLEY: Attention has 
been no redress ? ‘been drawn to the resolution of the 
*Mr. J. MORLEY: Representations | Wexford Guardians, to which reference 
have been made to Government to! is made in the first paragraph. During 
the effect stated in the first paragraph ;\ the last quarter of 1894 there was a 
and the statements in the second para-| decrease in the number of outbreaks 
graph are also, I am informed, sub-|of disease reported in the union as 
stantially correct. The inquiry referred | compared with the preceding quarter. 
to in the third paragraph was held, not|In the present year four outbreaks 
in 1893, but in September of last year,/occurred in January and eight in 
and as a result of the investigation the|February. The movement of diseased 
Inspectors of Fisheries made a by-law | or suspected swine to a market or fair is 
proposing to prohibit steam trawling at | prohibited by the General Order of 1893, 
all times within a line drawn from!and it was unnecessary, therefore, to 
St. John’s Point to Mullaghmore on the | make further provision on this subject 
coast of Sligo, and also during certain | in the Order of 1895. The local autho- 
months of each year within a line from | rity is also empowered with a view to 
Teelin to Inishmurray Island, and thence | preventing the spread of swine fever, to 
to Streeda Point, County Sligo. Owing | make regulations prohibiting or regulat- 
to local representations recently made, a| ing the movement of swine within their 
slight alteration seemed advisable in one | district, or into their district. The 
of those defined lines, and a new by-law | working of the Order of 1895 is being 
is in course of preparation, which will | carefully watched by the Veterinary 
be submitted without unnecessary delay | Department, and if it be found that 
to the Privy Council for approval. Until | unnecessary restrictions are imposed in 
the by-law shall have been passed there | any district the question of their modi- 
is no legal means of prohibiting steam | fication will be considered. 
trawling in these waters ; but, of course, 
if a trawler knowingly destroys the gear ‘*BOND”™ TEA. 
of the line fishermen the latter have| Mr. F.C. FRYE (Kensington, N.): I 
a legal remedy. The Inspectors of | beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Fisheries, at the request of the owner of | Home Department whether his attention 
the trawler, have put him in communi-| has been called to the convictions of one 
cation with the fishermen, who have for- | Rasumess Jeirsen, at Nottingham and 
warded to him a list of their claims, and | Birmingham, on Wednesday 27th Feb- 
it is to be hoped a friendly arrangement | ruary, carrying on trade in bond tea as 
will be arrived at between the parties. | Nelson and Co.; whether he is aware 
that the same person was convicted in 
SWINE FEVER, WEXFORD UNION. | London on 17th December, 1894, and in 
Mr. FFRENCH: I beg to ask the| Manchester 7th January, 1895, but in 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant | spite of these convictions is continuing 
of Ireland—(1) whether his attention has | the business in London and Manchester 


Mr. J. G. Swift MacNeil. 
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without interference by the police ; that 
in Hull and Portsmouth the police have 
declined to take proceedings against the 
same person although repeatedly ap- 
pealed to; and that in Birmingham 
the police have withdrawn summonses 
against certain bond tea traders, who 
have been carrying on the trade for 
twelve months on the latter giving an 
undertaking to discontinue it, although 
they are still continuing the trade in 
London and district without interfer- 
ence ; and, whether he proposes to take 
any action in the matter ! 
Mr. ASQUITH: The matter is at 
nt engaging the attention of the 
blic Prosecutor and the Commissioner 
of the Metropolitan Police. 


AFFORESTATION IN THE HIGHLANDS. 

Dr. MACGREGOR (Inverness-shire) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary for Scotland 
whether, in the new Bill for the Amend- 
ment of County Government in Scot- 
land, he will consider the question of 
afforestation in the Highlands and em- 
power County and Parish Councils to 
levy rates in their respective districts, or 
borrow money on the security of those 
rates, in order to plant tracts of land 
now of little or no value locally or 
nationally ? 

Tue SECRETARY rorSCOTLAND 
(Sir G. O. TreveLyan, Glasgow, Bridge 
ton): Such a proposal as the hon. Mem- 
ber refers to would come within the 
scope of the Bill, and it will be in his 
power to raise the question in Com- 
mittee. 


SCOTCH SALMON FISHERIES. 

Dr. MACGREGOR: I beg to ask 
the Secretary for Scotland whether the 
Government intend to implement their 
promise, made last Session, to introduce 
a Bill dealing with the question of 
salmon fisheries in Scotch waters? 

Sir G. O. TREVELYAN : The Gov- 
ernment are of opinion that the Crofter’s 
Bill is entitled to precedence among 
Scotch measures which might raise 
serious points of controversy, and are un- 
willing to make a promise relating to the 
Business of the Session which might 
impair their precedence. 

SCHOOL DOORS. 
*Sir F. 8. POWELL (Wigan): I beg 


to ask ‘the Vice President of the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education whether 
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his attention has been directed to the 
great risk which arises, especially in the 
ease of young children, from the use of 
doors which open outwards as well as 
inwards, as provided in Schedule 7 of 
the new Code, Articles (5) and (7) (b) ; 
and whether he is prepared to amend 
those provisions with a view to prevent 
such risk ? 

Mr. A. H. D. ACLAND: If risk 
arises in any case from this provision as 
to new buildings, which is already in 
existence in many schools, the Depart- 
ment will be satisfied with doors opening 
outwards. 


THE NEW CODE AND TRAINING 
COLLEGES. 

*Sir F. 8S. POWELL: I beg to ask 
the Vice President of the Committee of 
Council on Education what will be the 
reasons for granting or refusing the per- 
mission from the Department, under 
Article 48 of the new Code, to attend 
the examination for admission to train- 
ing colleges ; and whether he is prepared 
to describe those reasons in the Code for 
the information and guidance of those 
who prepare the pupil teachers of the 
colleges, and of the candidates them- 
selves ? 

Mr. ACLAND: All candidates who 
have hitherto been permitted to attend 
will be permitted to attend in future. 
The words were inserted as a matter of 
convenience for the Department, in order 
that they might know in good time how 
many candidates there were likely to be. 


SUPERINTENDENCE OF PUPIL 
TEACHERS. 


*Sir F. 8. POWELL : I beg to ask the 
Vice President of the Committee of 
Council on Education for what reasons 
successful candidates for certificates are 
or are not to be indicated in the list as 
entitled to superintend pupil teachers, 
under Article 61 of the new Code; and 
whether he is prepared to set forth more 
reasons in the Code, by regulations or 
otherwise ? 

Mr. ACLAND: The new provision 
alluded to in no way affects the right of 
candidates who pass in the first or 
second division to superintend pupil 
teachers as heretofore. The words are 
merely to meet the cases of certain candi- 
dates who may not be placed in classes. 
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It refers to certain students in day train- 
ing colleges whose classification is a 
matter of difficulty, but it gives them no 
special advantage. 


DISTRESS IN LOUGHREA UNION. 
Mr. D. SHEEHY : I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland how many divisions, or parts 
of divisions, of Loughrea Union are 
scheduled as within the congested area ; 
what applications have been made for 
help for these districts, and what grants 
were made or works assisted there ; and 
what works, if any, are being helped, or 
to be started in this year of extreme 
want, in those congested districts ? 
*Mr. J. MORLEY: Three of the 
divisions of this union are scheduled as 
within the jurisdiction of the Congested 


Districts Board, and three applications | 


for the making and repairing of roads in 
these divisions have been made to the 
Board. The Board has signified its 
willingness to contribute £500 on 
certain condidions towards the cost of 
constructing a road in the Woodford 
division. In the other cases the Board 
decided that, having regard to the funds 
at its disposal, it could not take the 
projects into consideration unless the 
county is willing to contribute a sub- 
stantial portion of the necessary outlay. 


BARRACK INSPECTION. 

Lorp STANLEY (Lancashire, 8.E., 
Westhoughton) : I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for War when the drains 
of Chelsea Barracks, Wellington Bar- 
racks, St. George’s Barracks, and Ken- 
sington Palace Barracks were last in- 
spected, by whom, and what was the 
inspector’s report in each case ? 

*Mr. WOODALL: Apart from the 
ordinary quarterly barrack inspections, 
when defects are reported and remedied, 
no special report on the drains of the 
barracks referred to has been necessary, 


as nothing has occurred to arouse sus- | 


picion as to their sanitary condition. 
Mr. J. H. C. HOZIER (Lanarkshire, 
S.): Has the smoke test been applied ? 
Mr. WOODALL: I cannot say. 
TELEGRAPHIC MONEY ORDERS. 
Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Can- | 
terbury): I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General whether he is aware that tele- 
graphic money orders can be exchanged 


Mr. Acland. 
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between Egypt and France ; and whether 
@ similar arrangement can be made be- 
tween Egypt and the United Kingdom ; 
and whether he will institute negotia- 
tions for an exchange of money orders 
by telegraph between the United King. 
dom and France, Germany, Holland, 
Belgium, and the Continent generally ! 

Mr. ARNOLD MORLEY : I have to 
inform the hon. Member that the ques- 
tion to which he alludes was considered 
by the Treasury on representations made 
by my predecessor in 1892 ; but that the 
Treasury was not then prepared to au- 
thorise the Department to proceed in the 
matter. The subject is, in my opinion, 
well deserving of attention, and I 
propose to communicate again with the 
Treasury. 


POSTAL ORDERS. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON : I beg 
to ask the Postmaster General whether 
he is aware that much dissatisfaction 
exists with the rules in respect to the 
cost of postal orders, under which it 
costs more to transmit sums between 
7s. 6d. and 10s. than to send 10s., and 
costs more to send sums between 15s. 
and 20s. than to send 20s.; whether he 
will introduce a revised list and a series 
of postal orders, based throughout on 
the amount to be transmitted, so that it 
shall no longer, for instance, cost 2d. to 
|send 9s. 6d. and only Id. to send 10s., 
or 23d. to send 17s. 6d. and 14d. to 
| send 20s.; and whether he will intro- 
| duce a guinea order, so as to avoid the 
necessity of purchasing two orders and 
paying double commission 4 

Mr. ARNOLD MORLEY : Both the 
points raised by the hon. Member have 
been more than once the subject of ques- 
tions in this House. As regards the 
issue of a guinea order, I find that the 
hon. Member himself was answered by 











the then Postmaster General, on 31st 
March, 1890. An increase in the num- 
ber of denominations would increase the 
expense and involve higher rates of com- 
mission. Under the circumstances, I 


}am not prepared to support the hon. 


Member’s suggestions. 
DALMENY AND SOUTH QUEENS- 
FERRY. 


Captain T. HOPE (Linlithgow) : I 
beg to ask the Secretary for 
whether the Local Government Board 
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for Scotland have withheld their sanction 
for the ailocation of Parish Councillors 
in the combined parish of Dalmeny and 
South Queensferry on the ground that 
the larger proportion of Councillors is 
assigned to the landward part of the 

ish which has a smaller population 
than the burghal area; whether he is 
aware that the circumstances of the com- 
bined parish are as follows :—landward 
portion, population 1,328, valuation 
£44,308, area 5,890 acres ; burghal por- 
tion, population 1,531, valuation £9,975, 
area 100 acres; and that of every £1 
paid in rates in the new parish 16s. 3d. 
will be paid by the landward portion and 
3s. 9d. by the burghal portion ; and that, 
acting in accordance with the terms of 
Section 9, (1), (d) of the Local Govern- 
ment (Scotland) Act, 1894, the County 
and Town Councils agreed, on the sug- 
gestion of the Town Council of Queens- 
ferry, to allocate five Councillors to the 
landward and four to the burghal por- 
tion of the parish, and that the Sub-sec- 
tion referred to provides only for the 
intervention of the Board failing agree- 
ment ; if he will explain the reasons for 
a decision which ignores the agreement 
between the two local authorities con- 
cerned ; and whether, before arriving at 
this decision, the special wants and cir- 
cumstances of the landward portion of 
the parish were fully considered ? 

SirG.O.TREVELYAN : The figures 
given in the hon. Member’s question are 
approximately right. The Local Govern- 
ment Act of 1894, in Section 9, requires 
the approval of the Board for the number 
and proportion of Parish Councillors, 
whether there is agreement or not be- 
tween the landward and burghal autho- 
rities. In this case it was proposed to 
give five members to the minority and 
four members tothe majority. I cannot 
think that it would be right to give a 
majority of Councillors to an actual 
minority of population. 


PENALTIES UNDER THE MARGARINE 
ACT, 1887. 

Mr. E. H. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal 
Green, 8.W.): I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department 
whether the clerks of the Metropolitan 
Police Courts have been directed by the 
Home Office to pay penalties recovered 
under the Margarine Act, 1887, into the 
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account of the Receiver of the Metro. 
politan Police ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: The answer is in 
the affirmative. I am advised that the 
effect of the law is that such penalties 
should go to the Receiver except in so 
far as the convicting magistrate does not 
expressly order them to be paid towards 
the informers’ expenses under Section 11 
of the Act 50 & 51 Vic., c. 29 (the 
Margarine Act). 


JUDICIAL STATISTICS. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL: I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department what is the cause of the 
delay in the issue of the J udicial Statistics 
(Police, Criminal Proceedings, Prisons) 
for 1893; and when their publication 
may be expected ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: These statistics 
have been revised, and to a great extent 
reconstructed in accordance with the 
recommendations of a Departmental 
Committee. One of the changes is that 
the Police Tables are now given for the 
year ending 3lst December, instead of 
the year ending 29th September. This 
involves a delay of three months; and, in 
addition to this, there has been an enor- 
mous amount of additional labour in 
carrying out the revision. The Tables, 
however, are now in an advanced state 
of preparation, and will, I hope, be ready 
for publication along with the Com- 
mittee’s Report in about a month. 


ILLEGAL MARKING OF GOODS. 

Sir T. ROBINSON (Gloucester); I 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury whether it is in accordance with 
the rules of the Board of Customs, when 
illegally-marked goods are consigned by 
foreign houses to purchasers in this 
country, to refuse to treat with the 
foreign consignors for proper marking of 
or for the re-purchase of such goods, and 
to offer them at a price fixed by the 
Board of Customs to the English con- 
signees after proper marking, thereby 
fining the foreign consignor the whole 
value of the goods, and making a profit 
to the Board of Customs on goods finally 
duly marked ; and whether this practice 
has been sanctioned by the Treasury ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT: In the case of 
the import of foreign-made goods bearing 
illegal marks, it is the practice of the 
Board, under the Merchandise Marks 
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Act, 1887, to treat each case on its applications to fix a fair rent ; and that, 
merits, and to consider and give due although intimation was made to the 
weight to any explanation which may Crofters’Commission many months before 
be received on the subject either from that the crofters had appointed an agent 
the consignees or the foreign consigners to represent them at the inquiry, no in- 
before deciding whether the goods shall timation was made to that agent of the 
be released on payment of a fine, and fact of the sittings being held, and con- 
the removal of all illegal marks, or be sequently the crofters were wholly unre- 
ultimately retained as a seizure.. As re- presented ; and whether, in view of these 
regards the disposal of goods which have circumstances, he will make an order 
been seized under the Act it is the that the Crofters’ Commission shall 
practice, after six months from the date immediately re-hear the applications so 
of the order directing the confiscation, soon as appeals against the decisions 
to issue the order as to their disposal. complained of have been lodged ? 

Those goods which are neither patent Sir G.O. TREVELYAN: Commis- 
nor copyright, and from which the illegal missioner M‘Intyre, with two assessors, 
marks can be removed, are offered for held a series of sittings in the parish of 
sale by auction without reserve at the Clyne, Sutherlandshire, commencing on 
usual Customs sales, and the amount 29th November, and continuing the same 
realised by such sale is carried to the during December. As to the matter of 
Crown’s account, no portion thereof intimation, notices were sent on 14th 
being handed over either to consigner or November to the Rev. John Murray, 
consignee. It is not the usual practice Free Church Minister of Clyne, and Con- 
to treat privately either with the con- vener of the County Council ; to Joseph 
signer or the consignee for the sale of Macleod, the County Councillor for the 
goods so seized, but in rare cases the parish, and to Dr. Murray, Brora, who 
Board have entertained an offer from the took an active interest in crofters’ 
persons interested in the importation of affairs, intimating that sittings would be 
such goods, and have sanctioned their held on the 22nd of that month. At the 
release on payment of such a sum as, in request of Dr. Murray, on the one hand, 
their opinion, represented the value of and of the factor for the Duke of Suther- 
the goods, subject, of course, to the re- land on the other, the sittings were 
moval of all illegal marks therefrom postponed to a later date. On the 19th 
prior to delivery. In such cases the November (ten days before the first 
amount so paid is carried to the Crown’s sitting, which was held on the 29th) an 
account, and no portion handed either | official notice was sent to each crofter 
to consignee or foreign consignor. The individually, advising him of the date on 
question as to any resulting loss caused| which the application relative to his 
to the consigner by the importation and holding would be heard. It was the 
subsequent sale by the Board to the im-| duty of the crofters interested to inform 
porter of goods so restored appears to be their agent of the sitting, if they had 
one for settlement between the importer | one. The crofters appeared at the hear- 
and the consigner, but not one in which ings, and stated such facts as they de- 
the Crown is concerned. The powers of | sired to bring before the Commissioner, 
the Board of Customs in respect to the} but in no case was any complaint pre- 
restoration of seized goods on such terms | ferred that their agent had not received 
as they may consider fit are based on | notice, nor any Motion made for an ad- 
Section 209 of the Customs Consolida-| journment to enable them to instruct or 


tion Act, 1876. ‘communicate with their agent. With 
|reference to appeals, Commissioner 


THE CROFTERS’ COMMISSION. | M‘Intyre, during his recent inquiries in 
*Mr. JOHN M‘LEOD (Sutherland) : | Clyne, disposed of 196 applications, and 


I beg to ask the Secretary for Scotland | against his decisions 7 appeals have been 
whether he is aware that a division of the intimated, and, of these, 5 have since 
Crofters’ Commission, presided over by | been withdrawn, leaving 2 appeals out 
Commissioner M‘Intyre, recently held | of 196 decisions awaiting the considera- 
sittings in the parish of Clyne, Suther-| tion of the Commissioners as a Court of 
landshire, for the purpose of hearing | Appeal. 

Sir J. T. Hibbert. 
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RETURN OF RAILWAY ACCIDENTS. 

Mr. F. A. CHANNING (North- 
ampton, E.): I beg to ask the President 
of the Board of Trade when the Return 
of Railway Accidents to 31st December 
1894 will be issued; and whether in 
that Return will be included reports by 
the sub-inspectors on accidents locally 
investigated by them ? 

Mr. BRYCE: The Return is in the 
hands of the printers. No reports by 
sub-inspectors are included in it. 


ACCIDENTS TO RAILWAY SERVANTS. 

Mr. F. A. CHANNING: T beg to 
ask the President of the Board of Trade 
what has been the number of railway 
servants killed by accidents in which 
the movement of vehicles used exclu- 
sively on railways was concerned, from 
the date at which the sub-inspectors of 
railways fully entered on their duties ; 
what number of such fatal accidents 
have been investigated by inspectors of 
the Board of Trade, and in how many 
such instances the local inquiry has been 
made by one of the sub-inspectors ; and 
in what form the reports and recom- 
mendations of the sub-inspectors will 
be laid before Parliament ? 

Mr. BRYCE: Since sub-inspectors 
entered on their duties, 148 railway 
servants have been killed by accidents 
in which the movement of vehicles was 
concerned, exclusive of train accidents. 
Twelve fatal accidents have been locally 
investigated by sub-inspectors. My 
hon. Friend will, no doubt, recollect that 
in fatal cases the law provides for an 
inquiry by the Coroner, and it is only 
where the Coroner’s Return discloses an 
exceptional state of circumstances — 
namely, circumstances which call for 
special investigation—that the Board of 
Trade think it right to hold a fresh 
inquiry. If a Coroner asks the Board 
for the assistance of an inspector or 
sub-inspector at an inquest, the Board 
are always prepared to favourably con- 
sider the application. A Report dealing 
with the work of the sub-inspectors 
shall be laid before Parliament, but the 
Board of Trade have not yet determined 
what form it shall take. 


DUBLIN POST OFFICE CLERKS. 

Mr. J. J. CLANCY (Dublin Co., N.) 
I beg to ask the Postmaster General, 
with reference to his statement on the 
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28th December 1893, and the 20th April 
1894, as to the memorial of the Second 
Division Clerks, Secretary's Office, 
General Post Office, Dublin, on the 
subject of the application to them of the 
improved scale lately applied the Second 
Division Clerks, Secretary's Office, 
London, whether any answer has yet 
been given to that memorial ; and, if 
not, what is the reason of the delay? 

Mr. ARNOLD MORLEY : Thesub- 
ject to which the hon. Member refers 
affects about five or six clerks, and has 
presented much difficulty in connection 
with the Orders in Council relating to 
Second Division Clerks. I much regret 
the delay which has taken place, but itis 
believed that a solution of the difficulty 
has beenarrived at which may beaccepted 
by the Treasury. 


THE IRISH MAILS. 

Captain DONELLAN (Cork, E.): 
I beg to ask the Postmaster General 
whether any arrangement has yet been 
arrived at with the City of Dublin Steam 
Packet Company ; and, if so, when he 
expects to be in a position to state the 
terms of agreement ? 

Mr. ARNOLD MORLEY: No 
arrangement has yet been arrived at, but 
I hope shortly to receive an answer from 
the City of Dublin Steam Packet Com- 
pany to some suggestions which I have 
made to the Company. 

Mr. G. W. WOLFF (Belfast) : Has 
the Post Office received any tenders, 
besides one from the City of Dublin ? 

Mr. ARNOLD MORLEY : No, sir ; 
not since T last read a statement on the 
subject to the House. I then said that 
there had been a tender received from a 
Liverpool firm. I could not accept that 
Liverpool tender, because it contained 
conditions with regard to the vessels to 
be employed which were opposed to the 
interests of the public service. 


SECOND DIVISION CLERKS IN 
DUBLIN. 

Mr. L. P. HAYDEN (Roscommon, 
8.): I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury, (1) whether he will either state 
or give a Return of the number of 
Second Division Clerks of the Civil 
Service in Dublin promoted to the First 
Division or to higher posts (including 
the higher grade of the Second Division) 


20 
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since September 1888, showing the pro- 
motions to each Dublin office respec- 
tively, the number of Second Division 
Clerks employed in each office, and the 
average service of the clerks promoted ; 
and (2), whether he will give the number 
of recommendations for promotion during 
the same period which were not acted 
upon ¢ 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT: If the hon. 
Member will kindly repeat the question 
in a week’s time, I shall be prepared to 
make a statement of the numbers and 
service of the Clerks, as suggested in the 
first paragraph. The information asked 
for in the second paragraph is con- 
fidential, and cannot properly be 
published. 


EVICTED TENANTS IN IRELAND. 

Mr. L. P. HAYDEN : I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, whether, in order to 
give facilities for the working of the 
clause in the Land Bill relating to the 
reinstatement of evicted tenants, he will 
renew the proposal in last year’s Bill for 
a financial grant. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I do not quite 
know what financial proposal the hon. 
Gentleman means. Last year’s Bill 
involved a compulsory reinstatement of 
the tenant. The present proposal is not 
compulsory, but voluntary, and is by 
way of purchase and not by way of re- 
instatement of the tenant. Therefore 
the financial proposals appropriate and 
expedient in the one case are not easily 
or obviously capable of application in 
the other case. But undoubtedly, if any 
financial proposal should be made and 
shown to be necessary, it would be con- 
sidered by the Government. 

Mr. JOHN REDMOND (Water- 
ford) : The right hon. Gentleman seems 
to imply by his answer that money 
would not be required under the present 
proposals because they are for purchase 
and not for reinstatement. But whether 
the tenants go back as tenants or 
purchasers they will require houses ; and 
was not a om of the money asked for 
last year for the purpose of providing 
houses? Does the right hon. Gentleman 
propose any such provision this year ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: It is quite true 
that one part of the financial proposals 
of last year’s Bill was for repairing the 
buildings on the holdings within a limit 

Mr. L. P. Hayden. 
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of £50. The other and more important 
part of the proposal was for the dis. 
charge of arrears. The first proposal 
may, no doubt, be applied to the present 
Bill; and, if it should seem desirable 
that the case should be dealt with under 
this modification of Section 13, we 
should be prepared to consider a clause 
with that object. 

Mr. J. REDMOND: Do the Govern- 
ment intend to make such a proposal on 
their own responsibility ¢ 

Mr. J. MORLEY : No, Sir ; not as 
at present advised, 


SWAZILAND. 

Sim E. ASHMEAD - BARTLETT 
(Sheffield, Ecclesall) : I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colonies 
(1) whether he can give the House any 
authentic information regarding the 
threatened Boer invasion of Swaziland ; 
and (2) whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have appointed a Consul to pro- 
tect the rights of the Swazis, and who 
that Consul is? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tHe COLONIES (Mr. 
Sypyey Buxton, Tower Hamlets, Poplar): 
As regards the first question, Sir H. 
Loch has not telegraphed during the last 
day or two; and we have perfect con- 
fidence he would have done so if the 
necessity had arisen. As regards the 
second question, Mr. Stuart has been 
appointed Acting Consul ; the question 
of the person who shall be appointed 
permanent Consul is under consideration. 

Sir E. ASHMEAD- BARTLETT: 
Is that the same Mr. Stuart who was in 
charge of the deputation over here ! 


Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON : Yes, Sir. 


CREDIT DRAPERS AND EXCISE 
LICENCES. 

Sir E. 8. HILL (Bristol, 8.) : I beg to 
ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
whether he now sees his way to affording 
the members of the credit draper trade 
any relief from the necessity of taking 
out Excise licences under the Hawkers 
Act, 1888, the hardships of which were 
set forth in a letter addressed to him by 
the Bristol Credit Drapers’ Association 
on the 14th March 1894. 

The CHANCELLOR of the EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby): 
I am afraid that there is no possibility 
of exempting this particular class. As 
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Chancellor of the Exchequer, I have no 
interest in the hawkers’ licences, as 
the money goes entirely to the local 
authority ; and I am afraid that if I 
yielded to this demand I should expose 
myself to the wrath of the champions of 
the ratepayers, to whom this money 
belongs. 
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CONCILIATION — DISPUTES) 
BILL. 


Mr. F. A. CHANNING: I beg to} 
ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer | 
whether, having regard to the grave ex- | 
tension of pending industrial disputes, | 
he will endeavour to arrange for the 
Second Reading of the Conciliation 
(Trade Disputes) Bill on the earliest 
possible day, with the view of sending 
the Bill promptly to a Standing or Select 
Committee, and of passing into law the 
best suggestions Parliament can devise 
for a settlement of such disputes 4 
*Sir C. W. DILKE (Gloucester, Forest 
of Dean): Before the right hon. Gentle- 
man answers that question, may I ask 
whether he will take into consideration 
the prior claims of the Factory Bill and 
the Truck Bill as measures of greater 
interest ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT: Yes, Sir, it! 
is my duty to consider all conflicting | 
claims. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.) whose rising, on return after illness, 
was received with cheers: Can the 
right hon. Gentleman give some indica- 
tion of the course of business during the 
week, and, if possible, during the next 
week ? 

Sin W. HARCOURT : We are going 
on with Supply as fast as we can. As 
the Estimates seem to be generally ap- 
proved, we might get the first Vote of 
the Navy Estimates to-night. If so, the 
Army Estimates would be brought for- | 
ward on Thursday, and probably it will 
be convenient to finish the Supplemen- 
tary Estimates on Friday. That is as 
much as I can say at present. I am 
extremely anxious to get these Esti- 
mates—-which are all that will be neces- | 
sary for introducing the Consolidated 
Fund Bill—introduced at the earliest 
possible period. That is our scheme for 
the present week. 
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Mr. BALFOUR: And with regard 
to the Vote on Account ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT: That is not 
necessary for the Appropriation Bill, 
but it is necessary that it should be 
taken before March 31. If we get the 
Supplementary Estimates and the Pre- 
liminary Votes for the Army and Navy, 
that is sufficient to float the Consolidated 
Fund Bill. 


MOTIONS. 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Courtney, Bill to amend 
the Law relating to the Sale of Intoxicating 
Liquors. 

ill presented, and read first time; to be 
read a second time upon Monday, 25th March, 
and to be printed. [Bill 164.]} 


SMALL TENANTS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 

On Motion of Capt. Sinclair, Bill to amend 
the Law relating to the Tenure of Land in 
Scotland by Small Tenants. 

Bill presented, and read first time; to be 


read a second time To-morrow, and to be printed. 
[Bill 165.] 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
SUPPLY. 
THE NAVY ESTIMATES, 1895-6. 


The House went into Committee of 
Supply on the Navy Estimates. 


Mr. MELLOr occupied the Chair. 
(In the Committee.) 


On Vote A, for 
boys, 


88,850 men and 


THe CIVIL LORD or tae AD- 
MIRALTY (Mr. Epmunp Roserrtson, 
Dundee) said : In rising to submit to the 
Committee the Naval Estimates for the 
year, I wish to express my deep regret for 
the continued absence of my right hon. 
Friend the Secretary of the Admiralty, 
which renders it impossible for him to 
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fulfil this duty himself. I have a selfish far as it exists, is represented by in- 


reason for this regret, because it was creased size, by increased power, and 


only on Thursday night last that I knew |improvements in other ways in the ships 


for certain that I should have to take|Duilt, under the Naval Defence Aet, 


E “he , Finally, all the ships, all the 70 ships 
my right hon. Friend’s place ; and, as a included in the programme, are either in 


large portion of the matter dealt with in| the Service or ready for service—a result 
these Estimates does not come within | upon which all connected with the Act 
my own official cognisance, I have had | may fairly congratulate themselves. 1 
plenty to do in the interval. I mention | hope it will not be thought amiss on my 
this because I know that the House will | part if I say a word or two of criticism 
be indulgent, on that account, to the|on the Act. I was never an embittered 
necessary imperfections of my perform-/| opponent of its policy, but I did recog- 
ance of this duty. I propose to-night to | nise in the Act two defects, and the first 
deal both with the Supplementary Esti- | of these was that its eyes were directed 
mate of last year, and with the Naval | more exclusively to ships—and I mention 
Estimates as far as they can be alluded | this as leading up to what I may have 
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to under this Vote ; and I shall ask thé 
House to let us have to-night the first 
Vote for this year, and the Supplemen- 
tary Vote for the past year. The first 
point to which I direct attention is the 
Naval Defence Act. This Act finally 
expires this year, and it will be my duty 
and pleasure to take a last good-night of 
that measure. I will not say a single 
word about it which can be construed 
as a hostile criticism. I wish to point 
out first how it stands. The original 
scheme was this. The ship-building to 
be provided by the Act was divided into 
two parts—a dockyard part and a con- 
tract part. For the former, a limit of 
£11,500,000 was provided by the original 
Statute, and for the latter a limit of 
£10,000,000 was provided, and the 
period fixed was five years. By an 
amending Statute, passed in 1893, the 
reasons for which are familiar to the 
House, the dockyard limit was extended 
to £12,850,000, while the contract limit 
remained the same, and the period of 
time was extended to six years. The 
net result of this great enterprise is this: 
In the dockyard portion of the work 
there has been an excess of £750,000 
over the original limit, and a saving of 
£600,000 on the amended limit. In the 
contract section there is a further excess 
of £7,000, but that is not real excess. 
Certain things, such as gun-mounts, were 
charged to the contract part of the 
work, and, on re-adjustment, it will be 
found to be part of the dockyard expen- 
diture, so that there will be no real excess. 
On the total the original Estimate has 
been exceeded by £750,000 and lessened 
by £600,000, and the actual expenditure 
has been £22,241,000. This excess, so 
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|to say afterwards. It had this defect 
also, that it was conceived in a spirit 
of distrust: distrust of the Treasury—at 
which, perhaps, I ought not to be sur- 
prised — distrust of the Admiralty as 
a corporation, and distrust of this 
House as an _ Institution—how little 
deserved, however, every subsequent 
year has shown. Finally, of its finance 
——and I may say this without reflection 
on anybody—the difficulties of its finance 
are indescribable, and it is matter for 
congratulation that these difficulties have 
no longer to be encountered. Notwith- 
standing al] its great performance, those 
who were responsible for its inception, 
and those who carried it to its close, 
may be allowed to congratulate each 
other, and for my part—well, “I come 
to bury Cesar, not to praise him.” I 
am going to follow in the main line 
adopted by the First Lord in his Memo- 
randum submitted to Parliament, and I 
shall deal with only a few topics outside 
that Memorandum. I may venture to 
say that it is fortunate for myself, find- 
ing myself in this position, that the 
conspicuous feature of the Estimates 
which distinguishes them from previous 
years is the immense development of the 
works programme, for which I am more 
especially responsible. I come then to 
the points dealt with by Lord Spencer ; 
and, first, as to the numbers. A few 
figures will show the extent of the in- 
crease. ‘Two years ago the total called 
for was 76,700 ; in 1894-95 we asked 
for 83,400, an increase of 6,700 in that 
year ; and, in the present year, we are 
asking for the enormous total of 88,850, 
a further increase of 5,450. The net 
increase in two years is 12,150 to the 
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number of men in the Navy. Under 
this head there are one or two items I 
will deal with briefly. It will be noticed 
there is no increase in the number of 
marines this year, and it will be observed 
that the total increase in the number of 
marines in the two preceding years 
was 1,000. Then, in connection with 
this subject, it may be noticed that 
the First Lord mentions the failure 
of the attempt we made to recruit 
from the Mercantile Marine last year. 
We thought we should get some 800 men 
by direct invitation, but, as a matter of 
fact, only 50 responded to the invitation 
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or complied with the conditions, and so | 
we had to look elsewhere for recruits. [| 


do not know what explanation can be 
given of the failure —possibly the qualifi- 
cations were too high. At all events, 
adult seamen did not come forward, and 
so we were obliged to resort to the 
expedient of commissioning a special 
ship, a new kind of training ship, the 
Northampton, and we sent her round the 
coasts of Great Britain and Ireland for 
the purpose of recruiting boys a year 
older than the average age of boys in 
training ships. That experiment, I am 
glad to say, has been a success. I do not 
think that any proceeding of the 
Admiralty has excited more interest in 
the House, judging by the questions put 
to me on the subject, than the cruise 
of the Vorthampton. Among the ports 
there have been many competitors for a 
visit from the ship. I not know whether 
hon. Members who pressed me for the 
privilege of a visit from the ship to some 
port in which they were interested are 
here now, but in the competition I may 
here say that I think those ports which 
responded best in the last cruise ought to 
have some kind of preferential claim in 
the future. Among the numbers of 
recruits, 1 may mention that Portland 
supplied 13, Torbay 27, Queenstown 32, 
Dunmore 14,Campbeltown and Greenock 
only three and two. The success of the 
recruiting cruise of the .Vorthampton, I 
may say, was greater in Ireland than 
elsewhere. The only other item in con- 
nection with the numbers I think I need 
refer to is the engine-room artificer. My 
colleagues and myself had the honour to 
receive a deputation from Members of 
the House interested in this question, 
and they adopted this way of making 
known to us instead of asking questions 
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here on the Estimates. I can assure hon. 
Members that we have kept in mind 
their recommendations, and, though I 
cannot say all have been acceded to, I 
can at least say this—that my colleagues 
and myself will be delighted to see these 
gentlemen again and hear their further 
views. In the engine-room officers there 
is an increase from 785 to 828, and there 
is an increase in artificers of 174, making 
a total increase in two years of 524. 
The number of stokers will be increased 
by 1,750, and of this class I may remark 
that, while 10 years ago there were 5,000 
stokers in the Service, there are now 
15,000 required. I may just mention a 
small reform we have been able to make 
in the interest of engineer officers. We 
have been reminded of a social grievance 
which existed at the Royal Naval 
College at Greenwich, where the engineer 
officers were relegated to a separate mess 
from other officers of the Royal Navy, 
and we have decided to abolish that dis- 
tinction. In future both classes of 
officers of the Navy studying at Green- 
wich will mess together, as they ought to 
do. Then, in respect to engineer officers, 
we have in hand, though the matter is 
not complete enough to allow me to make 
a definite statement, a proposal for a large 
addition to the pay of these officers, and 
also large improvements in their retiring 
allowances. I forget at the moment 
what the amount is we take—-something 
like £9,000—and this will relieve to 
some extent the grievances engineer 
officers conceive they suffer. As 
to engine-room artificers, we have 
made certain modifications so far 
as we can, for the better accom- 
modation on board ship for this ex- 
cellent class of men, and this I may be 
allowed to say, because it corrects a false 
impression—that engine-room artificers 
are eligible for admission to the rank of 
engineers for temporary service alluded 
to in the First Lord’s statement. 
Captain BETHELL : Is that new ? 
Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON : I 
cannot say if it is new. I know that the 
illusion existed, and to dispel it is new. 
Now I come to the shipbuiling, and the 
amount to be expended on new construc- 
tion. First, let me call the attention of 
the Committee to the progress made in 
new construction during last year. In 
order to make this perfectly clear to the 
Committee I ask Members to make a 
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distinction under three classes. In three 
divisions the ships in course of building 
last year fall—those under the Naval 
Defence Act now about to close, those 
which are called the further programme ; 
and that further programme, again, is 
divided into two parts—thoseships begun 
before last year’s programme, and those 
begun under the programme. The first 
portion was authorised by our predeces- 
sors at the Admiralty. The Magnificent, 
Majestic, Renown, Powerful, and Terrible 
were ordered by the present Board. 
The second part may be called Lord 
Spencer’s programme. It was a pro- 
gramme intended for five years’ ship- 
building, and we laid before the House 
and the country only the first annual in- 
stalment of the programme, keeping the 
rest of the programme to ourselves. 
This was our procedure, and we were 
subjected to some criticism then, though 
not, I think, in the year since elapsed. 
The Committee would keep these facts 
in mind in relation to the new construc- 
tion for the year. Under the Naval 
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Defence Act there was for the year a 
total of new construction in dockyards 


and by contract of £337,588, and 
the further programme is intended to 
take an expenditure of £4,333,771. 
That makes a total expenditure of 
£4,671,000 upon construction. It is 
largely in excess of the Vote we took 
last year for new construction—namely, 
£4,500,000 ; but the amount by which 
that sum has been exceeded, about 
£150,000, has been devoted to new con- 
struction. That amount, of course, is 
met out of the Supp'ementary Estimate 
now before the Committee, which we 
propose to treat as part of the new Esti- 
mate. I consider, and I think the House 
will consider, that this statement shows 
a complete fulfilment, and more than a 
complete fulfilment, of the promises we 
made last year. But those promises have 
been fulfilled under circumstances of 
great difficulty. There was, for instance, 
the Scotch coal strike, which paralysed 
the industries on the Clyde; and although 
men were waiting for work, yet they 
could not get on with the building of 
one of our cruisers in consequence of it. 
Then, again, there was the comparatively 
smaller strike of the moulders and _pat- 
tern-makers, which paralysed the north- 
east coast of England, while a further 
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difficulty was the severe and long-con- 
tinued winter we have experienced, but 
which, I hope, has now passed by. All 
these things interfere with a shipbuild- 
ing programme ; but, in spite of them, 
we have done all that we said, and more 
than we said, we would do. Another 
part of the work which has been inter- 
fered with is that in connection with the 
torpedo-boat destroyers, but even in this 
case 78 per cent. of the expenditure pro- 
vided for will actually have been earned 
by the end of the financial year. Since 
my noble Friend’s statement was laid 
before the House, I have obtained some 
additional information which shows that 
at the present moment 10 of the 42 
torpedo-boat destroyers have successfully 
passed their trials; two others are under- 
going their trials, and the rest will be 
pushed forward to completion as early as 
possible. I should like the Committee 
to go through what I may call the finan- 
cial history of the building of a great 
battleship, and I will take the Magnifi- 
cent, because a good deal of criticisms 
and allegations have been made as to 
our slow progress when she was begun. 
That vessel was laid down on the 18th 
of December 1893, and she was floated 
out on the 19th of December 1894, and 
here is the way in which a ship built 
under these conditions comes into actual 
existence. The expenditure for the first 
year, that is 1893 94, was £60,000; 
and for 1894-95 I may take it to be 
£485,000, which is the probable expendi- 
ture down to the 3lst of March. The 
expenditure of the coming year, 1895-96, 
will be £321,000, leaving only at the 
end of the next year £43,000 to be 
spent upon her. That vessel has been 
pushed forward with unexampled 
rapidity, and the years upon which 
the expenditure falls most heavily are 
the two middle years, the first and the 
last involving comparatively little outlay. 
I refer to that as an example of the 
rapidity of construction, which is most 
creditable to the dockyards concerned ; 
and I may say that similar efforts, 
equally creditable, have been made by 
those private contractors by whom se 
large a portion of the work of the 
Admiralty is done. That is all I pro- 
pose saying with regard to the progress 
made last year, and IT now come to the 
furecast for 1895-96, which is to say, the 
second instalment of the new programme. 
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In Lord Spencer's statement it will be 
seen that there are to be several first- 
class cruisers; but, although I cannot 
give particulars about them now, yet I 
will undertake that full particulars and 
information respecting them shall be 
laid before the House before we reach 
Vote 8. With regard to the second- 
class cruisers which will be laid down, 
I have one observation to make. 
The right hon. Gentleman, the Member 
for Ormskirk yesterday called attention 
to the dimensions of these cruisers, but 
I must say that the vessels have been 
designed with a view to certain specific 
services in which great mancuvring 
power will be of great value, and in order 
to increase that power their length has 
been somewhat diminished and the beam 
increased. I may remind my right hon. 
Friend that belted cruisers of the Orlando 
type, which are giving much satisfaction 
in actual service both as steamers and 
sea boats, are approximately of the same 
displacement as the new vessels, and 
have a proportion of beam to length of 
about five in the old to five and a half 
in the new. The 20 torpedo-hoat des- 
troyers, which are to be ordered during 
the coming year, have not yet had their 
designs settled, but I want to say that 
we fully recognise the services of those 
firms which have hitherto executed our 
orders, and that we hope again to avail 
ourselves of the special enterprise, ex- 
perience, and skill which they have 
shown. The total for new construction 
for 1895-96 is £5,393,642, as against 
£4,500,000 for 1894-95, but the in- 
crease for new construction for the com- 
ing year will be explained, as in the 
case of the Magnificent, to the advanced 
stage in which various battleships will 
be in that year. There have been some 
criticisms on the progress proposed to be 
made with battleships, and the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite has complained that 
that progress is not rapid enough. But 
I have taken out figures showing that of 
the total for construction—over five 
millions—one-half will be spent upon the 
ten battleships, and while enormous pro- 
gress is made on the two ships which 
stand at the head of the list, I may say 
that the progress upon the slowest in 
construction will be at a higher rate than 
on any ship in any foreign yard. Now 
I come to the dock yard administration of 
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the Admiralty. Lord Spencer’s memo- 
randum calls attention to twoexperiments 
which have been made. As to the intro- 
duction of the eight hours day, although 
I have not been able to satisfy the curi- 
osity of hon. Members as to the general 
result of that system, yet I can only 
repeat what I have said before—that so 
far it is satisfactory. But there is another 
reform of almost greater social interest 
than that of the eight hours day—namely, 
the introduction of a new mode of paying 
the allotment of seamen’s wages to their 
wives or other relatives, and I hope the 
dockyard Members are present, to hear 
what I have to say about it. This is a 
dockyard question, because the wives of 
our sailors live in the dockyard towns, 
and under the old system they had on 
certain days to go to the yard gates to 
get their money. In Devonport perhaps 
will be found the largest number, and 
they would go in thousands, waiting to 
be paid, and not infrequently would have 
to go more than once at grave incon- 
venience. Hon. Members representing 
dockyard towns brought to the notice of 
the Admiralty evils which might arise 
from such a practice as that, and at their 
instance I took the matter up, but never 
had much doubt as to what the remedy 
should be. A Committee, however, was 
appointed to inquire into the subject, and 
we have now decided to make these pay- 
ments by means of post office orders 
at the post-office nearest which the 
wives live, so that the old system, 
with all the evils which perhaps accom- 
panied it, has now been swept away. 
Hon. Members for dockyard towns 
always have a great many questions to 
raise. I do not know that I shall be 
able to deal with many of them at this 
stage ; they are generally questions that 
belong to Vote 8, and there will be 
plenty of time for discussing them on 
that Vote. The normal way in which 
the men approach the Admiralty is by 
petition ; the proper and respectful way 
of dealing with their grievances is on 
their own petitions ; at all events, that 
is the way we propose to deal with them. 
Those petitions came in about a fortnight 
ago ; I regret that in the interval I have 
not been able to look into them ; and, 
therefore, I shall not be able to make 
any statement about them now. But 
there is one question that has reached 
such a point that I am compelled to 
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allude to it ; and it is one that interests | were not fit for their work. In the next 
not only Members for dockyard towns, | place, while I have expressed our in- 
but also every town in which there is a difference or impartiality as to the future 
large engineering firm. A delicate and line of demarcation, it must be distinctly 
difficult controversy is now raging understood that, whatever line of de 
between the two most important trades marcation may be agreed upon for the 
employed by the Admiralty—I refer to | future, it shall not be put into execution 
the dispute between the fitters and the at the cost of the discharge of any of 
shipwrights—as to the demarcation of | our existing staff. We must hold by the 
the work between them. That dispute | principle by which we have held so far, 
has spread from the dockyards to allied | that when we have good men we want 
interests outside—they have taken up| to encourage them by making their em- 
the cudgels for one side or the other. | ployment permanent, because permanent 
We have repeatedly had petitions from | employment is more valuable than high 
dockyard men on the question. More! wages without permanence. — Finally, 
than that, last year engineers or fitters whatever settlement is arrived at should 
in outside yards, introduced by various be a complete and final settlement, 
Members I see before me, had interviews | settling the controversy once for all and 
with my colleagues and myself. More | with reference to all the men concerned. 
recently the shipwrights in the outside|I will now proceed with what I have 
trade had a similar interview. Both| described as the most conspicuous 
deputations made suggestions or pro-| feature of these Estimates_—I mean 
posals tending toa compromise or set‘le-| the great programme of works, which 
ment ; but, as those proposals are not in| we submit with the fullest sense of 
a final form, perhaps I ought not to | responsibility. Will the Committee 
allude to them specifically. Substantially | permit me to make a few comparisons 
the same suggestion comes to us from | with the object of showing that works 
both quarters ; and the effect of it is | have been comparatively neglected while 
that the Admiralty should settle this|the Navy has been expanding in all 
question by one of its own officers, and | other directions? I am not complaining 
that he should have such assistance as | of that; but an impartial critic would 
may be necessary to enable him to ascer- | say— 

ag the mel wrath. thom —— | ** This you ought to have done, but you ought 
are still in an informal shape, and there- | ding kee tall thy Glew ene.” 

fore I will not say more about them. | 
But, speaking for my colleagues and| What I want to say is that, while men 
myself, I will say that we have no desire | andexpenses and capacity have increased, 
whetever but to see this thorny con-| the Works Department has not increased. 
troversy settled in such a way that the | In order to be quite impartial as between 
members of the two trades shall work | Party and Party, I have taken a period 
in harmony in the future, and, further) which covers four Administrations—a 
that certain smaller trades that have | period of ten years. Ten years ago the 
similar grievances should have their|total Navy Estimate was just over 
grievances considered and settled at the | £12,000,000, and we are asking this 
same time. The Admiralty, as such, has year for £18,000,000, an increase of 
no preference for one line of demarcation | 50 per cent. Ten years ago the number 
more than another ; all that it desires is| of men was a little over 58,000, this 
to see this question settled ; and any | year we are asking for 88,850. Finally, 
feasible plan for such settlement will | ten years ago the tonnage of ships afloat, 
have our sympathy, and, as far as we | building, or completed for service was 
can give it, our support. But it must | 692,000 tons,and this yearthe correspond- 
be distinctly understood, with reference ing tonnage is 1,300,000 tons, showing 
to some petitions, and also to what has | that in that respect the Navy has doubled 
been written in private letters, that the | inthe 10 years. I take no account of the 
Admiralty have no fault whatever to| £10,000,000 not in the Estimates for 
find with their existing staff of ship-| contract work under the Naval Defence 
wrights. It is due to them to say that, | Act, and in which the Works Vote had 
because it would be a reproach to us if|no part. What was the state of the 
we kept men in our employment who works all this time? Ten years ago the 
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Works Vote was in all respects about | housing both of the ships and of the men. 
one-half of what it is now —it was/| Last year we felt it to be our duty to 
£517,000. In sueceeding years it went|lay certain proposals for new works 
on meandering to £468,000, £451,000, before the House of Commons, and they 
£417,000, £448,000, £380,000, till it} were sanctioned by Parliament. The 
took a leap last year, when the Works| First Lord of the Admiralty told the 
Vote, higher than it had been for a} House and the country of the Loan Bill 
quarter of a century before, was £650,000. | which will be introduced as soon as 
It is quite impossible that a stagnant | these Estimates are disposed of, and 
and stationary Works Vote should he | which is intended to carry out this Pro- 
adequate to the requirements of a fleet| gramme. I think it will add to the 
expanding in all directions. Our ships | clearness of my statement if IT ask the 
have increased in size, and the W ein | Comaaiiaes to bear this in mind; the 
Vote has to provide for docks, harbours, | works we propose to provide for by loan 
waterways, and for barracks for the men. | fall into two classes. There are. first the 
When the Works Vote has been almost | specific works sanctioned by Parliament 
stagnant while the fleet has gone on| last year, which are enumerated in the 
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swelling enormously, a prima facie case 
is made out for some fresh proposal. | 
have omitted to mention the introdue- 
tion of a new weapon of naval warfare, 
the torpedo, which has changed many | 
things. One very important fact is | 
that the torpedo has made the ancient 
anchorages of the British fleet no longer | 
tenable, and provision is now demanded | 
for closed harbours— harbours closed by 
impassable physical barriers where tor- 
pedoes cannot be used with safety. For 
obvious reasons T may not go into actual 
particulars of possible changes, but at least 
it will be admitted that we must provide 
safe anchorages, otherwise our men will 
be worn out with continually watching ” 
against this insidious enemy. I have | 
indicated some of the things that are to 
be dealt with in this new part of our 
programme. We want more docks—a 
point made by the hon. Member for 
Gateshead, who now cheers my state- 
ment. While the fleet has shown 
enormous expansion during the last 10 
years, in the essential element of dock- 
age there has been very little increase. 
We have tried to find out what new 
docks could be forced into the account | 
for the 10 years. One at Devonport) 
was finished in 1886; another at Haul-| 
bowline was finished in 1888. One at 
Malta was finished in 1892. This small | 
percentage of new docks is all that we| 
have to balance the enormous increase | 
of the fleet. [‘ Dry docks!”] They all | 
are. The scheme submitted provides for 
docks, the completing of harbours, the | 
completing of waterways and barracks — | 


in other words, the programme to which | just exactly 


I ask the attention of the Cemaitines| 


is intended to provide for the better | of 1, 1 400 feet, but the work of extension 


Parliamentary Paper, presented to the 
House last year, No. 216. Although 


the works have been already sanctioned, 


very little was said about them last year, 
and therefore I may be permitted to say 
a little more about them now. The 
second class of works consists of works 
not mentioned hitherto and now put 
forward for the first time; but both 
these series of new works we intend to 
provide for by the financial method 
stated by the First Lord. I will take 
these works in turn. The following are 
the works we propose to deal with. First 
of all there are the docks at Portsmouth. 
There are two docks now building at 
Portsmouth, which will be of the largest 
size and capable of accommodating the 
largest ships. The date of the com 
pletion of these docks will be the end of 
1896, and the work is being done by 
private contract. The total amount to 
be provided for the Portsmouth dock is 
£245,000. TI am now describing the 
loan programme, those new works which 
are to be provided for by the financial 
method described by the First Lord 

that is to say, by annual Bills for loans. 
The next item is the Gibraltar mole and 
dock. With regard to Gibraltar, the 
works contained in the Parliamentary 
Paper to which I have referred include 
two things, the further extension of what 
is called the new mole and a new dock. 
This new mole, about which so much has 
been heard, is a very old mole indeed, 


‘much older than many people have any 


notion of. IT have looked up its history, 
and T find that the new mole was begun 
275 years ago. It has been 
gradually extended to its present length 
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was stopped, I believe, in 1880. Those 
who have read the proceedings of what 
is called the Gibraltar Committee may 
remember a statement made by Lord 
Brassey, who then held my office, that 
he bitterly regretted that he had, as civil 
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those men should be housed in barracks 
rather than in hulks, for the following 
reasons. First of all, on sanitary grounds, 
I may also say on social grounds and on 
the ground of the men’s comfort, it is 
better that they should be housed in 





Lord, advised the discontinuance of the | barracks rather than inhulks. Another 
extension of the mole. The work, how-| reason is this, that we want the room 
ever, was resumed in 1892, when a con-|of the hulks; we want to employ for 
tract was made to extend the mole by |actual service ships the room in the 
700 feet, and that work is now going on|harbours now occupied by the hulks, 
by private contract. Last year we |The last item of last year’s programme is 
obtained the sanction of Parliament to a| an enormous one. It is the Devonport 
further extension of 1,600 feet, and, in| Quay and Dockyard extension at a cost 
in order to push on faster, this addition of £2,000,000. This great enterprise 
of 1,600 feet is to be carried out by local has long been before the Admiralty, and 
labour under Admiralty ofticials. The the conclusion they have come to is that, 
cost of this will be, I think, £85,000. having regard to the important position 
This is the Gibraltar item, including the occupied by Devonport, to the enormous 
proposals sactioned by Parliament last number of ships now resorting to it, and 
year. I have, however, further pro- to the deficient accommodation for them, 
posals with regard to Gibraltar which it is absolutely necessary that the dock- 
are totally new. I have divided the yard should be extended. We propose 
new works to be covered by loan into to effect a great reclamatior.'work. A 
two classes—namely, those sanctioned by great deal of land is to be reclaimed, 
Parliament and those which have not and in the space so reclaimed there are 
been before Parliament; and as to to be one great dock—three ordinary 
Gibraltar I am giving those actually | docks with entrances into two basins— 
sanctioned by Parliament. The next|and another dock of a smaller size. 
thing I have to mention is the item for | There will be a tidal basin on the right- 
deepening the harbours and approaches | hand side of eight acres, and a basin on 
at Portsmouth, Devonport, and the Med-|the other side, the four docks lying 
way, which has been rendered necessary | between, the area of which will be 33 
by the increased size of ships and the in- acres. The total areas of the new basins 
creased need of harbour accommodation. will therefore be 41 acres. Then pro- 
The cost of this will be something like vision will be made for the coaling jetty, 
£80,000. The next item is a small which is really an old work, and on the 
one—-namely, the Extension of the land reclaimed new shops and buildings 
Engineer Students College, with a view will be erected. This is the work which 
to providing more accommodation for | the House generously sanctioned after a 
students. That will cost about £35,000. | very imperfect speech made by me last 
Then there are the Marine Barracks at | year just before 12 0’clock. I have here 
Walmer, where additional accommoda-|a plan of the work, which I promised 
tion for 500 men is to be provided at an|the noble Lord opposite (Lord G. 
estimated cost of £20,000. Then there | Hamilton) should be placed in the Tea 
are the Naval Barracks at Chatham. Room of the House. My right hon. 
What we propose to do at Chatham is | Friend near me (the Chancellor of the 
to build new Naval barracks, at a cost,| Exchequer) calls my attention to the 
I think, of about £360,000, on the site| fact that this plan provides an area of 
of the old convict prison, providing | 354 acres for the back basin instead of 
accommodation for 3,500 officers and |33 acres. These seven heads constitute 
men. In doing that we are making| the works programme of last year, and 
such use of the existing buildings as may ‘now I come to new works for which we 
be practicable. Designs have been|have not yet received the authority of 
prepared, but the plans for the designs | Parliament. The first of these new works 
are not yet complete. Now as to the is the proposed breakwater at Portland 
question of policy in this matter—the| Harbour. What has taken place there 
policy, T presume, of the late Board and is this. We ordered to be laid down 4 
the policy of the present Board is that | line of dolphins between the two sides 
| 
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of the harbour, and the dolphins are 
now almost completed, there having been 
a little delay in consequence of bad 
weather. What remains to be done 
will be merged in the new programme. 
The plan of laying down dolphins was 
adopted because it was compatible either 
with the construction of a continuous 
breakwater or of boom defences between 
the piers of dolphins. But further con- 
sideration led to the conviction that 
Portland Harbour could only be pro- 
tected against torpedo attack by a con- 
tinuous, insuperable, physical barrier, 
and not by a mere boom defence, which 
might be mistaken for narrow waters, 
The construction of a continuous break- 
water between the two shores is, then, 
our policy, and it will cost £700,000, and 
we propose to complete the work in 
1905. I will now complete the story of 
Gibraltar. I have already spoken about 
the extension of the mole and the new 
dock, and what we now ask the Com- 
mittee to assent to is a further exten- 
sion of the mole. It is not to be a con- 
tinuous but a detached mole, and there 
will be an opening for ships into the 
harbour. The new mole will have a 
length of 3,200ft., and the expense is 
estimated at £700,000. The object is 
to construct an enclosed harbour at 
Gibraltar like the enclosed harbour at 
Portland. The area is to be 260 acres 
at the five-fathom depth. That is the 
proposal as it exists in the minds of the 
lords of the Admiralty at the present 
moment, but we leave the matter open to 
some extent. What we do, then, is to 
make provision for a breakwater 6,91 0ft. 
long, with an interval between the two 
sections of it. The northern limit of 
the area which we propose to enclose 
will, according to the present plan, be 
protected by lines of dolphins with boom 
defences. That is estimated to cost 
£50,000, but may not after all be 
necessary, for there are projects now 
before the authorities at Gibraltar and 
the Colonial Office for the construction 
of a new coaling pier, which, if 
built, will close in the northern position 
of the area which I have described, and 
so make it unnecessary for the Admiralty 
to incur the cost of laying down dolphins. 
I trust that I need not state again the 
general reasons why an enclosed torpedo- 
proof harbour at Gibraltar is necessary. 
The next item in the programme is one 
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of possibly still greater interest to the 
House and country—I refer to Dover 
Harbour. The policy of the Board of 
Admiralty is the same here as at Port- 
land and at Gibraltar, and it is con- 
ceived to be necessary to provide a 
torpedo-proof harbour at Dover also. 
The subject of a harbour at Dover is, 
as was said last night, an old story. In 
1844 a Commission reported in favour 
of the construction of a harbour which 
should partake of the nature of a har- 
bour of refuge, and the suggestion that 
such a harbour should be built was 
linked to proposals for the erection of a 
convict prison. There have been various 
vicissitudes in the history of this scheme, 
but the crowning disappointment which 
its promoters suffered was in 1886, 
when the patriotic intentions of the 
present Chancellor of the Exchequer 
were frustrated by the unwilling- 
ness of the House of Commons of 
that day to entertain the proposal. 
I cannot make out what became of that 
Motion. I only find Progress was re- 
ported on it, and nothing more seems to 
have been heard of it. Now my right 
hon. Friend has the great privilege, nine 
years after, of being able to find the 
money for the scheme. I will not go 
into the strategical reasons why a har- 
bour at this place should be necessary: 
I think it desirable to avoid statements 
touching foreign nations, which must be 
kept in mind though they need not be 
expressed. I would assume that the 
Committee understand the reasons why 
this great work should be necessary. 
Now, we propose to follow the line of 
the Commission of 1844 in the plan of 
the harbour. Part of the work may be 
said to be already executed in the Ad- 
miralty Pier, with which hon. Members 
are doubtless familiar. The Admiralty 
Pier extends to a length of 2,150 feet, 
and the extension we propose to make 
will be 3,100 yards, or 9,300 feet. [An 
hon. MemBer: “ Additional?”] Addi- 
tional. Of course before the Loan Bill 
comes on ample information will be given 
to hon. Members. 

Mr. J. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN 
(Worcestershire, E.): What is to be the 
space of Dover Harbour ! 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON: The total 
space will be about 320 acres, but at the 
five-fathom depth of about 270 acres. 
All the works I have mentioned. —-those 
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that were enumerated in the Paper last 
year, and those that have never been 
enumerated before till I mentioned them 
on this occasion—all these will be in the 
Loan Bills, but they will not be in the 
first Annual Loan Bill; and, as at pre- 
sent advised, it will not contain the 
name of Dover Harbour. We do not 
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take money for Dover Harbour in the 
first Loan Bill, because we believe we | 
shall be able, out of the ordinary re- 
sources, to undertake the preliminary | 
surveys, which would require a large | 
amount of time in any case, so that I 
hope there will not be any delay at all. 
I may be asked, Why do you not put 
Dover Harbour into your first Loan 
Bill? How do you distinguish between 
that and other works you are going to 
put in? I distinguish it in this way. 
Dover Harbour, Portsmouth Barracks, 
the Hong Kong Extension, are all ab- 
solutely new in this sense, that we 
have no works going on at _ these 
places—Dover, at all events, we have 
no works of this sort going on at 
the present moment—whereas elsewhere 
we have always works of some sort or 
another going on. The three items which 
do not appear in the first Annual Loan 
Bill are distinguished from all the others 
by the features I have mentioned. Now 
I come to Portsmouth Barracks. At 
present progress cannot be furthered on 
that scheme because there are certain 
difficulties and delays. We are going to 
take over the Anglesey Barracks from 
the War Office and convert them into 
Naval barracks. We are going to provide 
for the War Office new barracks in sub- 
stitution for the Anglesey Barracks. The 
War Office will build them and the Navy 
Votes will pay the expense. The cost 
of this work is put down at £615,000. 
The last item of all is Hong Kong. 
I totally despair of being able, from 
the plan before me, to convey an 
idea of the nature of the improve- 
ments that are going to be made. 
That part of the world has been con- 
spicuous for some time past, and recent 
events have certainly not lessened the 
importance of Hong Kong as the only 
Naval station belonging to Great Britain 
on that side of the North Pacific. We 
propose to reclaim about six acres. In 
that space we have a small basin area, 
which I estimate from the plan at about 
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two acres. Then we shall have a d 
sea jetty—that is to say, a jetty with 30 
feet depth of water—and a pier, so that 
the biggest ships in the Navy shall be 
able to come alongside. We do not pro- 
pose to build a dock at Hong Kong, as 
there is a dock suitable for our purposes 
only about a mile and a halfaway. Now 
T have finished the enumeration of the 
works. 

*Lorp G. HAMILTON (Middlesex, 
Ealing): What is the total amount of 
the whole ? 

Mr. ROBERTSON: The proposals 
previously sanctioned by Parliament are 
roughly about £4,500,000. The new 
proposals which T have just enumerated 
are about £4,200,000. The total which 
we propose to meet by way of loan in 
the manner specified is about £8,700,000, 
or very well on to £9,000,000. All the 
works I have named—those which were 
sanctioned last year, and those which I 
hope will be sanctioned this year—have, 
I maintain, the character of permanent 
works. They are all, in our opinion, 
absolutely essential to the defence and 
security of the Empire. Moreover, they 
are works which are not subservient to 
the period of their construction, and on 
all these grounds we have decided to ask 
Parliament to consent that the expense 
of these works should be provided for by 
loan. The loan has special features. 
In the main it follows the precedent of 
the Fortifications Act of 1860 and fol- 
lowing years. It will be provided for by 
annual Bills. The first of these will be 
introduced in a few days. The annual 
Bills will provide for the instalments 
required for the work anticipated during 
the following year. The charge will be 
made a distinct charge upon the Navy 
Votes, so that year by year, this item of 
Naval expenditure will be open and 
obvious to everybody, 

Mr. J. H. DALZIEL (Kirkcaldy, 
Burghs) : For how many years ? 

Mr. ROBERTSON: That is the last 
point. We propose that the loan should 
be paid by terminable annuities for a 
period not exceeding 36 years. I have 
only one word to say in conclusion. I 
alluded, T hope, in no spirit which may 
be taken amiss by the noble Lord (Lord 
G. Hamilton) and hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site, to the Naval Defence Act, for which 
they were responsible, but there has 
always seemed to me to be a great defect 
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in that Act—it is a defect of spirit | and if they submit that Programme to 
rather than of structure—namely, the | the exhaustive criticism of the House of 
distrust and want of confidence at the |Commons, and embody it in a Bill, that, 
policy displayed in the House of Commons. | so far from showing distrust, shows com- 
sir, I have never been one of those who | plete confidence in their scheme and in 
doubted the House of Commons. If I | the House of Commons. If your scheme 
had been, the events of this short Session | is to be carried out by your annual Bills, 
would have reassured me. Already this | and is to be on the lines of the fortifica- 
House has read, in the great Indian De-| tion schemes which, 30 years ago, were 
bate of two or three weeks ago——which I | submitted to Parliament, let us hope the 
refer to with no party animus whatever same untoward result will not attend 
—a memorable lesson to all its detrac-| the expenditure upon the docks which 
tors. On that occasion, neglecting Party | attended the expenditure upon the 
interests, neglecting Party considerations | fortifications. For over 20 years these 
and provincial interests, it rose to the | forts were without guns, and it was not 
full height of its Imperial responsibilities. | until my late lamented Friend, Mr. 
Sir, it is in reliance on that sound and,I| Stanhope, took the task in hand, that 





believe, abiding instinct, that I now beg 


on behalf of the Admiralty and the Goy- 
ernment, to submit these Estimates to | 
the favourable consideration of the Com- | 


mittee. 


these forts were in any way made cap- 
able of defending the coasts of this 
country. That only shows the danger 
of entrusting to the fluctuations of 
public opinion the prosecution of great 


*Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON : Iam|works of this kind. Lord Spencer, 
sure that I may,on behalfof theCommittee,|in his statement, assures the House 
congratulate the hon. Gentleman person-|and the country that the five years’ 
ally on the statement which he has made. | scheme, one year of which only has 
Not only has he given us a clear and| been announced, remains unchanged. 
comprehensive statement, showing full | Why is it necessary for Lord Spencer to 
knowledge, and marked by lucidity, | give this assurance! The presumption 
which I am sure the Committee will ap-|is that there was an attempt made to 
preciate, but I go a little further, and, | change the scheme during the past year, 
accepting for a moment the financial ways | and I congratulate the Admiralty on the 
proposed and means by which the ex-|sueccess with which they defeated that 
penditure is to be met, I take that state-| attack. But it is inevitable, so long as 
ment as an entirely satisfactory one. It is|we follow the practice of invariably 
to my mind, of all the three statements | selecting the Prime Minister and Leader 
made by the present Board of Admiralty | of this House from one Department of 
since they came into Office, the one most | the State--namely, the Treasury—and 
characterised by comprehension, by | giving them supreme control over the 
prescience, and by thoroughness. I pro-| spending power, that they will try and 
pose to follow the hon. Gentleman | squeeze the spending department in 





through the points he dealt with. 
Speaking of the Naval Defence Act, he 
said that Act implied distrust of the 
House of Commons. The hon. Gentle- 
man has made a complete statement as 
to the intention of the Government in 
relation to the works necessary, as to 
docks and so on; but when he is asked 
to tell us the intentions of the Govern- 
ment as to providing ships to go to these 
docks, he declines, because, he says, if he 
were to do so, he should imitate the bad 
practice of the Naval Defence Act, which 
betokened distrust in the House of 
Commons. But if a Government pro- 
duce their full Programme, if they give 
the whole feature and design of every 
ship they propose to build for five years, 


times of financial depression. So long 
as that practice remains, so long is it 
necessary that those who wish to insure 
stability and consecutiveness in our 
Naval programmes should let the whole 
scheme for shipbuilding for a period of 
years be known to the public and be put 
in Acts of Parliament. What we are 
afraid of is not that the House of Com- 
mons will refuse any money a Govern- 
ment will ask for, but that the under- 
hand interference of the Treasury will 
prevail in times of popular excitement, 
especially when a Party is on the verge 
of a General Election, and its for- 
tunes are a little on the wane, and the 
opportunity presents itself of making a 
popular Budget, by reducing expenditure. 
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It is not fair to contrast the re- 
sults of the system established by the 
Naval Defence Act with the shipbuild- 
ing which is now going on. What we 
have to compare it with is the system 
which it superseded. What was the 
position of affairs before the introduc- 
tion of that Act’? Our dockyards were 
more or less in a state of disorganisa- 
tion, our battleships took five, six, and 
seven years to build, constant altera- 
tions were made in their structure, and 
the average excess in the cost of the 
ships over the Estimates was between 
20 and 25 per cent. In many cases the 
ships, when completed, were not pro- 
vided with guns, and when the guns 
were provided there was no ammunition. 
By the Naval Defence Act an attempt 
was made not only to do all that was 
necessary for building ships, but to arm 
and equip them. This great scheme had 
been carried out in the short period of 
five years. True, it is said there was an 
excess over the Estimates of £700,000 ; 
but two deductions have to be made 
from that excess. There was an increase 
of wages during the period in the dock- 
yards which accounted for £200,000, 
and we were also compelled to add the 
cost of steam launches and pinnaces 
and include them in the equipment of 
the ships. The ordinary votes were 
relieved by the amount then added 
to the expenditure under the Naval 
Defence Act. If we deduct these two 
extra sums we find that the excess under 
the Naval Defence Act was a little under 
half a million, or less than 2} per cent. 
over the original estimate. think the 
Committee will therefore admit that the 
result of that experiment has been emi- 
nently satisfactory, and the rapidity of 
the building which characterised that 
programme was the origin of the remark- 
able progress which during the past three 
years has attended the building of ships 
that have succeeded those built under 
that Act. To the manning Vote I give 
unqualified approval. There is a great 
addition to the number of officers and 
men, but I am afraid, large as that addi- 
tion is, an increase quite equal to it will 
be found necessary for three years, and I 
will say why. The total number required 
toman the ships under the Naval De- 
fence Act was 21,500, and it was calcu- 
lated that there would be a relief of 
5,000 men from crews of vessels which 
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would have become obsolete at that 
period. But as we went on we found it 
necessary to increase the Estimates to 
the original complement, and man 
vessels we thought would be obsolete we 
renovated and re-armed, and the total 
number of 21,500 was required. The 
increase made during the five years to 
the estimates of men was 15,000, and 
therefore at the conclusion of the Naval 
Defence Act the ratio with which 
trained men stood to the ships which 
| they had to man was about 7,000 worse 
|than at the commencement of the Act, 
| There was a large addition made to the 
| Naval Reserve. That was our position, 
and I calculate that the ships which the 
late and the present Board have laid 
down, up to the commencement of the 
present financial year, will require just 
about 12,000 men to manthem. It isa 
curious fact that the addition which the 
Admiralty have made for this year and 
the next year to the Manning V ote is just 
12,150. Therefore we shall be at the end 
of this year stil] 7,000men to the bad com- 
pared with what we were some 12 years 
back. I calculate that the ships pro- 
posed to be laid down this year will re- 
quire 6,000 men, so that, looking to the 
future, I think it is clear that at least 
for three years to come an addition of 
5,000 or more will have to be made to 
| the Manning Vote. If that is done, and 
| the Naval Reserve raised from 27,000 
to 30,000, at the end of three years we 
shall have approximated our resources 
in men to the ships they have to 
/man. Fortunately we shall have a 
certain breathing-time in which we can 
make these increases. I find in 1892- 
93 there were 115,000 tons in the way 
of completed ships added to the Navy; 
in 1893-94, 170,000 tons ; in 1894-95 
only 25,000, and this year only 6,000 
tons will be added, exclusive of the 
torpedo boats. The amount of tonnage 
|for last year and this year will not be 
great, and the Manning Vote ought 
slowly to creep up and approximate to 
the requirements of the materials. These 
figures illustrate what I said yesterday— 
namely, that the increase which is made 
in one year in the shape of completed 
ships for the Navy cannot, in any way, 
be judged by the expenditure vf that year. 
Two important difficulties with which 
the Admiralty have to deal are the short- 
ness of the engine-room complement and 
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the deficiency in the number of lieuten- 
ants. The number of additional stokers 
is 4,000, and in that respect I think we 
stand in a fairly good position. I should 
like, however, to know whether steps are 
being taken to create a reserve of engine- 
room artificers. I am confident it can 
be done by either offering facilities to 
engineers working in the factories of the 
country to place themselves on the reserve 
list, or by making it necessary for en- 
gineers in the dockyards to go afloat 
for short periods of sea service. But 
the chief difficulty arises from the 
shortness in the number of lieutenants, 
which was seriously aggravated by the 
reduction which took place 15 years ago. 
It takes 10 years to make a lieutenant, 
and it is not easy to say how we are to 
make good in the immediate future the 
existing deficiency. I should be very 
reluctant to suggest that men should be 
brought in from outside, for such a step 
would doubtless give rise to much ob- 
jection on the part of those who devote 
so much time and study to qualify them- 
selves for the position. At the same 
time, if the step were advised by naval 
officers of great reputation I should be 
ready to acquiesce in it. But if the 
number of lieutenants is increased, it will 
be necessary to increase in proportion 
the number of officers superior to that 
rank, and I am glad to see that the Ad- 
miralty have recognised this point. I 
observe with satisfaction that there is to 
be an increase in the number of warrant 
officers and chief warrant officers. I 
hope the Admiralty will be able to asso- 
ciate with this increase of chief warrant 
officers, some name in rank which will 
indicate that these officers are commis- 
sioned officers. I know there is some 
difficulty in finding a suitable name, but 
I think the difficulty may be overcome, 
and I am sure such a step would give 
immense satisfaction to the Navy. With 
regard to the recruiting for boys, I be- 
lieve the Admiralty have done right in 
trying the experiment of sending the 
Northampton round the ports of the 
United Kingdom, and I hope, if that ex- 
periment is a success, it will be continued. 
I also approve of an additional training- 
ship being stationed in Ireland. I am 
glad to find that the experiment of naval 
barracks has also proved satisfactory, and 
that experience justifies the observations 


which have been made by the Civil hase 
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on the matter. Passing to the votes for 
material, the progress that has been 
made with our battleships has been not 
only remarkable, but phenomenal. I 
observe, however, that, whilst a large 
additional sum has been spent on the ves- 
sels building at Portsmouth and Chatham, 
there has been a considerable reduction in 
the sums proposed to be spent on the two 
vessels at Pembroke. I cannot under- 
stand the reason for delaying the pro- 
gress of the Renown at Pembroke, for I 
regard the Renown as one of the most 
effective ironclads we are building. In 
regard to the 10 ironclads that are on the 
programme for this year, three of the 
ten were on the building programme 
of the late Board of Admiralty in 
1892-3, and since then we have lost the 
Victoria. If these are deducted, we 
have, therefore only six remaining, or an 
average of two per annum since 1892-3. I 
do not think this is sufficient to keep up 
our naval supremacy over the other two 
leading navies of the world. I estimate 
that they have 28 first-class battleships 
to our 26. Besides this, they have a 
considerable number of effective coast- 
defence vessels. I would therefore sug- 
gest that in place of the four first-class 
cruisers which it is proposed to build we 
should build two battleships of the t: 

of the Renown, three of which could 

built at the cost of two Majestics. This 
question of battleships has become more 
important in the light of the experience 
of the engagements between the fleets of 
China and Japan. I believe that many 
taught have missed the real lessons 
critics by the battle of the Yalu. The 
Japanese had every advantage in the 
shape of faster vessels, heavier guns, 
officers better trained, and more efficient 
men; notwithstanding which, the 
Japanese cruisers were unable to put 
out of action two Chinese ironclads of 
only moderate dimensions, while a single 
shell from an old-fashioned Chinese gun, 
in one of the oldest ironclads, struck the 
Japanese flagship, killed and wounded 
30 men, and put the ship out of action. 
The lesson taught by that battle was 
that, however efficient a cruiser may be 
for attack, it cannot stand the hammer- 
ing of an ironclad. Whatever great 
naval battle is fought in the future, the 
nation which has most ironclads will 
have the advantage, and, therefore, it 
seems to me to be necessary that all 
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quarters of the House should press on 
the Admiralty the advisability of recon- 
sidering their programme, and of substi- 
tuting battleships for cruisers. Turning 
to the question of the designs of the 
vessels it is proposed to build, I fear I 
must express dissatisfaction. There are 
to be four first-class, four second-class, 
and two third-class cruisers. My objec- 
tion to the first and second class cruisers 
is that their design is distinctly of a 
retrograde character, inasmuch as they 
are to be shorter and broader than the 
vessels that have preceded them. If 
one fact has been established more 
clearly than another it is that the in- 
creased length tends to increased speed. 
There had been a steady increase of 
length in proportion to beam of recent 
years, but now we are going to build 
more cruisers of the Blenheim class. 
The hon. Gentleman explained this retro- 
grade design on the ground that the 
vessels were to be special-service vessels. 
I protest against special-service vessels. 
Our great danger, if ever we become in- 
volved in a great war, will be that we 
shall have to operate over an enormous 
area, and that no human ingenuity can 
foresee the suden concentration of forces 
which in different places may occur ; 
and the only method by which we can 
counteract such dangers is by keeping 
our fleet homogeneous and mobile. 
But special service means that a 
vessel is told off for duty in a cer- 
tain locality, and that means a deduc- 
tion from the general sea-going power 
of the Navy. We have given up building 
coast-defence vessels for that reason. 
Some years back the Hero and the 
Conqueror, vessels of light draught for 
shallow water, were built. They have 
taken part in naval manceuvres, and 
haye been associated with first-class 
battleships, and on one or two occasions 
they upset the whole plan of the Admi- 
ralty, because they could not keep pace 
with the first-class ironclads with which 
they were associated. Therefore, it 
seems to me a great mistake to build 


these short vessels on the ground that | 
boiler power into torpedo-catchers have 


they are intended for special service. 
The first function of a cruiser is speed, 
and I do not believe that these short, 


stumpy vessels can develop great speed. | 


Moreover, it is essential that a large gun 


or two guns of moderate calibre should be | 
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fine end has not the necessary buoyaney, 
I make a proposal to which I hope the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer will give 
attention. The cruisers are to be built 
by private firms. My hon. Friend the 
Member for Belfast (Sir E. Harland) 
last year made a remarkable speech 
attacking the Admiralty designs. I have 
as great a belief in the genius of Sir 
William White as any living man, but 
my hon. Friend speaks as one of the most 
successful shipbuilders of modern days. 
He was the pioneer of that particular 
form of vessel known as the Atlantic 
liner. If these cruisers are to be built 
by private firms, I would suggest that 
firms of the standing of that of my hon. 
Friend should have a free hand in the 
design. Nobody at the Admiralty can 
obtain the information which the owners 
and builders of these Atlantic liners 
possess as to the various conditions under 
which they have to be forced against a 
head sea, for these vessels are compelled 
to proceed at full speed in all weather. 
These private firms being the repositories 
of this special knowledge, why should we 
not apply to them and give them a free 
hand under a schedule of prices if you 
like? I believe the result would be most 
valuable. We should be able to test one 
vessel against another ; and although it 
might cost a few more’ thousands of 
pounds, I think the result would be of 
the greatest possible benefit. I venture 
to make that suggestion because it seems 
to me a practical one, and, inasmuch as 
these designs are not complete, one that 
can be adopted. I should like to say a 
word as to the question raised last night 
by my hon. Friend the Member for 
Gateshead. My hon. Friend attacked 
the Admiralty for having adopted water- 
tube boilers. If anybody was responsible 
for the introduction of these boilers it 
was myself, and I will state my reasons. 
An extraordinary improvement has 
taken place in marine engineering in 
recent years. But the improvement in 
boilers has not in any way corresponded 
to the improvement in machinery. 
Various experiments to get increased 


not been successful, and therefore it 
seemed to me that when a firm of high 
repute guaranteed efticiency for three 
years it was worth while making the ex- 
periment, and the ship entrusted to this 


placed well forward, but a vessel with a| firm has been a very great success. My 


Lord George Hamilton. 
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hon. Friend drew a pathetic picture of | encountered would be the dispersion of 
the terrible dangers to which anyone | the officers of the Admiralty all over the 
was subject who went on board a vessel | West End of London. Surely, if we are 
with water-tube boilers. I have been on | going to spend all this money at distant 
board such vessels, and I believe a water- out-ports, we should at least take care 
tube boiler is just as safe as any other} that the officials responsible for the 
boiler, provided it has been properly administration of the Admiralty are 
manufactured and is properly managed. properly housed. 

The mistake made in this matter arose Mr. ROBERTSON: I would point 
because the Admiralty had to put out out that the Admiralty has nothing to 
a very large number of torpedo-boats do with expenditure for Admiralty 
all at once, and they were compelled in buildings. 

consequence to distribute them over| *LorpG. HAMILTON: No. But I 


many firms who had never built a 
torpedo-boat before. All the accidents 
that have occurred were in the work of 
firms who had no experience of this par- 
ticular class of boilers. Therefore, I 
cannot blame the Admiralty. I think 
they were right in continuing experi- 
ments as regards water-tube boilers. 
They have put them into two of the 
largest cruisers ever built, and if the 
result justified that experiment no fault 
could be found. The hon. Gentleman 
did not allude to Lord Spencer’s state- 
ment concerning the work of the Ord- 
nance Department during the past year. 
That seems to me to be one of the most 
satisfactory features in this statement. 
I gather that the whole of the ships 
built under the Naval Defence Act, with 
one exception, are now provided with 
quick firing guns. If that is the fact it 
reflects the greatest credit on the Ord- 
nance branch of the Admiralty, and 
proves that it is immeasurably better 
that this branch should be under the 
Admiralty than that it should be under 
the War Office. I hope, in considering 


think the House of Commons has. [If it 
‘is necessary to provide so large a sum 
for public buildings on the ground of 
urgency, we are entitled to point out 
that this matter is equally urgent. 
There is another omission—unless Pem- 
|broke is to be shut up, it ought to be 
made a general fitting and finishing 
yard. The utility of Pembroke would 
be great in time of war. I am certain 
that a good deal of the work sent from 
Pembroke to Devonport to be completed 
is badly done. It is for this reason I 
would make Pembroke a finishing and 
fitting yard. It has the advantage, at 
any rate, of being impregnable from the 
sea. I will reserve till another occa- 
sion the observations I have to make 
as to the financial expedients by which 
the money is to be raised. It does not 
matter to the Admiralty one straw from 
what source the money comes so long as 
they get it. But the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has enjoyed himself in the 
past in mounting to high altitude of 
financial purity —I might say, of 
financial prudery—and in holding up to 








future proposals to transfer from the | us poor sinners who proposed to spread 
War Office to the Admiralty those duties ‘a small portion of a very large sum over 
that belong to the latter, the House will | a few years ; whereas, it is now proposed 
remember that every such transfer that | to raise by loan a sum of something like 
has hitherto taken place has been followed | £9,000,000 or £10,000,000, and to spread 
by good results. I now turn to the | it over a period of 30 years. It is curious 
Works Vote, and I must say that the | to note some of the “ permanent works,” 
proposals of the Government are not | the expenditure of which is to be raised 
wanting in audacity. But there are two | by loan and repaid by instalments. One 
works that ought to have been included. of the largest items is “dredging.” I 
The first is the continuation of the build- | thought I would find out what dredging 
ings of the Admiralty themselves. If it | had cost in the past, and what it was 
be necessary to provide increased accom- | going to cost in the present year. I find 
modation for ships and men at distant | that in 1893-4 it cost £41,500. That 
parts, it is much more essential to pro-|was the year in which the Estimates 
vide that the brains of the Navy have a were reduced to the lowest point. Last 
fit and proper habitation. If we were | year it cost £196,000; while this year 
engaged in a serious war to-morrow, one | it is down on the Estimates for only 
of the great difficulties that would be | £9,000, the balance of the cost of this 
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item being transferred to loan account. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer, on a 
former occasion, ridiculed the advice 
which the late Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer and I gave him, but I think our 
method of meeting the increased expen- 
diture was preferable to his. I reserve 
to myself the right, whenever the Loan 

Bill comes up, to make further observa- 
tions upon that point. I can only say, 
in conclusion, that, however much some 
of us may differ on other questions, we 
are all united in desiring a strong and 
progressive Navy. The Admiralty, in 
the statement they have put before the 
House, have given us an earnest of their 
determination to do their duty. I only 
wish they would take us fully into their 
confidence ; but, feeling that the Ad- 
miralty are acting with that determina- 
tion, we, for our part, will readily 
co-operate with them in their laudable 
and, I trust, successful efforts to raise 
the British Navy toa higher standard 
than before. 

*Srr E. HARLAND (Belfast, N.) 
thought it incumbent upon those who 
might fairly claim to have a little know- 
ledge of nautical matters, either to state 
their approval of the programme placed 
before the Committee, or to give their 
reasons for differing from the programme. 
He would not trouble the Committee, at 
the length he did last year, in going into 
the details of his objections to various 
classes of vessels sought to be constructed ; 
but, as the vessels now proposed were 
much of the same class in their relative 
proportions to those which he then 
criticised, he felt that he ought to again 
enter his protest against a continuance 
of construction of what he felt to bea 
very faulty class of vessels. He did so 
from a very considerable experience in 
dealing with vessels which fulfilled seven- 
tenths of the qualifications recognised 
as essential in a battleship, be it an 
armourclad or a cruiser; and he asked 
the Committee and the Admiralty to 
pause before committing the country to 
becoming the owners of ships which, he 
was certain, would, before three or 
four years, be found to be very 
deficient, and inferior to the vessels 
which might then be constructed. 
The Majestic and her sister ship were a 
decided improvement upon some of their 
predecessors, but, at the same time, they 
seemed to be deficient, not only in 


Lord G. Hamilton. 
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economy in regard to the amount of 
machinery put into them, but also by 
reason of their coal endurance being 
very deficient. In war time our battle 
ships and cruisers would require to carry 
many days’ supply of coal, not only for 
themselves, but for the numbers of tor- 
pedo boats and torpedo catchers which 
would accompany them, and which would 
need to be supplied almost daily with 
coal from the larger vessels if the fleet 
were required to proceed at any great 
speed. He regretted that no experiments 
were made in last year’s naval man- 
ceuvres in coaling the smaller vessels 
from what might be termed their parent- 
ship in a seaway. Such experiments 
would have been invaluable. In time 
of war, operations of that kind might 
have to be performed in very heavy 
weather. It was essential that our war- 
vessels should be of such length and so 
modelled and designed as to be able to 
carry not merely their ownsuppliesof coal 
in their bunkers proper, but that they 
should also have coal holds for at least 
1,000 tons to supply the small fry which 
must necessarily follow the larger ships. 
He contended that they could not ensure 
anything like that quantity in ships 
of the proportion which were contem- 
plated. He regretted that some second- 
class cruisers were to be even shorter 
and broader than their predecessors. 
That was a step backwards. The 
Admiralty should have sought further 
evidence as to the desirability of con- 
structing vessels of greater proportionate 
length, and he thought they seemed to 
undervalue the qualities which had been 
found so essential in the merchant service. 
He was certain that the constructors of 
our warships had a great deal to learn 
from the mercantile marine, not only in 
the modelling of vessels, but also in 
reference to the machinery put into 
them. He had felt great interest in 
listening last night to the remarks of 
the hon. Member for Gateshead (Mr. 
Allan) upon the subject of underboilering 
and other deficiencies in machinery. 
He believed that one of the chief reasons 
why not only the war vessels of to-day, 
but the merchant ships of 20 years ago, 
failed in having sufficient boiler power 
applied was that the vessels were too 
short. To-day, in the Navy, they were 
too short to give sufticient accommoda- 
tion for satisfactory boilers. Therefore, 
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they had not only a deficiency of space 
in the vessels of the Admiralty type to- 
day for giving such vessels suitable boilers, 
but also suitable machinery. If they 
added to that the extremely defective 
arrangement of the bunkers, compelling 
them to have watertight doors through 
one bulkhead or another they would 
see the danger to a vessel at sea. He 
thought that was another defect resulting 
from the war vessels being too short. 
Everything was so cramped up for 
want of length that the bunker 
arrangement was not only insufficient, 
but it rendered it impossible for the Naval 
architect to arrange the bulkhead divi- 
sions so as to reduce the chances of the 
vessels sinking toa minimum. He would 
only refer, in a word, to the sad case of 
the lost Victoria—a loss which arose 
entirely from her defective dimensions. 
If the Naval architect had 100 feet more 
in length to deal with, he would have 
been able to arrange the bunkers so that 
there would not have been that diffi- 
culty which was experienced as to the 
closing of the doors when the catastrophe 
occurred. When they read an account 
of one of the new battleships or cruisers 
being launched, they were told that they 
were minutely subdivided, but on exa- 
mination they discovered that all these 
minute sub-divisions were simply a net- 
work, or, in other words, that the sub- 
divisions were run into each other, 
and were of such a nature that the doors 
must be constantly kept open. He con- 
sidered that such minute divisions were 
a complete fraud. He was also convinced 
that on this question of sub-divisions the 
present Board of Admiralty and the 
constructors had now data before them 
that they had not before them a few 
years ago, but he was sorry to find they 
did not avail themselves much thereof. 
He was glad the Mercantile Marine had 
availed themselves of the information, 
and he now took the opportunity of 
pointing out to the Admiralty the im- 
portance of far more complete and per- 
fect sub-division of the battleships with 
a view to the safety of the vessel. He 
thought that before they proceeded 
farther they should have some assurance 
on this point. He was very pleased, 
indeed, that at that hour of the evening 
(7.10) so many Members were present 
to take an interest in nautical matters, 
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When they considered the vast sums of 
money cheerfully granted to the Navy 
in order to strengthen their first line of 
defence, it was evident that every year 
the importance of the question would 
increase. Last year he was told that 
these were technical points. Well, they 
certainly had a technical speech last 
night from the hon. Member for 
Gateshead. Nine-tenths of the time 
of the House were taken up in dis- 
cussing purely legal phraseology, and 
he thought the remainder might be given 
up to what were called technical matters. 
They often heard of hon. and learned 
Members, but there were many ways of 
being learned besides learned in the 
law. The Navy was year by year grow- 
ing in importance, and considering the 
vast sums annually voted, and then 
the country committed to the ownership 
of the vessels for 20 or 30 years—if they 
were not sent to the bottom—the ques- 
tion could hardly be looked upon with 
disfavour. He was glad to support the 
remarks of the noble Lord as to the 42 
torpedo boat catchers. He thought it 
was beyond human power and beyond 
engineering capabilities to produce 
one vessel so perfect that it would 
be wise at once to repeat that 42 
times over. If there was one class of 
vessel which required to be protected— 
as they had learnt from the war in the 
East, where the Japanese had shown 
marvellous pluck in manceuvring these 
vessels—it was the torpedo boat and 
the torpedo catcher. He thought that 
greater care should have been exercised 
before the order for the 42 torpedo boats 
was given. He was very much dis- 
appointed as to the second-class cruisers, 
which were to be 320 feet in length 
by 57 in breadth. He thought that 
this was decidedly a step backwards. 
With reference to repairs, he said that a 
point had been called to his attention 
in going through one of the dockyards 
the other day. He found that the 
Sultan, which was being repaired, had 
actually seven inches of timber bolted 
on to her sides in order to make her 
stiffer, and to enable her to stand up to 
her guns. In his opinion that was about 
the most backward step which it was 
possible for any dockyard to take. If 
the vessel had been lengthened 50 feet, 
say, as an experiment, he was convinced 
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that they would have found the experi- 
ment of immense advantage. In con- 
nection with the graving docks, he asked 
for information as to the length of the 
dock at Portsmouth as well as at 
Gibraltar. He maintained that the 
size of the graving docks in future should 
be made not only with a view to accom- 
modate the vessels of Her Majesty’s 
Navy, but they should also be sufficiently 
large for the naval cruisers. Arrange- 
ments had been made by which the 
Government could have the use of some 
of the largest ocean-going steamers in 
case of war. The House should remem- 
ber that these steamers, when they came 
into the service of the State, were not 
armour-clad, and were likely enough to be 
injured, necessitating repair. Even their 
propellers might be disabled, and in his 
judgment, therefore, the graving docks 
should be constructed by the Admiralty 
at least as large as would accommo- 
date the largest existing cruisers, and 
probably the merchant cruisers of the 
future. He should be glad, therefore, if 
the Civil Lord would tell the House 
what was to be the proposed size. In 
order to simplify the matter, he had no 
hesitation in saying that such a dock 
should not be a foot less than 800 feet 
in length—probably 700 feet would 
supply the wants of to-day—and 90 feet 
in width, and there should not be less 
than 35 feet of water. The great ad- 
vantage of a long graving dock was, that 
they could dock two ordinary propor- 
tioned vessels of to-day at the same time ; 
and as the cost of the graving was due 
to the breadth, the general entrance 
to the dock, and the pumping of it, 
more than to the length, he thought the 
making of it 200 or 300 feet longer was 
a small matter compared with the 
dock as a whole. It would be a 
mistake, therefore, to construct a 
graving dock less than the dimen- 
sions he had indicated. In this con- 
nection he might refer to the Mersey 
Docks, and other docks for the mercan- 
tile marine; and if hon. Members 
examined those docks they would find 
that the length he had indicated was by 
no means an extraordinary length. 
Most docks were of that length, and he 
could not too strongly impress on the 
Admiralty the desirableness of making 
the dock at Gibraltar of the dimensions 
he had suggested. He was pleased to 
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hear his noble Friend (Lord G. Hamil- 
ton) refer to the raising of the standard 
of engineers and the engine - room 
artificers. He was also glad to hear the 
very favourable view entertained by the 
Civil Lord on that question. He was 
convinced that just in proportion as we 
heaped duties more and more on the engi- 
neers of the Navy,so must we place within 
their reach the posts of honour and the 
posts of dignity. The time was coming 
when the Navy could afford perhaps to 
lose one of her captains sooner than 
one of her engineers. On this sub 
ject he should like to express a 
practical view which he entertained 
with reference to the training of 
young engineers. He had observed 
at Keyham that there was a method of 
training young men in one shop, and 
under the superintendence of one man. 
He advocated rather the separation of 
these young men, one from the other 
throughout the different shops, because 
by their separation they became more 
associated with the workmen from 
whom they were to derive all their 
instruction. Their knowledge of the 
work was not imparted by the foreman 
to these young men, but rather by the 
workmen with whom they, for the time 
being, were allied. In his judgment, 
therefore, these young men would be 
better trained, and be rendered more 
proficient workmen if they were scattered 
through the shops and separated from 
each other—if they were allowed to see 
more of the various classes of engines 
made, and were allowed to mingle more 
among the workmen themselves. With 
reference to the types of ships, he was 
convinced that, looking to the number of 
vessels designed for various purposes, 
we possessed a sufficient variety of ships 
to be told off for different classes of 
work without our voluntarily building 
them for a special service. In his judgment 
it would be an error to build a vessel 
shorter or broader in order that it 
might beenabled to gothroughsome extra 
class of evolution, because even in the 
merchant type of vessels the twin screws 
obviated any difficulty in manceuvring 
them. If the Admiralty were to build 
now a short and broad ship in order to 
enable it to be more easily manceuvred 
he thought it would be casting away all 
the value of the longer vessel. He hoped, 
therefore, that we would not continue to 
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design our vessels as if they must be 
handled with a single screw, as if we 
had yet to learn of the marvellous facility 
with which the twin screw vessel could 
now be manipulated. 

*Mr. H. E. KEARLEY (Devonport) 
expressed the great appreciation felt by 
the wives of the seamen and others who 
were now enabled to draw their allot- 
ments in a more satisfactory manner. 
It was also satisfactory to have the ex- 
planation which had been given as to 
the new works and the carrying out of 
works in hand. He wished to know 
how long it would take to com- 
plete the students’ college at Keyham. 
It necessarily happened that until Key- 
ham was extended the Admiralty would 
not be able to get an adequate supply of 
trained engineers. He believed that 
great advantage accrued from having 
Naval barracks instead of depét ships, the 
sanitary condition of which was not satis- 
factory. He was glad that the Admiralty 
had undertaken to provide a suitable dock 
at Gibraltar, the necessity for which had 
been urged on the Government by several 
deputations. With regard to the har- 
bour at Dover, the Civil Lord congratu- 
lated himself that he was the first to 
begin this work. But this work was not 
to be begun this year, and no one knew 
what would happen to the right hon. 
Gentleman politically next year. He 
thought it was suspicious that this work 
had been put off at all; and he did not 
see why it could not be taken up at once. 
The statement which had been made as 
to the increase of the pay of engineer 
officers was very satisfactory ; the pro- 
posed addition of £9,000 to the Vote 
seemed to be a handsome contribution. 
Though the great grievance of the en- 
gineer officers in respect of the separate 
mess at Greenwich was removed, there 
still remained another grievance in re- 
spect of their rank. The assistant en- 
gineer was promoted to be engineer at 
the age of 26 years ; and then he ranked 
with, but after, the lieutenant, whose 
promotion was given at the age of 22. 
There had never been social equality 
between the engineering and the execu- 
tive branches; and some consideration 
should be given to this question of rank. 
Tt was not until the engineer had reached 


‘the age of 30 that he attained the full 


status of the lieutenant. As to engine- 
room artificers, the Admiralty had been 
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endeavouring to attract engineers by 
advertising and by reducing the qualifi- 
cations ; and they had, in consequence, 
introduced men who had not, in the 
opinion of competent judges, the qualifi- 
cations which many of the engine-room 
artificers possessed. There should be 
some improvement in regard to the 
rating of these artificers. The claim 
was stronger now than ever, because the 
Civil Lord had told the Committee that 
the chiefs were now to have the advan- 
tage of jumping from petty officers’ to 
officers’ rank. He thought that the best 
of the engine-room artificers ought to 
be able, after 10 years’ service, to obtain 
warrant rank by examination. The 
weakest branch of the engine-room staff 
were the stokers. The stokers were 
grossly underpaid, and their work was 
excessively hard; and the Admiralty 
had had considerable difficulty in even 
filling up their numbers. But the Ad- 
miralty were rather inclined to say now 
that the stokers could have no great 
grievance, because their numbers had 
been filled. This was not a question 
of quantity so much as of quality. He 
had noticed in a railway waiting-room 
an Admiralty advertisement for stokers, 
inviting boys of 18 toenter. The life in 
the stokehold required very strong phy- 
sique indeed ; and, seeing that men were 
asked to enter at Is. 8d. a day, it was 
not surprising that well-seasoned and 
matured men were difficult to get. 
During the last 25 years the pay of 
the chief stokers had been 2s. 5d. ; and 
only in the last year had an increase 
of ld. a day been made. The quality of 
the stoker was not what it should be, 
and the result would be that when, in 
time of war, ships were worked at 
full speed for several days, the engine- 
room must break down. Besides, the 
complement of stokers was far too 
low ; and to keep the engines continu- 
ously at full speed would require watch- 
and-watch work for the stokers. The 
time had come for the case of these men 
to be taken into consideration. It was 
useless to increase the attractions to 
the Service for the engineer and 
the engine - room artificer unless the 
stokers were of the right quality. 
With regard to the status and pay of the 
warrant officers he pointed out that 
these men got their warrant rank at 
27 years of rge now, on an average ; and 
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there was no other step of promotion 
open to them until they reached 50 
years of age. They asked that promo- 
tion should be quickened by enabling 
them to get the rank of chief at 37 years 
of age, and after a further ten years’ ser- 
vice, at 47, there should be created a 
new rank which they themselves sug- 
gested should be called Fleet rank. The 
noble Lord the Member for Ealing, 
when he was at the Admiralty, made a 
statement which was generally con- 
sidered by the warrant officers as indicat- 
ing an assent to at all events some of the 
suggestions that had been put forward, 
and he believed he was in sympathy 
with their demands. He, when First 
Lord of the Admiralty, after a careful 
consideration of this question, was 
strongly in favour of granting this Fleet 
rank and quickened promotion, and they 
had been given to understand—not by 
word in the House, unfortunately —that 
this would be granted. But there was 
no reference to it in the Estimates, and 
he wanted the Civil Lord to state whe- 


ther he meant to meet this legitimate | 


demand. By granting this he would be 
benefiting not merely this class of men, 
but everyone in the Navy, from the boys 


{COMMONS} 


mechanical training and proficiency were —_ 
concerned. He had to assist in his turn - . 
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in cooking, also in cleaning the mess, 
and what was far worse, he had to take 
his share in the work of scrubbing decks, 
Surely these were not fitting duties for 
a skilled mechanic to perform. He 
hoped that his hon. Friend, the Civil 
Lord, would see his way to removi 

this anomaly by giving Naval Ship- 
wrights improved status and ‘ 
Another subject to which he would refer 
briefly was that of the Pensioners em- 
ployed in the Reserve. There were those 
of the Dockyard Reserve and those of 
the Fleet Reserve. The first of these 
received as w a sum amounting to 
16s. 1ld. per week, which included an 
allowance for provisions: but the men 
in the Fleet Reserve were in receipt of 
ls. 6d. per week additional pay. But 
they were practically engaged upon the 
same class of work, and frequently work- 
ing side by side. The grievance had been 
represented to the Admiralty more than 
once by the Commander-in-Chief at Ports- 
mouth and Devonport. However, the 
Admiralty in reply said it ought to be 


| taken into consideration that the Dock- 


upwards. There was another matter to| 


his mind, of special importance, and that 


was as to the manner in which certain | 
skilled trades employed in the Navy 


were treated. There was by no means 
an equality of treatment meted out, as 
there should be, to those possessing an 
equality of skill. He would illustrate 
his complaint by mentioning the position 


of Naval Shipwrights. These men were | 


recruited from shipwrights outside, either 
from the employment of private firms, 
or from the Government Service itself. 
In civil employment they were recog- 
nised as one of the highest and most 
skilled branches, buton entering the Navy 
they descended to a level altogether below 
that which their mechanical status and 
skill justified. Whereas an engine-room 
Artificer entered the Navy with a rating 
of Chief Petty Officer and 5s. 6d. per 
day, the Naval Shipwright was entered 
as a leading seaman with 4s. per day. 
The holding of this inferior rating su 

jected him to work and association which 
he felt. to be derogatory to his status as 
a skilled mechanic. For example, he 
messed with those who were on no foot- 
ing of equality with him, so far as 


Mr. H. E. Kearley. 


yard Reserve Pensioners were in receipt 
of higher pensions. But the pensions 
were gained by years of youthful service 
to the country, and in his opinion it was 
distinctly dishonest for the Government 
to make this a pretext for subjecting 


|these men to a lower and inadequate 


| wage. 





With regard to the white cloth- 
ing of Marines who embarked for foreign 
service to tropical countries, he desired 
again to draw attention to the inequality 
of the new Order. Under it those men 
who embarked for the first time were 
provided with a free supply, which pre- 
viously was not the case. But, strange 
to say, this concession was not made to 
apply to those who were embarking for 
a second period of foreign service. He 
contended that such a distinction could 
not be upheld, and he understood the 
Admiralty were favourably inclined to 
meet him on this point. 

Mr. G. WYNDHAM (Dover) said, 
in regard to the works at Dover he had, 
the previous night, been able to put a 
question, thanks to the courtesy shown 
him, before the Civil Lord spoke, and he 
did not abuse the opportunity then given 
him. The Civil Lord, in speaking that 
afternoon, had dropped the phrase “as 
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the Government are at present advised.” | amounted to audacity when one con- 
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~~ ‘He had already heard one piece of advice 


on the subject from one of his suppor- 
ters, and he hoped similar advice would 
be tendered again and again to him. 
The Civil Lord had offered no argument 
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whatever for excluding Dover, and, he 


might add, Hong Kong, from the scheme 
of the Government. The hon. Member 
had told the House that there was a dis- 
tinction—namely, that no works were at 
present being conducted at Dover, but 
that works were being conducted at 


Gibraltar and at Portland. He saw the’ 


distinction, but he could not see what 
argument the Civil Lord founded on it. 
The Committee might not remember 
that the House a Bill—he be- 


lieved in 1892—authorising the construc- | 


tion of a harbour at Dover, and that 
harbour was in process of construction. 
It was quite true that in Engiand we 
had a great deal of capital and enter- 
prise, but he did not think we could 
afford to waste the one or discourage the 
other by springing these plans on the 
House of Commons, and then not pro- 
ceeding with them. 
the people at Dover, and the capitalists 


It was only fair to | 


who had embarked money in this scheme, | 


that they should know whether or not) 


the Government was really going on 
with this harbour. 


| 


He should like to 


know if this question was again indefi-| 


nitely postponed. As it was, it was 
postponed sine die, and he felt almost 
tempted to move a reduction on the 
Naval Estimates, on the ground that 
they ought not to increase the value of 
their property so long as they did not 
completean insurance which they thought 
it wise to make in order to protect that 
property ; but he was so thorough an 
admirer of these Estimates that he 
would not do so. But on an early occa- 
sion, he should have to urge upon the 
House the advisability of including not 
only Dover, but Hong Kong, it might be 
for a nominal sum, but in order that the 
sanction of the House might be obtained 
to the scheme as a whole. 

Caprain BETHELL (York, E.R., 
Holderness) thought the schemes of the 
Admiralty would require a great deal of 
money, but the hon. Gentleman and 
those associated with him should be con- 
gratulated for having so boldly under- 
taken what was an essential and a neces- 


sary task; and their boldness almost 
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sidered the means being taken in order 
to provide for the payment of that work, 
and recollected the criticisms which of 
late years had been passed upon the 
wethod ‘of obtaining money. No doubt 
all of the works which had been indi- 
cated were of great importance ; but for 
his part he attached the most importance 
to those which were to be undertaken at 
Portland and Gibraltar. The extension 
of the mole at Gibraltar was of primary 
importance, and he was inclined to think 
that second to that work was the en- 
closure of the bay at Portland. The 
Admiralty had been wise in reconsider- 
ing the position they took up last year 
in regard to the latter, because it was 
capable of being made one of the finest 
harbours in the country. He, however, 
did not intend to go closely into the 
details of that work, but should pass on 
to the question of ships and men, which 
was more applicable to this vote. There 
was nothing more satisfactory than the 
change which had taken place all over 
the country in the opinions of people 
with regard to the position which our 
Navy ought to occupy. Ten or 12 years 
ago it was an extremely difficult thing 
to excite interest either inside the House 
or out of it on Naval questions, and that 
was at a time when the Navy had reached 
one of the lowest points it had reached 
for years. Now, however, both Parties 
vied with one another in the endeavour 
to place our fleets in a better position 
for meeting those of other countries, and 
putting the Navy generally on a better 
footing for performing its duties in case 
of war. Still, he should never be per- 
suaded to believe that we could obtain 
the best possible value for our money 
until we adopted a somewhat different 
course from that which was now adopted. 
He was not one of those persons, how- 
ever, who thought that every question 
connected with the Navy could only be 
discussed advantageously by Naval men. 
On the contrary he held the opinion that 
in all great Naval questions civilians who 
had given their attention to the matter 
had opinions quite as valuable as those 
of Naval men ; but as regarded purely 
professional questions, he should natur- 
ally prefer to accept the opinions 
of Naval officers as being more 
valuable than those of civilians. In 
his judgment, we ought to settle 
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questions of this kind by first of all 
coming to an agreement on the genera; 
idea of the kind of vessel most suited to 
our needs, leaving out all minor details ; 
and this could be done only by obtaining 
a consensus of professional opinion. 
Last year he pointed out mistakes that 
might have been avoided if professional 
opinion had been more largely consulted. 
Again, the need for consulting profes- 
sional opinion was manifest. To enable 
the Naval Lords to get the best ideas of 
what was required they should be assisted 
by a larger number of men drawn from 
different ranks in the Navy. When a 
general idea had been in this way arrived 
at, then it would be for the constructors 
to say how far that general idea could 
be carried out. From the fact that 
neither last year nor this year was it 
proposed to build any of the smaller 
ironclads, it almost seemed as if that 
class of vessel was about to disappear 
from the Navy. But there were times 
in war when it would be exceedingly 
desirable to have the smaller sort of iron- 
clad, in the construction of which we 
must abandon some of the qualifications 
of a larger vessel. This was a question 
that might be considered by a Committee 
of professional persons ; and the country 
would be more satisfied if the question 
was decided with such assistance. We 
were going to build some more second- 
class cruisers, which were to have high 
speed and great coaling capacity ; but 
they were to have an increased draught 
of a foot and a half; and that was a 
serious matter considering how often 
in our history we had been placed in 
difficulty owing to our ships drawing so 
much water. A Committee of Naval 
officers might well consider whether the 
present draught of these vessels was not 
too great. Again, in the Estimates pro- 
vision was made for torpedoes ; but we 
did not know exactly what the design 
of the vessels was to be ; and we required 
professional opinion to decide what the 
size of these vessels ought to be. From 
the nature of the case, civilians could 
not appreciate the difficulty and danger 
of driving these light vessels at a high 
speed in rough weather. Many ship- 
builders failed to remember that in the 
Navy alone you require to have ships 
not only handy and swift, but ships that 
will turn in a short space and with 


Captain Bethell. 
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great rapidity. One of the most impor. 
tant functions of a man-of-war was turn- 
ing power and rapidity of mancuvring ; 
and this was too much left out of 
account by Naval architects. One reason 
why we did not excel in these points 
was, that they were not required in the 
mercantile marine, and therefore, did 
not receive much attention. 

*Sir E. HARLAND asked how the 
hon. and gallant Member accounted for 
the marvellous manceuvres which the 
Hornet and other vessels had been able to 
go through although their length was 
ten times their breadth ? 

Captain BETHELL said, he did not 
profess to argue a technical question, but 
simply looked at the matter as a civilian 
and argued that the country ought to 
have the satisfaction of acting on the 
best professional opinion that could be 
obtained. On the question of boilers, 
too, the Admiralty ought to have the 
best advice that engineer could give. It 
was natural in such a Debate, to turn 
to the Naval actions in the war between 
China and Japan. Frankly, jae did not 
think we could learn much from them 
from a Naval point of view. As re- 
garded strategy or tactics he doubted 
whether we should discuss them very 
much. As to the behaviour of modern 
ships in action, it might be said that 
ironclads stood an immense amount of 
hammering from comparatively light 
guns without being seriously damaged ; 
and heavy ironclads fired away with 
heavy guns, inflicting, as he understood, 
very little damage. In general action 
torpedoes seemed scarcely to have been 
used at all. A ram, if it had been 
used at all on one occasion, had left 
it doubtful what had happened to 
the vessel attacked, and it appeared 
that in this general action three 
or four ships got on fire. There 
was another fact which was _par- 
ticularly interesting. The ironclads en- 
gaged were, he believed, armoured amid- 
ships only, with a protected deck, and he 
understood that the superstructure of 
these vessels, fore and aft, was fired into 
a good deal, and their stability did not 
seem to be at all affected. 

*Sir E. J. REED (Cardiff): The un- 
armoured parts were very short. 

Caprain BETHELL said, that if that 
was so, it certainly made a difference. 
Still it was a fact that these unarmoured 
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vessels were hit by a great number of 

jectiles, and still retained their sta- 
Bitty. There had been much discussion 
as to the usefulness of torpedo boats, but 
it was perfectly certain that that had 
taken place in rea] warfare which mimic 
warfare had shown might be expected to 
take place, namely, that torpedo boats 
could attack large vessels at night with 
every chance of success, though in the 
daytime men-of-war seemed to have 
been able to pursue and overtake them. 
These facts were of undoubted value as 
far as they went, and it had seemed to 
him desirable to mention them. He 
turned now to comment for a moment 
upon the statement of the First Lord. 
In the earlier part he found a paragraph 
which was very satisfactory, seeing that 
it dealt with a matter that had been 
raised by Naval critics year after year ; 
and that was that in the Mediterranean 
and elsewhere the supply of coal and 
ammunition had at last been increased. 
There was no doubt that the supply had 
for some time been so narrow that it was 
doubtful whether there was more than 
enough to fight a single action. That 
was a very bad state of affairs, and it 
was very satisfactory to know that it 
had been remedied. Turning to the 
final subject he wished to mention, 
namely, the manning of the Navy, it was 
quite obvious that in consequence of the 
great extension in shipbuilding in recent 
years, the question of the manning of the 
Navy had come into prominence. Last 
year an experiment was made, by which 
it was hoped to get a certain number of 
men direct from the Merchant Service. 
He regretted to find that that experi- 
ment had failed. He had heard one or 
two gentlemen, in the course of the 
Debate, say that it was doubtful whether 
that experiment, carried to any extent, 
would be satisfactory. He thought that 
was a mistake. The fact was, that in a 
war of any duration we should have to 
go outside for men, and he wished they 
could know why that attempt had failed. 
He must own that he did not know 
whether he might presume to criticise 
the part the shipowners played in this 
connection ; but why was it that men 
would not join? Was it because there 
was not a sufficient number of men? He 
had heard shipowners complain over and 
over again that they could not get 
Englishmen to serve in their ships, and 

VOL. XXXI. [rourrH sertzs.] 
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he had asked himself how this unfor- 
tunate state of affairs had come about, 
and he had been forced to wonder 
whether the fault did not to some extent 
lie with the shipowners themselves. Had 
they no responsibility in that matter ? 
That was all he would say on that sub- 
ject, and even that was drawn from him 
by the failure of the experiment of last 
year. He was extremely glad that the 
experiment of getting boys of an older 
age into the Service had been found 
practicable. What was the number of 
men required at present for the Navy he 
was unable to say. It was said last year 
that all our Coastguard, and all the men 
employed elsewhere, would be about 
sufficient to man the ships we then had, 
and he imagined that the number of 
men now put down in this year’s Esti- 
mates would be barely sufficient to man 
the ships we now had. It seemed obvious, 
then, that for some years we should have 
to go on increasing the number borne on 
the books. He was glad to see that the 
Admiralty did not seemed disposed to 
let this matter slide. There had been a 
good deal of discussion about engineers 
and artificers. The hon. Member for 
Devonport was anxious to persuade the 
Civil Lord that the engineers suffered a 
great grievance at this moment from the 
fact that they had not precisely the same 
rank as the executive officers. The hon. 
Member said that it was absurd that 
skilled men like engineers should not 
rank with the executive officers. He 
would remind the hon. Member that the 
very seamen themselves were skilled 
men. There must be an Executive in 
the Navy to command, and surely those 
persons who by degrees were climbing 
up to the command must, by the very 
nature of the case, rank above the rest. 
It was perfectly true that the engineers 
had great responsibilities, and ought to be 
encouraged in every possible way, but that 
was no reason why the position of other 
officers should be prejudicially affected. 
Was a knowledge of navigation, of tor- 
pedoes, of gunnery, nothing! It was 
absurd for hon. Gentleman after hon. 
Gentleman to get up and say that the 
whole business of the Navy depended 
upon the engineers. He was most 
anxious that those officers should receive 
just and generous treatment, but he 
could not allow the observations 

ing them which had been heard that 
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night to pass without comment. The 
hon. Member for Devonport had spoken 
of engine-room artificers and shipwrights 
as being skilled men as compared with 
ordinary Naval men. That was not fair 
to the latter, for the men in the Navy 
were highly trained in the use of 
weapons and in other respects. It was 
not fair to say that, because a man came 
under the designation of skilled artificer, 
it was beneath his dignity to associate 
with men who had equally good, although 
different, qualifications. In conclusion, 
he congratulated the Admiralty upon 
their programme of public works, and 
assured the Civil Lord that the Esti- 
mates submitted would receive his 
general support. 

Sm JOHN BAKER (Portsmouth) 
thanked the Civil Lord, and the Admi- 
ralty, on behalf of many thousands of 
Service men for the extreme care and 
attention which they had given to the 
representations made to them. Within 
his recollection the legitimate demands 
of the Civil and Naval Services had 
never before been responded to more 
generously than during the past three 
years. Very courteous attention had been 
given to the suggestions made, by the 
representatives of Naval constituencies, 
and he wished specially to thank the 
Civil Lord for the extreme fairness with 
which work had been distributed between 
the Naval ports and dockyards. Em- 
ployment in those great centres of 
activity would now be secured to the 
workmen for some years to come. The 
announcement made by the Civil Lord 
respecting the payments to seamen’s 
wives had given him very great satis- 
faction. The difficulties in the way of 
effecting improvements in matters con- 
nected with the administration of the 
Navy were not caused by the political 
officials, but were mainly raised by the 
permanent officials of the Admiralty, who 
had stereotyped views as to what was 
essential for the Service. He thought 
he could easily show why it was difficult 
to obtain engineer officers at the present 
time. He had met hundreds of chief 
and petty officers, and they had con- 
vinced him that while there was 
nothing like disloyalty to the Service 
there was discontent among them. 
The case of warrant officers had 
been brought to the attention of the 
House year after year and yet their 
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grievance had not been met. One reason 
for this was the extreme indisposition to 
change felt by the executive officers of 
the Service, who thought that if the 
warrant officers’ wish to attain a higher 
position were granted the prestige and 
discipline of the Service would be jeopar- 
dised. There was, of course, no ground 
for such an idea. In the Army men 
could rise from the ranks and obtain 
commissions, and why should not the 
same legitimate ambition be permitted 
to men in the Navy? Then the chief 
petty officers were discontented, because 
neither in respect of status nor pension 
were they in as good a position as ser- 
geants in the Army, and because they 
were subject to the punishment of 

deprived of their rating at the will of 
the Commander of a ship. The average 
pension of a chief petty officer was £33, 
whereas a sergeant’s pension was £36. 
Then the sergeant in the Army attained 
his rank in three, four, or five years, while 
the petty officer rarely reached his posi- 
tion in fewer than 10 or 12 years. He 
was, therefore at a disadvantage as com- 
pared with the holder of the equivalent 
rank in the sister Service. But the dis- 
rating question caused the most dissatis- 
faction. At the mere caprice of an 
officer, who might be neither good- 
tempered nor judicially minded, a petty 
officer might be punished for some trivial 
offence in a way that affected him for 
life. In case of alleged offence let there 
be suspension for a short time, and then 
let the man be tried by Court Martial, 
as in the Army. They might be told that 
this course could not be adopted, because 
it was necessary to maintain discipline, 
but experience proved that discipline 
could be maintained without severe pun- 
ishments. There was another cause of 
discontent. A petty officer after 19 
years of very good service forfeited 1d. 
a day off his pension if the last year of 
his service was only “ good,” and another 
ld. for not having the medal. In these 
cases a man had no appeal, and yet 
might suffer life-long loss merely because 
he was not appreciated by his commanding 
officer during the last year of his service. 
In regard to seamen pensioners in the 
dockyard, they had a grievance because, 
in consequence of their having a pension, 
their wages were reduced ls. or ls. 3d. 
per week below the regular rate. That 
was a grievance which rendered the 
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service unpopular. If there was a reason 
for a difference in wage for dockyard 
work as between seamen pensioners and 
ordinary labourers, the difference was all 
in favour of the pensioners, because a 
man who was an “A. B.” was one of 
the most skilled workmen that could be 
employed, and there was no justice in 
reducing his pay because he happened 
to be a pensioner. There were other 
classes of men employed under the 
Admiralty that he entreated the Civil 
Lord to give some attention to, such as 
painters and those employed in the 
stokeholds of Her Majesty's ships. He 
knew dozens of cases in the last year in 
which good men had suffered grievously 
in health and their prospects of life 
shortened by reason of the nature of 
their employment. Their wages were 
too low. Painters in the Navy during 
the last 20 years had only had a rise of 
3d. per day in their wages. It was no 
answer to say that these men had 
willingly accepted the conditions of the 
service. The question was, what was 
the risk of danger and suffering which 
they incurred? The stokers should be 
paid according to the work which they 
gave; yet they received 2d. per day, on 
re-entering the service for a second 
period, below that which ordinary sea- 
men received. The petty ofticer received 
an advance upon re-entry of 2d. per day, 
Why was that denied to the chief stoker? 
There should be equal advantages and 
equal pay and position for these men, 
who were as essential to the service as 
any class in the ship. 

Mr. G, W. WOLFF (Belfast, E.) said, 
that in view of so many Members wish- 
ing to speak, he should confine his obser- 
vations to the part of the programme 
which he best understood, namely, the 
shipbuilding programme. A great deal, 
however, had been said about the engine- 
room artificers not being put in a proper 
position, and his hon. and gallant Friend 
seemed to think their case was being 
pushed too far. He did not think so. 
He thought that the education given to 
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the engineer officers as distinguished 
from the other officers in order to fit 
them for their professional duties, ought 
to fit them socially for the higher rank 
to which they aspired. He was exceed- 
ingly pleased to hear of the enormous 
increase in the stokers and artificers in 
the Navy, It seemed to him the number 
of these men must have beenvery short 
hitherto, seeing it was necessary to get 
so many in one year. But taking into 
account, not only the want of extra 
ships, but the extra engines and machi- 
nery on board each ship, he did not 
know that even now the number of 
stokers and artificers was sufficient. 
Stress had been laid on the fact that the 
class of ship ought to be determined by 
professional advice. He supposed that 
his hon. and gallant Friend the Member 
for Holderness by that meant the naval 
officer, and not professional shipbuilder 
or engineer. 

Caprain BETHELL: Certainly not. 

Mr. WOLFF apologised. He was 
going to say that so far as concerned 
the class of ship wanted, the guns 
required to be carried, armour and coal 
endurance, these were questions that 
ought to be settled by naval officers ; but 
when it came to a question of how that 
ought best to be done, the naval officers 
ought to stand aside and let the engineer 
come forward. With regard to the 
length of ships, the great difficulty about 
the construction of ships now for the 
Navy was to build them so as to carry 
the enormous and ever-increasing weight 
put upon the ship. From that point of 
view he thought it very unfortunate 
that the Admiralty should have thought 
it necessary to shorten the second-class 
cruisers instead of lengthening them. 
The same laws as to carrying capacity 
which governed a merchant ship applied 
to a man-of-war, and he knew that the 
shorter they made their ship the less 
she would carry. As to the question of 
tubular boilers, so far as his professional 
knowledge went, they had no advantage 
over the ordinary boiler, except that 
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they were a saving of weight. He was 
far from sharing the alarm of the hon. 
member for Gateshead that the Belle- 
ville boilers would blow up, but he would 
like to impress on the Navy the un- 
warrantable experiment they were 
making with these boilers. He never 
heard of any merchant company that 
would at once apply these boilers to the 
whole of the ships they were going to 
build. But every one of the ships 
mentioned in the naval programme— 
second-class cruisers, third-class cruisers, 
torpedo-catchers—every one was to have 
the Belleville boiler. Surely this was 
risking too much. He thought the Ad- 
miralty were making a most hazardous 
experiment in putting one particular 
boiler, recommended by a_ French 
company, into every one of the ships 
in their naval programme. The only 
reason given in favour of these 
boilers was that they saved a certain 
amount of weight. He had been told 
that they possessed one advantage, which 
was the easy manner in which they 
could be repaired. But that was really 
a very trifling advantage, as they were 
constantly getting out of order, and it 
would be far better and cheaper at the 
outset to put in a boiler that did not 
want such frequent attention. He hoped 
that the Admiralty would not too rashly 
make an experiment with these boilers 
on a scale so large as to practically mean 
ruin to the efficacy of the Naval pro- 
gramme. Turning again to the ques- 
tion of the length of the vessels, he 
remarked that the hon. and gallant 
Member for Holderness assured them 
that a short ship was able to turn much 
quicker than along ship. That was true 
of old times, when ships used to fight 
broadside. But in the first place they 
had now got twin screws, which made it 
very much easier to turn a ship than 
formerly ; and in the second place, when 
they had fired the guns in one direction, 
they did not then need to turn the ship 
because the turret in which the guns 
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were placed could be turned. A long 
ship which had twin screws was quite 
capable of turning as quickly as was 
necessary. He was aware that this 
would be heresy to the hon. Member for 
Cardiff, but still, this was his own con- 
viction speaking from his knowledge of 
the subject. 

*Sirm EDWARD J. REED (Cardiff), 
observed that he was sorry the hon. 
Gentleman who had last spoken, had 
rather challenged him, because having 
spoken the previous night he felt in- 
disposed to rise to-night. He thought 
however, after the very able manner in 
which the Civil Lord of the Admiralty 
had acquitted himself under unexpected 
circumstances, it was only fair he should 
receive a little technical and professional 
support in opposition to some of the 
criticisms which had been so freely made. 
With reference to what had been urged 
by the two hon. Members for Belfast, he 
was a little surprised that they should 
be quite so ready to judge of the work 
of the designers of the Admiralty from 
their own experience in designing ships 
which were of such a totally different 
character to those of the Navy. He 
thought that the Admiralty showed, by 
the Minute of the First Lord, that they 
were just as capable as his hon. Friends 
of appreciating the value of the length of 
a vessel when they were able to resort 
to great lengths for the purpose of speed 
untrammelled by other considerations. 
In the statement of the First Lord, 
particulars were given of certain classes 
of vessels. The first-class cruisers, they 
were told, were to be generally similar 
to the Blenheim type, which was not 
short but. a ship of not very great pro- 
portion of length to breadth. The 
second class were to be exceptionally 
small in their proportion, but then the 
Admiralty gave them another class in 
which the length was to be 300 feet and 
the breadth only 364 feet. He doubted 
whether either of his hon. Friends would 
take any exception to that class of vessel 
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or if they did, whether they would take | Admiralty. The question of handiness 
it wisely. This illustration clearly | had been referred to, and he had heard, 
showed that, when the Admiralty had no | not without astonishment, the state- 
other thing to consider than the attain- ment of the two hon. CGentle- 
ment of great speed, they were as ready |men as to the handiness which twin 
as his hon. Friends to give a large pro- | screws gave to a long vessel. Had his 
portion of length as compared with the hon. Friends forgotten that a warship 
breadth ; and with all deference to them must keep moving whilst she kept turn- 
and their experience, he believed there !ing? But with twin screws they would 
was more than one officer in the have one screw bringing about the turn- 
Admiralty who knew equally as well as ing by driving the ship ahead, and the 
they why great length should be resorted other by driving it astern, and so far as 
to, and when. What astonished him was the head-motion was concerned, the one 
to observe how completely his hon. | would neutralise the other, and they 
Friends dropped out of their minds the would get no speed at all. 

immense difference between a Trans-- Mr. WOLFF interposed the observa- 
atlantic liner and a first-class cruiser. tion that there was such a process as 
The first-class cruiser had to do that | that of one screw going faster than the 
which the liner had not to do at all, | other. 

namely, to carry a very large amount of| *Sir E. J. REED said, he had designed 
weight poised up high above the water. a number of warships in his time, and 
The Admiralty had to seek and provide he did not know of any twin-screw ship 
the necessary stability to carry these which corresponded in the degree of 
upper weights consisting of guns and handiness under the helm—except she 
other cumbrous things. The Atlantic|derived it from the rudder—to the 
liner had to carry very little weight | handiness of the single screw ships of 
above the water. There wasno one who the Navy. He had even heard of ships 
appreciated more highly than he the) built by the firm of the two hon. Mem- 
splendid services which had been | bers which were very far from possess- 
rendered to the Mercantile Marine, by | ing the handiness which was absolutely 
the large firm represented by the two | essential in a ship of war. This might 
hon. Members, but he ventured to say ‘be the last occasion upon which he 
that if they were to put these upper should take part in a general 
weights which a first-class cruiser carried | discussion upon the Navy Estimates. 
on to one of their ships, she would topple | He agreed with the suggestion of the 
bottom upwards and be lost. The hon.| noble Lord opposite, that, with the 
Members allowed the question of stability | object of bringing all possible knowledge 








to fall completely out of their considera- 
tion. Of course, he knew they could 
design a very long ship, and enable it to 
have stability and do all that a first-class 
cruiser had to do ; but what he said was, 
that they could not, because of the length 
get rid of the breadth, and if they had 
the long ship which the hon. Members 
desired, coupled with the breadth which 
the upper weights rendered necessary, 
that meant that they must have a much 
larger and much more costly ship than 
was necessary for the purposes of the 








and experience to bear upon the con- 
struction of Her Majesty's ships, the 
Admiralty might very well call upon his 
hon. Friends the Members for Belfast to 
submit designs from their point of view 
of a ship which should do all that a first- 
class cruiser was intended to do. He 
would ask the Committee, however, to 
give their confidence to the designers at 
the Admiralty in those matters until it 
had been shown that better designs than 
theirs could be produced to fulfil all the 
conditions and objects the Admiralty 
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had in view in the building of Her 
Majesty’s ships. He had been much 
surprised to hear the hon. and gallant 
Member for Holderness speak as if the 
designs of Her Majesty’s vessels were 
really produced in some hole-and-corner 
way, and that the experience of naval 
men was not brought to bear upon them. 
He did not know what was the practice 
now, but he knew that when he had the 
privilege of designing vessels for the 
Navy, the designs he prepared were sub- 
mitted to the naval officers at the Admi- 
ralty, and were sometimes sent out of 
the Admiralty and submitted to eminent 
naval officers at Portsmouth. The hon. 
Member for North Belfast had spoken 
about the desirability of greatly sub- 
dividing the torpedo destroyers, and he 
put the matter before the Committee as 
if he was propounding a very important 
and novel doctrine. He therefore im- 
plied that those boats were not sub- 
divided. But they were subdivided, and 
it would be necessary to refer the hon. 
Member to a single instance to convince 
him how much he had failed to acquaint 
himself with what the Admiralty had 
done and were doing in those matters. 
He would doubtless remember the case 
of the boat Lyna, which, while on its 
way round from the builders to Ply- 
mouth, went aground on the rocks near 
Land’s End in a fog. He believed three- 
fourths of the bottom of this long boat 
were penetrated by the rocks ; but, how- 
ever that might be, it was a fact that no 
fewer than three of her compartments 
were thrown open to the sea by the 
accident. Notwithstanding, when the 
vessel was got off the rocks, she steamed 
round to Plymouth, and so little did she 
appear to be injured, that no one per- 
ceived, as she entered the port, that she 
was at all injured. If he had not re- 
ferred to this matter, the Committee 
might have supposed that the vessels of 
this class had been very negligently de- 
signed, and were exposed to unnecessary 
risks. But the instance he had just 
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given was a clear and convincing proof 
that the Admiralty had not neglected 
the question of subdivision in this style 
of ship. He thought it was to be almost 
regretted that competent and cultivated 
men in the profession of shipbuilding 
and engineering did not avail themselves 
of the facilities open to them for learning 
what was done, and what happened, in 
regard to Her Majesty’s ships, so that 
injustice might not be done to the Admi- 
ralty and their designers in the course 
these Debates. He wished to refer 
briefly to a question which had received 
a good deal of notice, and which was 
introduced the previous night by the 
hon. Member for Gateshead in a vigorous 
speech. Now the hon. Member who spoke 
last had actually stated to the Committee 
more than once that he did not know 
what was the value of water-tube boilers 
as compared with the ordinary cylin- 
drical boilers, except in one particular. 
There were, he thought, good reasons for 
the adoption of water-tube boilers, An 
ordinary double-ended cylindrical boiler 
would contain from 30 to 35 tons of 
water, and was ready to explode with 
terrible violence in the event of any dis- 
turbance from outside. Water-tube 
boilers, on the other hand, would not 
contain more than a tenth of that 
quantity of water. Surely that was an 
intelligible object to accomplish in a 
ship subjected to the blows of torpedoes 
and of guns. Then experience and science 
pointed to the necessity for increased 
pressure if they were to have greater 
economy. They had, however, gone as 
far as they could go with regard to 
pressure in the case of the cylindrical 
boiler, but in the case of the tubulous 
boiler they could resort to a much higher 
pressure. Still, he must say he was a 
little startled on reading the passage in 
the First Lord’s statement that “it is 
proposed to adopt boilers of the water- 
tube type in the new ships to be laid 
down in 1895-6.” That meant that the 
cylindrical boiler had already been laid 
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aside in favour of a boiler of which they 
had not had very much experience. The 
hon. Member for Gateshead, with a 
forcibleness of delivery which would 
make any man believe almost anything, 
had spoken as if boiler accidents were 
unknown prior to the introduction of the 
water-tube boiler. But there had been 
many cruel explosions with cylindrical 
boilers, both in and out of Her Majesty’s 
Navy. Then it had been represented as 
a terrible thing that the tubes should 
wear out so fast. He admitted that if 
that was permanent, it would be objec- 
tionable, although he did not think that 
the more rapid destruction of the tubes 
than of cylindrical boilers would of itself 
be a reason for giving them up. If they 
obtained advantages in other directions, 
they should be prepared to renew the 
tubes more frequently. He did not wish 
to express any strong or decisive opinion 
on the matter, but he believed the 
Government could not have avoided 
making a considerable and extended 
introduction of these boilers into the 
Navy. There might be difficulties, and 
even accidents, but they must make 
their tubes as they made everything else 
—competent for the work they had to 
perform. 

Mr. W. ALLAN (Gateshead): Why 
did the tubes burst in her Majesty’s ship 
Sturgeon ? 

*Sirn EDWARD J. REED : Ihave not 
the smallest doubt that the tube burst 
because it was unable to bear the 
pressure. 
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plish one must not try to carry it out by 
insufficient means. He had no doubt 
that the remarks of his hon. Friend the 
Member for Gateshead would have 
great weight at the Admiralty. It was 
not a pleasant thing for a public Depart- 
ment like that to have such speeches 
directed against them ; but at the same 
time they should not be unduly alarmed 
on account of the statements that were 
made last night, or because accidents had 
happened. His hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for the Holderness Division had 
raised the question of small ironclads. 
When at the Admiralty he (the speaker) 
had designed small ironclads, but, so far 
from being idle like those mentioned to- 
night, his vessels were always in commis 
sion, and proved most useful. The argu- 
ment would always remain that two small 
ironclads, while they could do some- 
thing which one large ironclad could not 
do, would fail to do the work which the 
larger one could. The Government 
laboured, and would always labour, un- 
der difficulties in these matters. The 
noble Lord the Member for Middlesex 
complained that we had not enough of 
the large ironclads, though it was true 
that he favoured the Renown class in 
preference to the somewhat larger 
vessels. Other hon. Members favoured 
smal] vessels. Thus the Admiralty were 
between two fires. The matter resolved 
itself, then, into a question of expendi- 
ture, and depended on the judgment of 
the Admiralty and its advisers. Having 
spent many years in the House and 
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Mr. W. ALLAN said the tube was borne great pains and affliction of mind 
tested at 1,000Ib. per square foot, and | in past times, through seeing the public 
afterwards at 290lb. The pressure at|money very improperly expended on 


which the boiler worked was 200Ib., and | 


it did not register that pressure when 
the tube burst almost from end to 
end and the fatal disaster occurred. 

*Sir E.J. REED remarked that it was a 
common thing for a tube which had 


stood a very high hydraulic test to give | 
‘late. He would defer any further re- 
'marks until the Shipbuilding Vote came 


way under heat. His contention was 
that if one had a good object to accom- 


vessels excessively imperfect and bad, he 
had applied his mind to the vessels now 
proposed, and he was thankful to say 
that, although he had taken exception to 
the first designs of Sir William White, 
he had, nevertheless, viewed with great 
satisfaction the course of his designs of 
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under the consideration of the Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. A. B. FORWOOD (Lancashire, 
Ormskirk) said that the Committee 
contemplated with regret the approaching 
loss of the services of his hon. Friend in 
these discussions. No one contributed 
more to the guidance of the Committee 
on the Navy Estimates than the hon. 
Member who had just sat down. If 
there was one thing more than another 
in which he felt a deep interest, it was 
that our ships of war in the future should 
not get into the same trouble as those in 
the past had done, and the matter which 
had caused most trouble was in regard to 
boilers. They had gone through a very 
serious ordeal in connection with the loco- 
motive type of boilers. They then 
followed the Mercantile Navy in the 
Naval Defence Act, and there had been 
no trouble either with natural or forced 
draught in regard to them. Now the 
Admiralty were taking a great and new 
departure, and were doing so not on a 
small but on a large scale. Even the last 
speaker hesitated to pronounce a decisive 
opinion in favour of the Belleville boilers. 
Surely, then the Admiralty ought not to 
make this tremendous plunge into a 
thing which they had not tried them- 
selves by placing them in these two 
large cruisers, each of which was ex- 
pected to develop 25,000 horse-power, 
and also to place them in two other 
cruisers as now proposed. He should 
certainly raise this question again at the 
proper time. His hon. Friend said that 
in cylindrical boilers they had got almost 
to the maximum of thickness of metal. 
He gathered that the inference which he 
wished to convey was, that the Belleville 
boiler would give a higher pressure. He 
thought his hon. Friend omitted this 
point that, although the Belleville boiler 
did work under higher pressure at 220 
to 250 lbs., yet they dare not compress 
that into the engine at a higher pressure 
than 200 lbs. Therefore all the rest was 
lost. It was admitted that if they passed 
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it into the engine at a higher pressure 
they would have cleared the boilers out 
of water at the same time, such was the 
small amount of water that they con- 
tained. Until they had been fairly and 
properly tried, he thought it would be a 
great mistake for the British Navy to 
rest on the efficiency of these boilers. 
There were one or two other points with 
regard to which he wished to say a word 
or two. It was said that the great factor 
in this programme was the Works Vote, 
which amounted to no less than nine 
millions of money. They were asked to 
devote that to works largely connected 
with harbours. Was there any one subject 
more than another upon which greater 
diversity of opinion existed than with 
regard to the planning and designing 
of great harbour works? He thought 
before the Committee was pledged to the 
great works, which were embraced in that 
programme, they ought to have before 
them very full particulars of the plans 
and sketches of the different proposals. 
They should also be informed by whom 
these new works were designed, and 
what advice had been taken with regard 
to their position, location, and general 
arrangements. He took the case of 
Keyham Dockyard. He thought as re- 
gards the dry docks, the depth of water 
on the sill, the particulars would satisfy 
the Member for Belfast. The details as 
to size had been well thought out, but it 
struck him that the position in which 
the docks were placed, compared to the 
workshops, was not advantageous. He 
thought it might well be considered 
whether the docks should be at the 
north instead of the south end. Then, 
again, the shape of the basin did not 
lend itself to the mooring of vessels 
beyond eight or nine fair-sized craft; 
others would have to lie off in inconve- 
nient positions. He did think that, before 
they embarked in a great work of this 
kind, they ought to have the fullest plans, 
and also understand the different points 
recommending them. As to the large 
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expenditure over Dover Harbour, this was 
only another illustration of the uncer- 
tainty of the Naval mind. So remote 
was the contingency considered of 
having a Naval station or harbour there 
that sanction was given to a railway 
company to make a harbour there. 
Only a few months passed by and then 
there came quite a change over Naval 
opinions, and they were now launched 
inan expense of a harbour at Dover 
costing £2,000,000. He did not say it 
was not right, but he did say that they 
should give to this right-about-face, in- 
volving so large an expenditure, the 
most thoughtful consideration. There was 
one other work he should like to men- 
tion. He referred to the expenditure 
for the barracks at Portsmouth. He 
thought he caught the figures £615,000. 
It was proposed to take the barracks 
inventory, and give them to the Navy, 
and erect new barracks for the Army at 
the cost stated. 

Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON: At 
£595,000. 

Mr. FORWOOD accepted that 
figure. He did not know how many 
seamen were to be provided for in the 
Anglesey Barracks, but the barracks for 
800 men had been constructed for some 
thing under £60,000. That being so, 
he was very much taken aback by the 
statement that the new barracks were 
to cost something like £600,000. The 
hon. Member did not make any reference 
to some suggestions which he made the 
previous evening, particularly as to the 
policy of the Naval Reserve. The First 
Lord had said that the list at present 
was closed. He, on the other hand, had 
pointed out that the cost of the Naval 
Reserve men was exceedingly small, that 
the Reserve had now become popular, 
and he saw no reason why they should 
not open the list, and allow an increase 
to be made. It was much better in view 
of the large growth of our Fleet to take 
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Questions had been raised as to why 
there had been failure in securing en- 
listment. Last year he had pointed out 
that he did not think the pay of the 
Navy was half the pay of the men in the 
Merchant Service, and that men reared 
in the Merchant Service were not in- 
clined to give up half their pay in order 
to join the Navy under a rigid and 
closer discipline. He should like to 
hear something more about the North- 
ampton, and the object of sending her 
round the coast. He had been led to 
believe that the Navy could get any 
number of boys to fill theirtraining ships 
at the ports. If that was the case, then 
what was the advantage of cruising 
around the coast in order to try to pick 
up boys who were a year older than at 
present? It would be far better to go 
on with the excellent system of taking 
the boys younger and educating them. As 
to the diminished amount taken for 
coal, he said that if there was one 
matter in the Navy which should be 
enforced, it was that the offcers and 
men should be practised in the move- 
ments of their ships. What the Navy 
lacked was sea-going experience, and 
sea-going experience at full speed. It 
was idle to say that 8} hours were suffi- 
cient to give men on board a vessel a 
proper experience of the maniwuvring 
of a vessel at full speed. He believed 
that the House could not do better than 
grant the money which was to be ex- 
pended in coal. Instead of the coal 
bill coming down, it ought to go steadily 
up. There should be more liberality 
with regard to the quantity of coal, and 
more liberty given to the Admirals at 
the different stations to keep the ships 
at sea in order to exercise them at full 
boiler power. He did not see any refer- 
ence in the Estimates, moreover, to the 
contributions from India this year. In 
the last three or four years £100,000 
had been taken as an appropriation in 
aid expected to be received from the 
Government of India as part contribu- 
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tion towards the cost of the Fleet which; Siz EDWARD CLARKE(Plymouth) 
this country maintained in Indian | said that one statement of the Civil Lord 
waters. It had always appeared right | had surprised him. The hon. Gentleman 
and proper to him that the Indian | appealed to the Committee to leave until 
revenues should contribute a reasonable | Vote 8 the discussion of certain questions 
sum towards the protection of the shores of pay and promotion. That invitation 
and the revenues of India. He had en-| was not very tempting, because Vote 8 
quired into this matter, and he was | might not be reached until the end of 
satisfied that the Government of India| the Session ; but the hon. Gentleman 
would be obtaining the services of the said that the petitions sent in by the 
ships on the Indian station at a very|men of different ranks had only come 
moderate cost for the £115,000 or/ under his notice about a fortnight ago, 
£120,000 claimed by the Imperial | and that he had not given attention to 
Government. This subject was under|them. These petitions, as a rule, were 
friendly arbitration three years ago, and | sent in in October in order that they 





he thought that plenty of time had 
elapsed to allow the subject to be con- 
cluded, and to let it be known what the 
Indian Government were to pay towards 
the cost of the Fleet. 

Mr. GEORGE HOWELL (Bethnal 
Green, N.E.) thanked the Civil Lord 
for some concessions which had been 
granted, with reference to the accommo- 
dation of the engine-room artificers, and 
expressed a hope that it would be clearly 
understood that they were not only to 
be permitted, but encouraged, to compete 
for the highest posts. The Navy were 
here dealing with a class of men who 
were admirably fitted for the higher 
posts, and every encouragement should 
be given to them to enter into the com- 


petition. He thought that some modi- 
fication of the age limit should be con- 


sidered, and urged that age and experi- 
ence in the discharge of duties ought to 
stand for something in the examinations. 
Indeed, the experience these men 
had acquired ought to be the initial 
qualification for a higher post. The 
number of stokers was  dispropor- 
tionately large to that of the engine- 
room artificers, and there ought to be a 
full complement of the more competent 
men. He urged that the Admiralty 
should offer every opportunity and 
encouragement to these skilled men to 
compete for the highest posts open to 
them in the Navy. 
Mr. Forwood 





might be considered when the Estimates 


were being framed ; and if they were 
not to be looked at by the Admiralty 
authorities until the Estimates had 
actually been prepared, there could 
obviously be very little use ‘in arguing 
the questions with the Admiralty. The 
men ought to know whether there had 
been a departure from the usual practice 
in this respect, because they were under 
the impression that their petitions were 
considered before the Estimates were 
framed. He entirely agreed with the 
hon. Member for Portsmouth with regard 
to the hardship to officers in being liable 
to be disrated without any appeal or 
any trial by court martial. He also 
agreed with the hon. Member as to the 
hardship involved in the regulation that 
the men who had served as petty 
officers for 19 years with good conduct, 
and who only got a G. instead of a Vv. G. 
in their 20th year, were liable to have 
their pension reduced. He hoped the 
Civil Lord would consider the two points 
which had been raised with respect to 
the engine-room artificers and _ the 
special rank for warrant officers. The 
concession made in allowing the arti- 
ficers to compete for certain appoint- 
ments would no doubt be appreciated ; 
but it showed how little justification 
there was for refusing the concession 


which for years they had been asking 


for—namely, to have a warrant rank of 
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their own. In 1888 there was a Com- 
mittee which considered this question. 
There was no intervening rank between 
the artificers and the engineers, who 
were officers; and if a warrant rank 
could be given, it would be a great 
satisfaction to a body of men whose 
services were becoming more important 
every year. As to the warrant officers, 
the question of granting them a special 
rank came before the late First Lord in 
the last year of his administration, when 
there was no time to fully consider the 
question. But the noble Lord had 
expressed his sympathy with the desires 
of the men in this matter, and his 
opinion that some title could be found. 
They could not be called ‘‘ Chief Ofticers,” 
but they might be called “ Fleet Officers.” 
That title would be something to look 
forward to, and while boys were 
encouraged to enter the service, the men 
would not be disheartened by knowing 
that no further step could be taken by 
a warrant officer. If the petition of the 
men were not considered before the 
Estimates were framed, the men would 
be more likely to look for that public 
support in the House which had been 
referred to more than once, and which 
in many respects was not so satisfactory 
as the calm consideration by the Ad- 
miralty of the claims made. 

*Mr. E. J. C. MORTON (Devonport) 
said, that he strongly dissented from the 
view taken by the hon. Member for 
Holderness, and agreed with the hon. 
Member for Portsmouth in respect to 
the position of the engineers of the 
Royal Navy. We had now got a 
mechanical Navy; and to put the 
engineers in an inferior position to the 
executive branch of the service, was 
to cast a slur on the former which 
was not warranted by the actual work. 
There was one point, the national im- 
portance of which he did not think the 
House realised, and that was the treat- 
ment meted out to the warrant ofticers 
of the Navy. It took less time to build 
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a first-class battleship than to make 
an able seaman. We had got an ade- 
quate scheme for the building of ships, 
and we had already a considerable Navy, 
but we had not got the men to man 
them. It cost £300 to turn out an able 
seaman after being trained as a “ boy” 
he joins as an “ ordinary seaman ” at the 
age of 18, and at the end of his 10 years 
has the option of re-engaging at once or 
rejoining within a year. A return dated 
28th June last showed that in 1887, of 
the men who had served their 10 years, 
24-2 per cent. did not re-engage at all ; 
in 1888 the number was 32:4 per cent., 
in 1889 33-2, in 1890 32-4, and in 1891 
33 per cent. This represented a grievous 
loss to the country, as the second 10 
years of a man’s service was of more 
value to the country than his first 10, 
and they might say fairly, considering 
that a man was not a full seaman till he 
was 21, that if they could induce a man 
to re-engage who otherwise would not 
have done so, we should have saved at 
least £150 a year. A few years ago, he 
would remind the House, the Secretary 
to’ the American Navy said that it was 
totally unnecessary to establish training 
ships for boys for the American Navy, 
because they could get any amount of 
the very best trained material out of the 
British Navy from the men who had not 
rejoined after 10 years’ service. He did 
not think it could be doubted that one 
reason why these men did not rejoin was 
that we offered no career to a boy who 
entered our Navy. The highest point 
that a boy could hope to reach before he 
was 50 years of age was the rank of 
warrant officer, which he reached on the 
average at about the age of 28, and he 
could then go no further. There were 
certain appointments which might, he 
thought, be given to men in the Navy, 
and he would point out that the First 
Lord of the Admiralty in the last Govern- 
ment, in a speech made in the House, 
had said :— 

“TI think we might fairly consider whether 
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we could not adopt some name to denote their 
position, and also whether we might not in- 
crease their number, and thus cause additional 
romotion. In addition to that, we ought to 
our best in connection with the ce 
Store Department and other departments, to 
comply with the warrant officers’ request. 
There are a certain number of appointments 
held by commissioned officers at present which 
might fairly and legitimately be given to 
warrant officers of a certain standing. If, 
however, we cannot go so far as my. hon. and 
gallant Friend would wish, he will see that 
we are pre to look into this question in 
a kindly spirit, and to do our best to meet 
the wishes of this most respectable class of 
officers.”’ 


Since the delivery of that speech by the 
late First Lord practically nothing had 
been done, except the proposal had been 
made in the coming financial year for 
theappointmentof 100additional warrant 
officers, which would not get over the 
difficulty-—it would only allow warrant 
rank to be reached quicker; but still 
they would meet that wall in front of 
them, the chief grievance they had. 
There were posts in the Naval Ordnance 
Department at Sydney, Simon’s Town, 
Ascension and Bombay, now held by 
warrant officers without any increase of 
pay, although positions of the utmost 
responsibility. There were similar posts 
at home, where men had duties of the 
most responsible description to discharge, 
besides those the late First Lord had in 
his mind when he made that speech, and 
who only received the status and pay of 
warrant officers or chiefs ; there were 
posts at Devonport, Portsmouth, Chat- 
ham, Esquimalt, and Pembroke, to which 
a similar remark would apply. Compare 
the position of such men with that of 
men under the War Office. An extremely 
striking instance was afforded. In 
October 1891, the Naval Ordnance 
Stores Department was taken over from 
the Army. There were at the time men 
in the Department who had entered the 
Army as privates, who had been pro- 
moted from the ranks—to the position of 
quartermasters, and these men were 
transferred to the Admiralty, so that 
actually under the Admiralty they were 
enjoying the rank and pay of lieutenants 
Mr. E. J. C. Morton. 
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and captains in the Army simply because 
of this transfer from the Army to the 
Navy. Under their War Office appoint- 
ments these men would attain to the pay 
of £350, with the addition of £50 house 
allowance. These men who were taken 
over had subordinate positions under naval 
officers; and there were naval warrant 
officers in charge of Naval Ordnance De- 
pots abroad with responsibilities much 
greater than the Army menhe had referred 
to, in sole charge and in each case per- 
forming their duties abroad, not at home, 
on rates of pay £100 or £150 less. Surely 
there was a good case for putting these 
warrant officers on the same footing, and 
offering them the same opportunity for a 
career, as men of a similar position had 
in the Army. But the warrant officers 
petitioned for a far larger, or, rather, a 
more complete reform. The Army men 
had a line of promotion by way of 
quartermasters and paymasters, rising 
step by step to the rank of lieutenant 
and captain, getting the pay and status 
of such rank. He believed there was no 
case in which a man had risen to be 
major, but there were cases in which a 
man retired with the rank and pension 
of a major in the Army. The warrant 
officers asked in their petition that 
a similar career should be opened to them 
in the Navy. What they wanted was a 
line of promotion—fieet gunners, boat- 
swains, carpenters—analogous to the posi- 
tions in the Army, by which the rank 
and status of lieutenant would be reached. 
That demand had been made in the 
House over and over again for six years, 
and repeatedly in the present Parlia- 
ment, by himself and other Mem- 
bers. It had been pressed upon the 
First Lord and the Financial Secretary, 
who were not opposed to it—everyone 
was in favour of it; “our only Admiral ” 
opposite (Admiral Field) was in favour 
of it, and he believed the bulk of naval 
officers, even those of the Admiralty, 
were in favour of it. What, then, 


was the reason it was not conceded ! 
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*ApmirAL FIELD (Sussex, East- | the end of their first 10 or 12 years. 
bourne) : The Treasury. |The only chance of drawing attention 
*Me. E. J. C. MORTON: Exactly, | to these matters was when the Estimates 
and so he would make an appeal to| came round. Naval men would be much 
the Treasury, and by that show that pleased with the statement the Civil 





they were following a “penny wise 
and pound foolish” policy, and that 


by concession they would establish a/his abilities. 


saving. The senior Member for Devon- 
port had estimated the cost at £3,000 a 
year, but some officials had asserted that 
this estimate was too low. He was pre- 
pared to take it at £6,000, and then 
what did it amount to? For this £6,000 
many men would be induced to go on 
for their second term of service. The 
number of men leaving at the end of ten 
years was about 1,050 a year. If 40 
more men could be induced to re-engage 
for a second ten years the whole value 
of the £6,000 would be realised in one 
year. If a line of promotion were 
offered they might reasonably expect 
that 40 out of the 1,050 men would be 
willing to re-engage, and that would 
be a wise, economical step. He hoped 
the Civil Lord of the Admiralty 
would see whether he could not concede 
this reform, which, he believed, would 
result in a saving of money to the 
country as well as doing justice to the 
men. 

*ApMIRAL FIELD said, he believed the 
Board of Admiralty were in favour of 
carrying out the promises which his hon. 
and learned Friend had alluded to, but 
he presumed that the Treasury stood in 
the way, as it had done before. It was 
very unpleasant that time after time 
they should have to bring these small 
Naval matters forward on the floor of 
the House. He asked that a Depart- 
mental Committee might be appointed 
to investigate the various grievances 
that had been referred to. They might 
not be of great value, but they were 
thought a good deal of in the Service at 
large ; they had a far-reaching effect, 
and possibly had a great deal to do in 
checking the re-engagement of men at 





Lord of the Admiralty had placed before 
the Committee, and entertain respect for 
He had had a difficult 
duty to discharge, but Naval men would 
admire the way he had discharged that 
duty at short notice. No doubt he 
would take note of the points that had 
been raised. But that had been done 
on former occasions; the notes had been 
taken to the Admiralty, but had borne 
no fruit. He was glad to see civilian 
Members representing dockyard con- 
stituencies, because they had to bend 
their minds to the requirements of the 
Navy in the dockyard ports. It was 
urged that warrant rank should be con- 
ceded to engine-room artificers. He had 
always said he could see no objection to 
warrant rank being granted to those in 
charge of engines in gunboats and tor- 
pedo-catchers. Naval men would not 
object to warrant rank being conceded 
to them. But he ventured to urge that 
if warrant rank was conceded to engine- 
room artificers the chief stokers should 
not be forgotten. The duties of engine- 
room artificers were important from 
their point of view, but those of the 
chief stokers were equally important, 
and if warrant rank were conceded to 
one class a claim would have to be put in 
for the older class. An hon. Member laid 
stress on the position of engineers. He 
was not aware of any grievance on their 
part. He had not heard that warrant 
officers were dissatisfied, but they had a 
grievance in the fact that hopes had been 
held out to them of the attainment of 
commissioned rank, and that the conces- 
sion had never been made. He hoped 
the Civil Lord would make a note of the 
point, with a view to seeing that the 
grounds of that grievance were removed. 
The Naval Lords, he believed, were in 
favour of a proposal of that kind, but no 
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doubt the Treasury blocked the way. 
The hon. Member for Devonport had 
referred to the loss, after 10 or 12 years 
service, of 33 per cent. of men, but 
that percentage could hardly apply 
to seamen only, and must include all 
classes. 

*Mr. E. J. C. MORTON said, the 
Return from which he quoted specified 
that the 33 per cent. applied to seamen 
only. 
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the course of twelve months, while it 
took five years to turn out a full-blown 
seaman ; and seeing that the Marines 
were a most valuable corps, and a great 
stand-by in case of war, the decision not 
to increase it would lead to general re- 
gret. He wished to draw the attention 
of the Civil Lord to a grievance which 
he had pointed out on previous occasions, 
namely, that Majors of Marines suffered 
under grave disabilities as compared 





*ApmiraL FIELD was glad that some | with officers of the same rank in other 


one had been able to obtain a Return on 
this matter. He had tried to get one 
for years, but had not succeeded. The 
high percentage, however, must be ac- 
counted for by the fact that attractions 
on shore were held out to the men, and 
no doubt a number of them had the 


| 


branches of the Army, by reason of their 
having to wait two years before they 
obtained their extra pay. The disability 
was offensive to the corps, and he 
hoped the hon. Gentleman would 
now see his way to remove it. 
We could get in abundance men who were 


desire to run loose after 12 years’ ser-| untrained, without bounty as a rule, but 


vice. Of course the fire brigades in 
London and elsewhere snapped up many 
of them. But what would prevent such 
a large number being lost to the Service 
would be the granting of re-engagement 
money to the Coastguardsmen, as was 
done in the case of men serving afloat 
who received an extra twopence per day ; 
but the Treasury, he supposed, blocked 
the way against any such arrangement 
as that. He had called attention to the 
matter over and over again, and the late 
Admiral Tryon had also said that the 
grievances in this direction were sub- 
stantial. He did not think that the 
manning of the Fleet was altogether 
satisfactory, and it must be remembered 
that the number 88,800 included some- 
thing like 4,000 boys in training, who 
could not be counted as seamen. The 
number, therefore, must be discounted, 
because a great many lads were included 
in it who could not take their places as 
fighting men in the Service. It was a 
matter of regret that the Royal Marine 
Force was not to be increased. That 
was one of the cheapest forces of the 
country, and gave a much larger return 
for expenditure than any other. An ex- 
cellent Marine could be turned out in 


Admiral Field. 


certainly with bounty ; but officers could 
be got only by hard training and careful 
nursing. He was much concerned to 
find no mention made of the increase of 
lieutenants. It was said that the in- 
crease in all ranks must be proportionate. 
He approved of bringing in officers of 
the Naval Reserve for whom he had 
every respect ; but it would not be fair 
to put them on the lieutenants’ list, give 
them seniority, and allow them to dis- 
place the men on that list. If they were 
incorporated with the service—and they 
ought to be—they should be kept on a 
separate list, and not incorporated with 
the lieutenants, because that would alter 
the flow of promotion and interfere with 
the just rights of officers trained in the 
service from boyhood. He observed 
with regret that the repairs to the 
Sultan and the Monarch were not yet 
completed, although they were to be in 
1895; but they had certainly been a 
very long time in hand. He was 
delighted to find that the Admiralty 
recognised the importance of quick-firing 
guns. But with respect to these what 
was our position on the Mediterranean ? 
Take eight of our battleships and eight 
of our rivals, the French—long might 
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we be friends together! We had ten to 
eight ; but take eight ships of each 
nation ; how stood the armaments? In 
heavy guns the French had 95 quick- 
firing guns to our 22, and in secondary 
armament they had 25 to our 38, making 
a total for the French of 120 quick-firing 
and ordinary guns, and for the English 
of 60 quick-firing and ordinary guns. 
let four rounds a minute be fired from 
the quick-firing guns, and one round a 
minute from the others, and the French 
Navy would be able to fire 405 rounds 
in a minute to our 126. It was impos- 
sible for us to have victory under these 
conditions, and therefore it was time to 
bring public opinion to bear on the 
Admiralty. Some of them had been 
invited to write to the papers, but he 
thought it better that they should call 
attention to the facts on the floor of the 
House of Commons. The matter was 
very important, because the proportions 
were so unequal ; and, even if the totals 
were halved for broadside firing, 202 
against 63 would simply reduce conflict to 
ashambles on one side. Our ships ought 
to be relieved in detail, one at a time, 
and their armaments changed. The Civil 
Lord laid stress on the Works Depart- 
ment. He might inform the Committee 
that at Devonport Dockyard there 
was only one dock that could take a 
first-class ironclad, and the situation was 
such that a vessel could go in and out 
only at certain conditions of -the tide. 
The Civil Lord of the Admiralty seemed 
to make an apology for not including 
Dover Harbour Works in the first Loan 
Bill. The same Government were in 
power when this matter was mooted in 
1886, when like proposals were submitted, 
but the Government withdrew them be- 
cause of an insignificant opposition. 
We had gone on for nine years 
without this necessary accommodation 
at Dover, and we were to wait another 
year before the Government faced the 
situation. Well, they would not be here 
next year, and he supposed they would 
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hand this matter over to their successors, 
with other items in this wonderful pro- 
gramme. There was a little harbour on 
the south coast admirably adapted for 
a torpedo station, namely, Newhaven 
Harbour, and he should be glad to hear 
that the Admiralty had its capabilities 
in this regard under consideration. The 
late Government established a Gunnery 
School at Sheerness, but hitherto the 
necessary appliances had been withheld. 
He hoped an assurance would be given 
that the money would be spent, and not 
handed back to the Treasury. The 
range which was needed was a purely 
Naval range, and it should not be held 
in joint ownership as a Military and 
Naval range. He should like to see 
adequate measures taken to secure that 
the Naval Reserve should be a proper 
Reserve, and not incorporated in the 
active service of the Fleet, for, then, it 
ceased to be a Reserve altogether. He 
alluded last year to a magnificent source 
to draw upon for the Naval Reserve, 
and that was the Scotch fishermen, but 
nothing had been done to enrol these men. 
A distinguished Admiral—now on the 
retired list, who, as captain commanded 
a ship in the Russian War, sent a 
lieutenant to Scotland, who enrolled 200 
Scotch fishermen, and they were brought 
south to join the ship. The Admiralty, 
however, ordered the men to be drafted 
elsewhere, but in the end his gallant 
friend succeeded in having his own way. 
He was glad to see that a new training 
ship was to be established at Queenstown, 
and to learn that the Northampton was 
finding no difficulty in recruiting men in 
Ireland ; but he wished to know what the 
complement of the Northampton was, 
and how many of these so-called adults 
over 18 years of age she was supposed to 
train. It was a good thing that dock- 
yard and marine schools were to be 
placed under the inspection of the 
Education Department, and he trusted 
that the Commandants over these 
schools would no longer be allowed to 
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AUSTRALIAN COLONIES (CUSTOMS 
DUTIES) BILL. 


On the Motion for Third Reading, 


Compensation Bill. 


Market Gardeners’ 


turn boys out, and to send them to 
parish schools, merely because parents 
failed in their duty, and took no trouble 
to make their children attend the classes 
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regularly. 
Mr. E. ROBERTSON thanked tHe COLONIES (Mr. Sypney Boux- 
the Committee for the valuable Ton, Tower Hamlets, Poplar) said, some 





Debate which had taken place. He had | Amendments had been put down by the 
no wish to curtail discussion, but he hon. Member for the Kirkdale Division 
desired to appeal to the Committee) ‘of Liverpool, but, having looked into 
to allow the Vote under consideration, |them, he was convinced they were not 





Vote 1,andthe Supplementary Vote, to be | | 
taken now. If those Votes were agreed | 
to that night there would of course be 
further opportunities of discussion at the | 
Report stage. If his request were acceded 
to the Government would be able to} 
introduce the Loan Bill—which was the | 
most important part of the programme— 
two days earlier than they otherwise | 
could. If the Votes which he had 
mentioned were postponed until Thurs- | 
day it would be all the longer before) 
they could approach what, after all, was 
the real kernel of the question. 

*Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON aid, | 
that he had no objection to the Vote for | | 
the men being taken now, because he | 
thought that the statement of the hon. 
Member respecting that Vote had given 
general satisfaction. But upon the Vote | 
for the money a number of hon. Members 
wished to speak, and it would, therefore, 
not be unreasonable that it should be put 
off to another day. Then the Supple- 
mentary Vote raised important questions 
of policy, including one affecting the 
Estimates of future years, namely, the 
amount that India should contribute for 
the services of the Navy in Indian waters, 
He suggested that there should be a com- 
promise, and that the Committee should 
agree to the Vote for the men, but 
adjourn the Vote for the wages to a 
future day. 


Vote agreed to. 


Progress reported, and the House 
resumed. 
Admiral Field. 





necessary, and he hoped the hon. Member 
would not press them. 

Sir G. BADEN-POWELL (Liver- 
pool, Kirkdale) assented. 


Bill read 3°. 


MOTIONS. 


TRAMWAYS (IRELAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Sir J.T. Hibbert, Bill to amend 
the Tramways and Public Companies (Ireland) 
Act, 1883. 


Bill presented, and read first time; to be 
a second time upon Tuesday, 26th March, 
and to be printed. [ Bill 166.] 


LAND VALUES (TAXATION BY LOCAL 
AUTHORITIES (NO. 2) BILL. 
On motion of Mr. Naoroji, Bill to provide 


for the Taxation of Land Values by Local 
Authorities, 


Bill presented, and read first time ; to be 
read a second time upon Wednesday, 3rd April, 
and to be printed. [Bill 167.] 


MARKET GARDENERS’ COMPENSATION 
(No. 2) BILL. 


Order for Committee read, and dis 
charged ; Bill committed to the Stand- 
ing Committee on Trade, &e., to which 
the Market Gardeners’ Compensation 
(No. 1) Bill is Committed. 


House adjourned at Five minutes 
after Twelve o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Wednesday, 13th March 1896. 


The House met at Ten minutes after 
Twelve of the clock. 


NEW WRIT. 
For the Borough of Bristol (East 
Division), v. Sir Joseph Dodge Weston, 
Knight, deceased.—( Mr. Thomas Ellis.) 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


BOARDS OF a (IRELAND) 

Mr. D. CRILLY (Mayo, N.) rose to 
move the Second Reading of the 
Boards of Guardians (Ireland) (Con- 
stitution and Powers) Bill. He was 
not, he said, inviting the House to 
sanction any novel or sensational pro- 
gramme or policy. The question of the 
reform and enlargement of the constitu- 
tion and powers of Boards of Guardians 
in Ireland, with the cognate question of 
the construction of labourers’ dwellings, 
was one which for years had been sub- 
mitted to the judgment of the House 
whenever the chances of the ballot, or 
the opportunities of the Session, permitted 
the Irish Members to state their case. 
He thought he could confidently ask both 
sides of the House to lend their co- 
operation in carrying the Second Reading 
of the Bill. Of course he need not say 
that he exempted the representatives of 
Ulster landlordism. It was, however, 
with that exception the vaunt of the 
Conservative Party, that, while they 
repudiated, and were prepared to offer 
the most strenuous opposition to, any 
settlement of the Irish difficulty on the 
lines of the Home Rule Bill, which they 
described as a treasonable measure, they 
were willing to welcome and to give to 
the Irish people a reasonable scheme of 
reform. He trusted that he would show 
that the reasure which he now submitted 
on behalf of the Irish Party was such a 
reasonable scheme of reform, and in that 
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event, in view of their past declarations, 
he could call upon the Conservative Party 
for their support. On the other hand 
he thought he was entitled to look to the 
Government and its supporters for their 
hearty assistance. They had already, in 
the Local Government Act of last year, 
recognised the equity and the wisdom of 
most of the leading principles embodied 
in the present Bill. Surely it was not 
in the creed of Liberalism to-day that 
what was given by the Liberal Party in 
1894 to the democracy of England and 
Wales, was to be withheld in 1895 from 
the democracy of Ireland. And as to 
the proposals which he submitted with 
the view of enabling Boards of Guar- 
dians in Ireland, in conjunction with 
other administrative authorities, to im- 
prove and ameliorate the condition of the 
Trish labourer and bring home to him a 
higher standard of comfort, he again 
looked to the Chief Secretary for his 
valuable aid ; because, it was only the 
other day that the right hon. Gentleman 
admitted that he and his colleagues in 
the Government believed that the La- 
bourers Acts in Ireland as they stood at 
present were imperfectand unsatisfactory, 
and that the Government intended to 
deal with the question. He, therefore, 
hoped that to-day he would find the 
right hon. Gentleman in a position to 
accompany him along the lines laid down 
in the Bill, as calculated and likely to 
make the lot of the Irish labourer a 
happier and a healthier one. This was 
a Bill of much moment to Ireland. The 
Irish National Party held that its 
effective application to their country 
would produce wholesome and very far- 
reaching beneficial effects. The Bill 
divided itself into four parts. The first 
part showed how they would definitely 
frame the constitution of Boards of 
Guardians in Ireland; the second part 
indicated the manner in which they 
would conduct the poor law elections ; 
the third part provided for the presenta- 
tion and hearing of poor law election 
petitions and the fourth part showed 
how in association with the poor law 
administration they would simplify and 
expedite the working of the Labourers 
Acts. Roughly taken, however, the Bill 
divided itself into two parts; the first 
dealing with the organisation and status 
of Poor Law Boards, and the second 
declaring how Poor Law Boards couid 
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help in administering the Labourers | 
Acts and in quickening them into life. | 
Let them reason by analogy, and see 
whether they could read what was going 
to take place to-day in what had taken 
place in the past. On the 2Ist of 
March 1893, the present Secretary of | 
State for India, who was then President | 
of the Local Government Board, intro- 
duced the Local Government Bill for 
England and Wales. In giving an indi- 
cation of what the Bill proposed to do, 
the right hon. Gentleman used these 
words :— 


‘* We propose to abolish, firstly, all er-officio or 
non-elective Guardians. We propose to abolish 
all qualifications for Guardians, and we propose 
that the electors of the Guardians shall be the 
same constituency as that I have mentioned for 
the Parish Council, namely, the County electors 
and the Parliamentary electors. We propose 
that there shall be no plural voting, no proxy 
voting and no voting papers, but voting by 
ballot and one man one vote. The body so 
elected will hold office for three years, one third 
of the members retiring every year, thus secur- 
ing continuity of administration, and at the 
same time bringing to bear on the body at short 
intervals the judgment of public opinion.”’ 


How were that speech and those proposals 
received by the Gentlemen who were 
likely to oppose the present Bill? The 
Bill to which he referred contained 
drastic proposals ; it revolutionised to a 
large extent the social, and to some 
extent the political, life of England and 
Wales. Yet it was hailed from the 
Front Opposition Benches, and from 
the Benches behind, absolutely with 
anthems of triumph. Everybody brought 
myrrh and frankincense to the right 
hon. Gentleman. His was a superb 
statement! What lucidity of explana- 
tion! What kindliness of tone! 
What did the Leader of the Opposition 
say in regard to the English Local 
Government Bill? The right hon. 
Gentleman said :— | 
| 
‘That it is desirable in any case to extend the | 
system of local self-government in large areas 
by county councils, and in small areas b 
parochial councils and otherwise, we are ail 


agreed. 


The right hon. Gentleman stated that 
they wereall agreed that the proposals 
contained in the Bill of the Secretary 
for India (Mr. H. H. Fowler), should be 
accepted by the House. The hon. and 
learned Member for the Isle of Wight 
(Sir R. Webster), also said that as far as 
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he could—that was individually—with- 
out departing from his own views, it 
would be a pleasure to him to facilitate 
the progress of the Local Government 
Bill. Where did the pleasure come in! 
The hon. and learned Gentleman was 
referring to a Bill that proposed to 
abolish all ea-officio and non-elective 
guardians and all qualifications for 
membership ; that simply established one 
man one vote in these elections; that 
compelled the Constitution to recognize 
that in future there should be no voting 
by proxy and no plural voting, and that 
provided that the voting should be taken 
by ballot. All the leaders of the Oppo- 
sition were present then. Their absence 
to-day showed how much interest they 
took in Ireland. What would they do 
to-day if they were present? The great 
bulk of the Conservative Party simply 
accepted that Bill, and took no Division 
upon it. The hon. and learned member 
for Mid Armagh (Mr. Dunbar Barton) 
moved no Amendment to the Second 
Reading of the Bill. Was he going to 
pursue the same course to-day! On the 
former occasion, one of the leaders and 
one of the taskmasters of the hon. and 
learned Member, had said that the Bill 
should be accepted, and the hon. and 
learned Member and the other Ulster 
representatives of landlordism came to 
heel very quickly. It would indeed be 
a wonderful, unique, and curious Parlia- 
mentary phenomenon if, when a measure 
on the same lines was proposed in regard 
to Ireland as had been accepted for 
England and Wales, they did not find 
the hon. and learned Member for Mid 
Armagh or one of his friends coming 
down to the House to oppose it. The 
reason for this was known in Ireland. 
In the history of Moslem conquest, the 
most bitter opponents that their kith 
and kin then had were those sprung 
from the loins of Christian people. He 
would only say that, despite the oppo- 
sition which would doubtless be shown 
from some of the Ulster Members, he 
trusted that the Bill would be carried. 
But apart altogether from the appeal 
which he would have made to English 
and Scotch Conservatives, he recognised 
their consistency in not being present to 
oppose the Bill. He wished them, in 
their absence, joy of their allies. He 
could appeal with confidence to hon. and 
right hon. Gentlemen on the Ministerial 
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side of the House to act towards Ireland 
in 1895 as they acted towards England 
and Wales in 1894. The lines of last 
year’s Act had been followed in the 
present Bill. [The hon. Member then 
ded to read Clauses | to 6 of the 
Bill, and continued.| Clause 7 simply 
rovided, as in the glish Act, that a 
third of the Guardians should go out 
each year, and be returned in the same 
way as they are in England and Wales 
and in Scotland. It was not necessary 
for him to refer to Parts 2 and 3 of the 
present Bill, because they were purely 
technical and consequential parts of the 
Bill, and provided for the holding of 
poor law elections, and for the hearing 
of election petitions. He would pass now 
to Part 4, which was one of the most 
important parts of the Bill, dealing with 
the Amendment of the existing Labourers 
Acts in Ireland. He had heard it urged, 
in opposition to this portion of the Bill, 
that it was a matter which should have 
been dealt with in a separate Bill. 
He said, and those associated with him 
said, that they were amply justified in 
grafting on this Bill a clause to amend 
the Labourers’ Acts for two reasons 
first, because there was a close association 
between the Irish Parliamentary Party 


and the labourers’ cause. They had | 


always championed the labourers’ cause 
in season and out of season, On these 
benches and on platforms they had 
declared that the lot of the Irish 
labourer should be improved. They were, 
therefore, only too glad to take the 
earliest opportunity of trying to do some- 
thing to simplify the Labourers’ Acts, 
and make the position of the labourers 
clearer, higher, and better than it was at 
the present moment. That was the first 


reason why, as he urged, this clause | 


should be grafted on to this Bill. They 


were justified in this by the second | 


reason—and that was the intimate rela- 
tionship existing between the various 
unions in Ireland and the Labourers’ 
Acts as they were at present. It was a 
well-known fact in the social life of 
Ireland, that the unions were simply the 
go-between as regarded the labourers 
and the Government authorities. During 
all the years which had _ intervened 
since the Act was passed, 101 unions 
had petitioned the Local Government 
Board to confirm 28,304 cases. He was 


very glad indeed to hear that the right | 
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,hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary, 
whose sincerity in these cases they all 
recognised, had put his hand to this 
plough, that he recognised the claims of 
_ the labourers and was going to deal with 
|them. It was very hard to get a private 
| Bill through the meshes of that House, 
and he trusted, if he failed, the Chief 
Secretary would succeed in his laudable 
endeavours to improve the position of 
the Irish labourers. The applications 
through the 101 unions had to pass 
through the hands of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, and he was sorry to say 
those of the Privy Council. All he 
could say was that if the right hon. 
Gentleman brought in a Measure dealing 
with this question, the Irish Party 
would grant the Bill, satisfactory as no 
doubt it would be, their faithful and 
undivided support. In urging his own 
Bill, being first in the field, they were 
anxious to deal with the question 
thoroughly. They held that there was 
no class which deserved more considera- 
tion and more kindly treatment than the 
Irish labourer. Everybody knew that 
the life of the Irish labourer was one 
|incessant struggle against misery and 
jhardship. He asked the House to 
imagine what the Irish labourer felt and 
what his wife and family must suffer, 
particularly in a period of distress like 
the present! He therefore appealed to 
the House in a spirit of humanity to give 
these men at all events the protection 
of the little house to which, under the 
existing law, they were perfectly and 
_ justly entitled. Undoubtedly there was 
urgent necessity for doing something to 
simplify the existing process. What is 
the result of the existing difficulties? 
Only 12,937 applicationshad been passed, 
or considerably less than 50 per cent. of 
the total, which was 28,304. Out of the 
12,937 cases, in only 10,352 had cottages 
been provided. Somebody must be at 
fault. It might be Parliament, or it 
might be the officials in Dublin Castle. 
Why should they not take cognisance of 
the fact? Why, seeing that they were 
supreme, should they not disentangle the 
difficulty and make the path of the 
labourer easier! Why not take the task 
in hand? It is worth undertaking. 
Had there been any loss to the State? 
Had there been a loss on the houses 
which had been built? Out of the 10,352 
cottages authorised, 10,272 were already 
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occupied. How had the unions been 
repaid? How had these poor fellows 
met their liabilities to the State through 
the intermediary, the union, for the 
last 15 years, through strife and stress 
and poverty! Why, at the present 
moment, although it was a floating 
population, they found that out of the 
money advanced there wasonly something 
like £6,000 o0f arrears due at that moment. 
He reasoned, from the figures and the 
statements he had mentioned, that it was 
worth while to deal with this question. 
It was, indeed, the duty of Irishmen to 
deal with it because they knew their 
countrymen ; and he was sure that the 
labourers of Ireland would recognise 
that they would never lack champions 
for their cause among the Members from 
Ireland. Parliament by its repeated 
efforts had recognised the necessity of 
passing Acts dealing with the labourers 
of Ireland; but, unfortunately, the 
House of Commons dealt with the 
question in a pettifogging spirit, and 
by tinkering methods, and thus there 
was always arising this chronic sore, 
to which it was called upon year after 
year to apply remedies. If, on the 
other hand, the House of Commons had 
dealt with the question in a broad, 
statesmanlike way, this social difficulty 
would have disappeared for ever. The 
blot of the Labourers Acts in Ireland at 
present was the interference of the 
Privy Council. It would simplify 
matters to get rid of the Privy Council 
altogether. This was the department of 
circumlocution, of routine, of waste of 
time, and of the loss of money; and, 
while applications from Boards of Guar- 
dians were being laboriously considered 
by the Privy Council, the unfortunate 
labourers might either die or go to the 
workhouse. He maintained that once 
they had entrusted the Local Govern- 
ment Board with power to deal with 
these applications from Boards of Guar- 
dians, the final settlement of them should 
rest with the Local Government Board. 
Had not the Privy Council enough to do 
in Ireland in attending to great Imperial 
questions without having placed before 


it a miserable little case as to whether a 
labourer’s cottage in Skibbereen or Ros- 
trevor should be built or not? The 34th 
Clause, dealing with an Order of the 
Local Government Board, was intended 
to get rid of the Privy Council in 
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matters which lay between the unions 
and the Local Government Board. It 
was also sought to take advantage of the 
2nd Schedule of the Housing of the 
Working Classes Act, 1890, empowering 
the Land Commission to advance mon 
to local authorities. The first part of the 
Bill, dealing with the constitution and 
powers of the Boards of Guardians, prac- 
tically embodied the provisions of the 
Act of 1893-94 applying to England and 
Wales. That was a Bill which was not 
opposed on its Second Reading, and its 
introduction was received by the House 
in a kindly spirit. No Irish Member on 
that occasion opposed the Bill, though 
he was now surprised to find that some 
Irish Members were disposed to oppose 
similar provisions being granted as were 
in force in England and Wales simply 
because they would apply to Ireland. 
He was confident that the Conservative 
Party would support the first part of the 
Bill, and he thought the Trish Members 
could also depend upon receiving the 
support of the majority of Members on 
the Government side of the House. If 
the House accepted the Bill, and even- 
tually passed it, hon. Members would 
simply be giving to Ireland an instal- 
ment of that justice which the English 
people had so long and so unwisely with- 
held from her. He concluded by moving 
the Second Reading of the Bill. 

Mr. P. J. POWER (Waterford, E.), 
in seconding the Motion to read the Bill 
for a second time, said its objects were 
two—(1) to expedite the working and to 
cheapen the expenses connected with the 
Labourers Acts in Ireland ; and (2) to 
reform to some extent the Local Autho- 
rities in Ireland. He thought that 
nothing in our time had done more to 
improve the general aspect of Ireland 
than the Labourers Acts, and he main- 
tained that the House ought to do all 
that lay in its power to facilitate the 
working of the Acts. No matter how 
anxious the Boards of Guardians were 
to put the Acts into operation, it took 
two years before the Boards of Guar- 
dians could erect a cottage. This state 
of things was largely brought about by 
the appeal which had at present to be 
made to the Privy Council. Sometimes 
applicants had to wait for months before 
the Privy Council could hear the appeals 
made to them, and this was one of the 
great delays in the working of the Acts 
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which this Bill was designed to reform. 
In 1883, when the hon. Member for the 
Scotland Division of Liverpool (Mr.T. P. 
O'Connor) introduced his Bill dealing 
with the condition of labourers in Ire- 
land, those who framed it were at a loss 
as to which body should be saddled with 
the responsibility of working the Acts. 
There were no popular Boards in Ire- 
land, and for a long time the framers of 
the Bill of 1883 did not know on whose 
shoulders the responsibility should be 
placed. Boards of Guardians in Ireland 
could not be said to be representative in 
any sense of the word. Half of them 
were nominated by the Government, and 
half were elected on a particularly fancy 
Franchise. Nowadays they heard a great 
deal about “one man one vote,” but in 
Ireland, under the Poor Law administra- 
tion, it was a question of one man pos- 
sessing 10, 20, 30, or 36 votes in an 
electoral division. A landlord might 
hold property in four electoral divisions, 
bringing his voting strength up to 144 
votes. It was ultimately decided, how- 
ever, to throw the responsibility on the 
Boards of Guardians. The late Colonel 
King-Harman, when the Bill was intro- 
duced, said that if they gave the elected 
Boards of Guardians the power to work 
the Act it would remain a dead letter. 
There were some persons in Ireland who 
were always endeavouring tostir up ill-feel- 
ing between the labourers and the farmers 
of Ireland ; but he maintained that sta- 
tistics proved this fact, that if they looked 
to districts where the Nationalists and 
the elected Guardians ruled the Board an 
honest endeavour had been made to work 
the Acts, whereas, if they looked at dis- 
tricts where the so-called champions of 
the labourers existed, where the ex-officio 
Guardians still held power, they would 
fnd as a rule that the Labourers 
Acts had remained a dead letter. 
He remembered well that an Ulster 
Member, the late Sir Charles Lewis, 
often regretted that the Board of Guar- 
dians in his district did not do their 
duty to the labourers. It was only 
right that the Government should bear 
in mind that there were Unions in Ire- 
land—particularly in the west—where 
the poverty of the ratepayers was so 
great that there would be much diffi- 
culty in throwing any further burden upon 
them in the working of the Poor Law. 
In round numbers the erection of a 
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cottage and securing the plot cost £130, 
but no more than Is. a week or £2 12s. 
a year could be obtained from the 
labourer. Interest had to be paid on the 
£130 ; and the result was, that a large 
portion of the cost fell on the ratepayers. 
Whether by offering money at a reduced 
rate, or by some other means, he thought 
something might be done to relieve the 
poor ratepayers of the West of Ireland 
of this difficulty. They would probably 
be told by hon. Members who represented 
the Conservative interest in Ulster that 
jobs had been perpetrated by the Boards 
of Guardians, that they had shown great 
incapacity, that they were not worthy of 
being intrusted with further powers, 
and that but for the ea-oficio Guardians 
there would have been more jobs per- 
petrated and more incapacity displayed. 
But that was an exaggeration. In 
Leinster and Munster, at all events, the 
Boards receive very little assistance from 
the ex-officio members; but when this 
argument of jobbery was referred to, 
he was always reminded of the adminis- 
tration of ex-officio Guardians and grand 
juries in his own county, where by a 
very gross job they had unjustly saddled 
the ratepayers with a cost of many 
thousands of pounds a year in relation 
t» a county railway. Allusion had been 
made to the way in which the Irish 
labourer paid his debts. Despite his 
poverty, and the small wage he could 
obtain, the Irish peasant paid his rent 
with remarkable punctuality, and he had 
borne his hard lot with great patience 
and self-respect. It had been stated 
that the solution of the difficulty with 
regard to the poverty of the Irish labourer 
was emigration. But he wished it to be 
emphatically known that the whole 
Nationalist Party would set their faces 
dead against any proposal for further 
emigration from the country. They be- 
lieved that Ireland was capable of im- 
provement, and under fair conditions 
could maintain her people; and the 
Irish Party would in future endeavour 
by all the means at their disposal to 
stop what had been justly termed the 
hemorrhage of the nation’s blood. The 
Bill proposed to abolish ea-officio Guar- 
dians, and he saw no reason why they 
should not be abolished in Ireland as in 
England. He might be told, in opposi- 
tion to this proposal, that the landlords 
in Ireland paid half the rates; and, 
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further, that they paid the entire poor | self-respecting though poor citizens, and 
rate in cases where the valuation was with that object he seconded the Motion 
£4 and under. That might be so, but for the Second Reading of the Bill. 

did anyone suppose that the landlord) Mr. DUNBAR BARTON (Armagh, 
did not cover that cost in increased Mid) said, he had two faults to find 
rent? For his own part, he regretted to| with the able speeches with which the 
say—and he spoke free from bias—that | Bill had been introduced. In the first 
gentlemen of birth, education, and place, he regretted the hon. Members 
wealth in Ireland had not a stronger had omitted some matters material to 
sense of their duties as landlords and the House to know before forming its 
citizens. With the leisure and advan-| judgment upon the Bill, and he would 
tages they possessed they did not take| endeavour to supply these omissions ; 
their proper stand among the people and | and in the second place, he regretted 
work for their amelioration as they ought that the Mover had indulged in some 
todo. It was no fault of the local authori-| observations of bitterness toward those 
ties or of the people that those gentle-| who differed from him politically, like 
men did not occupy the positions which | himself and his friends. He assured 
might be expected of them, for the Irish | the hon. Gentleman that there was no 
people, who were a Conservative people | intention to reciprocate that feeling of 
in the broadest sense of the word, would | bitterness, and he would not imitate the 
be only too ready to welcome and|hon. Gentleman’s tone in anything he 
respect them in those positions of had to say. He proposed to con- 
leading and responsibility which their) sider the Bill in its four parts, and 
opportunities enabled them to fill.) would support his contention that 
He did not view the present system with in many respects it was a crude and 
satisfaction, he would be glad to see the mischievous measure ; and he would rely 
gentry of the district taking their proper | on some observations of the Chief Secre- 
position and their share in local adminis- tary, made since he came into Office, 
tration for the benefit of the people.| which would go so far to show that even 
His remark in no way applied to hon. he would not be able to give unqualified 
Members who sat in the House whose| support toall the provisions of the Bill. 
representative position gave evidence of |The Bill would tend to increase the 
their constituency, he referred to Lein-| already heavy rates all over Ireland, it 
ster and Munster, where landlords, would tend to remove certain very neces- 
instead of being at the head of the) sary safeguards in the administration of 
people and working for the people, had ‘local affairs in Ireland, and to the pro- 
little or no interest in popular local| motion of a great deal of unnecessary 
affairs. He commended the Bill with | litigation. He would make this general 
confidence to the acceptation of the ‘observation in reply to what had been 
House. He did not know that they | said about the English analogy that he 
could be sanguine as to the Bill be-| was not so slavishly devoted to English 
coming law, because Bills dealing with analogy as hon. Members below the 
lesser, though more needed, reforms had | Gangway appeared to be on this occa 
again and again been rejected by the ‘alen. But these hon. Members were 
House and elsewhere. He remembered | never weary of proclaiming the incom- 
the Motion for the Second Reading of | petence of Englishmen to deal with Irish 
a Bill merely to equalise the local fran-| matters; never weary of denouncing 
chise in Ireland with that prevailing in| English institutions ; and yet, when it 
England, being made in 1874 by his suited their purpose, they came forward 
dear departed friend Mr. Richard Power, | with a servile copy of an English insti- 
who was well known in the House.| tution to an extent that he, steadfast 
Every year since had a similar Bill been | Loyalist as he was, was not prepared to 
introduced, and every year rejected.|go. What were the facts, taking them 
The Bill now offered might not be per-| on the hon. Members’ own ground? In 
fect, but it was a Bill for a good object, | the course hon. Members were pursuing 
and if passed and worked honestly he| they were not following, they were in- 
believed it would do much to alleviate! verting, the English precedent. In 
the condition of the poor in his country,| England the County Council Bill was 
to raise them and to enable them to be) first introduced, and then, in proper 
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order, Bills dealing with District Coun- 
cits and Boards of Guardians as sub- 
ordinate to County Councils. But hon. 
Gentlemen below the Gangway had re- 
fused the County Government Bill for 
Ireland with contumely—{An hon. 
Member : “ We preferred Home Rule.” 
—and now they proposed a subordinate 
measure in improper order, putting the 
“cart before the horse,” a form of pro- 
gression he did not intend to associate 
himself with. Taking the first part ofthe 
Bill, the democratising of Boards of Guar- 
dians, as it had been called, three reforms 
were proposed—to abolish the qualifica- 
tion for Guardians now existing, toabolish 
plural voting, and to abolish ea-officio 
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the rent, on the authority of the Com- 
missioners legal and lay, it was stated, 
credited the tenant with the amount of 
the poor rate. His poor rate, then, was 
paid for him, and the landlord did not, 
and could not, charge it in the rent. 
How, with such a state of things existing 
—the landlords over three-quarters of 
Ireland paying the rate, in the remain- 
ing portion the whole—could the Bill be 
justified on the democratic principle and 
the English analogy? [Mr. Bytes here 
interposed a remark.| He would refer 
to that matter now: the hon. Member 
for Bradford had on a previous occasion 
intervened, and he then received his 
answer from the Chief Secretary. The 


Guardians ; and with no sufficient reasons right hon. Gentleman had several times 
had a case been established. The hon. | been asked if he intended to introduce a 
Member who had just spoken had re- Bill to assimilate the Poor Law Franchise 


minded the House in a casual way that 
the incidence of poor-rating in Ireland 
was wholly different from that in Eng- 
land. In Ireland the poor rate on small 
holdings, or on a quarter of the holdings 
all over Ireland, is paid entirely and 
absolutely by the landlords ; and on all 
the other holdings, large or small, half 
the poor rate is paid by the landlords. 
With such a different state of affairs 
how was it possible to argue for the 
application of the same conditions as the 
Franchise and the constitution of the 
Boards as in England? To apply them 
would be an injustice, and any such 
application should be mutatis mutandis. 
But hon. Members said that landlords 





made provision for the poor rate on the | 
rent they exacted, and on this point he | 
referred the House to evidence given 
before the Commission which sat last 
Session. The evidence of two witnesses, 
Mr. W. F. Bailey and Mr. O’Keefe, 
afforded a complete answer to the hon. 
Member for East Waterford. Mr. 
Bailey said— 


‘The rates and taxes have also to be con- 
sidered in the outgoings. ‘They have to be paid 
by the tenant and they are considered in the 
rent and credited to the tenant when fair rent 
is fixed.”’ 


And Mr. O’Keefe said— 


_ ** We make an allowance of the cess and rates 
in favour of the tenant.’ 


Therefore the answer was complete 
that a tenant had the right to go into the 


Land Court, and the Court in fixing 


in Ireland to that in England. On 
February 17th 1893 the question being 
put to him, the right hon. Gentleman 
said very properly— 

‘* Tt must be borne in mind that the incidence 
of Poor Law Rating is different in England.” 


The Chief Secretary would bear that in 
mind when he addressed the House upon 
that Bill. Then the hon. Member for 
Bradford rose and asked why there 
should be that different treatment in 
England and Ireland, and the Chief 
Secretary replied that there was also 
differential treatment in the matter of 
rates. Such was the answer the hon. 
Member received from the responsible 
Minister in the House. 

*Mr. W. P. BYLES, (York W.R., 


Shipley) said, the hon. and learned 
| Gentleman had not appreciated the point 
'of his remark, to the effect that the land- 

lords would be equally eligible for election 
| with the tenants, whether the rates were 
paid by landlord or tenant. 

Mr. DUNBAR BARTON reminded 
the hon. Member that the argument was 
founded on the English analogy, and it 
was not until 1894 that ex-officw guar- 
dians were then abolished. When 
County Councils were established in Ire- 
land, of course the argument would have 
due weight. The same point was in- 
volved in the question the hon. Member 
put to the Chief Secretary, whose answer 
he adopted ; there was a different treat- 
ment in the matter of rates, and that 
accounts for the difference in the 
construction of the boards. Then, on 
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January 11th last year, the hon. Member 
for Kerry put a question, and the Chief 
Secretary replied that in Ireland 
oceupiers paid half the rates, and in 
England they were supposed to pay the 
whole; and when in a supplementary 
question the hon. Member (Mr. Sexton) 
reminded the right hon. Gentleman of 
the ex-officio element and plural voting, 
the Chief Secretary said he did not con- 
ceive that that made enough difference. 
On the replies and arguments of the 
Chief Secretary since he came into Ottice, 
and in full view of the facts and the 
responsibilities of his position, he relied, 
and he had told the House that the 
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correlative with, the difference of rating 
in the two countries. He was not en. 
thusiastic about all the cant they heard 
of equality of institutions between this 
country and Ireland. The land laws of 
Treland differed essentially from those of 
England, and if hon. Members below the 
gangway would not consent to the assimi- 
lation of those laws, it was inconsistent 
on their part to expect assimilation of 
the laws in other directions. He was 
not at all satisfied that the proposals 
contained in this Bill were just, expedient, 
or opportune. Although the Bill pro- 
posed to deal with the Poor Law, yet it 
failed to touch any of the real grievances 


reason for the difference in franchise | which were complained of by the Irish 


and in the constitution of Boards of | people. 


Guardians in the two countries was the 
difference in the incidence of rates, and 
even the fact that there were also «r- 
officio members was not enough to justify 
him in admitting there was anything 
wrong in that state of affairs. That was 
practically the reply of the Chief Secre- 
tary to his own supporters. These hon. 
Members had said this was a landlords’ 
question, but in that he did not agree. 
He spoke for his own constituents, and 
believed he expres-ed the views of small 
farmers so far as he could ascertain 
them, that they had no desire to see a 
proposal like this carried out. Their 
opinion on the economy of the rates was 
that the best way was to have the rate- 
payers fairly represented, and that those 
who paid no rates should not have the 
management of affairs. He believed he 
represented the opinions of farmers small 
and great when he said they did not 
wish to see a change in the constitution 
of Boards of Guardians, which would tend 
to give the power of imposing rates to 
those who paid a very small portion or no 
rates at all. Would the Chief Secretary 
say, if, on the whole, the administration 
of the poor law had been so economical 
as to justify this extension? He had 
found it necessary during his adminis- 
tration tosuspend one Board of Guardians. 


Was it expected that the House would | given. 


consent, with a light heart, to an exten- 


A matter of vital importance, 
like that of the deportation of paupers to 
Ireland, which the Chief Secretary had 
admitted the propriety of dealing with, 
was ignored, and nothing whatever was 
said about the question of the superannu- 
ation of the poor law officers without 
unduly burdening the rates ; in fact, the 
Bill, while not touching any of the griev- 
ances, simply intended to swamp all 
the existing safeguards against mis- 
management. By the second part of the 
Bill, which was hardly noticed by hon. 
Members below the Gangway, it was pro- 
posed to introduce into every electoral 
division in Ireland the whole system of 
Parliamentary Elections by ballot with 
all its inconveniences. There were 142 
electoral divisions in Antrim, 42 in the 
county which he represented, 45 in 
Carlow, 89 in Cavan, and 134 in Clare ; 
and in one-third of those places there 
would be elections by ballot every year, 
accompanied by al] the expense, excite- 
ment, and inconvenience which usually 
attended a Parliamentary Election. 

*Mr. JOHN HAMMOND (Carlow) 
said, the hon. and learned Member was 
mistaken. The number of electoral 
divisions in Carlow was 35, not 45. 

Mr. BARTON said he had.taken the 
figures from Thom’s Directory, but would 
accept those which the hon. Member had 
In County Carlow then, there 
would, in all probability, be some 35 


sion of the powers of guardians, in the | contested elections. 


direction of placing the whole power and 


*Mr. HAMMOND said, that at the 


rating and taxation in the hands of those | utmost there would be only twelve. 


who practically paid no rates at all? 
With regard to the English analogy, 


Mr. BARTON thought the elections 
in County Clare would require a large 


the difference in the constitution of the | number of extra police being sent there. 


" 





buildings only corresponded to, and was 
Mr. Dunbar Barton. 


The cost of the register in the electoral 
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divisions—and every member of the 
public was to be able to obtain a copy of 
it—would be thrown on the rates, and 
he thought this part of the Bill would 
be far from popular in Ireland. Under 
Part 3 of the Bill he, as a lawyer, could 
see, looming in the distance, any number 
of election petitions which would be tried 
by the County Court Judges, and this 
flood of litigation, involving expenses to 
parties and to rates, would give satisfac- 
tion to no one in Ireland beyond the 
county solicitors, to whom it would be 
a mine of wealth. With regard to the 


fourth part of the Bill, he would not | 


yield to any man in his desire to amelio- 
rate the condition of the labourers, but 
he must point out that the Labourers 
Acts were far superior to the English 
Acts in the advantages and _ benefits 
which they conferred upon the class they 
were intended to serve. The sneer of 
the right hon. Member who spoke last at 
the landlords was undeserved, because, 
if it were not for the landlords, thousands 
of labourers would be thrown out of em- 
ployment and reduced to misery and 
starvation. The hon. Member for West 


Limerick, who was entitled to speak on | 


behalf of the labourers, was a member of 
the Labour Commission which inquired 
into their condition, and made several 
recommendations in their favour. That 
Commission, for example, strongly re- 


commended that loans should be made | 


to farmers instead of to the Guardians ; 


that Labourers’ Committees should be | 


established, and many other practical 
suggestions were made. But not one of 
them appeared in this Bill. There was 
a proposal to abolish the right of appeal 
to the Privy Council. It was an exag- 
geration to say that that right of appeal 
was a clog in the wheels of the Labourers’ 


Acts. On the contrary, it was a protec-| 


tion against the cases of tyranny and 
persecution which had, over and over 
again, been proved before the Privy 
Council. Down to the year 1889, only 
220 appeals were made to the Privy 


Council, while thousands of cottages had | 


been sanctioned, so that there could not 
be so very much clogging of the system 
after all ;—-196 of those 220 appeals were 
rejected by the Privy Council. In one 
case it was proposed to reinstate an 
evicted tenant on a farm from which he 
had been evicted. Was that a legiti- 
mate use of the Acts? Then there was 
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| smother case in which it was proposed to 

put a cottage on the lawn of a landlord, 
just opposite his hall door, which could 
only have been proposed to insult him. 
| But it was not only the landlord class 
which made use of this right of appeal, 
‘for the Parish Priest of Tullamore had 
appealed against an attempt to erect a 
cottage on a particular part of the land 
around his parish house, which was to 
| be done for the purpose of annoyance. 
Farmers, too, had appealed. One be- 
jcause the most convenient means of 
access to his farm would be blecked, and 
another because the passage of his cattle 
to his farm would be destroyed. It was 
‘needless to say that in all those cases the 
Privy Council did justice to the aggrieved 
parties. But the worst abuse of ail, 
perhaps, was the attempt, in certain parts 
of Ireland, to erect cottages for old men 
upwards of 70 years of age, which 
/would practically be making the Acts a 
substitute for old age pensions. 

Mr. FFRENCH (Wexford, 8.) said, 
‘that perhaps there were children who 
could pay. 

Mr. BARTON, resuming, said, the 
hon. Member would not suggest that the 
policy of the Act was a policy of charity. 
It was distinctly intended for the work- 
ing labourers, and not for old men past 
their work, however deserving, as a 
shelter for them and their children. He 
wished to mention two or three illustra- 
tions of the kind of cases which were 
brought before the Privy Council. Cap- 
tain Crosbie, a well-known landlord in 
King’s County, built 70 cottages. When 
11 were vacant it was proposed to build 
others. Then on a farm of 40 acres be- 
longing to Miss Bolton, in Nenagh 
Union, Tipperary (a relative, he sup- 
posed, of Mr. Bolton, who became so un- 
/popular, owing to prosecutions in 
Ireland), where there were already two 
‘cottages, it was proposed to put five 
‘more. He admitted that such cases did 
not frequently occur, and that out of the 
thousands of cases there were probably 
‘only 200 like them; but these cases 
| might occur at any time, and when it did 
‘occur it was essential there should be an 
‘independent tribunal to which there 
should be an appeal. He thought the 
Chief Secretary admitted that it was 
|not expedient or safe to dispense with 
an appeal in certain cases. But that 
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there was an appeal to the Local Govern- 
ment Board would be the right hon. 
Gentleman’s answer. The Local Gov- 
ernment Board had reviewed thousands 
of cases, but it was necessary to have a 
further appeal, because he found from a 
return which was before Parliament, 
that the cases he referred to were not the 
only cases of the kind. In an appeal 
from the Tullamore Union it was shown 
that parties desirous of opposing the 
Guardians before the Local Government 
Board inquiry were intimidated from 
attending. 

Tak CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Morey, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne): When was that ! 

Mr. BARTON: It was before 1889. 
The names wereJohnand Jeremiah Hand, 
and the cases would be found in the 
return. Was it not plain that if such 
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self-interest, which would be a real safe- 
guard. When they had this, the Gov- 
ernment would be able todispense with the 
safeguards which at present existed, but 
which he ventured to think wereabsolutely 
necessary in the present condition of 
affairs. 

Mr. M. AUSTIN (Limerick, N.) 
said that, in supporting the Second 
Reading of the Bills, his duty was to 
apply himself to that portion of it which 
dealt with the Labourers Acts, and he 
should recall some of the incidents that 
had come under consideration while he 
sat on the Labour Commission for more 
than three years. There were sub- 
commissioners who were appointed to 
inquire into the working of the Labourers 
Acts and the social condition of labourers 


generally. As a member of the Com- 
|mission who did not subscribe to the 





malice and annoyance had taken place majority report, he must bear his testi- 
in certain places it might go farther and | mony to the efficient manner in which 
others might be intimidated? It was the sub-commissioners did their work, 
necessary that there should be in Dublin and the impartial character of the reports 
a high and independent tribunal where | they laid before the Commission. One 
Guardians could be represented by counsel | of the sub-commissioners was a Mr. 
which would do justice whether land-| O’Brien, who had had a long and inti- 
lords or humbler farmers were concerned. | mateconnection with the Poor Law Board 
In his humble opinion, the Bill was jn Ireland. As far back as 1869 he drew 
erude and mischievous. It tried to de- | upa reporton the condition of agricultural 
mocratise the Poor Law Boards in a/ labourers. 

manner which was unjust and contrary | 

to the facts of Irish life, and inconsistent! Attention being called to the fact 
with the Irish Poor Law. In establishing 'that 40 Members were not present, the 
these elections and election petitions it | House was counted, and, there being 40 
was simply bringing disorder and con- Members present, 

fusion into country life in Ireland, and | 

promoting the possibility of endless liti- In his final Report of 1893, Mr. 
gation. It did nothing to help the | O’Brien said— 

Labourers; 6 followed ‘mone -<f the) ‘<It will probably, I think, be accepted as a 
ee ee ee ie te tablished portion that in few, if 
mission, and simply tried, in a political | any of the countries, with the affairs of which 
sense, in exceptional cases, to expose to we are conversant, has the condition of the class 
annoyance and persecution those who | of agricultural labourers, in regard to house 
unquestionably had been proved to be |iecommodation, ever Deen ‘chsiness than thet 
in danger of annoyance and persecution. | Sony eatelly eo in Ireland in this respect 
For his own part he did not despair of | in even comparatively modern times.’’ 

the future in reference to these matters. | 
He believed that what would improve 
local administration in Ireland ulti- 


yar ln eg estas Pe =i tit that, in spite of the Acts that had been 


people fit to be intrusted with the ad- : : t 
ministration of local affairs, would be the passed, there was still an immense amoun 
of work to be done. Mr. Macrae was 


one of the sub-commissioners appointed 
to travel through the north of Ireland. 


In a subsequent paragraph he noticed a 
counterpoise to this in the remedial Legis- 
lation of the past ten years ; but he added 


expansion of the purchase system, which 
would make the small tenants owners of 
their own lands, liable for their own 
rates, by spreading a spirit of self-|  . He directed attention to the little use made 
reliance and giving them the motive of | of the powers conferred upon rural sanitary 


Mr. Dunbar Barton. 
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authorities, and he said this inaction was not 
attributable to the eatieenyz, Sapettten of the 
cottages, for he described In 

Ballymahon, ‘ the accommodation of the majority 
is still poor, and that of many simply vile.’ 

There was ‘a cabin, 11 feet by 9 feet, with no 
chimney, window, or furniture, oecupied by a 
man and his wife, who had taken in as lodgers a 
women and her five children.’ At Ballymahon 
there was ‘a cabin of one apartment, 15 feet 
by 12 feet, into which was crowded a man and 
his wife, six boys, and three girls, or eleven 
persons in all.’ 

Up to July 1892 the Local Government 
Board had sanctioned schemes for build- 
ing 11,774 cottages, and of this whole 
number nearly 99 per cent. were in the 
provinces of Leinster and Munster. 
That was highly creditable to the farmers 
in the south of Ireland. They had per- 
formed their duty conscientiously, and 
it would be well if the hon. and learned 
Member for Mid Armagh and his friends 
were to take a leaf out of their book. 
[Mr. W. Jonnston: “ God agg 
A representative from the North o 

Ireland said “God forbid!” but he 
trusted that that exclamation would not 
be endorsed by any hon. Member who 
took an interest in the welfare of the 
agricultural labourer. In the last few 
weeks there had been meetings in the 
north attended by the Protestant tenant 
farmers of Ulster, who had declared that 
it was high time that the condition of 
the labourer should be taken into con- 
sideration by that House. The Liberal 
Unionists from the north of Ireland had 
heen warned that they would meet with 
difficulties unless they supported the 
Land Bill before the House for the im- 
provement of the condition of the tenant 
farmers, and if they opposed the present 
Bill they must be prepared to face as 
well an agitation on the part of the 
labourers. One of the objections raised 
by the hon. and learned Member for 
Mid Armagh was, that the Bill would 
take away the present right of appeal 
to the Privy Council. But the series of 
records put in by the sub-commissioners 
pointed to this, that the Privy Council 
was the principal obstaclein the way of the 
practical working of the Labourers Acts 
in Ireland. By removing this barrier 
the Irish Party would do a good service 
to the labourers of Ireland. There was 
no doubt that the operation of the Acts 
had been retarded by the interposition 
of the Privy Council. It was owing to 
its possible interposition that a great 
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many Boards of Guardians had refrained 
from taking the initiative, and they 
were now waiting in hopes that remedial 
Legislation would be carried through 
Parliament. Two years ago he had 
travelled through the south of Ireland 
with the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Cambridge University, and 
the right hon Gentleman said that he 
could not have believed that there ex- 
isted in any part of the Empire such 
dwellings as he then visited, and that he 
would support any measures likely to 
remedy such a deplorable state of things. 
The House was now given an oppor- 
tunity to remedy it. Let them give the 
local authorities power to extend their 
operations, and let them do away with 
the system of constant reference to the 
Local Government Board. When once 
a local authority had approved a scheme 
there ought to be much !ess delay in 
carrying it out than there was now. At 
present, in some cases, eight months 
elapsed before a Local Government 
Board Inspector was sent to the locality. 
Why should he not be sent within a 
month ¢ The hon. and learned Member for 
Mid Armagh had referred to the relations 
of the Irish Party with the labourers. 
He would tell the hon. and learned 
Member that the Irish Party had always 
advocated the claims of the Irish 
labourer, both in the House and out of 
it. It was they who first took action 
on the labourers’ behalf, and little sup- 
port did they get from hon. Members 
who came from the north of Ireland. 
There was this difference between the 
position of the agricultural labourer in 
the north and the position of the 
labourer in the south; to the labourer 
in Ulster no sympathy was extended 
by his Parliamentary representatives, 
whereas the labourers in the south, at 
any rate, had the Home Rule Party to 
voice his cause. As the hon. and 
learned Member for Mid Armagh had 
taken such deep interest in the working 
of the Labourers Acts, he would show 
the hon. Member that there was need 
for a change in the law. Mr. Richards, 
a Sub-commissioner, comparing  agri- 
cultural labourers cottages in Treland 
with those in England, said 


‘*Monmouth was by far the worst of 
the English Unions visited, and, in describing 
what I had seen th re, I felt it my duty to 
draw attention tu the lamentable condition of 
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the cottages, and the absolute joyless condition 
of the agricultural labourers. ere it possible 
to translate the Loughrea labourers into the 
Monmouth cottages, bad as they are, they ought 
to be happy. I have, of course, regarded these 
cottages from our English standpoint and 
made comparisons in my own mind with English 
models,” 

If there were faults in the parts of the 
Bill dealing with the constitution of 
Poor Law Boards, let them be remedied 
in Committee ; but let them not refuse 
to extend to Ireland the principle that 
was embodied in the English Parish 
Councils Bill. He feared that no appeal 
from him would have any effect on hon. 
Members from the north of Ireland, 
who had always opposed schemes for the 
political and social elevation of the 
people of Ireland. He trusted, however, 
that the House would not reject a 
measure that was likely to improve the 
social condition of a class with whom 
they could not fail to sympathise deeply. 
As the right hon. Member for West Bir- 
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prospect in the future to the agricultural 
labourers of Ireland. 

Mr. W. E. MACARTNEY (Antrim, 
8.) claimed that, in regard to Legislation 
affecting Irish agricultural labourers, no 
side of the House had a monopoly. He 
was the last person to withhold from 
Nationalist Members from Ireland the 
credit they certainly deserved for initia- 
ting measures which had been of great 
value to the agricultural labourers, but 
at the same time he claimed recognition 
from them of the fact that those initia- 
tory measures had been supported by 
|Members who represented Ireland in 
|the Conservative interest, while subse- 
quent Acts had been on the 
initiation of himself and other hon. 
Members who represented different 
political opinions in Ireland. The hon. 
Member had used language, of a highly- 
contentious character, and absolutely 
unwarranted, and not at all tending to 
promote the interests he had at heart. 





mingham once said in his Radical days, Having carefully examined the present 
there was no more pathetic picture in| measure he was bound to say that a 
our whole social system than that pre-| more crude and undigested set of pro- 


sented by the agricultural labourer. 
If that remark was applicable to 
the agricultural labourer of England 
it could be applied with ten times 
more force to the condition of the 
agricultural labourer of Ireland. 
It was unnecessary for him to go into 
the causes that placed the agricultural 
labourer in the position he was in. The 


| visions was never offered to the con- 


sideration of this assembly. It was said 
the provisions relating to poor-law 
guardians were moulded on the District 
Councils Acts in England and Scotland, 
but he contended there was no analogy 
whatever between the duties of the 
District Councils and those which de- 





volved upon Boards of Guardians in Ire- 


bad legislation of this country spoke the|Jand. Having been a member of the 
cause. For the past 25 years this House | party which set up Local Government in 
had been engaged in an endeavour to| England and Scotland, he should have 


make the Irish tenant happy, but still 
his condition left much to be desired. 
The wages of an agricultural] labourer in 
Ireland ranged from 7s. to 9s. a week, 
whereas in England they varied from 
lls. and 12s. to 15s. The disparity of 
conditions pointed to a still greater issue, 
and that was the necessity of allowing 
the Irish people to govern themselves 
according their own ideas. Speaking 
especially as the representative of an 
agricultural constituency, knowing that 
the agricultural labourers were _per- 
meated with a desire to elevate their 
condition, and seeing that that desire 





could not be accomplished without the 
aid of this House, he would appeal to 
the House to give a second reading to 
the Bill, as a measure calculated to 
bring comfort and peace and a better 


Mr. M. Austin. | 


no Parliamentary position in opposing 
the establishment of similar Local Gov- 
ernment for Treland. He had always 
been an advocate of the extension to 
Treland of the system of Local Govern- 
ment recently established in England 
and Scotland, and if this Bill were 
likely in any way to accomplish that 
object he should be prepared to follow 
the hon. Member into the Lobby. But 
the Bill would do nothing of the sort. 
It simply was an attempt to tinker with 
one portion of the Local Government of 
Ireland, and it would place a very im- 
portant portion on a basis which would 
be very undesirable, one for which no 
precedent could be found, and which 
would not be advantageous to Ireland. 
For those reasons he could not support 
the Bill. If the Bill could be amended 
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in Committee in any hopeful way he|in that Union was owing to the opposi- 
should be prepared to reconsider his|tion of the elected Guardians. But 
decision, but having carefully looked there were reasons apart altogether from 
through the clauses, he thought it abso-| the views of the elected Guardians for 
lutely hopeless to make this a measure | the Unions being reluctant to put the 


adequate to the circumstances of the 
case, or one which could afterwards be 
worked into what he hoped to see esta- 
blished in Ireland—a system of Local 
Government founded, likethat of England 
and Scotland, on popular representations. 
The hon. Member had alleged that in 
certain parts of Ireland the Labourers 
Acts had been practically a dead letter. 
The Mover of the Bill said that they 
were not necessary in Ulster, and to a 
certain extent he agreed with him. In 
some of the Ulster counties there was 
not the population which would be 
affected by these Acts, but, of course, 
there were other counties, especially in 
the north-east, where there was a large 
agricultural labouring population, and 
where the Acts might, or might not, be 
necessary. He thought, certainly, that 
the hon. Gentleman who seconded the 
Bill went beyond the facts when he 
stated that the cause of the Acts not 
being in operation was the action of the 
ex-officio Guardians or the land owning 
classes. No one who knew the Unions in 
the North of Ireland—no one who knew 
the composition of the Boards of Guar- 


_Acts into operation. The report of Mr. 
| W. Little, the senior Assistant Agricul- 
tural Commissioner, pointed eut good 
reasons for these Acts not being so 
‘largely availed of in Ulster as in the 
rest of Ireland. (The hon. Member then 
|referred to page 28 of the Report in 
support of his argument.] The fact was, 
the proportion of fourth-class houses in 
Ulster was much smaller there than in 
the other three provinces. There were also 
| other reasons which had operated, which 
were to be found stated in Mr. Macrea’s 
report. One reason was, that the Boards 
of Guardians were reluctant to burden 
the ratepayers, in view of the prevailing 
agricultural depression. When the 
| Mover of the Bill denounced that House 
' and the authorities in Ireland who were 
connected with the Administration of 
these Acts for their delay and their cir- 
_cumlocution, he seemed not to have ap- 
preciated the bearing of the statistics 
| which he had himself quoted. The hon. 
|Member told the House that up to the 
3lst of March last year, there were 
10,352 houses built, and of these there 
| were 10,272 houses let. When they found 


dians—could doubt that these bodies | that with an average rent of 9d. per 
were beyond the control of the land- week there were arrears to the extent 
owning classes. He had a pretty large | of £6,548, they must not be surprised if 
acquaintance with the counties in Ulster,|some Unions viewed with alarm the 
and he could not put his hand on a/| extension to their Unions of a system 
single Union in which there was an oper- | which would entail a heavy burden. 
ative majority of ex-oficio Guardians who, Mr. AUSTIN: Improve the system 
could carry the Board with them in all | of collection. 

matters. The hon. Member who hadde-- Mr. MACARTNEY: The hon. Mem- 
nounced the action of the ex-officio Guar-| ber has not placed in the provisions of 
dians would be surprised if he went ‘of the Bill any proposal for improving 
down to one of these Boards of Guar- | the system of collection. The reasons of 
dians in Ulster on a day when there was | these arrears, so far as he knew, was 
a paid post to be filled up. He would| this: in many cases the houses were 
find, generally, that the candidate of the | derelict. They had been left by the 
elected Guardians would in all, or nearly | labourers who had gone away, and when 
all, cases be carried, against what was the houses were not let the loss fell upon 
called the candidate of the ex-officio} the Union. Arrears also arose from the 
Guardians. It was perfectly absurd for fact that the tenants of Boards of Guar- 





anybody to argue that the fact that the 
Labourers Acts were not in operation in 
North-east Ireland was due to the action 
of the land-owning class. He might 
take one Union in his own Division. It 
was a notorious fact that the difficulty 


dians, like many other tenants, declined 
to pay on the ground that the rent was 
unreasonable. Hon. Members, there- 
fore, must understand that the example 
which was set in Unions in the South of 
Ireland had a great effect on Unions in 
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other parts of the country in intimi- 
dating them from applying the Acts. 
On the other hand, he admitted that 
some of the Boards of Guardians dis- 
played an absolutely unaccountable and 
foolish reluctance to provide necessary 
accommodation for the labouring popula- 
tion. He believed that in Ballymena Union 
a great deal of natural excitement and 
irritation among the labourers had been 
caused by being deprived of the advan- 
tages of the Acts—excitement which 
would have been avoided if the Guar- 
dians had taken a sensible course, 
and at once entered upon the scheme. 
Apparently the information obtained by 
the Assistant Agricultural Commis- 
sioners in Ireland had had a strong 
effect upon Mr. William Little. In pre- 
senting his views to the Commission, 
and in dealing with the extension of the 
Irish Labourers’ Acts to England, he 
gave as a reason for opposing the exten- 
sion, that any general application of the 
principle of providing house accommo- 
dation by local popularly elected bodies 
would open the door to any amount of 
jobbery, favouritism and _ corruption, 
He added that it was only as a last re- 
sort that this plan should be adopted. 
These views of Mr. Little were not taken 
from any action of the Boards of 
Guardians in Ulster ; and therefore they 
must be drawn from experience of the 
other three provinces. There was nothing 
in Mr. William O’Brien’s report which 
could be brought with any success 
against the view expressed by Mr. 
Little, and that view would be sustained 
by anyone who had investigated the 
actions of some of the Boards in the 
south. What was the real reason that 
the policy of these Acts had not com- 
mended itself to the Boards in the north ? 
Mr. MacRae stated that a highly repre- 
sentative authority had informed him 
that the farmers did not wish to create a 
new order of labourers who would have 
the control of the situation. That was 
the fact. He agreed with the hon. 
Member who moved the Second Reading, 
that something ought to be done to in- 
crease the effectiveness of the Irish 
Labourers’ Acts, but he defied the hon. 
Member to point to any provision in the 
Bill having that result. It was alleged 


by an hon. Member, who quoted the 
Mr. Macartney. 
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authority of Mr. William O’Brien’s re 
port, that the Privy Council’s jurisdie- 
tion caused a delay of two years. If 
Mr. O’Brien had been quoted in full, it 
would have been found that the action of 
the Privy Council had very little to do 
with the delay. It was owing, on the 
one hand, to the procrastination of the 
Boards of Guardians, and on the other 
to the procrastination of the Local 
Government Board. Mr. O’Brien, in 
his report, referred to the statements 
made by three Clerks of Unions, and 
nearly all the recommendations referred 
to the machinery of the Acts which 
operated long before the Privy Council 
came in. They stated that nine-tenths 
of the delay was due entirely to the pre- 
scribed forms of procedure. It was 
against the machinery of the Acts, as 
worked by the Boards of Guardians and 
the Local Government Board, that Mr. 
O’Brien brought the most serious charges. 
With 90 per cent. of the schemes under 
the Acts, the Privy Council had nothing 
todo. Their jurisdiction only operated 
where compulsory powers for the acquisi- 
tion of land were taken, or where the 
ratepayers petitioned against the pro- 
visional order sanctioned by the Local 
Government Board. Did anyone pro- 
pose to do away with any appeal from the 
Local Government Board! Mr. O’Brien 
himself did not propose to have the 
Local Government Board as the final 
authority. He suggested the County 
Court or the Court of Appeal to the 
Irish Land Commission for the position. 
Did any hon. Gentleman from Ireland 
really believe that if the appellate juris- 
diction in these cases was given to the 
Land Commission, any step of procedure 
would be taken an hour earlier! The 
Appellate Court of the Land Commission 
had as much work to do as any court in 
Ireland ; while, on the other hand, the 
Privy Council exercised their appellate 
jurisdiction in a manner injurious to the 
interests of the ratepayers or to the 
principle of the Labourers’ Acts? In 
the year 1889—the last for which de- 
tailed returns were available—the Privy 
Council had 162 of these petitions 
against schemes before them. Of that 
number, 72 were presented by owners 
who were also occupiers of the land, and 
78 were presented by occupying tenants. 
Therefore a majority of the whole 
number were presented, not by the 
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land-owning class, but by the tenants. | Housing of the Working Classes Act of 
Nine joint petitions were presented by 1890. He could not conceive what 
owners and occupiers, and three petitions advantage would arise from the change. 
were presented by cess payers. What It seemed to him that néither the Mover 
was the result of these 162 petitions’| nor the Seconder had taken the trouble 
Seventy-six of the schemes were ahan-| to make themselves even superficially 
doned by the Boards of Guardians. That | acquainted with the provisions of that 
alone was a very strong confirmation of | Act. Then he could not understand 
the necessity for having an authority | for what reason it was proposed to re- 
like the Privy Council to supervise these | enact in Clause 40 the provision of the 
provisional schemes. Eight petitions | Labourers Act of 1885, which was 
were withdrawn, and the Provisional repealed in 1886, on the Motion of Lord 
~— confirmed ; 12 schemes, though | FitzGerald, the representative of the 

, were confirmed by the Privy| Government. Clause 41, which prac- 
Council, and the remaining 66 schemes | tically repealed Section 14 of the Act of 
were amended. In 99 per cent. of 1886, was most objectionable. Hon. 
the cases in which schemes were | Members from Ireland took great credit 
amended, it was only in to| for introducing the 14th Section of the 
one or two out of the 30 or 40 Act of 1886. It was the Section which 
colleges dealt with in the Order, that | existed in the Grand Jury Act, and 
objection was taken, and in hare| which gave power to a contractor to 
instances other sites were substituted | enter and take materials, provided com- 
when the evidence justified taking | pensation was given to the owner and 
that action. He therefore submitted occupier. It also provided that a 
that the action of the Privy Council in| labourer’s cottage should not be built in 





dealing with these schemes was abso- 
lutely justified by the merits of the cases 
and by the facts discovered in connection 
with them. He urged in these circum- 
stances that the clause in the Bill 
abolishing the appellate jurisdiction of 
the Privy Council could not be supported 
by evidence. The hon. Member who 
preceded him forgot to inform the House 
that the assistant commissioners who 
had studied the question were them- 
selves of the deliberate opinion that 
some appellate jurisdiction was required. 
Nothing would have a more injurious 
effect upon the extended operation of 
the Labourers Acts in Ulster, than the 
abolition of the appellate jurisdiction 
which now existed. The confidence of 
the ratepayers would he materially 
diminished, and the result would be to 
make Boards of Guardians, who were 
now reluctant to put the Acts in 
operation, still more reluctant to do 
anything to ameliorate the condition 
of the agricultural labourer. No 
Member had produced one tittle of 
evidence to show that the Privy Council 
had improperly exercised their juris- 
diction or that their action had in 
any way put a clog upon the operation 
of the Acts. He should like to have 
some explanation of Clause 31, which 
substituted for the present system of 
arbitration that provided under the 





orchards or demesne lands or home farms, 
or other specified areas in Ireland to 
which, in 1886, the House deliberately 
decided the Acts should not apply. 
Hon. Gentlemen supporting the Bill 
would have the greatest possible difficulty 
in showing a single case in which the 
interests of the labourers had been 
damnified by this provision. In every 
case in which schemes were rejected on 
the ground that they came within the 
exceptions contained in the 14th Settion 
of the Act of 1886, it was shown that 
there were other available sites. The 
proposal to repeal this Section would 
introduce considerable prejudice to that 
portion of the measure which dealt with 
the Irish Labourers Acts, and he thought 
hon. Gentlemen would be well advised 
in withdrawing it. The hon. Member 
who moved the Second Reading said 
the Bill would confer immeasurable 
benefits on the labouring population of 
Ireland. If he believed that to be the 
ease, his general position with regard to 
the Bill as a whole would be considerably 
altered. But he did not see any single 
provision in that part of the Bill which 
dealt with the amendment of the 
Labourers Acts which would hasten in 
any degree the operation of these Acts. 
He did not see any proposal which would 
give any impulsion to the policy of these 
Acts in those districts in the North of 
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Treland, where he believed the labourers | they had spread their nets very wide for 
had just reason to complain of the| that purpose. He had been for some years 
present action of Boards of Guardians. |a Poor Law Guardian and Chairman of 
The clauses of the Bill dealt with| the Wexford Board of Guardians. As 
matters entirely outside the present | such, he could bear testimony to the fact 
obstacles to the operation of the Acts/that a great many useless and unneces- 
in the north-eastern counties. If he! sary delays occurred in the working of 
could see any possibility of improving | any scheme for the erection of labourers’ 
the measure in that respect he would cottages in Ireland. By far the larger 
give it his cordial assent. But the only | portion of the present Bill dealt with 
proposal of the Bill was to do away with | the constitution of Boards of Guardians, 
very beneficial provisions in the existing and, as far as his personal experience 
law, and in his opinion, so far from | went, he asserted that the efficiency of 
benefiting the labouring population, that | a Board of Guardians was not impaired 
would very considerably prejudice their | by the absence of ea officio members. For 
interests. Those parts of the Bill dealing | many years the ex officio members of the 
with the reform of Boards of Guardians| Wexford Board, with one or two ex- 
were, he believed, entirely defective in | ceptions, did not attend, and the whole 
the machinery which they proposed ; and| management of affairs had devolved 
though he was strongly in favour of the | upon the elected members of the Board, 
adoption in Ireland of the principle of with the result that they had devised a 
local government which now existed in system which practically did. away with 
England and in Scotland, he did not see jobbery, and the Board was in a sound 
that that principle would be advanced by financial position. That Board was the 
this Bill. There were, he believed, strong | first to work the Labourers’ Acts. It 
reasons for differentiating between Boards was now working its fourth scheme, and 
of Guardians as they existed in Ireland | when that was accomplished they would 
and the District Councils which the hon. have erected more cottages than in any 
Member who moved the Second Reading other union in Ireland, and within 17 
held out as their natural counterpart in | of the total number erected in the whole 
England. The Boards of Guardians province of Ulster. The hon. Member 
under the Bill would be entirely con-| told the House that the labourers in 
fined to the administration of the Poor! Ulster did not require cottages as in 
Law, whereas in England the District | other parts of Ireland. 


Councils had a far larger and more ex- 
tended operation. If it was possible by 
any method of amendment to create in 
Treland under this Bill District Councils 
similar to those existing in England and 
Scotland, he would look upon the Bill in 
a totally different spirit. But as that 
was quite impossible, and. as he believed 
the Bill would prejudice their local gov- 
ernment machinery in Ireland, which he 
desired to see altered, he was forced to 
withhold his assent to those portions of | 
the measure dealing with the reform of | 
the Boards of Guardians. 

Mr. P. FFRENCH (Wexford, 8.) 
remarked that the last speaker had said 
that he was not opposed to the establish- | 
ment of County Boards in Ireland. He | 
hoped the time was not far distant when 
they would have such Boards in Treland. 
The hon. Member had also said that the. 
Irish Members were fishing for the votes 
of the agricultural labourers. He 
thought, however, that the Conservatives | 
were also fishing for those votes, and | 


Hr. Macartney. 


Mr. MACARTNEY : I did not say 
that. 

Mr. FFRENCH thought that the 
facts which he had stated proved that a 
Board of Guardians could get on very 
well without ex officios. One good 
feature in the Bill was that it would 
help to expedite matters in regard to 
the building of cottages. In Part 4 it 
was provided that an order should no 
longer be a provisional order, but should 
take effect forthwith. That would save 
much time, and would do away with the 
necessity of going before the Privy 
Council. As matters now stood, if only 
one cottage in a scheme were opposed, 
all the others had to wait. Such a case 
had actually occurred within his own 
knowledge. Another wretched feature 
in the Labourers (Ireland) Acts, which 
this Bill did not deal with, was this. 
When an order became absolute, the 
law enabled the Guardians to go on and 
build, but the Guardians, after comply- 
ing with everything required by the 
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Acts, could not do so because the price 
or the rent to be paid for the land must 
be fixed, and, if the Guardians and the 
owner or occupier of the land could not 
agree as to this, another great delay and 
much expense was incurred before the 
Acts could be worked, the parties havi 

to go before an arbitrator or the Land 
Commission to fix the price to be paid 
for the land. A delay of 8 or 12 months 
was thus incurred, during which time 
the unfortunate Irish agricultural le- 
bourer was left shivering in the cold in 
some hovel, and, perhaps, abusing the 
Guardians for what they were not at all 
to blame.. He therefore suggested that 
there should be some clause providing 
for the adoption of a standard price for 
land until such time as the arbitra- 
tor or Land Commission could deal with 
the matter, when any difference in price 
could be paid or refunded, as the case 
might be; and that, meanwhile, the 
building might be proceeded with. 
There were also some other delays to 
which this Bill did not refer and to 
which it ought to refer. A good deal of 
time was now lost in advertising. That 
time should be shortened, and so much 
interval should not be allowed between 
the advertisements. Another grievance 
related to the matter of proportionate 
divisional charges. He appealed, in con- 
clusion, to the Chief Secretary to allow 
the Bill to pass its Second Reading now, 
and to allow the requisite Amendments 
to be made in Committee. 

CotoneL. SAUNDERSON (Armagh, 
N.) said, that the last speaker appeared 
to be thoroughly acquainted with this 
subject, and had made some sound sug- 
gestions, which, however, were not to be 
found in the Bill. He had heard, for 
the first time, from the Mover of the 
Second Reading of this Bill, that the 
Ulstermen were descended from the 
Moslems. However that might be, he 
doubted whether the speech of the hon. 
Member would appeal to the House. 
They were all agreed that county 
government in Ireland would undergo 
considerable change, probably in the 
near future. He had always advocated 
treating Ireland in a similar way to that 
adopted by the House in treating other 
portions of the Empire ; but this Bill 
was proposed to run on parallel lines 
with the Local Government (England 
and Wales) Act, to accomplish an entirely 
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different object. Roughly, speaking, this 
Bill proposed to take away from the 
cess-payers of Ireland the power to 
decide how the rate was to be employed. 
He thought, though it might be an old- 
fashioned view, that the men who paid 
the rates ought to be the men who were 
to dictate how the rate should be spent 
and applied. If this Bill were allowed 
to pass, the majority of the Guardians 
in Ireland would be persons who paid no 
rates at all. He thought hon. Members 
below the Gangway were perfectly 
aware of the fact that there was no 
class in Ireland more opposed to an 
excessive expenditure of the rates than 
the farming class, who would look upon 
this Bill, when they dispassionately con- 
sidered it, as one which had been intro- 
duced with the object of increasing the 
rates. It was a Bill which was palpably 
brought forward, not for any object 
really beneficial to the welfare and pros- 
perity of the Irish people, but for party 
purposes. It altered the whole method 
of election of Guardians, placing such 
election, not on a ratepaying but on a 
party basis. It made the man who 
elected the Guardian, the same man that 
elected the Member who represented the 
division in the House of Commons ; 
therefore, it was a party election, and 
they all knew how y elections were 
conducted in Ireland. The hon. Mem- 
ber for East Waterford, who seconded 
the Bill, said he longed to see the Irish 
landlords taking their proper place. 
The Irish landlords were always ready 
to take their proper place if they had a 
clear definition of what that proper place 
meant. Perhaps the hon. Member 
meant that that proper place would be 
one of honour and dignity, but after the 
speeches which had been made from 
time to time by the hon. Member’s col- 
leagues as to the proper place to which 
to relegate an Irish landlord, he should 
say that no Irish landlord would be so 
deluded and insane as voluntarily to 
occupy that favourable situation. They 
were told by some leading Irish politi- 
cians that the Irish landlords should be 
treated as doormats, to be jumped upon, 
and by others that their proper place 
was at the bottom of the Irish Channel. 
They were not ready to occupy these 
positions without, at any rate, making a 
protest, He contended that under this 
Bill, an Irish landlord, no matter how 
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good a landlord he might be, would 
stand no chance at all. It was said 
they had the option of election, but he 
denied that the Bill gave any option, 
and although the landlords paid the 
major portion of the rates, they had no 
more chance of being elected in the 
majority of the Unions than they had of 
occupying distinguished positions in the 
seats below the Gangway. It might not 
be out of place if he drew attention to 
what an Irish Board of Guardians, when 
it was not annoyed by the presence of 
ex officios, really meant. One illustra- 
tion of this kind was worth a 
ton of argument and rhetoric. At 
Tulla, in the county of Clare, a 
meeting of the local Board of Guar- 


dians was held for the purpose of elect-| 


ing a medical officer for the Tulla Union 
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crowded the board-room with a series of popular 
songs, which were rendered in capital style and 
received with tumultuous applause.’’ 


If Boards of Guardians never did any- 
thing worse than this there would not 
be much to complain of. But now came 
the business part of the matter. The 
candidates for the post of medical officer 
were Dr. Molony, who seemed to have 
the popular voice in his favour, and Dr. 
Stephen Scanlan. When Dr. Scanlan 


appeared — 


‘he was treated to a torrent of invective by 
one of the crowd, who jumped on 

table and, evidently labouring under intense ex- 
citement, hurled a series of allegations against 
Dr. Scanlan, who was smilingly smoking a 
cigarette with the utmost composure amidst the 
shouts of the crowd. When the chairman took 
his seat there was not the slightest effort made to 
| clear the room.”’ 





Workhouse. It would be admitted that | 

was an important function, and that the | a eee an BS tee Guar. 
Guardians who made the election should | C7" ’ssem ee ea ee 
be in a dispassionate, calm frame of | siderable force of police — in order 
mind, and should elect the gentleman be joer ate — pay reap <a mati 
of their choice simply and solely on the ws aide ”__they ought to have been in- 
side—specially drafted for the occasion. 


ground of his qualifications. The report 
in the newspaper said that the proceed- | After transacting some ordinary busi- 


ings were characterised by confusion and | 


disorder. Twelve out of 13 elected | 208%: the chairman found it impossible 
Guardians were present, but only one | 

ex-officio Guardian me in an appearance, | «Several members of the crowd jumped on 
and he left before the Board sat. the Board table, amid the correspondence and 


Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND (Clare, | books, and shouted that there should be two 


E.): Where is the hon. Member quoting 
from ? 
CotoneEL SAUNDERSON 
that he was quoting from an account 
ublished in the Dublin Daily Express. 
is report has never been contradicted. 
Personally, he knew nothing about the 
matter, but if the hon. Member for Clare, 
as Member for the Division, told them 
there was not one word of foundation 
for the statements, they would accept his 
assurance. He thought, however, it would 
be found that the hon. Gentleman would 
not contradict the report. The Chair- 
man of this remarkable Board of Guar- 
dians was a Mr. Matthew Clew. The 
usual hour of meeting was 12 o'clock, 
but the Chairman did not take his seat 
until half-past 1, although a quorum of 
Guardians was in the room all the time. 
The report stated— 


‘The scene in the room at this time was per- 
fectly indescribable. A gentleman of the name 
of Thomas Kennedy treated the audience which 


Colonel Sawnderson. 


replied 


doctors in the union.”’ 


|The Resolution in support of Dr. Molony 
/was declared to be carried, though it 
_turned out that no one proposed and no 
one seconded him. The chairman in 
vain called for order, and then the clerk, 
Mr. Murphy, who evidently appreciated 
the situation, 


‘‘snatching up his books, beat a hasty retreat, 
while a man was executing a war dance on the 
table. In the closing scenes one of the crowd 
caught the vice-chairman, Mr. Corbett, by his 
coat, and immediatelytwo young fellows jumped 
on the Board table and struck the man a violent 
blow in the face.”’ 


That Report was made some time ago, 
and it had never been contradicted. If 
the House further increased what was 
called the popular element in these 
Boards of Guardians this scene would be 
the predominant order of things in many 
Board meetings. What the hon. Mem- 
bers from Ireland professed to desire by 
this Bill, but which they did not attain, 
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was economy in the administration of 
the Poor Law in Ireland. The Bill 
wanted a more popular representation 
on these Boards, especially of those who 

id no rates. A man who paid no rates 
would have far less desire than the man 
who did to carry on the management of 
the union to which he belonged, at any 
rate with economy. He maintained, 
therefore, that the clauses of the Bill 
which dealt with elections of Guardians 
were simply a certain method to render 
the expenditure in the unions of Ire 
land probably fivefold or sixfold greater 
than it was at present. As to the 
housing of labourers, he said that 
there was no subject in relation to 
Ireland which more entirely enlisted his 
sympathy. The hon. Gentleman who 
seconded the Motion cast certain asper- 
sions on the landlords because they had 
not done their duty in the position in 
which they had been placed. He should 
like some information as to the number 
of cot erected for labourers in 
Ireland by hon. Members who sat below 
the Gangway or above it on the other 
side. The Irish landlords themselves 
had done more in the direction of housing 
the labouring classes than any other 
class in the country, and to that state- 
ment he defied contradiction to be given. 
He trusted that when a County Govern- 
ment Bill for Ireland was introduced and 
passed through the House (he hoped 
before long) it would contain a provision 
giving far larger facilities than at present 
existed, in order to give Irish labourers 
better houses, their own homes, and a 
certain portion, at any rate, of their own 
land. Dealing with the appeal which at 
present existed to the Privy Council, and 
the argument of hon. Members that 
there had been a change of opinion in 
Treland, he said that public opinion in 
Ireland had a way of asserting itself and 
of going far beyond the ordinary rules of 
argument. The man who founded his 
hope on the continuity of Irish affection 
would someday find himself sadly deluded 
As an example of this, he pointed to the 
Chief Secretary. In 1889 there was no 
more popular man in Ireland than the 
right hon. Gentleman. At that time he 
could go all over Ireland without police 
protection ; could he do so now! The 
Nationalist Press used to say that the 
right hon. Gentleman’s name was a very 


popular one ; but the other day he read 
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in a Nationalist paper with a great cir- 
culation a description of the right hon. 
Gentleman. It summed up the right 
hon. Gentleman’s character thus :— 


‘*He has the cruelty of a Caligula and the 
unbridled vice of a Heliogabalus.’’ 


*Mr. SPEAKER interposed amid 

laughter, and reminded the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman that he was not 
speaking to the subject before the 
House. 

CotoneL SAUNDERSON said, that 
hon. Members from Ireland assumed 
that they alone had the cause of the 
Irish labourers at heart. He did not 
wonder at any politician being inclined 
to devote his attention to acquiring the 
sympathies of the Irish labourer, for un- 
doubtedly the Irish working men would 
in Ireland, as in England and Sotland, 
have a hand in returning Members to the 
House. But those who had most opposed 
the erection of labourers’ cottages in Ire- 
land had, undoubtedly, been the farmers. 
Perhaps this Bill was brought forward 
to induce the labourers to believe that 
the main object of hon. Members was to 
serve them. He did not believe that 
such was the main object. Every law 
required the sanction of punishment fol- 
lowing disobedience ; and the building 
of labourers’ cottages was intended as 
the punishment for those who disobeyed 
the political views of hon. Members below 
the Gangway. He remembered pointing 
out to the House three or four years ago 
that a Board of Guardians in Ireland 
had come to the distinct determination 
not to obtain a labourer’s cottage for any 
man who could not show that he was on 
the right side. If this Bill were passed, 
any farmer who opposed the policy of 
hon. Gentlemen would find cottages 
springing up like toadstools all over his 
holding, and converting agricultural 
land into a village. This Bill, far from 
providing an economic method of ad- 
ministering the Poor Law in Ireland, 
would quadruple expenditure. It would 
be the dearest Bill ever passed by the 
House of Commons; and, with such 
elections as that in Tulla union fre- 
quently occurring, instead of improving 
Ireland it would turn the country intoa 
pauperised pandemonium. 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND aid, 
that the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
had referred to the Tulla Union in 
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County Clare. The Chief Secretary 
would be able to corroborate the state- 
ment that the proceedings of the Tulla 
Poor Law Board were conducted as well 
and as regularly as those of any Poor 
Law Board in the whole of Ireland. 
There was undoubtedly some excitement 
at the election to which the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman referred, but the 
report which the hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman had read to the House was 
extremely exaggerated, and too much 
reliance could not be placed on it. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork County, Mid) 
said that, in spite of the strong remarks 
of the hon. and gallant Gentleman, the 
supporters of the Bill were only trying 
to do their best for the Irish labourers, 
and he hoped that the Chief Secretary 
would second their efforts. He appealed 
to all sides of the House to assist the 
poor and suffering class of labourers in 
Treland. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: It must have 
struck the House, while the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman was speaking, that 
there was an extraordinary inconsistency 
between the position with which he 
began and that with which he ended. 
He declared his profound anxiety to 
give to his own country all those insti- 
tutions of Local Government which are 

in England and Scotland. But 
the most attractive and amusing part of 
his speech, and that which gave real 
point to it, was a description of certain 
proceedings, more or less mythical, at 
Tulla Union. If that description meant 
anything, it was meant to discredit 
Local Government, or any extension of 
it, in the hon. and gallant Gentleman’s 
own country. He said, as he often 
says, that he is proud of being an Irish- 
man. If I were an Irishman, there is 
one thing I would not do. I would not 
pick out of the columns of The Dublin 
Daily Express exaggerated accounts of 
every little squabble or squall which 
arrises in a local body in Ireland, and 
read it out in the House of Commons in 
order to expose my countrymen to the 
ridicule and disparagement of those to 
whom he ought to show the better side. 
It has been pointed out that the connec- 
tion between the two portions of this 
Bill is not perfectly obvious. I agree 
that there is no precise logical conclusion 
between the fourth part of the Bill deal- 
ing with labourers’ cottages, and the 

Mr. William Redmond. 
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fifth part dealing with the election of 
Boards of Guardians ; and, though we 
have had some extremely interesting 
speeches on the labourers’ cottages part 
of the Bill, I do not intend now to deal 
with that portion. It certainly is not 
because I think lightly of the importance 
of the subject. On the contrary, I think 
that what was said by the hon. Member 
for Antrim, and by Mr. O’Brien and 
Mr. Little in their reports, all shows 
that the condition of labourers’ cottages 
in Ireland is one of the many deplorable 
facts in the social condition of that 
country. At the end of last Session I 
promised that I would devote some time 
in the Recess to the condition of the 
labourers, and the possibility of amend- 
ing Legislation with respect to labourers’ 
cottages. I have done what I promised, 
and I have ready for Introduction at the 
earliest possible moment a Kill dealing 
with the various defects which experience 
has brought to light in the Labourers 
Acts in Ireland. Those defects are 
mainly two—the loss of time and the 
largeness of expenditure; and when 
the time comes—and if it does not 
come quickly, I shall not be to blame 
—TI shall be ready to lay the Govern- 
ment’s proposals before the House. The 
portion of the present Bill which 
deals with this extremely important part 
of the subject strikes me as rather patch- 
work, and as not dealing thoroughly 
with the intricate and complex question. 
I do not think that these proposals would 
achieve the two great objects I have 
mentioned—the saving of time and the 
saving of expense. The hon. and learned 
Member for Mid Armagh, who moved 
the rejection of this Bill, made some 
remarks on the proposal to abolish the 
appeal to the Privy Council. I feel with 
him that it is indispensable that there 
should be some deliberate consideration 
of all the objections which may be made 
to schemes in their final stage. But 
from all that I have heard since I took 
Office, I do not believe that the Privy 
Council—not the Judicial Committee, 
but the gentlemen who deal with these 
labourers’ cottages schemes—is a tribunal 
in which you can expect Irish popular 
opinion to acquiesce as a final tribunal. 
Whether the final tribunal ought to be 
the Local Government Board, 

sitting with a legal assessor, or whether 
it ought to be the County Court, I do 
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not say. But I do not think that any;Member for Mid Armagh said it was 
proposal for retaining the appeal where | cant to say that Ireland ought to adopt 
it is now would meet with the assent of | the same system as England and Wales 
the Government. There is one provision | —that while others, like the hon. Member 
in this part of the Bill on which I will | for Antrim, said they have always advo- 
saya word. It is the proposal that the | cated the extension of local self-govern- 
Sanitary Authority shall have the power | ment in Ireland on the English system, 
to enter into purchase contracts which yet—and are we not familiar with the 
the Land Commission shall advance the | formula !—whenever there is a specific 
money to carry out. That proposal was proposal, we find there is, unfortunately, 
first made in 1892, and on that occasion something exceptional in the measure, 
the present Leader of the Opposition and then we hear the argument mutatis 
took the view that to do this would be to | mutandis. We are told the machinery 
run arisk of draining away some portion is defective, or that the Bill is vitiated 
of the funds which Parliament vested | by some minor defects. We have con- 
for the transformation of holdings into stant asseverations of the desire and 
freeholds. I am bound to say, after | intention to take every opportunity— 
careful consideration, that I entirely | and I do not know why this afternoon 
concur in what the right hon. Gen- should not be an opportunity—to give 
tleman said tn 1892, and certainly | Ireland the same privileges of Local 
in our proposals there will be no|/ Government as England enjoys, but still 
suggestion of that kind. In giving our | we find these Bills opposed. There are, 
assent to the Second Reading of this Bill I suppose, two really important pro- 
it must not be understood that we assent | posals, or sets of proposals, in this Bill : 
to that proposal, or to any detail in the the one being the abolition of ex-officio 
labourers’ cottages part of the Bill. The | Guardians, the other the substitution of 
Bill was described by the hon. Gentleman | the ballot for voting by papers. With 


whomoved the Second Reading asanexact regard to the second of these, I have not 


assimilation of the procedureattheelection | heard one single objection which would 


of Boards of Guardians in Ireland with | not apply to any proposal of the kind 
that provided for England and Wales | for election by ballot. There would be, 
in the Local Government Act of 1893.) it has been said, thousands of contested 
I have gone carefully through the pro-| elections, enormous expenditure, and if 
posals in the Bill, and have compared | against any election there was right of 


them with the English enactments, and | appeal there would be an indefinite 


it seems to me that the gentlemen who 
have framed this Bill have, on the 
whole, carefully reproduced, or tran- 
scribed, and applied to Ireland, the 
clauses of the English and Welsh Act. 
I think hon. Gentlemen opposite must 
have found themselves in a peculiar 
position. They have said they were in 
favour of giving Ireland all that local 
self-government which has been given to 
local bodies in England and Wales. 
The hon. and learned Member for Mid 
Armagh did, it is true, decline to 
slavishly devote himself to following an 
English analogy, but I have noticed 
this peculiar thing: that, although hon. | 
Gentlemen opposite say that, short of 
anything like Home Rule, they were 
not only willing but eager and anxious 
in every case to give to Ireland exactly 
the same local Franchise functions, 
duties, and privileges which are pos- 
sessed in corresponding form in this’ 
country—again, I admit that the hon. | 
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number of petitions all involving ex- 
pense to the ratepayers and a great 
deal of local turmoil. Every one of 
these arguments was applied in old 
days against the extension of local self- 
government in this country. Can you 
not trust the Irish people? You say you 


‘are in favour of giving Ireland local 


self-government, though you will not 
allow an Irish Parliament. Let us 
assume the existence among the Irish 
people of local common-sense. Can you 
suppose, if a local authority becomes in- 
vested, as is proposed, with such powers 
as are contained in the Bill—such as the 
ballot and the test of disputed elections 
in judicial form—can you suppose that 
they would allow all this multiplication 
of contested elections and petitions, and 
all this outlay of every kind of which 
the hon. and learned Member opposite 
drew such a formidable picture? TI have 
always been told that the Irish farmer 
and ratepayer is rather sordid than 
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otherwise—I do not use that word ; but 
my own observation is, that they are 
not at all men to encourage a multipli- 
cation of elections or petitions leading to 
confusion and an excessive expenditure, 
a portion of which—I do not want to 
say more than that—must come out of 
their own pockets. As to the disorder 
and turmoil, I can only say that, during 
my short régime there have come to my 
knowledge many instances of disorder in 
connection with the distribution and 
collection of voting papers, the police 
having had to interefere in many cases 
where disturbance and _ intimidation 
arose. Well, voting by ballot would 
put an end to that. Ido not know that 
it could introduce further disorder 
peculiar to that form of voting. If, as 
an hon. Member has said, an Irishman 
is the victim of an universal and deep- 
rooted system of intimidation, then 
what better means of delivering him 
from that intimidation is there than, in- 
stead of putting into his hands an open 
voting paper, in the filling up of which 
he may be open to influence, that he 
should go to the poll and vote exactly as 
he pleases? I do not say that it is 
possible to prevent all forms of intimi- 
dation, but certainly the ballot is a step 
towards putting an end to disorder 
and intimidation at these elections. 
And now to turn to the more im- 
portant part of the Bill—the proposal 
for the abolition of e2-oficio Guardians. 
The point is not unnaturally made, and 
hon. Gentlemen below the Gangway must 
have anticipated it, that in answers I 
have given to questions put to me the 
the words I used bind me to the inference 
the hon. Gentleman quoted them drew— 
namely, that because the incidence of 
local rating in Ireland is different to that 
in England, it is therefore unreasonable 
to transfer to Ireland that abolition of 
ex-officio Guardians, which Parliament 
has thought right to adopt here. The 
hon. Member for Armagh says that in 
Treland the landlords over a quarter of 
all the holdings in Ireland pay the whole 
of the rates, and that they pay half the 
rates over the remaining portion of the 
whole area of Ireland. Ido not know 
whether that is exactly correct, but, 
roughly speaking, that is an accurate 
description of the situation. Is that a 
reason—this difference in the incidence 
of rating—why the present system of 


Mr. J. Morley. 


{COMMONS} 
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ex-officio Guardians should be left as it 
now stands? At present, I believe, the 
only limit to ex-officio Members is, that 
they must not exceed the number of 
elected Guardians, that not more than 
half of the Board must consist of er- 
officio Guardians. Now, my answer to 
the hon. Member for Armagh may be 
called a tw quogue ; but it is more when 
I point out that every argument used by 
hon. Gentlemen opposite this afternoon 
about ex-officio Guardians and local rates 
would apply equally against the system 
of which they are strenuous upholders— 
I mean the grand jury system in Ireland. 
How is it that those who are so sensitive 
about those who pay the rates being 
represented on the Boards, which levy 
and administer the rates, have not a word 
to say about the county cess which is 
paid by occupying farmers, but is levied 
and administered, not by representatives 
of occupiers, but by the grand jury! I 
will say nothing as to the administration, 
but, judging the system as it stands, can 
you contend that any argument brought 
this afternoon against the abolition of 
ex-officio Guardians does not strike at the 
very root of all your grand jury system ! 

Mr. MACARTNEY, interrupting, 
explained that he said he was prepared 
to support a system which provided 
something equivalent to county govern- 
ment, but his objection to the Bill was 
that it dealt with only a small portion 
of the subject. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: What I would 
say is this—that for 48 years, I think, 
it has been admitted, and it has been 
recorded—admitted by both Parties, 
just as the hon. Gentleman admits 
it— that the grand jury system 
ought to be reformed, but there it is; 
and when the present Leader of the 
Opposition brought in his Bill for the 
better local government of Ireland, he 
did so with a remark to the comparative 
appreciation of his own legislative pro- 
posals which made the House feel that 
he was not very much in earnest in 
requiring the particular reform. Another 
remark I have to make is this: Why 
shoild not these gentlemen who now 
sit as ex officio members be elected! 
The hon. and gallant Gentleman opposite 
seems to suppose that landlords would 
have no chance of being elected to the 
Board. He knows Ireland in some 
aspects better than I do, but I know of 
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a considerable number of cases where a | 
landlord has been Chairman of a Board | 
of Guardians, and I know of one in-| 
stance where a landlord was Chairman | 
for 17 years. 

CoLonEL SAUNDERSON said, that 
would be by ex officio votes. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: No doubt; but 
I believe in the case I have in mind the | 
Chairman was not elected by ea: officio 
members. But, anyhow, what an 
awful vision does it give us into) 
the state of things, that landlords who | 
have had this power so long should sup- | 
pose that, if the franchise were extended | 
and ex officio members abolished, they 
would have little chance of being chosen. 
That is not a reason for retaining the 
ex officio system. By way of illustration 
that those who pay the rates should 
spend them, there is a large number of | 
men who pay heavy rates in London, but 
have no ex officio representation on the 
County Council. IT have every desire to 
be fair to the landlords, but I really 
cannot see that by removing the ex officio 
magistrates, and by doing away, as we | 
have done in England and Wales, with 
the cumulative vote by which a scale of | 
valuation entitles a man to a rising 
number of votes—I cannot see why they | 
should rely on these artificial devices | 
instead of making it their business to | 
conciliate the public opinion by which | 
they are surrounded. But the effort will 
never be made so long as these artificial | 
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one inch from the position which I have 
held ever since this controversy arose 
nine years ago—that in altering Local 
Government in Ireland you are beginning 
at the wrong end. You will not achieve 


| the same results, so far as my expectation 


goes, by any extension of Local Govern- 
ment in Ireland as in England ; but, so 
long as this House reserves to itself the 
power of regulating Irish affairs and 
prescribing the schemes by which Irish 
affairs shall be governed, I shall be 
bound on every occasion to support the 


| proposals which tend in the popular and 


national direction. 

Mr. JUSTIN M’CARTHY (Longford, 
N.): My hon. Friend the Member for 
North Mayo, who brought in this Bill, 
has every reason to be satisfied with the 
reception it has got from the Govern- 
ment. For myself I am quite willing to 
meet the Government in any suggestion 
they may have to make with regard to 


ithe Bill now, and I find that the main 


purpose and spirit of the Bill seem to be 
in accord. With respect to the part 
referring to the labourers, whatever may 
be afterwards done as to the division of 
one part of the Bill from the other, we 


| felt bound, as my hon. Friend said in his 


speech, to take the very first opportunity 
we could to endeavour to do something 
to improve the condition of those 
labourers for whose cause we have fought 
so long in and out of the House of 
Commons. That was why we endea- 





provisions are supplied by this Parlia-| voured to make the Bill compact for two 
ment. There are one or two details in| purposes not naturally coming together. 
the Bill which seem to me to be open to| We want to save time in every way, and 
considerable remark. Its main proposals, | to get as far as we can in our efforts in 
as I take them, are—boards are to be | order to improve the condition of the 
entirely elective ; Guardians are to hold Irish labourers. But I have no doubt 
office for three years instead of for one | we shall now be able to meet the ideas 
year, as under the existing law; the of the Government on the subject, as I 
proposed changes in the electorate, and | understand that the right hon. Gentleman 
that it is to be the existing Local Govern- | will assent to the Government doing all 
ment electorate in Ireland plus the| in their power to press this question of 
Parliamentary electorate ; the abolition | the labourers to an early and satisfactory 
of the cumulative vote—that is, one conclusion. I only want now to express 
elector to have one vote for each of a/|the hope that the House will be allowed 
number of persons to be elected in sub-| to Divide on this question so that we 
stitution of the ballot ; and the contest-|may have something to show for the 


ing of these elections, when occasion 
arises, before the County Court Judge. 
These are the main provisions of the Bill 
with which I concur. Parliamentary 
time is scarce, but if the Bill progresses 
I shall be bound to support it, though I 
must not be understood as going back 





time occupied and the arguments em- 
ployed on both sides of the House, and 
so that the discussion may have a definite 
and a proper conclusion. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.): The hon. Gentleman has just ex- 
pressed a desire that the House may be 
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allowed to come to a Division on this 
Bill, and after what has fallen from the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite, I do not 
see why the House should be put to the 
trouble of a Division at all. The Gov- 
ernment do not seem altogether ready 
to accept the Bill, and hon. Gentlemen 
below the Gangway seem ready to sup- 
port the Government in not attempting 
to support the Bill. The Chief Secre- 
tary has made some very interesting 
remarks upon the subject of Local Gov- 
ernment in Ireland, and he seemed 
anxious to adopt portions of this Bill 
as being instalments towards the settle- 
ment of this question. For my part, I 
am not prepared to admit either that 
this subject ought to be dealt with in 
small instalments, or that the question 
of Local Government in Ireland should 
be settled by a Bill brought in by a 
private Member. The great questions 
of English and Scotch Local Govern- 
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the landlords have controlled Irish des- 
tinies for centuries, and therefore, if 
they now find themselves in such a 
peer as to have little or no chance of 

ing elected on these popular bodies, 
they have themselves to blame, I do 
not intend to argue the historical ques- 
tion, but there does prevail in Ireland a 
condition—I will not say of social 
disease, but rather of social weakness, 
liable at any moment to disease—which 
makes it necessary for us to take pre- 
cautions on this side of the channel. I 
do not think any section in politics will 
be prepared to deny that, and, therefore, 
do not let us, out of pure pedantry, con- 
tent ourselves by saying that such and 
such a measure had been passed for 
England and Scotland, and, therefore, 
we may apply it without consideration 
as to the peculiar conditions of Irish 
life. I am sure, whether this Govern- 





ment or any other Government brings 


ment have always been treated by suc-| in a Bill dealing with Irish Local Gov- 
cessive Governments as subjects of first-| ernment, they will feel the necessity of 
class importance ; measures dealing with | weighing well the matters which I have 
them successfully and adequately have laid before the House. The right hon. 
always been Government measures, and | Gentleman has told us that he does not 
I do not believe that the Irish question | mean to have anything to do with the 
is so much more easy to deal with than last part of the Bill ; he has declined to 
the English or the Scotch that a different! commit himself. He has expressed a 
plan, with any hope of success, can be) general adhesion to certain principles, 
adopted, Therefore, I do not think this but I take it from what has fallen from 
is a serious effort at Legislation, but it|the Government in the first place, and 
seems to constitute a Wednesday after-| from hon. Gentlemen in the second place, 
noon discussion, not so much on the! that the discussion this afternoon is 
provisions of the Bill, as really upon! practically reduced to a Debate as to 
some abstract provision underlying the whether or not the existing artificial 
Bill ; and that abstract provision, as I | system of Local Government in Ireland 
understand, is that the system of Local|does or does not require reform. 
Government in Ireland requires reform,|In my opinion it does. I am 
and that that reform should go in the| prepared to range myself on the 
direction of giving a much larger measure | side of those who think some modifica- 
of popular control in Ireland than at | tion—some great modification—is neces- 
present the ratepayers of that country|sary in the existing system, and that 
possess. Those are propositions with | large portions of the machinery of Local 
which I heartily agree. They are pro-| Government in Ireland are really con- 
positions which I endeavoured to carry | temptible. Therefore I will not go into 
into effect—at any rate, which I em-' the Lobby against the Second Reading 
bodied in the Bill of 1892—and which I of the Bill, nor will I advise any friend 





would have carried into effect had cir- 
cumstances not made it impossible. But 
we must remember that the conditions 
of social life in Ireland at the present 
moment are such, that it is impossible 
that we should not feel the necessity of 
introducing safeguards which might be 
unnecessary in England. It has been 


said, in the course of the Debate, that | 
Mr. A. J. Balfour. 


of mine who may agree with the general 
principles I have laid down to put the 
House to the trouble of a Division. 


Motion agreed to. 


Mr. CRILLY moved that the Bill be 
referred to the Standing Committee on 
Law. 
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Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Is that, Sir, 

a question which we can debate now ’ 
*Mr. SPEAKER assented. 

Mr. BALFOUR: Then, speaking for 
myself, Sir, that proceeding is one that 
we cannot assent to without considera- 
tion. Reference of the Bill to the 
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gone away on that understanding, abso- 
lutely ignorant that a proposal of the 
most controversial character would be 
sprung upon us at the last moment, and 
that by forces diminished by the natural 
operation of causes with which every one 
of us is familiar, we should have to meet 


a proposal which would, if adopted, have 





Grand Committee on Law has the effect 
of abolishing the Committee stage in 
this House, and a Grand Committee is | 
emphatically not the machinery that) 
ought to be applied to questions in which | 
Party considerations may lead to con-) 
troversy. It must be still fresh in the | 
recollection of many hon. Members that | 
when the system of Grand Committees | 
was introduced by the late Prime 
Minister it was on the whole in favour, 
but it seemed in favour only on the 
distinct understanding that non-con- 
troversial measures—non-controversial | 
measures alone—would be submitted to 
it. Now I think this question should | 
be argued apart from the merits or 
demerits. It should be argued in view 
of the general propriety of our proceed- 
i If you insist on referring to a) 
Grand Committee measures of this kind, | 
you will inevitably break to pieces the | 
machine by putting it to work for which | 


far-reaching consequences, going to the 
very root of the legislative work of this 
House. I hope the Government will 
not accept this proposal, or if they think 
it worthy of acceptance, they will permit 
us to defer the discussion of it to a time 
when the House will have full notice 
that it will be made, and we shall be 
able to bring such forces as we can into 
the field on behalf of opinions which we 
think are of the greatest possible im- 
portance, apart from the interest of 
local Government in Ireland. 

Mr. J. MORLEY : The speech of the 


right hon. Gentleman on the Second 


Reading and the remarks he has just 
made have been conceived in a spirit 
with which no one can find fault. What 


| he said about the first invention of Grand 


Committees, when my right hon. Friend 
the Member for Midlothian was Prime 
Minister, is, in some respects not to be 
complained of. It was certainly under- 





it was never intended, never suited, and | stood that violently contentious measures 
never constructed. Therefore, quite were not to be referred to Grand Com- 
apart from the merits of this Bill and| mittees. But then I ask myself whether 
the necessity of dealing with Local | we can call a Bill violently contentious 
Government in Ireland, I do earnestly | that has just been read a second time 
beg those responsible for the manage-| without a Division. Now it occurs to 
ment of the business of the House—I|me that what took place last year in 
earnestly appeal to the right hon.) connection with the Scotch Local Gov- 
Gentleman opposite—not to attempt, | ernment Bill is germane to the present 
at all events without notice, to compel | situation. There you had a Bill which, 
us to such an innovation in our) in substance and principle, was desired 
habitual procedure as would be involved | in different quarters of the House, and 
by accepting the Motion to refer this| that Bill was referred to a Committee 
Bill to a Grand Committee. Sir, I think | specially constituted of representatives 
the considerations I have laid before the | of the nation which would be affected. 
House will appeal to every one irrespec- | On this occasion the only proposal is that 
tive of Party. We had no notice that/| this Bill, which has been read a second 
any such proposal would be made. | time, should be referred to a Committee 
Mr. E. F. VESEY KNOX (Cavan, of a perfectly representative and im- 
W.) said, that notice would have been | partial character. Under the circum- 
given had it been possible in accordance | stances—though I am sorry to resist the 
with the forms of the House. | views of the right hon. Gentleman after 
Mr. BALFOUR: I do not so much | the tone he has shown in respect of the 
mean public notice. I mean it was | Bill itself, and though I rather depre- 
understood by those who act with me | cate making this Motion without formal 
that we should not divide on this Bill, notice that it would be discussed——in 
and that there was no controversy spite of that, I am prepared to assent to 
involved. | Many hon. Gentlemen have | the proposal of the hon. Member. 
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Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN (Birming- 
ham, W.): I think my right hon. Friend 
is mistaken, as was also my right hon. 
Friend opposite, with regard to notice. 
I am informed that on more than one 
occasion notice has been given to refer 
Bills of this kind to a Grand Committee. 
Certainly, if such a Motion is at any 
time to be made, it is desirable that the | 
House should know. 


Mr. J. MORLEY : I should have said | 
it is possible to give notice, but it is not | 


necessary. It was a mistake on my 
part. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN : I admit it 
is not necessary, but if it is possible to 
give notice, this is clearly one of those 
occasions on which the promoters of the 
Bill should not have attempted to take 
the House by surprise. My right hon. 
Friend gave an unfortunate illustration 
when he referred to the Scotch Com- 
mittee. He will recollect that the pro- 
posal to refer the Scotch Local Govern- 
ment Bill to that Committee was strenu- 
ously opposed, and only carried by a 


smal] majority. On that occasion, among | 


many other objections taken to the pro- 


posal, was that it would be carrying 


further than was ever intended by those 
who created Grand Committees the 


references to those Committees. The'| 
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which the Government exercises the 
same authority as in the House. In 
fact, these Committees have never been 
conducted on strictly Party lines. There 
has never been a Government Whip in 
reference to them, and accordingly the 
Divisions do not necessarily give to the 
| Government their full authority ; and 
the assurance, therefore, which the Chief 
| Secretary for Ireland has given to us 
with regard to the intentions of the 
Government, are assurances which, if the 
Bill goes to a Grand Committee, I think 





‘he is likely to find himself unable to 


perform. What is the resuit of that! 
Are we to break down this system of 
Grand Committees by leaving to the 
Report stage all the discussion we hoped 
to raise at the Committee stage? In 
my opinion the Government will do more 
than anything else to break down this 
system, which I entirely support, which 
is most useful, and capable of further 
development——by continually referri 

to Grand Committees Bills which are 
not proper subjects for them. The 
understanding at the time Grand Com- 
mittees were established was not only 
that strictly contentious measures should 
not be referred to these Committees, but 
that no measures which involved general 
questions of policy should be sent to 


Leader of the Opposition has dealt with them. The Government made a deplor- 
the matter on its general merits, but I able exception in the case of the Scotch 
venture to think there is a particular Bill, and I think they will make a great 
reason, in the case of this Bill, why it| mistake if they press their view that 
should not go to a Grand Committee.| the same course should be taken now. 
As I understand, the Chief Secretary | I hope, at the last moment, seeing there 
himself in dealing with the Bill has dealt | is strong opposition to the suggestion 
critically and severely with some portions | that this Bill should be referred to a 
of it, and, as regards those clauses which |Grand Committee, the Chief Secretary 
deal with the labourers, said that they | will allow this Bill to be treated in Com- 
required alteration, and gave the House | mittee in this House in the ordinary way. 
to understand that to those portions of Mr. W. E. MACARTNEY rose 
the Bill as they stood, the Government amid cries of “ Divide.” 

would not give their assent. It is ex-- Mr. CRILLY: I move “That the 
tremely important in regard to matters | Question be now put.” 

of that kind that the refusal of the Gov-) Mr. MACARTNEY Moved the 
ernment to assent should be a refusal | adjournment of the Debate, in order to 
which will be conclusive as regards | protest against the course to which the 
those portions of the Bill. It was only| Chief Secretary was assenting. The 
on the assurance that the Government | second reading of this Bill would never 
would oppose certain portions of the| have been agreed to without a Division 
Measure that it has been allowed to go | |if his hon. Friends had known it would 
to a Second Reading without a Division. | be proposed to refer the Bill to a Stand- 
Everyone who knows anything about |ing Committee. The Chief Secretary 
Grand Committees is aware that, although | would be unable to show a single pre- 
they may be, in a sense, a microcosm of|cedent for the course proposed to be 


the House they are not Committees in taken, In 1890 the present Leader of 
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the Opposition objected to the Police | to adoption by Order in Council of Rule 15 of 


= ° : ita | the revised International Regulations for pre- 
Pensions Bill, which had passed its venting collisions at sea, dealing with sound 


Second Reading, being referred to a) |: : - . 
Standing Committee, on the ground that pao aah | ee tuo Manton 
it was not of the class of Bills which | Powers.’’—/Sir Donald Currie) 
Standing Committees were intended to ; 
consider. This Bill had an important And which Amendment was, to leave 
bearing on Local Government in Ire-| out from the word “ raised,” in line 2, 
land. Would the House have sanc- to the end of the Question, in order to 
tioned for a moment a Bill esta- add the words— 
blishing District or Parish Councils ‘* Order in Council of the 30th day of Janu- 
in England being referred to a Stand- ary, 1893, relative to the fixing and screening 
ing Committee? Of course not! On | of'ships’ side-lights, and to adoption by Order 
the Opposition side of the House they | in Council of the sound signals prescribed by 
had good reason to complain of the Article 15 and Article 28 of the Revised Regu- 
. ° | lations for preventing Collisions at -Sea, as set 
manner in which they had been treated. | forth in the Board of Trade Circular to Ship- 
If the course now being adopted were to | owners on 6th of March, 1894.""—/Mr. T. Gibson 
be pursued to the bitter end it would be | Bowles.) 
a lesson to some of them for the future ‘ 
in regard to measures promoted by hon. Question again proposed,—“ That the 
Members below the Gangway. words proposed to be left out stand part 
Mr. BYLES moved “That the ques- | of the Question.” 
tion be now put.” 
*Mr. SPEAKER said, seeing that the) Debate resumed. 
Motion to refer the Bill to a Standing | 
Committee had been madewithout notice, *Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
and had been under discussion for so Regis) appealed to the President of the 
short a time, he did not think the Motion Board of Trade to withdraw his block 
now made ought to be put. and refrain from objection to the amend- 
ment, or else to provide some oppor- 
It being now half-past five o'clock, tunity when the Resolution and the 
the Debate stood adjourned. Amendment might be discussed and 
divided upon, and not to leave them in 
their present position to be kicked 
INDUSTRIAL AND PROVIDENT (across the Table of the House in the 
SOCIETIES ACT (1893) AMENDMENT time for unopposed business. 
— *Sin DONALD CURRIE (Perthshire, 
Mr. G. HOWELL (Bethnal Green, |W.) said, the shipowners were satisfied 
N.E.) moved the Second Reading of this| with the Committee on fog signals, 
Bill, stating that one object was to pro-| which had been promised by the Govern- 
vide a means for the settlement of dis- ment, and he asked leave to inquire of 
putes between the Registrars for Ireland |the President of the Board of Trade 
and Scotland, and that the measure had | what progress he had made with the 


the approval of the Chief Registrar of | ¢)-mation of the Committee which he 


Friendly Societies. | promised to a deputation, on the screen- 
: : |ing of ships’ side lights. 
Bill read 2°. | *Tue PRESIDENT or toe BOARD 


or TRADE (Mr. Bryce, Aberdeen, 8.) 
said he had now succeeded in forming a 


REPORT OF SUPPLY. . . 
Committee in fulfilment of the pledge he 
The Report of Supply (March 12) was gave to thedeputation. The Committee 
brought up and agreed to. would consist of one eminent shipbuilder, 
'in the hon. Baronet the Member for 
RULE OF THE ROAD AT SEA. | Belfast (Sir E. Harland), three eminent 


Order read for resuming Adjourned shipowners, including Mr. Ismay, of the 
Debate on Amendment proposed to | White Star Line, and the hon. Member 
Question [27th February ],— \for Southampton (Sir F. Evans), three 

‘That a Select Committee be appointed to _shipmasters, an eminent Admiralty law- 
consider the objections which have been raised | yer, and two Naval Officers, whom he 
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had selected in consultation with the First 
Lord of the Admiralty. This was an 
impartial Committee, consisting of men 
who would be fully masters of the sub- 
ject. He had thought it better not to 
put on any representative of the Board 
of Trade. The Committee would be 
ready to sit shortly, and he trusted that 
in these circumstances the hon. Member 
opposite would do nothing further 
to retard the settlement of the question. 
Personally he had carried out the 
pledge that he gave to the deputation 
representing the shipping interest that 
they should have a technical committee 
to examine into the side lights question ; 
and he had also carried out, as far as he 
could, the pledge which he gave to the 
hon. Member for West Perthshire (Sir 
Donald Currie.) 

Mr. A. J. MUNDELLA (Sheffield, 
Brightside) said, he had taken an interest 
in this question, and knew that the feel- 
ing of shipowners and of the Chamber 
of Shipping was that the matter should 
go forward in the manner proposed. He 
therefore implored the hon. Member for 
Lynn Regis not to continue his opposition 
to the course taken by the President of 
the Board of Trade, because the appoint- 
ment of a Committee was the only means 
by which they could bring about an 
amicable solution of the question. 

*Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES said, this 
was not exclusively a shipowners’ ques- 
tion, and he disputed the assertion that 
the shipping interest and, above all, that 
seamen were in favour of his abandoning 
the Amendment, which he declined to 
withdraw. 

*Mr. SPEAKER said, in that case the 
matter must stand over. 

*Sirn DONALD CURRIE said, he was 
perfectly satisfied with the response of 
the President of the Board of Trade, and 
he hoped the hon. Member would not 
persist in his opposition. 


TELEPHONE SERVICE. 
Mr. THOMAS ELLIS moved— 


** That the Committee do consist of 15 Mem- 
bers. That Captain Bagot, Mr. Baird, Mr. Benn, 
Sir C. Cameron, Mr, John Ellis, Sir J. Fergusson, 


Mr. Bryce. 
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Sir J. Goldsmid, Sir J. Gorst, Mr. Grant Lawson’ 
Mr. Solicitor General, Mr. Arnold Morley, Mr 
Moulton, Mr. Snape, Lord Stanley, and Mr. 
Tully be Members of the Committee. That the 
Committee have power to send for persons, 
papers, and records. That five be the quorum.” 
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Mr. A. C. MORTON (Peterborough) 
appealed to the Postmaster General to 
reconsider the list of names with the view 
of giving a larger representation to the 
City. 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. Arnotp Mortey, Nottingham, E.) 
said, that London already had three 
Members, which was more than its share 
as compared with the representation of 
the rest of the country. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON said, that two 
of the three Members represented the 
County Council, and it could not be said 
that one was a fair representation of the 
City. The hon. Member persisted in his 
objection. 


Motion deferred. 


MOTION. 


CRIMINAL LAW PROCEDURE BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Lloyd Morgan, Bill to 
amend the Criminal Law Procedure in certain 
particulars. 

Bill presented accordingly, and read first 
time ; to be rcad a second time upon Wednes- 
day 27th March, and to be printed. [Bill 168.] 


On the Motion “That the House do 
now adjourn,” 


Mr. THOMAS ELLIS, in reply to 
Mr. Sipney HerBert and Mr. CREMER, 
said the Army Estimates would be the 
first Order for March 14, and it was im- 
possible to say definitely when the Navy 
Estimates would come on again. 

Sir W. LAWSON (Carlisle) gave 
notice that on the Money Vote for the 
Navy he should move a reduction. 


House adjourned at Fifteen Minutes 
before Six o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Thursday, 14th March 1895. 





COMMISSION. 
The following Bills received the Royal 
Assent— 
1. Local Government (Scotland) Act, 


1894, Amendment. 
2. Seed Potatoes Supply (Ireland). 


The Commissioners were the Lord 
Chancellor, the Marquess of Breadalbane, 
and Lord Kensington. 


BURGHS 
AMEND- 


OF ROYAL 
ACT, 1879, 


CONVENTION 
(SCOTLAND) 
MENT BILL. 

House in Committee (according to 
order) ; Bills reported without Amend- 
ment ; and re-committed to the Standing 

Committee. 


LAND TRANSFER BILL. [1.1.] 
House in Committee (according to 
order) ; Bill reported without Amend- 
ment ; and re-committed to the Standing 
Committee. 


LARCENY ACT AMENDMENT 
BILL. [1.1] 


Read 3* (according to order), and 
passed, and sent to the Commons. 


PERJURY BILL. [u.1.] 
Read 3* (according to order) ; Amend- 
ments made ; Bill passed, and sent to 
the Commons. 


House adjourned at Twenty-five minutes 


before Five o'clock, till To-morrow, 
a quarter past Ten o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Thursday, 14th March 1895. 


The House met at Three of the clock. 


TME AMERICAN MAIL SERVICE. 


Return ordered showing the number 
of days, hours and minutes occupied in. 


VOL. XXXTI. [rourrH sERIEs. | 


{14 March 1895} 
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| the transit of Her Majesty’s mails, both 
outward and inward, carried during the 
year 1894 by steamships between Queens- 
town and New York, and also between 
Southampton and New York; the Re- 
turn to specify the names of the steamers, 
and to indicate by asterisks or otherwise 
those not carrying the Mails under con- 
tract (in continuation of Parliamentary 
Paper, No. 72, of Session 1894.)—(Sir 
J. Leng.) 


in County Cork. 


COMMISSION. 
Message to attend the Lords Com- 
missioners ;— 


The House 


returned ;— 


*Mr. SPEAKER reported the Royal 
Assent to,— 


went ;—and, having 


Local Government (Scotland) Act, 
1894, Amendment Act, 1895. 


Seed Potatoes Supply (Treland) Act, 
1895. 


QUESTIONS. 


SALE OF VOTERS’ LISTS IN COUNTY 
CORK. 

Mr. D. SHEEHY (Galway, 8.) : I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland what (1) explana- 
tion is given by the Clerk of the Peace 
for the County of Cork of his having 
omitted to lodge the moneys received by 
him for registers in 1892 until 17th 
August 1894 ; (2) when the Return on 
the subject was presented to Parliament ; 
(3) why the Clerk of the Peace in 
Galway omitted to lodge the amounts 
until a question was put on the Notice 
Paper of the House of Commons this 
Session ; (4) whether he will cause these 
Gentlemen to put in a Return showing 
the amounts received in each year for 
each constituency in their county, and 
whether any copies were supplied gratis 
in contravention of the Statute ; and, if 
so, for what reason ; (5) whether it can 
be ascertained if in the counties and 
boroughs of Cork and Galway any 
revenue has been derived from this 
source since the passing of the Statute 
13 & 14 Vic. c. 69; and, if so,. what 


2U 
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is the amount; (6) what authority may 
be invoked to control the Clerks of the 
Peace in these matters ; (7) and whether, 
in view of the many discrepancies shown 
in the Return, and the long delay which 
may take place before sums are placed 
to credit, he would direct a sworn 
inquiry into the whole subject ? 

THe CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Mortey, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne) : (1) The Clerk of the Peace 
for the County Cork, E. Riding, states 
in explanation of the delay in lodging 
the sums received for sale of Parlia- 
mentary Voters Lists in 1892 until the 
25th July, not 17th August, 1894, that 
the moneys were received by an assistant 
in his office, and that until he was 
informed of the hon. Gentleman’s ques- 
tion he knew nothing of the matter. 
He promises to take care in future that 
all such receipts are duly accounted for 
to the County Treasurer. (2) The 
Return in question was presented to 
Parliament on the 14th August and 
ordered to be printed on the 17th 
August, 1894. (3) It would appear to 
be a fact that the Clerks of the Peace 
for the County Galway and Borough of 
Galway did not lodge the sums _ so 
received by them until the House had 
ordered the Return in question. (4) 
The Clerks of the Peace referred to state 
that the Returns furnished by them 
contain all sums received by them from 
this source, and that they have now duly 
accounted for same to the County 
Treasurers for each year for each con- 
stituency in their county. The Town 
Clerk of Cork alone admits that he 
supplied copies without charge according 
to the custom which has prevailed in his 
office. (5) The Clerk of the Peace for 
County Galway states that it does not 
appear that any sums were received 
under the Act 13 & 14 Vic. ¢. 69 
prior to the year 1885. All the Clerks 
concerned now state that they have duly 
accounted for all receipts in connection 
with the sale of Voters’ Lists. (6 and 7) 
I am advised that there is no precedent 
for the Government directing any such 
inquiry as suggested. Clerks of the 
Peace appointed before August, 1877, 
are not Government officers, and Clerks 
appointed since that date are removable 
only by the Lord Chancellor and for 
misconduct or incapacity, and they are 


Mr. D. Sheehy. 
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not in any sense under the control of the 
Executive Government. 
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KILRONAN PIER, ARRAN ISLAND. 

Mr. D. SHEEHY : I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether he is aware that the 
pier at Kilronan, on Arran Island, is in 
its present condition practically useless 
for the protection of fishing vessels ; 
whether he will have inquiry made as to 
its condition, and what the probable 
cost would be to put it in a serviceable 
state; and whether, in view of the 
distress now prevalent on the islands, 
he will try and have the works found 
necessary to be done undertaken either 
by the Board of Public Works in 
Ireland, or by the Congested Districts 
Board ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I am informed 
that the pier at Kilronan is in good 
repair, and largely used by fishing boats, 
but that the space protected is in- 
adequate. No definite estimate of the 
expenditure that would be required to 
extend the pier has been obtained, but 
I believe about £5,000 would be neces- 
sary. The pier is vested, however, in 
the County under the 16 & 17, Vie. 
ce. 136, and any extension of it must 
apparently be undertaken by the Grand 
Jury. 


DISTRESS IN IRELAND. 

Mr. D. SHEEHY: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether his attention has 
been called to the resolution of the Gort 
Board of Guardians at its meeting on 
the 2nd instant, in which it is shown, 
by the representations of the local 
clergy, the secretary of the private relief 
committee, and a deputation of about 
300 seeking employment, that consider- 
able destitution prevails amongst that 
class of people who cannot legally be 
relieved from the rates; and, whether 
he will cause an inspector of the Local 
Government Board to be sent to the 
union to inquire into the condition of 
the class of people indicated, with the 
view of causing such relief works to be 
started as would meet the distress ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I have received a 
copy of the resolution in question. The 
Local Government Board’s inspector has 
visited the district, and reports that the 
potato crop in the Gort Union compared 
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favourably with the crop in many other 
districts in this part of the country. | 
The relieving officers had no cases of | 
able-bodied persons requiring relief in 

their books, and the: Inspector was 

informed that with a continuance of fine | 
weather it would be difficult to get sufti-| 
cient labourers to meet the requirements | 
of the district. No abnormal destitution | 
prevails, so I am told, among the small | 
landholders ; the Local Government 

Board, however, will authorise the 

Guardians to relax the restrictions on | 
outdoor relief for a time in the Union. 

In answer to a further question, Mr. | 
J.Mortey said : All that I am able to say | 
is that the potato crop there compares | 
favourably with that in other places in 
the country ; and all the means that the 
authorities have of testing the matter 
show that in this case there is not that | 
special requirement to lead us to take 
the steps which the hon. Member desires. 

Mr. J. G. SWIFT MACNEILL) 
(Donegal, 8.): I beg to ask the Chief | 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland whether his attention has been | 
directed to the proceedings of a large 
meeting at Inver, County Donegal, on | 
Sunday Sra March, presided over by the | 
Rev. P. M‘Cafferty, administrator of the | 
parish, in which it was stated that pub-| 
lic works in that district were required | 
at once, or that starvation would be the | 
result ; whether since the 16th February | 
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to apply for authority to relax the restric- 
tions on outdoor relief, but this the 
Guardians did not require. Inspectors’ 
reports of this kind have always been 
regarded as confidential, and it would 
not be expedient or advisable to make 
them public. The result of the Inspec- 
tor’s inquiries show that although some 
families in this locality are in very 
straitened circumstances, there does not 
exist, at present, any general or wide- 
spread distress which would justify the 
opening of relief works. The Inspector 
will again visit the district shortly. 

Mr. J. G. SWIFT MACNEILL: I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland (1) whether 
he is aware that in the Glencolumbkill, 
Carrick and Kilcar districts of the 
County Donegal the persons to whom 
the superintendence of the relief works 
is entrusted, such as sergeants of police, 
returning officers, surveyors and en- 
gineers have no power to place the 
names of applicants on the list of per- 
sons to be employed on such works, but 
that the names of applicants for employ- 
ment must be first sent to Dublin Castle 
for approval ; and (2) whether, having 
regard to the great hardship, amounting 
in many instances to privation, that the 
delay thus necessarily entailed creates, 
he will give directions that the local 
superintendents of relief works be em- 
powered to add to the list of employés 
on these works such persons as they 








last, on which date a public letter from | think fit, and that these persons be 
the Member for South Donegal appeared | admitted to employment immediately, 
in the Freeman’s Journal, describing the | pending the ultimate sanction or dis- 
destitution in this locality, of which he | approval of the authorities in Dublin ? 
was an eyewitness, any Local cicigera Mr. J. MORLEY: The regulations 
ment Board Inspector has visited this| governing the mode of obtaining em- 
district ; what is the date of the last and | ployment on relief works where opened 
second last visits of a Local Government | were settled by Government after care- 
Board Inspector to Inver, and may his | ful consideration, and have given satis- 
reports, if any, be produced; and whe-| faction and entailed no unnecessary 
ther, having regard to the evidence of | delay in their working. At all events, 
distress that has been placed before him | no complaints have so far been made in 
in this locality, he will institute imme-|the matter. The onus of determining 
diately relief works ? | who shall be eligible for employment on 
Mr. J. MORLEY: The Local Gov-| the works devolves upon the officials of 
ernment Board’s Inspector has visited | the Local Government Board, and the 
the Donegal union on two occasions | Executive Government in no way inter- 
since the 16th January, and on the 28th | fere with the selections made by these 
February he made careful inquiries into | officials. The request contained in the 
the condition of the people of Inver. On| concluding paragraph is not one with 
the 2nd February he was present at the | which the Government could comply con- 
meeting of the Board of Guardians and in-| sistently with the policy laid down by 
quired whether they considered it desirable | them in the matter of relief operations, 
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Mr. MACNEILL asked whether se 
right hon. Gentleman was aware that 
under the present system men were kept | 
out of employment for three or four days | 
while Dublin was being communicated | 





with. Might these men not have) 
immediate relief pending the sanction of 
Dublin Castle ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY said, the men were | 
not kept out of work; but, even if! 
they were, there was no risk, like| 
dying of starvation, There was the | 
ordinary Poor Law. 

Mr. J. G. SWIFT MACNEILL: I) 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland (1) whether 
he has received a copy of the resolutions 
passed on Wednesday 6th March at a 
meeting of the people of the parish of | 
Killybegs, over which the Rev. M.| 
Martin, parish priest of Killybegs, pre- 
sided, urging on him the necessity of | 
introducing public works such as the) 
making of new roads and the repairing 
of old ones, and the construction of the | 
long-promised pier; (2) whether he is 
aware that the chairman stated that | 
nearly every day some of his parishioners 
came to him to ask for a few shillings | 
for the purchase of Indian meal, and | 
publicly called on the Chief Secretary | 
to save his people from starvation by | 
instituting works of a useful and per-| 
manent character ; (3) when has a Local | 
Government Board Inspector visited and | 
reported on the state of this district, and | 
what is the date of the last previous 
visit and report of such Inspector; and 
may his reports be produced; and (4) 
whether, having regard to the fact that | 
persons with local knowledge absolutely | 
contradict the official information that | 
there is no abnormal distress in this)! 
locality, he will cause an independent 
inquiry to be made, having regard to the 
positive statement that the people of this | 
district are threatened with death from 
starvation ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: A _ newspaper | 
report of the proceedings referred to in 
the first and second paragraphs has been 
brought under my notice. The Inspector | 
visited Killybegs on the 20th February, | 
and will be there again to-morrow, when | 
he will report fully on the condition of | 
the people. It would be contrary to) 
practice to make public the Inspector’s | 
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Mr. J. ROCHE (Galway): I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, whether his atten- 
tion has been directed to a resolution 


| recently passed by the Glenamaddy Poor 


Law Board, calling on the Government 
to open much needed relief works in the 
district, such as drainage, making new 
roads or repairing old ones, as much dis- 
tress prevails, and, if some employment 
be not given to the people, the guardians 
are confident that they will severely 
suffer ; whether the Government are 
prepared to have the whole of the union 
scheduled as distressed ; and what steps 


will be taken to cope with the existing 


state of affairs. 
Mr. J. MORLEY: I have seen the 
resolution referred to. The Inspector of 


'the Local Government Board visited this 


Union on the 12th instant, and, as a 
result of his inquiries, reports that no 
abnormal destitution exists there at the 
present time. The failure of the potato 
crop has not been so severely felt in this 
union as in other districts, and the 


'Guardians have not considered it neces- 


sary to apply for a seed loan. The in- 
spector will again visit the union in a 
few days, but, upon the information at 
present before the Local Government 
Board, there is no such widespread dis- 
tress in the union as would justify the 
opening of relief works. 

Mr. T. CURRAN (Sligo, 8.): I beg 


to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 


Lieutenant of Ireland, whether he has 
received a report from the Local Govern- 
ment Board Inspector on the prevalence 
of distress in the parishes of Coolavin 
and Curry; whether there is any objec- 
tion to stating the general purport of 
such report, and what are the prosvects 
of relief being afforded to these distressed 
districts ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : The Local Govern- 


‘ment Board’s Inspector has recently 


visited the Coolavin district and inquired 
into the condition of the people, but was 
unable to find any signs of widespread 
distress such as to render necessary the 
opening of relief works. There are no 
doubt isolated cases of distress, and the 
Guardians will be authorised to relax 
the restrictions on outdoor relief to 
meet any such cases. As regards the 





reports in matters of this kind, which | district of Curry, the Inspector is in- 
|specting that locality to-day, and will 


are regarded as confidential. 
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report without delay the result of his 
investigation. 

Mr. J. TULLY (Leitrim, 8.) : I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether the atten- 
tion of the Local Government Board 
has been directed to the very serious 
distress existing in the Breandrum 
Division of the Mohill Union, one of the 
districts scheduled under the Congested 
Districts Board in South Leitrim ; and 
whether, as the Congested Districts 
Board have absolutely refused to carry 
out any works in that district, although 
Leitrim is one of the counties specially 


entit'ed to the expenditure of the funds | 


placed in their hands under the Irish 
Reproductive Loan Fund Act and Sea 


Coast Fisheries Fund Act, he will direct | 


that an Inspector of the Local Govern- 


ment Board again visit the district to/| 
have inquiries made as to the extreme | 


distress existing amongst the people, 


{14 Marcu 1895} 
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schools have been put to labour before 
the age of 11. There is, I believe, some 
evidence to that effect before the Com- 
mittee on these schools, of which the 
right hon. Gentleman is a Member ; but 
it appears that in such cases the indus- 
trial work to which the children are put 
is of a domestic character very similar 
to that which would often be done by a 
child at home before or after school 
hours, and very different from work in 
factories. I propose, however, to issue 
an Order prohibiting the employment of 
children as half-timers below the age of 
11. With respect to employment of 
children as half-timers between the ages 
|of 11 and 12, I shall await the decision 
‘of the House on the Motion which I 
understand the right hon. Gentleman 
| proposes to make in connection with the 
Factories Bill, to raise the limit of pro- 
hibition to the age of 12. 





and as to the necessity of providing em- | 


ployment by sinking a number of tribu- | 


taries to the Elsin river, as suggested by 


the Mohill Board of Guardians at their | 


last meeting ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The Local Gov- 
ernment Board’s Inspector has been 
instructed to again visit the locality 
referred to in the question and report on 
its condition. 


HALF-TIME SCHOOL CHILDREN. 

Sir J. GORST (Cambridge Univer- | 
sity): I beg to ask the President of the | 
Local Government Board whether he is | 
aware that in some of the Poor Law| 
schools children are put to labour as 
half-timers at nine years of age, and in 
no school is the age of half-timers fixed 
higher than 11; and that in some 
schools the hours of labour of children is 


as much as 10 and even upwards ; and | 


whether, in accordance with the National 
obligations entered into at the Berlin 
Conference in 1890, he will issue an 
order to prohibit the putting to labour 
of any children under the control of 
local authorities until they have attained 
the age of 12 
hours of labour to those prescribed at 
that Conference ? 

THe PRESIDENT or true LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. G. J. 
Snaw-Lerevre, Bradford, Central) 
My attention has not been ‘called to the 
fact that any children in the Poor Law 


DISORDERLY HOUSES. 

| *Mr. 8. SMITH (Flintshire): I beg 
to ask the Secretary for the Home De- 
partment whether his attention has been 
'drawn to the Report on the state of 
‘crime in Liverpool recently issued by 
| the Watch Committee, wherein the head 
constable states that, with regard to 
| proceedings against owners and agents 
| of disorderly houses, he has in no way 
modified the opinion he had formerly 
| expreaeed, that the present law is utterly 
inadequate to meet the purpose for which 
it would appear to be intended ; whe- 
lther his attention has been further 
| dona. to the statement therein, that 
| while there were 677 convictions during 
the past year in Liverpool for keeping 
brothels, in 13 cases only did their ap- 
pear to be even prima facie evidence 
against the owners or agents of these 
houses of an offence against the letter of 
the present law, which, when tried, re- 
sulted in only two convictions, both 
being against the same woman ; and 
whether he is now prepared, on behalf of 
the Government, to propose legislation 





years, and to limit their | 
| law ? 





to remedy the existing deficiencies in the 


THe SECRETARY or STATE For 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
H. H. Asguiru, Fife, E.): Under the 


: | existing law the liability of the owner 


is confined to cases where he knowingly 
lets the premises to be used as a brothel, 
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or is wilfully a party to their continued | 


use for that purpose. This appears to 
me to be as far as the law can reasonably 
go. The defect, as I understand, com- 
plained of is the difficulty of proving 
guilty knowledge or wilful connivance 
on the part of the owner. Various sug- 
gestions have been made for shifting the 
onus of proof, but none of them seem to 
me to be satisfactory. I am disposed to 
think that the conviction of a tenant 
should be deemed sufficient to put the 
landlord on inquiry, and that he should 
be held responsible if the premises con- 
tinue to be used by the same tenant for 
the same purpose. But from the in- 
quiries which I have made the difficulty 
which has arisen in Liverpool does not 
appear to have been experienced gene- 
rally, and though the matter will con- 
tinue to receive consideration the Gov- 
ernment are not at present prepared to 
propose legislation. I shall, however, be 
very glad to receive any suggestions 
which my hon. Friend or any other 
Member of the House may desire to 
make on the subject. 


THE EDUCATION GRANTS. 

Mr. W. E. M. TOMLINSON (Pres- 
ton): I beg to ask the Vice President 
of the Committee of Council on Educa- 
tion whether he will consider the pos- 
sibility of making some quarterly pay- 
ment on account of the annual Parlia- 
mentary grant due to public elementary 
schools ? 

Tue VICE PRESIDENT or tur 
COUNCIL (Mr. A. H. D. Actianp, 
York, W.R., Rotherham) : The difficulty 
in making any payments on account of 
the annual grants is that it cannot be 
known till after the annual inspection has 
been held and the forms for the year 
filled up by the local managers whether 
the conditions requisite for the grant 
have been fulfilled. If an advance pay- 
ment were made and it turned out at 
the end of the year that no grant had 
been due, the State would lose the 
amount of the advance. I should add 
that the annual grant is in this way on 
a different footing from the fee grant, 
which is earned by the mere fact of the 


school remaining recognised, and of 
which instalments can, therefore, be 
paid. 


Mr. H. H. Asquith. 


{COMMONS} 








Cattle. 


THE WEIGHING OF CATTLE. 

Mr. W. JACKS (Stirlingshire) : I beg 
to ask the President of the Board of 
Agriculture whether he has received a 
petition signed by many farmers and 
graziers in Stirlingshire and other parts 
of the United Kingdom, requesting the 
Board to issue a set of Rules for the 
guidance of market authorities and 
auctioneers, indicating the sort of weigh- 
ing apparatus which will be considered 
sufficient and suitable under Section 2 of 
the Weighing of Cattle Act, 1891, and 
also making certain suggestions as to 
requirements which should be insisted on 
in such Rules regarding size and de- 
cription of apparatus and the necessity 
of its being stamped in accordance with 
the Board of Trade Regulaiions; and 
whether the Board of Agriculture is pre- 
pared to adopt any of the suggestions so 
made ? 

*Ture PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE (Mr. Herserr C, 
GarpNer, Essex, Saffron Walden): I 
have received the petition to which my 
hon. Friend refers, and it has received 
my careful consideration. I do not think 
it would be desirable or practicable to 
issue a set of hard and fast rules, which 
would be applicable to all the various 
circumstances under which weighing 
machines are erected ; but I have pre- 
pared a general memorandum on the 
subject, for the guidance of those by 
whom weighing accommodation has to 
be provided, which will, I think, be of 
service. It will be ready in the course 
of a few days, and I shall be glad to 
supply a copy to my hon. Friend. 

Mr. A. BIRRELL (Fife, W.) : I beg 
to ask the President of the Board of 
Agriculture—(1)whether he is awarethat 
many auctioneers have erected at their 
markets cattle weighbridges fitted with 
automatic indicating dials, the smallest 
division of which represents 28 Ibs., or 
one quarter of a hundredweight ; (2) 
whether he is aware that, in many cases, 
no one is in charge of these machines 
during the holding of the sale to adjust 
the balance when this is from time to 
time required, owing to the accumlation 
of droppings &c., which sometimes weigh 
as much as 70 lbs. ; and (3) whether the 
Board of Agriculture consider that 
auctioneers in these circumstances pro- 
perly comply with the provisions of the 
Weighing of Cattle Acts, 1887 and 1891! 


1036 
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the case that in some instances weigh-| 
bridges have been erected with dials such | 
as those to which my hon. Friend refers. 
Opinion on the subject of such machines 
is very divided, and I cannot say gener- 
ally that they fail to comply with the 
requirements of the Acts. I should, how- | 
ever, be very willing to make inquiry as | 
to the machines provided in particular 
instances, and to ascertain, and as far | 
as possible give effect to, the wishes of | 
the farmers and others by whom they | 
are used. With reference to the second | 
paragraph of the question, I would say | 
that both market authorities and auc- 
tioneers are required by law to appoint 
proper persons to have charge of the 
machines, and if they fail to do so, an 
offence is committed which might be 
made the subject of legal proceedings. 


SCOTCH LEGISLATION. 

Mr. J. CALDWELL (Mid Lanark) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary for Scot- 
land whether, looking to the limited 
time likely to be available for Scotch 
Legislation this Session, he will delay the 
introduction of the Local Government 
(Scotland) Bill until after the Crofters 
Bill promised in the “Queen’s Speech, 
and the Bill dealing with the recom- 
mendations of the Select Committee on 
Feus and Leases, and also enabling local 
authorities in Scotland to acquire land 
for the erection of workmen’s dwellings, | 
shall have been introduced; and whe- 
ther he will give the two latter Bills 
precedence as regards the future stages 
over the Local Government (Scotland) 
Bill? 

Tue SECRETARY ror SCOTLAND | 
(Sir G. TrEvELYAN, Glasgow, Bridgeton): 
The Bills relating to Scotland which the 
Government have prepared will be) 
brought in at the time most convenient. 
The Government will be careful to do) 
nothing which can prejudice the pro- 
spects of the Crofter’s Bill. 


{14 Marcu 1895} 
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as regards the investment of their funds, 
the banks refusing to accept the cor- 
porate name of the society or its trus- 
tees ; and whether he will endeavour to 
arrange with the Colonial Office for such 
an Amendment of the law as will secure 
to these branches of a lawfully registered 
trade union similar rights and privileges 
enjoyed in this country ? 

Mr. H. H. ASQUITH : Where trade 
unions have branches in the Colonies, 
such branches must, of course, conform 
to colonial law, whatever it may be ; 
and in self-governing colonies the altera- 
tion of the laws rests entirely with the 
colonial Legislatures. I have consulted 
my hon. Friend the Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies with regard to the 
particular difficulty referred to in the 
question, and he points out that as 
regards the Australian colonies the 
difficulty would apparently be met if the 
union were to arrange for the funds of 
the colonial branches being invested in 
Court trustees. 


THE NEW ZEALAND POST OFFICE 
AND TRADES UNIONS. 

Mr. HOWELL: I beg to ask the 
Postmaster General whether he is aware 
that the Post Office authorities at 
Dunedin, in New Zealand, refuse to 
accept money as investment in the Post 
Office Savings Banks belonging to the 
Trades Unions registered in this coun- 
try, either in the corporate name of the 
Union or in the names of the trustees ; 
aud whether he can arrange with the 
Colonial Oftice to afford to the branches 


‘of Trades Unions in the Colonies the 


same rights and privileges as regards 
the Post Office Savings Banks as they 


‘enjoy, and have long enjoyed, in this 


country ? 


Tae POSTMASTER GENERAL 


‘(Mr. Arnotp Mortey, Nottingham, 


E.): The New Zealand Post Office being 
quite independent of the British Post 
Office, I have no information as to the 


‘matter to which the hon. Member refers, 


TRADE UNIONS IN THE COLONIES. 
Mr. G. HOWELL (Bethnal Green, 
N.E.): I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Treasury whether he is aware that 
trade unions, like the Amalgamated | 
Society of Engineers, have branches in | 
British Colonies and Possessions, and 
that by reason of inability to register in| 
the Colonies they are under a disability | 
\ 


but it appears to be one for the con- 
sideration of the Colonial Legislatures. 


BRITISH AND INDIAN CURRENCY. 

Mr. HOWELL: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for India whether he 
is aware that the Amalgamated Society 
of Engineers have branches of that 
union in British India ; whether he is 
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aware that the society periodically 
equalises its funds, and, that, in so 
equalising the funds of the union, in the 
transmission from Bombay of the sum 
required, £153, to the Greenonk branch, 
there was a loss by exchange of 
£73 19s. 5}d., or within £5 Os. ld. of 
one-half the total ; and whether anything 
can be done so to adjust the currency of 
British India and the United Kingdom 
as to prevent such losses ? 

THE UNDER SECRETARY ror 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Sir Epwarp 
Grey, Northumberland, Berwick) : There 
is no information in the India Office 
as to the matter to which my hon. 
Friend’s question refers ; but it is un- 
fortunately true that losses upon re- 
mittances from India have occurred and 
do occur, and no measures for preventing 
them have hitherto been found prac- 
ticable. 


BEAM TRAWLING. 

Dr. MACGREGOR (Inverness-shire) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary for Scotland 
whether the Scotch Fishery Board have 
any means of ascertaining whether, 
since the introduction of beam trawling, 
the supply of fish to the Scotch markets 
has appreciably increased, and if the 
price to the consumer is, speaking 
generally any less, now than formerly ? 

SirG.O.TREVELYAN : The Fishery 
Board have no means of ascertaining the 
quantity of fish supplied to the Scottish 
markets ; but from the statistics in their 
possession showing the quantity landed 
in Scottish Ports from 1884 to 1894, 
both inclusive, it is seen that the catch, 
while it has fluctuated considerably, 
has been very similar in 1884 and 1885, 
1893 and 1894. The Fishery Board 
cannot supply information as to the 
price paid for fish by consumers, the 
only prices given in the Board’s Returns 
being those obtained by the fishermen. 
But I may add that some general in- 
quiries are being made by the Fishery 
Board into the retail prices at different 
periods, including, of course, the present 
time. 


DRIVERS’ AND CONDUCTORS’ LICENSES. 

Captain NORTON (Newington, W.) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department whether, seeing 
that great inconvenience, and frequently 
the loss of a day’s wage, is entailed upon 


Mr. Howell. 


{COMMONS} 
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the drivers and conductors of omnibuses 
and tramears throughout the Metropolis 
owing to their ignorance of the fact that 
it is not necessary for them to attend at 
New Scotland Yard in order to obtain a 
renewed licence, but that this can be 
obtained at the police station nearest to 
the address of the licensee, he will take 
steps to have this information brought 
to their notice by means of circular or 
otherwise, in accordance with the promise 
he made last session in reply to a question 
similar to this? 

Mr. ASQUITH: Arrangements are 
now nearly completed by which the Com- 
missioner of Police will be able to bring 
the information to the notice of the 
drivers and conductors, that they can 
apply for a renewal of their licence at 
the nearest police station. 


ADMIRALTY DEPARTMENT. 

Captain NORTON: I beg to ask 
the Secretary to the Treasury whether 
the Treasury has yet received from 
the Admiralty the normal clerical 
establishments of all its various 
departments, fixed in accordance with 
the recommendation of the Royal Com- 
mission on Civil Establishments, and 
called for by Treasury Minute of 10th 
August, 1889; and, if not, whether he 
will call upon the Admiralty to carry out 
the recommendation of the Commission 
without further delay ? 

Tue CIVIL LORD or rue ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. Epmunp Rosertson, Dun- 
dee): As I stated in my reply to the 
hon. Member for West. Limerick on the 
7th inst., the normal clerical establish- 
ment of the Accountant General’s 
Department has been fixed, and it is 
expected that a settlement of the other 
Admiralty Departments will shortly be 
effected. 


SLIGO POST OFFICE. 

Mr. P. A. MSHUGH (Leitrim, N.): 
I beg to ask the Postmaster-General 
whether he proposes to remove the Sligo 
Post Office to new premises ; and, will 
he, before finally deciding as to the new 
site, communicate his intentions to the 
Sligo Municipal Council, and give that 
body an opportunity of laying their views 
before him ? 

Mr. ARNOLD MORLEY : Inquiries 
are being made for premises or a site for 
a new post office at Sligo, and the District 
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Surveyor has been instructed to com- 
municate with the Municipal Council 
when suitable premises or a site have 
been found. 


OLD ABBEY BURIAL GROUND, SLIGO. 


Mr. P. A. M‘HUGH: I beg to ask 


the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland—(1) is he aware that 
the Local Government Board for Ireland 
have issued a sealed Order, closing the 
Old Abbey Burial Ground, Sligo, against 
further interments; (2) by what au- 
thority has the Board taken this action ; 
(3) is he aware that a strong feeling 
prevails amongst certain classes in Sligo 
against the Order; and (4) how does 
the Local Government Board propose to 


carry their Order into effect in the event | 


of the Urban Sanitary Authority re- 
fusing to obey it. 
Mr. J. MORLEY : The reply to the 


first paragraph is in the affirmative, and 
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value. The share of county boroughs 
jwas 98d. in the £, and that of 
|administrative counties was 94d. in 
the £. The distribution was in strict 
accordance with the arrangements made 
| by the late Government. 

| Mr. J. STUART (Shoreditch, 
| Hoxton) asked, when it was expected 
that the Committee would be appointed, 
as promised by the Chancellor of the 
|Exchequer in the Budget Debate last 
| year, to consider the distribution of the 
|probate duty and licences as between 
| London and the rest of the country. 

Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE said, he 
‘should communicate with the Chan- 
_cellor of the Exchequer on this point. 


RAILWAY EXTENSION IN IRELAND. 
Mr. T. CURRAN (Sligo, 8.): I 
‘beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
| Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, whether his 
| attention has been called to the resolu- 





I have also received a protest to the| tion of the Grand Jury of Sligo, urging 
effect mentioned in the third paragraph. | the construction of a railway connection 
The Order was issued in pursuance to) between Ballyodare and Ballina, Sligo 
the powers vested in the Local Govern-| and Bundoran, and Sligo and Arignagh ; 
ment Board by Section 162 of the Public | and, whether the Government will take 
Health Act of 1878, after the Board | the necessary steps to give effect to the 
had satisfied itself, by careful inquiry, | resolution. 
that, owing to the overcrowded and un-| Mr. J. MORLEY: The resolution 
sanitary condition of the ground, further | referred to has been received by me. I 
burials therein would be detrimental to|am informed, however, that the funds 
the public health. In reply to the last | assigned to railway extension in Ireland 
paragraph, I am advised that under | are exhausted. 
Section 167 of the Act referred to, 
persons burying in the closed ground in | 
violation of the Order are liable to a! SLIGO. 
penalty of £10. In the event of an in-| Mr. T. CURRAN: I beg to ask the 
fringement of the Order, the penalty | Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
would be sued for and inflicted. |of Ireland, whether he has received a 
jresolution of the Grand Jury of Sligo 
LONDON AND PROVINCIAL RATES. | requesting that funds be provided for 
Mr. R. G. WEBSTER (St. Pancras, | the carrying out of the Owenmore 
K.): I beg to ask the Secretary to the | Drainage Scheme ; and, whether it is 
Treasury, whether, as the ‘Treasury | intended to comply with the request. 
contributions in aid of the London rates| Mr. J. MORLEY: I have received 
are 1?d. in the £, and those of pro-|a copy of the resolution in question, and 
vincial boroughs are 43d., and those of |am informed by the Board of Works 
counties are 33d. in the £, respectively, | that works of this class cannot be under- 
the Government will take any steps to taken unless the steps required by the 
further equalise these grants in aid. | Drainage Acts have been taken by the 
Mr. G. J. SHAW-LEFEVRE: 1) owners and occupiers directly interested. 
will answer this question. I have been | 
quite unable to verify the facts stated by | THE MAGAZINE RIFLE. 
the hon. member. The share of London) Sir HENRY FLETCHER (Sussex, 
in the sums paid into the Local Taxation Lewes): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
Account was, in 1893-94 £1,132,000, | State for War if he can state how many 
equal to 8d. in the £1 on the ratable battalions of the Regular Army armed 


OWENMORE DRAINAGE SCHEME, 
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with the magazine rifle will be unable to 
go through their musketry course with 
that rifle owing to the scarcity of ranges ; 
and, in the event of their not being able 
to fire with the weapon with which 
they are armed, what course will he 


adopt ? 


*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror, 
WAR (Mr. H. CampBett-BANNERMAN, | 


Stirling Burghs): It is anticipated that 
all battalions of the Regular Army 
armed with the Lee-Metford rifle will 
this year be able to fire their course with 
that arm. 

Mr. TOMLINSON: Will that include 
the Militia ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
No, Sir; I said the Regular Army, 
which does not include the Militia. 


RELIEF WORKS IN IRELAND. 


Mr. J. TULLY: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether he can state what 
are the terms of the appointments of the 
temporary inspectors under the Local 
yovernment Board on whose reports 
relief works are granted or withheld in 
the west of Ireland ; how many of these 
gentlemen have had any previous con- 
nection with the Poor Law service ; and 
what is the nature of their previous 
experience, if any, in the administration 
of relief in the distressed districts of 
Treland ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : The terms ‘of ap- 
pointment of the three temporary Local 
Government Board Inspectors are at the 
rate of £300 a year with travelling and 
subsistence allowances. One of these 
gentlemen has acted on a former occasion 
in a similar capacity, and another has 
had many years’ experience in the Poor 
Law medical service. The districts in 
which the worst effects of the potato 
failure have been manifested are in 
charge, however, of five of the Board’s 
permanent Inspectors, each of whom was 
engaged in the corresponding relief 
measures of 1890-1. 


ROAD CONTRACTORS IN IRELAND. 


Mr. P. McGILLIGAN (Fermanagh, 
8.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether 
his attention has been directed to the 
resolution of the Fermanagh Grand Jury 
with regard to the report of the county 


Sir Henry Fletcher. 
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,surveyor as to the dislocation of the 
county business that will be created by 
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the recent decision of the Court of Ap- 
peal affecting payments for road main- 
tenance contractors; and, whether the 
Government will consider the advisa- 
bility of bringing in or give facilities for 
the passing of a short non-contentious 
Bill, providing that where neither the 
grand juries nor the road contractors 
dissent the present road maintenance 
contracts, instead of running from assize 
to assize, shall run from Ist May or Ist 
November, so that contractors who had 
a half-year’s work done in November 
shall be paid at the following Spring 
Assizes, and contractors who had half a 
year’s work done in May shall be paid at 
the ensuing Summer Assizes ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : The hon. Member 
does not appear to be aware that a Bill 
dealing with this subject has already 
passed through this House. I am ad- 
vised that this Bill, if it becomes law, 
will obviate the inconvenience men- 
tioned. 


GUIANA BOUNDARIES. 

Mr. W. P. BYLES (York, W-.R., 
Shipley) : I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs whether 
Her Majesty’s Government has at any 
time received proposals to settle the 
question of the disputed frontier between 
Venezuela and the British Colony of 
British Guiana by arbitration ; whether, 
since gold was discovered in the debata- 
ble territory, the dispute has grown 
more acute, and the position of affairs 
become such that serious difficulties are 
threatened ; whether proposals of arbi- 
tration have been declined, and, if 
so, on what grounds ; and, whether Her 
Majesty’s Government would now enter- 
tain or initiate fresh proposals of arbi- 
tration ¢ 

Sr EDWARD GREY: Her 
Majesty's Government have received 
suggestions from various quarters with 
a view of settling the question of the 
disputed frontier. We have no infor- 
mation tending to confirm the suggestion 
of the second part of the question. 
Her Majesty’s Government cannot agree 
to submit to arbitration the question of 
their right to territory long settled and 


/governed as part of a British Colony, 


and must continue to decline any pro- 


posal based upon such a ground. They 
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are, however, willing to submit to arbi- 
tration the question of certain territory 
beyond the Schomburgh line, and the 
Venezuelan Government have more than 
once been so informed. 

Mr. BYLES: Will any correspond- 
ence be laid on the Table? 

Sr EDWARD GREY: I do not 
think s» at the present moment; but I 
will consider the point. 


VOLUNTEER CAMP CANTEENS. 

Mr. W. E. M. TOMLINSON : I beg 
toask the Secretary of State for War whe- 
ther the question of the legality of regi- 
mental canteens in Volunteer camps isstill 
sub judice, or whether the War Office have 
acted on the opinion of the solicitor to 
the Department—that nothing will be 
gained by applying for a special case in 
the matter of the canteen of the Ist 
Volunteer Battalion of the Loyal North 
Lancashire Regiment ; and whether, in 
view of the doubt cast upon the legality 
of Volunteer canteens worked strictly on 
the regimental system, he will reconsider 
the suggestion that a clause should be 
inserted in the Army Act of this Session, 
defining the conditions under which such 
canteens may be legally worked ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
The case is no longer swh judice. It 
appeared on a re-hearing of the case that 
the canteen in question had sold liquor 
to the general public, a course inconsis- 
tent with the rules governing regimental 
canteens. There was, therefore, no ne- 
cessity for a special case. There is no 
question of the power of Volunteer Corps 
to establish canteens on the regimental 
system; but it is understood that for 
temporary encampments the system is 
not suitable, and that, as a rule, licences 
would be taken out under Section 174 
of the Army Act. No amendment of 
the Act seems to be required. 

TRISH POSTAL ARRANGEMENTS. 

Mr. J. C. FLYNN (Cork, N.): I beg 
to ask the Postmaster General whether 
it is the intention of the Cork postal 
authorities to send learners (unestab- 
lished officers) for special duty to Kin- 
sale or other offices in the south of 
Ireland during the approaching fishing 
season; and whether, in view of the 
fact that this class of duty has been 
satisfactorily performed by members of 
the Cork established staff, and that the 
established staff have regarded this 
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change of duty as a privilege from a 
health point of view, he will state what 
are the reasons for departing from the 
established usage ? 

Mr. ARNOLD MORLEY: I am 
afraid that I cannot admit that the 
established staff at Cork have any ground 
for such a claim as the hon. Member puts 
forward on their behalf, but generally 
speaking, there is no intention of dis- 
turbing the arrangements which were 
made last year. In certain cases, how- 
ever, it may be convenient to get the 
work done by means of unestablished 
skilled assistants who are in training for 
established places in the Department. 


Commission. 


THE ARMENIAN COMMISSION. 

Mr. C. E. SCHWANN (Manchester, 
N.): I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs whether he 
has observed the statement of the special 
correspondent of The Daily Telegraph 
(issue of 11th March) that the Commis- 
sion at Moush is progressing slowly 
because of the European delegates’ work 
being got through so tardily, they having 
no secretary and only one dragoman ; 
and also the statement by the same 
authority, that the Commission has 
reached a point where it has to inquire 
into the deeds of Turkish Generals, and 
the dragoman is afraid to fulfil his duties; 
and, if these are facts, will Her Majesty's 
Government take steps to prevent any 
interference with the efficiency of the 
inquiry ? 

Sir EDWARD GREY : I have seen 
the statement. In consequence of a 
representation received on the 6th inst. 
from the European delegates, steps have 
been taken to provide them with a 
dragoman, and to obtain his official 
recognition by the Turkish Authorities. 
Her Majesty’s Ambassador at the Porte 
will join with those of the other Powers 
represented in securing that the delegates 
shall have every assistance that is neces- 
sary for the proper performance of their 
duties, so that there may be no inter- 
ference with the efficiency of the inquiry. 

Mr. SCHWANN said, he had re- 
ceived a telegram from a trustworthy 
source to the effect that the Governor of 
» Van was intimidating witnesses. [Cries 
of “ Order.” | If this was the case, would 
the Government take means to secure his 
immediate dismissal ! 

[No answer was given. | 
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IRISH ESTATES. 

Mr. P. FFRENCH (Wexford 8.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland (1) whether he is 
aware that the tenants on Lord Temple- 
more’s property have offered to purchase 
their holdings at 18 years’ purchase if 
the landlord will first allow them to go 
into Court and get a judicial rent fixed, 
but that Lord Templemore has refused 
his tenants the usual reduction of 25 per 
cent., and threatened to distrain if they 
do not either pay up the full rents or 
buy at 18 years’ purchase of same ; and 
(2) whether he will refuse the forces of 
the Crown to assist in collecting these 
claims ¢ 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I understand the 
landlord has refused the offer of the 
tenants to purchase at 18 years on the 
valuation. His demand is for 18 years’ 
purchase on the present rental. With 
respect to the concluding inquiry I can 
only refer the hon. gentleman to my 
reply to his similar question regarding 
the Conlan Estate. 

Mr. FFRENCH: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether he is aware that 
writs have been served on the Tintern 
Estate for rents and old arrears although 
tenants have for years back been allowed 
an abatement of 5s.inthe pound. And, 
whether, as the arrears are from 20 to 
40 years due, as the tenants have offered 
to pay their rents at the usual reduction, 
and as agricultural depression is greater 
now than at any previous time, he will 
refuse the forces of the Crown to the 
receiver to collect these rents and 
arrears. 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I am glad to learn 
from a telegram received this morning 
that a settlement was arrived at on this 
property yesterday. 

Mr. FFRENCH: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland (1) whether he is aware that 
the tenants on the Conlan estate bid 
£965 17s. 8d. more than the Norwich 
Union Insurance Company, to whom the 
estate was knocked down; that the 
Company commenced bidding at 14 


years’ purchase, and bid over the a 
step by step until the tenants bid 17 
years’ purchase ; that the tenants were 
then told that they could have their 
holdings for 19 years’ purchase, although 
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the Company had not bid 17 years’ pur. 
chase ; that when the Company became 
the owners of the estate they demanded 
the full rent and arrears due, including 
the hanging gale, which had never been 
called for by the landlord, and which 
was due for half a century ; and that the 
tenants were not satisfied to pay their 
rents at 30 per cent. on non-judicial 
rents and 15 per cent. on judicial rents ; 
(2) whether he is aware that the land- 
lord allowed 22} and 30 per cent. reduc- 
tions; and(3) whether, in the face 
of the present unequalled depression of 
prices, if the Company do not accept the 
tenants’ offer, namely, the rents at the 
reduction asked for, or 17 years’ purchase 
of the rental, he will imitate the right 
honourable gentleman the Member for 
Bristol, when Chief Secretary for Treland, 
by refusing the forces of the Crown to 
collect the rents ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I have no reason 
to doubt the accuracy, of the statements 
in the first paragraph, though, as I stated 
in reply to the hon. Gentleman’s previous 
question of Tuesday last, the Registrar 
of the Land Judge’s Court had informed 


me no official record was kept of 
offers which, in such transactions, 
have not been accepted. As to the 


second paragraph, I am informed by the 
police that in former years there was no 
abatement on judical rents, but from 
15 to 20 per cent. on non-judicial rents. 
As regards the concluding paragraph, I 
can only express the hope that an ami- 
cable arrangement will be brought about 
between the parties, and legal proceed- 
ings in ejectment or otherwise thus 
obviated. The question of affording pro- 
tection to the Sheriff or his officers has 
not yet arisen, but my hon. Friend is 
doubtless aware that the Executive 
Government has but one alternative open 
to it in such cases. 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND (Clare, 
E.) asked whether, in view of the extra- 
ordinary discontent existing in this dis- 
trict over this subject, and in view of the 
fact that there was likely to be disturb- 
ance and possibly a breach of the peace, 
the right hon. Gentleman would not feel 
justified in making some representation 
Pto the Norwich Insurance Company as to 
the advisability of allowing those tenants 
to become owners of their own farms. 

Mr. J. MORLEY : It is a very deli- 
cate matter for the Executive to interfere 
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in bargains of this kind. At the same|State for War whether, with reference 
time there can be no harm in my repre-| to the proposed manceuvres in the New 
senting to the Norwich Insurance Com- Forest, the authorities are aware of the 
y how the matter really stands. | prevalence of an insect called “ Forest 
Mr. C. J. DARLING (Deptford) | Fly,” which is extremely irritating to 
asked whether, now that the right hon.| horses; and whether he has observed 
Gentleman had been informed thatthere that the records of the Blandford 
was likely to be a breach of the peace, | Autumn Manceuvres of 1872 confirm the 
he would see that there were plenty of view that it is undesirable to picket out 
police in that part of the country. | large numbers of horses in any district 
Sir MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH | where the “ Forest Fly” prevails. 
(Bristol, W.): I disclaim the interpreta. | *Mr. CAMPBELL BANNERMAN : 
tion put on my acts by the hon. Member The records of the Blandford Manceuvres 
when I was Chief Secretary. of 1872 do not refer to the “ Forest Fly.” 
Mr. W. REDMOND asked the Chief I have caused inquiries to be made on 


Secretary whether it was not the fact that 
the right hon. Member for West Bristol, | 
in circumstances somewhat similar to) 


those now under discussion, declared it a 


to be his intention to put on pressure 
within the law. 
No answer was given. 


the subject, and it is reported that, 
|subject to proper precautions being 
| adopted, the prevalence of the fly is not 
sufficient reason for manceuvres not 
taking place in the New Forest. 
MOBILISATION OF THE ARMY 
R RVE. 


> 





FACTORY WORK. | Mr. BROOKFIELD : I beg to ask 
Mr. J. T. BRUNNER (Cheshire, | the Secretary of State for War whether, 
Northwich) : I beg to ask the Secretary with reference to the proposed mobilisa- 
of State for the Home Department tion of a portion of the Home Army, 
whether he has made inquiries with) he has considered the expediency of 
regard to the number of men working in introducing a short Act giving the 
factories and employed in operations in-| authorities the necessary powers for 
volving continuous work day and night | calling out the requisite number of men 
seven days a week: and whether those |from the Army Reserve ; whether, if 
inquiries are complete; and, if so,| these men are merely invited to come 
whether he will state the general results? | out, he has any reason to suppose that 
Mr. ASQUITH: I have made the | the best men will see any sufficient 
inquiry which I promised to make in| inducement to respond to the call ; and 
May last, viz., as to the number of men | what steps, if any, will be taken to 
employed for an av erage of 12 hours a/ ascertain the attitude likely to be taken 
day, where the work goes on on Sundays | by civilian employers of Army Reserve 
as well as on week days. 1,569 are so | men with respect to the proposed 
employed in chemical works, 438 in| experiment. 
breweries and distilleries, 5, 705 in blast} *Mr. CAMPBELL BANNERMAN : 
furnaces, iron and steel works, 570 in gas | No Act is required for the purpose indi- 
works, 496 in oil works, 1,055 in mis-| cated, as under the Reserve Forces Act 
cellaneous works, total 9,833 ; but that | of 1882 the Government has already 
that the Chief Inspector states that these |power to call out men of the Army 
figures are defective, partly from the | Reserve for 12 days’ training. It is 
difficulty of ascertaining where men are | probable that in case of an invitation to 
80 employed, and partly from the failure | the men to come up voluntarily, those 
of some manufacturers to give the num-| would most readily respond who are out 





bers they employ. 

In answer to a further question by 
Mr. Brunner, 

Mr. ASQUITH said the Home Office 
had no compulsory powers to compel 
manufacturers to give particulars. 


THE FOREST FLY. 


Mr. A. M. BROOKFIELD (Sussex, 
Rye): I beg to ask the Secretary of 


‘of work ; and these would not be the 
best class. The question of the steps 
which can most prudently be taken for 
this partial mobilisation is now being 
considered. 
BREACH OF CONTRACT AT A WELSH 
COLLIERY. 

Mr. W. PRITCHARD MORGAN 

(Merthyr Tydvil): I beg to ask the 
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Secretary of State for the Home Depart-| Circular issued recently to coroners rela- 
ment whether hisattention has been called | tive to verdicts of juries at coroners’ in- 
tothe conviction by the stipendiary magis- quests in cases of suicides; whether he 
trate at Merthyr Tydvil, on the 4th’ will look into the verdict of felo de se, 
instant, of 21 hauliers, each of whom was reported in papers of 27th February, re- 
fined £2 3s. for an alleged breach of turned at a coroner’s inquest held at 
contract, namely, refusing to work ; Hemel Hampstead on a police constable 
whether he is aware that the evidence who died by his own hand, which ver- 
disclosed the fact that the alleged offence dict is alleged to have been given in con- 
consisted solely of a refusal’ to take sequence of the Circular in question; 
horses to their work on the ground that whether he is aware that in consequence 
the employers had not supplied the of such verdict the widow with 10 chil- 
hauliers with the necessary and usual dren is deprived of the constable’s pay- 
corn for the feed of such horses; and ment of 17 years’ contribution to the 
that four other hauliers in the same Superannuation Fund which she would 
employ, and on the same occasion, who have received if an ordinary verdict of 
were supplied with corn, took their temporary insanity had been given ; and 
horses to work as usual; is he aware whether he will inquire and see if the 
that very many hauliers in similar em- payments in question can be given to the 
ployment in the same county have lately | widow under the circumstances 1 
been convicted of cruelty to animals, Mr. ASQUITH: Nosuch Circular as 
they having driven their horses without that referred to by the hon. Member has 
having been previously provided with | been issued by the Home Office to 
the necessary and usual corn; is he coroners. In the form under which the 
aware that the attention of the stipen-| coroners make their returns for statisti- 
diary magistrate was called by counsel | cal purposes, there are two columns 
for the defendants to the fact that, if, under the head “Suicide ”—one for 
the defendants had taken their horses to cases of self-destruction due to insanity, 
work without food, they would have and the other for cases of felo de se. 
been liable to conviction for cruelty to Where there is no evidence as to the 
animals ; and that the stipendiary magis- state of mind of the deceased, the death 
trate refused to state a case for appeal is directed to be entered in the first 
to the High Court; and whether he class. I am not aware that anything in 
will, under the circumstances, remit the | the Police Act, 1890, prevents a Police 
fine ? _Authority granting gratuities to the 
Mr. ASQUITH: The accuracy, or at | widow and children of a police constable 
least the fullness, of the statements in the | guilty of felo de se, and I am informed 
question seems to be disputed. I am| by the Chief Constable of Herts that 
informed that the food for the horses had | the Superintendent was in error in in- 
been sent, in the first instance, to the forming the coroner’s jury that the con- 
wrong stable, and arrived at the moment }stable’s family were debarred from re- 
when the men had ascended the pit.| ceiving any gratuity under the Police 
The result of their failure to work was| Act. The matter rests with the Stand- 
that 250 colliers were left idle for the | ing Joint Committee, to whom it will be 
day. The proceedings were, as I under-! referred at their next meeting. 
stand, for damages under the Employers | 
and Workmen’s Act, 1875, sec. 4 of DUKE OF YORK’S MILITARY SCHOOL. 
which gives a court of summary juris- | Mr.J.CARV ELL WILLIA MX( Notts, 
diction the civil jurisdiction to assess; Mansfield) : I beg to ask the Secretary 
damages for breach of contract. It is|of State for War whether the produc- 
not, therefore, a case in which the| tion of acertificate of baptism is required 
Secretary of State has any power to in-| as a condition of admission to the Duke 
terfere. ‘of York’s School; and whether he is 
|aware that the children of Baptists are 
SUICIDES. 'thereby excluded ; whether religious 
ApwiraL FIELD (Sussex, East-| teaching in the school is provided only 
bourne) : I beg to ask the Secretary of for the Church of England, Presby- 
State for the Home Department whe- | terians and Roman Catholics, no other 
ther he will lay upon the Table copy of | religious bodies being recognised by the 


Mr. W. Pritchard Morgan. 
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War Office; and whether, in view of 
the fact that the Duke of York’s Mili- 
tary School is maintained by a Parlia- 
mentary grant, and governed by a Board 
of Her Majesty’s Commissioners, it is in 
the power of the Commissioners to frame 
regulations of a less restrictive charac- 
ter ! 
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and other neighbouring frontier stations 
into the Waziri territory beyond the 
Suleiman Range? 

Sirk EDWARD GREY: Some re- 
distribution of garrisons on the North 
Western Frontier will no doubt be 
necessary, but the Secretary of State has 
reason to think that the Government of 


Venezuela. 


*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN :| India have not yet finally decided on 
As boys in the Duke of York’s School | the course which they will recommend. 


must be brought up in the religion in 
which they enter, the baptismal certifi- 
cate is called for as evidence on the 
point, and not as a condition of ad- 
mission; and I do not for a moment 
believe that the Commissioners would 
exclude a boy, otherwise qualified, be- 
cause he was a Baptist. Religious in- 
struction in the School is provided under 
four denominations, Wesleyan being ad- 
ditional to those named in the question. 
Probably, if there was a Baptist boy in 
the School, special arrangements could 
he made for his receiving instruction 
from a minister of his denomination ; 
but there would be difficulty in further | 


subdividing the regular religious training | 


of the Schox I]. 


THE INDIAN PRESS. 


Sr W. WEDDERBURN (Banff 


shire): I beg to ask the Secretary of | 
State for India whether the Government | 


of the North West Provinces and Oudh 
subscribes for 62 copies of the Panjab 
Patriot, a newspaper published outside 
these provinces ; and, if so, why this 
expense is incurred out of provincial 
revenues; and whether the same gov- 
ernment has established a monopoly of 
printing judicial forms in favour of the 
“ Newal Kishore ” Press ; and, if so, for 
what reason ? 

Sirk EDWARD GREY : Similar ques- 
tions were asked in the Council of the 
Lieutenant Governor on the 21st January 
last, and the Secretary of State has 
nothing to add to the answers there 
given as reported in the North West 
Provinces and Oudh Gazette for 26th 
January, 1895. 


THE WAZIRI TERRITORY. 
Sir W. WEDDERBURN : I beg to. 
ask the Secretary of State for India 


SCOTCH AND IRISH CATTLE 
REGULATIONS. 

Mr. J. SEYMOUR KEAY (Elgin 
and Nairn) : I beg to ask the President of 
the Board of Agriculture whether he is 
aware that it is much more difficult 
under present regulations to export 
cattle and sheep from Scotland to Ire- 
land than from Ireland to Scotland ; 
that in the former case an agent has to 
be employed in Dublin to apply at the 
Castle for permission ; that a declaration 





has to be signed, a veterinary surgeon’s 
certificate obtained, and other forms 
| gone through, involving delay and ex- 
pense, notwithstanding that Scotland 
|has a clean bill of health ; whereas in 
| the latter case the sole form gone through 
consists of a hurried inspection by the 
Government veterinary surgeon while 
the animals are being shipped ; and 
whether any sufficient reasons exist for 
the great difference of procedure in the 
ltwo cases ; and, if not, whether the 
Government will take steps to place the 
| Scottish and Irish exporters on an equal 
| footing ? 

*Mr. HERBERT GARDNER: I 
understand that the regulations with 
regard to the importation of cattle and 
sheep from Great Britain into Treland 
are substantially those stated by my 
hon. Friend. Having regard to the 
different circumstances which exist, I 
cannot say that they seem to me in 
excess of the requirements of the case, 
but I should be happy to communicate 
with the Irish Authorities and to en- 
deavour to obtain for Scottish exporters 
as full facilities as possible consistent 
| with the maintenance of the present 
| satisfactory position of Ireland with 
regard to the health of cattle and sheep. 





VENEZUELA. 
| Mr. A. CROSS (Glasgow, Camlachie): 





whether there is any intention of moving|I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
the garrisons now at Dera Ghazi Khan | State for Foreign Affairs whether Her 
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Majesty’s Government are now repre- 
sented at Caracas with the Republic of 
Venezuela; and, if so, what steps, if 
any, are being taken to bring about a 
modus vivendi for the settlement of 
disputes now pending ? 

Sm EDWARD GREY: Her 
Majesty’s Government have no «iplo- 
matic representative in Venezuela, but 
British interests in that country are in 
charge of the German Representative at 
Caracas. Her Majesty's Government 
are, and always have been, ready to 
come to an amicable arrangement with 
the Venezuelan Government for the 
settlement of pending disputes, and their 
views on the subject were communicated 
to that Government in 1890 and again 
in 1893, to the latter of which communi- 
cations no answer has been returned. 
Her Majesty's Government must there- 
fore maintain the provisional boundary 
proclaimed in October, 1886. This 
boundary does not embrace their whole 
claim, and the Venezuelan Government 
have more than once been informed that 
Her Majesty's Government are willing 
to submit the right to certain territory 
outside this boundary to arbitration. 

Mr. A. CROSS : Can the hon. Baronet 
say whether, as the German Representa- 
tive has left Caracas, British interests in 
Venezuela are receiving protection at 
the hands of any other representative 
man ¢ 

Sir E. GREY : I am informed that the 
German Charge d’ Affaires is still there. 

Mr. R. G. WEBSTER asked whether 
it was a fact that the British flag had 
been pulled down by Venezuelan troops 
in British Honduras. 

Sir E. GREY asked for notice of the 


question. 


THE WELSH ee 

Sir M. E. HICKS BEACH: I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department—(1) whether the 
words in the Twelfth Clause of the Estab- 
lished Church (Wales) Bill, providing 
for appeals against any decision of the 
Welsh Commissioners on certain points, 
are intended to give a right of appeal in 
all the cases in which it was given by 
the Forty-second Section of the Irish 
Church Act; and, if not, whether he 
will explain the difference, and the 
reason for it ; and (2) whether, by Clause 


Mr. A. Cross. 
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28 of the Bill it is intended that. the 
Representative Body of the Church in 
Wales shall be charged with the pay- 
ment of stamp duty on the conveyance 
to them by the Welsh Commissioners of 
the churches, parsonages, or private 
benefactions which are now, and accord- 
ing to the Bill would still remain, the 
property of the Church ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: The answer to the 
first question is in the affirmative, 
Clause 12 of the Bill has a somewhat 
wider scope than the Arbitration Section 
(Section 42) of the Irish Church Act, 
and therefore is drawn in more general 
terms. It would give a right of appeal 
not only on questions of compensation 
arising under Clauses 17, 18, and 19, 
but also on questions as to what con- 
stitutes a private benefaction within the 
meaning of Clause 5, and what amount 
is payable in satisfaction cf any exist- 
ing interest in tithe rent-charge under 
Clause 16. The answer to the second 
question is that Clause 28 of the Bill 
corresponds to Section 35 of the Irish 
Church Act; and I am informed that 
the Commissioners of Irish Temporalities 
conveyed 1,628 churches, with school- 
houses, lands, and burial grounds, to 
the representative body in Ireland by a 
single vesting order, on which one stamp 
duty of the nominal amount of 10s. was 
paid. It is not intended that ad 
valorem duty should be paid on any part 
of the property which is to be transferred 
by the Commissioners to the Repre- 
sentative Body in Wales, and I will 
consider the question of amending the 
language of Clause 28 so as to make this 
clear. 


JABEZ BALFOUR. 

Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis): I beg to ask the under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, whe- 
ther the police Inspector sent out to 
Argentine in pursuit of Mr. Jabez 
Balfour (now and for more than a year 
past at Salta, some 2,000 miles from 
Buenos Ayres) has ever been at or near 
Salta, or whether he has remained at 
Buenos Ayres ; and, if so, for what pur- 
pose he has remained there ; whether he 
will explain why Her Majesty’s Consul at 
Buenos Ayres has been absent from his 
post at Buenos Ayres for a whole year, 
leaving his work to be done by a Vice 
Consul, and has been during that time 
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at Salta, and for what purpose he has| Dr. MACGREGOR: Before the right 


been there ; and whether any extra re-| hon. Gentleman answers that question, 
muneration has been given (and, if so,|I should like to ask whether, as in 
how much in each case) to the Consul or | respect of other things, the Scottish soil 
the Vice Consul respectively for the|does not produce better potatoes than 
additional work done by them ? | English soil ; and whether Lincolnshire 
Sm EDWARD GREY : It is usual | should not be content with the excellent 
in Extradition cases to send out a police| celery of which it has a_ practical 
officer to convey the prisoner to England. | monopoly ? 
As was stated the other day, this wasthe) Mr. J. MORLEY: The purchase of 
duty intrusted to the Police Inspector | seed potatoes, and the selection of the 
who was sent to the Argentine Republic. | varieties most suitable for each district, 
The first Inspector who was sent re-| are matters which rest with the several 
mained at Buenos Ayres to be ready to| Boards of Guardians who have applied 
perform this duty, and the one who has | for loans. Before approving the tenders, 
taken his place is there now for the same| the Local Government Board satisfy 
purpose. The Consul was sent to Salta | themselves that the seed has not come 
to watch the Extradition proceedings,| from a district affected by disease, or 
which took place in the Salta Court,|from the neighbourhood of the union 
from which Court there was an appeal | about to purchase it. Contracts are 
to the Supreme Court at Buenos Ayres. | entered into by the Guardians after ad- 
No additional remuneration has been | vertisements for tenders have been duly 
given to either the Consul or Vice} published, and these contracts so far, in 
Consul, but the expenses of the former| the majority of cases, have been for 


were paid. Scotch-grown seed. In a good many 
| instances, north of Ireland potatoes have 
KILNINAN AND KILMORE. | been taken, and, in one or two cases, 


English seed has been preferred. No 
seed appears to have been ordered from 
Lincolnshire. 


Sm DONALD MACFARLANE 
(Argyllshire): I beg to ask the Secretary 
for Scotland, if he is aware that the) 
parish of Kilninan and Kilmore is for | 
cory a a ge Ce hahaa yee two PLEURO-PNEUMONIA IN LONDON. 

ar . “<r ar “Vy “a 9 , a bl . ‘ 
Wards, (ae urge OF Fobermory, forming | sin A. K. ROLLIT (Islington, 8.) : I 
one, and that only one polling plage has . s , . 

io 5 ; beg to ask the President of the Board of 
been allotted in Tobermory, distant | , ? 

“fase : ? 7% é Agriculture, whether another outbreak 
26 miles from the furthest point of the f vl is Sein Gineiienll ta G 
other ward. and 22 miles from the|°t Pleure-pneumonia has occurred in a 

. or } cowshed in Spitalfields ; whether, under 


majority of the voters ; and whether, to| +1, London Cowsheds Pl “ 
wevent practical disfranchisement of the pe entbea semen ag mae ebay! ep a 
: ‘ | Order of 1895, No. 5,289, Section 15, it 


bulk of the voters, he will order a| 


idan elite tiiten ta ome a] | Would be the duty of the inspector in 
re ee are eS SAEED CO) is Metropolitan Cattle Market, Isling- 
ination | 'ton, to stop all cattle being removed 
Si G. O. TREVELYAN: I have}, ’ ys be “th 
uy from the market should an animal 
written to ask how the matter stands, | . ; , ~" 
ay , affected with pleuro-pneumonia be dis- 

and whether it is possible to makearrange- nad i Ete segumey S> 
mente cover ere, and whet er such being 
‘ the case, the Board of Agriculture will 
fs |again set into operation the London 
IRISH SEED POTATOES. |Cowsheds Pleuro-pneumonia Order of 
Mr. J. M. RICHARDSON (Lincoln, | 1895, No. 5,140, which rendered it 
Brigg) : I beg to ask the Chief Secretary | necessary to obtain a licence from an 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, | inspector, before a cow could be removed 

whether the whole of the orders for seed | from any shed in the Metropolis. 

potatoes for Ireland have been given to| *Mr. HERBERT GARDNER: It is, 
Scotland, and why some share has not/| I am sorry to say, the case that pleuro- 
heen given to the Trentside district of pneumonia was discovered a few days 
Lincolnshire, in which part of the county | ago in the carcass of a cow brought 
large quantities of the best seed can be from a cowshed in Spitalfields. The 
obtained ? | usual inquiries have been made, and the 
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ther cases of disease have been found. 
the event of the discovery of pleuro-pneu- 
monia in the Metropolitan Cattle Market, 
it would be the duty of the inspector of 
the local authority to proceed in the 
manner indicated in the question. IT am 
well aware of the inconvenience which 
would result, and I trust that the Cor- 
poration may be willing to adopt certain 
suggestions I have recently caused to be 
made to them with regard to the veter- 
inary inspection of animals at the en- 
trance of the market. Such an arrange- 
ment would, in my opinion, be more 
likely to prevent the necessity of inter- 
ference with the business of the market 
than the re-imposition of the Cowsheds 
Order of 1893. 


SANITARY CONDITION OF BARRACKS. 
Lory BURGHLEY (Northampton, 
N.): I beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for War, whether the Royal Engineers 
possess accurate plans of the drains in 
the Tower of London, Chelsea Barracks, 
Wellington Barracks, St. George’s Bar- 
racks, and Kensington Palace Barracks ! 
*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
The plans of the drains in the Tower are 
perfectly accurate; those of the other 
barracks named are of older date, but 
are sufficient for all practical purposes. 
Mr. R. W. HANBURY: On behalf 
of the hon. Member for the Wycombe 
Division of Bucks (Viscount Curzon), I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 


War if he will state when the sanitary | 


condition of the Cavalry Barracks at 
Windsor was last inspected and reported 
upon ; whether he will lay this Report 
upon the Table of the House; and, 
whether it is considered that those 
barracks are now in a proper sanitary 
condition, and fit for the occupation of 
Her Majesty’s troops ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN 
A full report is made half-yearly, the 
last being dated November 12, but re- 
ports upon particular items of sanitation 
are constantly being made. The drain- 
age of the barracks is not satisfactory, 
but a complete new system is in hand. 
Such of the work as can be done while | 
the troops are in occupation is being | 
pushed forward, and the remainder will | 
be executed later in the season, when | 


the barracks will be vacated for the pur- | 
Mr. Herbert Garduer. 


{COMMONS} 


contact animals slaughtered, but no fur- | pose. 
In| ments, and I am not prepared to lay 
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The reports are confidential docu- 


them on the Table. 

Coroner LOCKWOOD (Essex, 
Epping) asked whether the scheme would 
be carried out by the Royal Engineers, 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN ; 
Yes, to the best of my belief. Does the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman mean that 
it will be carried out by them without 
proper sanitary advice ! 

Coroner. LOCKWOOD : 
did not suggest that. 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN ; 
That is often alleged. 


No, Sir; I 


VOLUNTEER CAPITATION GRANTS. 

*Sirn EDWARD HILL (Bristol, 8.) : 1 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War whether, when he asserted that the 
capitation allowances to the Volunteers 
were a payment in advance based upon 
a Return of the previous year, he was 
aware that in two War Office letters, 
V. General, No. 7,205, dated the 3rd 
and 13th February, 1890, the contrary 
had been definitely stated ; and whether, 
in view of this fact, and its great im- 
portance to the Volunteer Service, he 
will reconsider his decision ? 

*Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY or 
rue WAR OFFICE (Mr. W. Woopa11, 
Hanley): My reply of February 25 was 
strictly accurate, and there can be no 
doubt that when the first Capitation 
Grant was issued in 1863 it was issued 
as an advance for that year, though the 
‘amount was based, as recommended by 
the Royal Commission, on the experience 
of 1862, a year in which no such Gov- 
ernment grant existed. The expressions 
in the War Office letters referred to 
merely meant that the grants to be 
issued were based upon the Returns of 
the previous year. Weare not prepared 
for the very large double charge in one 
year which a change in the existing 


: system would involve. 


*Sir E. HILL: Will the hon. Gentle- 
man kindly say whether his answer 
means that a newly-raised Volunteer 
corps is not entitled to a Capitation 
Grant in respect of. its first year's 
service ? 

*Mr. WOODALL: No, Sir; but the 
newly-raised Volunteer corps would be 
expected to meet all its own expenses 
out of its own funds for the first year. 


| 
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The Finance 


THE SWAZIS. 

Mr. W. E. M. TOMLINSON: I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for the Colonies whether his attention 
has been called to the statement made in 
the official Report of Sir Evelyn Wood’s 
interview with the Swazi King and 
Council on September 5th, 1881 (Blue 
Book, C. 7611, p. 53), that those British 
subjects who entered the Transvaal after 
the annexation have certain privileges as 
regards military services ; and whether 
he can state what those privileges were, 
and whether they now exist ; and, if 
not, when, and under what circum- 
stances, they were abrogated ! 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE ror tHe COLONTES (Mr. 
Sypvey Buxron Tower Hamlets, Poplar): 
T have seen the statement made by Sir 
E. Wood. The hon. Gentleman will find 
if he will refer to Article 28 of the Con- 
vention of 1881, and to Article 15 of 
that of 1884, that those British subjects 
who established their domicile in the 
Transvaal between April, 1877, and 
August 1881, are specially exempt 
from compulsory military service. This 
article has never been abrogated, and 
remains in force. 
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THE LIGHT RAILWAYS COMMITTEE. 
*Mr. F. A. 
ampton, E.): I beg to ask the President 
of the Board of Trade when the evi- 
dence of the Departmental Committee 
on Light Railways will be issued ? 

Tut PRESIDENT or toe BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. J. Bryce, Aberdeen, 
8.): The Committee to which my hon. 


Friend refers was not a Departmental | 


Committee, but was appointed by the 
conference convened to consider the 
subject of Light Railways. 
sultation with my hon. 
Member for Banbury, the Chairman of 
the Committee, I have come to the con- 
clusion that I should hardly be justified 
in putting the country to the expense of 
printing and circulating the evidence, 
which is voluminous. 

Mr. CHANNING: May I ask 
whether the right hon. Gentleman will 
consider the advisability of publishing 
the important documents with respect to 
light railways in other countries as 
separate documents ? 

Mr. BRYCE: 
consider that. 


Yes, Sir; I will 


CHANNING (North-| 


After con- | 
Friend the | 


{14 Marcu 1895} 
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THE FINANCE ACT, 1894. 

Mr. F. TAYLOR (Suffolk, N.): I 
beg to ask the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer whether he is aware that the 
Board of Inland Revenue, in cases 
where owners are occupying their own 
trade premises, are requiring the amount 
of reduction allowed from the assess- 
ment of Income Tax under Schedule A, 
by virtue of Section 35 of the Finance 
Act 1894, to be added to the assessment 
made upon such persons under Schedule 
D, thus, as to a section of the taxpayers 
who are taxed upon their earnings, 
denying them all benefit of the relief 
supposed to be granted by the Act, and 
which relief is in fact allowed to the 
other owners of property ; and, if so, 
whether it is done upon the instructions 
of Her Majesty’s Government; and 
whether such was the intention of the 
Government in framing the Act? 

*Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby): 
If the hon. Member will give me the 
particulars of any case in which he 
thinks a grievance exists, I shall be 
happy to examine them. Speaking 
generally, the course pursued by the 
Inland Revenue appears to be just. 
Traders are entitled to an allowance of 
any sum expended for repairs of trade 
premises under Schedule D. Since the 
Act of last year they are charged, not on 
the full value of their premises, but only 
on five-sixths of that value under 
Schedule A. If, after having paid on 
only five-sixths under Schedule A, an 
owner-occupier were to deduct, not five- 
sixths, but the whole annual value from 
his assessment under Schedule D, he 
would in fact get the allowance for 
repairs twice over, and would be paying 
income-tax on something less than his 
net profits. 

Mr. TAYLOR asked whether tiese 
requirements could be legally enforced. 
*Sirn W. HARCOURT: Not only 
legally, but with right. 

Mr. 8. C. T. BARTLEY (Islington, 
N.) asked whether this reduction was 
not made specially to meet cases of 
repairs ; and how, in that event, it could 
be charged with income-tax at all ?. 

*Sir W. HARCOURT: The great 
difference is that under Schedule A 
formerly there was not any allowance for 
repairs. By the regulation of the last 
Session an allowance of one-sixth was 
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made. Previously the owners of those, 
premises, under Schedule D, had an 
allowance for repairs ; and it could not | 
be argued that they should receive an | 
allowance under both schedules. 


{COMMONS} 
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SWAZILAND. 

Mr. T. H. COCHRANE (Ayrshire, 
N.) rose and asked leave of the House to 
Move the Adjournment of the House 
for the purpose cf calling attention to a 


definite matter of urgent public import- 


THE BUDGET. 

Mr. SEYMOUR KEAY: I beg to 
ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
whether, when making the financial 
arrangements for the year, Her Majesty’s 
Government will consider the advisability 
of introducing a provision reviving the 
tax of 4s. in the pound on the true 
yearly value of the land ! 

Sir W. HARCOURT: There have 
been many attempts to induce me to 
state in advance my proposals for the 
financial arrangements for next year. 
They have always been unsuccessful, as 
this must be. 


SEVERE WEATHER AND SCHOOL 
ATTENDANCE. 

Mr. J. F. VESEY KNOX (Cavan, 
W.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whe- 
ther the attention of inspectors has yet 
been called to the desirability of leniency 
in examining schools, owing to the recent 
severe weather; and, if so, what was 
the date of the National Board’s Cir- 
cular ; and whether he will say what are 
the objections toincluding among the rules 
of the National Board a rule similar to 
Rule 101 in the English Code, giving to 
schools where the average attendance 
has been greatly reduced by the preva- 
lence of an epidemic, or other exceptional 
cause of the like nature, a special grant 
making up the loss in the ordinary grant? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: No circular of 
the nature indicated in the first para- 
graph has been issued to Inspectors of 
Schools. The difficulty in adopting a 
Rule for Ireland similar to that in the 
English Code is that the modes of pay- 
ment of teachers in the two countries 
are widely different. In England the 
payments mainly depend on the average 
daily attendance of scholars, and are 
therefore liable to fluctuation. In Ire- 
land, on the other hand, about one-half of 
the teachers’ incomes are in fixed salaries 
which, under the discretion allowed 
to the Commissioners, remain unaffected 
for whatever period the attendance may 
be injuriously affected by severe weather, 
epidemics, de. 

Sir W, Harcowrt. 


ance—namely, the Convention concluded 
by Her Majesty with the Government 
of the South African Republic relative 
to the affairs of Swaziland, a copy of 
which had just been laid on the Table. 


[The pleasure of the House not having 
been signified, Mr. Speaker called on 
those Members who supported the 
Motion to rise in their places, and not 
less than 40 Members having accord- 
ingly risen | 

Mr. SPEAKER 
upon- 

Mr. COCHRANE, who said, he fully 
realised the responsibility of the course 
he was taking in moving the Adjourn- 
ment, but he knew this was a question 
of great interest to Members on both 
sides of the House, and it was a ques- 
tion distinctly urgent, because there was 
at the moment, on the borders of Swazi- 
land, an army assembled with the purpose 
of invading that country, and foreing 
the Swazi nation to accept the terms of 
a Convention, taking away their inde- 
pendence which had been recognised and 
guaranteed by this country He asked 
a question of the Under Secretary for 
the Colonial Oftice the other day in refer- 
ence to the assembling of these troops, 
and the answer given by the hon. Gentle- 
man was, that he thought there were 
troops assembled on the borders of Swazi- 
land under General Joubert. But. this 
was a matter the Colonial Office should 
do more than think about, and there 
should be full and accurate information. 
The public Press stated, as a fact, the 
assembling of this Force, and the posi- 
tion was one of great gravity, demand- 
ing the attention of the House. On the 
one side of the border line was a half-dis- 
ciplined Army collected from all parts 
of the Transvaal, and on the other side 
was a warlike race of native inhabitants 
who had been our allies for years and 
had bravely distinguished themselves 
fighting by the side of British troops. 
The position was one of momentous im 
portance, for, at any time, this half- 
disciplined Army of the South African 
ieee might cross the Border, 
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and at once a war would wage of a 
character that would be deplored by 
every member of the House. The brave 
Swazi people would be fighting for what 
we recognise as the most important right 
a nation can cherish—their indepen- 
dence ; and, on the other hand, the troops 
of the Republic would be endeavouring 
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Article XXIV., recognised the indepen- 
dence of Swaziland and the boundary 
of Swazi territory. That was perfectly 
clear. But from somewhere an argu- 
ment had been hunted up that the 
Swazis were not parties to this Conven- 
tion of 1881; but that was but a poor 
horse to ride off upon. There was no 





to thrust on these people by the point of doubt that, as would be found in the 
the bayonet a foreign constitution in the | Blue Books upon which he founded his 
form of a Convention, against which the | remarks, this Convention was explained 
Swazis had taken every possible means to the Swazis. On September 5th, 1881, 
to protest. The hon. Gentleman thought | an interview took place between Sir 
the troops were there; but the House Evelyn Wood and the Swazi King. Mr. 
had a right to learn from the Colonial | Rudolf acted as interpreter, and notes 
Office if the forces of the Republic were | were taken by Major Fraser. Sir Evelyn 
assembled on the frontier, and for what | Wood read and explained the Conven- 





purpose. It could not be for review 
purposes or to attract and interest the 
Natives ; no, their business was to force 
the Convention on the Swazi nation. 
Had Her Majesty’s Government given 
consent to these proceedings! The 
Under Secretary for the Colonies, in the 
Debate upon the Address, said the 
parties to the Conventions of 1881 and 
1884 recognised the Swaziland question 
as one of mutual concern, and that 
neither party could interfere forcibly in 
Swaziland without the consent of the 
other. 
ment given consent to this invasion of 
Swaziland! If so he did not know what 
word he could use to adequately describe 
the breach of faith thereby committed 
towards the tribe to whom Her Majesty's 
Government had given a pledge to main- 
tain their independence. If they had 
not given consent, then what steps did 
Her Majesty’s Government propose to 
take to prevent the South African Re- 
public troops from invading Swaziland ? 
That invasion would be a breach of the 
Convention under which the Republic 
possessed self-government. To make the 
position clear it would be necessary to 
go back to 1881. In that year a settle- 
ment of Transvaal territory took place, 
and in that settlement Her Majesty’s 
Commissioner guaranteed on and after 
August 8th, 1881, on behalf of Her 
Majesty, complete self-government, sub- 


Had Her Majesty's Govern-| 


| tion, explained the suzerainty of the 
| Queen, and pointed out that the Conven- 
| tion guaranteed the independence of the 
‘Swazi nation and maintained the 
|boundary line. He informed the King 
| that the British Government desired 
| caly the good of the Swazi nation, and 
that their friendship should continue ; 
‘that the Government trusted the King 
| would rule with justice, and his people 
| prosper. When this statement had been 
interpreted to the King the latter 
| replied— 

| 7 thank you for leaving me independent to 
tule my people, and I will always consider 
myself your child.” 

Sir Evelyn Wood said : “ We wish you 
to remain independent and prosperous.” 
Surely that established with absolute 
clearness the fact that the Convention 
of 1881 declared the independence of 
Swaziland. Toride off on any such pre- 
text as that the Swazis were not a party 
to the Convention might be a stroke of 
diplomacy of which he had no experience, 
but heasserted it was not common honesty. 
The Convention of 1884 contained the 
same article which he had quoted from 
the Convention of 1881, and again the 
independence of the Swazis was fully 
recognised. In the next Convention— 
| the Convention of 1890—the indepen- 
denceof the Swazis was still more strongly 
mentioned, for it declared that— 


‘no inroad on that independence shall be 





ject to the suzerainty of Her Majesty, | allowed even with the consent of the Swazi 
her heirs, and successors, to the inhabi- | Government "’ 


tants of the Transvaal territory. Then 
followed terms and conditions, reserva- 
tions and limitations. This agreement, 
which gave self-government to the South 
African Republic, at the same time in 


he called special attention to these 
words 


‘* and without the consent both of Her Majesty's 
Government and the Government of the South 
African Republic.” 
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That Convention was still further 
strengthened by a letter, dated December 
Ist, 1892, from Lord Ripon (who had 
just come into Office) to Sir Henry 
Loch, in which the Secretary for the 
Colonies stated that any Treaty or 
Proclamation with the Swazi nation 
should, before it came into operation, 
he submitted for the Queen’s approval. 


** The Government will further require to be 
satisfied,’’ 


continued Lord Ripon, 


‘** That the consent of the Swazi nation has been 
effectively and intelligently given.”’ 


Tt was said by the Government that in 
all their actions in this matter they 
were but following in the footsteps of 
their predecessors in Office. He chal- 
lenged them to produce from the Blue 
Book, issued on the question, a single 
passage in support of that statement. 
He maintained that the predecessors of 
the Government in Office would not for 
one moment have allowed the Conven- 
tion of 1894 to be carried out. Up to 
1893 the Government had shown every 
desire to deal in perfect fairness with 
the Swazis. But in 1893 a great change 
took place, and the Government which 
professed to be so strongly in favour of 
self-government all round was willing to 
take away Home Rule from the Swazi 
nation. There was a long correspondence 
between the Home Government and the 
Ministers of the Transvaal Republic ; 
and Sir Henry Loch was sent out in the 
June of that year to endeavour to obtain 
the consent of the Swazis to give away 
their independence. But that consent 
could not be got from the Swazis ; and 
nothing showed so strongly their anti- 
pathy to Boer rule than the fact that 
those savages had sent a deputation to 
England so many miles across the seas 
to lay their case before Her Majesty. 
The cruel way in which the natives were 
treated by many of the Boers was a 
matter of notoriety to every newspaper 
reader. The Boer system of apprentice- 
ship was nearly akin to slavery, and was 
alone sufficient to make the Swazis 
resist any attempt to place them under 
joer domination. There were two 
courses open to the Government. They 
could have assumed the responsibility of 
the government of the country. The 
Swazis had offered their allegiance to 


Mr. Cochrane. 


{COMMONS} 
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the British Crown ; out of 750 Europeans 
in the country 450 were British; the 
country was rich in minerals, and the 
trade was almost entirely in British hands, 
There was, therefore, every inducement 
to the Government to take over the 
administration of the country. But if 
the Government did not adopt that 
course, they should have continued in 
the joint administration. That would 
at least have given them the power to 
protect the natives from injustice, but 
in the course the Government had taken 
it was impossible that any adequate 
protection could be given to the natives. 
He thought there was little doubt that the 
Swazis would bitterly resent this attempt 
to force upon them a Government which 
they had strong reasons to object to; 
and if there should be a war between 
the South African Republic and the 
Swazis, the result would be such as the 
House would abundantly deplore. He 
therefore felt justified in bringing this 
very important matter under the notice 
of the House. 

THe UNDER SECRETARY por 
THE COLONTES (Mr. Sypney Buxton, 
Tower Hamlets, Poplar) said, he did not 
propose to follow the hon. Gentleman at 
any great length, especially as the hon, 
Gentleman had not the courtesy to give 
him any more notice of his intention to 
raise the question than by a letter which 
was only delivered to him during ques- 
tion time. At any rate, he felt that, 
having regard to the present position of 
affairs, it would not be consistent with 
the public interest to go at any length 
or in any detail into matters. The hon. 
Gentleman asked for information in 
reference to the position of the Trans- 
vaal Republic to Swaziland at the present 
moment. The information which the 
Government had from Sir Henry Loch 
was to the effect that he believed the 
carrying out of the Convention of 1894 
was taking place on peaceful lines, and 
was likely to continue to take place on 
peaceful lines, and that the only thing 
calculated to disturb that peaceful con- 
dition of affairs was the raising at the 
present time of some of the questions to 
which the hon. Gentleman had _ referred 
in the course of his speech. It was, 
therefore, simply on the ground of public 
interest that he declined to discuss the 
part of the hon. Gentleman’s speech 
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which dealt with the action the Govern-|land. He must point out that if inde- 
ment might take in regard to the attitude | pendence had been guaranted, and even 
of the Transvaal and the attitude of |if those encroachments had not been 
ith. Baad , it ld made by Great Britain and the Trans- 
waziland. Perhaps, however, it wou : 

: vaal, the Swazis themselves had prac- 

be courteous to the hon. Gentleman to tically, by the concessions and agree- 
say a few words in regard to the other / ments made by their late King, given 
portion of his speech. During the | away all that was valuable in their own 
Debate on the Address he, speaking at | independence ; and, therefore, it was not 
considerable length, endeavoured to ex-|the fact that you could say that at the 
plain to the House the position, as the | present time or years ago the Swazis had 
Government understood it, in reference any real independence as a nation, so 
to the so-called independence of the | that they retained any powers or ad- 





Swazis, which the hon. Gentleman also | 
raised on that occasion. He then 
pointed out to the House that the inde- | 
pendence of the Swazis—that was to 
say, their absolute independence as a | 


nation and their absolute freedom from | 


interference by the British Government 


or by the Transvaal Republic—had | 


never been recognised by the British 
Government and had never been con- 
ceded by any Convention. The inde- 
pendence that was recognised and the 


independence that was guaranteed was | 


in this sense—that the two contracting 


parties, both of which were deeply | 
interested in the future of the country, | 
agreed that they would mutually arrange | 
from interference in that country with- | 


out the consent of the other. That was 
the independence that was intended in 


[881 ; that was the independence which | 


was continued in 1884, and that was 


the independence that was further agreed | 


to in 1890. He would like to know 
from the hon. Gentleman himself what 


he meant exactly by the indepen-, 


dence of the Swazis which the Govern- 
ment had in any way encroached 


upon. This should be remembered | 


that—assuming the independence of the 
Swazis had been guaranteed, as the 
hon. Member said, but which the Gov- 


ernment did not at all believe to be| 
the case—the position had gradually | 
and absolutely altered since that time. | 


During the last 10 years the two Powers 
had encroached on this independence, 
and the right of interference of the two | 
Powers in the affairs of Swaziland had 
become so great that, even if the inde- 
pendence of the Swazis had been guaran- 


teed in 1881, at all events it had not | 


been we who had interfered with or 
broken that independence ; that inde- 
pendence had disappeared by the proper 
joint action of the Transvaal and Eng- 


ministrative rights which they could 
exercise over their own country, 

*Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : 
| Who has had it in Swaziland since 1889, 
| besides the Swazis ? 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON: Had 
what ? 

*Sir E. ASHMEAD- BARTLETT: 
Who, but the Swazis themselves, have 
had the administration of Swaziland ? 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON said, he 
had endeavoured to point out to the hon. 
Gentleman behind him that the Trans- 
'vaal and the British Government, in 
different conventions, and especially 
under the Convention of 1890, which 
was entered into by the late Govern- 
ment, had practically taken away almost 
entirely the administration of Swazi- 
‘land, and to that extent independence 
had practically disappeared. Therefore, 
‘in the first place, he denied that the in- 
dependence of Swaziland was ever 
guaranteed to the Swazis ; secondly, he 
said that, even if it had been guaran- 
teed, successive British Governments had 
|so far encroached on that independence 
| that it had practically disappeared ; and, 
thirdly, even if that had not taken place 
their independence had been given 
away by the Swazis themselves. The 
hon. Member asked why the Govern- 
ment carried out the Conventions of 

1893 and 1894, and in reply he had 
endeavoured to explain the historic 
jaspect of the matter. When the pre- 
‘sent Government came into Office they 
‘did not wantonly raise this question. 
They found the position such that they 
were bound to come to terms with the 
Transvaal in consequence of promises 
made by previous successive Govern- 
|ments. Taking the matter as it then 
\stood, the Government did what they 
believed to be the best for the Swazis 
themselves. The only British interests 
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in that part of the country, taking into 
account the interests the Transvaal 
Government had acquired, were the 
interests of the Natives. Those interests 
the Government had greatly at heart ; 
those interests they had endeavoured to 
protect ; and he believed the only alter- 
native they had before them was the 
alternative they had accepted and had 
carried through. The hon. Gentleman 
behind him said there was no guarantee 
that the Convention would be properly 
carried out, 

Mr. COCHRANE: No 
guarantee. 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON said, he 
believed they had reserved to the Swazis 
all those powers, all that independence 
which they themselves had not given 
away; and the Government believed 
that under this Convention they would | 
he undoubtedly secure in that indepen- | 


Swaziland. 


sufficient 
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would address himself to the question 
with that warning in his mind, and he 
would say nothing that would increase 
the difficulty of the Government or of 
the High Commissioner in South Africa 
in their endeavours to maintain the 
peace in Swaziland. It did not appear 
that either this or a former discussion 
|had enabled the Government to realise 
|the expectations which the Swazis en- 
tertained of the protection to which 
they were entitled from the British Goy- 
ernment. It must be remembered that 
in 1881, when the Transvaal State was 
revived after the Transvaal War, the 
resuscitation of that power caused great 
alarm to the native tribes round the 
Transvaal territory. We took every 
precaution we could to prevent the in- 
terference of the Transvaai State with 
the surrounding native tribes. By the 








dence and in the exercise of those| first article of the Convention, the Goy- 


powers. They had taken means, by the 
appointment of a British Consul in 
Swaziland, to observe the action of the 
Transvaal Government, to see that the | 
Convention was properly carried out. | 
Under that Convention they had _re-| 
tained to the Swazis their native rights | 
and tribal independence, and had secured 
to them the land and agricultural rights 
in their possession. They had appointed | 
a Consul to see that this Convention was 
properly carried out, although he was 
bound to say that Her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment had no reason to believe that 
the South African Republic did not in-| 
tend to carry out the Convention in the | 
spirit and in the letter. [Sir E. Asn- 
MEAD-BartLett: “Oh!”| The Govern- 
ment believed, taking the position as 
they found it, taking into account the 
action of the British Government and of 
the Transvaal Government, and taking 
into account what the Swazis themselves 
had done, that they had done their best | 
to preserve those rights of the Swazis | 
which still remained; they are not 
ashamed of the Convention, and they 
believed it, on the whole, to be the best 
they could have done for the Swazis. 
Sir J. E. GORST (Cambridge Uni- 
versity) said, the hon. Gentleman had 
made it exceedingly difficult for anyone 
to take part in the Debate, because he 
had remarked that discussion might in- 
terfere with the peaceable settlement of 
the affairs of Swaziland. Therefore, he 








Mr. Sydney Buxton, 


ernment of the Transvaal State under- 
took strictly to adhere to defined boun- 
daries and to prevent any of its in- 
habitants from encroaching on the land 
beyond the frontier. That was what 
was called a guarantee, and it had 
proved to be wholly inoperative. The 
moment after that Convention was 
signed the inhabitants of the Transvaal 
began to encroach upon the natives all 
round the Transvaal. This House would 
remember that it often interfered on 
behalf of the natives to the west of the 
Transvaal ; but there was no State near 
the Transvaal which had more reason to 
fear the new Boer Government than the 
Swazis had, because they had assembled 
in arms to assist Great Britain in the 
Transvaal war. Sir E. Wood thought 
it necessary to go down and see these 
Swazis, and in a dispatch which he 
sent home he said his object was to re- 


‘assure the King as to his position in 


relation to the Government of the Trans- 
vaal State, to point out to him that in 
the frontier agreed upon as the boundary 
of that State his independence had been 
fully recognised, to satisfy him that in- 
terests had been carefully guarded by 
the Convention, and to indicate to him 
the line of conduct he was to adopt. Sir 
E. Wood went down with this object, 
which he stated to be his main object; 
he held with the Swazi King the con- 
versation which had been quoted ; and 
the Under Secretary did not appear to 
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attach to it anything like the import- 
ance he ought to do. It must be ad-| 
mitted that the Swazis had a strong | 
claim to our protection on their in-| 
dependence, and that we were under 
obligations to that people, of which it was 
quite impossible to divest ourselves. We | 
ought not to try to do it, because the in- | 
fluence of the British Government 
depended very largely upon the impres- 
sion prevailing in all parts of the world 
that Great Britain would keep her 
promises, and that the British Govern- 
ment was a Government to be trusted. 
Nothing was more calculated to shake 
our dominion in South Africa and in 
other parts of the world than that the 
idea should get abroad that we were 
anxious to avail ourselves of technicalities | 
and of legal quibbles for the purpose of | 
divesting ourselves of any responsibilities | 
we had undertaken. It did not facilitate | 
the solution of difficulties that the repre- | 
sentative of the Government had en- 
deavoured to minimise the responsi- 
bilities which undoubtedly we had in- 
curred towards these people. It was 
true that some precaution was taken in 
1884, when the Transvaal State was 
turned into the South African Republic, 
and stipulations were made that it should 
not interfere beyond its own borders ; 
and what the hon. Gentleman had said 
about the continued interference of the 
South African Republic in the affairs of 
Swaziland had been a dereliction of that 
solemn Convention. The hon. Gentle-. 
man shook his head ; but he must remind 
him that by the Convention of 1884, the 
Government of the South African 
Republic pledged itself, while strictly | 
adhering to the boundaries defined in 
the first article of the Convention, to do 
its utmost to prevent any of its in- 
habitants from encroaching upon the 
land beyond the boundaries. That was 
an engagement, as far as one could | 
be given, that the South African 
Republic would not interfere in Swazi-| 
land and the surrounding countries. | 
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were so far responsible for those conces- 
sions that it did not lie in our mouth to 
make them an excuse for saying that we 
could not help the Swazis. In a Report 
on Swaziland made by Sir Francis de 
Winton in 1890, it was stated- 


‘* The late King and Council have parted, not 
only with all their territory, but with rights 
which could only belong to the Government of 
the country, to a lot of adventurers whose sole 
object is to make money. It is quite true that 
the Swazi king and his countrymen did not 


| understand the nature of these concessions, but 


it is equally true that they signed the documents 
and received the money for them. It is said that 
some of these concessions have been purchased 
by the Government of the Transvaal.”’ 


If any were purchased by the Govern- 
ment of the Transvaal, whether that 
Government were within their legal 
rights or not, they were breaking the 
stipulations and guarantees of the con- 
vention they had previously entered into ; 
and if the English Government allowed 
these concessions to come into the hands 
of the Transvaal Government they could 
not afterwards turn round and say to 
the Swazis that it was their own act that 
had rendered their protection impossible. 
Another point was that these concessions 
were made prior to the Convention of 
1890 ; but in 1890, after these conces- 
sions had been made, and after, according 
to the present attitude of the Secretary 
for the Colonies, it had become impossible 
to protect the Swazis any longer, we 
entered into a Convention by which the 
independence of Swaziland was guaran- 
teed. The Under Secretary had referred 
several times to the conduct of the late 
Government, and to their promise to 
reconsider the Convention of 1890. 
What was that promise ¢ 


‘* Her Majesty’s Government are prepared to 
consider such questions as the Government of 
the South African Republic may bring before 


| them, with the desire to meet the wishes of the 


South African Republic as far as possible with 
due regard to European and native rights.”’ 


All, therefore, that the Government 





It was absurd for the Government to| when they came into office were pledged 
throw the whole blame for the present | to do was to reconsider the Convention 
state of things on the unfortunate Swazis.|of 1890 “with due regard to native 
The contention of the Government was rights.” There was no pledge to give up 
that the Swazis’ own acts had rendered | native rights. He had not a word to say 
it impossible to protect them. He would against the original design of Lord 
like to call the attention of the House to | Ripon. Lord Ripon found that theexisting 
the way in which the concessions had | state of things in Swaziland was most in- 
heen obtained. His point was that we | convenient, and that it was most desirable 
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to put an end to it ; but he protested in | Majesty’s Government has up to the present 
the most solemn manner when he first | een unwilling to agree to conditions by which 


addressed the Prime Minister of the 


the just claims and rights of this Republic will 
be acknowledged ; considering that it is desirable 


Cape, at the time the negotiations with | once more to make public that the approving of 


the South African Republic were begun, 


that nothing should be done, not only) 


unless the Swazi people consented, but 


also unless Her Majesty’s Government | 


were convinced that they gave an in- 
telligent and reasonable consent. Thus 
he acted in exactly the same manner 
as Lord Knutsford, reserving specifically, 
clearly, and positively native rights, and 
making the consent of the Swazis a con- 
dition precedent to the wishes of the 
South African Republic being carried 
out. The Convention of 1893 was made 
on those lines, and in that Convention 
the right of the Swazis to consent or not 
to consent was most specifically reserved. 
The utmost possible pressure had been 
put upon the Swazis by Her Majesty’s 
Government to induce them to accept 
the organic proclamations. Sir Henry 
Loch, in a message, after pointing out 
all the advantages of the Organic Pro- 
clamation and using every argument he 
could to induce them to accept it, said— 


** Tt is therefore the duty of the Swazi Queen 
Regent to sign the Proclamation, which [| 
direct her to do at once, or, say, within ‘six 
weeks of the return of the deputation.” 


Yet, in spite of all that had been done 
and could be done by Her Majesty’s 
Government, that which Lord Ripon 
declared in 1892 to be a condition pre- 
cedent to the gratification of the wishes 
of the South African Republic had not 
been fulfilled. But there was another 
circumstance in this matter to which he 
thought the attention of the House ought 
to be directed, and that was the extra- 
ordinary ratification of the abortive Con- 
vention of 1893, which was executed by 
the Government of the South African 
Republic. That Convention had to be 
ratified by the Volksraad before it came 
into operation. This was the ratification, 
and he asked the attention of the House 
to it because the Government had notice 
of it :-— 


‘The First Volksraad having taken note of 
the Convention agreed to on November 8, 
1893, between the South African Republic and 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland ; having in view Article 12 of the said 
Convention, wherein it is provided that the 


ratification must take place on or before | 


June 30, 1894; seeing with regret that Her 


Sir J. BE. Gorst. 


| 


| the Convention cannot be considered as a relin- 
quishment of the claims and rights which the 
Republic possess to territory situated to the 
| east of that belonging to the Republic, and ex- 
pressly reserving to itself those claims and rights 
as was done by the ratitication of the Convention 
of 1890; abiding by everything that was said 
in that ratification; being convinced that no 
other solution of this long-delayed Swazi ques- 
tion can be arrived at than the total incorpora- 
tion of Swaziland into the Republic ; considering 
that the intention to arrive at this is evident 
from Clauses 6 and 7 of the Convention; con- 
sidering also that incorporation must logically 
follow from the granting of the franchise to 
certain persons in Swaziland; regarding the 
present Convention as a further transitory 
measure, and still trusting in the promises of 
Her Majesty’s Government, resolves to ratify 
the said Convention, and to instruct the Govern- 
ment to negotiate further with Her Majesty’s 
Government in the spirit of this Resolution.”’ 


So Her Majesty’s Government had notice 
in that ratification that the Volksraad 
only intended the agreement to be a 
transitory measure, which was finally to 
lead to the total incorporation of Swazi- 
land into the South African Republic. 
Had that notice ever been withdrawn ! 
{Mr. Buxton remarked, that a protest 
had been made against it.] The protest 
was this : 

‘+ In diseussing these affairs with President 
Kruger, you (Sir Henry Loch) should state 
plainly that the conditional ratification given by 
the Volksraad to the Convention of 1893 has 
made an unfavourable impression on the minds 
of Her Majesty’s Government ; unless those con- 
ditions are withdrawn it will be necessary to 
make a formal declaration on the part of Her 
Majesty’s Government that they in no respect 
accept them.” 


Had that formal declaration been made? 
He supposed not, because the ratification 
had never been withdrawn. Then had 
the Convention of 1894 been ratified by 
the Volksraad’? If so, had it been rati- 
fied simply, or only in the same way as 
the Convention of 1893! Had it the 
same rider appended to it! The Govern- 
ment could not divest themselves of their 
responsibilities in this matter. Whether 
technically bound or not, they were un- 
doubtedly morally bound to do their 
utmost to protect the unfortunate Swazis. 
[Mr Buxron: Hear, hear.| The Swazis 
could not be said to have made it im- 
possible by their concessions for Her 
Majesty’s Government to protect them, 
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because those concessions were made | 
when we were to a certain extent respon- | 
sible for the administration of the coun- | 

and for the advice given to the King, 
and because these concessions were made | 
before the Convention of 1890, in which | 
the Government still upheld the indepen- 
dence of Swaziland. He trusted, there- 
fore, that the Government would do all 
in their power to preserve the Swazis 
from the horrors of an armed invasion 
by the South African Republic. The 
forbearance which had always been shown | 
to the Government and the inhabitants 
of the Transvaal, notwithstanding the 
successive inroads which they had made | 
upon the territories of the neighbouring | 
tribes, in violation of the stipulations 
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no attempt to assert our rights in con- 
nection with the administration of the 
affairs of Swaziland. Why had we 
\transferred all our rights to the other 
partner concerned in the question? In 
the correspondence a reason was given, 


land it was said that we were debarred 


from annexing Swaziland by our Treaty 
obligations. But how was it that the 
South African Republic was not de- 
barred by its obligations from annexing 
the country? There was a great deal 
more that required explanation, but 


the subject could not be dealt with 


adequately in a hurried, sudden, and 
partial debate. While deprecating, there- 
fore, the method which had been em- 
loyed to bring this most important 





of the Conventions of 1891 and 1894, | matter before their attention, he hoped 
gave us a very strong claim upon that |that the Government would consent to 
Government, and we might well ask|throw some additional light on the 
them to abstain from any course | points to which he had referred. 
which would be incompatible with; Taz CHANCELLOR or rue EX- 
the honour of this country and | CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby): 
which would disappoint the expecta-|I join the hon. Member in deprecat- 
tions which we had raised in the|ing the continuance of this discussion. 
minds of the natives. The House of What the Under Secretary has said is 
Commons ought to urge the Government perfectly true, namely, that what is said 
to take steps to induce the Government |in this House may tend to prevent a 
of the South African Republic to abstain | peaceful solution of this question. The 
from violence. and not to brusquer the | object of the Government is, that this 
situation. question should be peacefully settled, 
Sir G. BADEN-POWELL (Liverpool, and that we should not be involved in 
Kirkdale), thought the Under Secretary | a conflict in this matter at all, for that 
for the Colonies might, without injuring would be a most serious evil, perhaps 
the interests of the Swazis or of this | one of the most serious evils that could 
nation, reply to two questions which he | befall South Africa. My opinion, there- 
wished to put. Having witnessed | fore, is, that everyone ought to endeavour 
attacks upon natives, and knowing that | to contribute to a solution of that char- 
the accompanying incidents were the | acter. To encourage either party to take 
burning of villages and the slaughter of | any action which would prevent a peace- 
women and children, he could not but | ful solution and cause a conflict would 
feel great sympathy for a native race | be to incur grave responsibility. The 
when he heard that an armed force was | hon. Member very properly asks what 
collecting on their frontier for the | the object of the Government is. Their 
purpose of invasion. He wished to know | desire, as is shown in the convention. 
whether the present Government had /is to preserve the native rights. As 
endeavoured in any way to obtain|a guarantee of that, the Government 
practical, material safeguards for the | have appointed an English Consul to be 
protection of the Swazis. The safe-| present to carry out the safeguards which 
guards on which we were supposed be thaws been introduced into the Conven- 
rely in the past had one by one dis-|tion. That shows what is the object of 
appeared. The suzerainty over the | the Government in the matter; and I, 
Transvaal had gone, and the inde- | with a great sense of responsibility, 
pendence of the Swazis had gone, and | would say to the House that if it is 
he did not see what was to prevent an ‘their desire, as I am sure it must be 
incorporation of Swaziland in the Trans- their desire, to prevent armed conflict 
vaal after a Boer invasion. ‘Then the /|in Africa in this matter, the more reserve 
Government of this country had made |is exercised at this moment and upon 
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this occasion the better. In that sense 
I appeal to the House not to continue 
this discussion. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
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Sir Julian Goldsmid, Sir John 

Mr.Grant Lawson, Mr. Solicitor General, 
Mr. Arnold Morley, Mr. Moulton, Mr. 
Snape, Lord Stanley, and Mr. Tully be 





E.): After what has fallen from the} Members of the Committee. That the 
right hon. Gentleman we will have no|Committee have power to send for per- 
choice, I think, but to take the advice | sons, papers, and records. That: five he 
which, on his responsibility as a Minister | the quorum. 
and Leader of the House, he has given | 
to us upon this question. I confess T | 
abstain from criticising the course which | 
the Government have taken with great 
reluctance. I should especially like to 
press the Government a little more upon 
the safeguards which they say they have 
provided for the Swazis. I should like 
to ask whether, and how far, they think 
the sending of a Consul, whose only 
method of action is to send despatches | 
to the Home Government, is likely to | 
be effective. But as the House is told) 
that any rash word from us may pre-| Motion made and Question proposed, 
cipitate conflict where conflict may other- | «That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
wise be avoided, we have no choice but | Chair : ” 

to leave the responsibility where, after | 

all, it must finally rest—-namely, with | 
Her Majesty's Government; and to . f 
reserve any criticism, and it may he | ** To leave out from the word ‘ That,’ to the 


; 7 .. | end of the Question, in order to add the words 
censure, until a period when, I fear, it | 


Motion agreed to. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


ARMY SUPPLY (INDIAN CONTRI- 
BUTION.) 


Order for Committee read. 


Amendment proposed 


" | ‘the military appropriations in aid paid by 
will be too late, or may be too late, for | India, in addition to the payment by that 


Country of the cost of the British Army in India, 
and of its transport to and from India, are 
excessive and unjust to India.”’—(Mr. Hanbury 


the protection of those whose interests 
we have at heart. Should that unhappy 
contingency arise, we shall be able to 
say that we, at all events, are not to 
blame for any evil consequences that 
may ensue from the policy which Her 
Majesty’s Government have on _ their 
responsibility undertaken. 

Mr. COCHRANE, in view of the 
statement of the responsible Minister 
of the Crown — although, he said, the 
object of the Motion was to avoid 
danger—asked leave to withdraw his 
Motion. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


MOTION. 


THE TELEPHONE SERVICE. 

Mr. THOMAS ELLIS nominated | 
the Select Committee on Telephone 
Service:— That Captain Bagot, Mr. 
Baird, Mr. Benn, Sir Charles Cameron, 
Mr. John Ellis, Sir James Fergusson, 


Sir W. LMarcourt. 


Instead thereof. 


The hon. MemBer said he rose to call 
attention to the large appropriations 
in aid contributed out of the Indian 
Exchequer, and to move that the military 
appropriations in aid paid by India, in 
addition to the payment by that country 
of the cost of the British Army in India, 
and of its transport to and from India, 
are excessive and unjust to India. The 
home military charges appearing on 
these Estimates consisted of two classes. 
First, matériel—that was to say, stores 
supplied to India; and secondly, per- 
sonnel, troops actually paid for by India 
to this country. From the manner in 
which the Estimates were presented, it 
was impossible to find out to which 
Army the charges ought to be appor- 
tioned, whether to the British troops in 
India or to the native troops in India, 
but, after making all proper allowances, 
there remained upon the Estimates for 
men alone the large appropriation in aid 
of £1,350,000, which was _ actually 
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expended by India on account of troops | 


actually in England. That sum was 
increased by the loss on exchange to the 
extent of about three-fifths, and, of course, 
in tens of rupees amounted to a very 
considerable sum indeed. In the next 
place, it had to be remembered that the 
whole of this sum was spent in England 

that was to say, it was a sum going 
out of India and wholly spent in 
England, and that, too, without India 
having any control whatever over it. 
For the expenditure of this money even 
the Secretary of State for India, sitting 
in this House, was in no sense respon- 
sible. That was a very serious state of 
things ; and the mischief was increased 
when one recollected that this sum, over 
a million and a quarter sterling a year, 
was exclusive of what India paid for the 
troops when they were in India itself. 
The amount might be divided into two 
portions—-one for the non-effective and 
the other for the effective services. India 
paid £548,000 a year for effective 
services and over £800,000 for non- 
effective services in this country. Both 
those charges had been bitterly com- 
plained of, not only by the people of 
India, but by long successions of Viceroys 
and Commanders-in-Chief in India, and 
even Secretaries of State in this country. 
In the Cabinet, however strong a 
Secretary of State might be, there were 
two men whom he had to fight per- 
sistently, whose interests were diametri- 
cally opposed to his, and who represented 
a different class of taxpayers——the 
Secretary of State for War and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. And, in 
addition, it was a difficult matter for the 
Secretary of State even to fight the 
House of Commons itself, because every 
penny the House of Commons could throw 
on the Indian Exchequer was money 
saved to this country. Altogether he was 
bound to say it was a very bad system. 
It was a system opposed to anything 
that went on in this country. Not only 
did they not contribute a single penny of 
this money, but the House of Commons, 
on the contrary, seemed to endeavour to 
shift as much of the burden as was pos- 
sible upon India. 
forward the Motion from philanthropic 
motives, but his attention had been di- 
rected to this Vote entirely by his consti- 
tuents, who represented that it was, to a 
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The people of Lancashire felt that a 
great number of these appropriations-in- 
aid and charges which fell upon India 
were charges which might fairly be borne 
by the Imperial Government, and the result 
of the Imperial Government not bearing 
them was that a deficit was created in 
the Indian Exchequer which was supplied 
by import duties, which Lancashire had 
to pay. The non-effective Vote amounted 
to £810,000. Roughly speaking, that 
sum might be divided into £300,000 to 
officers, which was almost entirely for 
retired pay and compensation on the 
abolition of purchase, and the remaining 
£500,000 was in connection with out- 
pensions to men. With regard to the 
latter, he had been able to get no inform- 
ation whatever as to how this large 
amount fell upon India. It struck him 
that in these days of short service, when 
pensions were becoming rarer, it was a 
peculiar thing that the pensions which 
India had to pay should be increasing in 
number each year. He would also ob- 
serve that no non-effective charge had 
ever been placed upon any country con- 
nected with England, except India 
itself. Then again, there had been a 
most enormous increase in the non-effec- 
tive charges. Up to the year 1822, 
although India maintained 20,000 
British troops, the non-effective charge 
in respect of those treops in England was 
absolutely nothing whatever. Then in 
1822 no charge was effected, and the 
British East India Company made an 
arrangement with the Government at 
home, by which the non-effective charge 
was to be fixed at £60,000. That 
arrangement continued up to the time 
when the Crown took over India from 
the East India Company, since when the 
charges had grown from year to year, 
by leaps and bounds. Not only had 
there been this enormous increase, but 
they found an Ex-Viceroy like Lord 
Northbrook, speaking in another place, 
only two years ago, declaring that 
although since 1861 endeavours had been 
made almost every year to arrive at some 
fair and permanent settlement between 
this country and India as to what those 
charges ought to be, no such settlement 
had yet been arrived at. In 1861, soon 
after the Crown took over India from 
the East India Company, another 
arrangement was made in respect to the 


great extent, a Lancashire question. non-effective charges, which had hitherto 
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been £60,000 a year, but which were |absolutely English matters. He would 
then fixed at £3 10s. per head. He was | call attention to what had been said on 
not quite sure whether the £3 10s. was | the question by Members of the present 
on the one-third of the whole non-effective Government, and others who were en- 
service, which would be a fair proportion | titled to speak with authority. Lord 
for India, or whether it was on the/ Ripon said :— 
whole non-effective services. If it was | The az ; is thes swat ts 
J | ™ e argument as regards e abohtion o 
ct ~ spo = a regs — the purchase system appears to be particularly 
1 Ld 10, » DUS HE ON ONe-Wird, Wale | strong. It certainly —— to me exceedingly 
was his contention, it meant that the | unjust that the Indian Revenue should be called 
non-effective Vote was formerly only | 'pon to bear any charge in order to get rid of 
£105,000, as against £810,000 in the ‘this peculiarly English matter.”’ 
bod ’ fa) ’ | 
present year. Then came further changes. | Lord Kimberley, speaking on the same 
They had, in the first place, the abolition | subject, said :— 
of purchase, which very slightly affected | 
on a Re wa a a measures carried into effect by the English 
© pay tna. ney Government for purposes unconnected with 
compulsory retirement of officers at an India, such as the abolition of the purchase 
early age, which was a purely English system, and the compulory retirement of 
matter, but India had to bear its share ficers. 
of that. In addition, in 1870 an alter- | Lord Northbrook stated that, after 
ation was made in the mode of assessing | sitting for 14 years upon this Com- 
India's fair share of these - pensions. | mittee, he had found it utterly im- 
Speaking on this latter subject, Lord possible for that Committee, hampered 
Northbrook said : as it was by the Treasury, to go into the 
In 1870 a most complicated and extraordinary real questions that were at the bottom of 
plan was imposed upon India under which, year | these payments, and, because of this, he 
by year, the actual pensions India was supposed | threw up his appointment in disgust. 
to be called upon to pay in India in consequence |The result, as Lord Northbrook said, 
of the abolition of purchase in the British Army was— 
was capitalised, and the capital value year by | 
year was charged upon India by the British | «that after 14 years’ work the main contention 
Exchequer.”” | had not been considered, but was altogether put 
= ? ; on one side ; the main question after 20 years 
The result of that was that by 1884 the | had been utterly and entirely ignored, and the 
charges had reached the very large sum | difficulty remained.” 
at which they stood at the present’ 


moment. Lord Northbrook, in 1892, | ~y 4 

stated that, though the arrangement for ™®? #% oo, oe pi yim 9 te 

the capitalisation of the purchase pen- "W'S a ee 
| which amounted to £548,000. And here 


sions ceased in 1884, he had no materials | “~~. : 
in his possession (though he had acted | *8@!? he had in the first place to com- 


as Chairman of the Committee which |P lain of the way in which the Extimetes 
had been appointed on the subject in| *°re presented. It was most misleading. 


1872), as to what had happened since | The vote was described as— 

then. He (Mr. Hanbury), without | ‘‘ payment by the Indian Government in respect 
going into any question of arithmetic as | ° ye eager Rea (other on — 
as to these charges, argued that they ee eo. ee 
ought to listen to the views of Ex- Any one reading this would suppose 
Viceroys, Commanders -in-Chief, and that the money was for forces serving in 
Indian Secretaries, who had persistently | India ; but the fact was, that the charge 
stated that it was absolutely unjust that | had nothing whatever to do with such 
India should have to bear so very large service. This money thus charged upon 
a proportion of pensions and charges as | India was actually expended upon our 
were thrown upon her Exchequer simply |home garrisons, upon troops actually 
and solely in connection with such | serving in England and available at any 
changes as the abolition of purchase and ‘moment for the defence of England. 
the compulsory retirement of officers, |The charges were placed under different 
which did not affect the interests of | votes, and the Estimates were presen 
India at all, but were entirely and/in such a way that it was difficult to 


Mr. Hanbury. 


“ Part of the increase was incurred owing to 


That was a strong statement for such a 
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understand them and to ascertain what 
the charges really were. How was the 
charge for the effective service arrived 
at? It was the payment for the Indian 
drafts, for troops going out to India 
every year. He did not know what the 
amount of the Indian drafts was, but as 
the troops in India were, roughly speak- 
ing, something like 70,000, and they 
stayed out in India for five years, the 
average number of the drafts was 
probably about 14,000 or 15,000. It 
was upon that that the Estimate ought 
to be based, but if they based it upon 
the number of troops going out to India 
every year, they would get a payment 
in this country of £40 per man per year, 
for men who had never been out in 
India at all, and were actually serving 
in the garrisons of this country. At 
present the Estimate was presented in a 
most misleading form, but he did not 
blame his right hon. Friend, the Secre- 
tary for War, because the system had 
gone on for years, and one Minister was 
as responsible for it as another. How 
was this shown in the Estimates? Not as 
a charge of £40 for every man connected 
with the drafts which would ultimately 
go to India, but, as Lord Northbrook 
had said, from the moment every man 
was recruited in England; and India 
paid his passage out and we paid it 
home. Although India paid for every- 
thing connected with him in India, yet 
we forced upon the Indian Government 
all the expenses of a man forming a 
draft from the time he was recruited. 
Such a thing was monstrous. They 
were told that it was a capitation grant 
of £7 10s. per head on the 73,000 troops 
serving in India, but what could be the 
connection between the payment of these 
men serving in England, and the capita- 
tion grant in respect of the 73,000 men 
serving in India? Most of these men 
formed important portions of our home 
garrisons, and a large number of them 
were at Aldershot before they went out 
to India. Not only did we lay those 
heavy charges upon India, but we were 
so interfering in the Legislation of India 
at the present moment with regard to 
troops which she had to maintain at her 
own cost, that if they accepted the state- 
ment of Sir George White, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief in India, the charges 
upon India in respect of her troops 


would be very largely increased, and 
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larger drafts would have to be sent out. 


He wished to refer to something which 


one did not like to dwell upon, and it 
was the forcing of this something by that 
House upon India that would necessitate 
an addition of thousands of troops to 
those now serving in India, and the fact 
that one-third of the troops were inva- 
lided had led the Commander-in-Chief to 
point out how dangerous it would be in 
case of war if we had to depend upon these 
troops, decimated by disease as they were. 
Not only did we place these charges upon 
India, but fads too, and the result would 
be larger drafts, perhaps of 20,000 men 
or more from England, and he wished to 
know whether, in the event of such an 
increase the Government would still con- 
tinue the iniquitous system of which he 
was complaining. It must be recollected 
that the troops only served five years in 
India. In that case England profited 
by seven years out of their 12 years, 
service. It had also been said that we 
had the recruiting and the training of 
these men, but if we came to the question 
of training, the balance was on the side 
of India. We certainly owed a great 
deal to India for the training of our 
troops received in India, and for the 
experience our generals derived there 
from moving troops upon a large scale, 
which was much more beneficial than 
any mere barrack drill we could teach in 
England. It was further said that the 
troops in this country acted as a reserve 
for India, but, looking at all the facts, he 
ventured to think that the balance was 
again on the side of India. If our troops 
went out to India, India paid for them ; 
and for cases of emergency outside India 
not only had we drawn upon them, but 
also upon the Native Indian army to 
fight our battles, and in that case India 
had to bear the whole burden. The 
more they looked at these Indian 
military charges the more unjust they 
appeared to be. The injustice was all 
the greater when we compared the treat- 
ment of India with the treatment which 
our Colonies received. He referred to 
non-effective charges, and did not think 
that any other dependency of England 
had ever been called upon to bear them. 
India received distinctive treatment in 
this respect. In Halifax, for instance, 
1,487 troops were stationed, costing 
£126,000 a year, but not one penny was 
that Colony asked to pay towards the 
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Then again, there was the case of |a Committee, of which Mr. Fawcett was 
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the Cape, which occupied a somewhat |a member, reported that charges had 


different position from Natal. 
always had troops at the Cape and at 
Natal, and up to two years ago Natal 
was not a self-governing Colony to the 
extent it was now. There were 3,679 
troops at the Cape and Natal, the larger 
proportion being at the Cape. 
happened ? Not one farthing was charged 
to Cape Colony, because it was self- 
governing and would have resisted the 
charge; but £4,000 was charged 
on Natal, because it was not a self- 
governing Colony and had not the 
same power of resistance. They 
ought to apply the same principle 
to India. What were the facts with- 
regard to the Crown Colonies? The 
troops in Ceylon cost £109,453, and 
Ceylon paid £81,750; in Hong Kong 
they cost £167,484, and the colony con- 
tributed £40,000 ; in Maritius they cost 
£66,212, and the Colony paid £14,700. 
Again, take the case of Egypt. We had 
spent large sums of British money upon 
barracks in Egypt, while in India, our 


We had | been imposed upon India which ought 


to be borne by England, and agreed with 


Lord Salisbury’s statement that the most 
effectual way of securing financial justice 
to India was for the House of Commons 


ito be constantly watchful on her be- 


What | 


half. How could they be watchful when 
the facts presented were so utterly mis- 
leading, that no one, unless he went very 
carefully into the matter, could judge of 
their real character? In 1875, another 


Committee was appointed, over which 


own possession, we had spent something 


like ten or fifteen millions out of the 
revenues of that country on barracks for 
British troops. But, apart from that 
question, the cost of the troops in Egypt 
was £285,000, and all that Egypt paid 
over was £87,000. India had to pay for 
arms, accoutrements, barrack, hospital, 
and other stores, recruiting expenses at 
home, headquarters, administration ex- 
penses, the cost of sea transport, and 
non-effective charges ; but not one of 
these charges was placed on Egypt or 
the Colonies. 


Lord Northbrook had | 


stated that the very largest amount that | 


ought to be paid by India was £5 a 


head, but whether the charge was £5 or | 


£7 10s. some definite arrangement ought 
to be come to; it was not fair to India 
that we should go on in this haphazard 
way. He had raised the question in spite 


of the fact that a Committee had _ been | 
promised by the Secretary of State for | 


India for dealing with the whole ques- 


tion of the Indian home charges, be- | 


cause if the facts of the last 30 or 50 
years proved anything, they proved that 
these Commissions and Committees were 
of no use whatever to India. The his- 
tory 
mittees formed a very curious chapter in 


of these Commissions and Com-| 


Mr. Bouverie presided. That Committee 
made certain recommendations as to the 
cost of the troops; but, although they 
felt strongly upon the question of policy, 
they could say nothing, because their 
hands were tied by the terms of refer- 
ence. No agreement on these charges 
was come to until the Public Accounts’ 
Committee intervened in 1878, and 
declared that some definite arrangement 
must be made. In that year the present 
Lord Derby, then Secretary to the 
Treasury, admitted that India had been 
charged a great deal too much in respect 
of these military charges. The Commis- 
sion of which Lord Northbrook was 
chairman was appointed in 1879. But 
it was not until 1886 that they could get 
any accounts. A long despatch was 
received from the Government of India, 
in which they took up the position that, 
while on the mere question of arithmetic 
the charges were too high, this matter 
ought to be treated as one of policy. 
This despatch was handed to the Com- 
mission by the Secretary to the Treasury 
with an intimation that the Government 
had already considered the question, and 
had made up its mind with regard to 
the question of policy. Two or three 


_years afterwards, Lord Northbrook, find- 


ing it impossible to effect any real finan- 
cial alteration, threw up his position as 
chairman of the Committee in disgust. 
This case had been admitted by a long 
succession of Viceroys, Commanders-in- 
Chief, and Secretaries of State. The 
present Secretary of State the other 
evening said that, although he would not 
admit that in regard to the ordinary 
home charges, he must admit that in 
regard to these military home charges 
there was a case. This view had been 
endorsed by Committee after Committee, 


the history of our national life. In 1874 and Commission after Commission, and 
Mr. Hanbury. 
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now they had the same offer made—that 
the matter should be again referred to a 
Commission. If this were a question of 
policy, the Members representing the 
India Office, the War Office, and the 
Treasury, were perfectly able to deal 
with it ; if it was a question of adminis- 
tration and of detail, then the staff of 
these departments could cope with it. 
But Committees and Commissions were 
too often appointed to drive oft the real 
issue and avoid a decision. That had 
gone on a great deal too long. Indeed, 
it had been our practice ever since 
India was taken over by the Crown. 
He was quite sure the people of 
this country did not want to levy 
any undue charges upon India. 
He had confined himself entirely to the 
military charges actually appearing upon 
the Estimates, and had said nothing 
about the large appropriations in aid 
outside of these Estimates; but he 
thought he had been able to show that 
the charges made upon India in respect 
of them were most scandalous and un- 
justifiable. He could not understand 
upon jwhat principle of justice, India, 
after having defrayed the cost of the 
troops going out and coming home, 
should be called upon to pay the addi- 
tional sum of £600,000. It was time 
for Government to face this question 
and to run away from it proposing a 
Commission. It was the interests of his 
Lancashire constituents in this question 
which first induced him to bring it for- 
ward, and he was quite sure that if Lan- 
cashire and India worked together every 
English and Scotch Member, feeling that 
the question touched their purses or their 
honour, would urlite in seeing that this 
long-standing evil was put an end to, 
and would set to work to remedy it. 

Sik R. TEMPLE (Surrey, Kingston) 
in rising to second the Motion, compli- 
mented the Member for Preston upon 
his interesting argument. About two 
years ago he had himself drawn the at- 
tention of the right hon. Minister to the 
injustice of placing upon India the Army 
purchase charges and the retirement 
charges. He first remembered it when 
sitting at Calcutta on a Military and 
Finance Commission in conjunction with 
Sir George Balfour. Ever since that 
time the subject had been urged by al- 
most every European and Native autho- 
rity throughout India; and, although 
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something had been done, there still re- 
mained a very heavy residue of charge 
against India. He thought that his hon. 
Friend the Member for Preston deserved 
well of the people of India for bringing 
the subject forward in this authoritative 
way. As his hon. Friend had never 
served in the East, no suggestion of pre- 
judice could be made in regard to his 
action. The real gist of the matter lay 
in the effective charge. It was a ques- 
tion of recruits. The English argument, 
as he understood it in former days in 
India, was this :— 


‘* We are sending you outa made soldier; we 
have spent a good deal of money upon his train- 
ing, of which you in India get the advantage. 
Therefore, we in England are entitled to some 
compensation from India.”’ 


That was the English Army view, to 
which the Indian reply was as follows : 


**No doubt we get a made soldier who has 
been trained at some cost to you; but, while he 
has been training, he has been borne on the 
regiment and has served as an effective portion 
of the garrison in England, and, if war had 
broken out, would have formed an effective 

rtion of the forces for England’s national de- 
ence. During that time he has been of use and , 
value to England, and England has received the 
value of her outlay upon him.”’ 


That had always been, and always 
would be, India’s argument until this 
matter was redressed. The griev- 
ance was increased by the absurd 
way in which the charge was dis- 
guised in the Estimates. Nobody, who 
could not read between the lines or see 
behind the scenes, could understand the 
manner in which the charge was made. 
Instead of stating the charge as £40 or 
£50 a head on the men sent out, it was 
put down as a capitation grant on the 
whole 70,000 or 80,000 men in India, 
and in this form it did not look so much. 
In regard to the transport charges for 
the reliefs, no complaint could, perhaps, 
be made on account of the cost of taking 
the men out being charged to India, but 
that country was also saddled with the 
entire cost of bringing the men home. 
India had always contended that the 
men coming back were valuable to the 
English Army—coming back, as they did 
in many cases, to service in their own 
country, and that the cost of bringing 
them back, ought, therefore, to be borne 
by England. Another growing grievance, 
which was becoming most seriously 
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noticed in India, was in relation to the 
new cantonment Regulations, the result 
of which had been an enormous increase 
in disease. These men, who were our 
own flesh and blood, were being deci- 
mated by disease. The new Regulations 
were entirely owing to the action of the 
House, and he would not be doing his 
duty as a Member of that House if he 
did not call attention to the fact, though 
he was thankful that he and some other 
hon. Members had purged themselves 
from responsibility for this awful result. 
The return of Sir George White men- 
tioned one-third, but he was afraid that 
one-half of the men were suffering from 
disease, which might easily have been 
made preventable, and which was effec- 
tually prevented until the House inter- 
fered from a false sense of morality. If 
war broke out in India it might be 
necessary to send out a whole fresh army 
corps to repair the ravages caused by the 
disease. Morality had benefited not at all. 
India was placed under heavy additional 
charges in deference to Lord Roberts 
and other authorities, and yet all that 
was entirely nullified by having 30,000 
or 40,000 man diseased, owing to the 
new Regulations. Every military offi- 
cer in India was dead against these 
Regulations, which had also received the 
protests of the Council and others. 
They should not be doing their duty to 
their fellow-subjects in India if they 
hesitated to speak out. Their speaking 
out might possibly give offence to some, 
but they had acted under a grievous mis- 
apprehension. They had been the means 
of inflicting great evils on their fellow- 
countrymen—evils which would last not 
for a year or two, but probably for a 
lifetime. Now, if the House chose to 
interfere they ought to pay the bill, and 
not cast on others the cost of these moral 
vagaries, He hoped he might be excused 
for having spoken so earnestly on this 
question. He had spoken from the 
bottom of his heart, because he knew 
exactly how this evil had come about. 
The House should look favourably upon 
these financial questions, because he 
could assure them that the feelings of 
the natives of India were very keen on 
this subject. He urged hon. Members 
opposite, who had shown so much gener- 
ous consideration towards the feelings 
and sentiments and the wishes of the 
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tion of these charges. It would be a 
most gracious thing if the Government 
saw their way to take these charges in 
hand, and thus extend a helping hand to 
India in the hour of her financial difti- 
culties. 

Mr. CAMPBELL- BANNERMAN 
(Stirling Burghs) said, he had a very 
strong sympathy with ,the two speeches 
to which they had just listened. He 
thoroughly agreed that every considera- 
tion ought to be shown to the interests 
of India, and, above all, that that House 
should be most careful that, sometimes 
without intending it, it did not infringe 
upon those interests. They all knew how 
apt the House was sometimes to be 
carried away by most praiseworthy, phil- 
anthropic, and excellent motives, but he 
agreed with his hon. Friend that there 
had been occasions when the House, 
acting under the influence of these 
motives, had placed burdens of one sort 
or another on India which that country 
ought not to bear. Having listened to 
the very strong repudiation of his hon. 
Friend who had justsat down of any desire 
to interfere with the wishes and feelings 
of the people of India in an unnecessary 
way, he might assume, though his memory 
did not enable him to be confident, that 
he was one of those who voted for the 
retention of the Cotton Duties. He was 
so fastidious that he was sure his hon. 
Friend would never have countenanced 
for a moment any action on the part of 
the Government which would have even 
the appearance of injuring Indian in- 
terests. He presumed his hon. Friend 
voted for the retention of the Cotton 
Duties in accordance with the desire of 
the people of India. 

Sir R. TEMPLE: Alas! I voted on 
the other side. 

Mr. CAMPBELL- BANNERMAN 
admitted his mistake. They had listened 
to a very strong speech from the Mem- 
ber for Preston, but his speech was 
stronger than the foundation on which it 
was built. He did not think that his 
hon. Friend, who had just awoke some- 
what tardily to the circumstances, could 
have informed himself very well of the 
facts. One of his strong points—and 
here he was joined by the Member for 
Richmond—was that it was a monstrous 
thing they should make the people of 
India pay for the abolition of purchase 
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in the Army. They were told that, from 
the British point of view, the abolition 
of purchase might have been a good 
thing, but the Indian people cared 
nothing about it. How monstrous to 
make them pay? Would the House be- 
lieve that from first to last India did not 
pay a single penny in respect of the 
abolition of purchase ? 

Mr. HANBURY referred to Vote 
14 :— 

“ Retired pay and gratuities, including com- 
pensation awarded by the Army Purchase Com- 
missioners ;”’ ‘*sum to be received in aid of 
Army Estimates to meet the non-effective 
charges for the Regular Forces serving in 
India.”’ 

Mr. CAMPBELL- BANNERMAN 
said, that was very true, and he admitted 
that was a misleading heading and ought 
not to be there; but the House might 
take it from him, with regard to the 
abolition of purchase, none of the charge 
had ever been placed on the revenue of 
India. Then his hon. Friend quoted 
from the speech of Lord Northbrook in 
the other House. He was not going to 
attack or defend Lord Northbrook. He 
was an old friend of his; but of all 
people entitled to complain of delay 
Lord Northbrook was the last, be- 
cause he was at the head of the 
Committee which had _ investigated 
these home charges. Then his hon. 
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the post up in disgust. It was the first 
he had heard of it, and it was the first 
those who sat on the Committee had 
heard of it. His hon. Friend also found 
a great grievance in the arrangement 
with regard to the non-effective charges. 
The Committee had nothing to do with 
the non-effective charges; and let him tell 
the House that the Government of India 
never raised any objection to the manner 
in which the non-effective charges had 
been settled. His hon. Friend said as to 
pensions he could not understand how | 
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That could not be considered an _in- 
jurious arrangement. Some time ago 
his prospective pension was capitalised, 
and that sum was divided between the 
two Governments on the terms he had 
stated. But now a still more exact 
method was adopted. When a soldier 
was to be pensioned, there was taken 
what might be called his “ horoscope ”— 
that was to say, they estimated how long 
he ought to live, and, having found the 
time he ought to live, they charged his 
pension. The proportion for the years 
spent in India was charged to the Indian 
Government. If the man died too soon 
India lost; if he lived too long this 
country lost; but, on the whole, the 
“horoscope,” being calculated on un- 
doubted tables, there was a perfectly 
equitable distribution of this charge. 
This was an instance of one of those 
terrible evils which the hon. Member for 
Preston was so apt to discover—where 
some person in one of the offices was 
endeavouring to mislead him and every- 
one else who looked into the Estimates ; 
and he could not understand where this 
mystery arose. The hon. Member said 
that pensions had increased. They had 
increased because the whole system of 
pensions had increased. One of the 
principal reasons for the introduction 25 
years ago of the Short Service system was 
the intolerable amount of pensions which 
Long Service had in prospect for this 
country. The pension list had gone up 
in the same way as the other, because 
the Government could not break faith 
with those who served under the old Long 
Service system, and so long as these men 
retired on pension the Government must 
fulfil their engagements to them ; this 
was the sole reason why there was this 
He had seen 
it stated, as one of the grievances of 
India, that she had suffered so much by 
the introduction of ShortService. Accord- 
ing to an actuarial calculation, it was 





the figure was arrived at; all he knew | shown that under Short Service the de- 
was it was going up by leaps and by | crease on the home charges to India was 
bounds. Why, the method was a very no less than £390,000 a year. The main 
simple and, in his view, a very just one.| point, however, was, what was called 
When a soldier went to pension his| home charges for training and preparing. 
services were examined, and India paid| Not only as a Member of Parliament, 
its share of that pension for the pro-| but as Head of the War Office, he said 
portion of his service spent in India. | that this country ought to behave gener- 
This country paid for the portion of time | ously to India. Hiscontention was, that 








which the soldier spent at home, which 
included the earliest days of his infancy. | 
' 


we did behave generously to India, and 
it would he an evil day for India if her 
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short-sighted advocates were to come for- 
ward and to urge her to claim her pound 
of flesh : because, if India did so, then 
this country would be obliged to claim 
its pound of flesh ; and he thought our 
pound of flesh would be considerably 
heavier than that of India. He had 
some familiarity with these subjects, be- 
cause more than 20 years ago he sat for 
two or three years on a Committee under 
the chairmanship of Mr. Ayrton—Mr. 
Fawcett being one of the members. The 
same thing was discussed then, and the 
point they differed upon was—what 
were to be the relations between the two 
countries? If they once settled that 
point, then the whole matter became 
comparatively easy. In those days they 
were always told how cheaply the Indian 
Government had managed its military 
affairs in the old days before the Mutiny. 
They were also told that India in those 
days got its recruits with great ease, that 
they cost India very little, that there 
was an admirable supply, and that India 
maintained its own troops in a state of 
great efficiency. But those were the 
Presidency troops, which were very 
few in number; and the system pur- 
sued then was to send out from the 
depot 800 or 1,000 men _ yearly. 
There was not, however, much con- 
sideration shown to a recruit in those 
days. A recruit was captured, perhaps, 
within two or three months of embarka- 
tion, and he was packed off with others 
to take a voyage round the Cape—un- 
trained men for the most part, though 
learning a little of the goose step in the 
course of their long voyage. The Govern- 
ment had been advised many years ago 
by the Sanitary Commission that it ought 
not, in justice to the soldiers, to send a 
young man out to India until he was at 
least 20 years of age and trained. 
What happened to the men who were 
sent out in this manner? The best 
medical authorities agreed in saying that 
after eight years the soldier deteriorated 
in health in India. Therefore the 
Government had fixed eight years as 
the extreme time that a soldier was to 
be kept in India. But the poor men 
who went out from the depdt at home to 
the little Presidency armies were kept 
there until they either died or were sent 
home in an exhausted state to die in 
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this country. The Government pre 
ferred to send men out at the age best 
for their health, and to bring them back 
in a sound condition of health, and that 
was why the expense of the recruits for 
Indian purposes was so much greater 
than it was in those earlier days. Then 
there were the Queen’s troops. Every 
battalion in India had a dep6t company 
for each battalion at home. It was on 
the Indian establishment ; it was paid 
by India ; it was at one time not even 
voted in the numbers of the Estimates in 
this House. If hon. Members could con- 
ceive that system being applied to the 
70,000 men that India now had, was it 
likely that there would be very much 
gain in the cost that India would incur! 
The hon. Member quoted the fact that 
£10 was allowed about 30 years ago for 
all arms per man. In order to show the 
concession that involved in India—a 
concession far beyond what was equit- 
able to this country—he drew the atten- 
tion of the hon. Member to the fact that 
the Committee of Investigation presided 
over by Sir Alexander Tulloch recom- 
mended a capitation rate to keep up the 
forces in India at the rate. For an 
infantry soldier £11 1s. 6d; cavalry 
soldier, £15 16s.; artillery soldier, 
£23 13s. Yet the Government, out of 
consideration for the circumstances of 
India, accepted £10. He thought that 
this fact showed that there had not been 
on the part of this country any desire to 
deal in the unfair way sometimes repre- 
sented with India. But that was not 
quite a scientific basis on which to base 
the arrangement, and their efforts had 
been since directed to attain that. There 
was, first, an inquiry held under the 
auspices of the late Mr. Sclater-Booth, 
and then Lord Northbrook ; and finally 
a provisional settlement was made of 
£7 10s. on the strength of the forces in 
India. This sum had been taken, and 
it had been continued from year to year. 
It was built up on a certain calculation 
of the expenses, and the point which the 
House would have to consider and to ask 
was, whether this £7 10s. for a man in 
India was necessary. He would state 
the War Office view of what ought to 
be paid equitably by this country. India 
should pay the extra cost of the numbers 
on the establishment, which would not 
be maintained if the Indian Army had 
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not to be kept up. It might be said on 
the one hand— 


“Oh! morally to set off against that you 
should look at the advantage you get from the 
experience in India of the officers and men—the 
reservoir of force you have in that country.”’ 


On the other hand, he put this question, 
which he thought would involve a much 


larger sum— 


“Supposing we had not to maintain the forces 
in India, what would be the effect on our arms 
at home ? ”’ 


If England had not this great duty of 
maintaining the garrison of India, it 
would be possible to adopt an organisa- 
tion for our Army which would be 
adequate for all purposes of home defence 
and yet effect an enormous saving on the 
present establishment. He set that fact 
off as at least equal to the supposed 
benefit derived by this country from the 
existence of a portion of the Army 
under excellent conditions for training 
and experience in India. The War 
Office had to obtain its recruits young, 
and the recruit, who was only drafted in 
the autumn of the year, could not be 
sent out under 21 years of age. There- 
fore, the home establishment had to keep 
the recruit for 18 months or two years 
before he could be sent to India, and 
during that time he was not of much 
service for Army purposes. In case of 
war he would not be used; the War 
Office would make use of the Reserve ; 
and the hon. Member had not mentioned 
that India did not pay one penny of 
the existing Reserve. In respect of 
these infantry recruits, whom the War 
Office kept for 18 months, India was 
charged only for six months’ pay and 
maintenance at the depét and with the 
regiment. Then India was charged 
with only one-fifth of the staff of the 
depét. The depédts were maintained for 
Militia, Volunteer, home Army, and 
training purposes, and the expense of 
the staff was divided into five parts, with 
one of which India was charged. That 
was certainly not too much, and in the 
old days India would have had to pay, 
instead of one-fifth, the whole of one 
company. India was charged nothing 
for the staff of the regiment, although, 
if it were conceivable that any other 
system should be adopted, India would 
have to maintain a separate staff of her 
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own. Something was charged for edu- 
cational establishments ; but why not? 
India received the benefit of the educated 
officer, and she ought to pay a share, not 
too great. but in proportion to the 
services of the officers. Some of these 
educational establishments were very 
costly. India, again, paid a share of the 
hospitals and discharge depdts, some of 
which were maintained almost entirely 
for herself, and there were some other 
smaller charges. If the total cost, which 
equitably enough, could be charged in 
respect of these recruits were assessed, it 
would not be the £600,000 asked for 
now, but over a million. The’ Home 
Government gladly and_ cheerfully 
remitted nearly one-half of that million. 
But as partners in this great undertaking 
surely India and the Home Government 
should each bear their own share. 
Neither the present Government nor any 
Minister at the War Office or the 
Treasury ever wanted India to pay one 
sou more then it was right to ask of her. 
But, on the other hand, it was not right 
that the Home Government should 
calmly endure the imposition upon the 
taxpayers of this country of a greatly 
increased payment in those matters 
where the cost could be actually ear- 
marked and charged to Indian purposes 
alone. Lord Northbrook was a consent- 
ing party to this payment. He was the 
chairman of the Committee who recom- 
mended it. This £7 10s. rate was 
not the choice of the Home Govern- 
ment. The Indian Government them- 
selves stated that they preferred it. 
The War Office would, for many pur- 
poses, have rather had a fixed sum inde- 
pendent of the strength of India. It 
was necessary to explain that this was 
not a plot and scheme to defraud India 
by imposing on her expenditure what 
she ought not to pay. Some of the 
charges which he had mentioned might 
be too extravagant, while others might 
be inadequate. He should have thought 
that, this matter having dragged along 
for some years under the Northbrook 
Committee, the proposal which the Secre- 
tary of State for India made was a 
reasonable one—namely, that there 
should be an inquiry into these charges 
in order to have some sort of a settle- 
ment and understanding as to the 
proper sum to be charged. He believed 
such an inquiry would be most useful ; 
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but he was satisfied that it would not 
be very favourable, at all events, to 
Indian finance. The whole position was 
governed by this consideration—that 
while the Government were anxious to 
save India from any expense of which 
she could with any justice complain, 
they were not prepared to make what 
would be practically a contribution in 
aid of Indian revenues, on the ground 
of these charges, which they believed, 
and which had been proved to be, just 
and equitable. 

*Sirn GEORGE CHESNEY (Oxford) 
said, that on both sides the canon had 
been laid down that in dealing with 
India in this matter—in which we were 
the final arbiter—our stand should be 
taken on the ground of generosity. It 
was admitted that it was very hard to 
define and fix an absolute rule on which 
these charges should be based, and it 
was urged that, wherever there was a 
doubt, generosity should be exercised 
to the benefit of India. [Mr. Campse.t- 
BANNERMAN : “ Hear, hear”| He would 
mention one case in illustration of the 
application of this principle of generosity. 
It had been accurately stated, that when 
troops were sent to India every possible 
charge which could be made out in re- 
spect of those troops was debited to 
India. 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
My hon. and gallant Friend misrepre- 
sents me. I distinctly implied that it 
was not every possible charge which 
could be made out. I mentioned the 
charges which were included, but there 
are many others which could be made. 

*Sir G. CHESNEY said that he 
would take the responsibility for the 
statement himself. He believed that 
every possible charge which could in 
propriety be made was made in India. 
From the day the soldier left England 
his pay was borne by the Indian 
Government. 

Mr. CAMPBELL BANNERMAN : 
His pay outward is borne by us. 

*Smr G. CHESNEY said that, on the 
other hand, the soldier’s pay was borne 
by the Indian Government on _ his 
return ; and if he went into hospital on 
reaching England, he was charged on 
the Indian Government till he recovered. 


But when India lent troops to England | 
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India had been called upon to assist, by 
her forces and establishment, the Im- 
perial forces in expeditions to various 
parts of the world—such as Abyssinia, 
the Straits Malta, and Cyprus. Was 
the pay of the troops employed on 
these expeditions charged to the Home 
Government? Not at all. It was 
argued with a certain degree of plausi- 
bility that the Indian troops were only 
temporarily employed by the Home 
Government, and that they would have 
to be maintained by India in any case; 
and, therefore, while England paid the 
extra expenses of transport and clothing, 
the allowances and pay of the officers and 
men was still borne by India. There 
might be some reason for this, but he 
failed to see where the generosity came 
in. As we were the final authority, and 
as the system had been frequently pro- 
tested against by the Indian Govern- 
ment, it would be seen that the high 
canon of practice laid down by the right 
hon. Gentleman was not always very 
carefully observed. It was, perhaps, a 
small matter in the long run; but un- 
doubtedly it rankled in the minds of the 
Indian people as a piece of high-handed 
injustice. 

*Mr. PHILIP J. STANHOPE (Burn- 
ley) said that he must accept the re- 
proach of the Secretary for War 
for having been but tardily awakened 
to the importance of this subject. 
The hon. Member for Preston, the right 
hon. Baronet who sat by his side, and 
himself, were Members of a Committee 
which sat regularly upon those accounts, 
and they had failed unfortunately to 
discover the points which the right hon. 
Gentleman said they ought to have dis- 
covered. These Estimates were ex- 
tremely difficult to understand. One of 
the very headings in the Estimates, 
which dealt with the compensation for 
purchase in India, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman himself admitted to be a mis- 
leading heading, and therefore it was 
extremely difficult for an unfortunate 
private Member like himself to arrive at 
the real facts. 

Mr. CAMPBELL- BANNERMAN 
pointed out that if it was misleading, it 
was against themselves, and not in the 
other direction. 


Mr. STANHOPE said, they had been 


a very different system of accounts was | told the other day by the Secretary of 


adopted. 


Mr. Campbell-Bannerman. 


Frequently of late years | State for India that they were, one and 
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all of them, Members for India, and he 
would add that they were anxious to do 
justice to the people of India. They had 
had occasion the other day to give a vote 
by which they wished to do justice to 
the people of India. Successive Vice- 
roys of India had called attention to 
what they thought were the extremely 
inequitable charges thrown upon the 
people of India by these votes; and, 
although it was impossible for anyone not 
in possession of War Office secrets to follow 


all the details of the non-effective charges, 
when they came to the effective home) 


charges he thought they must admit that 
the right hon. Gentleman entirely failed 
to establish his case on behalf of the 
Government. It had been stated, and 
it could not be denied, that we dealt out 
different measures to India and to the 
great colonies. When the responsible 
Government of a colony was able to 
make the desires of the people of that 
colony felt, then they did not find the 
War Office entering into small questions 
of pounds, shillings, and pence; they 
were glad to take what they could get ; 
but when it came to India, then they 
began to consider every farthing of ex- 
penditure, and to see how much could 
be thrown on India and how little could 
be paid by the ratepayers of Great 
Britain. Evidently, in order to square 
the Army Estimates, it had been the 
successive practice of our Secretaries of 
State to endeavour to apportion to the 
Indian taxpayer as large a proportion as 
possible of these effective and non- 
effective charges. They were told that 
a Commission was about to be appointed 
to inquire into these matters, but his 
hon. Friend told him in the same breath 
he did not think it would, on the whole, 
result in much advantage to the Indian 
people. What, then, was the good of 
appointing it? He hoped the result of 
the Debate would be to awaken the War 
Office to the importance of this question. 
If they had not, before these questions 
of expenditure were discussed again, 
taken every possible opportunity of ex- 
amining into them, they would be 
deserving of reproach. 

*Mr. SAMUEL SMITH (Flintshire), 
as one who had for many years taken a 
great interest in the affairs of India, 
thanked the hon. Member for Preston 


for raising this question. He did not 


think the House sufficiently realised how | 
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strong was the feeling in India that in 
the adjustment of the home charges 
justice had not been done to that country. 
It was not altogether a disadvantage, 
he thought, that the people of Lanca- 
shire, and through them the people of 
England, where beginning to feel the 
effects of the financial unsoundness of 
India. The amount India paid for 
pensions and retiring allowances toofficers 
actually came to as much as the entire pay 
to the native army in India. One of the 
strongest points raised by his hon. Friend 
was the very heavy charge for non- 
effective services placed upon the Indian 
Exchequer. The Statistical Abstract of 
India for last year showed that the 
amount charged for these services was 
no less than 4,700,000 tens of rupees, 
almost all of which, he believed, was 
spent in England. He did not think 
this included allowances for furlough. 
The total sum charged for civil and 
military pensions and furloughs was 
8 millions of tens of rupees, the 
military part, including furlough, coming 
to more than 5 millions. This was a 
monstrous charge, and no army in the 
world bore so heavy a non-effective 
charge. It had arisen, he believed, 
from the conditions consequent on 
the abolition of purchase. The Indian 
military expenditure had been growing 
by leaps and bounds, and in ten years it 
had increased, in round numbers, from 
18 million tens of rupees to 24 millions, 
and, no doubt, this enormous increase 
was not a little caused by the unfair 
apportionment of expenses between 
England and India. As India was an 
excessively poor country, the average 
income of the people being not more 
than £2 per head per annum, as 
against £36 per head in this country, 
he would rather, in case of doubt, 
turn the scale in favour of India 
than in favour of this country. 
He felt bound to say, after the evidence 
of the futility of previous inquiry, he had 
not very much hope from the promised 
inquiry. Ifa Committee, presided over 
by such a distinguished expert as Lord 
Northbrook, ended in nothing, what 
could be expected from another inquiry 4 
It seemed hopeless, unless a_ totally 
different principle were adopted. He 
did not believe that any good at all 
would come from the appointment of a 
Royal Commission to inquire into Indian 
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matters, unless, placed on that Commis- 
sion, were Indian representatives, who 
would be advocates of Indian interests 
just as other members of the Commission 
would represent British interests. Two 
or three capable men, his hon. Friend 
(Mr. Naoroji) and others, would deal 
with the subject from an Indian point 
of view, and then there would be some 
hope of the conclusions of the Commis- 
sion being satisfactory. One very pain- 
ful subject had been alluded to by the 
hon. Members who moved and seconded 
the Motion, upon which he could not be 
altogether silent. He took quite an 
opposite view as to the policy of the 
Indian Cantonments Acts, but no humane 
man could be otherwise than distressed 
at the outbreaks of disease among our 
troops in India, Upon this subject we 
could not stand still, and certainly some 
great change was called for. He would 
only throw out a suggestion which oc- 
curred to him, and that was that we 
should change our whole system of 
recruiting for India, and go back to long 
service, allowing men to marry and settle 
in the country, giving them inducement 
to make homes for themselves. In old 
days, the long term Army did admirable 
service, and we might go back to a system 
of 20 years’ service, allow men to marry, 
keeping them as much as possible at the 
hill stations, and giving them handsome 
retiring allowances. The native troops 
were allowed to marry and were mostly 
married men, and among them there 
were not those lamentable outbreaks of 
disease to which Europeans were exposed. 
Permission to marry should be given, and 
those who availed themselves of it would 
lead wholesome natural lives. He ho 
the result of the Debate would lead to 
the constitution of a Committee or Com- 
mission, on lines that would secure an 
honest handling of difficult Indian ques- 
tions. If the India Office brought 
down on the heads of the Commission 
endless accounts and a confusing mass of 
figures, the result would be nugatory, 
and the inquiry had better not be 
entered upon. Let another plan be 
adopted —let a smal] Commission equally 
represent England and India, and he 
hoped some good would result. 

*Sir A. D. HAYTER (Walsall) said, 
the idea was conveyed by several speakers 
in support of the Amendment that India 
was called upon to pay for soldiers 


Mr. Samuel Smith. 
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Serving in this country. That was liable 
to great misapprehension. The arran 


ment made between the India Office and! 


the War Department was that the 
expenses of the first six months’ training 
of infantry soldiers and the first nine 
months’ training of artillery and cavalry 
soldiers in this country were charged to 
India. That was always considered a fair 
charge, because those recruits were not 
doing regular and effective duty in this 
country, but were being trained for 
regular and effective duty in India. 
India paid a proportion of the charges 
for training Artillery officers at Shoe- 
buryness, and Engineer officers at 
Chatham. She paid some of the charge 
of the Military Hospital at Netley, for 
the Discharge Depédt at Gosport, and 
she repaid the money advanced to pay 
to soldiers proceeding to India. But 
the principal charge was for young 
soldiers training in this country. He 
thought these were fair charges. How- 
ever, he congratulated his hon. friend, 
the Member for Preston, on the fact 
that he had induced the authorities 
of the War Office to appoint a Committee 
to go into the matter. But he warned 
his hon. friend that it was extremely 
probable that the result of the Com- 
mittee’s investigation would be against 
him unless the principle on which the con- 
tribution was made by India was altered. 
He had taken the opportunity of 
consulting one of the best authorities 
on this point, namely, the Accountant 
General of the Army, who was examined 
upon it by the Committee on Public 
Accounts in March 1893. The follow- 
ing was part of the Examination :— 
“Is the War Office satisfied with this Capita- 
tion rate, as adequate to cover the expenses they 
are putto?’? “We have accepted something 
about that sum now for some years past; but 
speaking my personal opinion, I do not think it 
represents the expense to us of the Indian 
Depéts.”” ‘ You think the arrangement leaves 
the Army Vote a loser?’’ “I do certainly.” 


Later on the examination was con- 
tinued by the Secretary to the Treasury 
(Sir J. Hibbert) :— 


“The Treasury apparently is not satisfied 
with the existing arrangement by which the 
amount is settled from year to year?’ “The 
Treasury is disposed, 1 think, to agree with 
the War Department, the £7 10s. upart from 
deferred pay does not quite cover the cost.” 


By arrangement with the Treasury, the 
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sum had been accepted up to March 
1894 ; and he did not know what had 
been done in the year that had since 
elapsed. But if there was any belief in 
the minds of the natives of India that 
too much was charged to India, then 
the whole basis of the charge ought to be 
gone into, item by item, until a Com- 
mittee was satisfied what the proper 
charge would be. 

Mayor RASCH (Essex, 8.E.) said, 
no one could fail to understand why 
these charges were regarded with serious 
dissatisfaction. He had always under- 
stood that the reason why these charges 
were made was, that the British Army 
was considered to be to a certain extent 
kept up for the sake of the Indian 
Empire ; that it was considered as a 
reserve of the Indian Army, and that 
in these circumstances the natives of 
India had no ground of complaint. But a 
few facts would disprove that hypothesis. 
The military history of the last 90 years 
would show that, so far from the English 
Army being a reserve for the Anglo- 
Indian forces, the reverse was practically 
the truth. Inthe campaigns in the 
Sutlej and the Punjab, and in the 
Mutiny, the English Army was held as a 
reserve for the Indian Army ; but the 
Indian Army was a reserve for the 
British Army in pretty nearly every war 
of this century, as in Sir James Beard’s 
Expedition in Egypt in 1801, in the 
Java Expedition in 1810, in Persia in 
1842, in China in 1860, in Abyssinia in 
1867, and in the Soudan in 1882. This 
list successfully disposed of the theory 
on which these Estimates were framed, 
that the English Army was kept up as 
a reserve for the Indian forces. He 
should like to add how glad he was that 
the whole charge for the Opium Com- 
mission had been placed upon England, 
and he should have been better pleased 
if the cost could have been thrown upon 
the faddists and philosophers, who in- 
duced the Government to appoint the 
Commission. 

Mr. D. NAOROJI (Finsbury Central) 
wished to offer his most hearty thanks to 
the Mover and Seconder of the Motion, 
and to all who had spoken. The Secretary 
for War ought to be glad that he had 
had the opportunity of explaining what 
he thought the majority of the House did 
not know. This Debate had given him 
very great gratification ; it would do a 
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great deal of good, not only in India, but 
in England itself; and it made him 
glad that Lancashire was waking up. 
He had been disposed at times, by the 
proceeedings of the House, to give way to 
feelings of despair ; but this Debate had 
given him new hope, that this House 
would be true to its better instincts, to its 
love of fair play, and would do justice 
to India. In the account with India, 
England must remember the immense 
glory she derived from India. After 
all, it was a question of large policy; 
it was whether the natives of India 
were to be treated as helpless subjects, 
or whether they were to be regarded 


as part and parcel of the British 
Empire, with the rights of British 
citizenship. 

The House divided: — Aves, 25; 


Noes, 88.—( Division List, No. 25). 


Masor DARWIN (Staffordshire, 
Lichfield) believed that this occasion 
was one on which remarks might be 
made on Military policy, and he wished 
to crave the indulgence of the House 
while he made a few remarks on War 
Office reform. It appeared to him that 
it was quite as important to consider in 
what direction we should not advance 
as in what direction we should advance. 
The Secretary of State for War declared 
last year that he considered that con- 
solidating and confirming reforms that 
had already taken place was the true 
direction in which military reform should 
proceed. With that view he most tho- 
roughly agreed, and it was in order to 
express his concurrence with the right 
hon. Gentleman’s attitude that he had 
risen. He did not think that many hon. 
Members of the House agreed with that 
view. He had looked through the 
speeches made on the Army Estimates 
during the past few years, and he found 
that hon. Members generally began by 
abusing the War Office and by a general 
vague declaration that the amount of 
the expenditure on the Army was ex- 
cessive when compared with the good to 
be got out of it. No Minister could 
give a satisfactory reply to statements 
so vague. The next stage was to give 
certain definite instances of inefficiency. 
One hon. Member alluded to the fact 
that the reserve was ineflicient, another 
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to the fact that the cavalry was under- 
horsed ; but, in order to put these details 
right, great expenditure was invariably 
necessary. These hon. Gentlemen de- 
clared that they were not prepared to 
spend sixpence more on the Army, 
and, in order to get themselves 
out of the difficulty, spoke loudly 
of War Office administration and 
War Office responsibility. Was there 
any use in this kind of oratory? In 
every single one of these stages failures 
were to be found, and he would like 
briefly to point out where, as it seemed 
to him, the chief errors of this kind of 
declamation were to be found. Hon. 
Members, when they spoke like this, 
always had in their minds some refer- 
ence to foreign armies ; but to compare 
foreign armies, under a system of con- 
scription and with no Colonial service, to 
our Army, in which more than half the 
men were abroad, and in which the 
voluntary system held, was perfectly 
useless. If an hon. Member would bring 
forward a resolution in favour of con- 
scription he ought to have a fair hearing; 
but until that was done all comparisons 
with foreign armies were useless. What 
other proof was there in favour of these 
sweeping declarations as to the ineffi- 
ciency of the Army. He confessed he 
knew of none whatever. If one looked 
carefully through the Army Estimates, 
he would come to the conclusion that the 
only possible way in which we could get 
a greater number of men would be by 
reducing the pay either of officers or 
men. The pay of the man was little more 
than 22s. a week, including his housing, 
his military education, his clothes, and 
transport all over the world. Therefore, 
it was impossible to make any economy 
in the pay of the soldier. Neither could 
any reduction be made in the pay of the 
officers, inasmuch as the greater number 
of officers were of junior rank, and 
their pay was very small. Of course, 
under the Estimates they might, here 
and there, get a few thousand pounds 
saved, but that would not be enough to 
remove the charge of excessive expendi- 
ture; and the only logical conclusion 
those hon. Members who called out for 
a reduction in expenditure could come to 
was, that the number of men should be 
reduced. They failed, however, to recog- 
nise that England was little more than a 
huge depot for foreign service. The only 
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way in which to reduce the Army was 
by adopting some great change in foreign 
policy. We might, for instance, abandon 
Malta. That was a policy he should 
object to; but it was the only kind of 
proposal that could be made if ¢n 
economy in military expenditure was to 
be effected. Another common thing 
was to compare the expenditure on the 
Army with thaton the Navy. The expendi- 
ture on the Army was some 30 millions. 
and on the Navy about 19 millions, and 
it was said that, inasmuch as the Navy 
was the far more important of the two, 
these figures must be wrong. The 
value of a service, however, could not 
be compared to its cost. He supposed 
that a good many hon. Members would 
declare that Education was far more 
important than the Army and Navy 
together ; but no one would propose to 
reduce the Military and Naval Votes 
on that account. Relative importance 
could not be compared with relative 
expenditure. Again, the Army and the 
Navy, although parts of our defensive 
system, were separate parts, and an in- 
crease in Naval expenditure would not 
bring about a decrease in Military ex- 
penditure. The Army was absolutely 
necessary for the defence of the British 
Empire, however powerful the Navy 
was made. He, for one, believed that 
if there was any increased expenditure 
it should be for the Navy rather than 
for the Army; but that must not be 
pushed too far. Although we were 
content to remain a Military non- 
entity in Europe, we still remained 
the greatest Military Power in Asia. 
It might be true that there were not 
enough manceuvres, that the cavalry was 
under-forced, that our recruits were too 
young. But in _ considering these 
matters, they must weigh against the 
advantages to be gained by an increased 
military expenditure, the disadvantages 
of increased civil taxation. Then if they 
were to spend 10 millions more upon the 
Army the same complaints that were 
heard now would before very long be 
heard again, and the Army would demand 
more and more expenditure. He was 
not convinced that a much greater mili- 
tary expenditure would be justifiable ; 
but, on the other hand, he did not think 
that they ought to reduce the existing 
force in the least. Could they find a 
panacea for their existing troubles in 
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some form of War Office reorganisation?|When he was at the Intelligence 
He had come to the conclusion that they | Department certain maps were kept 
could not. That was not the means by|secret in the most absurd way, 
which to make an advance. He had|and they would have been useful 
served, himself, in a military capacity in|to the civil population. The love of 
the War Office, and at first he shared the | secrecy was a little weakness of the 
belief that that institution was a mass of | Authorities. He also urged that the 
stupidity. But the longer he remained | Secretary of State for War would do 
there the more he became convinced | well to publish the signed Reports of 
that it was the inherent difficulties of | the heads of the Military Departments, 
the problems that presented themselves|in order that the public might know 
that prevented their solution. The | what was their real opinion as to the 
blunders that occurred did not occur in efficiency of the Army. It would also 
consequence of exceptional stupidity,|be advantageous if the right hon. 
but in consequence of the exceptional Gentleman could proceed with his policy 


difficulties of the problems that had to | of decentralisation. If they were ever 


be faced. There had been a number of 
eminent soldiers and civilians at the War 
Office, and it was absurd to suppose that 
they could have left it in the state in 
which it was often represented to be. 
The system at the War Office was fairly 


to reduce the non-effective vote so as to 
increase the effective vote, it must be 
done by diminishing pensions. The only 
way to diminish pensions was by re- 


\ducing the proportion of junior officers 
\in the Army, and the only way to do 





good. They would probably find it) that was by introducing the 4 company 
impossible to devise a system of War|system in our battalions. He had 
Office administration which should be|always thought that we ought to 
much superior to that perfected by the| maintain one battalion permanently 
late Mr. Stanhope, who hardly received abroad and one permanently at home, 
the credit that was due for the work | with a draft going out every year, the 
which he did in the Department.|home battalion being kept at one 
Several gentlemen who had served at the | uniform strength. He mentioned these 
War Office considered that many of the | possible reforms to show that in many 
main proposals of the Hartington Com-| directions they ought to advance, and 
mission pointed in the wrong direction. | could do so. He wished in conclusion 
The Commission was wrong, for example, | to point out that by discussing the ques- 
in proposing to group the different mili-| tion of War Office reform, they were 
tary departments in the Office under a/| merely drawing a red herring across the 
civil head, for the departments were trail of military reforms. 

kept together better under a military, Lornp STANLEY (Lancashire, 8.E., 
head. He did not think that much| Westhoughton) called attention to the 
would be gained by adopting the recom- | bad drainage of the Tower barracks and 
mendations of the Commission, and he| Wellington barracks. In consequence 
congratulated the Secretary of State for | of the present defective drainage system 
War on his fearless determination not to | at these places, the health and lives of 
effect any of these changes in the system|the men with whom he served were 





of administration at the War Office. He 
should like, however, to indicate two or 
three directions in which reform could be 
pushed. They ought to peg away at 
minor reforms in the army, and, in order 
that they might be effected, public 
attention ought to be fixed on military 
affairs. The suggestion of the leader of 
the Opposition that there should be a 
Committee of the Cabinet associated 
with military officers, and having per- 
manent records, was an excellent sugges- 
tion, which would, he hoped, be adopted. 
Then there ought to be more publicity 





in connection with military affairs. 


endangered. Before 1891 the drainage 
at the Tower was found to be about as 
bad as it could be. A very good scheme 
was then prepared by a Mr. Tyndall, 
and it was ordered to be undertaken by 
the engineers. The work was done and 
it was passed by the engineer officers as 
perfect. But some 18 months ago some 
slight defects were discovered near the 
Quartermaster’s house, and the drains 
were taken up and found to be in 
nearly as bad a state as the old drains 
were a year previously. They were 
ordered to be repaired, and the Secretary 
for War had told him the other day 
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in answer to a question, that the 
defects discovered had been remedied. 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
Were being remedied. 

Lorpv STANLEY: At the rate they 
were going on, at the end of the century 
they would still be being remedied 
(“ Yes.”). He did not want to abuse 
any officer in particular, but some notice 
ought to be taken of the conduct of the 
engineer officer who in 1891 and 1892 
supervised the laying down of the drains 
and afterwards reported them to be in 
a perfect condition, and who, by his 
carelessness or inability, had endan- 
gered the health of those living in those 
barracks. In Wellington barracks the 
sanitary condition of the officers’ quar- 
ters was infinitely worse than the men’s, 
for the reason that in the former the 
drains were close to the building, 
whereas in the men’s barracks the drains 
coming from the latrines were some 
distance away. In answer to a question 
put in the House, the Secretary of State 
informed him that the plans of the 
drains at Wellington barracks, and the 
others, were sufficiently good for the 
purpose. He should be inclined to say 
the plans were absolutely useless. He 
knew, himself, there was in Wellington 
barracks, in the officers’ quarters, a drain 
found the other day of which the en- 
gineers had no knowledge whatever, 
and no tracing of it on their plans. 
The Financial Secretary, in answer to a 
question, informed him that the usual 
quarterly inspection of drains was made, 
and that no further examination was 
thought to be necessary. Probably the 
hon. Gentleman did not know what the 
usual inspection of the engineer officer 
was. He tapped the pipe, said that it 
was perfectly sound, asked if there was 
any smell] about, and walked out of the 
barracks. On the last occasion, how- 
ever, the usual quarterly inspection was 
a little more careful than usual. The 
smoke-test was applied, with a signally 
successful result, for it prevented at least 
three officers from going into their rooms 
for several hours afterwards. [Laughter. | 
The smoke poured in. This was no 


laughing matter for the officers who had 
to live in them. Two officers within the 
last year had had typhoid fever, one of 
them in his own regiment.  [Mr. 
CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN dissented). Oh 
yes! he would give the name—Second- 
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Lieutenant Cochrane, of the First 
Battalion Grenadier Guards. Of course 
the medical officers would sav he did not 
contract it there. They always did. He 
had had typhoid fever in one of the 
barracks in Dublin, Undoubtedly he 
contracted it there, but the Medical 
Gflicers thought differently. And they 
always did. The fact was they put to 
supervise the drainage system of our 
barracks men who could not—and it 
was not to be expected of them—have 
the sanitary knowledge which they 
ought to have for such a special and 
arduous duty. They should allow the 
sanitary inspectors of the district to have 
equal power inside the barracks to what 
they had outside. He observed the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary of 
State make rather a face at that. He 
knew perfectly well he would be told 
they ought not to have civilian interfer- 
ence with the military authorities, but 
why should they not enable the sanitary 
inspector of the district to come in and 
see the state of the barracks? He had 
known cases where the officers had 
themselves reported things were bad, 
but the answer to every demand was, 
“There is no money. The Treasury 
won't let us have any.” If the sanitary 
inspector came into his house and said, 
“Your house is in a bad sanitary condi 
tion,” and he replied, “I have no 
money,” that would not absolve him. 
He was still serving in the regiment 
whose case he had brought forward. 
They felt very much indeed the neglect 
with which their case had been met, 
though not by the right hon. Gentle- 
man, but he would beg him to ask some 
of the lower authorities to give their re- 
ports, and he would see that the state of 
the barracks was not what he was given 
to understand it was. 

Masor RASCH agreed that they 
ought not to be too hard on the engineer 
officers,’ who, after all, were their fellow- 
creatures. He congratulated the right 
hon. Gentleman on his re-appearance, 
and also on the more or less satisfactory 
character of the report of the In- 
spector-General of Recruiting. It 
was germane to that report to allude 
to the subject of the employment 
of discharged and reserve soldiers. 
There were 35,000 men required an- 
nually for the Army, but the Inspector- 
General had only been able to obtain 
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measurement. The Inspector-General | “ny on the omg he had made “ 
ted that 25 t. of the Dis statement about the increase in the 
SO eee eee Pee statp ste osc )| Royal Artillery. He thought the most 


total number of recruits for the past year | foolish and effete step the late Unionist 
were specials, and not men who came up| Government ever took was that of re- 


to the regulation standard. The Govern- 
ment wanted to get an article, but they 
did not desire to pay the proper price for 


ducing the Royal Artillery, and taking 
their horses to form a military train. He 
| was glad to see that the Royal Artillery 





it. In obtaining recruits it was un- were to be increased. He also congratu- 
necessary to give them an extra quarter-| lated the right hon. Gentleman upon 
pound of meat, or a full shilling per day, | putting his foot down on the absurd 
but what was necessary was that young | frequent movement of troops from one 
men should have some guarantee that on | and of the country to the other, which 





leaving the ranks they would be able to 
obtain employment. That was precisely 
what they did not get in the British 
Army, but what they did get in the Con- 
tinental armies and also in America, 
But when a man was discharged from the 
British Army he was sent from his busi- 
ness tostarve on sixpence a day, he drifted 
into the ranks of the unemployed, and he 
became a standing terror to recruiting all 
over the country. There were several 
methods by which this state of things 
might be improved. He had, on previous 
occasions, suggested that there should be 
a bureau at the War Office charged with 
finding employment for discharged and 
Reserve soldiers, in addition to the two 
associations—one civilian and the other 
connected with the Army—which already 
existed for this purpose. These two 
associations were supported by voluntary 
contributions ; last year they found em- 


ployment for 1,400 men, but considering | 
the fact that something like 30,000 were | 


discharged from the Army in one year, 
there seemed ample scope for such a 
bureau as he had indicated. Then there 
was the Post Office. The Member for 
Manchester, who was  Postmaster- 
General in the late Government, very 
wisely suggested that the Post Office 
should, wherever possible, give employ- 
ment, in preference, to discharged and 
Reserve soldiers. He very much re- 
gretted that the present Postmaster- 
General seemed to have allowed that 
very good practice to lapse. Again, 
many soldiers were employed as clerks, 
military police, officers’ servants, and 
cooks. Why could not the right hon. 
Gentleman adopt a plan by which all 


seemed to him a stupid practice that 
was only carried out to justify the exist- 
ence of clerks in the Quartermaster- 
General’s department. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer the other day, in the 
Debate upon agricultural matters said 
he thanked God that prices were so low. 
In that case why could not the Secretary 
for War take advantage of the cheap- 
‘ness of food to increase the soldier's 
|rations to the extent of }lb. per meat 
and } 1b. of bread additional each day ? 
By so doing he would greatly add to his 
popularity with the Army. He hoped 
the right hon. Gentleman would give his 
best attention to the points he had ven- 
tured to place before him. 

Mr. BROOKFIELD (Sussex, Rye) 
observed that the right hon. Gentleman, 
in answering any possible criticism, upon 
the present organisation of the Army, 
occupied an unusually strong position. 
It could not be said against him, for in- 
stance, that when he was in opposition 
he ever advocated any decentralisation, 
or indeed any reform of the present mili- 
tary system, and afterwards, when in 
Office, adopted a different policy. The 
right hon. Gentleman had always been 
a champion of two perfectly consistent 
views—that no great change was desir- 
able in their present military system, 
and that the home Army was not meant 
for fighting purposes, but only to supply 
Indian drafts and to furnish occasional 
expeditionary forces in times of warfare. 
With regard to the question of War 
Office administration it was generally 
|admitted that in most matters of ad- 
ministration, decentralisation, as far as 
possible, was a desirable aid. He 











work of this character might be per-| thought it was expedient to leave people 
formed by men belonging to the Reserves, | and things to take care of themselves so 
so that efficient soldiers should not be | far as it was prudent and safe to do so, 
deducted from the strength of the Army?| and not to harass the central authority 
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with a number of petty, irritating de- 
tails. At the present moment the War 
Office was conspicuous amongst all other 
Departments of the State as being the 
most congested, over-centralised institu- 
tion that they had, while there were 
special reasons why decentralisation 
was more desirable there than in any 
other Department of the State. They 
had in the War Office, the Parliamen- 
tary, the Financial and the Military 
Executive all crowded together under 
one roof. Personal experience with re- 
gard to the War Office showed that if a 
smal] matter had to be decided it was in- 
variably submitted to a great person, 
and if a great matter had to be decided 
it was apt to be submitted toa very 
little person. In other words, they had 
such a confused assemblage of very great 
and very small administrators there, that 
the duties were transacted in a very con- 
fusing and irritating manner. The 
Military Department was undoubtedly 
that which was the most over-centralised, 
and he wondered, year after year, what 
justification the right hon. Gentleman 
found not only for ignoring the recom- 
mendations of the Hartington Commis- 
sion, but what must also have been con- 
veyed to him by his advisers on military 
subjects as to the great need of effective 
reform at headquarters. One reform 
most needed at the War Office should 
take place at the top, and constitutional 
and loyal, but effectual, means should be 
found to put in force the system of old 
age retirement as regarded the highest, 
as well as the lowest ranks in the Army. 
It was rather curious that it should 
have been left to an humble private 
Member on his side of the House to 
advocate this reform. One would have 
thought it would naturally have occurred 
to the mind of the right hon. Gentleman 
many years ago. But he remembered 
that in 1890 the right hon. Gentleman, 
in a Memorandum he appended to the 
Report of the Hartington Commission, 
took up an attitude of dogged resistance 
to any effective reform of the kind to 
which he referred. 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I beg the hon. Gentleman’s pardon, I 
took up no attitude of resistance, dogged 
or otherwise, to anything of the kind. 
The one thing I objected to was the par- 
ticular proposal as to the creation of a 
Chief of the Staff. 
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Mr. BROOKFIELD said, he would 
withdraw the word “dogged,” but he 
was under the impression that, at all 
events, the right hon. Gentleman dis- 
sented in the Memorandum to the view 
he was endeavouring now to indicate, 
He remembered that the right hon. 
Gentleman first said that the kernel of 
the Report was the recommendation as 
to Counsel and expert advisers, but 
when it came to the point of appointing 
a Chief of the Staff—in other words, of 
making a great change in the office of 
the Commander-in-chief, he did take up 
an attitude of absolute resistance—a 
Tory attitude, and he could pay the 
right hon. Gentleman no higher compli- 
ment than that. Well, five years had 
passed since then; men sometimes in 
that period grew wiser as well as older, 
and he should like to ask the :ight hon. 
Gentleman whether he adhered to the 
opinions he expressed in 1890—opinions 
which were in opposition to those of the 
leading military authorities of the present 
day. There was a minor point intimately 
connected with the other, in that same 
Memorandum, in regard to which the 
right hon. Gentleman seemed to show a 
more open mind. It was as to the 
desirability of appointing a general 
officer to command the English Army at 
home, in the same way as a general 
officer commanded the two Armies in 
India and Ireland respectively—that was 
to say, free from the perpetual interven- 
tion of the War Office. He was not 
aware that the Indian Army or the 
Army in Ireland, was less efficient than 
the one administered from Pall Mall, 
which was the constant subject of criti- 
cism. He would suggest that a very 
large devolution of duties might take 
place, by which this general officer 
might be made independent, so far as 
any officer might be said to be indepen- 
dent, of the War Office especially, in 
minor details of executive duty. Further- 
more, he thought that a great deal of 
devolution of duties might take place to 
the general officers commanding the 
different military districts, and he 
believed that the result of such a step 
in efficiency would be very considerable. 
In the Memorandum to which he had 
already referred, the right hon. Gentle- 
man said, although we had no military 
policy, that it was our duty to consider 
some of those minor problems of Army 
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administration, which could alone con- 
stitute our military policy. It was his 
desire that those minor problems 
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Member of the Government on the sub- 
ject of Cyprus, the statement would 
create an erroneous impression abroad. 
It would encourage the French and the 


should be considered. The right 


oye ii hi ; rf 
fo eal EES eek giuliani. Khedive in a policy which he did no 


‘ think this country would tolerate, and 
lated on having reduced the number | would raise hopes which, he believed, 
of moves. But that policy should | the country would take care were never 
be carried out in its entirety, and if| fulfilled. Turning to a more pleasant 
the right hon. Gentleman would agree | matter, he congratulated the right hon. 
to make the Army a great deal more Gentleman very sincerely on the enor- 
stationary than at present, it would not mous increase that had taken place in 
only affect a very great saving to the the Army Reserve, and upon our having 
taxpayer, but it would conduce very|a force of 85,000 men on whom to 
much to the general efficiency of our|depend. He would ask hon. Members 
Military system. He suggested that the | who conscientiously disliked the Short 
home battalions should be confined a| Service system, and who were most 
great deal more to the territorial centres | severe on “ attenuated home battalions,” 
to which they belonged, and that the | to lay to heart this result of the Short 
large sums voted for transport should, in | Service system, and realise that each of 
some cases, at least, as an experiment, | these poor battalions had some 700 or 
be spent in adapting the existing! 800 old soldiers on whom to depend. 
barracks at the different dept centres | His only difficulty was as to what the 
to the accommodation of the whole | right hon. Gentleman and the hon. 
battalion belonging to the district. One| Member for Lichfield would make of 
very strong reason in favour of this | this large force—this respectable nucleus 
somewhat novel proposal, was that it) for even a European army. The exist- 








—whom they have to command. 





would be very popular with the rank 
and file of the Army. The Royal 
Marines was probably the most popular 
corps with that class from which recruits 
were drawn ; and he believed the reason 
was, because the men knew that, at the 
end of their term of foreign service, they 
would return to what had become their 
home, where they would find their 
friends and relations, and where their 
chances of obtaining civil employment 
would be proportionately increased. 
Again, in connection with the territorial 
system, he would express his astonish- 
ment that no definite steps were taken 
for connecting the officers of the different 
regiments with the localities to which 
they belonged by birth and sentiment. 
The officers of the Militia were still 
invariably thus connected with the men 
With 
regard to the Secretary of State’s Memo- 
randum, he expressed his sincere regret 
that, in a document which purported 
being only a compendium for handy re- 
ference, the right hon. Gentleman should 
have gone out of his way to refer to the 
possible withdrawal of troops from 
Egypt. He thought the moment chosen 
for this reference was particularly in- 
opportune, and, taken side by side with 
another extraordinary utterance of a 





ence of this large reserve itself furnished 
the best answer to any suggestion as to 
our never having the will or the power 
to take part in any European dispute. 
However decided the right hon. Gentle- 
man and his friends might be upon 
making the Home Army only a nursery 
for the supply of the Indian Army, it 
could not be disputed that circumstances 
might arise at any time which would 
necessitate our resuming the réle that 
we had always filled in the past. 
He had desired to go into some other 
questions of military policy, especially 
relating to the Militia and Volunteers ; 
but, remembering the circumstances 
under which the Secretary for War ap- 
peared in the House that evening after 
a considerable interval, he would only 
say that he would defer those observa- 
tions until another opportunity. He 
had made these remarks in the interest 
of the Army and of the country, which 
would look to that Army in the time of 
need. 

Captain NORTON (Newington, W.) 
thought there was a great deal of truth 
in the remarks of the last speaker on the 
subject of sanitation. He took a great in- 
terest in the subject of sanitation of 
barracks. He thought they heard very 
little of the sufferings of men afflicted with 
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blood-poisoning diseases, through having; they would he able to reinforce certain 
to inhabit insanitary barracks. The Royal | small stations on the West Coast of 
Engineers had, he thought, a very diffi- Africa. What would they think of 
cult office to perform, and he thought/a Memorandum in the German Army, 
that the permanent works in connection | pointing out, as an important operation, 
with barracks at home should be placed | that it was found possible to transfer 
under some Board competent to deal with a battalion of Infantry from the Baltic 
questions relating to them. It would, in|to the Rhine? The Estimates, as a 
his opinion, be as absurd to expect the| whole, were redolent of peace, and he 
officers of the Royal Engineers to control | thought the country had a right to ask, 
contractors and contractors’ foremen in| what did they get for the £18,000,000! 
questions of sanitation, as to expect The backbone of the Army was the In- 
Army medical officers to be specialists in| fantry. If they left out the Army in 
eyesight or some special branch of the| India, which was not included in the 
medical profession. He thought that it; Estimates, they had an Establishment of 
would be in the interest of the Army at) 89,000. But of that number a very con- 
large if the particular branch of the War | siderable portion was stationed abroad, 
Office to which he had alluded were to|at various ports, which would require to 
have the advice of some special Board to| be reinforced on the outbreak of war. 
inspect the barracks throughout the | These posts, therefore were not a source 
country in order to make certain that|of strength, but of weakness. It was 
the drainage was up to that in well-regu- | also stated that, of the Infantry at home, 
lated private houses in this country. most of the battalions had between 

*Sir G. CHESNEY, in supporting | 300 and 400 men in them over 20 years 
the Motion, said he was in favour of|of age. This meant in fact that the 
Army decentralisation, and wished to/| effective strength of men who could 
press it upon Her Majesty’s Govern-| take the field, was about 25,000. That, 
ment. He thought the time was not|then, was the element for offensive 
inappropriate to press the question of | purposes of the British Army, irrespec- 
Army organisation, although it had been | tive of the Cavalry and Artillery. He 
said that the British people were not| was speaking quite within the mark 
able to think of more than one subject} when he said that they could not 
at a time, and he quite admitted that) collect, in the event of war, and 
the Navy was much the more important| put into the field, more than 25,000 
question at the present. At any rate,;men. Then, what had they for defen- 
the country was spending about an/sive purposes? They had the Militia, 
equally immense sum on the Army as|the Yeomanry, and the Volunteers. 
on the Navy. But there was remark-| Therefore, if this country desired 
able difference between the two cases.| to embark in offensive operations, they 
A warship—whether in peace or war| might assume that they would have to 
time—was always what it was called—j| create an Army de novo wherewith to 
a man-of-war. Wherever it went, it|do it. That, he thought, was a very 
was complete in every respect. It was|accurate statement. Some one had 
a complete unit in itself, and was|asked: ‘“ What about the Reserves?” 
ready at all times, whether by it-| Yes, they had 80,000 men there, and he 
self, or in company with other warships, | heartily congratulated the War Minister 
to go into battle at a few hours’ notice. | on this force having reached such a large 
So far as it went they hadin the Navy a|number. The total, he believed, was 
complete and perfect war machine, but in | 85,000 ; but do not let it be supposed 
regard to the Army, the facts were quite | that these 85,000 men were available in 
different, and the first impression gained | the mass to strengthen these attenuated 
from the perusal of the interesting| Home battalions. Nothing of the kind. 
statements accompanying the Army | In the first place, on the outbreak of war, 
Estimates was that the Army was| they would have to strengthen their garri- 
designed for purposes of peace.|sons in different parts of the world, to 
They were told, with pardonable gratifi- avoid their being captured by the enemy. 
cation, that it might be found possible |It might be said that it was the duty of 
to withdraw one battalion of Infantry | the Fleet to guard these outlying stations. 
from Egypt, and that in consequence | [‘“ Hear, hear!”] Notwithstanding that 


Captain Norton. 
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cheer, he ventured to say that if the 
business of the Fleet was diverted from 
its proper purpose—namely, to find out 
the enemy and defeat it—-and frittered 
away in guarding the Colonies, the 
whole object of the Navy, and all 
chance of vigorous action, would be 
lost. A great many men would, there- 
fore, have to be sent at once abroad. 
Then they had to consider the case of 
India. They had a fine Army in India, 
perfectly equipped and ready for service, 
but it was an Army entirely on a peace 
footing. It had no Reserves on the spot, 
neither native nor British. Nor could 
they strengthen the native 
materially unless the British Army was 
strengthened simultaneously. The pre- 
sent establishment of the Indian Army 
was so small that, whenever they had 
to send a moderate force on a frontier 
expedition, they had to set in motion the 
whole Indian Army. If they had op- 
posed to them, not Afghans or Burmese, 
but a European foe on the frontier, they 
would have to largely reinforce the 
Indian Army, so that any portion of the 
Reserves not Home 
service would, unquestionably, be re- 
quired for India. Therefore, he came 
back to this, that, on the outbreak 
of war, they would have available an 
Army of about 25,000 men. This was 
the outcome of an annual expendi- 
ture of 18 millions sterling. Was the 
country going to be satisfied, in the 
case of invasion, or of threatened inva- 
sion, with its defence by Volunteers and 
Militia? It was said that we possessed 
in the fleet the means of defending 
our shores ; but if the fleet was occupied 
on the outbreak of war defending our 
shores against invasion it would not be 
fulfilling the proper duty for which it 
was designed—namely, to search for the 
enemy, to pursue it, and to defeat it 
wherever found. It was monstrous that 
this country should even tolerate the 
idea of the possibility of invasion, but he 
was afraid that they would have to 
familiarise themselves with the idea 
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owing to the defective character of our 
present military establishment. It was 
the knowlege of the weakness of Eng- 
land as a military Power, both for offence 
and defence, that in his belief was the 
one disquieting element in the military 
situation of the world. This country 
was so rich ; it had so many weak points 
in its armour that attack would inflict 
upon it an enormous amount of damage. 
No doubt they all felt gratitude to and 
pride in our Volunteer force, but he had 
heard this point raised, which was 
consideration. He had 
heard it said--how unfair, how unjust 
to the Volunteers peace 
time that those men, who are under- 
taking at their own cost and time the 


wort hy of 


during 


business of volunteering, should be 
called upon to take upon themselves 
also in war time the defence of the 
country. Why should the Volunteers 
be called upon to undertake this duty 
more than other persons? When that 
question was asked there was only 
one answer. It was a discredit to 
the country that our defence should 
depend on the voluntary services of 
those who were patriotic enough to come 
forward, whileall those who were tooselfish 
to do so should escape a share in the 
burden of defence. With our Army in 
its present condition the first necessary 
step was that every able-bodied citizen 
should be required to take his share in 
the defence of the country, either by 
joining the Militia or the Volunteers. 
If this step was taken then there would 
be an end to the discreditable scares 
which arose at intervals. The additional 
cost would be small, and the Government 
might largely reduce the expenditure 
on the regular Army. Until some such 
policy as this was adopted the country 
would not be in a position either of 
safety or of credit. Some persons spoke 
as if war was never likely to come, 
that by some happy chance we were 
always to be free from the risks and 
complications of European war. But 
we were living in perhaps the most 
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warlike periud that the world had ever; the question, he advocated as the first 
seen. He remembered being in Paris just | step, the givingof greater publicity to the 
before the outbreak of the war of 1870; business of the War Department. If the 
and if anyone had listened at that time, Estimates were referred, for example, to 
not only to “the man in the street,” but a select and well-chosen Committee, who 
to the most qualified persons occupying could consult the principal officers con- 
the highest military positions, the idea| cerned, and ascertain their way of 
of invasion or of disaster was completely doing business, they would _ find, 
scouted. The French looked upon their among other things, that no one 
army as a perfect machine, capable of was really responsible at present 
meeting and of overcoming any enemy.|for economy in military expenditure. 
Everyone now knew what was the The evidence given before the Commis- 
result of that confident feeling. Because sion of 1888, of which Lord R. Churchill 
the event had not yet happened, there- was chairman, showed that there was 
fore, were we to be more justified than only one person at the War Office 
the unfortunate French people in our; who was deemed to be responsible for 
belief? France recovered from that| keeping down expenditure, and that 
great catastrophe which overtook her by ,was the Accountant General, who 
reason of her homogeneous people and | admitted that he had no _ particular 
her rich soil to fall back upon. On the knowledge of the military organisation of 
other hand, our wealth depended on much | the Continental Armies, and that he 
more complicated, delicate, and varied | acted on the principle of objecting to 
cireumstances. If a blow such as France | expenditure generally, rather than by 
reeled under was inflicted upon us, the | pressing for administrative reform. The 
greatness of England and its prosperity | military officers consulted seemed to 
might pass away for ever. Therefore, it| think that all they could get was so 
was surely incumbent on the House and} much to the good, and that it was 
on the Government seriously to consider | not their business to suggest economy. 
those possibilities, and not to pass them | If the Estimates were carefully examined 
as the mere outpourings of agitation. He| by those competent to deal with them, 
did not advocate the spending of one|and able to call for the opinions of 
penny more on the Army; he would} those concerned in framing the Esti- 
much rather prefer to cut down the| mates, the House would find that 
unnecessary, wasteful expenditure atj|large economies would result, and 
present going on. He maintained that|that a much more eflicient system 
the Army at present was conducted on| might be adopted. He did not blame 
most extravagant lines. All over the| present or past Ministers for the state 
world they found costly establishments | of affairs. The truth was, that, over- 
of Generals and Staffs without any | worked as Ministers were, and elaborate 
troops, while at Head-quarters there|as was the business of a great Depart- 
was an enormously overgrown Estab-| ment, it would require almost a super- 
lishment, which was the creation} human effort to undertake a great ad- 
of a monstrously over - centralised | ministrative reform. But if the Ministers 
system. If they could get rid of this,) were supported by public opinion, 
there would be more money than at pre-}and the publicity which would attend 
sent to develop the Volunteer and the| such an inquiry as he had suggested, 
Militia forces. When proposals of this}then he would be encouraged to re- 
kind were made they would, no doubt, | organise the War Office on principles of 
be resisted, and plausible reasons ad-| efficiency and economy. 

vanced why no action should be taken ;} *Mr. W. E. M. TOMLINSON (Pres- 
but, as a practical way of dealing with | ton) called attention to the question of 





Sir G. Chesney. 
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He|thrown upon the legality of a club 
referred to a passage in the Report of | canteen. 


What happened on _ these 


the Inspector General of Recruiting, | occasions was that the astute excise 
which stated that the best way of open- | officer did not scruple to act as an agent 


ing out State employment to ex-soldiers 
was to give the assurance that a certain 
percentage of vacancies in each Depart- 
ment should be reserved for Army men. 
This plan, he thought, was wholly in- 
sufficient to deal with the case. It 
would not be too much to say that in 
every public Department all the offices 


| provocateur. 


He disguised himself as a 
bona-fide traveller, and tried to get a 
drink on the strength of that assurance. 
If he failed, he hung about the camp, 
and having got hold of some recruit, 


described himself as tired and thirsty, 


which could be filled by Army or Navy | 


men ought to be open to them. 
should these places be filled by the 
coachmen and butlers of Ministers 
and politicians? Unfortunately at the 
present time the Post Office seemed not 
to be doing as much in making provision 
for old Army and Navy men as might 
be. More thorough dealing with the 
question was necessary. He gathered 
from the summary which the Secretary 
of State for War had issued that it was 
intended during the present year to 
the Lee-Metford rifle to the 
What provision in that event 


serve out 
Militia, 

was to be made for ranges on which the 
Militia could receive proper instructions 
Next, as to the 
temporary 


in firing the rifle? 


regulations of canteens in 


Volunteer camps. There were three 
modes of providing this requisite. 


Originally the general method was to 
arrange for a week with some licensed 
victualler to lend his but 
that plan had its be- 
cause it generally happened that the 
Volunteers camp at the 
time of some public holiday, when 
the best licensed victuallers had enough 
to do without going into camp. The 
second method was to take out 
temporary licence ; but many Volunteer 
Corps thought it was better to establish 
a canteen on what was called the “ club” 


licence ; 
objections, 


went into 


a 


Why | 


system. The corps to which he belonged | 
went into camp last year, and established | 
acanteen on that footing, and a sum-. 
mons for infringement of the Licensing | 


Laws followed, in which doubt was|The effect 
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and perhaps succeeded in inducing the 
recruit to get him a glass of beer. 
He thought some distinct regulation 
should be laid down, and he believed the 


| best plan would be to have a clause put 
into the Army Annual Act. 


If that 
could not be done he would ask the 
right hon. Gentleman to consider whether 
the law on the subject was perfectly clear. 
He had read a statement made by the 
Solicitor to the War Office, which did 
not favour the view that it was per- 
fectly clear. He thought they had a 
right to ask the War Office to issua 
some directions to enable ofticers to 
know in what way they could safely 
and satisfactorily establish a canteen. 
Sir J. GORST (Cambridge Univer- 
sity) said, the Short Service System and 
the deferred pay might be an excellent 
thing for the Army, but it was inflicting 
a very serious evil on the civil population 
of the country. At present they turned 
aman out of the Army at 25 years of 
age and did not teach him any trade. 
The discipline and the barrack life, 
which were good enough as long as he 
remained under the colours, very much 
unfitted a man for civil employment, 
and, worst of all, when he was turned 
out thus, without a trade, he was given 
about £20, which he had an opportunity 
of immediately spending. The effect, 
there was no doubt whatever, was that 
a very undue proportion of the inmates 
of the casual wards were discharged 
soldiers. There was some remarkable 
testimony to that effect in a report made 
on the Whitechapel casual ward, which 
would be very shortly made public. 
of the evidence which 
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was taken by an individual examina- 
tion of all those who frequented 
the casual ward for two months 
was that no less than 22 per cent. of all 
the men who frequented it this winter 
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would know that this question had been 
often discussed, though he did not think 
it had frequently been mentioned with 
more clearness, sympathy, and good sense. 
So far as concerned the number of old 


admitted themselves to be discharged | soldiers and others out of employment, 


soldiers. A longer period than two 
months was not taken, because it was 
found that at the end of that time the 


he was rather under the impression that 
the great majority were not Reserve 





same men came over again. In the 
opinion of the experienced officers and 
those who were qualified experts the pro- 
portion was really much greater than 
even 22 percent. He had heard exactly 


the same testimony given before the| 


Labour Commission by the officer who 
had charge of the Chelsea labour registry, 
who stated that a very undue proportion 
of the persons out of work in Chelsea, 
and who were seeking work, were dis- 
charged soldiers; and he said 
extremely difficult to get men of that 
class anything to do, because they had 
learnt no tradein the Army. These men 
were not like discharged sailors—handy 
men—and it was almost impossible for 
them to get employment. This 
really a very grave and growing evil, and 
he thought the Secretary of State for 
War was very much indebted to the hon. 
and gallant Member for South-East 
Essex for pressing this matter on his 
attention, because it was one with which 
the War Office in some way or other 
ought to deal. Many of the men, he 
dared say, were very respectable, and 
used the sum of money given them to 
settle themselves in life, but a very con- 
siderable proportion, there was no doubt, 
squandered the money in a very short 
time, and were then utterly disqualified 
for taking their place in civil life. Could 
not the Secretary of State for War invent 
some other mode of giving this deferred 
pay? It might be given in instalments, 
or it might be applied to the purchase of 
an old-age pension, or given in such a man- 
ner as would not pauperise the recipient. 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN 
said the right hon. Gentleman did not 


it was 


was 


often take part in these Debates, or he 
Sir J. Gorst. 


men, but men who had completed their 
|12 years’ service with the Colours and 
lin the Reserve, because, so far as in- 
vestigation went by paying officers and 
|others who had knowledge of Reservists, 
‘information did not confirm the fact 
that the actual number of men who were 
‘in workhouses, or in demoralising and 
\degrading circumstances, was such as 
was sometimes asserted. Of course as 
soon as aman completed his 12 years’ 
| service trace of him was lost, and there 
was no knowledge of what became of 
lhim. But one answer to all that had 
been said by the hon. and gallant Mem- 
| ber for South-east Es#ex (Major Rasch), 
the right hon. Gentleman (Sir John 
Gorst), and others, was that a Com- 
mittee of the House 
consider this subject, a Committee to 


was sitting to 
inquire into the question of Employment 


for Reserve and Discharged Soldiers, 
which sat for a short time last Session, 
and had been re-appointed. So really 
discussion had been very much in the 
nature of a waste of time, because, from 
the labours of that Committee, might be 
expected much fuller information. He 
‘might add that, being himself, and to 
discomfort to extent, 


his own some 


Chairman of a Committee in relation to 
Distress arising from Non-employment, 
he had been told there would be evi- 
dence forthcoming before the Committee 
on this subject, and he hoped the House 
and the Department would soon be 
better qualified to come to some conclu- 
sion on the matter. A good deal of 
misapprehension had been expressed by 
hon. Gentlemen who had complained ofa 
practice of appointing butlers and foot- 
/men as messengers in Government De- 
partments. He could assure hon. M embers 
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no such appointments were made at the 
War Office or the Admiralty now, There 
was no particular objection to butlers, 
but they were generally men who had, 
at all events, opportunity for providing 
for themselves in an honest way, and it 
seemed unnecessary to pass over in their 
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was not altogether his own master. He 
was responsible to others and must not 
make observations reflecting on them. 
But to know him, as many Members 
could say, was to know one of the most 
intelligent, one of the best informed 
men, one of the most reforming spirits 





He (Mr. Campbell- 
very dis- 


favour men who, in one way or other,|in the Service. 
had served their country. Then it had|/ Bannerman) had known 
been said that less was being done by | tinguished gallant officers of high position 
the Pest Office for Reserve men than| when asked some question of some detail 
formerly, but that was an entire mis-|of military organisation or discipline, 
take. His right hon. Friend (Mr.|and being a little at a loss say, “ Wait a 
Arnold Morley) assured him that rather! minute, ring the bell, we'll get it from 
more was being done, and his desire was| Knox.” This gentleman must not suffer 
to do all that could be done in that direc-| in estimation because with characteristic 
tion. Before this question was raised,|modesty he spoke of himself in a de- 
there was a long speech by his hon. and | precatory manner. The hon. and gallant 
gallant Friend the Member for Oxford. | Member said we had no home Army and 
He, coming back to his country, looked | no foreign Army, that the Army in India 
around him, and everything was nd thee good enough, but that it had no 
| 








desolation :” every-| reserves for India or Home. He did 
Not to undervalue | not know whether the hon. and gallant 


“abomination of 
thing was wrong. 
his hon. and valfant Friend’s great ex-|Gentleman would locate a large reserve 
perience, and, least of all, his great acute- | force for the British Army in India ; 
ness, was he not really a little too sum- | there would be some difficulty about it. 
mary in hiscondemnation? The present! But really the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
system had not been put together in a|man seemed to wish to renew the old, old 
hap-hazard manner by stupid or ill-in-| story of Army reform, but he must 
formed people, but the best minds, civil} at his time of life decline to follow 
and military, had, during the last 20 | his hon. and Friend into 
These things were settled. 


gallant 
years, been brought to bear upon it. | that maze. 
The hon. and gallant Gentleman, for! His hon. and gallant Friend fell back on 
instance, alluded to Mr. Knox, the Ac- ‘their old friend Conscription. But he 
countant General for the War Office,| would have to wait a little before such a 
and put him aside, as of little conse-| proposal was introduced or accepted. 
quence, an advocate of economy perhaps ;| Nothing was more easy than to find 
hut he knew nothing of the matter, and | fault with or pick holes in a system like 
he thought the hon. and gallant Gentle-| ours. Decentralisation, said his hon. 
man said, Mr. Knox was not a reformer, | and gallant Friend, would put an end to 
*Sir G. CHESNEY said, the right! wasteful expenditure ; let them “ com- 
hon, Gentleman rather misrepresented | bine efficiency with economy ”—as if 
from his own! anybody had ever thought of doing any- 


him. He spoke, not 
His hon. and gallant Friend 


knowledge of Mr. Knox, but quoted | thing else. 
from Mr. Knox’s own evidence, in which | behind him had spoken of this as being 
he said he had not studied the systems | like “that blessed word, Mesopotamia ” 
of foreign armies. | —so grateful to the feelings of those who 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : | used it. When an hon. Member talked 
Mr. Knox was a modest man, and he | about sound common-sense and business- 
had to be careful what he said when he | like arrangements and a statesmanlike 
caine before a Committee, because he | policy, these were mere words and meant 
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nothing. What they wanted was that 
they should point to anything necessary 
to be done, and the War Department 
would see whether it could be done. 
Take decentralisation. He frankly and 
boldly stated that he was as much in 
favour of it as anyone, but everything 
could not be decentralised ; there must 
be a limit somewhere. A pretty strict 
control could be exercised even with 
greater centralisation than now existed. 
The hon. and gallant Member for Essex 
had referred to his postscript to the re- 
port of the Hartington Commission. He 
could not accept his description of that 
postscript, or the inferences he drew 
from that erroneous description. His 
views were plain. He entirely agreed 
with his colleagues on the Commission in 
all the main points of their reeommenda- 
tions. The main thing he disagreed 
with them about was the appointment of 
an officer apart from the ordinary mili- 
tary executive, to be shut up in a room 
by himself in order that he might think, 
and there he was to manufacture a 
military policy for the country ; and 
he said they did not want a_ mili- 
tary policy if it meant 
or opposition to our neighbours. We 


aggression 


were a peaceful country, and our military 
policy was on a humble scale. The hon. 
and gallant Member spoke of “ leading 
military authorities ” condemning some- 
thing or other. The great difficulty was 
to get a body of opinion in favour of one 
thing more than another. So phrases 
like that, though they might sound very 
awful, had no terrors for him. The 
hon. Member for Preston alluded to the 
subject of canteens. He himself had 
nothing to add to what he said earlier 
in the day. But he would give it his 
best consideration. Then the hon. 
Member deplored the fact that there was 
a great deficiency of officers in the 
Volunteers. All sorts of suggestions 
were made to overcome this—that they 
should cover them with medals, give 
them commissions in the Army, raise 
their pay, and give them equipment. 
Mr. Campbell-Bannerman. 
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Coming to the noble Lord opposite, he 
was a remarkable instance of heredity. 
While he was speaking he closed his eyes, 
and almost thought his father, who was 
so well known and popular in the House, 
was addressing them. He complained of 
the state of the drains at the Tower and 
the Wellington Barracks. If there was 
anything he himself had served an appren- 
ticeship in, it was drains. He served that 
apprenticeship when he had the honour 
of being Chief Secretary for Ireland, and 
the locality of his service and knowledge 
was the Phenix Park, Dublin. He was 
certain that whatever the drains and 
cesspools in the Tower or the Wellington 
Barracks might be, they were a mere 
trifle compared with what existed, in his 
time, in the Chief Secretary's lodge. 
But the noble Lord’s complaint about the 
Tower was reasonable. The drains there 
were of the oldest type of construction. 
The drains of the Tower, as might be 
expected, were of the very oldest de- 
scription, but they were reconstructed 
two years ago. It was believed that the 
main drains were well laid, but the com- 
munications were imperfectly laid, which, 
as every one knew from private experi- 
ence, was often the case, and accordingly 
some mischief arose from them. <A 
thorough inspection of them was made, 
and they were now in process of being 
restored. He would answer for it that 
those drains would not be passed 
as right until they were proved to be 
right to the satisfaction of a sanitary 
engineer. A good deal had been said 
about the Royal Engineers ; but, apart 
from the skill, the knowledge, the capa- 
city, and the training of the Royal 
Engineers themselves, there was at the 
headquarters of the Service Mr. Tyndall, 
one of the best sanitary experts he had 
They could have a 
sanitary expert who would lead them 
into every sort of expense, and that for 
a public department like the War Office 
would be a very awkward thing. On the 
other hand, a sanitary expert, if he were 
a sensible and reasonable man, would be 


ever come across. 
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invaluable in such a department ; and 
he could say that Mr. Tyndall had been 
given a somewhat improved position in 
the department, and was in charge of 
the question of barrack sanitation. All 
that he had said on a former occasion 
about plans was that in certain barracks 
the plans were believed to be good, and 
that in the older barracks they were 
sufficient for practical purposes. “ Suffi- 
cient” was his own word. The word 
presented to him was “ reliable,” but he 
thought it well to use “sutlicient” 
instead. What was meant was that in 
the case of old barracks, as in the 
case of old country or old town houses, 
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they were never sure that they knew all 
about the drains, because, they would be 
occasionally finding disused cesspools in 
the most unlikely places. But, subject 
to that qualification, the War Office had 
no reason to believe that their knowledge 
of the drains of Wellington Barracks 
was not good for the purpose. There 
had been one case, and not two cases, of 
typhoid amongst officers; but they had 
to be guided to a certain extent by the 
medical report, which declared that the 
health of the men and officers had been 
excellent. The noble Lord was aware 
that if evil smells were discovered, or if 
drains were found to be faulty, the 
matter ought to be reported by 
the Commanding Officer to the General 
Officer commanding in the district. 
and if it were reported there was no 
question of insufficiency of funds, for the 
orders of the War Office were that sani- 
tary matters should take precedence of 
all other matters. 

Masor RASCH said, he thought the 
right hon. Gentleman would find that 
the condition of Wellington Barracks 
was reported, and that no notice was 
taken of it. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said, he was surprised to hear that, for 
it was not according to his idea of what 
should be done. However, he would 
look into the matter. As to the sugges- 
tions for the formation of a Central 
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Board, the Army Sanitary Committee 
was, perhaps, sufficient for the purpose. 
He could assure the noble Lord that for 
his part no pedantic question would be 
allowed to stand in the way of anything 
of the sort that might be found possible. 
He had listened to the speech of the hon. 
Member for Lichfield with very much 
pleasure, for his hon. Friend had actually 
spoken in defence of the War Office. 
And why? Because his hon. Friend 
knew something about the War Office, 
having been himself in the War Office, 
not as a member of the Executive Staff, 
but as an officer of the Intelligence De- 
partment ; and he, therefore, took a more 
favourable view of that department than 
was sometimes taken of it in the House. 
He should be glad to consider many 
points that had been suggested by the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman. As to his 
ideas about double companies, it was a 
question about which there was strong 
opinions on both sides ; and if the War 


System. 


Department had not adopted an organisa- 
tion of that kind it was not for want of 
full consideration. He had now answered 
all the points that had been raised, and 
he ventured to hope the House might be 
allowed to go into Committee. 


THE TERRITORIAL SYSTEM. 

*CoLonEL HOWARD VINCENT 
(Shettield, Central) who had on the Paper 
the following notice :— 

‘** To call attention to the incompleteness of 
the Territorial system between Regulars, Militia 
and Volunteers, and to move a Resolution,” 
said he wanted to call attention to the 
operation of the territorial system in the 
Home District, although he could not 
move a Resolution. Every one had been 
pleased to read in the Memorandum the 
paragraph as to the numerical strength 
and efficiency of the Volunteers; and 
both sides of the House would congratu- 
late the Secretary for War on his having 
authorised experimental mobilisation in 
the Home District. The scheme had 
been on paper many years ; but it had 
never been tried in any thorough form 
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in this country. It was proposed to 
invite the Reserve men to come out for 
a week. If that meant that they were to 
be invited to do so voluntarily, he feared 
that only inferior men would come out. 
If the thing was done at all, it ought to 
be done properly, and it was highly desir- 
able that the Reserve men, under 
arrangements that they should not lose 
their situations, should come out with 
the battalions to which they are attached, 
He was a strong believer in the territorial 
system ; it had done a great deal to 
popularise the Army by connecting par- 
ticular regiments with particular districts. 
In illustration, he might point to the 
experiment of last year, the march 
through Wales of the Royal Welsh 
Fusiliers, which was attended with great 
success. In the Army List the names of 
different Volunteer regiments were placed | 
alongside those of territorial regiments to | 
which they were supposed to be attached. 
But the 28 corps of Volunteers in the 
Home district did not appear to be aftili- 
ated to any territorial regiment, while 
the 3rd London, the 10th Middlesex, 
were atfliliated to the King’s Royal 
Rifles, and others were aftiliated to the 
Rifle Brigade. It is hardly fair to give to 
the Rifle Brigade depot at Winchester 19 
adjutancies and over 60 sergeant instruc- 
torships. The Volunteers in the Home 
district are -brigaded under colonels in 
in command of the Guards. The Volun- 
teer forces of the Metropolis were greatly 
indebted for the interest taken in their 
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had no desire to obtain them, but, how- 
ever able might be the officers of the 
Rifle Brigade, it would still be an 
advantage to the Volunteers that they 
should be able, occasionally, to have 
Adjutants from the Brigade of Guards, 
And it was rather hard upon the non- 
commissioned officers of the Guards, who 
had a great deal to do with the organisa- 
tion of Volunteers in the Metropolis, 
that when the time came for them to retire 
from active regimental life, they should 
not have the opportunity of obtaining 
sergeant-instructorships in the Volunteer 
Force, posts for which they were so 
admirably fitted. Another point was 
that the line regiments had three or 
four battalions of Militia affiliated to 
them. The Grenadier Guards, the Cold- 
stream Guards, and the Scots Guards 
were the only Infantry regiments which 
had no Militia battalionsand no Volunteer 
battalions aftiliated to them. Both the 
Militia and the Volunteers would look 
upon it as a distinction to be affiliated 
to them in a territorial sense ; and when 
one saw the Volunteer force serving, as it 
was in London, intimately connected with 
the different regiments in the Brigade 
of Guards, it was only fair his right 
hon. Friend should endeavour to give 
the Brigade of Guards, as of right, 
some of those permanent posts he had 
specified in connection with the V olunteer 
force of the Metropolis. 

Sir HENRY FLETCHER (Sussex, 


Lewes) reminded the House that last 





instruction and welfare, by the officers of 
the Guards, and also by the non-com- 
missioned staff. Therefore it seemed to | 
be a pity, when appointments were to be | 
made to permanent posts connected with | 


the Volunteers of the Home District, such 


year, on the Army Estimates, attention 
was called to the sanitary state of Wel- 
lington Barracks, and on that occasion 
the Secretary of State promised it should 
be immediately attended to. Now that 
they had the assurance of his right hon. 


as adjutancies and sergeant instructor-| Friend, he hoped the matter would be 
ships, that they should be given to/| placed on a more satisfactory footing. 
regiments other than the regiments with | He agreed that it was satisfactory to find 
which they were, in a military sense, inti-| that the country now had from 84,000 


mately connected. He believed the|to 85,000 men in the Reserve; but he 
King’s Royal Rifles and the Rifle| could not help saying, as one who had 
Brigade were not, strictly speaking,| taken part in military Debates in the 


territorial regiments, although the Volun- 
teer forces in the Metropolis had been 
made over to them. If the Secretary for 
War would look into the matter, he 
would see that it was not quite fair that 


the different regiments of Guards should | 


have no opportunity of obtaining posts 
in connection with the Volunteer forces 
of the Metropolis. Perhaps the officers 


Colonel Howard Vincent. 


House during the last 15 years, that our 
Army had been, to a great extent, sacri- 
ficed for the sake of the Reserves. He 
recalled to the House that some 14 years 
‘ago there was a mobilisation of the 
Reserves on Portsdown Hill. On that 
occasion he accompanied the Duke of 
Cambridge and the Headquarters Staff 
when those Reserves were inspected, and 
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at the time he could not congratulate the 
Military Authorities on the place to 
which they were invited to come forward. 
A more bare, bleak, uncomfortable spot 
was not to be found in the South of 
England than Portsdown Hill. The men, 
too, were not treated in a satisfactory 
way in respect of accommodation, and 
the Commissariat provided for them. 
He heard many civilians who took part 
in the mobilisation say that they would 
never do so again unless proper barrack 
accommodation was provided, and the 
commissariat was improved. 
matter to which he would call attention 
was the importance of providing suitable 
ranges for Militia regiments armed with 
the Lee-Metford rifle. It was highly 
desirable that such regiments should 
have facilities for firing their musketry 
course with the weapon with which they 
were armed. 
battalions armed with the Lee-Metford 
rifle were unable to go through their 
musketry course with that weapon. The 
Sussex Regiment, for example, found that 
their range accommodation was such as 
to make it unsafe to use the Lee-Metford 
rifle, and the old Martini-Henry had to 
he re-issued to them for their musketry 
practice. A state of things like that 
was eminently unsatisfactory. It was a 
curious fact that the first battalion of 
the Royal Sussex Regiment, stationed in 
Treland, was still armed with the Mar- 
tini-Henry, although 
talion of the regiment was armed with 
the Lee-Metford. The Militia recruits 
were drilled at Chichester with the Lee- 
Metford, but when they enlisted into 
the Regular battalion in Ireland they 
had to be sent back to drill 
for some weeks in order to learn the 
Martini-Henry drill. He hoped that 
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Lee-Metford rifles would be served out | 


to the battalion in Ireland without un- 
due delay. The time, he thought, had 
now arrived when the House and the 
country should be informed whether in 
the opinion of the Military Authorities 
the territorial system was satisfactory or 
not. He had been studying the Report 
of the Inspector General of Recruiting, 
and he did not understand from that Re- 
port that the system had answered in all 
counties as well as was expected. In 
some counties scarcely any men enlisted 
in their territorial regiments. The 
system appeared to be most successful 
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os respect of recruiting in Suffolk, in 


Sussex, and parts of Lancashire ; but in 


| the North of England generally men 
seemed to be disinclined to enlist in 
their territorial battalions. This dis- 
inclination was specially apparent in 


Cumberland and Yorkshire. If the 
territorial system was to be carried 
out successfully something must be 


‘done to weld together the dif- 
ferent branches of the Service. Old 
|soldiers like himself looked back to 
the days when regiments were numbered, 
and to the old associations connected 
with those regiments ; but still, if the 
territorial system was proved to be a 
success—-and they ought to be told if it 
was so or not—he, for one, would do all 
he could in his humble way to assist the 
arrangement. In conclusion, he desired 
to say a word with regard to rifle ranges. 
Last year he obtained a Return from the 
Secretary of State for War, in which it 
was stated that there were only 48 rifle 
ranges in the United Kingdom. He 
understood, however, that certain 
arrangements were now being made to 
add to that list, and he saw, from the 
right hon. Gentleman’s memorandum, 
that there was a large tract of country 
in a certain part of England—he would 
not mention the name—which it was 
proposed to utilise ; but he would like to 
ask whether it was that locality situated 
in the Midland counties to which the 
right hon. Gentleman alluded last 
year? No doubt a large sum had been 
spent upon ranges, and as the memor- 
andum stated, £20,000 was asked for 
annually ; but he hoped that if more 


money were wanted, the right hon. 
Gentleman would not scruple to ask 
for it. 


Mr. BRODRICK (Surrey, Guildford) 
thought the time had probably come 
when the House would like to get into 
Committee with a view of hearing the 
right hon. Gentleman’s statement the 
first thing to-morrow. He did not wish 
in any way to delay Mr. Speaker's 
leaving the Chair, and therefore he would 
only ask for information on one _par- 
ticular point, and that was as to the 
advantages offered to reserve soldiers in 
the way of employment in the Post 
| Office. There was an impression that 
\the facilities offered by the late Post- 
master General had been modified. He 
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did not know how that matter stood, and 
he would like some information upon it. 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
The evidence is being given to the Com- 
mittee upstairs. 

Mr. BRODRICK would like to know 
the nature of it, but if the House now 
desired to get into Committee, he thought 
they might do so on the understanding 
that the right hon. Gentleman should 
make his statement to-morrow, when he 
would probably be able to give him the 
information he desired. 

THe POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. ArnoLtp Mortey, Nottingham, E.) 
pointed out that his right hon. Friend 
the Secretary for War had already stated 
that this matter was before a Committee. 
He could give an assurance that the 
present advantages offered to reserve 
soldiers were as great as they had ever 
been in the past. Evidence had been 
taken by the Committee from the Post 
Office, and that evidence would be pre- 
sented to the House. 


The House then went into Committee, 
and Progress was immediately reported. 


The House having resumed, 


SHOP HOURS ACTS AMENDMENT BILL. 


On the Motion for the Second Reading 
of this Bill, 


Ture SECRETARY or STATE For 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mk. H. 
H. Asquirn, Fife, E.) explained that 
the Bill made no addition whatever to 
the law, but was introduced merely to 
supplement the Act of last Session, which 
omitted to provide any penalty for the 
failure in the past of owners or occupiers 
of shops to advertise or cause to he posted 
in a conspicuous their 
premises an abstract of the Act. The 
result of the omission was that several 
cases had occurred in which there had 
been a failure to observe the provisions 
of the law in this respect. This was not 
a matter of contention at all, but the 


Mr. Brodrick. 


position on 
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Bill was absolutely necessary to give 
effect to the spirit of the Legislation 
passed last Session. 


Motion deferred till 1st April. 


MORTGAGEES’ COSTS BILL. 


Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause I. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Monday next. 


BURIALS BILt. 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [llth March] 
“That the Bill be committed to a Com- 
mittee of the whole House.” 


*Mr. SPEAKER thereupon reminded 
the House that on the 11th of March 
the Order for resuning the Adjourned 
Debate on the Question that the Bill be 
committed to the Standing Committee 
on Law had been read and discharged, 
and that consequently the Bill was now 
in the position of a Bill which had been 
read a second time, without any Motion 
being made to refer it to a Standing or 
Select Committee. He had, therefore, to 
call upon the hon. Member in charge of 
the Bill to fix a day for Committee. 


Order for resuming Adjourned Debate 
on Question [llth March] “That the 
Bill be committed to a Committee of the 
whole House,” discharged. 


Bill committed for Wednesday, 19th 
June. 


PUBLIC HEALTH BILL. 


On Motion of Lord Stanley, “ Bill to con- 
fer Additional Powers upon County Councils 
for securing uniformity in the administra- 
tion of the Public Health Acts within their 
districts.”’ 

Bill presented accordingly, and read a first 
time ; to be read a second time upon ‘Thursday 
next, and to be printed. [Bill 169.] 


House adjourned at Five minutes 
after Twelve o'clock. 
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STATUTE LAW REVISION BILL. 
Resolved— 
“ That it is desirable that all Statute Law 
HOUSE OF LORDS. Revision Bills and Consolidation Bills of the 


Friday, 15th March 1895. 


THE REVENUES OF CYPRUS. 


Tue Marquess or SALISBURY 
moved for a Return— 


(1) Of allsums paid in each year since the year 
1879-80, by direction of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, out of mone ys arising from the Kevenues 
of Cyprus, in discharge of the interest upon the 


Turkish Loan guaranteed by this country under | 


the statute 18th and 19th Victoria, chapter 99; 
(2) of all sums voted by Parliament during the 
same period in aid of the administration of 
Cyprus.”’ 


In making the Motion, Lord Salisbury 
said: My Lords, I hope the noble Lord 
opposite (the Marquess of Ripon) will have 
noobjection to my moving forthis Return. 
I move for it in consequence of some 
observations made by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer in the House of Com- 
mons, and which surprised me a good 
deal. As I read those observations, he 
represented that the British taxpayer 
had suffered by the connection of this 
country with Cyprus. That is not my 
recollection as I knew the facts when in 
Office. Of course, that was some time 
ago. I am anxious to get the facts pre- 
cisely as they are, and I do not think 
the noble Lord will see any objection to 
my doing so. 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE COLONIES (Tur Marquess oF 
Ripon): I have no objection whatever 
tothe Return being made. But I do 
not think my right hon. Friend the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer quite said 
that the British taxpayer had suffered. 
I think he said he was paying £30,000 


a year for the deficit in Cyprus, but I do_ 


not think, on the whole balance of 
account, he said he suffered. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: 
When he said the British taxpayer was 
paying, and did not hint that he was 
getting more, [ think he may be said to. 
have given a false impression. 


Motion agreed to. 
VOL. XXXTI. [Fourtn sErtes. | 


present Session be referred to a Joint Commit- 
tee of both Houses of Parliament.’”’—/Lord 
Chancellor.) 


EVENING SITTINGS ON TUESDAYS. 

Resolved— 

** That the Evening Sitting of the House on 
Tuesday next, and on all subsequent ‘Tuesdays 
during the present Session, do commence at 
half-past Five o'clock, unless the House shall 
otherwise order.”’— (Secretary of State for Foreign 


Affairs.) 
AUSTRALIAN COLONIES CUSTOMS DUTIES 
BILL, 
Read 1*; to be printed; and to be read 28 


on Tuesday next.—(Marquess of  Ripon.)j— 


(No. 35.) 


GRAND JURIES (IRELAND) (No. 2) BILL, 


Read 14 ; 
on Tuesday next. 


and to be read 24 


to be printed ; 
(No. 36.) 


(Lord Morris.)— 


House adjourned at Twenty-tive minutes 
before Five o’clock, to Monday next, 
a quarter past Four o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMON 
Friday, 15th March 1895. 


The House met at Ten minutes past 
Two of the clock. 


MOTION. 


ENCLOSURE OR REGULATION OF 
COMMONS. 


Mr. THOMAS ELLIS (Merioneth) 


‘moved, that a Select Committee be ap- 


pointed to consider every Report made 
by the Board of Agriculture, certifying 
the expediency of any Provisional Order 
for the enclosure or regulation of a Com- 
mon, and presented to the House during 
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the last or present Sessions, before a Bill 
be brought in for the confirmation of the 
Order. That it be an Instruction to the 
Committee that they have power in re- 
spect of each such Provisional Order, to 
inquire and report to the House whether 
the same should be confirmed by Parlia- 
ment ; and, if so, whether, with or 
without modification, and, in the event 
of their being of opinion that the same 
should not be confirmed, except subject 
to modifications, to report such modifica- 
tions accordingly with a view of such 
Provisional Order being remitted to the 
Board of Agriculture. That the Com- 
mittee do consist of 12 Members, seven 
to be nominated by the House, and five 
by the Committee of Selection. That 
Dr. Ambrose, Viscount Curzon, Sir 
Arthur Hayter, Mr. Seale-Hayne, Mr. 
Jeffreys, Sir Thomas Robinson and Mr. 
Taylor be Members of the Committee. 
That the Committee have power to send 
for persons, papers, and records. That 
five be the quorum. 
Motion agreed to. 


QUESTIONS. 


POSTAL RATES. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Can- 
terbury): I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General whether he is aware that the 
rates of postage on newspapers, book post 
matter, and parcels sent to Australia 
and the Colonies generally are very much 
higher than the charges made by carry- 
ing companies for the conveyance and 
delivery of an equal weight of parcels ; 
and whether the Post Office has any 
monopoly of the right to transport news- 

pers, bookpost matter, and parcels 
within the United Kingdom or to con- 
vey them to the Colonies; and, if not, 
whether, in view of the disparity be- 
tween postage and freightage, he will 
allow private carrying companies to 
despatch newspapers, bookpost matter, 
and parcels, at ordinary freightage rates, 
by the mail trains and mail steamships 
employed for the conveyance of the mails 
to the Colonies ? 

THe POSTMASTER GENERAL 


(Mr. Arnotp Mor ey, Nottingham, E.) : 
For newspapers, 


Mr. Thomas Ellis. 


books, 


and other 
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articles sent in sufficient bulk, the freight 
charges are doubtless lower than postage 
rates, but the service rendered is not 
the same. Freight charges are for mere 
sea carriage from port to port. Postage 
covers not only sea carriage but also 
collection, land carriage by railway and 
otherwise both here and in the Colonies, 
and delivery. Moreover, for light 
packets of newspapers and books the 
mere freight charges are incomparably 
higher than the postage of }d. the two 
ounces. The Post Office has no monoply 
in the carriage of newspapers, books, and 
parcels, either inland or to places abroad, 
and the public have already the right to 
choose between the Post Office and the 
carrying agencies, according as they want 
a complete or an incomplete service. 


BRITISH TRADE. 

Mr. C. HOBHOUSE (Wilts, Devizes): 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade whether his attention has been 
drawn to the Consular Report, 1,495, 
Argentine Republic, in which is stated 
the deplorable reduction in British im- 
port trade into that country and the 
acquisition by foreign nations of an 
undue proportion of what was once 
British trade, and in which it is further 
stated that this reduction is largely due 
to the lack of commercial travellers in 
British interests, and to the fact of the 
catalogues of manufacturers being 
printed in English instead of Spanish ; 
and whether he will endeavour to draw 
the attention of all Chambers of Com- 
merce in the United Kingdom to these 
facts ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tue BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. J. Bryce, Aberdeen, 
S.): The Board of Trade have referred 
to the passages in the Consular Report 
from Buenos Ayres containing the state- 
ments in question, and they have also 
looked into the statistical trade volumes 
of the Argentine Republic and the other 
countries concerned. There appears to 
be some misapprehension in the Report 
as to the amount of the falling off in the 
imports from the United Kingdom into 
the Argentine Republic, and the increase 
of the imports from Belgium and other 
countries, the figures in the Report not 


‘being borne out by the statistics of some 


of the countries from which the imports 
come, including the United Kingdom. 


In any case, it is not safe to found 
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sweeping inferences as to great changes | propose to take steps with a view of im- 
in trade on the figures of two years only, proving the system of distress signalling ? 
and it already appears from the Import Mr. BRYCE: My attention has been 
Returns of the Argentine Republic for called to the case referred by the hon. 
1894 that the imports from the United Member, which has formed the subject 
Kingdom in that year increased com- of a recent Board of Trade Inquiry. The 
pared with 1893, while those from | answer given by the Court to the ques- 
Belgium, Germany, France, and Italy tion put to them regarding the signals 
diminished, the only one of the countries | shown is as follows: 11. Was the vessel 
named which showed an increase in 1894 | provided with distress signals, and were 
as well as the United Kingdom being | properdistresssignalsexhibited? Answer : 
the United States. I think it probable | The vessel was provided with the proper 
that there is such a lack of commercial number of rockets and blue lights, but 
travellers acting in British interests as it was stated that the rockets had been 
my hon. Friend refers to. I believe that in the ship above two years, and it may 
the matter is already engaging the be that they had deteriorated. The sig- 
attention of the Associated Chambers of nals exhibited, namely blue lights, were 
Commerce. /not proper distress signals. As a matter 
of fact, they were signals for a pilot, and 
TRADE MARKS IN ARGENTINA. | were so understood from the shore. I 
Mr. C. HOBHOUSE: I beg to ask am advised that the existing regulations, 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign which have been in force for a long time, 
Affairs whether his attention has been | have been found satisfactory and suitable 
drawn to the state of the law as to for their purpose, and that if they are 
trade marks in the Argentine Republic, complied with and the prescribed signals 
whereby well-known European marks | used, no confusion ought to arise. 
may be registered by applicants in so. 


short a time that no counter application | 
can be made by the European owner, | 


and consequently foreign goods registered 
under trade marks here are liable to 
embargo on arrival in that country ; and 
whether, if the facts are as stated, he 
will cause representation to be made 
with regard to this law? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir E. Grey, Northumberland, Ber- 


FARMERS AND DOG LICENCES. 

Mr. J. H. ROBERTS (Denbighshire, 
W.): I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury whether he is aware that the 
recent refusal of the Inland Revenue 
Inspector stationed at Denbigh to grant 
| the tenant farmers exemptions from dog 
licences is causing great dissatisfaction 
in the neighbourhood ; whether it is a 
fact that an exemption was refused to 
Maurice Roberts, of Tanygraig, Nant- 


wick): Her Majesty's Minister at! glyn, and that the dog had to be killed, 
Buenos Ayres will be instructed to also in the case of Evan Edwards, 
report whether any action can be taken | Llidiart-y-Green; if so, upon what 
to place this matter on a fairer footing. | grounds ; and whether, in view of the 
extreme value of sheep dogs upon such 
THE LOSS OF THE *“* WALDRIDGE.”’ | farms, he will order an inquiry into the 
Mr. G. WYNDHAM (Dover): I beg | cases referred to! 
to ask the President of the Board of Tur SECRETARY to tne TREA- 
Trade whether his attention has been| SURY (Sir J. T. Hipserv, Oldham) : 
called to the loss of life in connection The law only grants exemption from 
with the wreck of the steamship Wald-| dog licences to persons who are farmers 
ridge, which went ashore at Port Mul- or shepherds, and who use the dogs 
grave, near Hinderwell, on the York-| “solely in tending sheep or cattle on a 
shire coast, on 3lst January ; whether farm, or in the calling or occupation of 
he is aware that the men lost might/a shepherd.” Of the two persons men- 





have heen saved if the distress signals 
had been rightly understood; and 
whether the signals prescribed in the | 
schedule have in the past been found 
satisfactory and suitable for the purpose ; 
if not, whether the Board of Trade | 


tioned in the question the former had 
only two cows and two sheep, and the 
latter had two cows. In the opinion of 
the Commissioners of Inland Revenue, 
it would be doing violence to the Act 
to grant certificates of exemption in such 
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cases. I understand that the number 
of dogs kept by persons who are not 
bona fide farmers has given rise to much 
complaint on the part of farmers and 
others. For instance, the Standing 
Committee of the Justices and County 
Council of Carnarvon addressed a strong 
remonstrance to the Inland Revenue not 
very long ago on this subject of exemp- 
tions. Moreover, I need not remind my 
hon. Friend that these exemptions re- 
present a corresponding loss to the rate- 
payer, as the yield of the dog licences 
is appropriated, not to the Exchequer, 
but in relief of rates. The matter does 
not seem to me to call for an inquiry, 
but if my hon. Friend has any material 
evidence to adduce in support of his plea 
for exemption, I shall be happy to con- 
sider it. 


TELEGRAPHIC CODE WORDS. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON: I beg 
to ask the Postmaster General whether it 
is proposed that the recently-published 
official vocabulary of telegraphic code 
words, prepared by the International 
Telegraph Office at Berne, shall be made 
obligatory for all code messages in 
Europe, and ultimately for extra Euro- 
pean messages ; and if so, at what date ; 
whether he has received complaints from 
mercantile men respecting the limited 
extent and incorrectness of this vocabu- 
lary; whether it has hitherto been 
permissible to make up a code message 
of words from eight selected languages ; 
whether he is aware that many firms, 
relying on this permission, have spent 
large sums in preparing private codes 
extending to nearly 400,000 words, 
whereas the official vocabulary only con- 
tains 256,740 words; and whether, in 
consideration of the immense prepon- 
derance of British trade, he will secure 
for British merchants a continuance of 
the privilege hitherto enjoyed of using 
their own vocabularies, provided that 
these contain only words taken from 
the eight authorised languages, and pro- 
vided that such vocabularies be first 
submitted to and approved by the 
Department, such privilege to apply to 
all messages transmitted between the 
various portions of the British Empire. 

Mr. ARNOLD MORLEY : It was 
decided at the last International Tele- 
graph Conference, held in Paris in 1890, 
that an official vocabulary should be 
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compiled, and that the use of words taken 
from that vocabulary should be made 
obligatory for code telegrams in the 
European system, at the expiration of 
three years from the date of issue of the 
book; but the employment of the 
vocabulary outside this system was left 
optional. The three years will expire on 
the 3lst December 1897. This country 
and its Colonies being parties to the 
International Telegraph Convention, and 
the adoption of an official vocabulary 
having been decided upon by the union, 
it would not, I fear, be possible for me 
to accede to the hon. Member’s sugges- 
tion that British merchants should be 
secured a continuance of the privileges 
hitherto enjoyed, of using their own 
vocabularies, provided that these contain 
only words taken from the eight 
authorised languages. 
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THE POSTAL UNION CONGRESS. 

Me. G. LODER (Brighton) : I beg to 
ask the Postmaster General whether the 
date of the next Postal Union Congress 
has yet been fixed ; and, whether the Gov- 
ernment have taken any steps to obtain 
the assent of Colonial Governments for 
establishing penny postage between this 
country and other parts of the Empire! 

Mr. ARNOLD MORLEY : No, Sir; 
Her Majesty’s Government have taken 
no steps to obtain the assent of the 
Colonial Governments to the establish- 
ment of penny postage between this 
country and other parts of the Empire, 
being well aware that many important 
Colonies are strongly opposed to such a 
measure. As I stated in reply to a 
question asked in this House on the 
19th of last month, the next Postal 
Union Congress is to be held at Wash- 
ington in 1897. 


THE INNISKILLING DRAGOONS 

Mr. G. LODER: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for War whether he 
is aware that, by the promotion of 
Captain O’Connor to a majority in the 
Inniskilling Dragoons, four officers 
senior to him, who have seen service in 
South Africa, have been superseded ; 
whether he can state what special 
reasons existed for his promotion ; and, 
whether the Inspector General of 
Cavalry was consulted on the question ! 
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*Tut SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. CampBELL-BANNERMAN, Stir- 
ling Burghs): The vacancy arose from 
voluntary retirement, a condition of 
which is that it shall be filled by an 
officer of at least 18 years’ sérvice. The 
senior captain in the regiment had 
barely 14 years’ service; but Captain 
O’Connor, who was brought in for the 
majority though junior as a captain, had 
had 12 years in the ranks, which enabled 
his service to be reckoned over 18 years 
The Inspector General of Cavalry was 
not consulted. 


THE ‘PORTUGUESE PRINCE.” 


Sin EDWARD HILL (Bristol, 8.) : I 
beg to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade whether he has received the infor- 
mation from the shipowners as regards 
the condition of the Portuguese Prince, 
to which he referred on Tuesday ; and 
whether he can state to the House the 
nature of the information ? 

Mr. J. BRYCE: I have received 
through the Shipping Federation a state- 
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MONEY ORDER POSTCARDS. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON : I beg 
to ask the Postmaster General whether he 
has seen the Bill of the French Govern- 
ment for introducing throughout France 
and Algeria the system of transmitting 
money by mandat-carte, or money order 
postcard, under which the amount sent is 
brought by the postman to the residence 
of the payee ; and, in particular, whether 
he has observed the Ministerial state- 
ments in the preface of the Bill, that the 
system does away with the delays, incon- 
venience, and danger of fraud incident 
to the old system, and that it is. certain 
to result in a large increase of postal 
revenue ; whether he is aware that the 
mandat-carte system has led to a great 
and profitable development of money 
order business in Germany, Switzerland, 
and other countries; and whether he 
will consider the question of introducing 
it in the United Kingdom, and for the 
exchange of remittances with other 
countries ? 

Mr. ARNOLD MORLEY : The sub- 
ject is one to which I have given con- 
siderable attention, and I have caused 





ment from the manager of the line to| careful investigation to be made of the 
which the Portuguese Prince belongs. | system in force on the Continent, and of 
He states that a very considerable amount the various conditions peculiar to the 
was expended upon the ship and engines | postal services of those countries in which 
in 1893, that it was then thoroughly | the system prevails. On consideration of 
overhauled by the Board of Trade Sur-/| the information thus obtained, I am not 
veyor, and passed No. 3 Survey by | prepared to introduce the system at the 
Lloyds, and further, that the machinery | present time; but I shall, of course, 
was carefully overhauled and inspected,| watch with interest the experiments 
and passed by Lloyd’s surveyors at|which are being made in France and 
Antwerp in October last. I shall be glad | other countries. 

to show the hon. Member a copy of the | 

statement referred to if he desires it. | OCEAN DERELICTS. 

Sir EDWARD HILL: Will the) *Mr. J. C. MACDONA (Southwark, 
right hon. Gentleman kindly say whether | Rotherhithe): I beg to ask the Presi- 
he has seen a copy of the rules issued by | dent of the Board of Trade whether it 
the “ Prince Company ” for the guidance |is a fact that the Board of Trade has 
of their officers—-with respect to water | issued instructions that derelicts reported 
in the River Plate; whether they meet | by captains of vessels to the Customs at 
with his approval, and whether he could} home are invited to telegraph to 
suggest any improvement in the interests | Lloyd’s as an experimental measure ; 
of the crews of their vessels ? and that consular officers at maritime 

Mr. BRYCE: Yes, Sir ; I have seen a| ports abroad have been instructed to 
copy of the rules referred to by the hon. | furnish the same information to Lloyd’s 
and gallant Member. They seem to be | agents, who have instructions to im- 
drawn with proper care for the health | mediately telegraph the substance of the 
of the crew. I am hardly prepared to| information to Lloyd’s in London, at 
say whether they are susceptible of im- | Lloyds’ expense ? 
provement, but they certainly evince a} Mr. J. BRYCE: Any instructions 
desire to take proper precautions for on the subject would not be issued by 
the health of the crews. -_ Board of Trade, but by the Foreign 
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Office and the Customs respectively. |the Mercantile Marine Service Associa- 
The Board of Trade have, however, been | tion, which is oo in — petition to 
: canst : comprise over 3,000—not 9,000—mem- 
erat tare Te biny : eRe ars eel which is to the effect stated. 1 
ments on the subject, with the result : : : 

F see no reason for altering the intention 
that they are informed that the Secre-| hich I expressed on 5th February last 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, on thet) a deputation headed by the hon. 
11th instant, instructed consular officers| Member for West Perthshire, that I 
to communicate to Lloyds’ agents at their | should refer this matter, which is one of 
respective ports any information on the |a highly technical nature, needing to be 
subject of derelicts received from the | investigated by the aid of experiments, 
masters of British vessels. With regard | to a Departmental Committee consisting 
to Customs Officers, the Commissioners | of experts. The names of the persons 
of Customs intimated to the Board of | whom I have decided to appoint, and 
Trade on the 8th ultimo, that they had | who have agreed to serve, are as follows : 
informed Lloyds’ that they were pre- The hon. Baronet the Member for Bel- 
pared to furnish the intelligence required | fast ; the hon. Member for Southampton ; 
to the resident correspondents or agents| Rear-Admiral H. G. Andoe, C.B. ; 
of Lloyds’ upon application, and to|Captain H. F. Hughes-Hallett, R.N. ; 
authorise their collectors to transmit the| Mr. T. H. Ismay; Mr. T. Scrutton ; 
information to the Committee in London | Captain Wilson Barker; Mr. James 
from ports at which Lloyds’ have no| Bolam, Secretary of the Scottish Ship- 
resident agents. Similar facilities will| masters’ Association; Captain J. 8. 
be accorded by both the Foreign Office | Castle; and Captain AnthonyS. Thomson. 
and the Customs to any other bodies or | It will probably be necessary to appoint 
persons who apply for them. ‘an Admiralty lawyer. Six of these 

*Mr. MACDONA thanked the | gentlemen have had actual experience at 
Government for this most important sea in the handling of ships. I have 
concession, although it did not go as far taken the best means in my power to 
as he desired it should. secure a Committee which shall be both 

competent and impartial ; and so far as I 
SCREENING SHIPS’ SIDE-LIGHTS. | know, none of these I have selected are 
*Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn | committed to an opinion on the subject. 
Regis): I beg to ask the President of | It would be impossible to consult all the 
the Board of Trade whether his attention | bodies who might consider themselves 
has been called to the petition to this | entitled to express an opinion, and very 
House of the Liverpool Mercantile | difficult to make a selection from them. 
Marine Association, representing 9,000| *Mr.T.GIBSON BOWLES: Howmany 
commanders and ofticers of the mercan-| Departmental Committees on the rule of 
tile marine, praying that the Order in|the road at sea have there been since 
Council of 30th January 1893, relative | 1888 or 1889 ? 
to the screening of ships’ side-lights,) Mr. BRYCE: There have been none 
shall be inquired into by this House ;/ confined to the rule of the road at sea, so 
whether that petition has induced him to | far as I remember. 
reconsider the decision to refer this} *Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES: Have 
matter to a Departmental Committee | there not been five Committees on the 
instead of to a Committee of this House ; | subject in and since 1888 ? 
whether he can state the names of the) Mr. BRYCE: I had better not say 
gentlemen whom it is proposed to appoint how many without notice. 
on such a Departmental Committee, and 
how many of them have had actual. SWAZILAND. 
experience at sea in the handling of Sim E. ASHMEAD - BARTLETT 
ships : and, whether it is proposed that | (Sheftield, Ecclesall): I beg to ask the 
any of the representative bodies of sea- Under Secretary of State for the Colonies 
men or shipowners shall be consulted whether he can give the House any in- 
with reference to the composition of such formation as to the action of the Boer 
a Committee ! commando on the border of Swaziland ; 

Mr. BRYCE: I have seen a copy of | and whether there has been any military 
a petition presented to Parliament by | invasion of Swazi territory by the Boers! 

Mr. J. Bryce. 
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*Toe UNDER SECRETARY ror 
tHE COLONIES (Mr. Sypyey Buxton, 
Tower Hamlets, Poplar) : I fear I cannot 
at present add to the statement I made 
yesterday, namely, that Sir H. Loch 
hopes that the new Convention will 
be carried into effect within the 
next few weeks without disturbance. 
There has been no military invasion of 
Swazi territory by the South African 
Republic. 

Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : 
Can the hon. Gentleman say where 
Colonel Martin is at present ; and whe- 
ther any communications have been 
received from him, and through what 
channel ? 

*Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON: Mr. 
Stewart is now acting for him, and 
communications come to us through Sir 
Henry Loch. 


CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS. 

Mr. C. F.E. ALLEN: On behalf of the 
hon. Member for Stafford (Mr. C. Shaw), 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury whether the examination fee 
charged to candidates for the Civil 
Service is regulated according to the 
probable or the possible maximum 
salary attainable in the customary 
course of promotion ; if neither be the 
case, upon what basis is the fee regu- 
lated ? 

*Sir J. T. HIBBERT: As a general 
rule the fee is fixed according to the 
maximum amount of salary attainable in 
customary course of promotion without 
further examination or certificate, but 
power is reserved, in the case of open 
competitions, to fix a lower fee in special 
cases where it is thought equitable or 
expedient to do so. 


THE BUSINESS OF THE EVENING 
SITTING. 

Masor RASCH (Essex, 8.E.): I beg 
to ask the Patronage Secretary to the 
Treasury if, having regard to the fact 
that the Select Committee on the Un- 
employed has no power to inquire into 
the effect shrinkage of the markets has 
had in causing the evil, the Government 
will make a House at the Evening Sitting 
this day so as to enable the matter to be 
considered ¢ 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby): 
The Patronage Secretary is not subject 
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to cross-examination. The Government 
are responsible in these matters, and all 
I have to say is that it is quite impos- 
sible to distinguish one Motion from 
another, or to give assurances, with 
regard to a particular Motion, as to a 
special cqurse involved. 

Mr. W. E. M. TOMLINSON (Pres- 
ton): Has it not been considered to be 
the duty of the Government to make a 
House on Friday nights? 

Sr W. HARCOURT: I think the 
Leader of the Opposition made a remark 
which struck me very much. He said 
that of all the valued privileges of the 
House there was none greater than that 
of choosing whether it would make itself. 
Unless the Government interfere with the 
rights of the House in that matter, they 
cannot undertake to make a House on 
Friday evenings. Of course the Gov- 
ernment are always willing to leave 
these matters to the discretion of the 
House. 


POST OFFICE SAVINGS BANK 
DEPOSITS. 

Sir H. HOWORTH (Salford, 8.): I 
beg to ask Mr. Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer if his attention has been called 
to the recent great increase in the de- 
posits in the Post Office Savings Bank, 
making at the present rate an increase 
of twenty millions a year ; whether, in- 
asmuch as this money is lent at call, and 
is virtually invested in and secured by 
an investment in Consols, he proposes to 
take any steps to prevent a sudden call 
upon these deposits, and to provide a 
suitable remedy in case there should be 
one, by giving the Government special 
powers to deal with it or otherwise ; 
whether, inasmuch as the Government 
competition as a buyer of Consols is in- 
creasing so largely, with the result of 
inflating the price of Government securi- 
ties in a corresponding manner, he can 
see his way to enlarge the area of invest- 
ment in respect of these deposits, so as 
to include the stocks of different munici- 
palities secured by rates as well as Con- 
sols; and, whether the Post Office 
authorities could give greater facilities 
and encouragement to the actual pur- 
chase of Consols by the present investors 
in the Post Office Savings Bank rather 
than their present mode of investment, 
and thus increase the class corresponding 
to the French peasant investors ! 
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Sir W. HARCOURT: I have ob RELIEF WORKS IN IRELAND. 
served with great satisfaction the enor-| Mr. J. TULLY (Leitrim, 8.): I 
mous increase that has taken place to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
recently in the Post Office Savings Bank | Lieutenant of Ireland whether the Local 
deposits. It shows the power and the | Government Board propose to take any 
will of the humbler classes to save money. | steps to provide relief works in Boyle 
As regards the other questions, I shall Union in answer to the memorial received 
generally answer them in the negative ;| by the Guardians at their last meeting, 
but, as I have already stated with re- from the priests and people in the 
gard to the high price of Consols, a districts of Cloonticarn East, Crosses, 





Departmental Committee has been ap- 
pointed to consider this question with 
respect to the deposits in the Savings 
Bank. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 
Mr. JAMES LOWTHER (Kent, 


Thanet): I desire to ask whether the | 


Leader of the House can afford us any 
indication of the course of Public Busi- 
ness next week ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT : The progress 
made has been unexpectedly slow, but TI 
should hope we may get the Report of 
Supply on Tuesday, 19th instant. If 
so, we could then get the First Reading 
of the Appropriation Bill on that night. 
I hope we shall get the Army Vote to- 
night for the men, and then, as I was 
given to understand that the further 
Debate on the Navy is not expected to 
be very prolonged, if, as I hope, we get 
the Navy and Supplemental Estimates 
passed on Monday night—{“ Oh !”)]—I 
may propose, and the hon. Member 
for Preston may dispose ; but that is the 
expectation of the Government—there 
would then be Tuesday for the Report 
of Supply. Otherwise T do not see how 
we are to get through. 


THE DEATH OF SIR ROBERT DUFF. 

Mr. J. W. LOWTHER (Cumberland, 
Penrith): Can the Government give us 
any information with regard to the 
very alarming telegrams from New 
South Wales ? 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON : I deeply 
regret to say that Sir Robert Duff died 
yesterday from the effects of an opera- 
tion rendered necessary by the state of 
his health. His lamented death is a 
very great loss to the public service ; 
and, to everyone who knew him in this 
House and outside, his loss will be the 
subject of very great regret indeed. 


‘and Derinoheran ; and whether, as the 
temporary Inspectors appointed by the 
| Local Government Board have been 
persistently hostile to applications for 
relief works from Boyle, Carrick, and 
|Mohill Unions, he can state definitely 
|if any relief works will be started in the 
distressed areas in these large districts 
'in the West of Ireland ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Mortey. Newcastle- 
/upon-Tyne): The Local Government 

Board inform me that the Unions re- 
ferred to in the question are well cir- 
cumstanced, with low rates, and that no 
‘destitution prevails in them of such a 
character as would render necessary the 
opening of relief works, or which cannot 
be met from the resources of the Unions 
concerned. 


TUBBERCURRY UNION. 

Mr. THOMAS CURRAN (Sligo, 
|S.) : I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether 
the Local Government Board for Ireland 
have had their attention called to the 
fact that the chaplain to the Tubber- 
curry Workhouse is actively interfering, 
publicly and privately, in the Poor Law 
Elections now proceeding in Tubbercurry 
Union ; and are union officials permitted 
by the rules of the Local Covernment 
Board to interfere in elections of Guar- 
dians constituting the Board under which 
they serve ; and, if not, what steps will 
be taken to prevent this gentleman from 
infringing the Board’s regulations ! 

Mr. J. MORLEY: A complaint has 
been made to the Local Government 
Board of certain proceedings on the part 
of the Chaplain of this workhouse in 
connection with the election of Guar- 
dians, and the Board have apprised the 
rev. gentleman that a person in receipt 
of a salary from the rates ought not to 
interfere in such elections beyond the 

exercise of his ordinary right of voting 
‘ 
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and his privilege of nominating candi- | 
dates. There is nothing in the Board’s | 
regulations bearing on this subject. 
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with imperfect information and a total 
lack of responsibility. If these Esti- 


mates, which I now submit to the Com- 


mittee are optimistic Estimates, as I 


admit they are, it is only in this reason- 
‘able sense, that they recognise the good 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


THE ARMY ESTIMATES. 
The House then went into Committee | 
of Supply. 


points of our present Army and do not 
seek to disturb the main principles of 
its system and organisation. It is quite 
consistent with the character and réle of 
a reformer to wait until our reforms 
have borne their fruit and not to go on 


reforming the same field again and again. 


| It is right that we should press the soil 


Mr. J. W. Meuior in the Chair. 


(In the Committee.) 


On Vote A for 155,403 men on the | 
Home and Colonial Establishments of | 
the Army, exclusive of those serving in | 


India, 


Tak SECRETARY or STATE ror) 
WAR (Mr. CampBe..-BAnNnerMAN, Stir- | 
ling Burghs), who was received with | 
cheers, said: Mr. Mellor, I remember | 
that last year, in the course of the De- 
bate which preceded the corresponding 
Motion to that which I am about to 
make, there was applied to me what, 
I suppose, is regarded as a somewhat | 
damaging epithet. I was told that I 
was an optimist Minister—{Mr. Havy- 
bury: “ Hear, hear.”|—and my hon. 
Friend who cheers accepts the responsi- | 
bility. Well, Mr. Mellor, if an optimist, 
whether a Minister or not, means a man | 
whose natural disposition would lead | 
him to shut his eyes wantonly to de-| 
ficiencies, to hide away failures, and to 
shrink from remedying evils, I hope | 
that I need not repudiate any such im- 
putation, and I hope that neither I nor 
anyone who may follow me in my pre- 
sent Office will ever be justly open to it. 
But, after all, I am not sure whether | 
there is not something worse than an 
optimist even in this extreme sense of | 
the term, and that worse thing is a pessi- | 
mist. There are plenty of pessimists | 
about, croakers and detractors, who are | 
always ready, either from sheer love of 
the art of denigration, in the interest 
and with a view to the adoption of some 
untried theory, to denounce existing 
arrangements, and who generally do so 
with that airy and summary judgment 


‘around our plant and trim and prune 


the plant itself; but it is hardly wise 


‘to take it up and plant it afresh every 


/year, or even every half-dozen years. 
I have more than once stated in Com- 
mittee of Supply on the Army Estimates 
my views of the purposes for which the 
British Army is maintained. I have 
said that in my opinion at the present 
‘time, as to the main fabric of our Army 
system, the truest courage and the best 
‘reforming wisdom lies in leaving well 
alone. But, as I shall prove, I hope, i in 
explaining the Estimates, it does not 


‘follow that there are not minor and 


important improvements to be made. 
Above all, let it not be understood that 
the Army is at a standstill. On the 
contrary, it is steadily advancing in 
efficiency. The Regular Army, and its 
auxiliaries also, are advancing, and this 
is due, I would have the Committee 


‘believe, not to anything that has been 


done or anything that has to be done, 
by those who control its administration. 
It is due to the leaven working in the 
Army itself—to the great zeal, to the 
higher professional attainments, to the 
‘increased devotion of the officers and the 
men in its ranks. I should be culpable 
indeed, and so would those who work 


with me, if these Estimates showed any 


neglect of the real interests of the Army 
or failed to give evidence that we are 
doing all in our power to assist those 
who are so strenuously upholding, main- 
taining and advancing the standard of 
its efficiency. Now, Mr. Mellor, T wish 
to refer, in the first place, to a subject 
which takes precedence of all others. 
The question may be asked—it was 
asked on Monday night—are your pre- 
parations made in anticipation of the 
actual outbreak and circumstances of 


which we never find except in company|war? And again, another question may 
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be asked—Is there between the two 
fighting services such a good understand- 
ing and such a common intelligence as 
would enahle them to co-operate with 
effect on the outbreak of hostilities ? 
These are genuine and vital questions, 
and I am able confidently to state to 
this Committee that within the last five 
or six years great strides have been made 
in this matter, and that now there is a 
perfect accord between the two services. 
I believe that every contingency which 
is reasonably probable has been foreseen, 
and I canassure the Committee of thesatis- 
factory working of the administrative 
machinery by which questions of defence 
are jointly considered and worked out 
by representatives of the Army and 
Navy. By means of the Joint Naval 
and Military Committee the principles 
of Imperial Defence as regards the pro- 
tection of our coasts and coaling stations 
have been formulated. The War Office 
has promulgated them to the officers 
commanding districts at home and abroad, 
and all local schemes of Defence have 
been corrected, where necessary, so as to 
harmonise with these principles. The 
Colonial Defence Committee has provided 
a means of discussing these matters, as 
they affect both Crown and self-governing 
colonies, and especially of communicating 
the approved principles to the latter. I 
may add that the experience of the war 
between China and Japan has shown 
us that the conclusions deduced from 
history, and especially from the history 
of our own country, have been correct— 
that the principles of war do not change, 
and that in the designing of defences 
against both attacks in force and raiding 
attacks, and in the modification of details 
rendered necessary by the improvements 
inships, armamentsand warlikeappliances 
we have been working in the right direc- 
tion. These Estimates show practically the 
same burden to be imposed on the taxes 
as those of last year. There is, indeed, 
a difference on the right side, from the 
point of view of economy, of £22,100, 
but this is, as IT must admit to the Com- 
mittee, a small and accidental difference 
on so large a transaction. Nay, I must 


Army 


in candour admit that the figure before 

them really means an increase of avail- 

able money by at least £150,000, because 

prices of forage and provisions, which 

ruled high last year, are now low. But 
Mr. Campbell-Bannerman. 
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new demands and necessities are con- 
stantly pressing upon us, and, as I have 
before now explained, our requirements 
are now so rigid and stereotyped that 
there is very little room for that pleasant 
process which, were I introducing the 
Navy, and not the Army, Estimates, I 
should call “ veering and hauling.” In 
particular, the task of bringing old 
barracks up to modern sanitary require- 
ments is a duty which public feeling will 
not allow us to ignore and postpone, and 
which constitute a large annual drain on 
our available funds. If hon. Members 
will turn to the memorandum which I 
have issued in explanation of the main 
features of the Estimates, they will see 
that the first subject with which I deal 
is that of establishments. And here 
crops up the perennial ques‘ion of the 
excess in the number of battalions 
abroad. I assure the Committee that so 
long as I am at the War Office I will 
miss no chance of getting that inequality 

bolished or mitigated. We hope to be 
enabled to bring away a battalion from 
Egypt. The men saved by the decreased 
&trength of the battalion and by the 
reduction of its depdt I propose to add 
to the battalions at Mauritius and the 
Cape. We should thus do two good 
things—we should add somewhat to the 
garrisons of those coaling stations, and 
we should (and this I consider much the 
most important matter) bring those 
battalions up to the standard foreign 
strength of 920 rank and file. Itisnow 
fully acknowledged that the most impor- 
tant point in working the short-service 
system is uniformity in the units—uni- 
formity of recruits, of drafts, of dis- 
charges ; uniformity, in fact, of drain, 
and uniformity of replenishment. The 
hon. and gallant Member for Oxford, 
indeed, derided even the slight degree of 
prominence given to so trivial a matter 
as the moving of a single battalion. He 
asked whether in the German Army any 
notice would be taken of so trumpery 4 
matter. No, Sir, it would not. And 
the reason is that the German Army, 
though greatly exceeding ours in strength 
and numbers, is immeasurably more easy 
to maintain. Not only is it a conscript 
Army, but it is entirely a home Army; 
it has no foreign garrisons to supply, no 
foreign duties to perform. Our greatest 
difficulties—nay, all our difficulties— 
arise from the necessity of supplying 
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drafts and reliefs for India and the 
colonial stations, and from these diffi- 
culties the German Army is exempt. 
With an equal number of battalions at 
home and abroad everything works 
smoothly ; with a preponderance, how- 
ever slight, abroad friction and distur- 
hance arise. Therefore it is that we 

of the importance of even one 
battalion coming home. And I mean no 
disrespect to the hon. and gallant 
General when I say that his disparage- 
ment of this small circumstance does not 
indicate that he has brought his acknow- 
ledged acuteness of mind to bear effec- 
tively upon the problem he is so ready 
to solve. I pass over the additions which 
are made to the fortress engineers, and 
to the technical branches of that service, 
and I come to the artillery. Certain 
important changes are being introduced, 
as indicated in my memorandum, in 
the organisation of that arm, and 
these I must explain to the Committee 
more precisely. In the British service the 
relative proportion of artillery to infantry 
in the field army has for many years 
been dropping further and further behind 
the Continental standards. In order to 
bring the number of our guns into 
closer approximation with Continental 
standards, and with our own require- 
ments, we propose an increase of one 
battery Royal Horse Artillery and 
seven batteries of field artillery—i.ec., a 
total of 48 guns on mobilisation. The 
result will be that on the mobilised or 
war establishments our proportion of 
guns will be 4°6 guns per 1,000 infantry, 
or, in other words, 102 guns per army 
corps, as opposed to the former propor- 
tion of 3°8 guns per 1,000 infantry, or 
84 guns per army corps. This increase 
has been effected at a very small cost, so 
far as the peace establishments are con- 
cerned, being met to a large extent by 
administrative changes. These changes 
are, broadly speaking—(1) a reduction 
in the number of the horse and field 
depot batteries, and a curtailment of the 
duties hitherto assigned to them, a large 
proportion of the training hitherto carried 
out at the depots, together with the 
preparation of drafts for abroad, being, 
under the new arrangements, ‘divided 
between the service batteries other than 
those of the Ist Army Corps; (2) a re- 
duction of the batteries of medium 
strength to the four-gun establishment. 
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The net result of these modifications and 
readjustments will involve no appre- 
ciable alteration in the total establish- 
ments of officers, non-commissioned 
officers and men, and horses, while, 
at the same time, giving us a 
total increase of eight batteries. 
It was asked, ‘‘ What is the continental 
proportion of guns per army _corps 2” 
I think in Germany there are 5°7 guns 
per 1,000 infantry, and in France 5 guns ; 
the average in the army corps of France 
and Germany is 120. As to the garrison 
artillery, 1 have to say that the number 
of service companies has been increased 
by six, three at home and three abroad. 
The increase of three companies at home 
is due to the increased duties in con- 
nection with the armament of Scotland 
—the southern and western districts— 
practically the defence of the mercantile 
ports. Abroad the double companies at 
Ceylon, Singapore, and the Cape of Good 
Hope have been converted into two 
single companies at each of these stations, 
with a small addition to the number of 
men in each case, it being found that the 
new arrangement is more suitable both 
from a tactical and an administrative 
point of view. These changes have been 
met, as in the case of the Horse and 
Field Artillery, by a reduction of the 
Garrison Artillery depots from nine to 
six, and a readjustment of the duties 
between the depots and the service com- 
panies, by which the former will be 
charged with the reception, clothing, 
kitting, and elementary instruction of 
the recruit, while the further training 
and the preparation of drafts for service 
abroad is to be handed over to the 
service companies. The Committee will 
see, apart from the question of the re- 
distribution of force and the practical 
increase of the mobilised forces which 
we thus obtain, those changes will effect 
what I believe to be a very great im- 
provement, that is to say, they will to a 
large extent assimilate the practice in 
the Royal Artillery as regards the train- 
ing of recruits and preparing of drafts 
to that which prevails and is found to 
be efficient in the battalions of the line. 
T ought not, I think, to pass from this 
subject without saying that this is the 
result of the very closest attention not 
‘only of Sir Redvers Buller, but of 
General Lloyd, the Deputy Adjutant- 
General of the Royal Artillery, one of 
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the most competent officers in his arm of | Regular Army was 33,698. How has 
the service. I must interpose a word|that filled our wants? Sir Francis 
here before I quit this subject. I wish! Grenfell, in paragraphs 3 and 4 of his 
to say a word of sincere and well-earned | report, very clearly explains what is 





praise to a particular corps. The West 


India Regiment cannot be said, among | 


all the units which make up her 
Majesty's military service, to be a 
favourite of fortune. It serves exclu- 
sively in trying climates ; its duties are 
mostly monotonous ; its officers’ service 
is a prolonged exile ; its men are of a 
different race from ourselves ; and there- 
fore it is the more necessary to make 
ample acknowledgment of the excellent 
service which it has done within the last 
two years on the West Coast of Africa. 
It has never failed in its duty, and its 
gallantry and endurance have stood 
every test. We have, however, to deplore 
the loss of several officers and men, and 
above all I would mention Colonel Ellis, 
not only a first-rate soldier, but when in 
charge of a force a worthy representative 
in all respects of the British power. 
The whole Army in my opinion may 
well be proud of their comrades in the 
West India Regiment. The state of 
recruiting for the Army is fully explained 
in the report of the Inspector-General. 
During last summer we lost from the 
War Office the services of General 
William Feilding, who had been at the 
head of the recruiting branch, and who 
had brought into it a great wealth of 
energy and fertility of resource from 
which we shall long benefit. The fated 
hour, however, had arrived for General 
Feilding—what answers to the “ crack 


o doom” under present conditions of | 


compulsory retirement, and he had, to 
the great regret of all friends of the 
Army, to relinquish his post. The 
vacancy having occurred, I took the 
opportunity to unite this office with 
the Deputy Adjutant General for the 
Auxiliary Forces. The truth is that 
the business of recruiting is intimately 
wrought into the questions affecting the 
Militia and the Reserve, and that much 
advantage is gained by the same officer 
who controls the one being responsible 
for the other. 
Grenfell, with an officer to assist him, is 


Accordingly, Sir Francis | 


| . 
required : 


“ (3) In recruiting for the British Army, more 
than half of which is stationed abroad, and whih 
is raised by voluntary enlistment, the following 
difficulties have to be contended with: (a) We 
have to obtain a sufficient number of recruits to 
meet the annual waste. (b) We have to find 
men of the proper age, height, physique, and 
trade, to meet the requirements of the various 
arms of the service. (c) We have to distribute 
them as they are obtained, amongst the several 
regiments and corps, to meet not only present, 
but future requirements, and this is no small 
difficulty, bearing in mind that the establish- 
ment of battalions varies with their location at 
home and abroad, and that recruits before enlist- 
ment almost invariably select the corps they 
wish to join. (d) We have to keep our Army 
in India up to full strength with trained soldiers 
of not less than 20 years of age. (4) The 
British establisment of the Army at home and 
in the Colonies, as voted by Parliament, can 
never at any time of the year be exceeded, and 
this requires careful watching, particularly 
between the months of April and September, 
since during that period there is no drain upon 
it for Indian drafts. The first troopship leaves 
| England with drafts for India early in September, 
| and the men embarking are, on the day the ship 
| leaves, struck off the British establishment. We 
| endeavour, therefore, to recruit up to full num- 
| bers by September Ist. If the British establish- 
| ment were complete two or'three months before 
| this date, restrictions would have to be placed 
on recruiting to prevent the number enlisted 
|exceeding the ordinary monthly waste. Re- 
strictions are very detrimental to recruiting, as 
it is found by experience that it is sometimes 
months before the usual flow of recruits comes 
in after the restrictions are taken off. From 
this it will be seen that the state of the Army 
on September Ist is the best test of the effect of 
recruiting for the year.”’ 





Now,on September Ist, the total establish- 
ment, British and Indian, which had 
been deficient on that date in 1890 by 
5,913 men, in 1891 by 6,651, in 1892 by 
1,598, in 1893 by eight, had, in 1894, a 
surplus of 1,230, being, on the Indian 
establishment 1,025, and on the British, 
205. These figures show a steady and 
satisfactory trend towards a_ healthy 
completeness, and are a proof, not only 
of so much more briskness of recruiting, 
but of a more careful and _ scientific 
May I quote two para- 





| administration. 





placed over the whole of these duties, | graphs from my own memorandum which 
and they could not be in more capable | exactly exhibit the results of this careful 
hands, During the year 1894 the | administration, which is one of the fruits 


number of recruits who joined the| of the investigation this subject received 
Mr. Campbell-Bannerman, 
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at the hands of the Wantage Committee! | 1894 is good. The admissions to hospital 
T say: among the home troops were considerably 

“The report of the Inspector-General of | below those of the previous year; and 
Recruiting will be found to be satisfactory,| the death-rate was only 3°59 per thou- 
though the age at which young men join the|sand. Let the House compared that 
service seems to be much the same as in past) with the death-rate among the civil 


years. By careful administration, however, | . . 
many of the evils formerly noticeable have been | population. The percentage tried by 


cured. It is found that by closely watching the court martial for all offences, serious and 
constitution of the regiments, by the strict | otherwise, has fallen from 6°85 to 5°96. 
regulation of recruiting, so as to avoid abnor- | Now. as to the organisation of the Arm 

mally large numbers of men being posted to f sa 8 er } y 
regiments in the same year, and by the exten- | OF actual work : a steady advance has 
sion of the service of men in the few battalions | been made in the arrangements for the 
suffering from exceptional circumstances, ex- | mobilisation and concentration of our 
cessive drafts from regiments at home have been |Forces for home defence, tending to 


almost completely avoided. The general result | : 0 : 
is that, after supplying nearly all the drafts, greater simplicity and consequent effli- 


there are only five battalions now at home that | Clency. I hope I am not wearying the 
have not in their ranks between 300 and 400} House with this statement, but the facts 
rank and file of over 20 years of age. The | are important, and one cannot be 


general average number of such men in all the . “k 
home battalions falls little short of 400. This oratorical over them. ‘For greater 


is a more satisfactory condition than was at one | accuracy,” as the phrase goes, I have 
time thought possible under the present) committed them to paper. The mobi- 
organisation of the service, and when it is borne | Jisation regulations have been revised 
in mind that for every home battalion there are | and several chan ges have heen. intro- 
700 to 800 men in the Reserve (excluding the | ; 

Militia Reserve), it may be claimed that the | duced. Instead of keeping two sets of 
short-service system has at length been brought | regimental equipment in different places, 
to as good a state As was anticipated when it as was the former plan, we now, in 
wes instituted by Lord Cardwell. nearly every case, keep the whole of the 
It being found impossible to obtain this pores, Gente stored at the mobilisation 
full number of recruits in all respects up | station of the unit—that is, at its peace 
to the standard, Sir F. Grenfell explains} station. This will save both time and 
in Paragraph 9, which I will not read to| expense, as several civilian caretakers 
the Committee, how we fill up our num-/|are dispensed with. On mobilisation 
hers with growing lads, and the measure | being ordered, the registered horses will 
we take to regulate by higher authority | be sent to the peace station of the unit, 
these special cases. The percentage of | instead of to the remount centre ; thus 





these for the last five years has been 
25°8, 32-9, 30°6, 22°3 and 25°4; and it 
is found that a large proportion of these 
recruits—about two-thirds—had in a few 
months of steady life, drill, and feeding, 
reached the full standard. A fair test 
of the quality and stamina of recruits is 
also afforded by the number invalided 
per 1,000 effectives under two years 
service: and these were for the 
last five years successively, 14, 
14, 14, 15, 12 per thousand. That 
is a fair and satisfactory result. 
Only 12 per 1,000 of these “weedy re- 
cruits,” as they are sometimes called, 
were invalided during the first two years 
of their service. The net waste from 
desertion has fallen from 2,726 last year 
to 2,125 this year ; and I hope I am not 


unduly optimistic when I say that these | 





it will be seen that the units will receive 
all their home-defence equipment and 
horses at one station. The few addi- 
tional articles required by units for ser- 
vice abroad are held at the port of em- 
barkation. Five bearer companies and 
five field hospitals were mobilized at 
Aldershot and the Curragh, associated 
with the other arms of the Service in the 
important duties which would devolve 
upon them in war. These manceuvres 
were most instructive to the staff and 
the other officers as well as to the Depart- 
ment, for which they were primarily 
undertaken. We hope to repeat these 
exercises, perhaps on a smaller scale, 
yearly, in order that the bulk of the 
Medical] Staff Corps now serving may be 
trained in the work. Partial mobilisa- 
tion was carried out at most of the im- 


figures and facts show a most satisfac-| portant coast commands at home and 


tory progress in this vital matter of re- 


jabroad. The Army Reserve on Feb- 


cruiting. The record of the Army, as|ruary Ist this year reached the total of 


regards both health and discipline, in| 84,372 men. 


This is an abnormal 
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strength, owing to the very circum- 
stances to which I was referring—too 
large a drain on some occasions, filled 
up by too many recruits, and too many 
men going out intothe Reserve. I hope 
we shall have more regularity in future. 
The strength will now probably somewhat 
diminish ; but there will be no difficulty 
in keeping it up to 80,000 by reviving 
Class D, consisting of men ready to 
extend their service beyond 12 years. 
The men are there on paper, we used to 
be told ; but shall we find them when we 
want them? That is a question which 
may reasonably be asked. Yes, these 
men are on paper, and they are in the 
flesh also, there being only 1,014 absen- | 
tees out of 80,349 men. And the pro- 
portion of absentees to effective strength, 
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the standard of height in most regiments, 
No doubt the number of recruits enlisted 
was also affected in a way which the 
Committee will not regret, by the stricter 
inquiries that were ordered to be made 
as to their antecedents. But although 
12,566 fewer recruits were enlisted than 
in 1893, the enrolled strength of the 
Militia, on January 1, 1895, was only 
4,936 less than it was on January |, 
1894, and the numbers present at the 
training of last year (including those 
excused from attendance) were actually 
83 more than were present at the train- 
ing of 1893, This satisfactory result is 
owing principally to the number of 
absentees without leave being 3,027 less 
than in the previous year, which is due, 
almost entirely, to the stricter inquiries 








which was 23 per thousand in 1890, has | made into the recruits’ antecedents, and 
fallen steadily in subsequent years to|the more stringent measures taken for 
21, 19, 17, and 13. ‘the punishment of absentees by bringing 
Mr. HANBURY: What are these | them to trial by Courts-martial instead 
absentees—men who have not drawn! of before the Civil Courts. On May 1, 
their pay ? | 1884, an alteration was made in the pay- 
Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN :| ment of bounties both to re-engaged 
Yes, and the fact that they have not| militiamen and recruits. Formerly, the 
drawn their pay is a very good test of re-engagement bounty of 30s. was paid 
the non-existence of the men. It is pro- | to the men at any time of the year when 
posed that some Reservists should be | their re-engagement or re-enlistment took 
asked to come out in connection with a| place. But it was found that a number 
contemplated mobilisation of Guards this | of men received the bounty and did not 
year. I am asked : “ Why not call them| come up at the subsequent training. 
out, and why not alter the law toenable From our knowledge of human nature, 
you todo so?” This is a matter requir- that is what we might have expected. 
ing great deliberation. Our Reserve men | Now, however, unless a man re-engages 
may have difficulty in finding employ- at the training, he cannot receive his re- 
ment. A Committee of the House is | engagement bounty until the subsequent 
now investigating that question. But I | assembly of his regiment. As 
am satisfied that that difficulty might be | recruits, they formerly received £1 of 
increased in a manifold degree were we their £2 bounty on the termination of 
to make them liable to be called away | their drill on enlistment, or on joining 
from their vocations at the sweet will of the Regular Army; whereas now they 
the Secretary of State, and in obedience only receive 10s. This had a very little 
to some possibly trivial military necessity. | appreciable effect in deterring Militia 
With regard to the Militia, those mem-j recruits from joining the Army, but it 
bers of the Committee who listened to me | has had a considerable effect in bringing 
last year will remember that I said that | more men up to the training. Both of 
restrictions had been placed on Militia | these alterations in the payment of the 
recruiting at the end of 1893. These’ bounty will effect a considerable saving 
restrictions were continued for more than to the public; and will, no doubt, tend 
two months in 1894, and they necessa-' to lessen the number of absentees 
rily had an unfavourable effect upon the|from training. It will thus in- 
numbers enlisted, there being a falling| crease the genuineness and the real 
off of over 12,000 recruits, as compared |efficiency of the Militia force as 


with the previous year. The restrictions,|shown in the numbers enrolled. The 
I may say, were the suspension of the) percentage of these absentees fell last 
enlistment of growing lads between 17 | year for Militiamen generally from 109 
and 18 years of age, and the raising at | to 8-7, and for recruits from 23:1 to 


Mr, Campbell-Bannerman, 
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18-9; and I hope it will continue to 
diminish. I am sorry to say that there 
is a growing deficiency of officers, espe- 
cially in the Artillery Militia. This 
may be in some measure due to the re- 
duced number of artillery commissions 
now allotted to Militia subalterns ; but 
—speaking for myself, with the strong 
prejudices which I have—I can hold out 
no hope of any change in this respect. 
The Royal Military Academy, in fact, 
supplies as many young officers as we re- 
quire ; and I must frankly disclaim any 
personal favour for the Militia entrance 
tothe Army. I am not sure that the 
couple of years that these young men go 
through a few weeks’ training with 
Militia regiments, in which they can 
take only a passing interest, are always 
well-spent years. And when I think of 
the labour required, for preparation on 
the part of candidates at the open com- 
petitive examination, and the expense 
which that preparation imposes on 
parents, I am not at all disposed, in 
justice to them, to extend the easier and 
cheaper modes of access to the com- 
missioned ranks. During 1893, 13 
Militia battalions were trained in bri- 
gade at Aldershot and five at Strensall. 
Now, Ido not know whether many hon. 
Members have been present on an occa- 
sion when Line and Militia battalions— 
as often happens, now that under the 
territorial system they are so closely 
connected—act in co-operation. If they 
have, they must have been struck with 
the incongruity when a fine Militia 
regiment, excellent in discipline and 
in physique, and with every reason to 
be proud of itself, goes past with no 
better head-dress than the Glengarry or 
the forage cap, while the line battalions 
have the full dress helmet. I have said 
that this is incongruous ; but it is worse, 
for it is felt to mark some degree of in- 
feriority, and on active service the effect 
might go beyond mere sentiment. I am 
not one who would care much about a 
difference in a strap or a button, or in 
the colour of a trimming ; but so glaring 
a difference in head-gear, conspicuous at 
a distance, ought surely to be avoided. 
Iam therefore happy to say that I hope 
in the coming year to make a beginning 
with the issue of helmets to the Militia, 
and the clothing vote will enable us to 
make the issue to about 25,000 men, 
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Of the Yeomanry we continue to re- 
ceive satisfactory reports; the smaller 
corps are disappearing and larger and 
more efficient corps are improving in 
drill and discipline. There is especially 
an improvement in musketry, and my 
friends who serve in the force will be 
pleased, and perhaps relieved, to know 
that the contingent allowance is now 
settled for three years and will be £3 to 
those who pass out of the third class in 
musketry and 30s. for those who do not. 
Turning to the Volunteers, this popular, 
and I would say characteristic, element 
in our defensive force is stronger than it 
has ever been. The numbers enrolled 
were 227,741 in 1893, 231,368 in 1894. 
The higher-grant eflicients rose from 
217,900 to 223,972, the lower-grant 
efficients fell from 1,211 to 871, while 
the numbers at inspection were in 1894 
200,693 ; in fact, to use a slang phrase, 
it was “a record year.” During 1894 
62,218 Volunteers attended brigade 
camps. Now I have no doubt they 
derived great benefit; I have no doubt 
that others who formed a regimental 
camp derived benefit from doing so ; but, 
on the other hand, it has been repre- 
sented to me, on the part of a consider- 
able body of opinion among Scottish 
Volunteers—and the Committee will 
forgive me if I deem them among the 
best—that they hold brigade camps, and 
still more regimental camps, to be little 
better than a picnic [‘* Oh !”|—well, that 
is their strong opinion—and that they 
derive more good from visits, even at 
wide intervals, to a camp of instruction, 
such as Aldershot or Strensall, where 
they can work with, and learn from, 
regular troops, than from any series, 
however continuous, of local and partial 
exercises. That is what is pointed out 
to me on behalf of a considerable body 
of men. They therefore wish that the 
money which would be spent upon 
allowances for local camps should be con- 
centrated on the rarer and more costly 
expense of a visit toa camp of instruc- 
tion. Now I will tell the Committee 
my idea on this subject. It is that with 
the most voluntary of all voluntary 
forces we must suit all tastes, all 
tempers, and all circumstances. I 
therefore would try, while leaving 
facilities for local camps to those 
whom they best suit, to gratify the 
more aspiring ambition of those who 
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wish to travel, even from Land’s End; At present, although we are able to 
or John o’ Groat’s, in order to enjoy) accept the offer of a Volunteer, the 
what they consider a higher training ; | Secretary of State cannot accept ‘their 
and I hope some steps towards this may ‘service as a body. I hope that some 
be possible. I do not wish to impose any |further step in this direction may be 
sort of uniformity or to put any impedi-| taken. The Committee recommend that 
ments in the way of forming regimental Volunteers when under arms and in 
camps, but if a regiment find it more uniform should be subject to military 
beneficial to themselves, owing to their|/law. Again I would say that, however 
merits or their faults, to proceed more) reasonable this provision may seem to 
rarely to a training centre and get the some ardent gentlemen, I doubt its being 
benefit of being under Line officers and palatable to some even of the ablest and 
trained by brigadiers of the Line, seeing hardest-working members of the force ; 

and copying the work of the Regular and I observe that the Committee them- 
forces, then I think, by the help of the| selves say that the commanding officer 
railway companies, we may be able to| already possesses ample powers to deal 
indulge that wish. The long-service| with offenders, and this is surely the 
medal has been now issued, and I rejoice better solution. With regard to general 
that this recognition has been given, | meetings, I hope that the difficulty 
though somewhat tardily, to men who pointed out will be got over by an 
have served their country well. I hope| amendment of the Volunteer Regula- 
that the conditions are now acceptable, | tions. We propose to adopt an impor- 
and [ think I deserve the congratula-| tant recommendation of the Committee 
tions of the Committee on having yielded and amend the Military Lands Act so 
one concession after another until, to the as to permit a Volunteer Corps or Local 
best of my knowledge, there is nothing | Authority to borrow from the Public 
left to yield. On the subject of the | Works Commissioners on the security of 
Volunteers I wish to add that I have | their buildings as they have been con- 
considered with all care and respect the structed. This will prove a considerable 
recommendations of the Select Com-| boon, I think. Now I come to the tran 
mittee which sat last year under the| sport vote, and the question of transport 
able presidency of my hon. Friend near | naturally suggests ships. Are there any 
me (Mr. Woodall). After weighing | hon. Members present who will join me 
their report and the evidence received | in dropping a tear over the official grave 
by the Committee, I have come to the | of that venerable vessel the Assistance! 
conclusion, with the complete concur-/| In the vote for provisions the Estimates 
rence of my military advisers, which I| are framed upon the low market prices 
will now state. I shrink from any alter-| which have ruled for a number of years, 
ation of the conditions under which| which show no immediate sign of any 
Volunteers can be called out ; I shrink | considerable move. In forage particu- 
from substituting ‘“‘ National danger and | larly, for which as an exception the 
emergency ” for “Actual or apprehended | drought of 1893 caused high prices in 
invasion ” as the occasion on which this | 1893-4, the large crop of 1894, with the 
can be done. This may not please some | open winter of that year, has provided 
of the most forward spirits of the Volun- | abundant stocks for 1895, and the sum 
teers, among whom I recognise my hon. | required has greatly fallen—it is reduced 
and gallant Friend (Colonel Howard | by about 25 per cent., contributing, as I 
Vincent); but Iam more cautious. I am | have said, a considerable sum of money 
much mistaken if such an alteration would | which we can spend on other purposes. 
not give rise to uneasiness among many | Coming to the Clothing Vote, let me say 
Volunteers who have business engage-|at once that I underestimated the 
ments which would be suspended by|amount required last year, and I 
invasion, but might not be affected by|have now to increase the Vote by 
circumstances included in the vaguer| £52,000. I assume fully the blame, not 
phrase | of “National danger or emer-|for the amount required this year s0 
gency.” I am, however, willing to con- much as for the insufficient sum taken 
sider whether fuller powers should not last year, and my excuse, such as it is, 
he taken to accept the voluntary offer of is twofold. In the first place, we had a 
service asa way of meeting the difficulty. | large stock in hand at the beginning of 
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the year ; and, in the second place, we 
had a very energetic and ambitious 
Director of Clothing, and I counted too 
much even upon his well-known powers. 
After all you cannot make bricks without 
straw, and the best of all possible 
directors cannot furnish clothing without 
money. The new system of issue 
of clothing to troops is in full 
operation and is working quite success- 
fully. Under it, as hon. Members will 
recollect, the soldier retains his old 
clothing (except his greateoat and 
helmet), and a cash allowance is made 
for clothing when the soldier makes 
it last beyond the prescribed time. 
The annual April issue has _ been 
abolished, and issues are now made on 
the anniversary of enlistment. A new 
system of account also is in operation, 
and is working well. Perhaps it is 
hardly necessary for me now to go into 
details. A system of inspection of 
regimental clothing stocks is now fully 
developed. A trained Staff for in- 
spection has been provided, units in 
the United Kingdom have been mapped 
out for periodical inspection, surprise 
visits are made, and units leaving for 
or arriving from abroad are inspected 
on departure or arrival. This, it is to 
be observed, has been cordially wel- 
comed by commanding officers. Shorter 
and simpler clothing regulations have 
been published. The new regulations 
are about a quarter of the size of the 
old book, and greater freedom of action 
is allowed to commanding officers in the 
matter of clothing. War reserves have 
at last been put on a sound footing. 
A definite standard has been authorised 
which includes clothing for the whole of 
the Army Reserve, besides sufticient 
clothing to put the Militia into the 
field. Complete supplies of clothing 
and necessaries for an expeditionary 
force will shortly be in store. Money 
is now provided to fully complete all 
deficiencies, and a staff has been created 
for specially matching the reserve stock, 
which will be ear-marked so as to avoid 
depletion and deterioration, and storage 
accommodation has been improved and 
increased with a view to ensuring 
rapidity of despatch. I think that this 
will give much satisfaction to the 
Committee. Further, the transport 
arrangements have been improved and 
cheapened, Water carriage will in 
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future be employed as much as possibl.. 
in cases where time is not afirst considera- 
tion. Arrangements are being made with 
the railway companies for rapid despatch 
of goods without the intervention 
of middlemen, and an expert with 
military training has been supplied by 
the Director of Clothing to supervise 
transport arrangements. The arrange- 
ments which have been made by the 
Director of Clothing, and which I have 
sanctioned, will result in placing for the 
first time the whole of the railway 
system of the country—that is, the 
finest railway organisation in the world 
—in direct and immediate touch with 
the Clothing Department, thus ensuring 
the immediate despatch and rapid de- 
livery of clothing in case of mobilisation. 
There has also been a great improvement 
in the system of storing clothing, and 
simplifying matters in the event of 
mobilisation. Patterns are being over- 
hauled with a view to improvement 
where necessary, and to greater uni- 
formity. If the Committee do not think 
these details beneath notice I will men- 
tion a few instances. Cavalry pantaloons 
and boots have, at increased cost, been 
greatly improved; better serge and 
khaki drill for foreign clothing is being 
introduced ; an improved infantry great- 
coat has come into issue, and endeavours 
are being made to obtain a lighter and 
more flexible infantry boot; also to 
introduce a more useful and _ sightly 
helmet than the present one for the 
Field and Garrison Artillery. Provision 
has been made for the issue of khaki 
to the garrison at Malta at a cost of 
about £5,000, and the Malta Militia will 
be furnished with greatcoats. Valises of 
a new pattern will be supplied to the 
Field Artillery. A considerable sum 
has been allotted for the provision of 
improved cloth for the field-service cap, 
the present quality having been generally 
complained of. Experiments are being 
made in aluminium for mess tins and 
similiar articles. This will show that 
the Department has been active in the 
past year. After the conversation of last 
night, I am happy to be able to add that 
employment at Pimlico is found for Re- 
servists to the very fullest possible extent. 
Except for technical posts, only men 
who have served in the Army or Navy 
are now taken on. Already about half 
of those employed are ex-soldiers, and 
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the number increases yearly as vacancies 
occur. Another important fact is this— 
an Army Order has been issued this 
month authorising, within certain limits, 
the sale to soldiers of necessaries. 
Formerly, if a soldier required any small 
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article, such as a toothbrush, it had to| 


got through the ordinary forms, and be 
debited here and there, and there was a 
great deal of fuss about it. It is 
believed that the change, which has been 
well received, will prove a boon to the 
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heavier gun, and the latter is about to be 
| increased in value by the introduction of 
a 15lb. shell. This, again, is due to 
cordite, since, now that the charge of 
_4lb. of powder can be abandoned for one 
of less than a pound of cordite, the 
weight thus gained can be put into the 
shell, and thus a more powerful projectile 
can be given without adding to the weight 
of the gun behind the team. A slightly 
altered system of rifling has enabled us 





soldier and a relief to the accounting to make barrels for rifles and for Maxim 
officer. It may seem a small matter, | guns which are serviceable after having 
but, after all, these apparently trivial | fired many more rounds than formerly. 
reforms do a great deal to increase| Considerable progress is being made in 
the soldier’s comfort and contentment.| the provision of armament, and an ad- 
Turning now to material of war, pro- vance is to be noted in the power of both 
perly so called, I believe that in the past guns and projectiles and in the simpli- 
year, and in our provision for the coming | fication of the mountings. A new time 
year, we are well keeping pace with the | fuze adopted for field artiliery is a great 
march of scientific improvement. The! improvement upon any of its predecessors, 
last year has been marked by a general | and the difficulty which was at one time 
advance in artillery material, of which I| experienced in sealing the vent of guns 
will give some of the most remarkable fired with cordite, and thus preventing 
instances. The use of wire in the con-| erosion, has been altogether overcome. 
struction of guns has enabled us to make | In the coming year we shall make the 
ordnance of exceptional power, with the first step towards a new siege train, by 
result. that, whereas a few years ago a ordering two batteries of 6 inch B.L. 
muzzle velocity of 2,000 foot-seconds | howitzers, which are pieces of exceptional 
was accepted as being suflicient, we have | power, considering their small weight. 
now guns of 2,300, 2,500, and shall | Tn my memorandum I announce the 
have some of 2,600 and 2,800 foot-|intention to provide one additional 
seconds. The accuracy of guns has| battery to the new horse artillery gun, 
likewise increased. For example, the | of which we have now only one battery. 





12in. gun threw three rounds, at a 
range of 2,000 yards, through a hole a 
little larger than the shot, while at a 
range of over 10,000 yards the mean 
error in range of three rounds was only 
15 yards. I think these are remark- 
able proofs of the extraordinary strides 
that have been made in_ scientific 
gunnery. 
a great extent, to be ascribed to cordite, 
the use of which has developed, with the 
result that we have last year fired charges 
as large as 16741b. The bursting charges 


Both of these results are, to | 


It is not often that a Minister has the 
pleasure of improving upon his own pro- 
mise ; but I am in that position. Instead 
of one, I propose to provide three addi- 
tional batteries, and this, I am sure, the 
Committee will be pleased to learn. 
Another battery of field howitzers will 
also be provided, and the armaments of 
several important stations will be com- 
pleted. The materials of the field artil- 
lery will be fitted with all the latest 
improvements, anda considerable number 
of batteries will be changed from shaft 





of our shells have been increased, owing | to pole draught. Arrangements will also 
to the additional capacity which can be| be made to supply Artillery, Militia, and 
obtained from shell of a given weight if Volunteers with a certain number of 
made of cast steel when compared with depression range-finders, in order that 
cast iron, since the strength of the | they may receive instruction in their use. 


former allows the walls to be made/| As regards the new rifle, I will explain 
thinner. Additional power in pro- to the Committee precisely how that 


jectiles will shortly be given by the| matter now stands. The whole of the In- 

use of high explosives as bursting fantryhave been re-armed with thefollow- 

charges. The light gun of the horse | ing exceptions:—the 2nd Battalion North 

artillery has shown itself on the|Lancashire Reigment, fhe 1st Royal 
| 


Mr. Campbell-Bannerman. 
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Sussex Regiment, and the 2nd Lincoln. | contribution from the War Department 
As regards the first two battalions, | towards the cost of drainage and water 


they are stationed 


in Ireland, and| supply at Gibraltar. 


I have mentioned 


have not been re-armed up to the/the barrack loan. The progress of works 
present on account of want of large | under it continues steady and satisfactory, 
accommodation, but that we hope will|the average annual expenditure being 


soon be provided, and the arms are ready | about £600,000. 
| time £3,000,000 have been authorized, 


for them. As regards the third battalion, 
it is now on its way home from Singapore, 


and orders have been given for it to be. 
re-armed on its arrival in England. As| 


to the Militia, orders have been given 
for all battalions in Great Britain to be 
re-armed with the new rifle. If range 


accommodation is not available, bat-| 


talions are to carry out their musketry 
practice with Martini-Henry rifles. To 
enable them to do this, they are allowed 
to retain 100 or 200 of those rifles. As 
regards Ireland, orders have been issued 
for nine Militia battalions only to be re- 
armed, the Field Marshal Commanding 
the Forces saying that range accommoda- 
tion cannot be provided for more during 
1895. Speaking generally, the only ob- 
stacle in the way of the entire re-arming 
of Line and Militia battalions is lack of 
range accommodation, as to which I shall 
have something to say further on. As 
members will see, there is a large diminu- 
tion in this Vote for warlike stores, due 
to our requirements being in great 
measure completed. On the Works Vote 
there is, on the contrary, a considerable 
increase. Of this £55,800 is the addition 
to the sinking fund for repayment of 
expenditure under the barracks loan. 
Then there is the constant demand 
for sanitary repairs and adaptations, 
which, with old buildings as their field, 
are pressing and growing, and with 
which it is difficult to cope. Let me give 
as instances—Aldershot, £3,000 ; Wind- 
sor, £3,500 ; Belfast, £2,000; Ashton, 
£2,800; Canterbury, £3,000 ; Woolwich, 
£5,000 ; Bermuda, £3,900; Netley, 
£6,500. And I would call attention to 
the large sums, no less than £357,700, 
for maintenance-—a service which it 
would be the worst possible economy to 
stint. The chief new services are the 
increase in barrack accommodation in 
St. Lucia, and the commencement of 
& military hospital in Hong-kong, in 
place of the hospital ship Meeanee, which 
has been reported unfit for the purpose. 
Other services are the purchase of land 
for artillery and rifle ranges, notably at 
Kilbride in the Dublin district, and a 





Up to the present 


and nearly £2,400,000 actually paid. 
The Corporation of Dublin have agreed, 
for the purpose of carrying out their 
sewage scheme, to purchase Pigeon- 
house Fort, and the purchase-money 
will be employed in the provision of 
accommodation in or near Dublin, to 
take the place of the buildings sur- 
rendered, as a central store for Ireland. 
I am glad that this—I will not say 
quarrel, but difficulty, has been arranged 
in a manner satisfactory to the Dublin 
Corporation, as well as to us. We were 
anxious to assist them and further their 
drainage scheme ; but it was impossible 
for us to surrender useful and necessary 
accommodation without some equivalent. 
I must say now a word or two on the 
subject of ranges. I have never dis- 
guised the serious effect of our deficiency 
in this respect, which is indeed palpable, 
for an improved rifle is of little advan- 
tage if the men who are to use it are 
not trained in it. The sum of £20,000 
taken in previous years, and now repeated, 
enables us to make a gradual provision. 
But I should not have been contented 
with this, and would have proposed that 
it should be largely increased had I not 
had in view a project whereby a very 
material increase will, I hope, be made 
to our training facilities. I trust I shall 
be able to speak more explicitly when 
this Vote itself comes before the Com- 
mittee. I am obliged to the Committee 
for listening so patiently to what I am 
afraid was a very dreary story. But in 
submitting these Estimates I have two 
final observations which I desire to offer 
to the Committee. The first I address 
to it in the capacity of the Secretary for 
War, as the representative in this House 
of that great Service with whose admin- 
istration it is one of the greatest honours 
and pleasures of my life to have been 
so long connected. I see letters in the 
newspapers from persons who apparently 
think themselves very ingenious because 
they have made the discovery that this 
year the Navy Estimates actually exceed 
the Army Estimates in amount, and 
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forthwith they wrote to The Times an-| general concurrence with what had 
nouncing their remarkable discovery. | fallen from him, he desired to refer to 
Well, Sir, I am certain of my ground | one or two important matters to which 
when I say that the officers of the Army, | the right hon. Gentleman had made no 
high and low, from the Commander-in- | allusion in his statement. It would be 
Chief and the distinguished soldiers sur- | in the recollection of the Committee that 
rounding him, downwards to the lower | last year there was a most important dis- 
ranks, have no fault to find with that | cussion on the organisation of the naval 
fact. On the contrary, they approve of | and military services of the country, and 
it; they rejoice in it. They recognise|that on that occasion a pledge was 
that the Navy fills the first place in our | given by the right hon. Gentleman, after 
national defence, and they applaud the|a speech from the right hon. Member 


policy of maintaining it in full strength 
for its high duties. My second observa- 
tion is made rather as a Cabinet 
Minister than as Minister for War. 
We are well aware of the great burden 
upon the people of this country which 
the sum demanded this year for the two 
Services involve. It is not with a light 
heart or without grave reason that we 
make our proposals. But we believe 
this large expenditure to be necessary in 
the interest of the security of the Em- 
pire. We are satisfied that, under the 
close and ever closer supervision which 
our financial business, as well as _ the 
professional duties of the Army and 
Navy, now undergo, an ever increasing 
value is obtained for the provision 


for the Forest of Dean, that he would 
take this subject under his special atten- 
tion. They heard from the Civil Lord 
of the Admiralty on Monday that some 
progress had been made in the general 
survey which it was hoped the Com- 
mittee of the Cabinet would take, but 
the hon. Gentleman told them that, not 
being a member of the Cabixet himself, 
he could not tell the Committee what 
|had been the nature of that progress, 
and to what extent the pledge given had 
been carried out. Now, the right hon. 
Gentleman had just told them that this 
was a vital question. He had told them, 
in general terms, that great strides had 
been made in it during the last few 
years, and he assured them that a satis- 








made, and we know that in making] factory working had been obtained of 
this provision we shall be supported by | the Joint Naval and Military Committee. 
the general sense of the British people.| He was entitled to ask the right hon. 

Mr. BRODRICK (Guildford) said,|Gentleman what he meant by it. He 
he was sure that every member of the understood that the Joint Naval and 
Committee who had listened to the) Military Committee was a Committee 
right hon. Gentleman would admit| composed of officers of both Services, 
that a more practical, straightforward,|who met to consider difficult questions 
and explicit statement in connection | referred to them by the Secretary of 
with the Army had never been placed State. That was a most valuable Com- 
before the House, and the right hon. | mittee; its deliberations were most im- 
Gentleman would especially have the portant, and were necessary to the 
sympathy of the Committee in the| proper handling of the two Services. 
remarks with which he concluded his | But they had asked for something more 
observations. It had been, no doubt, a| than that. In the course of the Debate 
relief and a satisfaction to the Com-/|last year it was agreed that the system 
mittee to hear that though large addi-| which had obtained up to that time, 


tional sums had been demanded for the | 


Navy this year, there was no reduction 
in the Estimates for the Army. That 
had not been the experience of previous 
years, and no more unfortunate doctrine 
could be maintained than that the Army 
should suffer because the necessities of 
the Navy became greater. He had no 
intention of following the right hon. 
Gentleman into the numerous points he 
had thought it necessary to raise, but, 
on the other hand, while expressing 


Mr. Campbell-Bannerman, 


by which a Committee of the Cabinet 
occasionally met to discuss and decide 
disputed points between the Army and 
Navy, was not a sufficient interposition 
by the Cabinet in those affairs, and it 
was asked that this Committe of the 
Cabinet should have permanent records 
and confidential advisers. Then it might 
be assumed that the Cabinet would have 
the real points and difficulties properly 
put before them. ‘The leader of the 
Opposition put this request in definite 
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terms, and it was not too much to say 
that the right hon. Gentleman the Secre- 
tary of State for War approved the view 
that was then taken. Well, what hap- 
pened now! Had such a Committee 
of the Cabinet been permanently estab- 
lished? Did the Committee take a 
general survey of the whole question, or 
only sit to decide disputed points? Were 
any minutes of the meetings—any per- 
manent records—now kept which might 
be passed on from one Cabinet to 
another, and which future Cabinets— 
having in view the same objects as the 
present Cabinet, and without political 
views—could consult? It would be 
reassuring if the right hon. Gentleman 
gave the Committee satisfactory assur- 
ances on those points. He had been 
much disappointed at the speech and 
memorandum of the right hon, Gentle- 
man, and also at the Estimates them- 
selves, in reference to the question of 
the provision of stores. The right hon. 
Gentleman had told the Committee the 
additions he proposed to make to the 
Horse Artillery, but he had not told 
them whether he had made a further 
provision for a reserve of guns for the 
new batteries which he proposed to 
establish. It could not be seen from the 
Estimates whether he was using the 
present reserve of guns to create the 
new batteries. If a reserve was not 
provided, then they would be making 
of the guns a sort of stage army. He 
saw that the total amount demanded for 
the equipment and reserve of the field 
artillery in the present year showed a 
decrease of £3,000 on the Estimates of 
last year, and that fact was not, in his 
cpinion, at all satisfactory. But there 
was a more serious matter, and it was in 


“Seegard to the small arm ammunition. 


He brought this question before the 
right hon. Gentleman last year, and 
pointed out then that an adequate re- 
serve of ammunition ought to be made. 
He was appalled to find that this year 
no provision whatever had been made 
“fer such a reserve. This was a subject 
on which they had a right to press for 
information ; for if hon. Members com- 
pared the numbers of troops which 
could be put in the field in case of in- 
vasion with the number of rounds of 
small arm ammunition available, he did 
not hesitate to say that the House of 
Commons would take more interest in 
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this matter than it had hitherto done. 
There would, he thought, be a feeling of 
disappointment that the re-arming of the 
Militia with the magazine rifle had gone 
on so slowly. The original scheme cer- 
tainly contemplated the re-arming of the 
whole of the Militia and the whole of the 
infantry Volunteers by this time, not 
necessarily with the magazine rifle, but 
with a rifle of the same calibre as the 
magazine rifle. He had hoped the right 
hon. Gentleman would say something on 
the question of the colonial contributions. 
A great deal of discussion had taken 
place in the Press, especially in the 
Colonial Press, on the subject during the 
last 12 months, and he should like to 
hear that the investigations which took 
place two or three years ago showed that 
the treatment of the Colonies was liberal, 
and not injurious to them. He con- 
gratulated the right hon. Gentleman on 
the decision he had taken to increase the 
Artillery. The reduction of the Horse 
Artillery seven or eight years ago had 
caused a great deal of feeling in the 
Army, and had been a subject of con- 
tinuous criticism from that time. That 
reduction of the batteries of horse 
artillery was, on the whole, unfortunate. 
He could not go into the reasons for 
that reduction without giving pain to 
persons still living. No man was more 
unwilling to take the step than the late 
Mr. Stanhope, but it was forced upon him. 
It was represented to him as the most 
important reason for that step that 


the horse artillery was in excess 
of the proportion it should bear 
to the rest of the troops. That 


want of proportion no longer existed, 
and he was glad the right hon. Gentle- 
man had realised that, and had gone 
back upon the previous decision. The 
Secretary of State and the Director of 
Clothing were to be congratulated on 
the improvement that had taken place 
with regard to the Army clothing. That 
improvement showed that they had taken 
to heart the fear expressed by the hon. 
Member for Preston that in the event of 
an outbreak of war the arrangements for 
the transport of clothing would break 
down. The right hon. Gentleman was 
also to be congratulated on his decision 
in regard to the calling out of the Volun- 
teers not to change the words “threatened 
invasion” to thesuggested words “national 
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danger or emergency.” It was his mis- 
fortune to endeavour to carry a measure 
destined to make that change; and the 
reception given to it, not only by Volun- 
teer colonels, but by experienced Mili- 
tary officers like the late General Hamley, 
was such that the Government decided 
not to proceed with it. He hoped that, 
as the Estimates had been maintained 
very much in the position in which they 
were last year, the right hon. Gentleman 
would have every facility for carrying 
them within a reasonable time. 

*Sr C. W. DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean) said, he did not share 
the optimistic views of the Secretary of 
State or the hon. Gentleman. The 
right hon. Gentleman laughed at those 
who desired to make large reforms of 
system. But even in that part of the 
speech of the Secretary of State there 
was a large admission and concession to 
the reforming element. The right hon. 
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country, and in the House itself, be- 
tween what might be called the two 
schools on this question. There was a 
great deal to be said for the position 
which the Secretary of State had con- 
sistently taken up. Any Member of 
the House put at the head of the War 
Office would hesitate in disturbing the 
existing system because of the im- 
|mense difficulty in replacing it by 
‘a completely successful new one. But 
|there were others who felt that in 
Army matters, as in foreign and colonial 
matters, we were getting into the habit 
of treating all that existed as the 
‘best that was possible, and of not 
attempting to make changes which 
were really justified by the facts. 
The Secretary of State for War was un- 
doubtedly very disinclined tomove. He 
said that Mr. Knox, the Accountant- 
General of the Army, might be classed 
‘as an Army reformer. Thet threw a 











Gentleman said that the want of plan, | certain light on the opinions of the 
which had been alleged with more or less | Secretary of State for War. The pre- 
truth to exist a few years ago, had been | sent Pope was, he believed, under the 
remedied by the Joint Committee of the | impression that he was an ecclesiastical 
two Services and the Committee of the reformer, but that opinion was not shared 
Cabinet. This was an admission that! except by those in the immediate sur- 
the institution of these two Committees | roundings of his Holiness. The Secre- 
had brought about a joint view of the| tary of State asked the Committee to 
question of national defence which the! sanction an increase in the number of 
Hartington Commission had pointed out | guns. A few years ago the Committee 
to be wanting. 'was asked to sanction a decrease. On 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : | whose responsibility was that advice 
When I spoke of being reluctant to dis-| given? An hon. Member on the front 
turb the present system, I meant the | Bench opposite told them he could not 
existing system of the organisation of the | say, as, if he did, it might hurt the feel- 
Army. My right hon. Friend is speak-|ings of certain living persons. Surely 
ing of the administration of the Army--- | this wobbling in a very few years on a 
the relation between the Army and the question of very great importance illus- 
Navy, and so forth. On that ground I trated the want of system and the 
am a Reformer. I signed the Harting-| necessity for some responsible advice in 
ton Report. That reform has not yet | connection with the Army. In the event 
heen accomplished, but when it has been | of war it had been contemplated by high 
accomplished I should be quite in favour | authorities that two complete Army 


of waiting to see whether the reformed 
system would work or not. 
*Sir C. DILKE said, he was very glad 


corps would have to be sent from this 
country to India. In the event of sucha 
| call upon our resources, our Army at home 


to hear the right hon. Gentleman’s clear |—if, indeed, we needed such an Army to 
explanation. With regard to the Com-| guard against invasion and could not 
mittee of the Cabinet, the Civil Lord of | rely upon our sea forces—was very short 
the Admiralty told them that since last | of artillery for the support of our 
year it had been in operation, and he | enormous body of half-trained infantry. 
claimed that it was an important new|We were very far short of what we 
departure. Therefore it must be, at all ought to have in mobile field guns, and the 
events, an extension of the pre-existing | more doubtful our force was for defence 
system. There was a very wide dif-| the more necessary was it for us to have 
ference of opinion in all parts of the a quantity of well-trained mobile artillery. 


Mr. Campbell-Bannerman. 
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When the right hon. Gentleman said 
that he was going to get a portion of the 
increase from the depéts, he was counting 
in the increase a number of guns at 
Woolwich which had been always 
reckoned as a part of our national 
defence. It was satisfactory, however, 
to note that in the present instance 
the Secretary for War had informed the 
Committee of the authority upon which 
he proposed the increase—namely, Sir 
Redvers Buller and General Lloyd. The 
Committee might also congratulate them- 
selves upon another matter mentioned in 
the statement of the right hon. Gentle- 
man. He spoke of the probability of 
our being able shortly to use high— 
explosive shells. Reticence on such a 
matter could be well understood ; at the 
same time, he did not much believe in it, 
because he had always found that foreign 
Governments knew about our experi- 
ments and failures in such matters. 
For example, the failures at Lydd had 
been published abroad. If our successes 
were not known abroad our failures, at 
any rate, were known there. It was, 
however, an interesting point that there 
was hope of our shortly coming into line 
with Germany and France on the ques- 
tion of high explosive shells. In view, 
however, of the fact that the French 
Minister of Marine had recently stated 
that itmight shortly be possible to doaway 
with very heavy guns at sea and to use 
high explosive shells in smaller guns, he 
thought this country was far behind its 
neighbours in regard to this matter. 
The Secretary for War, in the closing 
words of his speech, had alluded to the 
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spent more upon its land forces than 
France, Germany, or Russia, although 
the last-named Power maintained more 
than 1,000,000 of men with the standards 
upon a peace footing. The reason which 
was always given for this was that we 
had no conscription, but he believed that, 
apart from the question of conscription, 
the expenditure upon our Army was at 
a vastly higher rate than that in other 
countries. He had formerly put for- 
ward suggestions for a certain arrange- 
ment between the Indian and Home 
Services. These had been criticised, 
and, he would admit, to a- certain 
extent broken down. But Lord Roberts 
and other authorities far more com- 
petent than himself had made other 
suggestions, leaving the United Kingdom 
partially separate from the Indian sys- 
tem, and these if adopted would, he 
believed, prove cheaper for India and 
more effective for the United Kingdom 
than present arrangements, and were 
well worthy of consideration. It was 
an open secret that the most witty of 
the colleagues of the Secretary for War 
had described our system as resembling 
a man who keeps 20 horses in his stable, 
but who is hardly able to send a gig to 
meet a friend arriving at the station, 
‘and who, if a carriage and pair 
'was required, was unable to turn 
‘it out and was compelled to hire. 
'We had an immense nominal force, 
‘almost equal to that of one of the great 
Continental Powers, but we could only 
| show for it an organised force of about 
‘two corps in India. All the rest was 
/more or less chaos ; and possibly, after 





very large character of the demand made | six weeks or two months of prepara- 
on the country in the present year. | tion, we might organise another force of 
These were, in fact, the heaviest peace|two corps at home. We differed from 
estimates ever laid before this country. | Continental countries in this—that we 
Probably our expenditure on sea and | did not train our officers by giving them 
land would be from £56,000,000 to | the opportunity of dealing with men in 





£58,000,000, while next year it would 
reach the latter figure at the least. 


reached. The country would vote the 
money willingly enough if it could be 
led to feel that it was getting value for 
its money. Generally speaking, he 
believed that the country did feel this 


With | 
the expenditure in the colonies, it would | 
come to nearly £60,000,000, and after | 
next year that figure would at least be | 


large bodies, and thus obtaining expe- 
rience of some of the conditions of actual 
warfare. We had cavalry regiments of 
fron 220 to 240 horses of military 
age stationed in the manufacturing 
towns of Lancashire. But single regi- 
ments of this description were hardly 
|more than squadrons, and nothing but 
| political reasons in the past had led 
to this dispersal of our cavalry force. 


in regard to the Navy, but as regards We could not have cavalry in the Con- 
the Army that impression did not, tinental sense unless these regiments 
in his belief, prevail. This country were trained together. He would not 
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compare this country with the great 
Continental Powers, but he would take 
a small Power which, in a military sense, 
was as small and old-fashioned as our- 
selves—he meant Belgium. A few years 
ago Belgium had, in all, eight cavalry 
regiments dispersed in all parts of the 
country. Within the last few years 
these eight cavalry regiments had been 
brought to two stations, four to one and 
four to the other ; and the strength had 
been brought up to 3,000 men and 3,000 
horses of military age at each station. 
Under conditions of this sort you could 
do something with cavalry ; but here we 
were still going on under the old 
wretched system, with the men scattered 
about in many places, which had the 
practical effect of throwing away the 
money we spent. Of course, in India 
cavalry occupied a more favourable 
position. Coming to another point, 
he would put a delicate question to 
hon. Members. If names were asked for, 
they could not be given in public; but 
he would ask those who knew anything 
about the present condition of the Army 
whether, in such a matter as selection 
for high command, there was at present 
in our system of military administration 
any security that those we put into posi- 
tions of high command where they were 
able to get military experience, were 
only those men who were fitted for such 
posts, and who would hold command in 
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defence, we should have a system some- 
| thing like that of Switzerland or of our 
colonies. The colonies had adopted a 
system intermediate between our system 
of Volunteering and the system of paid 
armies ; they had Volunteers who were 
paid for the actual time they gave to 
drill, and who returned to their usual 
|avocations. In Switzerland, for a sum 
which did not exceed two millions 
sterling a year, and which, leaving out 
/arms and supplies, would not exceed a 
million a year, they were able to put into 
the field 408 field or mountain guns, and 
by universal admission the force was one 
of the most efficient artillery in the world. 
The Swiss had in the first line 130,000 
men, in the second line 80,000 men, 
and in the Reserve, for which arms and 
clothes were provided, 270,000 men. For 
Home defensive purposes, if we were 
free from the Indian problem, we could 
obtain plenty of men to go through the 
necessary training for less than we were 
spending. The Secretary for War had 
said little about manceuvres, and the 
reference to them in the printed state- 
ment was neither long nor satisfactory. 
The cost of manceuvres on a large scale 
had been the reason given for not having 
them in the past, and last year it was the 
difficulty of obtaining the necessary 
ground in a densely-peopled country. 
Unless we had such manceuvres we could 
not train Generals. Even without a 
great extent of land, there was something 





time of war? It was within the knowledge | to be done, as had been shown in Russia, 
vf hon. Members that within the last year |Germany, and France, by merely moving 
or two high divisional commands in India about large bodies of men. If we merely 
and at home had been given to those | brought the men together, and moved 
who might be very good fellows, but | them from London to the coast, we should 
intellectually were not fitted for com- find ourselves face to face with problems 
mand in time of war. As long as this| which had tried the most eminent com- 
state of facts continued, there was not} manders of Russia, Germany, and 
ground for the cheerful optimism which | France. This year the French would 
marked the present conduct of the War bring into their manceuvres forces num- 
Ottice and the opinions of the Secretary | bering from 120,000 to 125,000 men; 
for War and his immediate predecessors. and they were going to be exercised 
On the general question, if we could | almost entirely in simply marching from 
adopt something like a half-separate|one point to another, which would in- 
system for India, which would consider volve the solution of many problems as to 
Indian needs as far as a portion of our | the writing of orders and as to supplies. 


recruiting went, we should be able to 
adopt for home defence a system that 
would be vastly cheaper than the 
present. The large expenditure on our 
land forces provided something for India 

some reserve for India, and very little 


else. If we had to consider only home 
Sir C. Dilke. 


| Even such movements as were possible on 
our Downs would test the efficiency of our 
Generals and the marching powers of 
‘our men ; and the great distances that 
were from year to year marched by the 
men of foreign armies showed their en- 
durance and the completeness of their 
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organisation—matters i in which it was to| wished to put before the Committee was 


be feared we were falling far behind |this—to take the 10,500 men and to 
them. With conscription and short ser-| divide them into 14 regiments of 750 
vice, the work was made harder on the | strong, each with five squadrons of 150 
contineatthan it could be in thiscountry;|men each. That would give four 
but still our deficiencies were worthy of | squadrons for the purposes of war, and 
the attention of the Secretary for War. |a depét squadron. In this way there 
*Sir F. FITZWYGRAM (Hants, Fare-| would be 14 regiments 600 strong, per- 
ham) said, that he believed the cavalry re- | fectly trained and perfectly fit for war, 
quired thorough reorganisation. Thenum- | and a fifth or reserve squadron of 150, 
ber of men and horses voted by the House! and he for one, both as a cavalry 
was, in his belief, sufficient for all pro-| officer and a man of common sense and 
bable purposes, but the cavalry force was | observation, would much rather have 14 
rendered inefficient by its organisation, | effective regiments than 19 regiments 
which was radically bad. The remedy | which everybody knew to be _ineffec- 
for this evil was plain and clear, though, | tive. Two great objections were 
perhaps, somewhat drastic ; but he had| made to this proposal. The first was 
no doubt that the reform, though long | a sentimental one—namely the breaking, 
needed, would be opposed by the Com-|up of regiments with old and valued 
mander-in-Chief. The number of the / traditions. No one felt that more than 
rank and file on the Estimates for the | he did, but when it became a question of 
cavalry, excluding the three household | absolute necessity for the benefit of the 
regiments, was this year 10,500, divided | cavalry, that ought not to prevail, and 
into 19 regiments. Besides this, there | the change ought to be made at once. 
were nine regiments in India having|The other objection was the thorough 
five squadrons apiece, but, as he heard | distrust of the War Office which was felt 
that they were tolerably efficient, he| by a great many old soldiers, the belief 
should say no more about them. Of| that the War Office would readily accept 
the first 19 regiments referred to only |a reduction in the number of regiments, 
six could be called anything like efficient. | but in a few years, when the Chancellor of 
They were nominally 600 strong, but | the Exchequer was hard up, would reduce 
that would not give more than 500 or|the number of men, and the last state 
450 efficients. The remaining regiments | would be worse than the first. He did not 
were on lower standard, and every | attach any value to this view, for he did 
cavalry officer knew that for purposes | not believe that the House would ever be 
of war they were absolutely useless. It) so wanting in its duty to the country as 
was no doubt the policy years back to/ to allow that to be done. In view of 
maintain weak regiments which could | | the increased amount voted for the 
be augmented in the course of a war. Navy when the necessity arose, he had 
Such a policy as that might have been | no doubt that the House would alw ays 
proper in the days when wars lasted| be willing to vote what was necessary 
seven or perhaps fourteen years ; but| for the Army. He believed the scheme 
such a policy at the present day was |he had proposed was a good one, and he 
absolutely rotten and out of date. What | hoped the Secretary for War, though he 
was the use of a regiment unless it sad was an optimist and saw everything in a 
fit to join a campaign before it was|rosy light, would see that there was 
over? The two great wars within the | some force in what he had said—that 
last 30 years were ‘those between Prussia | without any increased cost to the nation 
and Austria and France and Germany. | and without any increase in numbers, 
In the first the Prussians were under | there was no difficulty in rendering the 
the walls of Vienna in 49 days; and in| cavalry force, which he believed to be 
the second the power of France was|composed of the best officers, non-com- 
broken up in the first five months. In | missioned officers, and men, equal to any 
face of these modern facts, what was | body of cavalry that could be required in 
the use of our cavalry organisation? A | war. There was another point he wished 
system ought to be adopted under which | to mention, and that was in regard to 
every regiment maintained on the Esti- | the reserve cavalry men. In the infantry 
mates should be thoroughly fit to start he believed the reserve man was very 
on a campaign to-morrow. The plan he | useful, because in civil life he kept in 
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work ; in fact, he should think he did a 
great deal more work than the infantry 
soldier in barracks. But the case with 
the reserve cavalryman was quite differ- 
ent. He was employed about horses and 
stables, but they seldom or never mounted 
a horse, and the consequence was that 
after a year or two they became stiff in 
the muscles required for riding. He 
wished to suggest that after being two 
years in the cavalry reserve the cavalry- 
man should be transferred to the infantry 
reserve. It would, no doubt, be objected 
to that that man who had been ac- 
customed to the carbine would not take 
readily to the musket. He did not think 
there was anything in that. Though the 
man who had been using the musket 
found it very difficult to accustom him- 
self to the carbine, the man who could 
shoot with a carbine would find no difti- 
culty with the musket. . But his point 
was, not to keep on paper men who 
could not be depended on for war. As to 
the mounted infantry, he had always 
been a strong advocate of that force, but 
they were not as well trained as they 
ought to be, and the expenditure upon 
them was greater than it need be. In 
the first place 300 or 400 cobs were 
bought, though he believed they turned 
out a pretty good speculation. Then his 
second objection was, that a large number 
of men were sent down to Aldershot to be 
trained by astaff which was much toosmall. 
His third objection was that the system 
was more expensive than was necessary. 
A better plan would be to send, say, 30 
men from an infantry battalion to the 
nearest cavalry regiment for training. 
That should be done as soon as possible 
after the cavalry drill season was over, 
and the training should last from about 
October 8 until December 15. Another 
batch of 30 line men could join the 
cavalry regiment on January 1, and 
stay with it until March 15. This 
would give the men practice in the 
riding-school for two-and-a-half months. 
In London men could be sent in this 
way from the Foot Guards to the regi- 
ments of Household Cavalry, and no ex- 
pense would be entailed. Similarly men 
could be trained with ease with the 
cavalry regiments at Aldershot, Shorn- 
cliffe, and York, and all other cavalry 
head-quarters. The plan could be 
carried out without expense. If it was 
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thought that 30 men were too few to 
Sir fF, Fitzwyyram. 
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send from one regiment in a year to train 
with cavalry, let the number be increased 
to 60. He might be told that the 
cavalry regiments would object to the 
trouble, but he believed himself that no 
cavalry regiment would raise the slightest 
objection to this scheme. In fact, 
cavalry regiments would be glad to have 
these additional men, for in the furlough 
season they were always short of troopers. 

*Sir JOHN LENG (Dundee) said, he 
wished to interpose a very few words 
with reference, not to anything con- 
tained in the admirable statement of the 
right hon. Gentleman, but with refer- 
ence to an omission which he thought was 
made in it. In reply to a question 
recently in the House referring to the 
rapidly diminishing number of the old 
soldiers of the Crimea, the Financial 
Secretary indicated that the right hon. 
Gentleman would make some statement 
on the subject to-day. When the Party 
opposite were in power, a very consider- 
able addition was made to the number 
of these pensioners, but he thought the 
time had now come when the right hon. 
Gentleman might fairly consider whether, 
having in view how rapidly these poor 
fellows were disappearing, he could not 
deal with them as a body, and once for 
all grant them those pensions which 
would be of so much advantage to them 
in their declining years. There was 
another point. Uuder the present con- 
ditions, these pensions were given practi- 
cally only to poor fellows who, if not in 
the workhouse, were approaching it and 
in receipt of outdoor relief. The con- 
dition that they must be in absolutely 
destitute circumstances was really most 
discouraging to the best class of these 
poor men; men who had some slight 
assistance from their friends, or who 
were able to earn three or four shillings 
a week, could not receive a pension. It 
was quite needless to dwell on the desir- 
ableness of such pensions being given. 
He had received only yesterday a letter 
from a distinguished officer who served 
in the Crimea, in which he said : 


‘* More noble, devoted soldiers than my old 
comrades of the Crimea, especially those of the 
winter of 1854-5, never breathed the breath of 
life. Badly fed and overworked, exposed, ill 
clad, to all the rigour of a Russian winter, weak 
and ill in body, but undaunted in spirit, they 
nobly upheld the honour of the Empire against 
the far superior numbers of a brave enemy. 
Exposed in the open under most dangerous and 
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at the point of the bayonet. Owing to the | 
position I then held in my regiment, I knew | 
the men well, how in the midst of their suffer- 
ings and when wounded, they cheered and 
blessed our goud Queen for her sympathy with | 
their sufferings. As it was with my regiment, 
so it was with the others. Devoted and loyal | 
to Queen and country, they nobly performed | 
their duty as British soldiers, and surely now in 
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truth was that this post of adjutant 
was not attractive, and there was ex- 
treme difficulty in inducing suitable 
officers to come forward. The term ad- 
jutant in the case of volunteers did not 
convey exactly the same meaning as it 
did in the case of the regular forces or 
Militia, because there were duties that 





their old age, in their declining days, something | fell upon adjutants of volunteers which 
better than the cold shelter of a workhouse | did not appertain to the same position 
should be provided for them. in the senior Services. Upon the man- 
That was the testimony of a distinguished ner in which an adjutant of volunteers 
officer who saw, from day to day, from imparted instruction depended to a very 
week to week, and from month to month, great extent the amount of attendance at 
in that extraordinary winter what these | drills, and so the efficiency of the regi- 
poor fellows endured and suffered. He ment. The difficulty to which he referred 
could not make an appeal more cogently, | was largely connected with the question 
but he trusted that before the vote was of pounds, shillings, and pence. There 
passed, they would hear from the Secre- was no doubt that it was a disadvantage 
tary of State an intimation that some- to an officer in the Royal Artillery to 
thing more would be done. | accept the position of volunteer adjutant, 

Mr. W. H. MYERS (Winchester) | for the allowances made to him did not 
called attention to the recent fire at cover the expenses which they were 
Winchester Barracks, and asked whe-| intended to meet. It was true that an 
ther the barracks would be re-built.| extra allowance had been granted to 
He understood that the Military Autho- these adjutants by the late Mr. Stan- 
rities had recently been surveying the! hope, but since then an increase of 
site. He believed that at the time of) pay, called “armament pay,” had been 
the fire the control of the water mains given to garrison officers in the Royal 
in the barracks was in the hands of the Artillery, so that the extra allowance 
barrack authorities, and that it was the| had ceased to be an inducement to 
custom to turn off all the valves at four officers to serve as adjutants. The 
o'clock in the afternoon, thus shutting pecuniary position of adjutants ought 
off any inflow of water from the mains. to be improved. If the armament pay, 
He wished to know whether this practice 3s. a day, could be extended to 
was still continued, and whether it pre-| them there would be competition for 
vailed in other barracks, at Portsmouth, | these posts instead of disinclination to 
for example, where there was a fire the accept them. It was undesirable that 
other day. He understood that it was very young artillery officers should 
not the custom at the War Office to in-| be posted to volunteer adjutancies. An 
sure barracks. What, he would like to adjutant of volunteers should have the 
know, was the extent of loss sustained | experience of a captain, as is required 
by the fire at Winchester, and how was) of adjutants of militia. Another reason 
it to he met ? Was there any sinking or for the reluctance of artillery officers 
reserve fund available for the purpose? | to become volunteer adjutants was their 
*Sir E. 8S. HILL (Bristol, 8.) drew|fear that when they rejoined their 
attention to the difficulty of inducing) regiments they might be deemed ignor- 
officers of the Royal Artillery to serve| ant of the latest scientific improve- 
as adjutants of volunteer artillery corps. |ments in artillery. Such fear, how- 
Assuming volunteer artillery to be ever, would cease to exist if facilities 
necessary, and considering the important were given to adjutants to attend 
positions allocated to it in the plan of | classes at Shoeburyness or elsewhere. 
national defence — this would appear| Allusion had been made to the scarcity 
to be the opinion of the Military| of officers inthe Volunteer force. They 
Authorities — he held that there) did not want pay, they did not wish to 
could not be a more important duty be covered with medals, and they did 
devolving upon officers of the Royal | not wish Army commissions, has had 
Artillery than the duty of assisting to| been suggested, but they should be 
instruct volunteer artillery corps. The|treated as integral portions of Her 
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Majesty's defensive forces, and relieved 
‘of heavy expenses for what really and 
truly appertained to their means of 
instruction. He was sorry the Secretary 
of State found himself obliged to say that 
captiation allowances was a payment 
in advance based upon last year’s returns, 
so that in the event of a new volunteer 
regiment being raised, it would have no 
right to capitation grant in respect of its 
first year. That declaration would be 
heard by commanding officers with dis- 
may, because it was well-known that, in 
many instances, they had pledged their 
personal credit for debts incurred, on the 
understanding that the grant was by 
way of payment for past services. He 
trusted this matter would receive the 
serious attention of the Government. 
Again, volunteer officers should have 
better facilities for attending schools of 
instruction. At the present moment 
they were at a great disadvantage as 
compared with their brethren in_ the 
Militia, in respect of allowances. It 
was discouraging to them to find that 
the commissions they held did not entitle 
them to the privileges which similar com- 
missions signed by Her Majesty con- 
ferred on other officers. The only 
remedy he had to suggest for the scarcity 
of officers was that the force should be 
united, as far as possible, with the Army, 
and that it should be clearly understood 
the Volunteers formed an essential and 
necessary portion of Her Majesty’s de- 
fensive forces. 

Sm A. HAYTER (Walsall) con- 
gratulated his right hon. Friend upon 
the absolutely unique position which he 
occupied, not only in presenting Esti- 
mates showing an absolute diminution 
of £22,000 upon those of the preceding 
year, but also showing figures less by 
£717,000 than those presented by the 
Admiralty for the sister service. Nor 
did it appear that this result had been 
arrived at by any diminution of the 
number of men, which displayed an 
actual increase, while the Inspector 
General of Recruiting bore witness that 
never at any time were his operations 
conducted under more favourable cir- 
cumstances, nor the ranks better filled 
with recruits of good stamp, than during 
the past year. He knew that this was 
not altogether a circumstance bearing 
testimony to the prosperity of the 
On the 
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country in other walks of life. 
Mr. W. H. Myers. 
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contrary, it was probably true that 
industrial difficulty was military oppor- 
tunity ; but so far as this service was 
concerned, they must rejoice that this 
prosperous state of affairs had been 
brought about, not by any lowering of 
the standard of height, or accepting men 
of a less satisfactory physique, but by 
the actual offering of men of adequate 
stature, and improving physical condi- 
tions. Another most satisfactory feature 
was the diminution of the number of 
men who quit the Army by purchase, 
showing that those who were discontented 
with the conditions of service were a 
number yearly decreasing in strength. 
In 1892, 3133 purchased their discharge; 
in 1893, 2617 ; in 1894, 2454, bearing 
/emphatic testimony to the increased com- 
forts and attractions of the Service. He 
regretted extremely that the right hon. 
Gentleman had thought fit to limit the 
jmaneuvres to a short distance from 
| Aldershot, thereby depriving the troops 
of the experience to be gained by more 
extensive operations. Whatever zeal the 
Duke of Connaught and his Staff might 
display, it was hardly possible, when 
moving so short a distance from their 
base, that the two important Depart- 
ments of the Commissariat and Trans- 
port should have adequate practice in 
their most essential duties. In any event, 
he trusted that the modest sum of 
£6,000, spent last year with such good 
effect in the Cavalry Mancwuvres at 
Churn, would not be spared this year. 
It was hardly possible for any Cavalry 
officer or sergeant to have in any other 
way adequate instruction in brigade and 
division: our troops were so scattered 
or in detachments, especially in Ireland, 
that no commanding officer had a chance 
of bringing his regiment together and in 
contact with other troops, except in the 
large camps; and anyone reading the 
Memorandum of the Inspector-General 
of Cavalry upon the late manceuvres could 
not fail to discern the supreme importance 
which that general officer attached to the 
annual drill of Cavalry in large masses. 
Last year the Secretary of State said— 





‘There is a sum of £2,400 taken for drilling 
and training Army Reserves, which, although a 
modest sum, isa step in the right direction. It 
was for three days’ training, or 12 drills to be 
done by men of 10 years’ service.”’ 


He should like to know the result of this 
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experiment, and also whether this invi-| at Woolwich in which that work and the 
tation to the men of the Reserve to come | fitting of the shells with safe and efficient: 
out this year was in any way connected | detonators could be carried on with the 
with the same object? As he had been,| maximum of safety to the people em- 
since his connection with the War Office, | ployed in a comparatively dangerous 
advocating this step, he might be allowed | occupation. In regard to the points 
to express his satisfaction that the | raised by the hon. Member for Guildford, 
Military Authorities appeared at last to | he could assure the hon. Gentleman that 
share his views. To leave 84,000 men | the store of small arm ammunition was 
of the best and most seasoned material |so ample that it was not necessary to 
to take their chance of being able either take a larger sum for the coming year 
to shoot or to drill, until the very out-| than was provided in the Estimates. 
break of hostilities, appeared to him to| The fact was that, although the manu- 
be the most dangerous and foolhardy pro-| facture of cordite was seriously inter- 
ceeding. The Secretary of State for War | rupted by the regrettable explosion at 
mentioned that some 800 of these men! Waltham, they had been able to profit 
were due to each battalion of Infantry at by the supply of nitro-glycerine with 
home, and they could easily see that with which their own gun-cotton was satur- 
proper care they would form the back-| ated by private manufacturers. The 
bone of our Infantry force. How far | paste so obtained could, without danger, 
they would respond to an invitation to| be worked up into cordite at Waltham. 
come out this year was very doubtful, | With regard to the three extra batteries, 
but he only ventured to advocate that | he had to explain that it had been found 
they should do a certain number of drills | possible to make a fresh allocation of the 
and shooting with their local rifle corps, | money taken in the Vote for stores since 
and not leave their occupations at all. | the printing of the Estimates now before 
He had only one other point to mention. | the House. They had been enabled to 
Last year the Secretary of State pro-| do this by the decision of the military 
mised that he would look into the ques-| authorities giving approval of a pattern 
tion of the teaching of modern languages | of :303 rifle, converted from the Martini- 
at Sandhurst. No provision was, he; Henry weapons which had been super- 
observed, made for either French or seded by the magazine rifle. Employ- 
German teaching this year by the ap-|ment would be found at the Enfield 
pointment of professors at Sandhurst, factory on the work of this conversion 
and we were in this anomalous condition | instead of in adding to the store of 
that we gave 1,000 marks at the entrance | magazine rifles, the reserve of which was 
examination for a knowledge of French | regarded as ample. The arm so adapted 
and German, and we took every oppor- | would be submitted for practical trial, 
tunity of discouraging the study of those | but there appeared to be no doubt that 
languages amongst the students after-| it would be regarded by the Volunteers 
wards. Now there was a professor of | as in every respect satisfactory. 
German and a professor of French at the; Mr. JEFFREYS(Hants, Basingstoke) 
Staff College within the same grounds as | did not wish to criticise the statement of 
Sandhurst itself. Might not those|the right hon. Gentleman in a hostile 
students, who desired it, attend lectures| manner, because he believed it would 
at the staff and continue their study of | prove satisfactory to the Army and the 
French and German, and be encouraged | country generally. The right hon. 
to keep up their knowledge of these | Member for the Forest of Dean had said 
languages by some recognition in the final | that the Army here cost a great deal 
examination by additional marks when | more than in Continental countries, but 
competing for commissions ! that was because the British was a 
*fHe FINANCIAL SECRETARY voluntary army, and the Government 
or THE WAR OFFICE (Mr. Woopa tt, | were obliged to pay the ordinary rate of 
Hanley), replying to the points which| wages. He was sure neither the Com- 
had been raised by the right hon. Mem-| mittee nor the country would like to 
ber for the Forest of Dean, said that | reduce the cost of the Army by reducing 
arrangements for charging shells with | the wages. 
high explosive acids were so far advanced | *Srr C. W. DILKE: I went on to say 
that special buildings were being erected that attempts had been made, notably 
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at the Statistical Society, on more than 
one occasion, to separate that portion 
of the charges of the Army connected 
with the presence or absence of conscrip- 
tion, and that even when this was done, 
our Army was still dearer than Con- 
tinental armies. 

Mr. JEFFREYS said, that of course 
the main cost of our Army was the cost 
of wages. With reference to the ques- 
tion of recruiting, whenever there was 
an increase in the number of recruits, it 
did not show that more people were 
wishing to enter the Army, but rather 
that a great many more people were out 
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of employment. In the country districts 
many men joined the Army because of 
their inability to obtain work. The 
right hon. Gentleman, in his statement, 
incidentally mentioned that one of the 
most valued officers of the War Office 
had been obliged to retire on account of 
the system of compulsory retirement 
because of age. That was only a speci- 
men of what happened to a great many 
officers of the Army, and there was 
nothing of which the officers complained 





so much as having to retire compulsorily | 
at an early age. He hoped some re-| 
adjustment would be made in the present | 
system. It seemed absurd that because | 
a man at the age of 45 had not become 
a lieutenant-colonel, that therefore he 
must retire from Her Majesty’s service. 
At that age he was in the prime of life, 
and yet, because of the slow promotion 
that obtained in his regiment, he was 
turned out, and not only did they lose 
his services, but the country had to pay 
him a retiring pension. That seemed to 
him a most ridiculous thing, and one | 
which would not be tolerated in any | 
other industrial walk in life. Instead of 
being turned out at this early age, it was 
for the benefit of the Army itself that 
officers of such experience should be re- 
tained in the service, while there would 
be a great saving to the country, which 
would not then have to pay all these re- 
tiring pensions. He wished to call at- 
tention to the matter of deferred pay 
which was payed to the troops. He was 
quite sure that a good deal of that de- 
ferred pay, when it came to the soldiers 
at the end of 12 years, was absolutely 
wasted. When a soldier received £20 
or £25 in his hand in one sum, he had 
never been in possession of such a large 
amount before, and he often spent it in 
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a very rapid way. A case was in the 
police courts the other day in which it 
appeared that a soldier had drawn his 
deferred pay. Among his money he had 
two £5 notes ; one of these was spent in 
about two hours in treating his com- 
panions, and the other would, no doubt, 
have gone in the same way had it not 
been purloined from him in a public-house, 
He thought some way ought to be de- 
vised by which the men should not get 
the money all at once, but should have 
it put in savings banks for use in their 
future life. The increase in the field 
artillery was, he thought, a most satis- 
factory feature of the estimates, but he 
would like to know whether the right 
hon. Gentleman intended to abolish the 
present depot, or to gradually increase 
the officers and men in forming these 
new battalions. He thought it was 
very important to know where we were 
to draw these men from. Each of these 
three Army corps were to have from 84 
to 102 guns, but in the German or 
French Army corps they had 120 guns, 
and our Army, he contended, should be 
armed in exactly the same way as the 
Continental Armies. With regard to 
sickness amongst the troops, he believed 
the troops were never in a more healthy 
condition than now, but it was not very 
long ago since the War Office laid a 
sewage farm close to the hospital in the 
Aldershot camp. He believed this had 
been remedied now, but at the time it 
caused a great deal of illness, and 
showed great carelessness on the part of 
the military authorities. He should have 
to call attention to the cost of the 
forage and provisions at the right time, 
because it was admitted last year that 60 
per cent. of the forage was foreign, and 
that a great amount of the meat came 
from abroad, and he thought this was 
contrary to the wishes of the general 
public of the kingdom. He believed the 
general statement with regard to the 
Army would be received with satisfaction 
by the service itself and by the country. 

Sm D. MACFARLANE (Argyll) 
said, they were all competent to discuss 
the amount of the Army estimates, 
which was in the gross 21 millions. He 
would not say one word in disparage- 
ment of the officers and men of our 
gallant Army, but he thought that cost 
too much money. The wages, clothing, 
food, accommodation, and everything 
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else for each soldier was about £56 per 
annum, and each soldier cost the country 
£125 per annum, as some £68 was spent 
in administering his affairs. He was 
glad that so many things had been done 
to increase the comfort of our soldiers, 
but he thought it would be better to 
spend more money on our Navy and less 
on our Army. He believed we could 
have as many men as efficient as at 
present for :far less money, because the 
money at present was spent largely on 
drones in office, and not upon the work- 
ing bees. In the interests of the tax- 
payers he protested against the system 
of extravagance, which required such an 
enormous vote. 

Mr. R. W. HANBURY (Preston) 
thought that denunciations such as those 
of the hon. Member were useless, unless 
suggestions were also put forward. He 
did not know whether the withdrawal of 
the troops from Cyprus was the be- 
ginning of a new policy, or a mere tem- 
porary arrangement, but in view of a 
speech made by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer the other night, it seemed as 
if it was part of a definite policy of 
withdrawal on the part of the Govern- 
ment. He was told also that there was 
an intention of withdrawing a battalion 
from Egypt, and if so, that would be 


Fey dangerous policy indeed. He 


thought our forces there needed strength- 
ening rather than diminishing at present. 
He did not think they had had a satis- 
factory answer to the point in regard to 
the Artillery, or rather the guns, raised 
by the hon. Member for the Forest of 
Dean. In regard to a small matter, 
which, however, affected the comfort of 
the soldier and the welfare of the Army, 
he would like to know whether some 
steps could not be taken, not to prevent 
marriages outside the ordinary married 
strength of the Army, but to warn the 
girls who married these men of the hard 
life to which they undoubtedly exposed 
themselves. He thought it would be 
possible to make it more generally known 
through the clergy and registrars, by 
means of the issue of some cir- 
cular. He was glad to hear what 
his right hon. Friend said with 
regard to the gallantry and service 
done by the West India regiments. 
Was it not possible to extend that system 
of commendation a little further? We 
were extending our Empire, and bringing 
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within its scope a great variety of native 
races, and it seemed to him that we were 
wasting a great reserve of material if we 
did not make some use of these men. 
They were men particularly adapted to 
the warfare in which this country often 
engaged, and a regiment or two of 
native troops in South Africa would be a 
valuable addition to the Forces of this 
Country. As to recruiting, he was much 
struck with what therighthon. Gentleman 
said as to the compulsory cessation of 
recruiting during the winter months, 
owing to what he considered to be an 
absurd regulation. It was avery absurd 
regulation that the War Office, during 
the period of winter, which, he believed 
was the time really to get more recruits 
thanany other period, should deliberately, 
by a hard and fast rule, shut themselves 
out from the opportunity of getting the 
very men wanted for the Army. With 
reference to deferred pay, he was certain 
that the payment of deferred pay in a 
large sum when the men left the colours 
was a source of infinite mischief, not only 
to the men, but to the Army itself. He 
believed the system to be a sheer waste, 
and he offered the suggestion to the right 
hon. Gentleman whether it would not be 
better to pay the money by instalments, 
or add it to the actual pay of the men 
when serving with the colours. The 
system was established, no doubt, with a 
good idea, but at present it had the 
result, in the first place, of inducing the 
men to leave the colours as soon as 
possible. He thought it had also the 
very bad effect of discouraging certain 
men who might be very valuable in the 
Army by leading them to take the 
deferred pay on joining the Reserve. 
The money was squandered within a few 
months, and the money thus accumulated 
was of no good to the men. They were, 
indeed, left worse off than they were 
before. 

*Mr. WILLIAM WHITELAW 
(Perth), referred to the Yeomanry, and 
asked whether the allowance of £2 made 
to marksmen in the Yeomanry during the 
last two or three years was to be con- 
tinued? As to the two days’ preliminary 
drill, he showed that some years ago the 
Yeomanry troops were allowed to put in 
those two days’ drill at the headquarters 
of the troops instead of at the head- 
quarters of the regiment : now the system 
was reversed. The result was that it 
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was impossible to get those portions of a 
squadron living far from the training 
ground conveniently together, so as to 
allow the men to be seen in their own 
districts. He belonged to a part of a 
Yeomanry squadron which lived over 20 
miles from the district of training. If 
they were allowed to put in the two days’ 
drill at their own headquarters they 
would probably gather a number of spec- 
tators to see the manceuvres, and thus 
give an enormous help to recruiting. 
Under the New Yeomanry Regulations, 
however, the troops could not show them- 
selves for more than five minutes while 
marching through the streets of a 
town on the way to headquarters. He 
hoped that the right hon. Gentleman 
would consider whether he could not 
possibly relax the rule, which, though in 
many instances a good one, yet acted to 
the detriment of Yeomanry regiments in 
certain cases. On the point of the per- 
manent staff he stated that there was an 
adjutant to three Yeomanry regiments. 
He believed that the adjutant belonging 
to the Cavalry was absolutely required 
for the training of a Yeomanry regiment. 
But the office work which he performed 
for the remainder of the year could be 
as well overtaken by an officer of the 
Yeomanry regiment, and a saving would 
besides be effected. It would, moreover, be 
generally to the advantage of the regiment 
if, instead of an adjutant appointed for 
five years, they allowed each regiment to 
have an adjutant appointed for the office 
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work out of its own officers, while permit- 
ting an officer to be sent from the nearest | 
Cavalry regiment to do the work of the| 
adjutant at the annual training. 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN 
said that the points of detail which the 
hon. Member had brought forward were 
unfortunately not familiar to him at that 
moment, and he thought they had better 
be raised on the Vote itself. He would 
then be better prepared to give the 
information, and if his hon. Friend would 
communicate the points to him he would | 
inquire into them. He had stated in| 
his explanation that the contingent 
allowance would be continued on a foot- 
ing to last for three years; £3 to be 
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Navy Services. He assented to the 
general principle which had been laid 
down by the present Leader of the 
Opposition, but as to the particular 
recommendation that there should be a 
Standing Committee of the Cabinet 
which should keep records, and have a 
professional adviser, that was a proposal 
which had never commended itself to 
him, and to which he would personally 
entertain considerable objection, more 
especially to the professional adviser. It 
was undesirable that any fixed institution 
of that kind should exist. The Com- 
mittee of the Cabinet had full power 
to ask for any assistance it wanted, 
but he did not approve any permanent 
arrangement of that kind to include 
professional advisers. There was a pro- 
posal on the part of the Hartington 
Commission of a Council consisting of 
eminent professional men, and he agreed 
not to object to that particular paragraph 
of the recommendation, because _ it 
was hoped that there might be 
some advantage in the arrangement. 
He was not in favour of any rigid and 
stereotyped Committee of the Cabinet 
keeping records of their proceedings. 
This matter was now on such a footing 
that the necessity for an arrangement of 
this sort was greatly exaggerated. There 
wasthe Prime Minister, and the Ministers 
for War and the Marine ; and there were 
other Ministers more or less concerned, 
such as the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and the Secretaries of State for India 
and the Colonies. These, or the first 
three alone, for certain purposes con- 
stituted a Committee of sufficient au- 


| thority. 


Mr. BRODRICK : I mean all meet- 
ing together. 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN 
said that, after all, people could consult 
without being called together. If three 
Ministers met in the Recess probably a 
great deal of time would be spent in 
discussing how they had been spending 
the Recess, and probably the business 
would be better attended to by the 
humble means of a despatch-box. On 
these grounds he did not think that it was 
desirable to overdo the necessity for a 


given for those who passed the third | cast-iron scheme of a Committee passing 
class, and £1 10s. for those who did not. down records from one Government to 


The hon. Member for Guildford ask 
some questions as to the Cabinet arrang 


nother. As to small-arm ammunition, 
the War Office, according to its com- 


ments for the control of the Army anf}petent advisers, stood very well in this 
Mr, William Whitelaw. 
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respect now. There had been developed | open to certain objections. He admitted 
in this country a wonderful facility for| that the existing scheme was also open 
supplying small-arm ammunition, and it|to objections; but it was a workable 
was unnecessary to keep any exaggerated | acheme, and one which answered its 
reserve, as the War Office was advised| purpose. In the name of common sense 
that it had a sufficient supply for its|/let it be continued for a certain 


~<“purposes now. As to the contribution) number of years, at all events, until 








of the Colonies, there was an inter-De-|the Army had become thoroughly 
partmental Committee now sitting, which | accustomed to it, and until people had 
he hoped would soon come to a conclusion. | ceased to expect that it would be changed 
It dealt with principles which would apply | from one year to another. Then, if it 
to all the vexed questions—the Straits, | failed to give expected results, it would 
Mauritius, and Hongkong—and there| be time enough to turn to another. As 
was every prospect of an early decision,|to the comparative costliness of our 
which he hoped would be found to do} Army, it was not only conscription that 
equal justice between the reasonable | entered into the calculation. In those 
demands of the Empire and the necessi-| countries where conscription was in force 
ties of the several colonies. His right | the whole resources of the country were 
hon. friend the Member for the Forest | laid at the disposal of the Army, and all 
of Dean had taken large ground, and| the civil interests of the country were 
had discussed the whole organisation of| made to take “a back seat.” When 
the Army. The right hon. Gentleman | troops were moving, the whole of the 
had a most ingenious scheme of his own, | passenger and goods traffic was stopped 
which he put forward many years ago. | that the troops might pass, and that was 
With great good sense his right hon. | only one of the instances out of a hundred 
Friend did not pin himself to the details | where there was a great difference here. 
of the scheme, and admitted that many | For everything here the military authori- 
parts of it might be open to amend-| ties had to pay heavily, and no advantage 
ment ; and he referred to an alternative|was given to them over the ordinary 
scheme put forward by Lord Roberts.| public. In other countries, the public 
Both schemes practically involved a|was nowhere. Let the Committee con- 
separate and secondary—though not | ceive what an enormous difference that 
second-rate—army for Indian purposes. | made in the cost of the Army; and it 
He himself was suspicious of all these | was a difference which it was almost im- 
schemes. Soon after he became Secre-| possible to assess. Our Estimates had 
tary for War, knowing of his right hon. | at least this advantage—that, large as 
Friend’s proposal, and hearing that he|they were and swollen as they might 
might introduce it at any time, he|appear to be, they at least brought 
obtained and always carried in his|to the surface the whole cost to the 
pocket an elaborate financial analysis of|country of the Army. The private 
the scheme, showing the most portentous|resources of the country lost 
and appalling results to the British and | nothing on account of the Army which 
Indian Exchequers. He was prepared | did not appear on the Estimates ; and 
to discharge this pistol at his right hon. | the same could not be said of the Esti- 
Friend’s head whenever he might happen | mates of any of the great military Powers 
to broach the subject: but, unfortu-| with which a comparison was made. 
nately, his right hon. friend had been so| The right hon. Gentleman had com- 
long quiet that he had left this pistol at| plained that cavalry regiments were 
home. An enormous number of men|stationed in towns. But with respect 
had devoted their time and attention to|to the amusements of the officers and 
this subject, and none with greater| men, and the pleasure of the community, 
intelligence or knowlege than the right! it would be very much more desirable if 
hon. Gentleman. The War Office had/the cavalry could be kept in quarters 
innumerable schemes ; but he for one| where they could be submitted to cdn- 
did not feel equal to the task of even|stant training. But this was very 
criticising these schemes at the present /| difficult to accomplish. Little by little 
moment. He could assure the Com-| stations formerly used had been given 
mittee that all these schemes had been| up, though he would not say that the 
considered and every one had heen found | scheme could be carried out entirely. 
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The right hon. Gentleman was very 
anxious to have great manceuvres. 
This year the sum put down for 
manceuvres was £24,000, as against 
£20,000 last year, so that there 
was an increase. But large man- 
ceuvres on a grand scale could not 
be conducted in this country, because it 
was so much enclosed and so highly 
cultivated. To show how, not only the 
interest of the public, but the interest of 
private individuals, interfered with the 
necessities of the Army, he would 
mention that he was strongly urged by 
the military authorities to introduce a 
Bill dealing with the rights of the shoot- 
ing tenant, because all manceuvres were 
hampered and interfered with in every 
direction, not by the agriculturists, who 
were very glad to see the soldiers, but by 
the shooting tenants. The question for 
him was how many shooting tenants 
there were in the House of Commons, 
and he thought it better to leave the 
question alone. That was the way in 
which manceuvres on a grand scale were 
prevented in this country. The hon. 
and gallant Member for Hampshire had 
made a most interesting speech on a 
subject, on which none could speak with 
greater authority than himself. He 
quite agreed with much of what the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman said ; but 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman knew 
how difficult it would be to carry out a 
third part of his recommendations. As 
to his suggestion that the cavalry 
Reserveman’s muscles would become too 
stiff for riding, he would point out that 
at any rate such a Reservist would be 
useful as a dismounted man in many 
duties where an ordinary Reservist would 
not do. As to campaign pensions, there 
were a number of men still who had not 
received them. But they were men who 
had no right to a pension, having pre- 
ferred to give up their right by leaving 
the Army before the full time in order 
to seek civil employment. Some of them 
were now in destitution, and if they re- 
ceived pensions they were compassionate 
pensions altogether. What the Govern- 
ment proposed was a substantial conces- 
sion—namely, that these pensions might 
be claimed by any man, eligible in point 
of service and character, who was over 
65 years of age, or disabled by physical 
infirmity from earning his own livelihood. 
The hon. Member for Winchester had 


Mr. Campbell-Bannerman. 
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asked about the barracks at Winchester, 
and he could only say this matter stood 
where it did when last it was referred 
to. An officer of the Royal Engineers 
had made inquiries, but, as the hon. 
Member was aware, it was a question of 
getting additional ground. Then the 
hon. Member for Preston (Mr. Hanbury) 
had asked a number of questions. First 
he spoke of withdrawal from Cyprus, 
and to this the reply was that it was a 
military and not a political withdrawal. 
A military withdrawal because a wing 
of a regiment was stationed there, and 
nothing was more injurious to discipline 
than that a small body of men should 
be isolated from other troops. Therefore, 
it being shown that the withdrawal 
would be attended with no evil con- 
sequences, the wing had been ordered to 
join the regiment at Malta. There 
would still remain at Cyprus a few men 
to look after the building there. The 
hon. Member also referred to the with- 
drawal of a battalion from Egypt, and 
e need hardly say the very first thing 
ould be to have the full consent of 
Lord Cromer. Subject to that con- 
dition, it would be safe to make the 
withdrawal. 

Mr. HANBURY: Has it been 
obtained ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL- BANNERMAN 

id, No; consent had not been abso- 
utely obtained, but from correspondence, 
e had reason to entertain hope that it 
ight be possible. The hon. Gentleman 
asked about postal payments. The other 
day he made a mistake when he said 
that any tradesman could cash the 
order. That, he found, was strictly 
forbidden, and for the reason that it 
might lead to the pawning of pensions. 
It was neglect on his part to give the 
answer he did, for which he apologised. 
There must be very few places so far 
from a post office that a man could not 
without great inconvenience get his order 
cashed, but he was making inquiries to 
see if any provision could be made to 
meet exceptional cases. The hon. Gentle- 
man spoke of the desirability of not 
exceeding the establishment for the year. 
It was his personal opinion that it would 
be absurd to lay down a strict limitation. 
It arose from the old jealousy of 4 
standing Army. What was _ really 
wanted was that there should be no 
serious excess, that the average should 
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not exceed a certain number; a rigid 
application of the figures would have 
much inconvenience. The hon. Gentle- 
man also spoke of the payment of 
deferred pay. The payment was now 
made at the time when a man left, and 
it was paid to his account in the savings 
bank, so that there should not be temp- 
tation to him to spend the money in 
debauchery among his comrades. At 
the same time a comparatively large 
sum would come into his possession, and 
the arrangement was made with a view 
to his having money for his new start 
in life. He hoped the Committee would 
now allow the Vote to be taken. 

Mr. BRODRICK: Can we take a 
general discussion on the next Vote ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
Certainly. Not on the next, but on the 
subsequent Vote. 


Vote agreed to. 


£6,003,000 for Pay and Allowances 
Army (General Staff), Regiments, Re- 
serves, and Departments. 

yeNERAL GOLDSWORTHY rose to 
speak. 

Tut CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby) 
appealed to the hon. and gallant Member 
to reserve his remarks for the discussion, 
which would be resumed at an early 
day. 


Vote agreed to. 


Resolutions reported ; Committee to 
sit again on Monday. 


SHOP HOURS BILL. 
Committee. 


(In the Committee.) 
Clauses 1 and 3 agreed to. 
Clause 3. 


Mr. BROMLEY DAVENPORT 
(Cheshire, Macclesfield) asked if it was 
to be understood that this Clause was 
necessary, that there had been many 
breaches of the law. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. H. 
H. Asquitu, Fife, E.) said: Yes ; that was 
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so. The Act passed last year had become 
quite nugatory. No penalty clause had 
been added for breach of the Act, which 
consequently had become almost a dead 
letter. 

Mr. G. C. T. BARTLEY (Islington, 
N.) said, then it was understood the Bill 
passed last year was incomplete, and 
consequently had now to be amended. 


Clause agreed to. 


Bill reported, without amendments. 
Bill read the Third time, and passed. 


NAVY ESTIMATES. 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT (Croydon) 
asked what business the Government 
proposed to take on Monday. 

THe PATRONAGE SECRETARY 
ro THE TREASURY (Mr. Tuomas E. 
Euuis) said, the First Order would be 
the Committee on the Navy Estimates. 


Sitting suspended at Five minutes to 
Seven o'clock. 


EVENING SITTING. 


The House re-assembled at Nine 
of the clock. 


THE SHRINKAGE OF THE MARKETS 
AND BRITISH MANUFACTURES. 


On the Motion that Mr. Speaker do 
leave the Chair, 


*CotoneL C.E. HOWARD VINCENT 
(Sheffield, Central) rose to move— 


‘* That, whereas in the opinion of this House, 
the reduction both at home and abroad of former 
markets for British commodities by the unfair 
operation of hostile tariffs and bounties, and 
the unrestricted importation of the products of 
competing labour, working under entirely dif- 
ferent conditions from those imposed by law and 
custom in the United Kingdom, is 
answerable for the numbers of unemployed and 
the diminished earnings of the people in manu- 
facture, agriculture, and shipping, it is the dut 
of the Government to adopt without dela po 4 
measures as may ensure the defence of British 
industrial interests.”’ 

He said that want of employment in 
many trades and industries, as revealed 


by the evidence of the Select Committee 
now investigating the subject, and by 
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everyone’s personal observation, coupled 
with the depression in manufactures, 
agriculture, and shipping, was one of 
the most serious problems of the time. 
He was therefore surprised to see the 
Government Benches empty, and still 
more surprised to see that some of the 
few occupants of the Treasury Bench 
were already beginning to move out of 
the House. He might be wrong in the 
views he held, but he submitted that the 
present condition of affairs demanded 
the consideration, at least for a few 
hours, of the Legislature of the country. 
The fact that a large number of his col- 
leagues on the Opposition side sacrificed 
all their private engagements in order to 
be present at the Debate showed that 
they at all events considered the subject 
to be one of the most important and 
serious that could possibly be laid before 
the country at the present time. It 
would not be denied that there were at 
the present time great numbers of un- 
employed. To his mind it was the most 
serious national question this country 
had to grapple with. That was the 
view of the Conservative Conference at 
Newcastle last November. The Labour 
Gazette issued that evening proved it. 
In 84 Trades Unions only a fraction of 
the whole, no less than 30,624 members 
were reported on February 28th as being 
without work and wages, or 7°6 per 
cent. without the building trade, while 
in 22 Trades Unions 10 per cent. 
were unemployed. The Local Govern- 
ment Board reported that on a single 
day last month 406,381 persons had 
been supported by the poor rates, and 
no less than 158,783 in London and 
West Ham. Trades Unionists in work 
were being called upon to deduct 5, 10, 
and even 20 per cent. of their wages due 
to their wives and families on Saturday 
night for the support of unemployed 
comrades. Their generosity was mag- 
nificent and worthy of all praise, but the 
burden of it was grievous, and it was 
not business. The Reports of all the 
Labour correspondents of the Board of 
Trade were in the same _ sorrowful 
direction. Oldham said: “There is no 
improvement in the spinning trade.” 
Bolton : “The cotton trade remains de- 
pressed.” Burnley reported: ‘“ The 
weaving industry has shown a further 
decline.” Manchester : “ The tailoring 
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trade continues bad throughout. Letter- 
press and lithographic printers and book- 
binders report trade as bad.” Barrow- 
in-Furness said : “ The pig-iron trade 
does not improve.” And so on all along 
the line. The wages of upwards of 
300,000 operatives had been reduced 
since November 1, and further redue- 
tions in nearly every industry were in 
contemplation, while thousands of pauper 
aliens were being admitted to swell the 
competition for employment in the 
labour market. A Select Committee 
had, it was true, been appointed to con- 
sider the extent to which distress arising 
from want of employment prevailed, 
and what steps could be taken to meet 
the distress. It had issued an Interim 
Report, which declared that in 454 
localities with a population of 10,000,000 
there was exceptional distress due to the 
severe winter, and in 144 localities with 
3,750,000 people there was— 


“a want of employment owing to slackness of 
trade, depression of agriculture, or to particular 
local or industrial causes.”’ 


That proved the case. He need not 
argue it further, although he must add 
that the information of the Committee 
came solely from official sources, and all 
knew that they were always optimistic, 
and thought everything was for the best 
in the best of worlds, with good pay abso- 
lutely secured regardless of the state of 
trade, and the prospect of a good pen- 
sion. His information came rather from 
the ranks of the honest, but unfortunate, 
men who were feeling the pinch in their 
daily life. 
lic charity and private philanthropy 
might, alleviate it and soothe the pain 
it produced ; but what was wanted was 
a& permanent cure—a remedy which 
would strike at the root of the epidemic, 
and put an end to a state of affairs 
which, aggravated by a few degrees of 
frost, reduced half the population and 
three-fourths of the producers to penury. 
The Select Committee had no immediate 
recommendation to make. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had assured him 
on February 28 that the Committee was 
to go— 

“into the whole question of the Unemployed, its 
condition, cause, and remedy ; ”’ 


and, as he had suggested, into the shrink- 
age of markets for British productions. 








The disease was there. Pub- 
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But the Chairman of the Committee had | £14,000,000 in the imports. But it 


caused him to be informed that it had no 
such power. That was obviously so 
under the terms of the reference. The 
House must, therefore, take the matter 
into its own hands. That was the object 
of the Motion he should conclude by 
moving. It took note not only of the 
Unemployed. but also of — 


“the diminished earnings of the people in 
manufacture, agriculture, and shipping.”’ 


Was there an hon. Member who would 
deny the absolute truth of that proposi- 
tion? The earnings of the people were 
not to be measured by the amount per 
piece or per hour paid to this or that 
especially lucky or skilful man. The 
only test was the amount and regularity 
of employment. Intermittent work was 
bad individually and collectively. With 
the volume of trade so much reduced as 
in recent years, the employment of the 
great artisan population had vastly 


fallen. Sheffield, Birmingham, Man- 
chester, Glasgow, Leeds, Bradford, and 
Newcastle knew that but too well. 


What were the facts? There were two 
markets for British production—the 
Home and the Foreign. The Home 
Market ought to be the best, for it gave 
a profit at both ends, and was ours of 
right. But he would consider the other 
in the first instance. They had definite 
figures concerning it, but not as to the 
Home Market. British exports, as shown 
in the Trade and Navigation Returns 
for February 1895, were declared by 
the talented statistician who prepared 
the clear monthly summary for The 
Morning Post to stand at a lower figure 
than in any single month for many 
years past. They amounted to only 
£15,900,000 compared to £17,600,000 
for February 1894, and £21,000,000 in 
February 1890. The fall since then 
had been as “ progressive ” as the rise in 
metropolitan rates under the County 
Council. All classes of exports—coal, 
textiles, and metals—showed a decline. 
For the year ending February 28 last 
the exports of British and Irish pro- 
duce amounted only to £214,500,000 
compared to £263,500,000 in 1890. 
The imports of foreign produce, after de- 
ducting re-exports, amounted in the last 
12 months to £344,000,000, or 1294 
millions more than British exports. 
There was a decline, it was true, of 
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was in just the most valuable part of 
the importation — namely, of raw 
material for manufacture. The increase 
was in articles we should produce our- 
selves, in articles of food, and in manu- 
factures. Of foreign manufactures, no 
less than £69,326,000 worth had come 
in during the past twelve months, an in- 
‘crease of £6,000,000 worth in four 
/years, and of nearly £20,000,000 in 
| 15 years, while 30 years ago the im- 
| portation of these manufactured goods 
| was only nominal, for then we made for 
| ourselves and the world. This importa- 
| tion, free of Factory Laws, of Trades 
| Union custom, the production of 
| Sweaters and convicts, was free also of 
'the rates and taxes imposed on all 
articles of home production, calculated 
at 12 per cent. of their value, and had en- 
tailed a loss in wages to the artisan popu- 
lation of considerably over £30,000,000, 
or sufficient to provide £100 a year to 
300,000 families. He could go into 
much deeper detail. But it was not 
necessary and time did not allow. The 
condition of the cotton trade, the most 
important manufacturing industry, had 
| very recently been the subject of com- 
| ment in that House. It had been said 
| to be deplorable. 7'he Sheffield Telegraph 
| of last Saturday described “ the outlook 
|in the iron and steel trades as gloomy,” 
‘and said— 

‘*the worst point has not yet been reached. 
There is a lack of confidence in commercial circles 
which is assuming alarming proportions.”’ 

The able writer of the “ Political Notes ” 
in The Times, said the other day, on 
undeniable authority— 

‘* Owing largely to the crippled condition of the 
tin plate trade, one third of the operatives have 
during the past two or three years been porma- 
nently unemployed, and the remainder inter- 
mittently so. A large percentage have been 
reduced to a pitiful plight.”’ 








Hon. Members representing agricultural 
constituencies on that side of the House 
had urged, and would urge, attention to 
the awful decline in that which should 
be our greatest industry. On an importa- 
tion last year of agricultural products 
exceeding £142,000,000, The Field 
calculated that £108,000,000 represented 
articles of food which the soil and climate 
of this country were suited to produce. 
The value of the foreign butter, cheese, 
and eggs imported, had alone nearly 
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been £23,000,000. The Central and 
Associated Chambers of Agriculture had 
obtained reliable data showing—(a), 
That the gross value of the whole land 
of the United Kingdom had fallen in 
the last fifteen years by £13,400,000 ; 
(6), That rents had been reduced from 
5 to 75 per cent.; (c), That the wheat 
crop which averaged £31,000,000 from 
1870 to 1875 had fallen in 1894 to 
£7,600,000, and the whole corn crops 
from £70,000,000 to £30,000,000, a loss 
of £40,000,000 a year to the occupiers of 
arable land in 20 years; (d), That the 
land under corn had been reduced by 
2,000,000 acres since 1873, and 4,000,000 
acres had been laid down to permanent 
pasture ; lastly, That between 1871 and 
1891 the number of agricultural 
labourers employed on the land had 
fallen 28 per cent., or by more than a 
fourth. Mr. Giffen estimated the loss 
in money value of the agricultural pro- 
ducts of the United Kingdom between 
1874 and 1891 as £76,000,000 a year, 
and Mr. Martin Sutton, whose authority 
would not be disputed had put the re- 
duction of the breadstuffs, grown in the 
country for the food of the people, at 
44 million bushels in 20 years. The 
Daily Telegraph truly asked— 

«Ts the British farmer to perish without an 
attempt being made to save him ¢”’ 
One word only as to shipping. The loss 
of profit was but too well known to 
shipowners and sailors. The shares of 
many companies | stood at a depreciation 
of from 50 to 75 per cent. The figures 
laid by Mr. John Williamson of Liver- 
pool before the Chamber of Shipping the 
other day showed 
“that in 1894 all articles of export show 
decreases, and mainly such as are of greatest 
value and employ most labour in their pro- 





duction—namely : Yorkshire goods, worsted, 
woollens, flax and jute goods, iron, tinplates 


and machinery amounting, excluding coal, to a 
decline of 474,000 tons ; showing a loss in linen 
and jute goods of 15,000 tons, in woollens and 
worsteds of 19,000 tons, in machinery of 11,000 
tons, in iron, pigs and rails, &c., of 257,000 
tons, in tinplates of 25,000 tons, of copper 
manufactures 9,000 tons.”’ 

This proved that the decline was not 
merely a question of price. 1t was some- 
times averred that the Merchandise 
Marks Act and other legislation to 
stop fraudulent trading, and therefore 
abhorred by foreign manufacturers and 
their agents in this country, many of 
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whom tried to voice English opinion at 
the London Chamber of Commerce, had 
destroyed the transit trade. But, un- 
fortunately for this argument, it had 
increased by £8,000,000 between 1886, 
the year prior to the Merchandise Marks 
Act, and 1892, and by 117,000 tons in 
1894 over 1893. So much for the 
present condition of affairs. Permit him 
shortly to consider what was one of the 
principal causes. There might be some 
depression in other countries, but it was 
nothing like so acute as in England, and 
if it were two wrongs did not make a 
right. For instance French exports in 
January and February this year showed 
a gain of 60 million francs over 1894. 
Depression in other countries, even if 
it existed, did not prove us to be 
prosperous. The Chambers of Commerce 
of Sheffield, Birmingham, Bolton, Bristol, 
Cardiff, Newcastle, Nottingham, Stock- 
ton, North Staffordshire and other great 
manufacturing places, had this week in 
London declared these disastrous con- 
sequences to be due to the operation of 
hostile Customs tariffs. The superior 
voting power of such fashionable centres 
as Torquay, Tunbridge Wells, and a few 
comparatively unimportant places, had 
thought otherwise it was true. But the 
weight of industrial, if not mercantile 
opinion, had undoubtedly been in favour 
of the affirmative view, which the hon. 
Member for Islington, the President of 
the Chamber, had pronounced “a 
truism.” The President of the Iron and 
Steel Institute had declared recently— 
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‘* We have lost the greater part of the Con- 
tinental trade owing to protective tariffs. The 
gravity of the situation demands the closest 
consideration of commercial men and of states- 
men. We may well look anxiously round to 
see where the markets for our produce and em- 
ployment for our workmen and capital are to 
come from.”’ 


In an admirable book by Mr. 
Williamson, of Edinburgh, entitled, 


British Industries and Foreign Com- 
petition, and published by Simpkin, 
Marshall «& Co., the opinion was quoted of 
Lord Beaconsfield as tothe impossibility of 
fighting hostile tariffs with free imports, 
and comparing the struggle to that of a 
prize-fighter and a galley-slave in irons. 
The truth of this had been absolutely 
proved by the progresssive and con- 
tinuous growth of hostile tariffs directed 
mainly against British trade. He would 
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show the House this by an illustration. 
Against those Manchester goods, a 
sample of which was on a card he pro- 
duced, the French duty in 1860 was 
12} per cent., in 1882 16 per cent., in 
1892 and now 42 per cent. Against 
those Leeds goods the duty in France 
was in 1860 10 per cent., in 1882 
32} per cent., in 1892 and now 50} per 
cent. France snapped her fingers at 
British remonstrance, although we buy 
of her thrice as much as we sell-—a nice 
halance of trade. The whole world, in- 
cluding British Colonies and depen- 
dencies, was in arms against ovr trade 
with foreign tariffs and foreign bounties, 
and we were trying to fight with free 
imports. It was hopeless. We had not 
the power of a mouse in commercial 
negotiation, for we had cast aside all our 
bargaining power. Why, even little 
Bulgaria the other day put up the duties 
against us, and we had not been able to do 
anything to restrain her. It was absurd 
and ridiculous. As Mr. Gladstone de- 
clared at Leeds in 1881— 

are to strike, you ought to strike 
are to make the foreigner feel, 


“Tf you 
hard. If you 


you must make him feel by striking him in his 


largest interests.”’ 

Were the right hon. 
he would have urged him to arouse his | 
colleagues and say to them, as he had | 
said in the House 
February 13th, 1843— 

“Hon. Gentlemen surely do not wish to dis- 
place labour at home by the employment of 
labour abroad.”’ 
He would have 
dictum— 

“The cry of cheap bread, considered by itself, 
means nothing that is necessarily beneticial to 
the labouring classes. We must look to their 
relative means.’’ 

This was analogous to the saying of Dr. 
Johnson 

“Tt is no purpose to tell me that eggs are a 
penny a dozen in the Highlands. That is not 
because eggs are many, but because pence are 
few.”’ 

He commended this view to the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer and the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade in their ex- 
ultation over the fall in prices and 
cheapness, including, as it did, cheap 
wages. The President of the Board of 
Trade told the Associated Chambers of 
Commerce on Wednesday evening that 
he saw blue sky in the commercial 
atmosphere. The only blue sky other 


reminded him of his 
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}men could see was the advent of the 
Conservative Party to power. He also 
said— 

“That trade with the United States was 
decidely a reviving trade.’’ 
From what source did he derive his in- 
formation? Not from the Board of 
Trade statistics. In 1890 the British 
exports to the United States had been 
£32,000,000. In 1893 they had heen 
£23,000,000. In 1894 the American 
purchases of British goods were not 
much more than half what they were in 
1892, and not one fourth of the. British 
purchases of American goods. Did the 
President of the Board of Trade rest his 
optimism on this Wilson tariff? It’s 
author, the favoured guest of the foreign- 
rival-loving London Chamber of Com- 
merce, had been defeated at the polls, 
and the Democratic Congress which had 
supported him sent to the right about 
by the voice of the great majority of the 
American people. No, there was no 
prospect whatever of free imports being 
| sanctioned by the Americans or Frenc h, 
| by the Germans or Russians, by [talians 
| or Spaniards-—byany self-governing com- 
{munity on the face of the earth. In 
| 1844 Mr. Cobden said— 





**You have no right to doubt that in ten 
years from the time when England inaugurates 
the glorious era of commercial freedom, every 
civilised country will be free traders to the 
backbone.”’ 


That was 50 years ago. We had waited 
and waited in vain, and should wait no 


longer. We should think of our own 
people, of our own country, once the 


workshop of the world. As the previous 
day’s Times declared,— 

‘** We are still excluded from many valuable 
markets by tariffs.” 
Some one might ask, who paid Customs 
duties? The answer was clear. The 
consumer, if the imported articles did 
not compete with a home industry, 


like the duty on tea, coffee, cur- 
rants, tobacco and wines, which give 


us so-called Free Traders £20,000,000 a 
year, or more than any other nation re- 
ceived of fiscal revenue, and all raides 
on the wrong articles. But if the im- 
ported articles competed with home in- 
dustries, then the producers or exporters 
paid the whole or part. [“ Proof!” 
Yes, he would give proof. The great 
firm of Sutton and Sons, of Reading, 





were informed the other day that they 
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must cease to send mangel seed to France 
unless they lowered their prices to the 
extent of the risein the French Customs 
duties. They had had to accept the situa- 
tion and pay the duties by lowering the 
price even to an actual loss, or forfeit 
their connection. The President of the 
Tron ind Steel Institute had shown how 
in January an English firm had tendered 
for steel rails wanted at Oldenburg. 
The English had to include the Import 
Duty of 25s. 6d. a ton and the cost of 
the carriage in the price. Goods sent to 
New York had to be delivered free of 
duty. The Englishman paid, and it 
was taken out of English wages. Then, 
in addition to the free market we gave 
the foreigner here with no return, in 
addition to throwing away all bargain- 
ing power for the reduction of foreign 
hindrances to British trade, in addition 
to giving the foreigner a positive advan- 
tage in our markets of at least 12 per 
cent., thus destroying the home market 
for the British producer, in addition to 
encouraging English capitalists to invest 
their money abroad and not at home, 
Foreign Governments gave bounties on 
shipping, on the production of sugar, «c., 
amounting to some £20,000,000 a year. 
Was this fair play? He must not longer 
detain the House. It was for the interests 
of Britain and British industries that 
he pleaded. American and French 
favoured competition was at the bottom 
of the present dispute in the boot trade. 
He might be asked for a remedy. It 
was for the Government to find the 
remedy. It was their duty. It was the 
purpose for which they were appointed 
and paid. The House had only to point 
the way. Let them look at the facts 
and grasp them. Turning the other 
cheek to the smiter and twiddling our 
thumbs for 50 years had done no good. 
The Chief Secretary for Ireland, the 
biographer of Cobden, declared at Oldham 
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people in a few great centres, is to be profoundly 
regretted on many grounds. 

That very week the Minister for Agri- 
culture had professed to be anxious to 
encourage home production rather than 
foreign importation. The opportunity 
was now, if the will were present. Let 
the Government note the decline in our 
exports to foreign countries. They 
showed the injury done us by their 
tariffs. They amounted to £195,000,000 
in 1872, and had fallen in 1893 to 
£146,000,000, although we had had 
many millions of additional mouths to 
feed. The only compensation lay in 
the increased demand for British goods 
by British Colonies and dependencies. 
In 1851 it amounted to only £20,000,000; 
in 1891 to £87,000,000. In this 
Colonial direction much remained to be 
done. Canadian duties on British yarns 
amounted to 25 per cent.; on woven 
22} per cent. In Australia the duties 
were higher. In South Africa there 
was a uniform duty of 12 per cent. 
All these Colonies offered us better terms 
than foreigners if only the Government 
had the courage to say to Germany and 
Belgium—“ We must alter the half-dozen 
words in the Treaties between us by 
which you prevent us trading advan- 
tageously with our own kith and kin.” 
But let the Government especially consider 
what would happen, where would be 
their boasted cheapness, if, for a day, 
the command of the English Channel 
fell into foreign hands? The illustrious 
father of the Speaker had declared in 
1842 that— 

‘* He certainly would not be a party to any 
measure the effect of which would be to make 
this country permanently dependent on foreign 
countries for any considerable portion of its 
supply of corn.” 

On those grounds, as on the others he 
had mentioned, he would respectfully 
ask leave, in the presence of the equally- 
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not long ago that— 


‘Tf the productiveness of the land were in- 
creased, the condition of the labourer bettered, 
and more remuneration obtained by him for his 
toil, the effect would be that the agricultural 
population would have so much money to spend 
and there would be a more active demand for 
the things which manufacturing towns pro- 
duced.”’ 


The President of the Board of Trade said‘ 
on January 24th :— 


‘* The steady depopulation of rural districts, 
and the inordinate accumulation of masses of 
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illustrious and greatly-beloved son of 
| Sir Robert Peel, to move the Resolution 
| which stood in his name, and which his 
hon. Friend the Member for St. Helens, 
a great undivided borough greatly 
affected by the present State of affairs, 
would second. 

Mr. H. SETON-KARR (St. Helens), 
| in seconding the Motion, said, he entirely 
|endorsed the remarks of the Mover. 
There were three separate interests, 
three sets of individuals affected, namely, 
| the consumer, the capitalist producer, and 
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the wage-earning producer. Improved 
transit and competition all over the 
world, assisted the consumer to defend 
himself. The capitalist producers could, 
to some extent, look after themselves by 
removing their capital to other countries, 
but the 13,000,000 of the wage-carning | 
classes were absolutely helpless in the | 
existing stagnation and depression of 
trade ; they ‘could not remove themselves 
and their families to other countries. It 
was said by some that if the British 
working-man would consent to work for 
lower wages, he would be able to get 
plenty of work; but from that doctrine 
he dissented. If our system of fighting 
hostile tariffs with free imports was 
fundamentally wrong; where was the 
reducing of wages to stop? A 5 per cent. 
reduction to-day meant a demand for 
another 5 per cent. reduction to-morrow. 
He was inclined to sympathise with men 
who struck against reductions in wages, 
which would ultimately land them in 
barbarism and _ industrial servitude. 
Therefore, the wage-earners were entitled 
to more consideration than the small 


number of capitalists, who could proteet 


themselves. The first of two points on 
which he desired to lay stress was, the 
great decrease of our domestic exports. 


Let anyone compare our present condi- | - : - 
any’ P P | and Dewsbury established in Aachen, Prussia ; 


| Lancashire and Scottish spinners in Rouen ; 


tion with what it was in 1870-71-72. 
At that period, in two years, our exports 
went up no less than £57,000,000. But 
during the four years 1890-94 the ex- 
ports of our domestic produce had 
decreased by the enormous sum of 
£47,000,000. Some said this was ac- 
counted for by the fall in prices ; but it 
could not be wholly accounted for in 
that way ; and, indeed, such an enormous 
sum must he accounted for by decrease 
in quantity. In 22 years, the population 
had increased by £7,000,000 ; but the ex- 
ports for British workshops in that time 
had fallen £40,000,000. It was said 
that other nations were suffering equal 
depression. The excellent book which 
had already been referred to, “ British 
Industries and Foreign Competition, 
showed that during 20 years the domestic 
exports of other civilised countries, with 
the exception of France, had increased, 
on the average, by 47 per cent. ; while 
this country, excluding exports of coal 
and machinery, which ought not to be 
sent away to enable other countries to 
compete with us, had increased its 
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In the face of these figures, could it be 
said that other nations wera suffering as 
much as we were? Taking the average 
per head of the population, our domestic 
produce had gone down from £6 per 
head in 1872 to a little over £5 in 1894. 
We were losing our markets abroad. 
That would not affect the wage-earning 
classes if there was a corresponding in- 
crease in our markets at home ; but in the 
past 20 years we had doubled our imports 
of manufactured articles. Our imports 
of food stuffs reached £150,000,000, con- 
siderably more than double what it was 
20 years ago. And symptoms of the 
great national disease was the transfer 
of industrial capital from this country to 
others ; there were firms, some of whose 
members had seats in that House, that 
had so transferred their capital. In his 
own constituency, a large firm of glass- 
makers had transferred a part of their 
business to Belgium, where they were 
employing the people of that country. 
He did not complain of the men who did 
this ; but he did complain of the system 
which compelled them to do it. The 
book mentioned reproduced the following 
passage from the Report of Mr. Porter 
to the United States Government :— 








domestic produce only by 4 per cent. 


‘**T found shoddy manufacturers from Batley 


Leicestershire hosiery manufacturcrs in Saxony ; 
Yorkshire, wool-combing establishments in 
Rheims ; Dundee jute mills in Dunkerque ; all- 
wool stuff manufacturers in Roubaix; English 
iron and steel mills in Belgium; and 
English woollen mills in Holland. Re- 
moving English Capital to the Continent has 


| secured a profitable home market, while England 


was near with widely opened ports to serve as a 
‘dumping ground’ to unload surplus goods, 
made by foreign labour, superintended by 
English skill. In this way the English markets 
are swamped and her labour undersold.”’ 


This state of things was predicted by 
Sir Lowthian Bell in 1890 in his presi- 
dential address to the Iron and Steel 
Institute. He said :— 


“Cottons, woollens, rails, machinery will le 


»| produced as heretofore and in overflowing 


measure; they may be even produced by 
Englishmen, or by men of English race, as 
now; but they will be produced by them, not 
in Lancashire, Staffordshire, Lanarkshire or 
Yorkshire, but on the banks of the Ohio, at 
the foot of the Alleghany, or it may be in even 
more distant quarters still.” 


Sir F. H. EVANS (Southampton) : 
Would the hon. Gentleman say from 
what book he is quoting? 
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Mr. SETON-KARR said he was|peting goods. What happened? In 
quoting from a book entitled “ British | 1879 Bismarck took advantage of this 
Industries and Foreign Competition,” by | opening. Finding the German mills and 
A. Williamson. The same author said ;—-| factories languishing at that time, he 





“Brains and Capital will go where the best 
return is to be found, and if, as free traders 
contend, our fiscal policy provides the freest 
scope for the exercise of both, how does it arise 
that so many of both, whom it is said to benefit, 
flee from it to get under the sheltering wing of 
the one so directly opposed to it ¥”’ 

Whereas other countries were spend- 
ing all their energies and capital at 
home, we were doing our best to drive 
them abroad. He thought he had said 
enough to supplement what his hon. 
Friend had said to shew the magnitude 
of this industrial crisis. He wished now 
to deal for a moment with the latter 
part of the Resolution. It was not the 
business of private Members to recom- 
mend a remedy to Her Majesty’s 
Government, but he wished to say a 
word from his point of view on the 
remedy suggested. There was only one 
way to protect industrial interests and 
that was by altering our fiscal system 
and adopting reciprocity. They would 
probably—those who advocated such a 
step would probably——-be called protection- 
ists. If protection meant putting on 
Import Duties regardless of what other 
nations were doing, if it meant putting 
a duty on the food supply and raw 
material, then he was not a protectionist ; 
but if it meant fighting foreign countries 
with their own weapons in order to get 
free trade all round, then he was 
a protectionist. Free Trade meant 
free exports as well as free imports ; 
but as a matter of fact we had not 
got Free Trade at all. We had only a 
sort of bastard Free Trade. We had 
free imports, but no free exports, and 
he submitted it was time we followed the 
example of other nations and fought 
them with their own weapons. He and 
his friends advocated fighting hostile 
tariffs with import duties, in the first 
place, because the history of the past 40 
years, and especially of the last 20 
years, was dead against our present 
system. Every prophecy of Cobden and 
Bright was unfulfilled. Other countries 
had not followed our example ; trade 
was declining, agriculture was ruined, and 
we had lost trade where others had 
gained it. Other nations did not believe 
in Free Trade. In 1874 we first adopted 
fully the policy of free imports for com- 


|raised the tariffs against other nations, 
|and especially against us, and the result 
'was that German mills and _ factories 
|were running full time while many of 
|our wage-earners were starving. In 
| 1892 France doubled the duty on cycles, 
|We were the only nation affected by 
| that hostile tariff, and it was absolutely 
certain that in a year or two we should 
find our French trade killed, and France 
would be sending cycles into this country. 
Which policy did the Government think 
the men who earned their living by 
making cycles would support! The 
policy which allowed the trade to be 
ruined, or the policy which said we 
should fight hostile tariffs by import 
duties until we brought other nations to 
their senses ? It was said that reciprocity 
would cause other nations to raise their 
tarifis against us ; but there were only 
£60,000,000 exports on which they 
could increase their tariffs, while on the 
| other hand there were no less than 
| £219,000,000 on which we could retaliate. 
|The advantage on our side would be as 
|three toone. They might be told that 
| reciprocity, or, as some called it, retalia- 
| tion, would be an act of industrial war. 
Well, if we were attacked by armies and 
fleets, we could only meet the attack 
with armies and fleets. We were being 
attacked by hostile tariffs, and the time 
had come when we ought to fight other 
nations with their own weapons. They 
would be told from the Ministerial side 
of the House that reciprocity, or protec- 
tion, as some hon. Members would say, 
would result in a tax being put upon 
food. He was not prepared to advocate 
any tax upon food, at all events, at present, 
but if any hon. Member should tell his 
confiding constituents that they enjoyed 
a free table and loaf, he would be guilty 
of a grave error, for food was heavily 
taxed at the present moment. Much 
was said now about “sweating.” Ask 
the British farmer and the agriculturist 
who was being sweated—the foreign pro- 
ducer who sent his supplies to this 
country and paid no taxation, or the 
home producer who was being taxed to 
death? The result of the present system 
was that there were in thiscountry between 
six and seven million acres which were 








growing nothing but weeds, that 500,000 
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labourers had been driven off the land, 


and that 30,000 farmers were insolvent 
Reciprocity would enable us to form a 
vast commercial union with our Colonial 
Empire. There was the example of the 
United States. Inside the boundary 
fence of the States there was absolute 
free trade; outside commerce was 
guarded by a wall of protection. He 
had never seconded any Resolution with 
greater confidence and pleasure than he 
felt on the present occasion. This ques- 
tion certainly interested the working men 
of Lancashire, Lanarkshire, and York- 
shire more than any other. The time 
was not far distant when the wage- 
earners of this country would take the 
matter into their own hands and would 
compel the Government to do what they 
were asked to do in this Resolution. 

Mr. HERBERT PAUL (Edinburgh, 
8.) wished the right hon. Gentleman the 
Father of the House had heard the 
speeches delivered that evening. What 
would that illustrious man think when he 
should read these utterances, proclaim- 
ing the doctrines that we could tax the 
foreigner, and that if our markets were 
restricted the remedy was to restrict them 
still further. The hon. Member who had 
seconded the Resolution stated that he 
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put the hon. Member into the position of 
this country, and his tailor into the posi- 
tion of the foreigner. He would put 
the clothes the hon. Member received 
in the shape of imports and the money 
he paid for them in the shape of exports. 
Supposing his tailor’s prices gradually 
diminished and the number of clothes 
which he received for a £10 note—-not 
many-——gradually diminished. Would 
the hon. Member apprehend that 
the result of that process, if carried 
on for a sufliciently long time, would 
reduce him to destitution! Rather 
he should say, the hon. Member would 
find that Mr. Poole would be glad to 
accept that view of the situation, and to 
act upon it to his own advantage. Did 
hon. Gentlemen think that when this 
country adopted Free Trade other, 
countries then adopted it also? Free 
Trade was adopted in the face of hostile 
tariffs, on the principle that the best way 
t» fight hostile tariffs was by free imports. 
Did we admit the goods of foreign 
countries for the sake of conferring a 
benefit upon them’? Why, of course, we 
admitted them for our own sake, and for 
the sake of nobody else. How were they 
paid for? In sovereigns ? ," Hear, 
hear,” from Mr. James Lowrner.| Then 





would not propose a tax upon food. Why | 


not? Was not agriculture the most | 


depressed industry in this country at 
present? And if Protection was the 
right remedy, surely, the first com- | 
modity on which a duty ought 
to be imposed was corn. That was 
the staple food in this country. 
Some hon. Gentlemen with, he would not | 
say more courage, but more inconsistency | 
than the Member for St. Helens, said | 
that the capitalists of this country were 
transferring their capital to industry 
abroad. Still he did not blame them, he 
blamed the system. What system ? 
{Hon. Members : “ Free imports.”} The 
systems of Free Trade [Mr. Seron- 
Karr: ‘One-sided Free Trade” |—a 
system which stood between the working 
classes of this country and the alterna- 
tive of starvation and beggary. The 
hon. Member for Sheftield thought this 
country was being impoverished because 
it got more for its own labour than it 
received formerly. Perhaps he could 
convey by means of a simple illustration 
the nature of the process which was 
apprehended. The hon. Member for 








Shettield no doubt had a tailor. He would 


where did we get the sovereigns? We 
did not produce gold in this country. 
Did the right hon. Gentleman really 
suppose that a sovereign or any sort of 
foreign commodity could be got into this 
country without being paid for by the 
produce of British labour ! 

Mr. JAMES LOWTHER: Yes, I 
do. 

Mr. PAUL hoped, then, the right hon. 
gentleman would explain what was the 
extraordinary philanthropic motive 
which induced foreign countries to flood 
us with their goods for nothing. At this 
time of unfortunate depression in trade 
—« depression which had been more 
severely felt in every protectionist 
country in Europe than in our own— 
every sensible man was endeavouring to 
find new markets for British trade, and 
every new market of British trade 
involved an increase in the foreign 
commodities which were imported into 
this country. 

Mr. F. G. BANBURY (Camberwell, 
Peckham): How are these imports paid 
for! 

Mr. PAUL had the greatest pleasure 
in telling the hon. Member for Peckham 
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how these foreign goods were paid for. 
They were paid for by the labour of this 
country, and every diminution in foreign 
trade would add to the number of the 
unemployed, and increase the misery 
which, unhappily, to a certain extent 
prevailed even under our system of Free 
Trade. While he held Free Trade was 
good for all countries, in all, cireum- 
stances and at all times, there never was 
a country and never a time when any 
departure from Free Trade would be 
more disastrous than in this country at 
the present day. Hon. Members talked 
as if purchases from abroad were a great 
disaster to this country. Well, what 
was the logical conclusion of that? 
Stop our foreign trade altogether. 
What, he should like to know, would be 
the result to the people of this country 
of putting an end to our foreign trade? 
A state of indescribable and unimagin- 
able disaster. The speech of the hon. 
Member for St. Helens was based on 
the argument of the disadvantage of 
getting abroad what they could get at 
home. But what had been the funda- 
mental principle of Free Trade which had 
been accepted in this country for half-a- 
century! That some things were better 
made at home and other things were 
better made elsewhere. The second part 
of the Resolution was that they should 
fight bounties with Import Duties, 
If foreign countries imposed bounties, 
such imposition was injurious to their 
own trade. Was it injurious to us? 
What harm did cheap sugar do us? 
There had been times in this country 
when periods of distress coincided with 
very high prices, and did the working 
classes suffer less then than they did 
now? Periods of distress, great as was 
the suffering that was always entailed, 
were infinitely less onerous and disastrous 
when the prices of the necessaries of life 
and the staple commodities of industry 
were low. It might be said that prices 
could fall to a point where there was no 
profit and the industry must cease. Yes, 
but there was a very simple way of 
ascertaining when that point was reached. 
When that point had been reached the 
volume of trade must fall. The volume 
of trade had not fallen. The hon. 
Gentlemen talked about the decline of 
imports as if that was a disaster, but 
they had not attempted to show that 
there had been any appreciable falling 
in the volume of trade. He remembered 


Mr. Paul. 
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a report issued in 1892 or 1893 by a 
|Committee of the Chamber of Deputies 
|in France. That Committee was ap- 
pointed to inquire into the causes of 
‘distress in France, and its members 
found it was due to two causes—want of 
a sufficient system of Protection in the 
French Republic and the persistent 
prosperity of England. Both hon. Gentle- 
men opposite had said that it was for the 
|Government to find a remedy, and not 
for them. But there was no mystery 
about the remedy. The system about 
which the hon. Gentlemen complained 
was a system of absolute Free Trade 
with all the world, and the remedy for 
‘that system was a more or less modified 
system of Protection. Why it should be 
-modified he had never been able to 
‘understand. If Protection was a good 
thing, it would seem to him that the 
/more they had of it the better, and the 
\idealist Protectionist system would be 
that the population of this country 
‘should be absolutely dependent upon 
what could be produced within the limits 
‘of the United Kingdom. The hon. 
|Gentleman, in his very picturesque 
| phraseology, said we had been twiddling 
/our thumbs for 50 years. He supposed 
'that meant that they had adopted that 
| great financial system upon which the 
| prosperity of this country had grown, and 
‘upon which, whatever temporary wave 
of depression might come upon us, 
she had attained and maintained a 
position which there was nothing like 
‘in the former history of this country, 
_and which there was nothing like in the 
‘rest of the world now. This was no 
| academic question ; this was no question 
of abstract economies. Speaking as one 
who represented as many working men 
as the hon. Member for Sheffield, he 
said that this was a question which 


affected every working man in this 
country. If the proposals of the Mover 


and Seconder of this Amendment were 
adopted we should see a state of misery 
and distress such as had never been 
known in these islands. There were 
political questions which excited great 
‘interest and passion, and even fierce 
animosity, such as the questions of 
Disestablishment and Home Rule. 
However they might be decided, this 
country would retain its place among 
the nations of the world. But there 
were two questions upon which the pros- 
perity of the British Empire and the 
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comfort and welfare of the inhabi- 
tants of the United Kingdom depended. | 
Upon the answer they gave to these | 
questions, upon their upholding the | 
principles which these questions involved, 
depended everything which to an English- | 
man, Irishman, or Scotchman was dear. 
These two principles were the steady main- | 
tenance of an invincible Navy and a} 
resolute, unfaltering adhesion to the) 
principle of Free Trade. 

Sir HENRY H. HOWORTH (Sal-. 
ford, S.), after a complimentary allusion | 
to the speech of the hon. Member for | 
South Edinburgh, observed that as one 
representing a constituency comprising | 
a very large proportion of helpless | 
working men who, possibly more than 
those of any other constituency, were 
suffering from the various causes of 
depression, he desired to say a few words 
in this Debate. That afternoon he 
asked a question of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and received a very 
plausible answer from the right hon. 
Gentleman, which seemed to him to be 
very misleading on this very issue. His 
question was as to the increase in the 
deposits in the Post Office Savings Bank 
and the consequences likely to arise out of 
that increase, and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer replied that this must be a) 
subject of great congratulation to every- 
body in the House, because it proved 
that the working people were getting 
thriftier and richer. He, himself, held | 
quite a different opinion. The reason 
why the working people, in the county | 
of Lancashire, at all events, were in- 
vesting their savings so largely in the 
Post Office Savings Bank—where the 
rate of interest was so low as to be. 
almost contemptible—was because other | 
and more profitableavenuesof investment 
had been closed tothem owing totheshrink- 
ing in trade and the consequent greater 
difficulty that poor men experienced 
in advantageously placing their money. 
The hon, Gentleman who had just sat 
down had asked whether it was true 
that our imports, which had increased 
at such a tremendous rate, were not 
paid for by the products of English 
labour, and he went on to show that this 
increase in imports proved how vigorous 
and prosperous English labour must be | 
Could any greater or more misleading | 
fallacy be put before the House? Why 
nearly two-fifths of the imports into this | 
country were paid for, not by the profits | 
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and wages of English labour in this 
country, but by the profits of English 
capital invested in other countries. It 
was the investment of money in Peru- 
vian mines, and in foreign industries by 
large English capitalists in Continental 
towns, where they found it profitable to 
build mills and manufactories to enter 
into competition with our own trades— 
it was those profits which were pouring 
into this country wholesale, that enabled 
us to buy this great mass of imported 
material with which we were being 
flooded, and with which every small 
shop in every little village throughout 
the country was being filled. When the 
Government spoke on this question he 
hoped it would be faced on these lines— 
that the increase of imports into this 
country, instead of being a measure of 
the prosperity of our industries, was 
rather a measure of the facilities and the 
profits that were being so lavishly made 
by English capitalists abroad by the 
employment of foreign workmen. What 
he contended was—that cheap commodi- 
ties were an entirely misleading value 


of the happiness of a community living 


upon wages—that it was the securing of 
a competent wage which was the first 
element in the problem. What was the 
good of cheapness to a man who had no 


‘income, or what was it worth to a man 


who had a large income? To a rich 
man, whether a 4 ]b. loaf was at one 
price or another was of little import- 
ance ; the real question to a man was 


'that he should have a sufticient income 


to buy that 4b. loaf at all. This con- 


'tinual exaltation of cheapness at all 


hazards, 
eventually the 


meant, he supposed, that 
product of Chinese 


labour, which was the cheapest labour of 
all, was to displace English labour, which 


was the dearest labour of all. Was that 
a prospect of future prosperity! There 
was another fallacy which had been put 
forward, and it was that a tariff must 
inevitably increase the prices of com- 
modities within the country where the 
tariff was levied. But where money was 
very cheap the profits upon commodities 
were measured by the normal rate of 


| interest that was paid for capital in that 


country, and if that normal rate of 
interest was very low there was no 
industry which could exist, without an 
enormous competition, that showed a 
profit a little in excess of that rate 
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of interest in that country ; and, conse-; that the Hindoo, the Chinaman, and 
quently, the internal competition within the Japanese, all of them men of great 
the wall of the tariff necessarily, and in | skill and tactical dexterity, were able in 
all cases, reduced the prices of com-| almost every handicraft to produce 
modities to the people living within the materials quite as good, as tasteful, and 
wall of the same level, or nearly the same as finished as those produced by our own 
level, that they would be under condi- workmen. These men had precisely the 
tions where there was no tariff at all.|same power of managing machinery as 
From inquiries he had made of large our own workmen, and yet, owing to 
American producers, he had been told | conditions of climate and of food, they 
that money being cheap in America, | were able to live on an income on which 
and capital flooding every industry, the|an ordinary Englishman would starve. 
prices of commodities within the tariff; English workmen were told that it was 
there were little in excess of the prices|a great gain to them that English 
of commodities in places outside that capital should be transferred to India, 
tariff. They contended that the|China, and Japan, because, although 
supreme factor in this matter was to| they would have no employment and no 
secure a continuous income for their | wages, everything they consumed would 
own operatives, and that it was an| become wonderfully cheap. The time 
utterly misleading issue to tell the work-| had come when it would not be possible 
ing man that in securing that wage by | for optimists to speak with a light air 
putting on a tariff they were going to| about these great issues. So long as 
increase the price of the commodities he machinery was the special possession of 
would have to buy. That would not/this country we could defeat the world ; 
take place under any circumstances, ex-| but our monopoly in this respect was 
cept in countries where the rate of in-| rapidly ceasing. Machinery was being 
terest on money was very high, and exported in all directions, and at this 
where it did not pay for capital to|moment the only industries in Lanca- 
flood those industries in which there was| shire that were prosperous were those 
virtually no competition. Consequently, | connected with the manufacture of 
then they would have a monopoly, | machinery for exportation. We could 
and with a monopoly very large profits,| not prevent this exportation, and _ yet 
and then enhanced prices. Wherever} every machine exported must have the 
the rate of interest was small they in-| effect of excluding English competition 
evitably had, whether there was any in the country to which it went. With 
tariff or not, the prices of the products equal facilities for production, industry 
of manufacture reduced to a level very must go where labour was cheapest. It 
little indeed above the level in which | would not be the profits of capital, but 
those commodities could be produced in | the level of wages that would give one 
those countries where there was no tariff} country the advantage over another. 
at all. It seemed to him that they were | That meant that barbarous labour was 
being misled by some of those extremely | going to exclude the labour of civilised 
plausible statements which had been| men. By the distribution of machinery, 
made over and over again by the advo-|and the fuel that was to feed it, they 
cates of an unrestricted free trade. | brought into competition with English 
English labour had burdens placed upon | workmen, burdened terribly with rates 
it——some of them yery properly by that | and taxes, the natural consequences of 
House to enforce education and sanitary our civilisation, people to whom civilisa- 
conditions of life—-which foreign labour | tion meant an income of a few. pence a 
had not to bear at all; and yet at the| week, with which to buy enough rice to 
same time, this foreign labour, which | feed them and the two yards of calico 
had no burden on its back, was to) which formed their clothing. He could 
have the free and unrestricted right! not agree that it was possible to apply 
to compete with English working this remedy to one kind of industry only. 
men. The problem was very different They could not possibly in the ultimate 
now to what it was years ago when event give protection to one part of 
competition was comparatively unknown. | industry y if they were not prepared to 
The introduction of machinery had give it to the rest. Their object was 
largely done away with individual not to make things dear, but to supply 
initiative, and the inevitable result was | an income to men who were now starving. 


Sir Henry HH. Loweorth. 
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Working men knew and felt that if 


{15 Marcn 1895} 


they were getting 30s. a week in nominal | 


wages and out of that could only work 


three days a week, it would be a vast | 


deal better for them to pay $d. more for 
their 4 'b. loaf. He stood upon this, 
that the remedy they wished to apply 
did not involve, and could not, except 
in very poor countries involve an addi- 
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exported from this country to foreign 
countries was something over 17,000,000 
tons, whereas, in 1894, the quantity had 
risen to more than 35,000,000 tons. 


‘One other point he wished to refer to. 


House quite fairly. 


tion to the price of commodities in the | 


country. The competition of capital 
naturally broughe down the prices of 
commodities. It was an interesting fact 
that, although the price of wheat had 
come down to almost exactly one-half of 
what it was, the quartern loaf was now 


almost exactly what it was when wheat | 


was at double its present price. It had 
been no advantage to the working man 
that the price of wheat had come down 
in the way it had, because almost the 
entire difference had gone into the 
pockets of the middlemen. It would 
have been a vast deal better for the 
working men and for other classes in 
this country if a little of that difference 
had gone into the pockets of the farmer 
and the labourer instead of into the 
pockets of middlemen. In these matters 
people were being misled by arguments 
which a little discussion and analysis 
would put an end to. He could refer 
to other commodities in regard to which 
the same state of things existed as in 
the case of wheat, but wheat formed an 


illustration that was most familiar to 
everyone. He hoped that presently, 
when an answer was given to 


the arguments brought forward in 
support of the Motion, the House 
would not hear mere optimistic phrases 
such as they had just 


‘by the hon. 


| tory. 
listened to) 


from the last speaker, but that the real | 


question surrounding this very difficult 
subject would be faced. He spoke now 
as he had spoken for nine years in Man- 
chester. His conviction was that he was 
a Protectionist. He was not a free-trader. 

He believed that every kindof fallacy that 
human ingenuity had invented had been 
accumulated round the fetish of free 
trade, before which so many hon. mem- 
bers opposite knelt and worshipped. It 
was for this reason that he had inter- 
vened in the present Debate. 

*Mr. R.J.D. BURNIE(Swansea Town) 
desired to refer to the figures in regard 
to coal, to show that in that article at 
any rate there had not been a falling-off 
in exports. In 1880, the quantity of coal 


The hon. Member who moved the Resolu- 
tion had not treated that side of the 
A Member who 
brought forward an important Resolu- 
tion might give them some idea of the 
remedy he would propound in order to 
get rid of the evils which they all ad- 
mitted this country was suffering under. 
The real reformer’s duty was not only to 
point to the disease, but to propound the 
remedy. The first question he usually 
put to Protectionists was: “ What are you 
going to tax?” The ground was, however, 
cut from under his feet on this occasion 
Member who had just 
spoken, as he said he would tax every- 
thing. The hon. Member was out and 
out; he was frank; in the most bold 
and unusual manner he declared him- 
self a real Protectionist. If he were 
asked for a remedy, he thought he 
should begin by requiring some reduc- 
tion in the rents of the country. He 
should then want to move out of the way 
the royalties that were paid. He should 
want to reduce some of the excessive 
ground rents, not only in urban districts, 
but on manufactories. Let him point 
out one of the conditions that a manu- 
facturer had to deal with. He was 
going to speak of a case with which he 
was well acquainted. Thirty years ago 
there was a piece of land which was sand- 
bank and bog which was utilised for the 
purpose of establishing a large manufac- 
The land at that time was of no 
value. The parties who took the land 
for 60 years spent £40,000 to £45,000. 
Half the time of the lease had now 
expired, and a large portion of that 
value was rapidly passing to the ground 
landlord. In addition to this rent, had 
been paid amounting with compound 
interest to about £10,000, and it would 
thus be seen that the manufacturer who 
had to compete with foreign manufac- 
turers had been mulcted in an enormous 
sum for the use of what was a valueless 
piece of land. He ventured to think 
that if they got rid of some of these 
charges, if it would not cure it 
would help to enable manufacturers at 
home to compete with manufacturers 
abroad, and so increase our trade and 
employ our workmen. But it was 
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not only a question of rents. If|this country could manufacture or pro- 
the agricultural interest was pros-|duce in considerable quantities. He 
perous, they might look for a large| had not, of course, any preference for 
amount of prosperity in every other de- ndidsiee tonatien : leuk-ee teal 
partment, and they were all willing Pe ee oe prides” 
co-operate in bringing about that im-| advocated, so far as the necessaries of 
provement in agriculture. Whilst, | life were concerned, the imposition of 
therefore, he thought there was_ still | duties based on the principle of a sliding 
room for lower rents to be paid, it was| scale which would automatically operate 
not only that they had to deal with.) when that figure was attained which 
There were other matters. He had/| would, by general concurrence, represent 
before him a copy of a lease of land | that price at which the article could be 
which was now in existence, and he/| produced in this country. By such a 
wanted to refer to some of the con-| means all famine prices could ‘be abso- 
ditions imposed on the farmer who lutely averted. They were always told 
rented the land. The hon. Member|that the idea of any country in the 
then read some of the conditions | world being able to compete with the 
of the lease, which amongst other restric- | United Kingdon was absurd. The 
tions limited the cultivation of certain | President of “the Board of Trade was 
crops, stipulated what manures he | aware that at this moment the pig-iron 
should or should not use, regulated the | manufacture of the Southern States of 
sale of produce, the cutting of trees,| America—Alabama—was being landed 
and the keeping of premises in repair.| at Glasgow at a price lower than that 
He marvelled how any farmer, under | at which it could be produced at a profit 
conditions of such a lease, could go on a|in the great iron-producing centres of 
farm with any chance of success. What | ‘the United Kingdom. A large employ- 
hope had he of improving his con-|ment of negro labour was. one of the 
dition and removing his difficulties with elements in the manufacture of this 
such a mesh of impossible conditions | iron, and no doubt yellow labour was 
surrounding him? Hon. Members on/also one of the elements which the 
the other side would do good service, if| English working man would have 
they would help in removing some of the|to contend against in the future. 
rea] causes of commercial distress which | The House was told by the hon. Member 
he had indicated, and give up the futile| for South Edinburgh that goods were 
attempt to upset our policy of Free Trade, | always paid for by goods. Then, if 
to which was mainly due the commercial | German prison-made brushes were sold 
supremacy and greatness of the Empire.| in England, there would be a greater 
It would be impossible for hon. Members | demand in Germany for British manu- 
to convince the working men of this factures. Would the hon. Member for 
country of the unsoundness of the prin-| South Edinburgh endorse that view! 
ciple that if we were to keep our trade But the House of Commons had unani- 
at all, it was only by freeing the channels mously decided that that competition 
and not by damming them up. | between foreign prison labourand English 
Mr. JAMES LOWTHER (Kent, labour should not continue ; and did the 
Thanet), thought he would hardly be| Chancellor of the Exchequer suppose 
justified at that late hour in going into | that if the competition had been that of 
the very interesting question raised by | black or yellow labour, instead of prison 
the hon. Member. He and his hon. | labour, the decision of the House would 
friends had been asked what would|have been any different ? The public 
they tax? The hon. Member for Salford| opinion of the working classes was 
very properly said that he would place | decidedly set in the direction of protect- 
no imaginary limit to the articles to be | ing their labour from such competition. 
taxed. The hon. Member for South | How did the hon. Member for South 
Edinburgh asked whether they would | Edinburgh make out that goods were 
tax wine. He did not think that the! always paid for by goods, seeing that 





most ardent advocate of the productions|this country’s imports very largely 
of this country would claim any pre-| exceeded in value the exports ! 
eminence for that manufacture. What) *Mr. HERBERT PAUL: It is 
they desired to tax was competing pro-| because of the very good bargain we 
ducts—that was to say, articles which! make. 


Mr. R. J. D. Burnie. 
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Mr. JAMES LOWTHER said, that 
it was pointed out to him that money 
must leave this country to pay for the 
goods imported in excess of the exports. 
But the answer of the Free Trader was 
that the interest on British capital 
employed abroad must be brought into 
the calculation. 
British capital driven from this country. 

*CotoneL HOWARD VINCENT: 

Twelve hundred millions. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, that of 
course his hon. and gallant Friend was 
responsible for that figure, but he had no 
doubt that, if anything, it was under 
the mark. This British capital had been 
invested abroad for the purpose of getting 
beyond the range of these hostile tariffs. 
It was reducing argument to an absurdity 
to regard British capital driven abroad 
by the falsity of our fiscal system as a 
source of British revenue, while it was 
paying wages to the foreign workman to 
the detriment of the English workman. 
That argument would not influence the 
starving operatives in the Government 
centres of industry in this country. 
Those who advocated the imposition of 
reasonable duties upon foreign competing 
produce, were not without feasible sug- 
gestion for protecting this country from 
any danger of scarcity in her supply. 
Her Majesty’s Government recently sent 
a Commissioner (Lord Jersey) to attend 
the Colonial Conference at Ottawa. 
What was the suggestion of the 
assembled delegates there ? That 
facilities should be afforded throughout 
the British Empire for inter-British 
trade upon preferential terms ; and that 
certain Treaties should be renounced 
with the view of once more enabling 
this country to have a free hand in the 
arrangement of affairs within the limits 
of the Empire itself. The hon. Mem- 
ber for South Edinburgh, in a strong 
appeal to the House, had spoken to two 
things as essential to the British Empire 
—a strong Navy and Free Trade. What 
was the attitude of the British 
Empire towards the one-sided Free 


Yes, the interest on} 
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opposite (the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer) was developing into a Little 
Englander. The inhabitants of these 
islands were only about a tenth of her 
Majesty’s subjects, and throughout the 
other portions of the Empire these 
falsely so-called free-trade doctrines were 
denounced. 

Sir W. HARCOURT : But the pre- 
dominant partner. 

Mr. LOWTHER admitted that, but 
the other partners had not adopted the 
same fiscal policy. The right hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. Mundella) made 
a sound and gesture indicating derision ; 
but did he doubt that, with the ‘solitary 
exception of the United Kingdom, her 
Majesty’s subjects were in almost every 
part of the Empire of protectionist 
principles? Then the right hon. Gentle- 
man acquiesced in the statement ! 

Mr. A. J. MUNDELLA (Sheffield, 
Brightside): That nine-tenths of the 
British Empire are protectionist ? 

Mr. LOWTHER said that was his 
statement. Perhaps the right hon. 
Gentleman meant to exclude India, 
but after the recent discussion he would 
not be inclined to follow up that argu- 
ment. At all events all the self-govern- 
ing portions of the Empire except the 
United Kingdom had at one time or 
other in recent years pronounced in 
favour of protectionist principles. The 
only exception that could be made was 
New South Wales, but into that there 
was not time to enter—which colony 
had modified its tariff in a way that did 
not carry with it the good wishes of the 
right hon. Gentleman. Foreign imports 
and hostile tariffs against the produce 
and manufactures of this country had 
forced on the public opinion of this 
country that some decided steps must be 
taken to remedy the present state of 
affairs. If the Government could only 
offer the cold comfort the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Midlothian 
offered to the Cobden Club the last time 
he addressed them, then there would be 
great and deep disappointment among 
the toilers of this country. The Govern- 
ment were asked for a policy, and they 


Why, nine-tenths of Her) were found mumbling the dry bones of 


Majesty’s subjects were dead against it. | political economy. 
He would undertake to say that nine | 


out of ten of her Majesty’s subjects were 
dead against it. He did not confine 
himself to the limits of these islands. 
He was afraid the right hon. Gentleman 


Tue PRESIDENT or tae BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Bryce, Aberdeen, 8.) 
said, he had waited for an expression of 
opinion from the Front Opposition 
Bench, and had not waited in vain, If 
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the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Lowther) 
represented the Front Bench—— 

Mr. LOWTHER : I represent myself. 

Mr. BRYCE said, then the silence of 
the Front Opposition Bench was the 
more significant. The hon. Member for 
Sheffield (Colonel Howard Vincent) in 
the earlier part of his remarks said that 
the only hope of agriculturists and manu- 
facturers in the country was the advent 
of his Party to power. Did he still 
retain that view ? 

*CotonEL HOWARD VINCENT : 
Certainly. 

Mr. BRYCE: Though nota single 
Member of the late Government came 
to support the hon. Member’s Motion ? 
Did he still retain that view when re- 
membering that during six years the 
late Government made no movement in 
the direction of such a Motion ? 

*CotonEL HOWARD VINCENT: 
Trade was too good then. 

Mr. BRYCE said the hon. Member’s 
recollection must he short indeed if he 
thought trade was good in 1891-2. 

*CotoneL HOWARD VINCENT: In 
1890. 

Mr. BRYCE said, the hon. Member 
did on one occasion succeed in surprising, 
he supposed he must not call it a Con- 
servative caucus, into a declaration on 
this subject at Oxford. A_ resolution 
similar to this was carried, but the first 
result was a prompt disavowal—what 
might be called a “ hot potato ” disavowal 
—from Lord Salisbury, and he ventured 
to predict the same result from the carry- 
ing of any other resolution of the kind. 
Free Trade principles had never been 
more fully set forth than by the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade under the 
late Government (Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach), and if the Conservative Party 
had any idea that such a proposition as 
was embodied in this Resolution would 
be carried into effect by a Conservative 
Government, they were very much mis- 
taken indeed. He could not help 
noticing a sort of crescendo in the speeches 
of Members who had supported the 
Motion. The hon. Member for Sheffield 
complained of the evils, but suggested no 
remedy ; he was followed by the hon. 
Member (Mr. Seton-Karr) who proposed 
to draw from its scabbard the sword of 
retaliation, and then was reached the 
higher level on which the hon. Member 
(Sir H. Howorth) and the right hon. 


Mr, Bryce. 
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Gentleman avowed themselves thorough- 
going Protectionists. The hon. Member 
for Salford did not shrink from the pro- 
posal to protect food and agricultural 
produce, and the right hon. Gentleman 
who had just spoken would carry this 
policy so far as to prevent British 
capitalists from investing money 
abroad or lending money to indus- 
trial enterprises in foreign countries. 
The hon. Member for Salford did not 
quite go so far as those who wrecked 
machinery 60 years ago, but he looked 
with grave disfavour on the export of 
machinery and coal, because he thought 
those commodities would enable our 
competitors abroad to succeed. But to 
return to the Motion before the House, 
had the hon. Member who moved it 
succeeded in proving the propositions on 
which it rested, or in holding out the 
slightest hope of success by the remedies 
at which he was apparently driving? 
The hon. Gentleman had evidently had 
a great deal of trouble over that Motion. 
Tt had appeared in three. successive 
shapes. In the first shape ‘t suggested 
no remedy at all; in the second it advo- 
cated the preferential tariffs of the Ottawa 
Conference ; and in the third it confined 
itself to saying that the Government 
ought to take measures, but what 
measures had not been at all indicated 
by the hon. Member. The hon. Member 
said: “It is not for me to suggest 
measures ; that is for the Government.” 
But why had not the Conservative party 
suggested measures? The only Members 
of the front Opposition bench present 
were the hon. Member for the Ecclesall 
Division of Sheffield and the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the Isle 
of Thanet, ‘and apparently it was from 
them the future policy of the Conserva- 
tive Government on this matter was to 
be taken. The hon. Member for Central 
Sheffield in his Motion ascribed the 
increase in the number of the unem- 
ployed to the shrinkage of foreign 
markets and the operation of foreign 
hostile tariffs. In a paper published in 
1894, called “ Statistical Tables relating 
to the Progress of the Foreign Trade of 
the United Kingdom and other Coun- 
tries,” this subject was fully and instrue- 
tively discussed; and it showed that 
under the operation of Foreign tariffs 
the trade of the country, so far from 
declining, had actually been increasing. 
Despite those foreign tariffs, the foreign 
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trade of this country had increased ; had 
held its own with the trade of other 
countries, and this country had as firm 
a grasp of the general trade of the world 
as in any previous time. The next point 
of the hon. Gentleman was as to boun- 
ties. Would the House believe that 
foreign bounties were given only on 
sugar and on shipping. Sugar was not 
a great industry in this country. It 
employed only about 9,000 people and 
had not suffered substantially from 
foreign bounties. But what was more 
instructive still was that an attempt 
was made by the late Conservative Gov- 
ernment to deal with the sugar bounties. 
A Congress met in 1888—hon. Members 
would find in the Blue Book all the cor- 
respondence that had been exchanged 
on the subject—a Convention was ac- 
tually signed, but the Conservative Gov- 
ernment never took any further step in 
the matter, and the whole thing had re- 
mained dead till this day. So much for 
dealing with foreign competition by 


retaliation. Then as to shipping, 
surely if this country held a_ con- 
spicuous position in the world for 
anything it was for its shipping. 


If bounties were a danger to us, least of 
all could they be shown to be a danger 
to an industry so eminently successful 
as shipping. ‘The Motion said that the 
earnings of the people had diminished. 
Earnings might be tested by wages, and 
the House knew that wages had risen 
nearly double in the last 50 years, and 
within the last 30 years they had in- 
creased 25 per cent. The wages of 
agricultural labour, in particular, had 
risen steadily over the whole country 
until with the last few years. If hon. 
Members would refer to what was said 
by the Commission on the Depression of 
Trade which sat a few years ago, and the 
data of the Labour Commission,they would 
find that this statement was borne out. 
There had been a steady and continuous 
advance in the character of our indus- 
trial population. The values of our 
products had been maintained and the 
quantities enormously increased. Even 
now, in the unfavourable returns for 
February, the diminution in quantity 
was very slight. In the prices of food 
and clothing and almost everything 
(except house rent) which was necessary 
for the well-being of the people there had 
been a very marked, steady diminution. 
In 1880 the consumption of pounds of 
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tea per head was 4°57; in 1890, 5°17; 
in 1893, 5°41; in 1894, 5°53. The con- 
sumption of sugar, which in 1880 was 
63-4 pounds, had risen to 80. The 
consumption of tobacco had risen from 
1-42 per head to 1°69. Then to take the 
question of meat, which was perhaps 
more important still, he found that 
within the last 20 years the consumption 
of meat in this country had increased 
per head of the population no less than 
25 per cent. Something had been said 
about the competition of the products of 
labour produced under conditions less 
favourable than ours. To that he would 
reply that the better you pay a man the 
better worth you get out of him, and 
every improvement in the status of our 
working classes--shorter hours, lower 
prices, and higher wages, had been fol- 
lowed by an improvement in the quality 
and quantity of the work which was 
turned out. There was nothing more 
true than that cheap labour was dear 
labour. Those who desired that we 
should not have our labour competed 
with by that of foreign workmen work- 
ing under different conditions must 
adopt one of two alternatives ; either 
they must exclude foreign manufactured 
products altogether, or they must ask to 
repeal our Factory Acts and go back to 
the state of things which prevailed 50 
years ago. The hon. Member for 
Sheffield assumed an increase in the 
number of the unemployed, but he had 
given not a tittle of evidence on the sub- 
ject, and, setting aside the exceptional 
circumstance of the hard frost, there was 
evidence that the number of the un- 
employed as it stood at Christmas last 
was distinctly less than it had been two 
years before. In regard to pauperism, 
they had statistics to show that in 1857 
no less than 4°86 per cent. of our popu- 
lation were paupers in England, and in 
1862 no less than 5°43 per cent. ; but 
in 1893 it had fallen to 2°45 per cent. 
That under the policy of Free Trade this 
country had thriven was the opinion of 
those who knew most of the country. 
Only on Wednesday last a gentleman 
from Shettield brought forward a Motion 
at the meeting of the Associated 
Chambers of Commerce couched in much 
the same terms as the Motion before the 
House, and it was rejected by 40 to 26 
—by a large majority of those who had 
reason to know what were the conditions 
of commercial prosperity and what was 
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for the real commercial benefit of this 
country. He hoped he had shown that 
the hon. Member for Sheffield had not 
attempted to substantiate any of the 
arguments he had advanced. As to 
suggesting any remedies for what he 
deplored, he was a_ perfect blank. 
Periods of depression pressed less on 
Free Trade countries than on those in 
which protection prevailed. The hon. 
Member for St. Helen’s wanted this 
country to imitate the United States in 
his protective policy. Did he not know 
that the depression in trade had been 
much more severe in the United States, 
and nearly in every part of the Continent 
of Europe where protective tariffs pre- 
vailed, than in this country? He would 
appeal from the hon. Member for St. 
Helen's, who urged that we should fight 
other nations with their own weapons, 
to the hon. Member for Sheffield himself, 
who said we ought not to follow the blind 
leading of other nations. The Govern- 
ment were absolutely firm against any 
kind of protection or fair trade, by 
whatever name it might be called or in 
whatever disguise it might masquerade. 
He need add nothing to the admirable 
speech on the general question, of the 
hon. Member for Edinburgh. It had 
been by a free trade policy that the 
greatness of this country, commercially, 
had grown during the last 50 years. 
The Government believed that by that 
policy the commercial greatness of the 
country would, in the future, be pro- 
moted and maintained, and they did not 
believe a responsible Government would 
ever be found to propose or a British 
Parliament be found to sanction any 
return to the doctrines of protection. 


The House divided :— Ayes, 105; 
Noes, 35.—{ Division List No. 26.] 


COMMISSIONERS OF SEWERS OF THE 
CITY OF LONDON (BATHS AND 


WASHHOUSES) BILL. 


The House went into Committee on 
this Bill. 
(In the Committee. ) 


Clause 1 was agreed to. 
On Clause 2 
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press the Motion, as the Bill was not in 
any sense a contentious one. 

Mr. CRILLY : I have such a high ap- 
preciation of the honesty, democracy, 
and decency of my hon. Friend that I 
withdraw the Motion. 


The other Clauses were agreed to, and, 
the House having resumed, the Bill was 
read 3°. 


RATING OF MACHINERY BILL. 

On the Order for the Third Reading of 
this Bill, 

Mr. JAMES LOWTHER (Kent, 
Thanet) said, that the Bill was sent to a 
Standing Committee, and was now, after a 
few days’ interval, set down for Third 
Reading. He objected to this rapidity 
of procedure, and intended to give notice 
that the Bill be recommitted to a Com- 
mittee of the whole House. 

*Mr. SPEAKER pointed out that the 
Bill had been Reported by the Standing 
Committee without Amendzuents. 

*Mr. W. E. M. TOMLINSON (Pres- 
ton) moved the Third Reading of the 
Bill, but objection having been taken he 
named the 19th of June for that stage. 


Order accordingly postponed. 


BOARDS OF GUARDIANS (IRELAND) 
(CONSTITUITON AND POWERS) BILL. 
On the Order for the adjourned De- 

bate on the Motion for the committal of 

this Bill to the Standing Committee on 

Law (13th March), 


Mr. D. CRILLY said, that as the 
right hon. Member for West Birming- 
ham and the right hon. Member for 
East Manchester had pronounced an 
opinion unfavourable to this Bill, he 
should ask leave to withdraw it. He, 
however, threw the whole responsi- 
bility for the loss of the Measure upon 
the two right hon. Gentlemen whom he 
had designated. 

*Mr. SPEAKER said, that the Order 
being for the resumption of the Debate 
on the Motion for committing the 
Measure to the Standing Committee, the 
| Bill could not be withdrawn now. The 
Motion must stand over until another 
day. Before the Bill could be with- 


Mr. vamew (Mayo, N.) said, he! ‘drawn the Motion must be withdrawn. 


knew nothing about this Bill, and there- | | 


fore moved to Report Progress. 
Mr. A. C. MORTON (Peterborough) | 


appealed tojthe hon. Member not to| 


Mr. Bryce. 


Order postponed, 


House adjourned at Fifteen minutes 
after Twelve o'clock, 
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yet from Venezuela, Her Majesty’s 
Government have fixed, or will fix, a 


specific date after which further measures 
BORN will be adopted if no satisfactory explan- 
Monday, 18th March 1895. ation be given ? 


| *Srr EDWARD GREY: I cannot at 
‘the present moment add to the answer 
which I gave last week, but the matter 
will not be allowed to drop without 
proper reparation being secured. 


Private business only. 


The House adjourned at Twenty- | > CTT RE - . > 
five Minutes before | FOREIGN SUBSIDIES AND FREE TRADE. 


Five o’clock.; GrNERAL GOLDSWORTHY: On 
behalf of the hon. Member for Wands- 
sworth, Mr. H. Kimper, I beg toask the 





e Member. 


President of the Board of Trade(1) whether 
— he is aware that the German Govern- 
'ment are, by granting subsidies to certain 
t | steam shipping lines and rebates on rail- 
way carriage for German goods for the 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. express purpose of competing with 
English Free Trade to our own Colonies 
Monday, 18th March 18965. and South Africa, thus driving many 
descriptions of English goods out of these 
markets; and,(2) whether the Government 
will take steps, by negotiation or other- 
The House met at Three of the Clock. wise, to prevent action by Foreign 
Powers which may be hostile to British 
trade with various parts of the world. 
Tue PRESIDENT or tute BOARD 
QUESTIONS. or TRADE(Mr.J. Bryce, Aberdeen, 8.): 
The Board of Trade are not aware that 
—— English goods are being driven out of the 
markets of our own Colonies and South 
VENEZUELA. Africa from the cause mentioned in the 
CotonslE HOWARD VINCENT | question. As respects the second para- 
(Sheffield, Central): I beg to ask the| graph of the question, Her Majesty's 
» Under Secretary of State for Foreign | Government do not believe that negotia- 
Affairs if any progress has been made | tions with Foreign Powers would be likely 
towards the resumption of diplomatic to have the effect desired by the hon. 
relations with Venezuela, and the aboli-- Member, but they do believe that the 
tion of the differential duty levied by | policy of Free Trade followed by this 
that Republic upon the British Exports country is, so far as their own action is 
from Trinidad ? concerned, the policy best calculated to 
*TuE UNDER SECRETARY oF | promote in the future, as it has promoted 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS in the past, British trading interests 
(Sir Epwarp Grey, Northumberland, throughout the world. 
Berwick): No progress has been made. 
Sm G. BADEN-POWELL (Liver-. CO-OPTING GUARDIANS. 
pool, Kirkdale): I beg to ask the Under, Mr. C. BILL (Staffordshire, Leek): I 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs | beg to ask the President of the Local 
whether he can make any further state- Government Board whether it is neces- 
ment as to explanations from the Govern-| sary for a board of Guardians, when 
ment of Venezuela in reference to the co-opting Guardians under section 20, 
recent hauling down of the British flag | sub-section (7) of the Local Government 
on British territory and forcible abduc-| Act, 1894, to ascertain whether any of 
tion of British police officers and men by the magistrates, who had at any time 
Venezuelan armed forces ; and whether, | acted as ex-officio Guardians, were willing 
in the event of there being no reply as| to serve; and, if so, whether they have 
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a preferential claim to be chosen,; Mr. ACLAND said he would refer 


although they may not have attended 
board meetings regularly for the past 
year or two. 

Tue PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Suaw 
LerevkeE, Bradford, Central): Any 
additional members elected by a Board 
of. Guardians from outside their own 
body must, at the first election, be per- 
sons who have actually served as ex-officio 
or nominated Guardians of the Union, if 
a sufficient number of these persons are 
willing to act. No limit of time is pre- 
scribed within which a Justice must have 
served as an ex-officio Guardian of the 
Union in order to entitle him to be thus 
elected. 


THE [BERRIEW EDUCATION SCHEME. 

Viscount CRANBORNE(Rochester:) 
I beg to ask the Vice President of the 
Committee of Council on Education 
whether his attention has been called to 
the opinion of the hon. Member for the 
Isle of Wight and Mr. Edwardes Jones, 
that the Order in Council of 12th Decem- 
ber 1894, as to the Berriew Scheme, was 
made contrary to the Act of Parliament, 
and whether it will be at once with- 
drawn ? 

Tut VICE-PRESIDENT or THE 
COUNCIL (Mr. A. H. D. Actanp, 
York, W.R., Rotherham): I have been 
furnished by the noble Lord with what is 
no doubt the essential part of the opinion 
alluded to. If there is no objection I 
should be glad to see the case and the 
opinion. I have mentioned in an earlier 
answer that the action taken was based 
upon precedent, including the case of 
Dauntsey under the late Government, 
and that the matter was not referred to 
me. I propose now to refer the whole 
matter to the Law Officers, and if it should 
appear that the practice has been taken 
in error by this and previous Govern- 
ments, I will take the best advice as to 
whether rectification is possible, and, if 
so, by what means. 

Viscount CRANBORNE “°Pre- 
marked that the time when the Vote on 
Account was to be taken was very close, 
and he was afraid it would be impossible 
for him to forego the opportunity that 
Vote would afford of raising the question. 
Would the right hon. Gentleman say how 
soon he expected the reply of the Law 
Officers would be given? 


Mr. C. Bill. 





the question to the Law Officers as soon 
as possible, and he expected they would 
reply as speedily as they could. 


FACTORY INSPECTORS AND SHUTTLES. 
*Sir C. W. DILKE (Gloucester, Forest 
of Dean): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department whether 
he is aware that factory inspectors have 
expressed different opinions on _ the 
question whether the words “ machine” 
and “ machinery” in the Factory Acts 
include shuttles; and whether he will 
issue instructions that these words, 
properly interpreted, include shuttles ; or, 
if not, whether he will undertake to pro- 
vide for the matter by an Amendment 
to the Factories and Workshops Bill. 
Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
H. H. Asquith, Fife, E.) : It is the prac- 
tice in cases where complaint is made, that 
shuttles are a source of danger to persons 
employed, to treat shuttles: as coming 
within the terms of “machine” and 
“machinery,” to take the proceedings 
which are appropriate to prevent the use 
of dangerous machinery. There have 
been nine prosecutions during the last 12 
months for not providing shuttle guards, 
with convictions in each case. So far as 
we know there is no necessity for issuing 
any instructions in the matter. 


RAILWAY SERVANTS AND COLOUR 
BLINDNESS. 

*Sir JOHN LENG (Dundee) : I beg to 
ask the President of the Board of Trade 
(1) whether it is obligatory on railway 
companies to subject experienced guards, 
drivers and signalmen to eyesight tests 
for colour blindness ; (2) whether it has 
come to his knowledge that a railway 
company in Scotland has adopted a 
theoretical test which men have failed to 
pass who have never mistaken the sema- 
phore arms and flags by day or lamps by 
night, as practically used in railway 
working ; and that notices of dismissal 
have been given to a number of old 
servants of the company, thus causing 
great uneasiness and alarm amongst the 
railway employés ; and (3) whether this 
is consequent upon any action of the 
Government or any order issued by the 
Board of Trade? 
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The Zetland 


Mr. BRYCE: Railway companies are 
not legally compellable to subject their 
servants to eyesight tests for colour 
blindness. The facts referred to in the 
second paragraph of my hon. Friend’s 
question have not come to my know- 
ledge. Having no powers, the Board of 
Trade have made no order, The subject 
is, however, one of great interest and im- 
portance to the companies and the travel- 
ling public, whose interests obviously re- 
quire that adequate tests for colour vision 
should be applied. In 1892 the Board 
of Trade communicated to the railway 
companies the Report of a Committee of 
the Royal Society on Colour Vision, and 
corresponded with the companies in order 
to ascertain what action they had taken 
or proposed to take to test the colour 
vision of their servants. 


NIGER PROTECTORATE. 

Sir G. BADEN-POWELL: I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs whether the promised 
inquiry into the causes of, and remedies 
for, the recent troubles in the Niger 
Protectorate will be conducted by some 
authority invested with powers to 
summon witnesses and take evidence on 
oath ? 

Mr. THOMAS BAYLEY (Derby- 
shire, Chesterfield): I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs if the inquiry promised by the 
Government into the Native rising at 
Brass will be open to the public, and 
evidence taken on oath, with power to 
enforce attendance of witnesses ! 

*Sir EDWARD GREY : I cannot yet 
say what precise form the inquiry will 
take. 

Mr. W. 8. CAINE (Bradford, E.): I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs if he will ascertain 
the quantity of spirits the Royal Niger 
Company sold for consumption by the 
natives in the years 1893 and 1894, and 
the amount of revenue received by the 
Company from such sales ? 

*Sir E. GREY : The only revenue for 
administrative purposes is derived, not 
from the sale of spirits, but from the duty 
paid upon spirits when imported either 
by the company or other traders. In 
spite of the great increase of general 
trade since the Charter, the average 
annual importation of spirits has been 
only one-fourth of that prior to the 
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Charter, and of the total trade of the 
company’s territories not more than 12 
per cent. is done in spirits. 


THE REFORMATORY SHIP “ CLARENCE.” 

Sir G. BADEN-POWELL: I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, whether he is now able to 
make any further statement as to the 
conclusions come to after the inquiry 
into the condition of the reformatory 
ship Clarence. 

Mr. ASQUITH: The conclusions are 
substantially that there was a failure on 
the part of the Committee to ‘visit the 
reformatory ship Clarence with sufficient 
frequency and regularity ; that with re- 
gard to the outbreak of smallpox which 
occurred in November last, the Secretary 
of State is of opinion that no blame is 
attached to the captain for insufficient 
precautions having been taken ; but after 
carefully considering the Report and 
evidence, he thinks the responsibility 
must rest with the medical officer, and 
he has expressed to the Committee his 
opinion that they should reinstate the 
captain in command of the Clarence, and 
he trusts that steps will be taken by the 
Committee in future to prevent the 
recurrence of the condition of things 
which has necessitated the recent in- 
quiry. 


THE ZETLAND PIER, ADRIGOLE. 


Mr. JAMES GILHOOLY (Cork 
Co., W.): I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 


of Ireland, (I) whether he is aware that 
Mr. Jackson, the county surveyor for 
the West Riding of the County Cork, 
visited the Zetland Pier at Adrigole ; 
(2) whether he directed a man to spread 
gravel over it, and that the man had to 
desist from doing so owing to the tide 
rising two feet higher than the pier ; 
and (3) whether, seeing that this is the 
only landing place from Glengarriffe to 
Trafrask, with the road leading to it, a 
distance of 12 miles, and that sand and 
seaweed belonging to the farmers of the 
district are frequently being washed off 
the pier, he will take steps to have this 
pier raised to a proper height in order 
that it may be useful to the people of the 
Adrigole district ? 

THe CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Morey, Newcastle- 





upon-Tyne): The County Surveyor 
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visited this pier, as stated, and ordered 
the contractor to replace the gravel 
which had been washed to the back of 
the pier. I am informed there are two 
good harbours for landing sand between 
the points mentioned in the third para- 
graph. The County Surveyor will make 
application at the next road Sessions to 
have the pier paved. 





LABOURERS’ COTTAGES IN COUNTY 
LIMERICK. 


Mr. J. FINUCANE (Limerick, E.) : 
Ibegtoask the Chief Secretary tothe Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, (1) whether his 
attention has been directed to the great 
delay in proceeding with the scheme for 
labourers’ cottages at Hospital, Kil- 
mallock Union, County Limerick ; (2) if it 
is a fact that an inquiry into this scheme 
was held nearly four years ago by the 
Local Government Board, and the 
scheme has since been sanctioned by the 
Privy Council ; and (3) when will the arbi- 
trator visit Hospital and make anaward? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : The facts are as 
stated in the second paragraph of the 
question. I am informed, however, that 
the Guardians have not yet taken the 
necessary steps for the appointment of an 
arbitrator. I shall make further inquiry 
in the matfer. 


CANADIAN CATTLE. 


CoLtoneL WARING (Down, N.): I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, whether, on or about 
the 17th December, 1894, a report was 
received at the Foreign Office from the 
British Consul at Antwerp, that two 
shiploads of Canadian cattle, landed at 
that port a few days previously, had been 
found to be suffering from pleuro-pneu- 
monia, and that most stringent orders 
had in consequence been issued that no 
further cargoes of Canadian cattle 
should be permitted to land in Belgium ; 
and, if so, whether the Minister of Agri- 
culture was at once informed of the 
fact ? 

*Sirn EDWARD GREY: A report 
to this effect was received from Acting- 
Consul Lydcotte on the 29th December, 
and was at once sent to the Board of 
Agriculture. I am informed that the 


Colonial Office also communicated the 
same information to the Board of Agri- 
culture immediately. 


Mr. J. Morley. 
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FROST, AND WATER SUPPLY. 

CotoneEL HOWARD VINCENT: I 
beg to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board, if, having regard to 
the widespread inconvenience caused in 
many districts of London by the recent 
freezing of water pipes and deprivation 
for several weeks of the supply of water 
to many houses, he will appoint a small 
departmental Committee of experts to 
ascertain by what means such an occur- 
rence can best be prevented in the future, 
and how it has been met by the several 
Companies ? 

Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE: I am fully 
sensible of the inconvenience which has 
been caused in many districts of London 
by houses being deprived of water owing 
to the recent frost; but I feel great 
difficulty in instituting an inquiry of 
such a general character as that sug- 
gested, especially as there would be no 
means of enforcing the conclusions ar- 
rived at. I must point out, however, 
that, on the assumption that the failure 
of the supply of water is due to the fact 
that the water has been frozen in the 
companies’ mains, and that this has been 
due to the pipes being laid at an in- 
sufficient depth to guard against frost, 
the Legislature appears to have provided 
a course which may be adopted by those 
affected. The Metropolis Water Act, 
1852, enacts as follows :—“If at any 
time complaint as to the quantity or 
quality of the water supplied by any 
company for domestic use be made to 
the Local Government Board by memorial 
in writing, signed by not less than 20 
inhabitant householders paying rents for 
and supplied with water by the company, 
it shall be lawful for the Board at any 
time within one month after the receipt 
of such complaint to appoint a competent 
person to inquire into and concerning 
the ground of such complaint, and to 
report to the Board thereon. _ If, after 
the receipt of such report, it shall appear 
to the Board that the said complaint is 
well founded, the Board shall give notice 
in writing thereof to the company. 
After the receipt of such notice, the 
company shall, and they are hereby 
required within a reasonable time to 
remove the ground of such complaint.” 
I am advised that the provisions which 
exempt the water companies from penal- 
ties where the failure of a supply of 
water is due to frost do not affect the 
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provisions above referred to. If, there-|for Foreign Affairs whether the extradi- 


fore, a complaint is made to me by 20 
householders in any district in London, 
I shall be prepared to entertain it, sub- 
ject to the opinion of the Law Officers, 
which in so grave a matter I should 
think it my duty to take. 

CotonsE HOWARD VINCENT 
asked, whether a memorial, if addressed 
to the right hon. Gentleman, would 
entail any expense on the part of the 20 

rsons ¢ 

Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE és aid, that 
the expenses of the person whom the 
Department would appoint would be 
paid by the Local Government Board, 
but the complainants would have to 
make out their case before the person 
was appointed. 

Mr. J. AIRD (Paddington) asked 
whether the inquiry would be extended 
to all other cities where great inconve- 
nience had been felt ¢ 

Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE: No; as far 
as I know, the section I have referred to 
applies only to London and not to the 
parishes outside the Metropolis supplied 
by the London water companies. 

Mr. M. BIDDULPH (Herefordshire, 
Ross) asked the President of the Local 
Government Board whether, in view of 
the allegation that ratepayers in London 
who had paid their water rates in advance 
had no remedy against the New River 
and other Companies which had failed 
to supply them for 55 days during the 
late frost, and since, he proposed to take 
any steps to remedy this state of 
things ? 

Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE: I think, if 
the premisses of the hon. Member are 
accurate, that the question is well worthy 
of consideration in any future legislation 
affecting the water companies. 

Mr. J. H, DALZIEL (Kirkcaldy 
Burghs) asked whether the right hon. 
Gentleman was aware that in some 
districts of London no water had 
been supplied for over a period of six 
weeks, and that intimation had been 
given that no water need be expected for 
another month ? 

Mr. SHAW -LEFEVRE: I have 
already dealt with the subject in answer 
to a previous question. 


JABEZ BALFOUR. 
Mr. C. J. DARLING (Deptford): I 


beg to ask the Under Secretary of saree 





tion of Jabez Balfour has been granted 
or decided on, the proceedings at Salta 
notwithstanding ¢ 

*Sirr EDWARD GREY: The Vice- 
Consul and police officers have gone to 
Salta in expectation of the surrender of 
Jabez Balfour. They should arrive there 
to-day, and will communicate by tele- 
graph. 

Mr. DARLING asked whether the 
hon. Gentleman had any information as 
to the probable extradition of Jabez 
Balfour, or whether his information was 
limited to the fact that the olficers had 
gone to Salta? 

*Sir E. GREY said, that the officers 
had gone to Salta in expectation of the 
surrender of Jabez Balfour. They 
would communicate by telegraph from 
there, and as soon as they did so he 
would be glad to give the information. 


LUNATICS. 

Dr. KENNY (Dublin, College Green): 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department whether, in view 
of the great increase in the registered 
numbers of the insane during the five 
years ending 3lst December, 1893, he 
will grant the Return relating to Lunatic 
Asylums which stands on the Paper 
this day ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: The Lunacy Com- 
missioners will be glad to furnish the 
Return. 


OCEAN DERELICTS. 

Mr. J. C. MACDONA (Southwark, 
Rotherithe) : I beg to ask the President 
of the Board of Trade whether he is 
aware that on the 14th instant Captain 
Taylor reported at Queenstown having 
sighted the American three - masted 
schooner Florence J. Allen, with only 
the lower part of her mizen mast stand- 
ing, abandoned by all on board, in 
latitude 36.30 N., longitude 37.38 W., 
and on the next day sighted another 
derelict in latitude 36.11 N., longitude 
63.25 W., that both these derelicts were 
drifting in the track of Atlantic steam- 
ships, and were most dangerous to 
navigation; and will the Board of 
Trade order the Trinity Board to send 
in search for these dangerous derelicts, 
or, failing this, arrange with the Liver- 
pool Tug Company, who succeeded re- 
cently in finding the derelict Loch Maree 








The Welsh 


and towing her into Belfast Harbour, to | 
do so? 

Mr. BRYCE: I have communicated 
with the Collector of Customs at Queens- | 
town, and find that Captain Taylor, of 
the ss. Yoaford, who arrived there on 
the 13th instant, did not report to him 
having passed any derelicts. I may) 
add that, according to the report pub- 
lished in the London Shipping and| 
Mercantile Gazette of the 14th instant, | 
the Youford only passed one derelict, the | 
name of which is unknown. This was 
on the 25th ultimo, and in latitude 
38.11 N. and longitude 64.25 W., which 
does not agree with either of the bear- 
ings given by the hon. Member. TI can 
scarcely think that the hon. Gentleman 
is serious in suggesting that the Trinity 
House should send in search of a derelict 
which three weeks ago was in the neigh- 
bourhood of Bermuda. As to the 
Liverpool Tug Company, I can only 
refer him to my reply of the 4th 
instant. 
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CAGE ACCIDENTS. 

Mr. D. A. THOMAS (Merthyr 
Tydvil): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department if his 
attention has been drawn to the verdict 
of the jury in the inquest on the bodies 
of the seven men who were killed owing 
to the snapping of the rope of the cage 
by which they were descending the 
shaft of the Snailbeach Quartz Mine, 
Shropshire, on the 6th instant, namely, 
that the rope had not been properly | 
looked after and had been used too long ; 
whether he is aware that it was given in 
evidence that the rope had not been 
changed for eight years, and had not 
been repaired; and that John Lee, a 
mining expert of 30 years’ experience, 
swore the rope was very badly corroded 
internally, and was not capable of carry- 
ing its own weight ; and if he can state 
what steps the Home Office propose to 
take in the matter ? 

Mr. ASQUITH : I have not yet re- 
ceived the necessary information to 
enable me to answer my hon. Friend’s | 
question, and would be glad if he would 
put it down again for some other day. 


THE BRISTOL CHANNEL PORTS. 


Mr. D. A. THOMAS: I beg to ask | 
the Secretary of State for War what (if 


Mr. J. C. Macdona. | 
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any) steps are being taken by the Gov- 
ernment to make provision for the pro- 
tection of the coal ports in the Bristol 
Channel in the event of war ? 

*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. CamMpBELL-BANNERMAN, Stir- 
ling Burghs): The Bristol Channel has 
already a powerful defence in batteries 
and mine-fields, and provision for a new 
battery in the neighbourhood of Barry 
Docks appears in the present Estimates. 
As money becomes available, some of the 
armaments will be modernised, but other 
ports are held to be in more immediate 
need of protection. I may add that the 
proximity of the strongly-fortified naval 
base of Milford Haven confers a security 
on the Bristol Channel which is wanting 
in other cases. But the importance of 
the defence of the ports in question is 
fully recognised. 

Mr. J. D. BURNIE (Swansea Town) : 
Is the right hon. Gentleman aware 
that the associated Chambers of Com- 
merce at their meeting last week unani- 
mously decided that defensive works are 
required for the protection of the Bristol 
Channel coal ports ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
No doubt it is essential to have ad- 
ditional protection for the Severn, but 
the Severn and its estuary are not 
nearly so exposed to attack as certain 
other places round the coast to which we 
are devoting our attention. The Severn 
will have its turn when its turn comes. 


THE WELSH CHURCH BILL. 

Mr. D. A. THOMAS: I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department whether it is intended by 
Clause 6, Sub-section (1) (a), of the 
Established Church Wales Bill that the 
amount of £976 6s., given in Return 240 
of last Session as being derived by the 
Ecclesiastical Commissionersfrom ground 
rents in the parish of Aberdare, is to be 
vested by the Welsh Commissioners in 
the Aberdare District Council, or whe- 
ther it will form part of the central 


| fund, to be applied, in the first instance, 


towards payment of the expenses of 


‘carrying the Act into operation, and 


subject thereto to purposes for the 
benefit of Wales generally ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: The ground rents 
to which my hon. Friend refers, not 
being attached to a parochial benefice, 
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British Subjects in 
will come within the operation of Clause 
9, paragraph (b), and therefore will be 
appropriated in the manner indicated in 
the second paragraph of his question. I 
may, however, remind him of the duty 
imposed upon the Commissioners by Sub- 
section (2) of Clause 9 to pay due regard 
to the wants and circumstances of the 
parish in which the property is situate, 
and to the circumstances of each par- 
ticular case. 


COLONEL MITCHELL’S CLAIMS. 


Mr. L. P. HAYDEN (Roscommon, | tenant-Colonel ; 
S.): I beg to ask the Secretary of State | 
for the Home Department whether he | 
of later Warrants than that of 1872; 


received, about the 22nd November, 
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Home Secretary cannot undertake to 
recommend it to Her Majesty. There 
is no ground for laying the Petition or 
the Certificate on the Table of the 
House. 

Mr. HAYDEN: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for War whether, by 
the Royal Warrants of 1881 and 1884, 
a selected number of Majors and Lieu- 
tenant-Colonels of the scientific corps of 
the Army, the Royal Artillery and 
Royal Engineers were compulsorily 
placed on half-pay at the expiration of 
five years’ service in the rank of Lieu- 
whether they were pro- 
mised in those Warrants compensation 
for any loss sustained by the operation 


1894, a Petition of grace, with a letter, | whether the principle was applied to all 


from Colonel Edward Mitchell, R.E., 
retired, for transmittance to the Queen, 
humbly praying to be paid certain 


money alleged to be due to him from the | 


Treasury since January, 1890, and sup- 


| the officers except Colonel Mitchell, Royal 
| Engineers ; 


whether all the officers re- 
ceived full compensation on actuarial 
valuation, prepared by a War Office 
official, except Colonel Mitchell; and, 


porting his requests by a Copy of a Certi- | why that officer was singled out to re- 
ficate, dated Ist June, 1894, from Mr. | ceive only part compensation ! 


A. R. Jelf, Q,C. 


facts of the case; will he ‘explain why | 


this petition was kept about five weeks | 
at the Home Office, and then returned | 


to the gallant officer ; and, whether he 


will lay this Petition and the Copy of | 


the Certificate upon the Table of the 
House, and cause the same to be printed 
and circulated ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY oF 


STATE ror tHE HOME DEPART- | 
North | 
Petitions have been repeatedly | 


MENT (Mr. 
Beds) : 
sent by Colonel Edward 
R.E., to the Home Office. The case | 
has been tried by petition of right | 
in the Queen’s Bench, and also on a | 
motion for a mandamus carried to the | 
Court of Appeal. On November 22, | 
1894, a petition, with several other docu- 
ments, was sent by Colonel Mitchell to 
the Home Office, together with a letter 
requesting that the Petition might not 
be sent to the War Office. On November 
30 a reply was sent to Colonel Mitchell 


GrorGE RvssELL, 





that the Secretary of State could not| 


help him, the matter being one for the 


War Office, and the Petition was re-| 
| Boer Republic permits the expulsion of 


turned to him. He has called several 
times at the Home Office, and been in- 
formed that the matter of recommending | 
his Petition is for the Secretary of State | 


| it. 





setting forth the | *Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 


T do not think the hon. Member can be 
aware through how many hands the case 
of Colonel Mitchell has passed. It has 
been decided and redecided, and has 
formed the subject of judicial proceed- 
ings, and I am not disposed to re-open 
I may add, however, that it is an 
entire mistake to suppose that Colonel 
Mitchell's case has been dealt with in an 
exceptional way. 


BRITISH SUBJECTS IN THE BOER 
REPUBLIC. 

Mr. H. 0. ARNOLD-FORSTER (Bel- 
‘fast, W.): I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies whether 
his attention has been called to a state- 
ment made in the Johannesburg Times 
of the lst February, to the effect that a 
Boer field-cornet of the name of Bodin- 
stein had cleared out the representatives 
of the firm of Messrs. E. Harvey from 
the town of Krugersdorp on the ground 
that they were Asiatics ; whether they 
were, in fact, natives of India and 
British subjects ; whether the law of the 


peaceable traders on no other ground 
save that of their nationality; and, 
whether he will make full inquiry into 


for War, without whose concurrence the | the circumstances of this case ? 
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Tut UNDER SECRETARY oF | cutaway bog, and are suffering great 
STATE ror tHe COLONIES (Mr. |destitution; and whether it would be 
Sypvey Buxton, Tower Hamlets, Pop- possible to provide some employment as 
lar): If my hon. Friend will forward a relief work by completing a road 
me the statement to which he refers, and | through this bog, a portion of which has 
the facts appear to justify inquiry, inquiry been approved of at the road session held 


shall be made into the matter. 


DISTRESS IN IRELAND. 

Mr. J. GILHOOLY : I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether he will again inquire 
into the destitute condition of the people 
in some of the electoral divisions of the 
Castletown Berehaven Union, especially 
those who reside on the seaboard between 
Glengariffe, who derive no benefit from 
the fishing industry, but who depend 
solely on the produce of their small 
holdings for subsistence ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The Local Gov- 
ernment Board’s Inspector will again 
visit this district in the course of a day 
or two, and report further on the con- 
dition of the people. 

Mr. W. REDMOND (Clare, E.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he 
has received a Resolution passed by the 


at Ballyneety ? 

| Mr. J. MORLEY: The Local Gov- 
|ernment Board inform me that they are 
|not aware of the existence of unusual 
destitution in this locality, or of the 
prevalence of distress which cannot be 
'met out of the resources of the ordinary 
|Poor Law. The Croom Union is very 
well circumstanced, with moderate rates, 
and a very high valuation per head of 
‘the population, and the numbers on out- 
door relief is now less than at the corre- 
| sponding period last year. 


| Mr. J. TULLY (deitrim, S.): I beg 


to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether he is 
aware that at the relief works which 
have been started in the Benbrack 
Division, in the Bawnboy Union, a 
number of labourers from tie adjoining 
division of Cloverhill, in South Leitrim, 
were refused work because they lived 
about a quarter of a mile within the 





Ennis Board of Guardians regarding the | boundary of the county of Leitrim ; and 
distress in the vicinity of Ennis; and | whether he will give directions to have 
whether it is intended by the Govern-| relief works opened in the electoral 
ment to carry out the suggestion of the | divisions of Bawnboy Union, which are 
Guardians by the opening of some relief | situated in South Leitrim, so as to afford 
works ? |employment to the people, who are in a 


Mr. J. MORLEY : I have received a 
copy of the Resolution referred to. In- 
quiries have been made on various oc- 
casions into the condition of the people 
in the Ennis Union, and, also into the 
statements contained in the Resolution ; 
but the Local Government Board, upon 
the information before them, are unable 
to report that it is at present necessary 
to open relief works in the district. It 
is observed that the Resolution of the 
Guardians refers chiefly to the distress 
amongst labourers, and these, I under- 
stand, are now likely to find employ- 
ment, as the spring work has com- 
menced. 

Mr. J. FINUCANE: I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland if he will cause in- 
quiries to be made into the condition of 
the labourers in the district of Skule, 
Croom Union, County Limerick, where 
hundreds of families are collected to- 
gether in less than a square mile of 


state of acute distress, and willing to 
work at the low rate of wages paid at 
the relief works ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I understand that 
the persons referred to were not refused 
work because they lived in another 
county, but because the necessity for 
their employment was not considered to 
have arisen. It is, however, intended to 
employ a number of these people very 
shortly upon the works in question. 

Mr. A. O'CONNOR (Donegal, E.) : I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he 
is aware that Termon, in Donegal, where 
he proposes to give employment to the 
Glenvar fishermen, is 12 miles distant 
from Glenvar ; whether the men are ex- 
pected to travel that distance daily, or 
are to be allowed anything for lodging 
over and above the small weekly pay ; 
whether he can find employment for them 
nearer their own homes; and whether 
he is aware that the fishermen have 
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asked for the erection of a boat-slip in 
Bunnington Bay, Glenvar, and for the 
construction of a breakwater at New- 
bridge, the latter project having the ap- 
proval of the Congested Districts Board, 
which Board is, however, unable to 
undertake the work from want of funds? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I now learn that 
the relief work at Termon is not con- 
veniently situated for the employment of 
the Glenvar fishermen, and accordingly 
a work will be opened for these people 
nearer their homes. I cannot undertake 
to say that either of the particular works 
referred to by my hon. Friend will be 
selected, but they have been brought 
under the notice of the engineer in 
charge. 

Mr. J. GILHOOLY : I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, whether he has received areport 
from the Local Government Board for 
Ireland as to the distress in some of the 
electoral divisions of the Bantry Union ; 
and, if so, what steps he proposes to take 
to alleviate it? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : The Local Govern- 
ment Board’s Inspector has _ recently 
visited the Bantry Union, and made 
careful inquiries as to the condition of 
the people. He reports that he has not 
discovered the existence of any wide- 
spread destitution in the locality, nor has 
any representation been made to him 
that abnormal distress prevails; with 
the milder weather and the improvement 
in the fishing, the Board have come to 
the opinion the people in the congested 
parts of this Union will be able to tide 
over their present difficulties, but the 
Inspector will visit the district again 
very shortly, and will report at once if 
exceptional measures are required to 
supplement the resources of the Poor 


w. 

Mr. GILHOOLY : I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, whether he has received a 
report as to distress existing in some 
portions of the Schull Unions; and, 
whether he will take immediate steps to 
find work for the people who are 
destitute. 

Mr. J. MORLEY : The Local Govern- 
ment Board’s Inspector has frequently 
visited this Union, and, so recently as 
the 8th instant, visited the district of 
Goleen. The Inspector states that the 
general harvest was a good one, and that 
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the Guardians have not thought it 
necessary to apply for a seed potato 
loan, which is, of course, an indication. 
The Inspector will exercise a careful 
supervision over this Union, but at 
present its circumstances are not such 
as to necessitate the laying out of relief 
works. 


COLLECTION OF CESS IN COUNTY 
GALWAY. 

Mr. P. J. FOLEY (Galway, Con- 
nemara): I beg to ask the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
whether the Government have taken any 
action in reference to the admitted 
illegalities of cess collector Mongan, of 
the barony of Ballinahinch, County Gal- 
way, who on recent occasions charged 
more than ls. in the £ for expense 
of distraining for county cess ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : The Irish Govern- 
ment are in communication with the 
Grand Jury in the matter referred to. 


CHURCH OF ALL HALLOWS. 

Mr. D. THOMAS: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, if he can state what steps had 
been taken by the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners to remove the human remains 
interred in the Church of All Hallows 
the Great, Upper Thames Street, before 
the sale of the site to the New City of 
London Brewery Company, for the pur- 
pose of extending their brewery ; and, 
whether there is any precedent for the 
sale of consecrated ground by the 
Eeclesiastical Commissioners to a brewery 
company ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Grorce Russett, North Beds): The 
sale of All Hallows the Great 
Church, Upper Thames Street, was 
authorised by Order in Council under 
the Union of Benefices Act. Proper 
arrangements were made, with my sanc- 
tion, for the removal of the human 
remains. If the relatives wished to 
make the removal, the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners were to contribute to the 
cost ; in other cases they were to arrange 
for their removal, under the superin- 
tendence of the Medical Officer of Health 
for the City, to Ilford Cemetery, or to 
Woking. I have no reason to doubt 
that these arrangements were duly 
carried out. There have been 14 cases 
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of similar sales under the same Act. 
The sale is by auction, and I cannot say 
to what purpose the sites were after- 
wards devoted. 





IRISH NATIONAL TEACHERS’ FUND. 

Mr. A. O'CONNOR: I beg to ask 
the Secretary to the Treasury, what was 
the net capital of the Irish National 
Teachers’ Fund on the 31st December, 
1894 ? 

THe SECRETARY to tue TREA- 
SURY (SirJ. T. Hissert, Oldham) : The 
Fund will be re-valued as from the 31st 
December, 1895. Until that has been 
done, it is not possible to state the net 
capital. 


INSPECTORS OF DRAWING. 

Mr. H. Y. B. LOPES (Grantham) : 
I beg to ask the Vice President of the 
Committee of Council on Education, 
what is the number of the inspectors of 
drawing employed by the Science and 
Art Department, and the amount of the 
salaries paid to them ? 

Mr. ACLAND: If I am right in 
assuming that, by “inspectors of draw- 
ing” the hon. Member refers to in- 
spectors of drawing in elementary schools, 
I have to state that all the staff of 
permanent inspectors are employed for 
some portion of their time in these 
inspections. That permanent staff con- 
sists at present of four senior inspectors, 
with salaries of £600, rising to £800 a 
year ; 13 inspectors, with salaries of 
£400, rising to £600; nine sub-inspec- 
tors of the first-class, with £300, rising 
to £500; and 17 of the second-class, 
with £150 to £300 a year. Besides 
these, there still remain 40 of the old 
temporary staff of local inspectors, with 
about the same number of assistants, 
who are paid by a fee for each school 
they inspect—£1 for a school with any 
number of children up to 200; and 5s. 
for each additional 100 children. 


THE CONGESTED DISTRICTS BOARD. 
Mr. P. A. M‘HUGH (Leitrim, N.) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland : (1) whether 
the Congested Districts Board has re- 
cently launched a new steam yacht at 
a cost of £10,000 for cruising about the 
west coast of Ireland ; (2) what was the 
sum allowed by the Treasury for a steam 
cruiser for the west coast of Scotland, 
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Districts Bill. 
and what is the value of the fish caught 
on these coasts respectively ; (3) has he 
observed the statement in the Board's 
Reports that the cost of administration 
of their income of £45,000 a year 
amounts to close on £9,000 a year ; and 
would he state what is the amount given 
by the Treasury for defraying the salaries 
of secretary, assistant secretary, and staff 
of clerks, and how many of the latter 
are there ; (4) will he furnish a Return 
of the items of administration as passed 
by the Auditor General, and especially 
of the sum of £1,367 5s. 5d. for an ex- 
penditure of £1,589 10s. in connection 
with the Irish Reproductive Loan Fund, 
and of £768 13s. 4d. for an expenditure 
of £957 10s. 4d. for piers, roads, bridges, 
&e. ; (5) Is it intended to allow the ex- 
penditure of £9,000 a year of the Board’s 
income being spent on a stud farm in 
county Wicklow ; (6) is it the case that 
the Board has given £600 for the im- 
provement of the town cf Donegal, 
which is not in a congested area ; (7) 
will he state the terms of the contracts 
which have been entered into for the 
approaches and ironwork of the viaduct 
over the Gweebara Estuary in County 
Donegal ; (8) are cheques signed by 
members of the Board ; (9) and how are 
powers of surcharge exercised by the 
Auditor General ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: (1) The reply to 
the first paragraph is in the affirmative. 
The steamer will be employed on the 
west coast of Ireland in carrying fish, 
salt, and other requisites, and will also 
be made available for marketing fish 
cured by fishermen at the Board’s sta- 
tions—the remoteness of many of these 
stations being at present one of the chief 
obstacles to the development of the 
fisheries in congested districts on the 
west coast. (2) I have no information 
as to the matter referred to in the 
second paragraph. (3 & 4) The sum 
voted for defraying the salaries in the 
current financial year of the secretary, 
assistant secretary, and 17 clerks 
amounts to £3,321, details of which 
will be found in the Estimates. During 
the year ended 31st March 1894, fur- 
ther sums amounting to £6,955 were 
paid in respect of local inquiries, inspec- 
tions, surveys, and engineering expenses, 
and full information as to the expendi- 
ture of this amount will be found in the 
third Report of the Board presented to 
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Parliament in August last. As regards 
the items of £1,367 5s. 5d. and 
£768 13s. 4d., to which special refer- 
ence is made, these include the salaries, 
fees, and travelling expenses of en- 
gineers and their assistants in pre- 
paring preliminary reports and surveys 
of a large number of works, on the re- 
spective merits of which, without such 
reports, it was impossible for the Board 
to form an opinion. These preliminary 
expenses must necessarily in the early 
stages of the Board’s operations bear a 
large proportion of the actual outlay on 
works. (5) The sum expended in the 
year 1893-4 on the stud farm was 
£2,475, which includes £1,695, the cost 
of buildings. The expenditure of £6,349 
on horses includes their purchase, trans- 
port to congested districts, forage, and 
grooms’ wages. Of this amount the 
sum of £514 was returned to the Board 
in the shape of fees. (6) The Board 
have agreed to contribute annually, for 
three years, a sum of £200 towards the 
cost of a bridge and approach road from 
the railway to Donegal, and before 
making the grant the Board satisfied 
themselves that the people in adjoining 
congested districts would be greatly 
benefited by these works. (7) A con- 
tract for the sum of £4,450 has been 
entered into with an English firm for 
the ironwork of the viaduct, and further 
contracts for £1,750 have been entered 
into with local contractors in connection 
with the same undertaking. (8 & 9) 
The Board’s payments are not made by 
cheque, but by the usual payable order 
system as arranged by the Treasury. 
The powers of the Auditor General with 
regard to the Board’s accounts are exer- 
cised in the usual manner under the pro- 
visions contained in the various Acts of 
Parliament dealing with the subject. 
I understand that the Congested District 
Board have now under their considera- 
tion, and will discuss the general ques- 
tion, of the cost of their administration. 

Mr. P. A. M‘HUGH: I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland whether the Con- 
gested Districts Board has made a grant 
to Captain Eccles, Moneygold, County 
Sligo, to start a small weaving industry ; 
how much money, if any, has already 
been paid by the Board on account of 
this industry; how many hands are 
employed, and has the Board received 
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any return on the expenditure ; can he 
state the amount expended by the 
Board on inspections in North Sligo ; 
is he aware that no public notice was 
given of the Board’s proceedings in 
North Sligo; and will he see that, in 
future, when the Board proceeds in any 
district to discharge its functions, the 
public will be duly notified of the 
fact ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The Congested 
Districts Board made a grant of £10 to 
Mrs. Eccles for providing and maintain- 
ing a class room for one year, in which 
embroidery and other cottage industries 
might be taught, and a further grant of 
£50 was sanctioned for the purchase of 
spinning wheels to be lent to this lady 
for the development of the weaving in- 
dustry in the district. The total amount 
paid for this industry up to the present 
is £23 6s. 2d. About 30 persons receive 
instruction, and I may state that, quite 
apart frem the Board’s testimony as to 
the results, I have received from Mr. 
Rolleston, the Managing Director of the 
Irish Industries Association, a letter 
speaking in the highest terms of the 
capacity and energy which Mrs. Eccles 
has shown in promoting the weaving in- 
dustry and other industrial work in this 
district, and of the good results which 
have followed from the instruction af- 
forded by this lady. The amount ex- 
pended on inspections in North Sligo 
cannot be stated, as the expenses under 
this head are not allocated according to 
districts. Full information as to the 
Board’s proceedings are contained in 
their published Annual Reports, and, in 
reply to the last paragraph, the Board, 
in discharge of its functions in any dis- 
trict, give public notice as the circum- 
stances may require. 


NAVAL AGE PENSION. 

Mayor RASCH (Essex, 8.E.): I beg 
to ask the Civil Lord of the Admiralty 
whether he is aware that a Circular was 
issued in 1865, signed Clarence Paget, 
to the effect that if aman has been a 
pensioner for five years at the age of 55, 
he shall receive an age pension of 5d. 
per diem ; and also that recruiting bills 
after 1865 stated that a man should 
receive 5d. per diem in addition after 
reaching 55; and whether he will 
reconsider his decision, and grant an 
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additional pension to these men on 
attaining the age of 551 

Tae CIVIL LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. Epmunp  Rosertson, 
Dundee) : The Circular (signed Clarence 
Paget) alluded to was addressed and 
applied only to men who, at that time, 
were inmates of Greenwich Hospital, 
and the promises therein contained were 
strictly carried out. The recruiting bill 
mentioned, said :—‘ £76,000 a year is 
employed to grant eligible pensioners 
additional pensions of 5d. and 9d. a day 
on reaching the age of 55 and upwards.” 
This has been more than fulfilled, for, as 
I pointed out to the hon. Member on 
the 7th instant, a sum of £100,000 is 
now devoted to the purpose. I am 
unable to hold out any prospect of 
diverting any of the sums, now applied 
for other purposes of the original foun- 
dation of Greenwich Hospital, to farther 
supplementing the very liberal share 
now allotted to age pensions. 


NEWSPAPERS FOR PRISONERS. 

Mr. T. B. CURRAN (Kilkenny): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Deartment, in reference to the 
supply of newspapers to prisoners await- 
ing trial, whether he is aware that a 
copy of Reynolds’s Newspaper sent to a 
man named Michael Barry, awaiting 
trial in Her Majesty’s Prison, Win- 
chester, was sent back to his father at 
Aldershot, marked “not allowed ;” 
whether the Home Office pointed out to 
the Governor his mistake in limiting the 
number of newspapers supplied to Barry 
to one per week; and whether steps 
will be taken to prevent in the future 
any such censorship of the Press in Her 
Majesty’s prisons ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: I am informed by 
the Governor of the prison that Reynolds's 
Newspaper has never been allowed to 
be received in Winchester Prison by 
prisoners awaiting trial. Michael Barry 
was so informed soon after his admission 
and directed to inform his friends to that 
effect. The Governor was informed by 
the Prison Commissioners that there is 
no reason why Reynolds's Newspaper 
should not be received by trial prisoners, 
and no order to limit the number of 
newspapers to one a week. The supply 
of books and newspapers to prisoners 
awaiting trial is a matter left to the 
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discretion of the Visiting Committee of 
the prison, and the Secretary of State 
would be unwilling to interfere in any 
way with the discretion of the local 
authorities in this matter. 


GOVERNMENT PRINTING CONTRACTS, 

Mr. J. H. DALZIEL: I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury how 
soon he hopes to move the appointment 
of the Select Committee promised last 
Session on the subject of Government 
printing contracts ; and whether he will 
consent to include within the reference 
to the Committee all contracts other than 
printing under the control of Her 
Majesty’s Stationery Office ? 

*Sir J. T. HIBBERT : I hope to be 
in a position to move the appointment 
of a Select Committee after the Easter 
holidays. Excepting the contract for 
Parliamentary reporting, which has 
lately been the subject of inquiry by a 
Select Committee, and that for the supply 
of envelopes, there are practically no run- 
ning contracts under the Comptroller of 
the Stationery Office other than those 
dealing with printing and binding, and 
I am prepared to enlarge the reference 
so as to include both these latter 
subjects. 


CO-OPERATIVE CREDIT. 

Mr. R. A. YERBURGH (Chester) : 
I beg toask Mr. Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer whether, in view of the great 
benefits which have accrued to the poorer 
agricultural classes of the community 
from the operations on the Continent of 
the Raiffeisen system of co-operative 
credit, as set forth in the Reports fur- 
nished to the Royal Commission on 
Labour upon Germany and Italy, and of 
the further fact that the Austrian Pro- 
vincial Governments have assisted in the 
development of the said system in Aus- 
tria, he will appoint a Commission to 
visit those countries and take evidence 
on the subject ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby): 
I think we shall be able, through our 
representatives abroad, to get intelligence 
upon this subject more rapidly than by 
sending a Commission abroad. We get 
very satisfactory information from our 
representatives abroad. 
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THE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT AND 
VOLUNTARY SCHOOLS. 

Mr. H. 8. FOSTER (Suffolk, 
Lowestoft) : I beg to ask Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer whether he 
will arrange that an opportunity shall 
be afforded to the Hcuse, in con- 
sidering the Vote on Account, to discuss 
the policy of the Education Department 
towards voluntary schools ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT: I cannot 
make any conditions with respect to any 
particular subject in the discussion of 
the Vote on Account. 

Mr. C. E. SCHWANN (Manchester, 
N.): Wher is the Vote on Account 
likely to be taken ? 

Sin W. HARCOURT: Shortly be- 
fore the close of the financial year. 

Mr. H. 8. FOSTER: Will it be 
taken at a proper time, so as to allow of 
discussion 1 

Sir W. HARCOURT : The question 
is: What is “a proper time ”? 

CONTRIBUTIONS TO LOCAL TAXA- 

TION. 


Mr. JAMES STUART (Shore- 
ditch, Hoxton): I beg to ask the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer when 
the Committee will be appointed in con- 
nection with the distribution part of the 
Probate Duty and of the proceeds of 
Licences made under the Local Govern- 
ment Act of 1888; and, whether this 
Committee will deal with the whole 
question, or only with that portion of it 
which affected the sum paid to the Me- 
tropolis, as compared with the rest of the 
country ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT: I must ask 
my hon. Friend to postpone this question 
for a little time, because I should like 
to consult on the subject with the Secre- 
tary of State for India, who is, unfor- 
tunately, absent from ill-health. 


BRITISH HONDURAS. 

Coroner HOWARD VINCENT: 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies if order has now been 
completely restored in British Honduras ; 
and if steps will be taken to prevent 
any recurrence of the recent outbreak, 
and the consequent interruption of trade ¢ 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON: Certain 
labour riots occurred about Christmas- 
time in British Honduras, and it is not 
anticipated that there will be any re- 
currence of the disorder. 
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COOKERY INSTRUCTION. 

Sm W. HART DYKE (Kent, Dart- 
ford) : I beg to ask the Vice President 
of the Committee of Council on Educa- 
tion whether he is contemplating any 
action on the lines indicated by the De- 
putation on Training Schools of Cookery, 
lately received by the Secretary of the 
Education Department; and whether 
he will be able to secure, in the future, 
that all persons receiving cookery di- 
plomas shall be examined by persons 
appointed by the Department, and that 
no grant of public money on account of 
instruction in cookery shall be paid to 
any public elementary school working 
on a syllabus not framed by the Educa- 
tion Department ? 

Mr. ACLAND: I am giving the 
matter my careful consideration, and I 
will make inquiry in order to ascertain 
whether, and on what basis, an examina- 
tation of Cookery Teachers can be held 
by this Department, as desired by the 
Deputation. This inquiry may, no 
doubt, occupy some little time. It is 
already provided in the Code that a list 
of dishes taught during the school-year, 
and the record of the instruction given, 
must be submitted to the Inspector. 
But I will consider whether a syllabus 
can be framed by the Department of an 
extended character, from which school 
managers may be able to make a selec- 
tion. 


ARMENIA. 

Mr. C. E. SCHWANN: I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs whether he has been in- 
formed that Bahri Pasha, Governor of 
Van, in Armenia, is intimidating wit- 
nesses who wish to appear before the 
Commission ; and if he will make in- 
quiries, and should those inquiries con- 
firm the above statement, will Her 
Majesty's Government insist on the 
immediate suspension from his post of 
Bahri Pasha ? 

*Srm EDWARD GREY: Her 
Majesty’s Government have received a 
report that the Governor of Van 
is unfavourably disposed towards the 
Armenians and Christian population of 
his district, and Her Majesty’s Ambas- 
sador at Constantinople will be instructed 
to make a representation on the subject. 
They had not heard of any proceeding 
on his part of the nature described, and 
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if he had so acted it is scarcely probable 
that the fact would not have been re- 
ported by Her Majesty’s Vice Consul, 
but they will make inquiry. 

Mr. F. 8. STEVENSON (Suffolk, 
Eye) : I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs whether the 
attention of the Foreign Office has been 
called to a Reuter’s despatch from Con- 
stantinople stating that, according to 
authentic information, the number of 
clerical and lay Armenians who have 
been thrown into prison in the various 
provinces for political reasons is esti- 
mated at between 2,500 and 3,000, and 
enumerating the principal prelates and 
others who are in prison or exile ; and, 
whether, in view of the large numbers 
who are undergoing punishment without 
trial or after mock trials, Her Majesty’s 
Government will make serious repre- 
sentations on the subject to the Porte 4 

*Srr EDWARD GREY: The matter 
is receiving the close attention of Her 
Majesty’s Government, and, in conse- 
quence of information which has been 
received from British Consular officers, 
a representation will be made to the 
Porte. 


SCHOOL INSPECTION. 

Mr. H. 8. FOSTER: I beg to ask 
the Vice President of the Committee of 
Council on Education, with regard to 
the fact that the senior Chief Inspector 
has now visited the Christ Church Infant 
School, Lowestoft, and has reported that it 
is sufficiently lighted, that the marching 
space is sufficient, that the staffing of 
the school is within the limits prescribed 
by the Code, and that the average 
attendance is within the accommodation 
recognised by the Department, and has 
also recommended that the School 
Managers were entitled to the portion 
of the grant withheld (£24 10s.), 
whether the Department has paid the 
Managers the sum of £24 10s. so with- 
held, and, if not, for what reason it is 
still withheld; if he can state who is 
responsible at the Education Department 
for the refusal in the first instance to 
send down the Chief Inspeccor in re- 
sponse to the appeal of the Managers ; 
whether he has taken or intends to take 
any action with regard to Her Majesty’s 
Inspector ; and, whether he has taken, 
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circumstances in the case of any volun- 
tary school appealing to the Department 
against the report of the Inspector ? 
Mr. ACLAND: The additional grant 
in question was paid more than a month 
ago. The appeal referred to (which was 
not for the visit of the Chief Inspector, 
but for an unbiassed inspector) was dealt 
with, like all such requests, on the re- 
sponsibility of the Department. I do 
not intend to take any action with 
regard to Her Majesty’s Inspector, 
whose conscientious discharge of his 
duties has been much appreciated by 
many managers in his district. I do 
not propose to take any further steps. 


VOLUNTARY SCHOOLS IN NORTH- 
UMBERLAND. 


Mr. H. 8. FOSTER : I beg to ask the 
Vice President of the Committee of 
Council on Education whether he has 
now seen the Report of the special com- 
mittee appointed by the Newcastle 
Diocesan Society to assist voluntary 
schools in the county of Northumberland 
in resisting pressure from the Depart- 
ment, and particularly to the statement 
therein that the committee had recovered 
during the year 1894 the sum of £900 
from the Department in respect of 
arrears in the county of Northumberland, 
which it is stated had been retained by 
the Department, and the further state- 
ment in the said report that in five 
school districts in Northumberland the 
establishment of school boards was im- 
minent, but had been avoided through 
the action of the committee, and whether 
he is able to explain the circumstances 
alluded to so far as the Department is 
concerned ; and whether, in view of the 
fact that the committee have been able 
to render the Department valuable 
assistance in enabling them to under- 
stand the local circumstances affecting 
the voluntary schools in their district, 
he will invite the formation of similar 
committees in other parts of the country ! 

Mr. ACLAND: The report in ques- 
tion is the one which I informed the 
hon. Member that I had seen when I 
replied to his question on the 28th Feb- 
ruary. The circumstances alluded to so 
far as the Department is concerned may 
perhaps be best explained in the words 
of the member of the committee who 
wrote the article prefixed to this report— 


‘What was lacking in each case was a little 
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common sense to help officialism at uarters 
to grasp the practical situation. My Lords are 


quite willing—at least this is our unvarying 
experience —to treat most courteously with 
managers who will state their case with patience 
and clearness. In no one instance have we been 
met by other than fairness.’’ 


The formation of similar committees in 
other parts of the country is obviously a 
matter for local initiative, not for that of 
the Department. 


ALDERSHOT CAMP. 

Baron FERDINAND pe ROTHS- 
CHILD (Bucks, Aylesbury): I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for War 
whether the War Office has withheld its 
sanction to the construction of a tram- 
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way from Farnborough Station through 
Aldershot Camp ; and, if so, whether he | 
has any objection to state the ground | 
on which such sanction has been with-| 
held ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : | 


A tramway already exists from Farn-| 
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to joining the Britannia, Three deaths 
occurred, one in the person of a colonial 
cadet from Jamaica, who was un- 
doubtedly affected by the late severe 
weather ; another had been the subject 
of heart disease, and the third succumbed 
to severe acute bronchitis. The epidemic 
may now be regarded as practically at 
an end. 

Sir H. HOWORTH asked, if it 
was not the case that the sanatorium 
arrangements connected with the Brit- 
annia were too limited in extent in 
every way, and that a portion of the 
difficulty had arisen in consequence of 
patients having to be removed to a 
gymnasium where there was no proper 
accommodation for them. 

Mr. ROBERTSON could not answer 
from personal knowledge; he would 
consult the medical authorities. 


UGANDA, 
Mr. J. H. DALZIEL desired to ask 


borough Station, but its continuation @ question of which he had given 
through the central avenue of the camp Private notice. It _ was whether the 
is a proposal on the expediency of which 4ttention of the Foreign Office had been 
difference of opinion exists. | directed to the very serious allegation of 
| cruelty made in a telegram from Uganda 
SIERRA LEONE DELIMITATION. published in Saturday’s papers ; whether 
Sir G. BADEN-POWELL: I beg to | it was the case that the leaders of the 
ask the Under Secretary of State for | native tribes had protested ; and what 
Foreign Affairs whether he can state | action the Foreign Office proposed to 
when further correspondence can be laid | take # : 
upon the Table of the House explaining | *Sir E. GREY said, he had seen the 
and containing the arrangement come to | statement since he received notice of the 





for the delimitation of the boundary 
between the Colony of Sierra Leone and 
the neighbouring French possessions ? 
*Sirr EDWARD GREY : I understand 
that the agreement has been distributed. 


| 


THE TRAINING SHIP “ BRITANNIA.”’ | 


hon. Member’s question. The Govern- 
ment had not previously to that heard 
of anything of the kind having happened, 
nor had they had any confirmation of the 
statement in any way. 

Mr. DALZIEL asked if any inquiry 
would be made ? 


Sim H. HOWORTH (Salford, 8.): I} *Smr E. GREY said, they could not 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Admi-| inquire without knowing the authority 


ralty if he can give a reassuring account 
| but if information was given them which 


of the sanitary condition of the Britannia 
training ship, where a serious epidemic 
has recently broken out and several lives 
have been lost ? 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON : The sanitary 
condition of the Britannia is at present 
considered excellent. Frequent inspec- 
tions of the ship and cadets have been 
made, and every precaution adopted to 
insure as perfect a hygienic condition as 
possible. The origin of the late epidemic 
is distinctly traceable to a cadet who 
had been exposed to infection previous 





on which the statement was founded, 


showed it was probable or even conceiv- 
able that anything of the kind had oc- 
curred, inquiry would be made. 

Mr. DALZIEL inquired whether the 
hon. Gentleman could tell the House 
what was the position of our representa- 
tive against whom the charge was made ? 

*Sir E. GREY understood from the 
statement he saw that the charge was 
made against a British official. Colonel 
Colvile, who was in charge at the time, 
would soon be home, and inquiry would 
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be made of him if information was forth- 
coming. 


Navy 





ESTABLISHED CHURCH (WALES) BILL. 
In reply to G. C. T. Barrrey 
(Islington, N), 
Sir W. HARCOURT hoped the 
Second Reading of this Bill would be 
taken on Thursday next. 


OUTDOOR RELIEF IN IRELAND. 


Mr. J. MORLEY asked the leave of 
the House to introduce a Bill to make 
temporary provision for distress in Ire- 
land, and said a sentence or two would 
suffice to indicate the purport of the 
measure. It was a Bill to authorise the 
Local Government Board, under their 
sealed orders, to empower Boards of 
Guardians to give outdoor relief until the 
monthof September of this year topersons 
who otherwise were disqualified from re- 
ceiving outdoor relief, and generally to re- 
move the restrictions upon the distribu- 
tion of fuel and food in Ireland. The 
Bill contained a clause indemnifying any 
Board of Guardians who, since the dis- 
tress began, had relaxed their restric- 
tions, and it also contained a clause 
which had appeared in all Bills of the 
kind providing that there should be no 
electoral disability upon any person who 
received relief under the provisions of 
the measure. He hoped the House 
would give him leave to bring in the 
Bill. 

Mr. G. C. T. BARTLEY (Islington, 
8.) was sorry the Bill was brought 
in without their being able to say 
a word about it, because it took for 
granted, in the case of Ireland, an 
alteration in the law which a Com- 
mittee upstairs were carefully consider- 
ing in regard to England, that was, the 
doing away with disfranchisement for 
receiving parish relief. There was a 
considerable amount of distress in Eng- 
land at the present time, and he would 
not presume to say what ought to be 
done in respect of it. But the House 
would be placed in a very peculiar 
position if it took for granted that that 
should be done for Ireland which a Com- 
mittee were carefully considering should 
be done for England. The Seed Potato 
Bill was allowed to go through, but this 
Bill made a very grave alteration in the 
law, one which the House ought to have 
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some opportunity of considering in refer- 
ence to the whole of the United King- 
dom. He therefore hoped the right hon. 
Gentleman would not press his Motion. 

Mr. J. MORLEY reminded the hon. 
Gentleman that the provision to which 
he had drawn particular attention had 
been contained in all Bills of this kind. 
Besides, the Bill would only have effect 
till the end of August of the present 
year, therefore it could not have any 
very serious operation. The hon. Mem- 
ber would have an opportunity of dis- 
cussing the Bill on the Second Reading. 

Mr. BARTLEY: I may say in 
explanation 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! I 
have no alternative but to put the 
question. 





The House divided :—Ayes, 158; 


Noes, 38.—(Division List; No. 27.) 
Bill presented and read 1°. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 





SUPPLY—NAVY ESTIMATES, 1895-6. 
The House went into Committee of 
Supply on the Navy Estimates. 


Mr. MELLor in the Chair. 
(In the Committee.) 


On the Vote for £4,133,500 for wages 
of officers, seamen and boys, for the 
Navy, Coastguard and Royal Marines, 
for the year ending on the 31st day of 
March 1896, 


*Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) said, he thought the Government 
would recognise that there was no dis- 
position on the Opposition side of the 
House to unduly prolong the discussion 
on these Votes. The House had been 
edified by the usual duel between the 
hon. Member for Cardiff (Sir E. J. Reed) 
and the hon. Member for North Belfast 
(Sir E. J. Harland), by the usual 
afflicting litanies of members representing 
dockyard constituencies, which made 
him think the time hadarrived when dock- 
yard labourers ought to be deprived of 
their votes—and, indeed, all public 
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servants—because they only used them 
for the purpose of raising discussion in 
the House to get additions to their 
wages and salaries. He had no desire 


~ toembarrass the Government, or, indeed, 


to do anything else but to assist them 
by a few suggestions. He was animated 
by the feeling that it was the business 
of the House to assist whatever Govern- 
ment was in power to improve that 
great service—the Navy--on which we 
so much relied. He acknowledged the 
great services of the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, and recognised in him a 
worthy successor of that other Lord 
Spencer who, in the time of England’s 
stress and difficulty and danger, so ad- 
mirably filled the post of the head 
of the Navy. The Civil Lord of the 
Admiralty had introduced the Estimates 
with a speech of such frankness and 
directness, that he was in danger of be- 
coming the spoiled child of the House, 
and of rivalling in popularity outside the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, or even 
the Prime Minister himself. Turning 
to the subject of the Vote, he saw the 
Government was going to spend some- 
thing like a million of money on remov- 
ing seamen from hulks and putting them 
into barracks on shore. This policy was 
the invention not of the present Govern- 
ment, but of the last Government ; but 
he thought it was entirely wrong. The 
Civil Lord of the Admiralty had said 
that the change was made for sanitary 
and social reasons, and for reasons 
affecting the comfort of the men. He 
denied every one of the reasons. He 
contended that a hulk was very much 
better for sanitary reasons than the most 
modern contrivance in the way of drain- 
age on shore. He did not understand 
what was meant by social reasons. 
What they should aim at in lodging sea- 
men was to see that they did not cease 
to be sailors. When a man was put in 
a hulk he had to learn how to get into 
and out of a boat, to live in a restricted 
and confined space, to get used to sleeping 
in a hammock in 18 inches of space, 
to knocking his head ag:.inst unusually 
low projections, and to walking about 
without stumbling over ring-bolts. In 
fact, he got ingrained into him the 
habits of a sailor. But in a barracks on 
land he had any amount of space to 
move about in ; he slept in a bed, never 
got into a boat, and became more of a 
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soldier than a sailor. The new idea— 
not of the seamen, but of the gunnery 
officers—was to treat sailors as if they 
were soldiers; to put the men into 
barracks where they learned marching 
and battalion drill, instead of into good, 
wholesome ships, where they could learn 
the customs of the sea. It was most 
important that the men should be able 
to steer a correct course. But that they 
were often not able todo. It was most 
important that they should be able to 
take a cast of the lead and call the cast. 
But that they were often not able to do. 
To his own knowledge many of the 
sailors were unable to pull a boat, or row 
a boat, or sail a boat, or tow a boat, or 
beach a boat. This policy of taking the 
men from the hulks and putting them 
into barracks on shore deprived the men 
of opportunities of learning things which 
as sailors they ought to know, and which 
increased their opportunities of becoming 
seamen. That, in his view, was a mis- 
taken policy. The Admiralty were, in 
fact, running paper against practice. 
They were giving up the old English 
maxim, that practice meant perfect, and 
they were conveying by their conduct 
that paper made perfect. They seemed 
to believe that they could turn out sea- 
men by getting the men to sit on forms 
and listen to things and write things. 
He said that on the contrary the only 
way to make sailors was by standing on 
the deck and acting. He did not 
deprecate science, but experimental 
science, and not theoretic science, was 
what he demanded. What he wanted 
was the science which enabled men to 
handle a boat, to steer, and heave the 
lead, and to do all the other things 
required of sailors. Butall this practice 
on board ship was to be set aside 
for theory on shore and on _ paper. 
This policy was advocated by men who 
had arrived at eminence by paper work. 
To his mind it was a mischievous and 
dangerous policy; and he hoped the 
Admiralty would go back to the old 
system, whereby men were judged not 
by what they did on paper, but what 
they accomplished when they got a job to 
tackle on board ship. Lord St. Vincent 
in 1796 wrote— 

‘*T will not lie here a moment longer than is 
necessary to put us to rights, because you will 
know that inaction in the Tagus will make us 
all cowards.” 
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Lord St. Vincent would not have believed 
that not only did they propose to keep 
their ships largely in port, but when they 
had got into port to take the seamen out 
of them and put them on shore. That 
was a dangerous and a very wrong thing, 
and the matter ought to be reconsidered. 
As to promotion, if they were going to 
have a larger number of officers entering 
the Service it would be necessary to re- 
vise the list of admirals, captains, and 
so forth. He trusted that some attention 
would be given to the leave grievance, 
so that officers who came home after 
serving abroad for three years, and who 
were entitled to six weeks’ leave, being a 
fortnight for each year of foreign ser- 
vice, should not be immediately ordered 
away again, and thus prevented taking 
advantage of the holiday due to them, 
and see the suppressed leave, instead of 
being carried to their credit, clean wiped 
off from the slate. This was a griev- 
ance the naval officers felt very much, 
and he hoped steps would be taken to 
remedy it. Military officers were almost 
always on leave, but the working sailor 
officer could not actually get even the 
little leave which was due to him. He 
now came to a pointabout themen. He 
had never understood that there was any 
difficulty in getting boys for the Navy, 
but, on the contrary, he believed that 
they could always get more than they 
wanted for the training ships. He knew 
that, in his own town of King’s Lynn, 
eligible boys had presented themselves 
in the ordinary way, and the medical 
officers had had to invent reasons for 
rejecting them, because they had more 
boys than they wanted. He believed 
that there would be no difficulty in getting 
boys in the ordinary way. If that was 
so, what reason was there for providing 
this wandering ship the Northampton to 
get boys? Again, he saw that the boys 
who joined the Northampton were only 
to have six months’ training, but in 
an ordinary training ship they had 
fifteen months. He failed to see why, 
if the longer period was necessary in 
the one case, it should not be equally 
necessary in the other. He understood 
another training ship was to be set up, 
and undoubtedly the present number 
was insufficient. This ship, he believed, 
was to be stationed at Queenstown or 
Cork. He would point out that this 
was an entirely new departure. Ever 
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since the mutiny at the Nore it had 
been the practice not to have a training 
ship in Ireland and not to take Irish 
boys, but now they were going to have 
a training ship in Ireland, which 
would be supplied entirely by Irish boys. 
And they were going to put this vessel 
in the wrong place. They were going 
to put her near a large town. That was 
a mistake. A training ship should be at 
some port which was distant from a 
large town, and where the boys would 
not be assailed by the temptations inci- 
dent to such a town. Falmouth, for 
example, was an excellent place for a 
training ship. He did not know whether 
anything was being done to improve the 
rating of the signalmen. Their signal- 
men were insufficient and not good. The 
signals were the ears and tongue of the 
Fleet. If the signalmen were not suffi- 
cient to, or capable of, making signals 
or taking them in, the fleet could neither 
speak nor hear. The Fleet, in such cir- 
cumstances, might be incapable of being 
communicated with or of coramunicating 
with their commanding officer. He hoped 
they should hear that something would 
be done to improve the rating of signal- 
men and to induce better men to join, and 
also that their numbers would beincreased. 
In regard to the men, there was another 
matter to which he wished to allude. 
He understood that a considerable 
amount of the increase in the stokers 
must be held to be due to the larger con- 
sumption of coal, and, consequently, the 
larger number of men to trim the coal 
and stoke it, required for the Belleville 
boilers. He thought the Admiralty were 
making a great and serious experiment 
with boilers which required more men, 
and with boilers that had failed entirely 
in the Mercantile Marine. There was 
not a single representative of these 
boilers in the Mercantile Navy at the 
present day, and whenever they had 
been tried they had always failed. The 
Engineer-in-Chief was responsible for in- 
troducing these boilers, but the respon- 
sibility was shared by the First Lord of 
the Admiralty, because he had a pre- 
ponderating voice. If they succeeded, 
well and good, but if they did not there 
would be a serious day of reckoning in 
that House and in the country. 

Admiralty were entering upon this large 
experiment of using boilers without 
thorough trial of them having taken 
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taken place. Turning to the question of 
works, he said the Admiralty were going 
to make works, not only here but all 
over the world, to teach their men that 
they were not to be vigilant sailors, but 
that they were to turn in, go to sleep 
and feel comfortable when the enemy 
was afew miles from their shore. He 
said that was a mistake. It was not the 
method pursued in the blockade at 
Toulon, where for two whole years the 
men were kept constantly on the alert 
and rowing guard night and day. If 
they were going to box up their men 
in Dover, Portland, and Gibraltar, in 
inaccessible breakwaters where they 
were to be perfectly safe from attack, 
they would teach them that they had 
a right to turn in and sleep and take 
no care for the enemy. That was 
wrong. It would be teaching them not 
to be alert, whereas, all their efforts 
should be to teach them to be unceas- 
ingly vigilant. The hon. Member was 
proceeding to discuss the financial 
methods by which the Naval programme 
was to be carried out, when— 

Toe CHAIRMAN interposed and 
pointed out that such a question did not 
arise on this Vote. When the Annual 
Loan Bill came on the hon. Member 
would be able to discuss the financial 
aspect. 

*Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES had 
hoped to have said a few words on the 
general strategy of the naval operations, 
because, really and truly, upon their 
view of Naval stategy depended every 
farthing they voted, whether for works, 
or men, or anything else. But he recog- 
nised that this was not the time for 
raising such a question, and he trusted 
another occasion would be afforded him 
on which he might present a few con- 
siderations to the Government. There 
was only one other matter to which he 
desired to allude. Members would have 
seen from the reports of speeches in the 
French Chamber, that the increase in 
men and in English Naval expenditure 
had aroused the susceptibilities of 
France. He thought there was no 
ground for those susceptibilities. Some 
members of the French Chamber seemed 
to think their Naval Votes were directed 
against France. But they should have 
to take the same Votes and maintain 
the same strength in their Navy if 
France did not exist. There was not a 
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man who merited the name of a statis- 
man who did not feel the importance of 
our maintaining good terms with France 
and of France maintaining good terms 
England. It was not against France, 
but for the carrying out of the destinies 
which were given to them in this world, 
and in the maintenance of their trade 
they sought to make their Navy strong. 
He and Members sitting on that side 
were convinced that the Government 
had not only acted wisely, but had done 
their bounden duty in coming and 
asking the House for what it would 
never refuse—-namely, adequate sums 
for the maintenance of a_ strong 
and powerful Navy. 

Tue CIVIL LORD or tue ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. Epmunp Roserrson, Dun- 
dee), replying upon the various points 
raised during the discussion of the Vote, 
said, the interval that had elapsed since 
the Estimates came before the Committee 
had enabled him to review the comments 
of hon. Members. These comments had 
been grouped round three subjects, and 
the first was that of works. Upon this 
he had only to say that in afew days the 
Loan Bill—to provide the first instal- 
ment for works—would be before the 
House, and that would be a more suit- 
able time for the discussion of questions 
relating to the items. With regard to 
the remarks of the hon. Member for 
Kings Lynn he knew the hon. Member's 
knowledge of Naval matters, and he 
would bear in mind what he had said 
when he came to further vindicate the 
barrack policy of Government. Subjects 
had also been raised relating to the Ship- 
building Vote. In that he included all 
questions as to the types of new ships, 
the great battle of the boilers (in which 
he contended so unequally with the hon. 
Member for Gateshead), and other dock- 
yard questions, and hon. Members would 
permit him to postpone what he had to 
say upon these matters until the Ship- 
building Vote was before the Committee. 
But, in answer to the hon. and Learned 
Member for Plymouth, he would like to 
say that the apprehension he expressed 
about petitions had no foundation in 
fact. He, himself, did not think the 
men would be prejudiced by the delay in 
bringing forward the petitions. But 
some weeks ago the Admiralty caused 
an order tobe disseminated that in future 
the petitions should be collected at the 
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end of September or October instead of | £9,000 a year to the pay and pension of 
jo November as now, that the Admi-| engineer officers. The figures ap- 
ralty might have an opportunity of | : 
seeing them before the Extimates tg wg a. ee £90,000. 
framed in November. With regard | Put he was sure no engineer officer had 
to the question of the Engine-room| been misled by the mistake, for which 
complement in the Navy, he had| he was not responsible. He now came 
already said that during last year some|to questions properly raised under the 
concessions were made to the demands present Vote, and the first was as to the 
put forward on behalf of the men, after! ¢jaim put forward, not for the first time 
hearing certain hon. Members of the! >. ; ‘gh : 
Sales Gils erat’ Sateseabell’ ten onal | for improvement in the status of the 
gineer : 
ing questions. He was sorry, however, | ¥@™T@nt officers. Every body who spoke 
to find that what he said had been mis-| Seemed to share the views of the hon. 
understood by certain service papers.) Member for Devonport on the subject, 
This was a warning to be cautious about | and an hon. and gallant Admiral went 
the language one used about the service. | so far as to inform the House that the 
It had been represented that the engi | Naval Lords of the Admiralty were of 
neering staff of the Navy had votes, and | 
because of this the Admiralty listened to | discriminate between Naval and Civil 
the engineer Members of the House.| Lords, but when it was considered ex- 
That was a total delusion. The Admi-| pedient to lay the opinions of the 
ralty made no discrimination betweenthe | Naval Lords before the Committee 
engineering and the executive part of the|/it would be done through himself, 
Navy. The hon. Members for Lewis-|and not through the hon. and 
ham, Battersea and Gateshead would | gallant Admiral. But the position of 
remember perfectly well that they ap-| warrant officers was an extremely difficult 
proached the Admiralty, not as political | question which had been a long time 
representatives of the engineers of the| before not only the Naval Lords, but 
Navy, but as engineering experts who the Board of Admiralty and the Man- 
were deeply interested in the position of | ning Committee. The whole matter had 
Naval engineers, and, with a good sense| taken a new turn, and was at that 
and patriotism deserving of all admira-|moment engaging the consideration of 
tion, desired to lay their’ professional|the Board of Admiralty. The duties, 
views before them, rather than appear to| classification, and position of warrant 
be agitating for advantages to their pro-| officers in the service would come up for 
fession on the floor of the House of | immediate review by itself. The neces- 
Commons. Having already said the/| sities of the modern warship made it 
Admiralty would not be unwilling to| absolutely necessary the whole question 
receive their views on another occasion, | should be considered, and until this was 
he hoped he might be allowed to pass/| settled it would be obviously impossible 
away from this engineering grievance. | for him to give any further information. 
The senior Member for Devonport spoke |The questions of a possible new rank 
of the stokers in the Navy. He had/and more rapid promotion must be sus- 
asked those responsible for advising the | pended until the Admiralty had received 
Admiralty whether there was any fault | the opinion of its professional advisers. 
to be found with the quality of the men,| *Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES asked 
and he was assured that it was entirely whether the promotion of warrant 
satisfactory. officers to quarter-deck rank would be 
Captain BETHELL (York, W. R.., | considered. 
Holderness): The hon. Gentleman says|) Mr. ROBERTSON replied that he 
certain concessions have been made to! could not say at present. 
the engineers in the Navy. Has he) Mr. E. J.C. MORTON (Devonport) 
stated what they are ? |asked when the Admiralty would come 
Mr. ROBERTSON : Yes, I did so in| to a decision. 
my last speech. That interruption Mr. ROBERTSON said, he was 
enabled him to correct an unfortunate unable to tell. 
mistake which had got into the news-| Mr. H. E. KEARLEY (Devonport) 
papers. The Admiralty were adding| inquired whether the hon. Gentleman 
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the same opinion. He did not like to 
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did not make practically the same state- | boys a year older or more, and, therefore, 
ment about the warrant officers two/|readier for service than ordinary boys 
years ago. 'were with the best preliminary training 

Mr. ROBERTSON said, that what | that could be given them. It was 
he had just stated was not in his mind | thought it would be a good thing to send 
at all two years ago. Turning to the | the Northampton to those places on the 
difference between the allowance given | coast that hitherto had not yielded any 
to able-bodied pensioners in the fleet | boys for the Navy, and, on the whole, 
reserve and the dockyard reserve—the | the experiment had succeeded wonder- 


former receiving 1s. 6d. and the latter | 


fully ; it had aroused public interest in 


1s. 1d.—he said he had been asked why | the Navy ; and almost every member for 


this discrimination was made. The fact 
was the employment of pensioners of 
the fleet reserve was temporary. This 


system of temporary employment was | 
and when the| 
‘more fully tested, but still there was 


coming to an end, 
numbers of the active service list 
were brought up to the 


proper | room to hope for the best. 


a place on the sea-board appeared to be 


anxious for the Northampton to visit his 
constituency. He would not pretend to 
say that the experiment was a.complete 
success until the boys obtained had been 


Other points 


mark it would be ended altogether.|had been raised which he would take 


The end being temporary, the employ- 


ment being temporary, the whole insti- 


tution being temporary, there was 
naturally a larger allowance made to the 
men so engaged than there was to the men 
employed in the dockyard reserve. It 
might be said that the dockyard men did 
not get enough ; but he would ask the 
Committee to remember that thedock yard 
reserve pensioners do not come under 
anything like ordinary market conditions, 
but come under a preferential scheme. 
If he mistook not, they were employed 
without any serious limit in respect of 
age; at any rate they had exclusive 


right to the appointment ; nobody else | 


care to represent to the members of the 
Board of Admiralty specially concerned ; 
and he hoped that now they might be 
allowed to take Vote L., as they had had 
an unusually long discussion. 

Sir W. LAWSON (Cockermouth) rose 
to move the reduction of the Vote 
by £1,000. He said that, after the 
full discussion of the details of the 
Estimates, he hoped they might be 
allowed to consider, as a whole, the policy 
they involved. He did not speak as a 
pessimist or a croaker, but simply as an 
‘independent member who was horrified 
at the enormous expenditure for warlike 
purposes. He apologised to the Com- 


was allowed to come in; and that differ- | ‘mittee for moving his amendment now ; 
entiated their case from that of others. | it would have been more appropriate on 
A question had been raised about the| the vote for the men, but he let the 


allowance to marines going a second 
time on foreign service ; and he was glad 
to be able to give the hon. Member for 
Devonport the comfort that his remon- 
strances had proved effectual, and that 
a remedy in the direction he desired had 
been applied. The question about Naval 
shipwrights he should rather like to 
leave for the future as one of the dock- 
yard questions, because it came before 
the department on the petition of the 
shipwright apprentices. It had been 
asked why boys from the or thampton | 
training ship were taken on after six 
months instead of 15 months’ training. | 
The Northampton was intended to get 
hold of boys who could be put into the 
Navy almost at once in order to avoid 
the anticipated deficiency of 1,800 men. 


|opportunity slip; and such was the 
languor and lassitude prevailing that 
nobody seemed to do the right thing at 
the right time. He took the oppor- 
tunity of raising the question of the 
policy of these armaments because, in 
the view of political friends sitting 
below the gangway, they could not 
allow this enormous expenditure to pass 
unchallenged. The hon. Member for 
South Edinburgh, in an admirable 
‘speech on Friday night, said that the 
prosperity of this country depended upon 
‘free trade and an invincible Navy. 
Yes, but to be invincible, our Navy 
must be prepared to meet, not only any 
other two Navies, but all other Navies ; 
jand for that purpose the Estimates 
'were too small; while on any other 








It was thought that a year could be assumption they were too large for all 
saved if they could get hold of a class of rational purposes. He was not anxious 
| 
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to run any risk; but he agreed with 
Sir R. Peel, who, long ago, said :— 
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except so far as the Vote is concerned. 
As I understand the hon. Baronet is 





. ‘a about to move a reduction of the Vote 

‘*T believe that in time of peace we must by : 
retrenchment consent to incur some risk.”’ on the ground that he thinks the number 

of men asked for is too many. 

Those were words of common sense;} Sir G. BADEN-POWELL: Then 
and it ought to be explained now) we may follow on the same lines ? 
whether we were preparing to fight the) Tue CHAIRMAN: There can be no 
whole world, or were proceeding on a/ general discussion on the Vote except so 
more rational footing. They were all | far as the Vote itself permits. 
too apt to put responsibility on the) Sir G. BADEN-POWELL: Except 
Government; and he felt that in this | so far as the hon. Baronet has carried 
case he could not do that; indeed, | the discussion ? 
responsibility rested on all members, and| Tue CHANCELLOR or rae EX- 
this was a matter on which they might CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby): 
well speak out. On other matters they|This is not the Vote for men but for 
were hampered by the fear of what! money. 
would happen to their measures in} Sir WILFRID LAWSON (Cocker- 
another place, but in this matter they | mouth) said, he hoped the hon. Member 
were free and responsible only to their|and others would not be more out of 
constituents. Of course he should be| order than himself. Surely, proper 
told that all this armament was for|reasons should be given why this sum 
defence only. Well, if it were for|of money should be voted. The Com- 
anything else it would be the most) mittee were called upon to vote all this 
wicked expenditure imaginable, and he | money to keep up armaments because it 
thought the tendency of these enormous | was supposed to be the bess way of 
armaments was to produce danger. A | bringing about a settlement of interna- 
noble lord opposite had carried by ational disputes. But all these disputes 
large majority the Second Reading of aj were settled at last by Conference, and 
Bill based on the assumption that if/all he said was—settle the dispute 
people walked about with pistols they| before the slaughter. Lord Dufferin 
would be very likely to use them ; and | said, not long since, that if he had his 
if that were true of individuals it was|way, whenever war broke out between 
true of nations. If we had these ships | two nations, he would take the Am- 


and armaments all ready for action 
there was a great temptation to put 
them into action. Of course they would 
hear again the old adage, “If you wish 


for peace you must prepare for war,” | 
but that was like saying that if you) 


wanted to keep dry you must jump into 
the river, or if you wanted to keep sober 
you must fly to brandy. Experience 
showed the folly of the wise saying that 
was so often quoted. France and 
Germany, Russia and Turkey, were the 
four nations that had fallen most com- 
pletely under militarism, and we know 
that within living memory all these 
nations had been involved in disastrous 
wars. 

Sir G. BADEN-POWELL (Liver- 
pool, Kirkdale) rose to a point of order. 
Was not the hon. Baronet attacking the 
general policy of Naval Expenditure? 
Would other Members be allowed to 
enter upon the general question ? 

THe CHAIRMAN: The general 
question must not be entered upon, 


Sir W. Lawson. 





| bassadors of each and have them hanged 


in public. Without going so far as that, 
he would be inclined to proceed some- 
what in that way towards Governments 
who chose war as the means of settle- 
ment. There were only two ways of 
settling disputes—you could settle them 
by reasoning, or by fighting; and he 
opposed this Vote because the Govern- 
ment, through making these strenuous 
efforts to provide great armaments for 
the settlement of disputes by fighting, 
had not, so far as he knew, taken any 
means for settlement by reason. He had 
been taught from his earliest youth that 
the policy of the Liberal Party was com- 
prised in the watchwords—* Peace, 
Retrenchment, Reform ;” and the 
present Government was the nearest 
approach to a Liberal Government he 
had seen in his generation, and the 
nearest approach probably he was likely 
to see. They could do nothing more 
likely to make their name honourable 
and memorable than by taking a course 
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settling disputes by war. But this 
Liberal Government was out-Jingoing the 
“ Jingoes,” and never were there more 
extravagant Navy Estimates. These 
“bloated armaments,” as long since they 
had been called, were growing year by 
year, and the words used by his hon. 


{18 Marcu 1895} 
to get rid of the abominable method of | 





Friend (Mr. Robertson) every elector 
should read 


‘* Ten years ago the Navy Estimates were just 
over £12,000,000 ; to-day they are £18,000,000. 
Ten years ago ——”” 


Tue CHATRMAN : I think the hon. 
Baronet is now going beyond this par- 
ticular Vote, and touching upon matters 
germane to a general discussion. 

Sir WILFRID LAWSON said, there 
were wide limits for discussiou in this 








Vote of £4,000,000, and it was an 
awful statement that this expenditure | 
on machinery for slaughter had in ten| 
years progressed by leaps and bounds. 
If this was to go on, what use was there in | 
talking about education and civilisation, 
what was the use of the Liberal Govern- 
ment, what was the use of Christianity 1 
If this horror continued, it would mean | 
that in another decade other representa- | 

tives of the Navy would say, “ We must | 
have six millions of money and 30,000 
more men.” There had been experience | 
of how the thing was worked. <A vast 
sum of money was called for by the! 
naval and military authorities, and this | 
being granted, the House was told- 


‘* Now we are all right, we shall have the 
finest ships manned by the finest men in the 
world.”’ 


But in a few years, the money being 
spent, and the people who benefited by 
the expenditure being gorged like a boa 
constrictor after swallowing a sheep, at 
last began to get hungry again, and more 
expenditure was called for. The way to 
get expenditure was to get up a scare, 
for there was nothing John Bull liked so 
much as a scare. So then, in a few 
years, the people would be told that we 
really had no Navy, that our ships were 
useless, the money had been thrown 
away, and we were defenceless. There 
was an example in a recent 7'imes com- 
ment— 


*“We doubt if we could put an effective 
Army Corps in the field, after all the optimist 
tolk of the War Minister 


| they stand it! 


' the King who governed all, 
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Newspaper editors would be set to work 
at the right time, meetings would be 
held in the City presided over by the 
Lord Mayor, who would be supported by 
aldermen, stockjobbers, and others. Lord 
Salisbury would perhapsspeak, and gallant 
admirals and generals would pull the 
British lion’s tail and wave the Union 
Jack, the voice of the Jingo would be 


| heard in the land, and then constructors, 


contractors, boiler makers, and the rest 
|would be comforted, the Income Tax 
would go up, and millions would be 
gathered in to the accompaniment of 
the Alleluia Chorus from Liberal Dock- 
yard Members. Everybody knew that, 
as a description of what would take place, 
everybody knew that when this money 
was spent there would be this thing 
over again. A splendid thing this for 
the constructors and boiler makers and 
others ; 
mass of the population? How would 
There was an old public- 
meaning 
the Lord 
|Chancellor who pleaded for all, the 
Bishop who prayed for all, the General 
'who fought for all, and the working 
| man who paid for all. 

Mr. T. GIBSON 
the ploughman. 

Sin WILFRID LAWSON : 
a working man. 

Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES ; 
particular class of working man. 

Sin WILFRID LAWSON said, it 
had been estimated that the working 
man worked half an hour more daily to 
maintain these enormous armaments. 
Think of that, in a country full of 
poverty, misery, and wretchedness ! 
Thirty-six millions in the year taken for 
the Army and Navy, taken from repro- 
ductive labour, increasing the misery, 
want, and destitution among the people ! 
Talk of the Eight Hours’ movement, he 
wished that the working men representa- 
tives were present to vote with him 
against these bloated armaments, with 
the intention of showing how in some 
measure something could be done to 
make the lives of the poor brighter. 
What had been the result among the 
great military nations? If we followed 
in the same path we should have the 
same result as there was in Germany, 
where militaryism was in the ascendant, 


and where also were the seeds of 


house sign, the “Five Alls,” 


BOWLES: No; 
That was 


But a 


but how was it for the working’ 
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sedition, anarchy, and despair ; or, as in 
France, now starting a filibustering ex- 
pedition almost as as any we had 
carried out ourselves; or, as in Italy, 
which country, apeing the big armaments 
of other Powers, had made their land 
one in which life was scarcely worth 
living by the working classes. Now 
England was called upon to play the 
same miserable role. Against such a 
policy he would, by voice and vote, pro- 
test, because until the Government had 
tried, and tried effectually, to make 
arrangements with other nations to 
settle disputes by reason, they had no 
right to enter upon this game of beggar 
my neighbour in the contest of means 
of slaughter. Published letters from the 
Continent showed that even now foreign 
Governments only wanted for some 
Power to take the initiative to follow 
the example in reducing such expendi- 
ture ; and it would be a noble action for 
England to take that initiative. He 
did not care for being called a Little 
Englander. He would have this a 
peaceful, honest, prosperous England, 
under rational conditions ; and because 
it was not rational to vote these enormous 
sums, he would divide against the Vote. 
He Moved the reduction of the Vote by 
£1,000. 

Mr. WILLIAM ALLAN (Gates- 
head) said, that after hearing the speech 
of the right hon. Baronet he had come 
to the conclusion that the hon. Member 
must have been asleep for a great 
number of years like Rip van Winkle. 
The hon. Baronet forgot the fact that 
we were living in an age of iron, steel, 
and steam. He forgot that one could 
not build an ironclad in the same 
rapidity with which men built a 74-gun 
ship 100 years ago. He forgot the fact 
that the progress made in science had 
culminated in the construction of huge 
vessels. Everything was huge now by 
comparison with what existed 50 or 100 
years ago. The hon. Baronet also forgot 
that this was an era of high wages and 
short hours of labour. He forgot that 
this was an age of steam engines and 
good boilers, and he ought to know that 
a line-of-battle ship cost a million of 
money, for which sum ten 74-gun ships 
could be put afloat 80 years ago, There 
was another consideration which the hon. 
Baronet overlooked. We were an in- 
sular nation ; if our frontiers had been 
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Six Wilfrid Lawson. 
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adjacent to those of other nations we 
should have had conscription rampant in 
this land. Every man would have been 
liable to shoulder a musket, and huge 
armed camps would have been estab- 
lished in the country. But our bulwark 
was the sea, in which lay the highways 
to and fro our home. It became, there- 
fore, an absolute necessity for this nation 
to be in a condition to hold those high- 
ways at all hazards against those who 
might dare to obstruct them. We 
must have cheap food for our working 
men; the days had gone past of dear 
food for our toilers. In the event of war 
with a strong naval power, the four-pound 
loaf must not be increased in price. 
How was all this to be secured! It 
could not be secured without a perfect 
fleet to keep our highways open so that 
all our food stuffs could be brought in 
without let or hindrance. We could 
only make sure of such a position by 
being free of the sea. No doubt it was 
painful to spend 20,000,000. Every 
right-thinking man deplored the neces- 
sity, but the expense must be borne for 
our security. He held the expenditure 
upon our Navy to be nothing more nor 
less than the nation’s premium in its life 
insurance-policy. As a Radical he 
would gladly welcome the dawn of the 
millennium but as yet there were no signs 
of universal peace and brotherhood. The 
aspirations of the poets and other good 
men were not yet fulfilled, and until 
they were we must not allow ourselves 
to grow weak upon the seas. Let them 
reduce Army expenditure as much as 
they liked; but they could not reduce 
the fleet. They might look forward toa 
still greater expenditure upon the fleet 
as time went on. Science demanded it. 
Larger docks and more of them were 
wanted for warships : docks on the east 
coast, docks on the west coast, and 
docks on the Irish coast ! 

Tut CHAIRMAN said that the hon. 
Member was now travelling beyond the 
limits of the Vote before the Committee. 

Mr. ALLAN said that he would 
conclude by recalling what Sir Walter 
Raleigh once said in_ reference to 


England :— 


“The nation that commands the sea com- 
mands the commerce of the world ; commanding 
the commerce of the world you command the 
riches of the world.” 


It was the duty, 
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therefore, of every Briton worthy of the this money for the men in ignorance of 
_— we gt any and every eweree the character of the vessels for which 
ment whose policy was based on the prin-_ they would be wanted. Our past experi- 
ciple of always maintaing the strength of | jence showed that the command of the 


the Navy, for upon that policy—he said | 
it Ssaildoly én s Meidisal-Qependea the | 8e@ depended upon an absolute supremacy 
but the present pro- 


greatness of the British Empire. |in battle-ships ; 

Sir G. BADEN-POWELL said, that | gramme of the Admiralty did not pro- 
when the Civil Lord of the Admiralty vide for a single new battleship. That 
induced the Committee to close the| was a very serious defect in the pro- 
general discussion the other night, there | gramme. Complaints had been made with 
still remained a great many Members | veqpess to our training ships and some 
who desired to speak on the general ques- | lof our dock yards ; and as yet no satis- 
tion. Those hon. Members would now | factory explanation had been given. It 
have to discuss the questions in| had been acknowledged that the effort of 
which they were specially interested on the Admiralty last year to enlist men 
the details of the Estimates. There were | into the Navy directly from the Mercan- 
points which they must raise in the | tile Marine was a dead failure. Now 
interests of their constituents and the| they heard that a new experiment had 
country, and they must now be raised on| been made, and that a ship had been 
the Votes as they were reached, because sent to different ports for the purpose 
they could not be raised in the general|of inducing boys to join the Navy. 
Debates in consequence of the action of |The Civil Lord had not informed the 
the Civil Lord. He regretted that there | Committee how far the cruise had been 
was not a Minister of Cabinet rank/a success in relation to the cost of the 
who was charged with the duty of pre-| process. He did not see that by going 
senting in that House the Estimates for| to the large seaports any security was 
the greatest of ourspending Departments. | offered that the boys who were recruited 
He had the greatest respect for the abili- | should be boys with sea training, and he 
ties and capacity of the Civil Lord, but | thought on this point much more informa- 
the admiration for that hon. Member | tion was desirable before the country 
did not make him a Member of the was pledged to the expenditure involved. 
Cabinet. And the fact remained—that | So far as he had observed, the chief 
they had to discuss these great Naval | appreciation of the visits of the orth- 
questions without the assistance of the|ampton came from the tradesman and 
First Lord of the Admiralty, whose place | the shopkeeper, who found considerable 


was elsewhere. One of the results of | profit from the presence of a large man-of- 
this state of things was that they were| war in the port; 
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| and he doubted 
often compelled to discuss at great length | whether this appreciation came from any 
matters which could be disposed of com-| earnest desire to supply boys to the 
paratively briefly if the Frst Lord were| Navy. He would not say that the hon. 
only present in that House. The Civil! Baronet was in any sense a Rip Van 
Lord that ev ening had said that to three Winkle ; on the contrary, he was one of 
or four questions which had been asked | the most lively and wide-a-wake repre- 
he could only reply after reference to his | sentatives of the “Little England” 


Chief. They were supposed now to sanc- 
tion a large expenditure for officers and 
seamen before they knew what would be | 
the final policy of the Government re- 
specting the ships which these men were 
to man. He had consulted a great many 
eminent Naval experts, who said that | 


school, and for that reason he was most 
strenously opposed to the hon. Baronet 
‘and all his arguments. 

Mr. H. LABOUCHERE (North- 
_ampton) reminded the Committee that 
|12 years ago, speaking roughly, the 
expenditure ¢ on the Army and the Navy 





there were serious faults in, the type of 'was £26,000,000, whereas at present it 
the ships recommended in the programme | was about £40,000,000. Including the 
of the Government. If that programme expenditure on the Indian Army, the 
were amended, there might be a vital | national charge for armaments came to 
and material difference in the number of | the monstrous sum of £58,000,000. 
officers and men and engine-room staff! The reason of this perpetually-increasing 
required. Yet they were asked to vote | expendiitare was that every now and 
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then there was a scare in the news-| them, and it would be infinitely simpler 
papers, and Ministers were very much | in his judgment, to block the Mediter- 
given to these scares ; while Naval eM-| ranean at Gibraltar, and Aden, and 
tlemen, naturally desirous that their | Hien. than & ek en In th 

’ . e 


service should be magnified, did their | ‘ > 
best to convince the country that our | Parliament of 1880, under the Ministry 


whole Empire was in danger of falling to | of the right hon. Member for Midlothian, 
pieces unless each year we spent addi-| he believed there was a Departmental 
tional millions on the Navy. There was | Committee which considered this ques. 
no satisfying these gentlemen ; whatever | tion, and he had always understood this 
Ministers did, and whatever amounts| Committee decided that it would be 
they were ready to spend on the Navy, | necessary, in our own interests, to with- 


the Naval experts, and Admirals, and 
such-like people always were complaining 
and crying—‘ More, more!” How did 
this mania for expenditure originate ? 
It originated in a speech made by the 
noble Lord the late First Lord of the 
Admiralty, who laid down the extraor- 
dinary doctrine that we ought to have 
a Fleet equal in strength to that of any 
two fleets in the whole world. Hon. 
Gentlemen accepted that; but could 
they say what had occurred since that 
most incautious statement was made? 
Why, other countries were not prepared | 
to admit that we ought to have a Fleet | 
that could sweep off in a moment the 





fleets of any two nations. As we build 
ships, they build ships. Therefore, we) 
we were engaged in a game of beggar- | 
my-neighbour—-not against one, but | 
against two Powers. Was he to under-| 
stand that in case of a war we ought to 
have such a Navy that we should be able 
to drive off at once any belligerent from 
the ocean, so that our commercial marine 
would be enabled to continue their 
business as though there were no war? 
The thing was impossible and absurd. 
One knew perfectly well that the mere 
chance of an Alabama slipping out 
of harbour would so raise the premium 
of insurance on British bottoms as 
against the premium on neutral bottoms 
that practically our commerce for the 
time would go into the hands of some 
neutral Power. He had seen dis- 
cussions as to whether we ought to 
defend the Mediterranean or not. Now 
it was very obvious we should require a 
much stronger Navy in the event of war, 
say with France and Russsia—absit omen 
—if we were obliged to maintain our flag 
in the Mediterranean, than if we were 
to withdraw from the Mediterranean. 
[Sir C. Dike: “No.”] He should say 
the less seas we had to defend, the less 





Navy we required in order to defend 
Mr. H. Labouchere. 


draw from the Mediterranean pro tem. 
instead of remaining merely for the pur- 
pose of protecting our coasting trade, 
and to send everything round by the 
Cape to India. The hon. Member oppo- 
site spoke in a sneering way of “ Little 
Englanders ;” but the poor “ Little 
Englanders,” it must be remembered, 
had practically to pay for everything. 
Who were the so-called “Little Eng- 
landers” but the right hon. Member for 
Midlothian, his right hon. Friend the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and his 
right hon. Friend the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland. There (pointing to the 
Treasury Bench) sat the “ Little Eng- 
landers.” And what he complained of 
was that these right hon. Gentlemen 
would not stand honestly and persistently 
by the opinions they professed when out of 
office, but now, when they were in office, 
they went wasting and squandering 
money just as if they were Conservatives. 
Formerly there was a way of stopping, 
to a certain extent, this vast expendi- 
ture upon military armaments. When 
hon. Gentlemen opposite were in power 
they were always prone to spend large 
sums of money. But they were always 
attacked by their opponents. Now it 
seemed to be a competition between the 
two Parties which should spend the 
greatest amount of money on the Navy. 


Thus, when the Civil Lord of the Admi- 


ralty made his statement, the late First 
Lord, instead of protesting that the 
amount to be spent was not large 
enough, congratulated the hon. Gentle- 
men on the proposals he had made. On 
reading that statement he could not help 
remembering that it was laid down in 
former times that the heads of the two 
great spending Departments should be 
in the House of Commons. He should 
not object to his hon. Friend being First 
Lord of the Admiralty. But he was 
not ; the First Lord was somewhere else. 
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(Middlesex, Ealing): He has always 


been in another place in the case of a| 


Liberal Government. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, if that 
was so it was a shameful and melancholy 
thing. 
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It would be admitted that the) 
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present occasion, because they were in a 
better position than he could be to judge 
of the necessities of the country. But 
he desired to know what was the view of 
the Government as to the future. Did 
they contemplate that in the next ten 


Estimates. 


right hon. Member for Midlothian was | years there would be an annual increase 


| 


himself always against this vast expendi-|such as had taken place in the last 10 


ture. He only regretted that the right 
hon. Gentleman was not present, for he 
was sure he would denounce this wild 
and reckless expenditure on the part of 
the Government. He did not himself 
believe that these large armaments 


| years ? 


| 





| building ships year after year. 
|settle the question if we gave .up our 


: Did they think that this rivalry 
between the nations of the world, so far 
as -Naval power was concerned, would 
continue? France and Russia were 
Would it 


tended to peace. When you had these! Navy to-morrow? He understood that 
huge armaments, you next felt that you | his hon. Friend who Moved the Amend- 
ought to use them, and you were apt to! ment was against the whole expenditure. 


meddle in matters of foreign policy that 
did not concern you. He admitted that 


Sir WILFRID LAWSON : I objected 
to the enormous expenditure. I did not 


it was desirable that we should have a_ go into details. 
Navy sufficient for defence ; but he pro-| Mr. DALZIEL asked whether the 
tested against the Navy being swollen to Government would be any nearer a 
such a degree as to become a menace to settlement if they gave up the proposed 
every other Power. They were not | Estimates for the current year? Had 
ashamed to be little Englanders, and|they any guarantee that if this country 
would Vote cordially for the reduction | ceased to build ships, other countries 
of the vote, believing it to be desirable | would cease also. He thought the time 
that they should register some protest | had come when some arrangement should 
against this vast advance in the expendi-|be arrived at with other nations. Had 
ture on the Navy. 'the Government ever considered the 
Mr. J. H. DALZIEL (Kirkcaldy | possibility of such an arrangement’? He 
Burghs) desired to explain why he could | did not see that it ought to be impossible 
not Vote in support of the Amendment! to make such an arrangement on the 
of his hon. Friend, to whom they were| basis of this country retaining its pre- 
indebted for bringing this subject before | sent superiority. He appealed to the 
the House. Many people shared his|Civil Lord to say whether the Govern- 
hon. Friend’s view with regard to the|ment was prepared to take any steps to 
increasing expenditure upon the Navy, | bring about a conference of nations in 
but the weak point in his hon. Friend’s | order to see whether some arrangement 
speech was that he did not suggest | could not be arrived at which would be 
one single item upon which expendi-| acceptable to this country, and which 
ture was too heavy. Then he did| certainly would be in the best interests 
not make any suggestion as to the of all the countries concerned. 
limitation of expenditure in the future.| Caprarin BETHELL said, it was very 
Looking at the expenditure of the last | satisfactory to hear a Radical of the ex- 





ten years and to the possibilities of 
the future, he thought the present situa- 
tion was one which no Radical, and 
no Conservative even could view with 
any degree of favour. But the hon. 
saronet contented himself with a quota- 
tation from Sir Robert Peel that we 
ought to have sufticient retrenchment in 
time of peace almost to run a risk so far 
as war was concerned. He did not believe 
that was the view of the Radicals of the 
country. He would vote for the Gov- 
ernment—if he voted at all—on the 


treme type of the hon. Gentleman assert 
himself so vigorously on the side of those 
who wished to maintain the Navy of this 
country. The sums now voted for the 
Navy, large and increasing though they 
were, were in proportion to the wealth 
and commerce of the country and the 
duty that the Government had to per- 
form, small in comparison to what they 
were even in the last war. The hon. 
Member for Northampton asked whether 
they proposed to sweep away from the 
seas in case of war, all hostile vessels, and 
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said he believed such an idea to be impos- 
sible and absurd. And yet it was by 


sweeping away almost all hostile vessels | 
in olden times that we did succeed in_ 


bringing to a happy conclusion a war 


which last for very many years. He did | 
not believe that these sums of money, | 


large as they were, expended in increasing 


the strength of the Navy were wasted | 


now, when, as all the world knew, in the 
last few years there had been times when 
the possibilities of war were very close. 
The hon. Member for Northampton (Mr. 
Labouchere) had assured the Committee 
that it was the duty of this country, in 


case of a war, to shut up the Medi-| 


terranean, but such an idea was a 
mistake, founded, in his belief, upon a 
misconception of the history of our past 
wars. Apart from the great damage that 
would be done to commerce in the 
Mediterranean itself, he would point out 
that in almost every war most of our 
successes were due to the fact that, in 
our operations in the Mediterranean, we 


were in the centre of the field where! 


naval operations could be carried on to 
the distress of the enemy. This fact 
would inevitably repeat itself in future 
wars. 


on the Government of the day. He hoped 
that the speech they had just listened to 
was an indication of abiding vigour in 
faith in the strength of the Navy, which, 


he believed, existed in Radical as well | 


{COMMONS} 


He believed that those who advo- | 
cated the closing of the Mediterranean | 
did much damage in pressing such views | 
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|that there had never been so great an 
expenditure upon the Navy. [An hon. 
Member: “In time of peace.”] Ata 
time this country was, it was true, at 
war, but when there was not a 
single organised hostile naval squadron 
in European waters, this country 
spent £19,000,000 sterling upon her 
Navy Estimates during the 11 con- 
secutive years 1805-1815. There was 
then no organised naval force in the 
world to oppose us; only 5 per cent. of 
what we ate came over the seas; the 
cost of a battleship was only one-tenth 
of what it was now, while the population 
had since increased four-fold. If the 
alternative were put before any voter in 
| this country whether he would wipe off 
| the cost of that expenditure or take the 
assets it represented in the form of our 
| great colonies, what conclusion would he 
‘come to? The Committee were really 
wasting time over this Amendment. He 
‘could understand the position of the 
Member for Cockermouth if he had come 
down and said that all our expenditure 
upon the Navy was wrong, and that we 
ought, in case of any dispute, to resort 
to arbitration ; but he could not under- 
stand by what right the hon. Member 
and the Member for Northampton 
could say that a particular sum was 
enough for our naval requirements. 
If they reduced the expenditure to a 
point which they did not consider to be 
enormous, then every single sixpence 
spent that would not enable the Navy 


as Conservative circles. Among the/|to do its work was absolutely money 
people of this country, during the past | wasted and cast into the sea. They did 
few years, there had been a revival in| not pretend to tell the Committee that 
favour of our having a strong, and even | they had considered the question of what 
a very strong, Navy. Thehon. Member|sum would, in their views, suttice, but 
for the Forest of Dean (Sir C. Dilke)| they said that the sum now asked was 
as well as other Liberals, had taken a | extravagant. He would retort upon 
strong line on this question, and he} those hon. Members that if they sue- 
thought this might be taken as an indica- | ceeded in reducing the expenditure upon 
tion of a general consensus of opinion | the Navy to a point at which the Navy 


throughout the country. They might, 
therefore, congratulate the Government 
on the firm line they had taken up in 
boldly recommending to their followers 
and the Committee so great an expendi- 
ture. 

Mr. H. O. ARNOLD-FORSTER 
(Belfast, W.), while regretting that the 
Member for Cockermouth and _ the 
Member for Northampton had, no doubt 


would not do its work properly, it was 
they who were extravagant, because 
'whatever money was then spent would 
/not enable the Navy to do the work for 
which it was intended. He, however, 
sympathised with the hon. Member for 
Northampton when he complained that 
this country was paying all the cost of 
the increase in the Navy. We were, in 
fact, paying 89--90ths, while the 








unintentionally, misled the Committee, | Colonies were getting the benefit of that 
pointed out that it was a delusion to say increased expenditure. There was no 


Captain Bethell. 
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contribution from Canada towards the 
cost of the Navy, while the contribution 
from our Australian Colonies was 
ludicrously small. If there was to be 
economy, it might well come from the 
Colonies, which shared so largely in the 
benefits and protection of the Navy. 

He had addressed audiences of different 
complexions in politics on the subject of 
the Navy, and he would undertake to 
obtain a majority of votes from any 
constituency in the country on the 
question of the present Amendment. 
The Patronage Secretary, it was true, 
had gone down to a remote corner in 
Wales and there made a statement which 
no schoolboy out of the 4th Standard 
would be allowed to make elsewhere, 
that the only damage from a great naval 
war would arise to the great landowners 
and the dukes, and that all this increased 
expenditure was being asked to please 
the landowners and the lords. Could 
there be anything so preposterous? The 
miners well knew that they themselves 
would be great sufferers from a great 
naval war. He should certainly vote 
against the Amendment. 

*Mr. C. H. HOPWOOD (Lancashire, 
Middleton) strongly supported the 
Amendment, and as strongly repudiated 
what had heen said by the last speaker. 
The large additions to the naval expendi- 
ture exhibited a consistency worthy of 
a better cause, and had gone on from 
year to year. The Civil Lord ap- 
pealed to the Committee in vigorous 
language, but with a surrender of all 
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making speeches, which must be intoler- 
able, assuming that France, and, indeed, 
Russia too, would always be against 
them. was used which must 
be very hurtful to the French people to 
read. They had got a fleet which they 
could barely man, and if they were to go 
on as they were doing they would have 
to return to the old pressgang, if not 
their big ships would have to lie up to 
rot or rust. Their policy was forcing 
other nations into this contest of ship- 
building, and the mind was appalled at 
what the future state of the country 
would be if their resources were to be 
strained to the uttermost by these heavy 
armaments. He desired to make his 
protest against such a policy. 

*Sir C. W. DILKE (Gloucester, Forest 
of Dean) said, the first question he 
should like to ask the hon. Members who 
had moved and supported this Amend- 
ment was—why their attacks on the cost 
of armaments were made on the naval 
rather than on the military estimates? 

An hon. Member : “ Because the Naval 

timates are growing up.”| Then they 
did not attack the Army Estimates only 
because they were the same as last year. 
No policy could be conceived more foolish. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
classed as an anti-Jingo, and yet he con- 
sented, and willingly consented, to the 
increase in the Navy Estimates. Was 
not the presumption that these Esti- 
mates were more than justified this year ? 
Was not the presumption the other way 
as regarded the stationary Army Votes. 
The hon. Member who had just sat 


Radical principles that astonished him. | down referred to a speech made recently 


They were invited to follow 
former extravagance by fresh extrava- 
gance, but he could not conceive why 


up in the French Chamber showing that the 


naval strength of this country was over- 


whelming. Why, that speech was 


they were less safe formerly than they | immediately answered by the representa- 


were now. 


In past times they existed in | tive of the French Navy, and the state- 


the belief that they had a good Army | ment was overwhelmingly disproved. In 


and a good Navy. They had endeavoured 
to mature and improve both, and now 
they were suddenly told that they were 
defenceless. It would appear that they 
were in the position of a man who had so 
much wealth that he could not defend 
himself unless he surrounded himself 
with watchmen, and yielded to daily 
nervousness and apprehension. The other 
day there wasadebate in the French Cham- 
ber, and thereit was declared that England 
possessed a Navy twice the size of the 
French Navy. Again, they were always 





fact, it was shown that that speech was 
as vague and windy as some of the 
speeches, if he might say so with respect, 
made that night in the House. Again, 
it was said if they continued building 
largely, the French and other Powers 
would continue to build up to them. 
When, for some years, they had no 
definite programme, France and Russia 
built rapidly ; recently, when England 
was carrying out its new programme, 
the French reduced their programme. 
It was a fact well worthy of notice ; 
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but whether it was so or not, 
a strong fleet was necessary to the exist- 
ence of this country, and not necessary 
to the existence of any other country. 
Theirexistence was undoubtedly at stake, 
and it could be no principle of Radicals 
or any other Party to leave this country, 
with its heterogeneous land forces, at the 
mercy of invasion. At any risk of being 
called alarmists, they could see no answer 
to this question—that, if they allowed 
their fleet to sink below a_ strength 
capable of holding all the seas against 
any possible foe, they would be liable 
to invasion? If they could not hold the 
seas, they would be brought into compe- 
tition with the great military nations of 
the Continent. It was said that they 
were needlessly alarmed as to an alliance 
between two Great Powers—but, if one 
moved, the other would be compelled to 
move. He happened, recently, to be 
talking to one who laughed at their fears 
of invasion. He said to him :— 

‘* Tf Russia were to go to war for any reason 
whatever, would you not be obliged to follow 
her?” 


The reply was in the affirmative, but to 
the effect that Russia was most peaceful. 
Were they certain that nothing would 
occur between us and either of these two 
Powers? At this very moment six 
British battalions, with an equivalent 
Native force were to be marched towards 
Chitral, and that step would not be 
taken unless there was something serious 
in the situation, in spite of the peaceful 
relations existing at the present moment. 
It was asked, if this increase was neces- 
sary, had they been defenceless in the 
past? Well, the increase did not bring 
them relatively toa higher point than 
that which they occupied in the past. 
His hon. Friend pointed out that if they 
wanted to lessen their naval ex- 
penditure they could quit the Me- 
diterranean Sea. His hon. Friend, 
however, had mixed up two ‘ things. 
He agreed with the hon. Member for 
Northampton in certain portions of his 
Mediterranean policy. From the purely 
naval or military point of view he had 
never believed in the occupation of 
Egypt ; we should have been stronger 
without it. But being as it was, the 


argument rather implied a stronger naval 
position in the Mediterranean, for it 
rested on the view that Egypt must 


Sir C. W. Ditlke. 
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follow the command of the seas. His 
hon. Friend had suggested that in a 
serious war against any of the great 
Powers the Mediterranean could not be 
made use of as a trade route, and that 
our ships would have to go round the 
Cape. But it did not follow that if we 
left the Mediterranean we could carry 
out our defence more cheaply than at 
the present time. Although there was 
a difference of opinion among naval 
men on this Mediterranean question, he 
asserted that it had never yet been 
proved that we could defend our. 
selves more cheaply on the high 
seas by masking the Mediterranean 
from the Atlantic and Red Sea 
than by holding the Mediterranean 
itself. It would be much better and 
safer to have no division at all, but to 
command all the seas. If they had an 
enemy's fleet careering about the sea, 
then the disputed command of the seas 
could not last long. It must be settled 
one way or another, and if it. was settled 
against this country we had no shadow 
of power to defend ourselves here against 
invasion. He thought, therefore, that 
undivided command of the seas was 
necessary to our existence. The hon. 
Member for Northampton also said that 
the existence ef great armaments tended 
to war. He doubted, however, whether 
that was the case, even with regard to 
the great armaments of the Continent. 
Although at great cost, peace had been 
kept for a considerable period in face of 
those great armaments, and the increase 
of a peace feeling in so-called military 
countries of the Continent was a fact 
which rather told against his hon. 
Friend. A great British fleet, instead 
of tending towards war, tended rather 
towards peace. A fleet was not an 
aggressive force unless they were pre- 
paring it for the purpose of covering a 
military invasion, and certainly no one 
could believe that the object of the 
British fleet was to cover an invasion of 
a foreign country by means of the 
British land forces. Unless that was 
intended, in what sense did a British 
fleet tend towards war! The people of 
this country were never so free from 
those alarms which caused war, whatever 
their Army might be, as when they knew 
that they would be able to sleep secure 
in the possession of an overwhelmingly 
strong fleet. It was quite true that the 
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contributions from the colonies and from 
India towards our fleet were not what 
they ought to be, but whether it was 

ible to increase them was another 
matter. At all events, a strong British 
fleet formed the most real bond of union 
between this country and its colonies. 
Thecolonies might be involved in the con- 
sequences of our wars without possessing 
any voice with regard to them ; and in 
his judgment it was something that this 
country should be able to offer to them 
that security which the colonies would 
undoubtedly obtain from the presence of 
the British fleet in all portions of the 
world. 

Mr. T. LOUGH (Islington, W.) asked 
what evidence had been brought before 
the House of Commons to show that 
this great expenditure on the Navy was 
necessary. During the last 20 years the 
country had evidence to show that it 
had got on exceedingly well without the 
increased naval expenditure of recent 
years, while he maintained that the 
tendency in favour of peace had in- 
creased. This protest against increased 
naval expenditure was raised at this 
time because the Navy Estimates were 
increasing, and that was the most solid 
argument which he desired to address to 
the Committee. Naval expenditure in- 
creased by three and a-half millions 
last year. Why could not the Govern- 
ment wait until they had digested that 
great meal, and see whether or not the 
country had obtained value for its 
money. The late First Lord of the 
Admiralty increased the expenditure by 
£2,500,000, and then kept it steady for 
two or three years, until the country pos- 
sessed evidence showing that the money 
had been well spent. In his opinion the 
Government would have been well ad- 
vised if they had contented themselves 
with the great increase of Naval expendi- 
ture last year, afterwards waiting two 
or three years in order to see results 
before increasing it further this year. The 
Government did not secure the safety of 
the Nation by this means, because in- 
creased Naval and Military expenditure 
tended rather to stimulate the rivalry of 
other Powers. It was generally ad- 
mitted that since we had begun this 
aggressive policy with regard to the 
Navy, the fleets of France and of other 
Powers had been greatly increased. This 
was the natural] tendency, and hethoughtit 
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might be worthy of consideration as to 
whether we could not set an example 
among the nations in this matter, and 
certainly we ought to proceed more 
slowly to the end which was thought 
eventually to be desirable. Experts 
were not agreed as to the best means of 
obtaining the highest result out of this 
vast expenditure. The hon. Member for 
Gateshead had shown, for example, in 
the debate last week, that many of our 
ships had not sound boilers in them, 
and he suggested that we could make 
experiments on a less expensive scale 
than was at present the practice. The 
opinion well represented in the House 
was the opinion of the rich Metropolitan 
community. On this community the 
great expenditure did not press very 
heavily ; but on the agricultural] districts 
and on Ireland it fell with ruinous 
effect. Did the Committee not believe 
that there was some connection between 
the famine in Ireland and the great ex- 
penditure now going on through these 
Estimates in a time of profound peace ? 
He was glad his hon. Friend had made a 
protest. He was not a “Little Eng- 
lander,” neither was he in favour of a 
weak Navy ; but he maintained that we 
ought to proceed more quietly. To use 
the language of golf, we had better not 
“press.” It seemed to him that the 
Government were “pressing,” and be- 
coming a little heated and excited. 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON said there was 
nothing new in the Estimates which had 
been challenged by the hon. Member for 
Cockermouth. All that the Government 
was doing this year was to carry out the 
plan laid before the House last year, and 
which was then unanimously adopted. 
The Government had fair cause of com- 
plaint that this Motion should have been 
made at this time and inthis way. The 
House had unanimously voted the men 
asked for ; the ships had already been 
obtained ; and in contempt of all this, 
apparently, the money was to be denied. 
As the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for the Forest of Dean had pointed out, 
this attack on armaments was made 
against the Navy as distinguished from 
the Army; and if this discrimination 
had not been made, the Motion would 
have found no support. The supremacy 
of the British Navy was the question 
involved. That question had been in 
the forefront of our legislation since the 


Estimates. 
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Naval Defence Act. All statesmen of 
all Parties would admit that. He 
wished to remind his hon. Friends of 
the way in which this question was re- 
garded by a man so well worthy of their 
admiration as Mr. Cobden. Alluding 
to a certain Power, supposed to be our 
rival in respect of Naval supremacy, 
Mr. Cobden said— 


‘** She has less than one-quarter of our mer- 
cantile marine. She has not one-hundredth part 
of our possessions to defend beyond the seas. 
She has more than double our military force ; 
and while on land her frontier gives her access 
to the continent, and thereby to the whole 
world, we have no means of communication 
with any other country but by water.”’ 


What was Mr. Cobden’s conclusion from 
those facts ? 


‘**She has, therefore, no necessity for, and no 
legitimate pretension to, equality with us at 
sea.”’ 


{COMMONS} 





After suggesting that there should be 
frank explanation between the different | 
countries on this subject, Mr. Cobden | 
continued — 


‘*' There is no amount of expenditure which 
this country would not bear to maintain our 
due superiority at sea.”’ 


All the conditions which Mr. ‘a 





mentioned at that time—30 years ago— 
as reasons for a strong Navy had 
changed since, but they had changed 
in the direction of demanding a 
stronger rather than a weaker Navy. 
In 1833 Mr. Cobden spoke of the mer- 
cantile marine of the United States as 
being not much less than that of the 
United Kingdom. In 1866 he spoke of 
the mercantile marine of France as being 
one-quarter of that of Great Britain. 
What were the facts now?! Including 
vessels of over 100 tons, and neglecting 
all others, the mercantile marine of 
Great Britain was more than one-half | 
of that of the entire world. In steam 
shipping alone it was 62} per cent. of 


the shipping of the entire world. France 
stood in the relation of 1,050,000 tons | 
to 12,788,000 tons, and the total tonnage | 
of the United States was under) 
2,000,000 tons. If the argument which 
Mr. Cobden used was good for a’ 
Radical such as he was, surely in the} 
present day, when the excess of our mer- 
cantile marine over that of any other 
country was still greater, the same argu- 
ment was valid in a much greater degree. 


Mr. E. Robertson. 
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He had referred to some of the figures 
relating to the increase of the last 10 
years, and he saw that the hon. Baronet 
the Member for Cockermouth had been 
impressed with those figures. The mer- 
cantile marine of Great Britain had been 
added to in the last 10 years to the ex- 
tent of 2,000,000 of registered tonnage. 
The hon. Member for Islington had said 
that the steady increase in the Vote was 
the strongest reason for objecting to it. 
There wasanother Vote which had doubled 
in the same period-—the Education Vote 
—and he hoped that that would not be 
a reason for the hon. Member objecting 
to that Vote. The hon. Member for 
Northampton, whose speech he had en- 
joyed immensely, had referred to the 


| Chancellor of the Exchequer—who was 


primarily responsible for all the money 
voted—as if the right hon. Gentleman 
were an orthodox supporter of the 
“little Navy” policy. What did the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer say last 
year on this very question, speaking in 
reply to strong assertions about our 
naval supremacy from the Opposition 
side of the House ?— 


“ Do not for a moment doubt that we mean to 
maintain the supremacy of the British Navy. 
We hold, as strongly as you do, or as any man 
in this House can hold, that the greatness, the 
might, and the existence of England depend 
upon her Navy and its supremacy.” 


That was the language of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer on the Naval policy of 
which these present Estimates were an 
instalment. It being admitted that our 
Navy should be at least as strong as the 
Navies of any two Powers which might 
combine against us, the rest was a ques- 
tion of technique and calculation upon 
which the Admiralty must take the best 
opinion of professional advisers. That 
had been done, and the Government 
were acting by the light of that advice. 
He did not admit or believe that there 
was one unnecessary cruiser or one 
superfluous battleship in the programme. 
A conference with foreign nations had 
been suggested. The Committee would 
not expect him to deal with a high 
Cabinet question of that sort, but he 
entirely sympathised with the spirit of 
the suggestion. It was not with any 
light heart that the Government pre- 
sented Estimates so burdensome, and 
they deplored, while they strongly 
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affirmed, the necessity for such ex- 
penditure. 

Sr E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
(Sheffield, Ecclesall) said, that the re- 
markable development of feeling in 
regard to the Navy on the other side of 
the House was a most interesting fact. 
If the hon. Member for Kirkcaldy had 
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and a far more important consideration. 
In time ofa great European war we hoped 
to have allies. There was a great and 
friendly nation in the Mediterranean 
| whose naval power entirely existed in 
| that sea, and whom we might expect to 
have on our side in case we were in- 
volved in war with two other Great 








made his speech 10 or 12 years ago, he | Powers. The existence of that Great 
would have been howled down by | Power, the existence of the Italian Navy 
by those who sat around him. At the and our probable alliance with Italy, 
resent time, our expenditure of over | would render our abandonment of the 
18 millions on the Navy amounted to| Mediterranean impossible. In his 
1-93 per cent. of the total value of our | opinion, the Naval Estimates pro 
sea-borne commerce. Last year’s ex-| this year were demanded by the absolute 
penditure in France was 3-9 per cent. of | necessities of the case. At this moment 
the value of her sea-borne commerce, |the French and Russian Navies were 
and that of Russia was 9 per cent.|two or three battleships stronger than 
Again, taking as a comparison the value|the British Navy, and at the end of 
of the mercantile marine, our naval ex-| 1897, if there was no increase in the 
penditure was 15 per cent., that| British Navy, the French and Russian 
of France was 105 per cent., and | Navies would be seven or eight battle- 
that of Russia was 166 per cent. |ships stronger than our Navy. In view 
That was a sufficient answer to those | of the present strength of the Navy, the 
who held that the present expenditure | conclusion they must come to was that 
was excessive. Our expenditure was an | the proposals of the Government were 
insurance, and by no means an excessive |by no means excessive, and that the 
insurance in view of the great interests | motion of the hon. Baronet the Member 
to be maintained. |for Cockermouth ought to be resisted 
*Mr. W. R. CREMER (Haggerston) :| by every Member who valued the naval 
Upwards of 8 per cent. | strength of the country. 

Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT said,|} Dr. MACGREGOR (Inverness-shire) 
the hon. Gentleman was quite wrong. | regretted to have to interpose between 
The naval expenditure was less than| hon. Members and their dinner, but he 
two per cent. on the total value of our | felt he had a duty to discharge in this 
sea-borne commerce. matter. He was anxious to join in the 

*Mr. CREMER said, he made his| protest against what he regarded not 
statement on the authority of Mr. | only as lavish, but reckless expenditure. 
Maclean, the ex-Conservative Member} He protested against the expenditure 
for Oldham. first of all as a man of peace. To make 

Sir E. ASHMEAD- BARTLETT |such gigantic preparation for war 
said, the hon. Member could easily satisfy | was entirely unsound. It would no 
himself. The total value of our sea-borne|doubt be said that preparation for 
commerce was about £970,000,000, and| war was the best means of insuring 
our Naval Estimates this year amounted | peace, but that was nothing more 
to £18,700,000. £18,700,000 to|nor less than bunkum. Was there a 
£970,000,000 stood at less than two per| Member of the House who would say 
cent. The other point to which he | that the existence of vast bodies of men 
wished to refer was the question of the| armed to the teeth was not provocative 
possible abandonment of the Mediterra-|of war? Such men were like fighting- 
nean in time of war. No more unfor-| cocks standing up against each other. 
tunate idea could get abroad than| The least spark thrown in amongst them 
that our Naval Authorities or our Gov-| would blow them up like a powder 
ernment proposed to abandon, or even| magazine. We were already overtaxed, 
to mask, the Mediterranean in time of and he objected as a Scotchman. If we 
war. Such a step wouldcertainlyinvolve | were to have this vast expenditure on 
the loss of Egypt and a great portion of| munitions of war, more ought to be 
our commerce which went through the | spent in Scotland. Why should not 
Mediterranean. But there was another some of the arsenals and dockyards be 
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in Scotland? What was wrong with 
Dundee, for instance, or with Queens- 
ferry, or Greenock, or Glasgow? Why 
should they not receive some of the 
money? As a Scottish representative, 
he considered a great deal of the money 
might be better spent in enlarging hold- 
ings and stocking holdings for crofters 
and cottars, in building piers and 
harbours for the protection of the fisher- 
men, and in constructing light railways 
to bring, in these depressed times, the 
produce of the agriculturists to the 
markets. The proposals had been made 
lucidly and eloquently by the Civil Lord, 
but he could not help regretting they had 
been made through the mouth of a 
Scotchman and a Scottish representa- 
tive. He had wondered what the hon. 
Gentleman’s constituents in Dundee 
would have said if they had heard him 
rattle off his millions of pounds. Would 
they not have said, with Dominie 
Sampson, “ Ma conscience”? Depend 
upon it, when the Civil Lord returned to 
his constituents Ginx’s baby would have 
something to say on the subject. What 
were we afraid off What was this 
gigantic expenditure for? Were we 
afraid of France? Why, our beloved 
Queen was at this moment basking in 
the sunshine of the South of France, 
and overwhelmed with the greetings of 
the French people. No; the French 
were too much interested in peace, just 
as we were. Were we afraid of France 
and Russia combined? Russia could 
not go to war without borrowing money 
from England. Were we afraid of 
Italy? Italy was bankrupt. Were we 
afraid of Germany? Germany had 
enough to do at home in minding its 
own business. Danger might arise, but 
not yet. In 20 or 30 years’ time our 
great sea rival would be the sturdy and 
hardy Jap. 

*THoe CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 
The Vote before the Committee is that 
for money—Vote 1. 

Dr. MACGREGOR did not think 
he would get very far without getting 
out of order. The Rules of the House 
appeared to be made on the principle of 
“how not to do it.” 

*Tue CHAIRMAN : Order! order ! 

Dr. MACGREGOR said he was 
asking what all this was for. He held 
that the proposed expenditure meant 
nothing more nor less than the most 
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rampant Jingoism. He was as much in 
favour of the defence of the country as 
anyone in the House, but he regarded 
the proposed programme of the Govern- 
ment as simply extravagant and un- 
necessary. At this moment the Jingoes 
in thousands were dancing for joy, and 
singing, “We've got the ships, we've 
got the men, and now we've got the 
money too.” What a parody it was 
upon our boasted civilisation—upon our 
vaunted Christianity! What had be- 
come, he asked, of the party of re- 
trenchment and reform? He had 
look upon the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer as the sturdy and reliable guardian 
of the national purse. The right hon. 
Gentleman was not present. Where 
was he? What had happened to him! 
Only last year he insisted upon taxing 
the Scottish national industry. 
*Toe CHAIRMAN (Mr. 
MeEttor): Order! order! 

nothing to do with this Vcite. 

Dr. MACGREGOR: I wished to 
ask what he has done with the money. 
Has he invested it in Consols ? 

*THe CHAIRMAN : Order! order! 

Dr. MACGREGOR: I pass from 
that point. : 

*THE CHAIRMAN: The hon. Men- 
ber is wandering altogether from the 
subject. 

Dr. MACGREGOR : T hold that the 
tax he put on that industry has been 
spent on gunpowder. 

*Tue CHAIRMAN : Order! order! 

Dr. MACGREGOR said he would 
conclude by saying that though his 


T. W. 
That has 


sentiments might be unpalatable 
and unpopular, they were none 
the less sincere on his part. He 


might be reminded that he was as a 
voice crying in the wilderness, but he 
had the consolation of feeling within a 
small voice which told him that, in 
making this protest, he had done his 
duty, not only to himself, but also to 
his constituents and his country. 

*Mr. W. R. CREMER Shoreditch, 
Haggerston) said, he thanked the hon. 
Member for Cockermouth for bringing 
forward his Amendment, and he hoped 
that, under any circumstances, he would 
press it to a Division as a protest against 
the shameful waste of the resources of 
the country by the proposals of the 
Government. The hon. Member for 
West Belfast had spoken very glibly 
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about the extent to which the proposed 
increase of expenditure on the Navy 
was approved by the people in every 
part of the Kingdom ; but it was a very 
remarkable fact that not one single 
petition had been presented on public 
meeting anywhere held in support of 
this increased expenditure on the Navy, 
whereas, last Session, a very important 
body of nearly 500 men, who were 
officers of working class organisations in 
the country, protested against the pro- 
posals then made by the Government to 
increase the expenditure on the Navy. 
A great deal had been said about the 
increased expenditure being necessary 
to protect our commercial Marine from 
danger. Seven years ago, when the 
then Conservative Government surprised 
the Nation by asking for an increased 
Vote of £21,000,000 to build ironclads 
and strengthen the Navy, the same 
argument was brought forward. In the 
House at that time were two hon. Mem- 
bers who had a vast interest in the com- 
merce of the country—the hon. Members 
for Hull and Jarrow—and they ridiculed 
the idea of there being any danger to 
our commercial Marine, and said they 
were quite satisfied with the then con- 
dition of the Navy. But since that 
time millions had been spent on the 
Navy, and it had, therefore, heen greatly 
strengthened. Yet the same old argu- 
ment about danger to our commerce was 
repeated. From what had been said by 
the Civil Lord and several hon. Members, 
it might be imagined that the hon. 
Member for Cockermouth, and those 
who supported him, desired to disband 
the Navy altogether. That was not so ; 
the question with them was whether 
so many millions more should be spent 
on a Navy which they thought was 
already sufficiently strong for all the 
purposes required. Another argument 
usually advanced on those occasions was 
that our Navy ought to be as strong as 
any two other Powers combined. When 
the question of the £21,000,000 increase 
was before the country seven years ago, 
and when this same argument was 
brought forward, he remembered stating 
to the House that only a short time be- 
fore the demand was made, a Member of 
the Government, a Civil Lord of the 
Admiralty (Mr. Forwood), actually de- 
clared at a meeting in the City of London 
that our Navy was then equal to the 
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Navies of Russia and France combined, 
and adduced figures toproveit. Naturally, 
he asked the Government at the time for 
the reasons why, in the presence of this 
statement by one of their colleagues, 
they had asked for such an enormous 
increase ; but he need hardly say that he 
had received no answer. But, if that 
statement was true—and he presumed 
it was—he wanted to know now, as he 
did then, what had occurred in the few 
months between the statement and the 
making of the demand to cause such a 
complete change of front on the part of 
the Government, and whether there was 
any real danger known to the Govern- 
ment which made the increase of expen- 
diture necessary ? The present proposals, 
however, were only a fulfilment of a 
prediction which some of them made 
seven years ago, that, notwithstanding 
that enormous increase of expenditure, 
a further demand for increasing the 
Navy would be made before many years. 
But it might be said that the Govern- 
ment knew where the real danger lay 
to our commerce and to the country. 
If that were so, he thought the Com- 
mittee would be justified in demanding 
from the Government some evidence of the 
fact. He did not say the Government 
should tell them exactly where the 
danger was; but the Committee were 
entitled to ask them whether they had 
proof that any designs were meditated 
by any foreign Power against our com- 
mercial Marine, or against the shores of 
the country. Unless some emphatic 
statement of that kind was made he 
should support the Amendment in protest 
against the proposed increased expendi- 
ture. But he doubted whether the Govern- 
ment had any evidence of the kind at their 
disposal. It was an open secret that 
last year the Government themselves 
were not united on the question of in- 
creased Naval expenditure, and that this 
year the same differences existed in the 
Cabinet. No one would say that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and the 
minority of the Government who were 
opposed to this expenditure were less 
patriotic than the Jingo element in the 
Cabinet. If there was any real danger 
the Government must have been made 
acquainted with it, and then they would 
have been united upon the subject, but 
it was pretty well known that they were 
not. He was therefore justified in 
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assuming that there was no danger. He 
admitted that a strong feeling of bitter- 
ness and animosity against this country 
was shown by a section of the French 
Press ; and he found, during some visits 
he paid to Paris last summer, that this 
feeling was more or less shared by many 
French politicians. 

Mr. W. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8.) : A 
very good argument for the Vote. 

*Mr. CREMER said that if the 
hon. Member had waited for another 
minute he would probably have re- 
frained from making that statement. 
Well, he was determined to try and 
discover whether this feeling pre- 
vailed amongst the people. He there- 
fore mixed pretty freely amongst the 
people in the working class quarters of 
Paris, and at meetings of the people 
he put the question plainly whether 
they shared in those feelings of 
bitterness and animosity towards this 
country, and in every instance, without 
a single exception, the idea that the 
people of France, and especially the 
working-classes of France, have any ill- 
feeling against this country was laughed 
to scorn. He therefore thought he was 
justified in saying that no danger need 
be feared from France. He was sorry a 
much larger reduction in the Vote had 
not been moved. He, for one, was 
opposed to the expenditure of a single 
extra penny onthe Navy until somereliable 
evidence of real danger was produced by 
the Government. If this extra expendi- 
ture was likely to diminish the evil in the 
slightest degree, he would probably be 
found supporting it. But he had fully 
satisfied himself, from the observations 
of many years, that increased expenditure 
on the Army and on the Navy tended to 
aggravate rather than todiminish the evil, 
besides, it would giveto the French news- 
paersan opportunity, of which they would 
not be slow to availthemselves, of saying 
that those preparations on the part of 
Great Britain were intended as a menace 
to France. During the past few months 
there had been a great deal of discussion 
concerning the terrible condition of the 
unemployed, and it was during such an 
inopportune time that the Government 
proposed to expend millions more upon 
the Navy. One hon. Member of the 
House, giving evidence before the Com- 
mittee on the unemployed, suggested 
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that the State should in times of distress 
vote sums of money. 

Tue CHAIRMAN : Order, order. I 
think the hon. Member is not now 
speaking to the Vote. 

Mr. CREMER said, he bowed to the 
decision of the Chair, and would content 
himself with saying that when the hun- 
dredsof thousands of people who had been 
suffering the pangs of hunger during the 
present winter looked to the House for 
some means of relief, the doors of the 
House were closed against them, and it 
was said it was not the function of 
Parliament to vote money to relieve 
distress amongst the people, while at the 
same time it voted many extra millions 
for the Navy. In fact, the starving 
people asked for bread, but instead of 
bread the Government gave them iron- 
clads. 

*Mr. W. P. BYLES (York, W.R., 
Shipley) said, the Civil Lord of the 
Admiralty had argued that the exten- 
sion made in the Naval scheme of the 
Government was necessary on the best 
possible advice taken by the Admiralty. 
Sut was not that as much as to say that 
the policy of the Government was 
determined, and opinions of Members of 
the House silenced by permanent ofticials! 
The latter were a most estimable and 
useful class of public servants, against 
whom he certainly would not say 4 
single word. But the policy of the 
Government, as regarded Naval expendi- 
ture and our relations with foreign 
nations, ought not to be determined by 
permanent officials. The Civil Lord 
further said the command of the sea 
was necessary to Great Britain. It 
seemed that the utterances of a few 
platitudes about England having 
supremacy at sea was intended to do 
duty as a reply to arguments from the 
Radical Benches. It was merely begging 
the whole question. All admitted that 
we must have the command of the sea, 
an adequate Navy, and so forth. The 
whole question was, What was an 
adequate Navy? He was appalled at 
the light-heartedness with which the 
House of Commons was continually 
voting increased money for the main- 
tenance of our Imperial defences. Then 
the Civil Lord said they had chosen the 
wrong time for the Motion before the 
Committee ; it should have been made 
on the Vote for men and not for money. 
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Navy 
The right hon. Member for the Forest of 
Dean said it should have been on the 
Army and not the Navy. For his own 
part, he was willing to admit that his 
hon. Friend might have chosen an 
inappropriate moment or form of pro- 
cedure for bringing his Motion before 
the Committee ; but he cared little for 
the form. It was the spirit of the 
thing that he cared for, and he thought 
it had been shown clearly enough that 
a strong feeling existed that we were 
going forward too carelessly in the 
matter of national armaments. It was 
quite true that they had been wounded 
in the house of their friends, but he did 
not think the speeches of the hon. Mem- 
bers for Kirkcaldy and Gateshead had 
supplied any forcible arguments in favour 
of the position taken up by the hon. 
Member for the Holderness Division. 
The hon. Member for Kirkcaldy seemed 
to be trying to run with the hare and 
hunt with the hounds. He began his 
speech with the usual high-flown remarks 
about Britain having an efficient Navy 
and ruling the sea, which drew a good 
many cheers from the Opposition, and 
which he hoped he enjoyed. But he said 
he was against an extension of military 
and naval expenditure, and asked the 
Government how soon it would end. 
He “came to curse and remained to 
pray.” At the beginning of his speech 
he was running with the hare, and at 
the end he was hunting with the hounds. 
The hon. Member for Gateshead, although 
he proclaimed himself a Radical and a 
man of peace, supported the whole of 
this large expenditure. But only two or 
three days ago, in that very House, he 
spoke of the expenditure upon the Navy 
as the squandering of national money. 

Mr. W. ALLAN (Gateshead): I re- 
ferred to the boilers being constructed 
for the Navy when I spoke of the squan- 
dering of money. 

*Mr. BYLES: The hon. Member's 
words were: “The Government had 
rendered every ship in the Navy abso- 
lutely useless for full speed steaming,” 
and asked the House whether they did not 
consider that squandering national money. 

Mr. ALLAN: That was an allusion 
to the boilers. 

*Mr. BYLES: If the Government had 
been squandering national money —— 

Mr. ALLAN : On boilers. 

*Mr. BYLES : If the Government had 
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been squandering national money in its 
Naval expenditure, and rendering every 
ship in the Navy useless for full speed 
steaming, then it justified the position 
which Radical Members took. It was 
true that Conservative Members had 
supported the Naval expenditure of the 
Government. But it used not to be so. 
An illustrious Member of this House, 
the Member for Midlothian (the right 
hon. W. E. Gladstone) who used to make 
speeches in favour of economy a few 
years ago, said :—- 

** What I desire from the bottom of my heart 
is to see the question of economy once more 
what it was in the first twenty years of my poli- 
tical life—a question in which there was no 
distinction of Party, in which each Party vied 
with the other in real and energetic attempts to 
keep down public expenditure.” 

He was afraid there would be few in the 
Lobby in which he intended to vote, and 
no representative of the Conservative 
Party. The days when they joined in 
the cry of economy were apparently past. 
But he trusted the electors would wake 
up and send men to that House who 
would insist on the old Liberal policy of 
retrenchment. An argument which had 
been common in the Debate was, that 
the armaments of one country increased 
in accordance with the increased arma- 
ments of another; in other words, we 
spent more money on the Navy because 
the French spent more money on theirs, 
and the French spent more money on 
their Navy because we spent more on 
ours ; and so the pendulum swung back- 
wards and forwards, till the expendi- 
ture of all the nations on warlike 
preparations had grown so large that the 
tax-payers of Europe were being weighed 
down with the burden of taxation, and the 
countries of Europe were being brought 
within measurable distance of bankruptcy. 
The suspicions which were entertained 
between nation and nation were fostered 
and encouraged by this expenditure. In 
the recent Debate in the French Cham- 
ber, this suspicion had been expressed 
against ourselves. That day a Welsh 
Member had asked a question about 
fortifications for the Bristol Channel. 
The Member of the Government who 
answered him said that there were some 
other ports that were likely to be raided 
earlier. Who were the raiders expected to 
be? Did anyone fear invasion? In France 
there seemed to be fear on the part of 
some that we should invade that country. 
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A Deputy had solemnly averred that a 
Cabinet Council in this country, in 
November last, discussed the question of 
the invasion of France. It sounded to 
us rather absurd; but it was equally 
absurd and unworthy of us to think 
that the French contemplated the in- 
vasion of England. It might savour of 
presumption for unofficial Members to 
discuss the state of the Navy; what 
they were really doing was to avail 
themselves of a form of procedure for 
protesting against the growing expendi- 
ture on Imperial defence. If he were 
personally denied the right to an opinion 


Navy 


he would shelter himself behind Lord | 
Randolph Churchill, who, when he was | 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, on receiv- | 


ing the Army and Navy Estimates, said 


they were too large, that he was in| 


favour of retrenchment and economy, 
and that he was convinced, by what he 
had learned at the Treasury, that such 
a policy was not only necessary, but 
perfectly reasonable. All honour to 


him for sacrificing himself by resigning | 


his office. This was eight years ago, 
when the total defensive expenditure 
had suddenly risen by six millions, from 


a ten years’ average of £25,000,000 to | 


£31,000,000. What would Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill have said if he had been 
amongst us now? Why, he would have 
voted for this proposed reduction. 
Randolph Churchill also said he could 
not obtain any satisfactory assurance 
that the money was properly spent, and 
that he had a conviction that the reverse 
was the case; and he spoke of the 
scandalously defective Commissariat in 


Egypt, brittle swords, bending bayonets, | 


jamming cartridges, bursting guns, the 
spending of a million by the Admiralty 
unknown to the Treasury, and vessels 
costing over a million proving a failure. 
Since then we had lost one by the in- 
competence of the commander—|‘ What 
vessel {’-—The Victoria. } 

Tue CHAIRMAN : I do not think 
any question about the Victoria arises 
on this Vote. 

Carprain BETHELL: Not by the 
incompetence of the Commander. 

*Mr. BYLES : Then by his competence. 


The vessel went to the bottom, at any 


rate. 
*Mr. 
they were discussing—that for 
or that for money ? 


Mr Byles. 


men, 
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| *Mr. A. C. MORTON (Peterbrough): 
As a matter of order, cannot we on either 
| Vote discuss every question in connec- 
| tion with the Navy ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN : Certainly not. 

The rule of the House is that the 
| general discussion takes place on the first 
| Vote. Sometimes the two Votes are 
|discussed together. The reason this 
| Amendment is permissible is that Vote 1 
| applies to the men of the Navy, and it 
is not in Order to discuss a matter which 
|is not a subject of the Vote. 
| *Mr. CREMER: Is it men or money 
| we are discussing ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The money for 
the men. 

*Mr. BYLES thought nothing could 
be more germane to the subject in hand 
than the quotations he had made on the 
increase of naval expenditure by an 
eminent and brilliant Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, who further said— 





“If the foreign policy of this country is con- 
ducted with skill and judgment, the present 
large and increasing armaments are quite un- 
necessary, and the taxation they involve per- 
fectly unjustifiable.’’ 


Very little consideration had been given 
to the people who had to bear this in- 
crease of taxation, to be imposed at the 
very time when a Committee was con- 
sidering the destitution that arose from 
non-employment. With regard to the 
alternative policy, he believed that there 
was a more excellent way, and it was for 
_ the nations to consider together whether 
mutual, reciprocal, and perhaps, propor- 


tional disarmament could not be 
brought about among the _ great 


powers of Europe. There had been 
evidence during the last six or twelve 
months, that there was more prepared- 
ness than was generally supposed, 
amongst the statesmen of Europe for such 
proposals. He looked forward with hope 
| to the day when a statesman would arise 
who would seek, by diplomatic means, to 
avoid the necessity for increasing naval 
and military expenditure. 

Sir RICHARD TEMPLE (Surrey, 
Kingston) said, the quotation the hon. 
Member (Mr. Byles) had just made from 
a speech by the late Lord Randolph 
Churchill, should be read in conjunction 
with other speeches by the noble Lord, 
who was a brilliant and effective Leader 
of his Party. He was perfectly sure 
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that many quotations would be found to 
the effect that England must possess an 
overwhelming Navy. He was con- 
vinced that no leading Conservative 
Statesman used more emphatic language 
in that direction than the late Lord 
Randolph Churchill. The hon. Member 
for Haggerston had commented on what 
he considered the change of attitude of 
the present Government in respect to 
Naval expenditure. No doubt the 
Government would give a good reply to 
those comments. Of course they could 
mention, among other things, the in- 
creased armaments of France, and the 
growing understanding between France 
and Russia. But, without dwelling on 
these reasons, he ventured to give one 
reason very much to the point; the 
marked expression of public opinion in 
almost all classes of the British people in 
respect to the strength of the Navy, and 
to bearing the fiscal burdens necessary 
to maintain that strength. Most un- 
mistakable had been the manifestations 
of that public opinion which must be 
the ultimate arbiter in all Parliamentary 
affairs. 

*Mr. CREMER: Will the hon. 
Baronet say where evidence of that is to 
be found ? 

Sir RICHARD TEMPLE said, the 
evidence was to be found in almost 
every organ of almost every Party, and 
in the great number of public meetings 
which were held at the end of 1893, and 
more especially that held by the London 
Chamber of Commerce—about the most 
representative commercial body in the 
Kingdom. 

*Mr. CREMER : That was the only 
meeting held. 

Sir RICHARD TEMPLE asserted 
the manifestations of public opinion had 


been unmistakable, and that those who | 
knew the temperament and disposition | 


of their countrymen—not the “ Little 
England” and 
parties, who were limited in number 
but all who understood the feelings of 
Englishmen and Scotchmen, would say 
that the general opinion was that our 
Navy must be strong, and the people 
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especially since the passing of the 
Revenue Act of last year, but that the 
burden of the Naval expenditure was 
heavy on the mass of the people seemed 
to him a monstrous proposition. Surely 
we must be powerful, and we were 
among the most lightly-taxed people on 
the face of the earth. But let that pass. 
The hon. Member asked why were there 
no public meetings in favour of this 
increased Naval expenditure. Why 
should there be such meetings when 
public opinion was satisfied with these 
proposals of Her Majesty’s Government? 
Nobody was opposed to them except a 
limited class to which the hon. Member 
| belonged. The vast mass of the people 
|were with the majority in the House, 
and there was no necessity for public 
meetings. He hoped the hon. Baronet 
would divide on his Motion, for there 
was nothing like a Division to test 
the littleness of the “ Little England” 
Party. Then would be seen how few 
Members would vote against the Govern- 
ment. He earnestly hoped the Civil 
Lord, who had conducted these Debates 
with so much ability and success, would 
not be deterred by the opinion of this 
small minority—Radicals though they 
were. But there were Radicals and 
Radicals ; there were some, no doubt, 
| who desired to minimise the importance 
of the British Empire, and among other 
means to their object would see the 
Naval expenditure reduced ; but, on the 
other hand, there were sturdy, strong- 
minded, patriotic Radicals, who, though 
they differed on domestic policy, were 
little, if at all, behind the Conservative 
Party in desire to maintain the defence 
of the Empire. He was thankful for 
that, and he recognised it in some of the 
speeches delivered by Radical Members. 
He need not reiterate the assurance that 
the Government, in doing its duty, 
would receive the most loyal sup- 
port from Members on his side of 
the House. The main reason why 
‘he interposed was that he understood 
|the hon. Member for Northampton 
had recommended that we should 
abandon the Mediterranean. That he 














were willing to bear the burden of} understood was the proposition, for he 
strengthening it. Whether that portion had had the advantage of hearing the 
of the burden was great which fell | speech of the right hon. Baronet (Sir C. 
upon the working classes was matter for | Dilke), and was glad to hear it, especially 
discussion at another time. The burden | after hearing some utterances about the 


would be great upon the upper classes, | Mediterranean on former occasions which 
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did cause him some slight alarm. He 
was glad the right hon. Baronet had 
spoken out, declaring that the Mediter- 
ranean must be maintained, for that 
was the outcome of his argument. In 
addition to the claims of our great traffic 
in that inland sea, and of loyalty to our 
allies, Austria and Italy, there was the 
argument of the necessity of preserving 
our prestige in eastern countries. The 
recommendation of the hon. Member for 
Northampton would mean the turning of 
the Mediterranean into a French lake, 
admitting Russia through the Black Sea 
and Dardanelles to a comfortable coal- 
ing station on the eastern section, the 
western and middle sections being en- 
tirely French. In such a position we 
must abandon all command of Egypt 
and the Suez Canal, for that would be 
impossible without at least a joint com- 
mand of the Mediterranean. That was 
so obvious a proposition that he would 
not stop to debate it. What he was 
most anxious to submit to the House 
was this: The abandonment of the 
Mediterranean would be a serious blow, 
he might almost say a deadly blow at our 
prestige throughout Asia. The Asiatic 
people were becoming more and more 
alive to what was going on in Europe by 
means of the increased intercommunica- 
tion, and we must regard the effect of 
an abandonment of the Mediterranean 
on our prestige throughout Syria, Asia 
Minor, Arabia, and India. Important 
was that in India where the people had 
knowledge of our position in the 
Mediterranean. We had sent an ex- 
pedition from Bombay to Malta, and he 
had the organising of this expedition. 
Thousands of natives of India of in- 
fluence and intelligence took part in that 
expedition, and they, returning, had much 
to say to their countrymen about the 
Mediterranean, and so the people of 
India had become aware of what went 
on in the Mediterranean, and any 
sympton on our part of caving in, back- 
ing out, or scuttling, would create the 
impression that twelve o'clock had struck 
for England’s greatness, and her great 
day of empire was approaching an in- 
glorious sunset. It would be construed 
into a sign of decadence, and our pres- 
tige would suffer. Our vast dominion 


in Asia depended more upon opinion 
than upon physical force, though, of 
course, physical force was the basis. But 
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the superstructure depended on opinion 
or prestige, and that meant the moral 
effect arising from these considerations. 
A more deadly blow could not be struck 
against England’s moral dominion over 
Asiatic people than by the abandonment 
of the Mediterranean. To ask England 
to strike that blow herself with suicidal 
hand was to suppose us capable of 
more folly than we could be guilty of at 
the close of the nineteenth century. If 
we are to maintain the Mediterranean 
we must look at Gibraltar, but that was 
a question he would not now touch, for 
another opportunity would be presented 
for discussing the work there. In 
passing, however, he might say that if 
we are to maintain our hold, as the 
right hon. Baronet (Sir Charles Dilke) 
so well argued we must on the Mediter- 
ranean, then we must have at Gibraltar 
the means of repairing two big iron- 
clads, should they be temporarily dis- 
abled. This money was required for an 
increased number of men _ necessary, 
because of the increase in ships ; it was 
the development of Naval resources the 
country demanded, and he need not 
labour the point. 

*Mr. A. C. MORTON said that he 
was not in favour of peace at any 
price, but in favour of defending the 
country in every way that was right 
and proper. Allusion had been made to 
the late Lord R. Churchill, and he be- 
lieved that that statesman was in favour 
of a peace policy. At any rate, he op- 
posed strongly that wretched fighting 
policy of ours in Egypt. The hon. 
Baronet who spoke last had said some- 
thing abont the temper and disposition 
of the people. Well, the industrial 
classes—the substantial section of the 
people—who had made this country 
what it was, were all opposed to this 
war policy. He supposed that the hon. 
Member got his notions from the public- 
houses. Whether he got them firsthand 
or second hand was a point on which 
they had no information. The Civil 
Lord of the Admiralty said that they 
ought to have raised this discussion on 
the Vote for men, or on the Army 
Votes. But last week they were 
appealed to—some of them personally— 
to allow the Army Votes to go through. 
It was going too far when Members of 
the Government appealed to hon. Mem- 
bers as a matter of business and urgency 
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Navy 
to allow Votes to go through, and after- 
wards twitted them for their acquies- 
cence. If that was the way business 
was going to be conducted the Civil 
Lord and the War Minister might en- 
counter difficulties in getting their Votes 
through on future occasions. He hoped 
they would not be treated again as the 
Civil Lord had treated them that night. 
The Civil Lord had said that no one pro- 
tested against the Vote for the increase 
of the Navy last year. The hon. Member 
was wrong, for he protested against it. 
But, because an increase was Voted last 
year, the Government had no right to say 
that the House was bound to go on in- 
creasing the Vote for ever. Then the 
Civil Lord said that those who objected 
to an increase of taxation ought to| 
vote against the increased demands for 
education. Now, those who always 
voted, and always had voted, when 
they dared, against the education Vote 
were the Jingo Members opposite, who 
were, however, ever ready to grant 
money for war purposes. Those who, 
like himself, had always voted in support 
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of education for the children of all 
classes, did not like to be told that) 
because they were [in favour of de-| 
voting still more money to educational | 
purposes, they must, therefore, vote for | 
an increase of the Army and Navy. 
The policy of the Amendment was that 
in future there should be arbitration 
instead of war. Two years ago there 
was a Debate on the subject, and he 
wanted to hear what the Government 
had done in consequence of that Debate. 
Were they prepared to make a Treaty 
with the American Government, pro- 
viding that disputed questions should be 
submitted to arbitration before war was 
begun ? Had theGovernment approached 
the French, German, Russian, and other 
Governments with a view to entering 
into Arbitration Treaties? Unless steps 
were taken to carry out Resolutions 
passed by that House, it was a farce to 
pass them. He was convinced that if 
Arbitration Treaties were made there 
would practically be no danger of war 
in the future, for during the time 
taken to consider the question, disputing 
countries would have time in which to 
arrive ata calmer frame of mind. Surely 
the Radical Party ought to remember 
the promises which they had made to 
the people of this country. Possibly one 
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of the reasons why they were losing 
seats in the country was that they 
were forgetting their pledges. The Tory 
Party had apparently nobbled this so- 
called Radical Government in regard to 
this Jingo business. They ought to have 
some respect for their principles, and to 
remember the promises which they made 
when in Opposition. Although it might 
be only a small band that would vote in 
support of the Amendment that night, 
the Members who composed it would 
have the satisfaction of knowing that 
they were voting in accordance with the 
policy which their Party advocated 
before they were returned to power. 
The hon. Member for Kirkcaldy seemed 
to think that whatever the Government 
did must be right, and therefore, whilst 
he sympathised with the hon. Baronet 
the Member for the Cockermouth 
Division, he intended to vote with the 
Government. That was not the 
way in which the representatives 
of the people ought to view the 
Government's management of business. 
Why should not we endeavour to culti- 
vate good relations with the French, the 
Germans, the Russians, and any other 
peoples we had to do business with? 
Unfortunately, there was a party in this 
country who lived by war. They were 
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| brought up for fighting purposes, and for 


nothing else. They said it was the only 
trade or profession that a gentleman could 
be connected with ; he believed that, 
except in the case of those at the top of 
the tree, they fought very well when 
called upon to do so, and that they were 
brave men. [An hon. Memper: “ The 
Duke of Cambridge.”} A right hon. 
Gentleman said the Duke of Cambridge. 
For several years he had desired to reduce 
the Duke of Cambridge’s salary out 
of the way altogether, and he should 
propose that reduction on another 
Vote. He objected to fighting people 
altogether. [A Laugh.| Hon. Gentle- 
men who laughed should remember that 
war was, after all, murder. If they read 
their Bible—as he supposed they did 
sometimes—they would know that was 
the Bible view of it. We were told, 
“ Thou shalt not commit murder.” Some 
persons would strike the “ not ” out alto- 
gether. Unfortunately, a Radical Govern- 
ment were always got hold of by some- 
body. He understood from what he had 
heard to-night there was a division in 
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the Cabinet in regard to these Jingo 
matters. He understood from experts 
that there was a leakage of at least 
£2,000,000 or £3,000,000 of money on 
each service absolutely wasted; and 
he was told a great saving might be 
made by proper management without 
any loss of efficiency whatsoever, because 
things were not conducted in a business- 
like way. The right hon. Member for 
the Forest of Dean rather sneered at 
some of them for having made windy 
speeches. That sort of sneer was directed 
at everyone who tried to do a little 
good in the world, but it proved nothing. 
In regard to this increased expenditure, 
they had been told something about the 
Colonies. He knew the Australians paid 
something towards the cost of the Navy, 
and that Canada did not. Why? Be- 
cause Canada would have nothing to do 
with our foreign war policy. If they 
wanted Canada to join us, the fighting 
policy must be given up altogether. Why 
should Canada trouble about our war 
policy? Canada had not to thank this 
country for anything at all. Canada 
was made by people who were driven 
out of this country by bad land laws and 
religious persecution. They did not 
want our protection at all, and if it 
came to that——— 

Tue CHAIRMAN (Mr. J. W. 
LowrHEk): I must call the hon. Gentile- 
man’s attention to the fact that he is 
getting rather away from the Vote. He 
appears now to be discussing Colonial 

licy. 

*Mr. A. C. MORTON went on to 
say that if it had not been for the 
* Little England” policy—the policy of 
Home Rule—we should not have 
had a Colony left us at the pre- 
sent time worth having. He had 
been telling hon. Members some whole- 
some truths they did not like. He 
could tell them a good many more ; but 
he wanted to know one thing—Who was 
going to pay for this increased expendi- 
ture? The working classes of this 
country paid, as the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would admit, the bulk 
of the Imperial taxes. He had 
no doubt they would try and put 
something more on the working classes. 
They had no right to be extravagant 
with the money of the taxpayers of 
this country. He did not believe that 
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in the management of the Navy. But 
there was a higher principle still. We 
professed to be a Christian country, 
although, he supposed, we were the 
greatest murderers in all the world. We 
had got an Established Church with 
Archbishops, Bishops 





THe CHAIRMAN (Mr. J. W. 
Lowtuer) : Order, order! I must 
call the hon. Gentleman’s attention 


to the fact that he is getting ‘very far 
away from the Estimate now under dis- 
cussion, and I must ask him to confine 
himself more closely to the subject- 
matter of the Vote, and warn him to 
be careful. 

*Mr. A. C. MORTON, in conclusion, 
had only to say that we professed to be 
a Christian people, and that we ought to 
remember our profession, and go in, not 
for increased expenditure, but for arbi- 
tration and peace. 

*ApmirAL FIELD (Sussex, East- 
bourne) regretted that the Debate had 
been initiated at all. He would have 
liked it to go abroad that the House of 
Commons was unanimous in voting the 
necessary supplies to maintain our Naval 
power. He did not take the hon. Mem- 
ber who had just spoken very seriously, 
but he agreed with his remark that windy 
speeches did not prove anything. 

Mr. A.C. MORTON : I did notsay that 

*ApMmIRAL FIELD said, he would call 
the hon. Member’s speech a windy speech, 
which did not prove anything. The hon. 
Member gloried in the accusation that 
he belonged to the Little England Party. 
but he would say that the hon. Member 
belonged rather to the Party of Ice- 
landers. He would recommend the hon. 
Gentleman to read the Prime Minister’s 
speech at Sheffield. [Mr. A. C. Morton : 
“T have read it.”] Then he had not 
profited by it. The hon. Member said 
he must have regard for his principles. 
What were they? [Mr. A.C. Morroy : 
“ Arbitration.” | e would not argue 
that question. The hon. Member who 
moved the Amendment did not tell the 
Committee the ground on which he chal- 
lenged the Vote. It was true this ex- 
penditure was for defence, but the best 
kind of defence was to be prepared for 
offence. No Government would involve 
us in war willingly, but the Government 
he would hang would be that which 
allowed the country to drift, and its 





either economy or efticiency was studied 
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deplorable condition as that in which we 
were placed in 1882. Naval officers 
were patriotic men, who could have 
no object but to see their country 
safe, and he thought they ought to 
be commended rather than blamed for 
having done their best to arouse public 
opinion and to secure that both the late 
Government and the present did their 
duty in this matter. If there was any 
class in this country interested in the 
maintenance of our sea power it was the 
working men, for they would suffer most 
by a miserable cheeseparing policy. If 
we lost the command of the sea, what 
was to become of our toiling millions? 
If the raw material could not come into 
this country wages could not be earned, 
and the people must starve. The pro- 
blem was quite different nowadays to 
what it was when England was self-sus- 
taining. ‘ Bloated armaments” was a 
figure of speech without any meaning, 
unless it was defined. He understood it 
to mean armaments in excess of the 
necessities of the country. But no one 
seriously considered that our armaments 
were in excess of our Imperial needs. 
Trade followed the flag, but only so long 
as it was known that there was a power 
behind the flag to make it respected in 
all parts of the world. Prince Bismarck 
said moral strength must rest upon 


Navy 


material force, and in our case the 
material force was naval. He had 
listened with interest to the speech 
of the hon. Member for North- 
ampton ; but he could not take him 
seriously. The hon. Member had stated 


to him personally that he was in favour 
of a strong Navy and would vote any- 
thing that was necessary, but that he 
would take the money away from the 
Army Vote. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: I am in favour 
of what I call a strong Navy, which is 
what the Navy was 12 years ago. 

*ApmiraL FIELD said he would pin 
the hon. Member to his words. He 
would answer the hon. Member that the 
Navy of 10 or 12 years ago was a weak 
Navy, and to say that the Navy at that 
time was strong was really absurd. He 
had always looked upon the hon. Mem- 
ber as a friend of the Navy. It was not, 
however, possible to contemplate the 
transfer of our commerce to neutral 
flags ; the neutrals had not ships enough. 
We had £150,000,000 worth of com- 
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mercial property on the high seas every 
night, and to contemplate the transfer 
of all that commerce to a foreign flag 
was a paltry policy unworthy of a states- 
man or a Member of the House of Com- 
mons. Another hon. Member suggested 
that this country should increase her 
armaments if war broke out ; but ships 
did not descend from the clouds ready 
made. If war broke out, moreover, it 
would be short, sharp, and decisive, and 
woe be to us if we were caught napping ! 
The increase in the Navy Vote in excess 
of the Army Vote was partly due to the 
transfer of the Naval gun Vote from 
the Army to the Navy Estimates. He 
was sorry that the Government had not 
seen their way to propose a large increase 
in the Royal Marines, the cheapest force 
in the country. The hon. Member for 
the Middleton Division seemed to wish 
that a portion of the increase in the 
Navy Vote should be spent on education, 
but he would remind the hon. Member 
that it was better to be ignorant and 
safe than to be educated and in danger. 
This was not a Party, but a National 
question, and the Vote ought not to be 
subjected to carping criticism, but should 
be passed unanimously. The country 
had an object-lesson to-day on the advan- 
tage of possessing a command of the seas 
in the victories of Japan over China. If 
this country were to lose command of 
the seas, India and our Colonies would be 
gone. There was no bottom in this agi- 
tation. No man worthy of the name of 
a patriot would indulge in it. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: I would ven- 
ture to ask the Committee to vote now 
upon the particular Amendment before 
us. We have a great deal yet to do in 
Supply, and the Committee of Supply 
must be closed to-morrow. [Several hon. 
MEMBERS: “ bys Because the Re- 
port of Supply must be taken on Thurs- 
day. I will not re-state again all that I 
said in reply to a question the other day. 
I then stated that the 21st inst. was the 
latest day upon which it would be pos- 
sible to take the First Reading of the 
Consolidated Fund Bill, and I am afraid 
that, in order to make it safe that we 
may have Supply finished to-morrow 
night, I must give notice that I shall to- 
morrow move to suspend the 12 o’clock 
Rule. Under the circumstances, I hope 
that the House will now vote upon the 
present movement. 
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Sir J. E. GORST (Cambridge Uni- 
versity) said, he could not agreee with 
the right hon. Gentleman in the state- 
ment which he had now made—that it 
was necessary for the Report of Supply 
to be taken on Thursday. He ventured 
to say, with great deference to the right 
hon. Gentleman, that it would be ample 
time if the Report of Supply were taken 
on Friday, and after the First Reading 
of the Ways and Means Bill on Friday 
there would be ample time to com- 
plete the arrangements for the 
financial year by Ist April. He 
had been waiting there the whole 
evening with the view of saying a few 
words on this Estimate. In fact he had 
given notice to bring before the Commit- 
tee the case of Lord Charles Beresford, 
and the refusal to grant the time he had 
served in Egypt. He had been informed 
that, having allowed the Vote for men 
to pass, he had lost his chance, and that 
on the Vote for the money, the same 
licence was not permitted. He, there- 
fore, could only give notice that on a 
future occasion on the Vote for salaries 
he should fulfil his undertaking to bring 
the case before the Committee. As to 
the general discussion, he must congratu- 
late the Member for Northampton on 
his audacity in bringing it forward as a 
reproach that the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty did not sit in the House of Com- 
mons. That was a complaint which he 
had made on many occasions when he sat 
with Lord Randolph Churchill below the 
Gangway. It was now more than 20 
years since his right hon. Friend the 
Member for St. George’s was the Liberal 
First Lord of the Admiralty, and since 
that time their Liberal opponents had, 
whenever they were in power, placed 
their First Lord of the Admiralty in the 
House of Lords, where he was entirely 
withdrawn from the proper control 
which the House ought to exercise over 
a great spending Department. The 
Debate had scarcely been a Naval 
debate. It had been a Debate on the 
Defences of the country, and he must 
say that hon. Members opposite, who 
plumed themselves on being in an 


especial degree the representatives of 
the working classes, showed that in 
intelligence they were far behind the 
people they professed to represent. The 
working men of this country now knew 
well enough that their food depended on 
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the maintenance of the supremacy of the 
seas, and they also knew that their 
industry depended upon it. Some statis- 
tics read by his noble Friend the Mem- 
ber for Middlesex (Lord G. Hamilton) 
last year showed to what extent raw 
materials were imported into England. 
What would the constituents of the hon. 
Member for Northampton say if there 
was any risk as to the importation of 
hides and leather, 83 per cent. of which 
came from abroad? The facts being so, 
and the intelligence of the working 
classes being far above what it was 30 
or 40 years ago—knowing as they did 
that food and labour depended on the 
maintenance of supremacy at sea—he 
did not attach the slightest importance 
to these proposals in favour of “economy,” 
or to denunciations of “ bloated arma- 
ments.” He thought those denunciations 
worse than useless. No one wanted to 
spend a single sixpence on the Army or 
Navy more than was necessary. If any- 
one could point out where a saving could 
be effected, he would earn the gratitude 
of the Committee and his constituents. 

Mr. THOMAS SNAPE (Lancashire, 
S.E., Heywood) said, a chailenge had 
been thrown out to Members on the 
Government side of the House who 
| opposed the continuous increase in the 
expenditure of the Navy to point out 
some specific way in which the reduc- 
tion could be effected. He would answer 
that challenge. The late First Lord of 
|the Admiralty (Lord G. Hamilton) re- 
‘ceived a pension of £2,000 a year, and 
he thought that this money might very 
easily be saved. [Cries of “ Order !” 

Tue CHAIRMAN (Mr. J. W, 
Lowruer) : The hon. Member is not 
entitled to discuss any matter except 
that which arises out of the Vote at the 
present time. 

Sir J. E. GORST (Cambridge Uni- 
versity): That is, besides, not in the 
Navy Estimates. 

Mr. SNAPE continued by saying 
that one reason for their action was that 
if they did not protest when the leaders 
of their own side yielded to this clamour 
for increased expenditure, the ground 
would be taken from them if at any 
future time they had to protest against 
a similar increase when the Opposition 
were in power. The reason for objecting 
was this. Many hon. Members had 
pledged themselves to do their utmost 
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to adhere to the old watchwords of the 
Liberal Party—*“ Peace, Retrenchment, 
and Reform.” But instead of that policy 
they found that there was a continual 
increase of expenditure by the Govern- 
ment of their own side. They were told 
that it was absolutely necessary to have 
an overmastering Navy against the com- 
bined strength of two other Powers, 
but the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Midlothian (Mr. W. E. Glad- 
stone) had long ago told them that they 
occupied this position. Why, then, 
should we go on in this extravagant 
way, voting the money of those who 
were suffering severely from industrial 
and agricultural depression in the 
country? Owing to the skill of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, much of 
the taxation for the maintenance of 
these armaments would ultimately fall 
on the rich; but notwithstanding this, 
a considerable addition would necessarily 
be made to the taxation of the industrial 
classes and of the poor. If the Com- 
mittee continued year after year to vote 
these increased sums, hon. Members 
were to that extent taking away from 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer the 
opportunity to provide a free breakfast 
table for the working classes of the 
country. He, therefore, supported the 
Mover of the Amendment. 

Sir W.WEDDERBURN (Banffshire) 
joined in the protest of his hon. Friend. 
His main reason for doing so was that 
he believed increasing armaments were 
unnecessary if that course of agreement 
was entered into with other nations for 
the purpose of reduction which had been 
recommended. He did not, moreover, 
like to see those millions of money voted 
away with a light heart when there were 
such grievous needs among the people 
he represented for the protection of their 
life and property. The only class now 
in this country trained to a seafaring 
life were the fishermen. He therefore 
wished to enter a claim for the money 
necessary to make proper harbours for 
those men. One ironclad would provide 
good fishery harbours for the whole coast 
of Scotland. This subject had been 
brought forward time after time during 
the last half-century. In one storm 
alone 100 fishermen were drowned, 
leaving behind them many widows and 
orphans. Sir Robert Duff, whose recent 
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loss they all deplored, brought this ques- 
tion before the House 30 years ago; 
and therefore he felt that in urging 
measures to be taken to render those 
increasing armaments unnecessary he 
was doing his best to enable money to 
be provided for the purpose of building 
more and better harbours. A demo- 
cratic Budget had been passed, and now 
they desired to see an era of democratic 
expenditure inaugurated. 

Masor RASCH (Essex, 8.E.) sup- 
ported the proposals of the Govern- 
ment. He was no _ Protectionist, 
because he knew that the best anti- 
dote against Protection was the exist- 
ence of a strong fleet on the seas. 
England grew about 9,000,000 quarters 
of wheat. If the fleet were reduced, 
how could we ensure the passage over 
seas of the 22,000,000 quarters of wheat 
which were not grown in this country, 
but which were necessary to feed. the 
people? In the event of war break- 
ing out, even if it were successful, the 
4lb. loaf would quickly go up to 8d., 
and, if the war were unsuccessful, the 
loaf would go up beyond Is. In the 
face of these facts, how could it be con- 
tended that a strong Navy was in the 
interests of the squires and parsons? 
In the county which he represented, 
there were miles of land out of cultiva- 
tion, and other land was falling out by 
parishes. The land did not grow the 
wheat which it ought to grow, and how 
was it possible to import what food was 
required unless the ocean lines from 
Argentina and the United States were 
kept clear ? 

CotoneL LOCKWOOD (Essex, Ep- 
ping): Shall I be in order, Sir, if I 
enter a protest against the proposal of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer to keep 
us here after 12 o’clock to-morrow ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN (Mr. J. W. 
LowtHer) : No. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has not made any such pro- 
posal. He has only given notice that he 
will make a proposal to-morrow. 

*Mr. J.G. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty) 
said, that he should not support the 
Motion, because he thought that this 
country ought to have the finest ships, 
fitted with the finest guns and the best 
machinery in the world. He considered it 
of the first importance that our Navy 
should be maintained at the highest order 
of efficiency. Of course the expenditure 
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was large, but he hoped that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer would find some way 
of raising the funds other than by im- 
posing increased taxation on the working 
classes of the country. He should like 
some of the officers and men included in 
the Vote to do duty among the Western 
Islands of Scotland, in looking after 
those pests to fishermen, the steam 
trawlers. After much trouble and con- 
stant application, he succeeded in getting 
from the Admiralty one wretched old 
tub of a gunboat, which could only 
steam eight knots an hour. The fisher- 
men on the South coast of England 
could have 19-knot cruisers to protect 
them—— 

Toe CHAIRMAN Mr. J. W. 
LowrtHer) : The remarks of the hon. 
Gentleman would come better on the 
Fishery Vote. 

*Mr. WEIR said, that the Admiralty 
objected to the coastguard taking any 
part in looking after steam trawlers off 
the coasts of the Highlands and islands 
of Scotland, because they considered it 
was not dignified work for men engaged 
in the service. It was, however, singular 
that in the south of England the chief 
officers of the coastguard acted as fishery 
officers ; they did so without any loss of 
dignity. 

THe CHAIRMAN (Mr. J. W. 
Lowtner): The hon. Member is now 
dealing with a specific grievance. The 
object in moving the reduction was 
to deal with the general ques- 
tion of the Navy; and the hon. 
Member’s remarks would be more appli- 
cable when the specific Vote which he 
challenges comes before the House. 
*Mr. WEIR said, that he would con- 
tent himself with asking why the 
Northampton was not sent round to the 
islands of Scotland. She was going 
round the coast of Ireland for boys, and 
he had urged, time after time, that she 
should be sent to Stornoway where the 
finest boys could be obtained. 

Sm E. HARLAND (Belfast, N.) 
said, that before a Division was taken he 
would like to remind the Committee 
that in the discussion on Vote A several 
questions were put to the Civil Lord 
which had not yet been answered. For 
instance, questions were asked as to the 
size of the graving dock it was proposed 
to construct at Gibraltar, and as to the 

Mr. J. G. Weir. 
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construction of second-class cruisers much 
broader and shorter than those of the 
Talbot class. 

THe CHAIRMAN (Mr. J. W. 
LowTHER) said, those questions would 
more properly come up on other Votes 
—the first on the Works Vote and the 
second on the Vote for materiel. 

Srr E. HARLAND: May I ask 
when the answers will be given ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.) said, he understood the Civil Lord, at 
an earlier stage of the discussion, 
promised an answer to the various ques- 
tions put by the hon. Member for Dover, 
and by others. He did not at all press 
the hon. Gentleman to give an answer 
not allowed by the Rules of the House, 
but he would like to know when the 
replies would be given. 

Mr. ROBERTSON said, the replies 
would be given when the Loans Bill was 
before the House, and as soon asthe Vote 1 
was taken the Resolution which would 
start the Loans Bill would be moved. 

Mr. BALFOUR: Can questions be 
asked on that Bill ? 

Mr. ROBERTSON presumed they 
could. 

Str E. HARLAND said, it was a 
most exceptional course for a whole 
evening to be spent in asking questions, 
and then for the Civil Lord to give no 
answers to the questions. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON (Peterborough) 
asked if the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
could give him an answer to the ques- 
tion as to the proceedings connected 
with arbitration. 

Sir W. HARCOURT said, he could 
only repeat that the Government would 
do everything they could to promote the 
cause of arbitration. They had shown 
their sincerity in the matter by their 
action in respect to the Behring Sea 
question. Nothing had been wanting 
on the part of the Government to give 
effect to that arbitration. It was their 
desire that all questions of that kind 
should be settled by arbitration. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON remarked, that 
what he had said had special reference 
to the making of a treaty with America. 

Str W. HARCOURT: We are very 
anxious to promote that, but I am not 
at liberty to state exactly how the 
matter stands. 
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Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON (Mid- 
diesex, Ealing) said, the fact that ques- 
tions put on Vote A had not been 
answered was due to an innovation which 
had crept into the practice of the Com- 
mittee. The practice had hitherto been 
to allow the same discussion on the Vote 
for men as on the Vote for money, that 
was to say that the discussion permis- 
sible on the one was permissible on the 
other. The other night, after the satis- 
factory statement of the Civil Lord, the 
Committee assented to the Vote for 
men being taken. The Vote for money 
then stood as the first business to be 
taken in connection with the Naval 
Estimates. The understanding, of 
course, was that when the Vote for 
wages came up the same discussion 
would be permitted. That had always 
been the practice before. To night a 
different practice had prevailed. If the 
new practice were to continue it would 
not, he feared, facilitate the passing of 
the Vote for men. 

Tae CHAIRMAN (Mr. J. W. 
LowTHER) said, they were now dis- 
cussing an Amendment moved by the 
hon. Baronet the Member for Cocker- 
mouth. It was quite possible that every- 
thing hon. Members desired to urge 
might be in order on the general Vote, 
bur at present the discussion must be 
restricted to the Amendment. 

*Mr. CREMER hoped that the course 
pursued that night in dividing the! 
Vote would not be accepted as al 
precedent. Even the Chairman of Com- 
mittees had made a mistake in saying 
they were discussing the Vote for men. | 
For when a question was asked him after- | 
wards he stated that the subject under | 
discussion was Money, not Men. It was 
quite clear from the confusion which 
had reigned to-night that it would be 
awkward if the course pursued on the 
present occasion were pursued on other 
occasions. 





The Committee divided :—Ayes 32; 
Noes 153.—(Division List No. 28.) 
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Mr. H. E. KEARLEY (Devonport) 
said, that before the Vote was agreed to, 
he wished to raise two points. The first 
dealt with the long-standing question of 
opening up a new avenue of promotion 
for warrant officers. The claims of those 
men were supported by hon. Members 
without distinction of Party, and the 
noble Lord the Member for Ealing, who 
was First Lord of the Admiralty in the 
late Government, had declared in favour 
of the proposed concession. The Civil 
Lord of the Admiralty had said that the 
question had taken a new turn, and that 
it was engaging the serious consideration of 
the Admiralty. But that was practically 
what had been said last year. The 
Secretary of the Admiralty then stated 
that the question was engaging the 
attention of the Admiralty, and that he 
hoped that he would be able in a short 
time to make an announcement in refer- 
ence to it, which would be regarded as 
satisfactory. There was another point, 
also, on which no satisfaction had been 
given by the Government. That was as 
to the claim of engine-room artificers 
for promotion to warrant rank. It was 
said that Members representing dock- 
yard constituencies brought forward 
those questions because of the pressure 
that was brought to bear on them by 
their constituents. But that was not so. 
The claims of those men were supported 
by hon. Members from all parts of the 
country. He thought they were en- 
titled to a further statement in regard 
to them, and, in order to obtain it, he 
moved the reduction of the Vote by a 
sum of £100. 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON said, he thought 
the House had carried, as far as the 
public interest would allow it to go, a 
discussion on the claims for increased 
wages and promotion of men engaged in 
the Naval Service of the country. He 
did not complain of such questions being 
raised with regard to men employed in 
the dockyards, as that was a matter of 
mere civil administration ; but when it 
came to men in the Naval Service, he 
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must express a doubt as to whether the 
interests of the Service or the interests of 
the country were served by those discus- 
sions of alleged grievances. At any rate 
he found himself in the position of being 
unable to do more than to recapitulate 
his statement which had been found so 
unsatisfactory by his hon. Friend. The 
present status of the warrant officers 
was the subject of new consideration by 
the Admiralty, and, until it was con- 
cluded, questions as tothe creation ofanew 
rank, or as to more rapid promotion 
within their body, must be leftin abeyance. 
That was really all he could say. As to 
the engine-room artificers, he had been 
in hopes that the hon. Member would have 
acquiesced in the suggestion he had 
made—that these men should come before 
them as they did last year, and, in com- 
pany with hon. Members who were 
expert engineers, discuss the points as to 
which they were still unsatisfied. He 
was not in a position to announce any 
other decision on the question, or to do 
more than say that they should be glad 
to repeat the experiment they had made 
last year. He hoped therefore the hon. 
Member would not persevere in moving 
the reduction of the Vote. 

Mr. KEARLEY said, he would 
gladly have acquiesced in the suggestion, 
were it not for the fact that they had 
had this performance gone through for 
the last two years, and had received the 
same assurance, but after allowing the 
Vote to go through they had never heard 
anything more about the matter. A 
deliberate statement had been made by 
the Secretary to the Admiralty in reply 
to a similar complaint, to the effect that 
a year ago the question was under the 
serious consideration of the Admiralty. 
In spite of that, however, they had never 
heard a word about it until now. With 
regard to the deputations that had been 
suggested, he had attended these deputa- 
tions until he became weary of them. 
He had been before Lord Spencer on 
three different occasions, and had found 
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that it was altogether profitless. He 
persevered, therefore, in moving the 
reduction of the Vote, because he felt 
that unless they showed their resentment 
of this unjust treatment, they would have 
no chance of obtaining redress. 

Sir J. BAKER (Portsmouth), called 
the attention of the hon. Member to the 
great advantage which would accrue to 
the whole body of warrant officers by 
following the suggestion of the Civil 
Lord. He had proposed to review their 
position, and to improve, both in number 
and status, the whole body. The num- 
bers of warrant officers would also be 
largely increased. There could be no 
possible advantage in dividing the House 
on the question of improvements, the 
responsibility for which rested on the 
Admiralty. He hoped the hon. Member 
would not press his Amendment, which 
would unquestionably retard the very 
work which he had undertaken. 

Mr. W. ALLAN said, the position of 
the engine-room artificers was intensely 
unsatisfactory, and the remedy was 
practically very simple, so far as he could 
judge from the many letters he had 
received from these men. What the 
artificers wanted was that they should 
be allowed to pass the examination which 
was now in vogue for the probationary 
assistant engineers, in order to obtain 
engineer rank. The next point was that 
they wanted an increase in their pay, as 
their pay was miserably small. In fact, 
they were not paid what was paid ina 
common collier, and considering the 
difficulties attending their position, and 
the responsibilities attaching to their 
work on board a man-of-war, he thought 
their pay was utterly inadequate. He 
had hoped to see £20,000, or £30,000 
included in the Estimates for an increase 
of pay to the artificers, and he hoped 
the Civil Lord would satisfy them on 
these two important points. 

Mr. KEARLEY said, he would with- 
draw the Amendment on the under- 
standing that this matter should not be 
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allowed to hang over year after year, 
but that the Civil Lord would do what 
he could to obtain some decision on these 
important points. 

Mr. ROBERTSON replied that these 
were matters which were not under his 
control, but he would do his best to 
meet his hon. Friend’s wishes. 

Mr. G. WYNDHAM (Dover) ob- 
served that on Monday last he was 
allowed to ask a question as to the 


{18 Marcn 1895} 
hon. Members as speedily as possible, 





proposed harbour works at Dover, and 
on Tuesday he made a speech putting) 
forward the same point, when the Civil 
Lord bowed his head to him with great 
courtesy, and he understood the hon. 
Gentleman was going to reply on the 
subject. In addition three other definite 
points were raised by other hon. Mem- 
bers. In times past, it had been usual 
for the Government to reply to the 
general discussion, and he expected the 
same course would have been followed 
on this occasion, and that hon. Mem- 
bers would have obtained the preliminary 
information to which they were entitled 
before they came to the narrower issues 
raised by particular votes. It was cus- 
tomary after the general discussion, and 
before they came to the separate votes, 
that hon. Members should be informed 
what was to be the general policy of the 
Government in order that they might 
determine with their constituents what 
action they should take. They had 
been deprived of that privilege on this 
occasion, and instead of having a reply 
from the Civil Lord on the various 
points raised, the whole day had been 
wasted by antediluvian arguments which 





interested nobody except the last relics 
of the Manchester School. 

Mr. ROBERTSON observed that the | 
hon. Member would not be under the 
smallest disadvantage, and the proceed- 
ings to which the discussion he desired 
to raise would be appropriate would 
commence the moment Vote 1 was 
passed. He should take care that the 
Bill should be put into the hands of 

VOL. XXXI. [rourTH sERIEs. | 





of any of these men. 
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and if the hon. Member for Dover 
desired any further information beyond 
that contained in the schedule he should 
take care to get that information for 
him, and, if necessary, have it printed. 

Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER said, there 
was a large Vote for the men for the 
Naval Reserve, and he should like the 
Civil Lord to give them some informa- 
tion with regard to the value of the 
Vote. 

Tue CHAIRMAN (Mr. J..W. Low- 


|THER): If the hon. Member will turn 


to Vote 7 of the Navy Estimates, he 
will find that the pay for the Naval 
Reserve is taken under that Vote, and 
therefore, any questions he wishes to 
raise he must raise when Vote 7 is 
reached, and not before. 

Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER intimated 
that when the Vote was reached he should 
point out that they might be reckoning 
without their host if they expected to get 
the whole of these men in time of war. 
He wished to call attention to the desira- 
bility of the utilisation of the services in 
the Navy of the non-professional seamen 
of this country. It was a matter of his- 
tory that on every occasion when we had 
been engaged in maritime war, this 
country had relied on a source of strength 
denied to almost every other country in 
the world, and which we possessed in a 
prominent degree. There was no doubt 
whatever that we possessed more non- 
professional seamen not employed in the 
Royal Navy or the merchant service than 
any other nation could boast of, and it 
was an obvious gap that there should be 
no provision whatever for the employment 
The moment that 
war was declared, thousands of men con- 
nected with yachts and pleasure boats 
would be set free who were better ac- 
quainted with the sea than even the 
sailors of the Royal Navy. There was 
no case in our history when we had not 
been forced to rely on the non-professional 
aid of men who were not seamen. In 


31 
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Elizabethan times our naval successes 
were won by our non-naval seamen. The 
suggestion for the utilisation of these 
non-professional seamen had been preju- 
diced by the failure of the naval volun- 
teers. They had rightly been disbanded 
because bluejackets could do their work 
just as well. But there was work which 
could be done better by volunteers than 
by professional seamen. Bluejackets 
were not trained to any knowledge of 
territorial and pilotage waters round our 
coasts. These men might be utilised to man 
torpedo boats. We had no constituted 
crews for torpedo boats. These boats were 
laid up in the dockyards, and men were 
called away from sea-going complements 
and put into these boats, being taken 
away from ships in which they could be 
well employed. Allowing for the neces- 
sary outgoing on a liberal scale, the 
assistance of torpedo instructors, engine- 
room artificers, stores, and the cost of 
maintenance, £250 would be sufficient 
to supply a crew for a torpedo boat. The 
Admiralty had lately made liberal changes 
commended by common sense, and he 
asked them to make use of the resources 
to which he had alluded. Non-profes- 
sional seamen round our coasts were to 
be numbered by tens of thousands, and 
they knew the sea as no sailor in the 
Royal Navy knew it. They went out in 
heavy weather and were successful com- 
petitors with fishermen in the navigation 
of our narrow channels. It might be 
said that these men were not amenable 
to naval discipline, but he had been told 
by many naval officers that there was a 
great deal to be said for the view that 
where men were in independent com- 
mand, they took away the chief objection 
based on the absence of absolute control 
such as was necessary for a sea-going 
ship inthe Navy. What was wanted in 


a torpedo boat was initiative and capa- 

bility of performing dangerous actions out- 

side theimmediatescopeof a fleet,and these 

were just the qualifications which, what 

he might call amateur seamen, were ableto 
Mr. Arnold Forster. 
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bring to the work which they had to per- 
form. He asked the Civil Lord to in- 
quire of his advisers whether there was 
not an opening for the utilisation of the 
services of these men, who would be 
available in time of war, when they 
could not carry on their own avocations. 

Mr. A. B. FORWOOD (Liverpool, 
Ormskirk) said, the Committee had been 
placed at a disadvantage by the way in 
which questions had been raised on the 
Second Vote, which should rather have 
been raised on the First. He had put 
several questions on matters connected 
with the Royal Naval Reserve, the 
training of boys, and the cruise of 
the Northampton, to which he had re- 
ceived no reply ; and there was another 
important question remaining to be 
dealt with—that referring to the designs 
of ships and the machinery for the 
vessels. He understood from the Civil 
Lord that the new vessels proposed to 
be laid down in this year’s programme 
would not be commenced til the House 
had had an opportunity of discussing 
Vote 8. The Vote now under discussion 
provided about £4,000,000, and, accord- 
ing to his calculation, it would enable the 
Admiralty to go on for three months 
without coming to the House for another 
Vote. That would throw the discussion 
of these matters so late, that it would 
practically deprive the House of the 
opportunity of discussing them that it 
ought to have. He should like an 
assurance from the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer confirming what he had been 
led to believe that Vote 8 would be sub- 
mitted early enough to give the House in 
Committee an opportunity of discussing 
these serious matters connected with the 
designs of the ships and their machinery 
before they were determined upon. 

Sir W. HARCOURT said, he frankly 
admitted the fairness of the appeal made 
to him by the right hon. Gentleman, 
and he would see what could be done. 
It was his duty to press upon the House 
the necessity under which the Govern- 
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ment were placed. When the Vote for 
the money was postponed the other 
night he certainly hoped and was led to 
understand that there would not be 
a protracted Debate on this Vote. The 
Government really were in very exi- 
geant circumstances, but he would do 
his best to meet the views of the right 
hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he could 
quite understand that the Government 
should be disappointed by the course 
of the Debate that night, but certainly 
the responsibility did not rest with the 
Opposition side of the House. Let it be 
understood that, if there had been a 
larger discussion than was anticipated 
by the Government, the persons who 
had taken part in it had not been for 
the most part those sitting on the 
Oppositiom Benches; but the proposed 
reductions and most of the speeches had 
come from their own side of the House. 
That should be put on record. 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON said, he should 
not like a false impression to go abroad. 
The right hon. Gentleman had imputed 
to him rather a different statement from 
that which he made as to the new ship- 
building and the machinery, and he now 
asked for a pledge that a commence- 
ment would not be made until there had 
been a debate. What he said more than 
once was, that the details should be dis- 
cussed on Vote 8, but he had not given 
the pledge which the right hon. Gentle- 
man seemed to imagine he had given. 

Mr. A. B. FORWOOD said, this was 
an important qualification. What was 
the use of putting before the Committee 
details of vessels to be built when the 
vessels were commenced? One of the 
most important matters in connection 


with the construction of ships was the | 


fitting them with boilers; but if the 
vessels were laid down according to 
certain designs, then those designs could 
not be altered. There was, then, nothing 
to thank the Admiralty for in offering 
to put these designs on the Table when 
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the Vote was reached. The Committee 
could offer no suggestion, for the Gov- 
ernment could consider no other pro- 
posal. He mistook what the Civil Lord 
said before, and certainly thought the 
opportunity was to be given to the Com- 
mittee. He hoped the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would see his way to offering 
the desired opportunity. The Committee 
were asked to take a new departure in 
the mode of construction and equipment, 
and especially in regard to the boilers of 
the new cruisers, which then should have 
an opportunity of discussing before the 
actual commencement of the ships. 

Sir E. HARLAND said, he could not 
but look on the reply of the Civil Lord 
as extremely unsatisfactory, and especi- 
ally in reference to the second-class 
cruisers after the Talbot type. One of 
the reasons for the unsatisfactory nature 
of the boilers in these vessels was that 
the vessels were so short that safer and 
better tried boilers could not be put into 
them. The second-class cruisers were to 
be broader and shorter than the Jalbot, 
and it was actually proposed, in the face 
of all the mischief that had been caused, 
to return to the old class of boilers. In 
the face of recent experience, it would 
be madness to build the second-class 
cruisers shorter than before, so that 
boilers of a safer, better tried kind could 
not be put in. He regarded this as a 
serious and most grave intention on the 
part of the Admiralty. The Committee 
would be told when the Vote came on 
that such progress had been made that 
there was no chance of alteration. The 
Civil Lord had taken careful notes of 
the discussion, but he had not answered 
the questions raised. He did not con- 
sider this a proper discussion of the 
Estimates. Another important matter 
he should like to refer to was in regard 
to the coaling of vessels at sea. 

THeCHAIRMAN (Mr.J.W. MELtor) 
he hon. Member is now discussing the 
Votes. I understood he was going to ask 
a question. 
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Sir E. HARLAND said, he would|that an opportunity for that discussion 
take this opportunity of reminding the | should be given. 
hon. Gentleman of the question. | Sir W. HARCOURT said, he would 

Mr. H. 0. ARNOLD-FORSTER (Bel-| endeavour to make some arrangement 
fast, W.) asked, Was it to be understoed ‘that should be fair, but he could not at 
that the second-class cruisers would be | the moment fix a date. 
put in hand before there was any oppor- | 
tunity of discussion, because there was | 
an assurance given the other night that 
their value was to be taken from the | SUPPLEMENTARY ESTIMATES, 1894-95. 
performance of another ship of a similar, £200,000 for personnel, materials, 
type, and that would be altogether | works, buildings, and repairs at home 
misleading. ‘and abroad. 

Mr. ROBERTSON said, he had not| Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON asked 
said that ; he only explained that he had for information with respect to the 
not gone so far as the right hon. Gentle- appropriation in aid of the Navy made 
man had supposed he had. He did not| by the Government of India. As he 
wish to close discussion. understood, a substantial sum out of this 

Mr. R. W. HANBURY (Preston) | Vote was wanted to make good the 
said, if the Committee could discuss | deficiency in that appropriation. There 
nothing on this Vote but the actual pur-| was a dispute between the Admiralty 
poses for which the Vote was asked, the | and the India Office on the subject. 
result would be that the money would) Mr. ROBERTSON said that there 
be used for general purposes upon which | had been a long standing dispute between 
there had been no discussion. As he under-| the Admiralty and the Government of 
stood, the Admiralty would be entitled, | India as to the contribution that India 
when this vote of £4,000,000 was taken, | ought to make. The Admiralty, in their 
to spend the money for general Naval transactions with the Government of 
purposes, so that the result of restricting | India, were annually £57,000 short. The 
the right of discussion would be that | dispute was referred to arbitration, the 
discussion would be forbidden on nine| Prime Minister being the arbitrator. 
out of ten purposes for which the money | His decision was in general terms, and 
would be used. This Vote differed from |the effect of it could not at present 
all other Votes, in that it was a very large|be stated in money. It was now 
sum taken at the beginning of the year | the subject of communication between 
which could not then be spent for the | India and the Admiralty. He could not 
purpose for which it was taken, but was|say whether the whole of this sum of 
used for general purposes. With all! £57,000 would be paid by India in the 
respect to the Chairman’s ruling, the | future, but certainly a larger amount 
result would be that the Committee |than had hitherto been paid would be 
would be asked to vote a sum of money | paid. 
without real discussion of the purposes Mr. R. W. HANBURY (Preston) 
for which it would be applied. asked what was the point referred to the 

THe CHAIRMAN said, he had_/| arbitrator. 
followed the ruling which had been| Mr. ROBERTSON explained that the 
invariably laid down ‘arbitrator was asked to determine what 

Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON said,| was meant by the expression “ Vessels 
that, as there was a discussion desired of | for Indian Purposes.” He had put an 
new designs which did not meet with | interpretation upon the words “ Indian 
general approval, perhaps the Chancellor | Purposes,” but the application of the 


Question put ; Vote agreed to. 


of the Exchequer would give an assurance interpretation was still the subject of 
\ 
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and the Government of India. 
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Vote agreed to; and Progress Re- 
ported. 
Suppty—Report [15th March}. 
Resolutions agreed to. 


ARMY ANNUAL BILL. 
On Motion of Mr. Campbell-Bannerman, Bill 
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services of the officer. This Bill pro- 
posed to give a statutory right of pension 
to Poor Law officers. It was provided, 
however, that the Poor Law Officials 
should make a contribution similar to 
that made under the Civil Service Pen- 
sion Fund, to vary according to 
the number of years’ service. The 
question had been brought to his notice 
while at the Local Government Board, 








to provide during Twelve Months for the : : . : 
re and Regulation of the Army. jae 8 had also been before the notice of 


Bill presented accordingly, and read the first ‘many of his predecessors ; and he be- 
time ; to be read a second time this day, and to | jieved this Bill contained a compromise 
Seo See which could be accepted by the House. 
NAVAL WORKS (CONSOLIDATED FUND). | If the Bill was passed into law he be- 

Cotaidited ta Citadines. lieved it would remove what had been 
‘for more than 20 years a very vexed 
| question ; and he was confident that the 
| House would do well to accept it. 

Resolved, That it is expedient to} Tye PRESIDENT or raz LOCAL 
make provision for the construction of | GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Suaw 
works and acquisition of land in the| Lergvre, Bradford, Central) said, that 
United Kingdom, and in certain|on behalf of the Government he had no 
Colonies, for the purposes of the Royal hesitation in supporting the Second 
Navy, and to authorise the issue, out of | Reading of the Bill. It would require 
the Consolidated Fund, of any sums not | g good deal of consideration in Com- 
exceeding in the whole £1,000,000 for | mittee ; but, so far as he could under- 
such purposes. 


(In the Committee. ) 


|stand, its general principle was not un- 
Resolved, That it is expedient t Sele to the public. 
38 , S @) ~) | + : : 
Seat a as x >| Mr. J. W. LOGAN (Leicestershire, 
authorise the Treasury to borrow, for | 


- 'Harborough) objected. 
the purpose of providing money for | Rl i Eile Bile, UE cian iil 


Pa Bier page ee fy fd hime Captain Norron appealed to the hon. 
@ ) yme ° ° : : 
: pay |Gentleman to withdraw his objection ; 


sums so issued, by means of terminable | : 
aay dns Boe va cee ® | but he persisted, and the Debate accord- 
annuities, such annuities to be paid out 


of moneys to be provided by Parliament | ingly nen. 


for Naval Services ; and, if those moneys | STR JOHN CASS’S CHARITY. 
~ insufficient, out of the Consolidated | *Sirn ANDREW R. SCOBLE (Hack- 
Fund.—(Sir W. Harcourt.) | ney, Central), in rising to move— 
POOR LAW OFFICERS SUPERANNUA-|__ “That an humble Address be presented to 
TION BILL. | Her Majesty, praying Her Majesty to be gra- 
. _ ‘ ' ciously pleased to withhold Her consent from the 
*Mr. WALTER LONG (Liverpool, | Scheme now before Parliament for the manage- 
West Derby), in moving the Second ment of the foundation known as Sir John Cass’s 
Reading of this Bill, explained that | Charity in the parish of Aldgate, &c.’’— 
under the law as it now stood Poor Law 
officials were entitled equitably to a 


explained that Sir John Cass was an 
Alderman of London, who flourished 
pension which in the majority of cases about 200 years ago, and was Alderman 
they received, but occasionally Boards of for the Ward of Portsoken. In 1709 he 
Guardians exercised the right which they | made a will, by which he established two 
possessed to decline to recognise the| schools ; first, the one he had already 
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set up in Aldgate, which was an elemen- | proposed to spend a very large sum, not 
tary school, and secondly, a more ad- ‘so much in the education of children, 
vanced school, to be built upon land|which was what the testator had in 
which he possessed in Hackney, and view, but in the establishment of a 
which was to form a sort of extension of | technical institute in the parish of Ald- 
the Aldgate school, and was to be for | gate, not for children, but for adults of 
the benefit of the same children. In| both sexes. He thought it would he 
1718 he intended to make another will,|abundantly clear that the intention 
but he died, after executing only two of the testator was to establish a school 
sheets of that document. There being, ‘in Hackney. It was also perfectly clear, 
consequently, some difficulty in carrying | that if such a school was established, it 
out his intentions with regard to the | would enure to the benefit of the children 
schools, an attempt was made to obtain | of the district ; therefore he contended 
an Act of Parliament, but it only passed | that the best way to carry out the object 
the House of Lords, and failed to pass | of the testator was to benefit the 
the House of Commons. Some years after, | children of Hackney as well as the 
in 1743,the matter was brought before the | children of Aldgate. At the time 
Court of Chancery, and Lord Hardwicke of the appeal to the Court of Chan- 
made a decree establishing the first|cery the annual income available was 
will; but, as it appeared that the | only £160, but it was now £6,000 
testator’s freehold estate, which, on|a year, the bulk of it coming from 
inquiry by the Chief Clerk was found to| Hackney ; and he thought he was justi- 
be worth £160 2s. 10d. per annum, was | fied in saying that it was- only fair, 
not sufficient to provide for both schools, ‘in dealing with the matter after 
the Court directed that the income should | such a lapse of time, that regard should 
be devoted to the school in Aldgate. No|be had to the needs of the locality 
attempt was made for about 100 years to|from which the funds were derived. 
establish the school in Hackney, but in What he particularly wished to bring to 
1842 the trustees of the Charity brought | the notice of the House in regard to the 
forward a scheme by which they proposed | scheme of the Charity Commissioners 
to spend £10,000 in building the school | was this, that not only was there no pro- 


in Hackney, setting apart at the same 
time an amount of money for the main- 
tenance of that school. Opposition was, 
however, offered to that scheme and it 
was dropped. In 1873 the matter was 
brought to the attention of the En- 
dowed Schools Commissioners, who 
proposed a scheme for building upon 
the founder’s estate in Hackney. That 
scheme also was not proceeded with. Then 
came the scheme now before the House. 
The Vestry of Hackney were quite will- 
ing and desirous that no attempt should 
be made to interfere with the school at 
Aldgate, and to that portion of the 
scheme no objection was taken. What 


they did object to was the further 
proposal of the Charity Commissioners, 
whereby, instead of spending money 
available for a school in Hackney, they 


Sir Andrew R. Scoble, 





vision at all in the will of the testator 
for any such institute as was now con- 
templated, but it would be an absolute 
waste of funds if such an institute were 
established in Aldgate. Aldgate was 
the next parish to Whitechapel, where 
there was already a Technical Institute 
and school perfectly available for any 
Aldgate boy who wished to go there. On 
the northern side, in Finsbury, was an 
admirable Technical Institute established 
by the City Guilds of London. And in 
regard to the scheme for a library, which 
was one of the features proposed, in the 
next parish, Bishopgate, there had 
recently been established by the efforts of 
the Rev. W. Rogers, an admirable 
library. Therefore, he submitted, the 
scheme was unfair as regarded Hackney 
and unnecessary as regarded Aldgate. 
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He only asked that the intentions of Sir 
John Cass should be carried out, so far 
as the school at Hackney was concerned, 
and that the school might be made 
available now as 200 years ago for the 
children of Aldgate, by the establishment 
of foundation scholarships or in any 
other way that’ the ingenuity of the 
Charity Commissioners might devise. 
Aldgate was at the time of Sir J. Cass’s 
death a part of the City of London, 
destitute of educational advantages. 
Hackney was a suburb not built upon, 
consisting mainly of arable land. There 
were now more persons living upon the 
Cass estate in Hackney than there were 
in the whole parish of Aldgate. If they 
took the Census Returns, it appeared that 
the population of the parish of Aldgate 
now amounted to onlysome 6,000 persons. 

THe VICE PRESIDENT or THE 
COUNCIL (Mr. A. H. D. Actanp, 
York, W.R., Rotherham): The popula- 
tion to which the scheme applies is 
9,000 or 10,000. It is not for Aldgate 
only, in any sense. 

*Sir A. SCOBLE said, that, even 
taking the right hon. Gentleman’s 
figures, itremained thatthere were 10,000 
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fruitful of much good, and would supply 
a want which had been severely felt in 
one of the poorest districts of London. 
He begged to move. 

Mr. G. HOWELL (Bethnal Green, 
N.E.) seconded the Motion. With regard 
to Aldgate, the hon. Member had for- 
gotten to mention another institution in 
that neighbourhood—the Bishopsgate 
Institute. Aldgate was now surrounded 
by such institutions, while Hackney 
was almost totally destitute of them. In 
the one case there was a diminishing 
population, and in the other a constantly 
increasing population. The Hackney 
people felt that they had an interest in 
this matter, and their claim seemed 
irresistible. It was proposed to hand 
over to Hackney a sum of £5,000, and 
what could Hackney do with such a 
nest-egg? It could start nothing, 
and if it did start anything, it could 
complete nothing. The cost of building 
this institution would be £100,000. 
When a scheme of this kind was devised 


| for dealing with charitable funds, all 


those who felt they had an _ interest 
ought to be considered, and especially 
when the fund was to be made available 


people in that part of Hackney alone, | for general public purposes. He did not 
which consisted of the Cass estate, while | know what position the Government 


in the whole of Hackney there were 
200,000 people. The 10,000 in Aldgate 
had many opportunities of obtaining 
this education, but in Hackney there 
was no institution of the kind; nothing 
more than an elementary school. It was 
the duty of hon. Members, as guardians 
of the public interest, to see that, in a 
matter of this kind, the best advantage 
was taken of such a benefaction, which, 
after being long in abeyance, was to be 
made fruitful. If the scheme of the 
Charity Commissioners, as it stood, were 
adopted, it would be of very little use, 
and a positive disadvantage to the 





kindred institutions in the neighbour-| 


hood. 


would take, and did not wish to go into 
the question at length. This was a new 
scheme, appropriating money to a new 
purpose, and, in fact, the claims of 
Hackney had been recognised to the 


| extent of £5,000, and this showed recog- 


nition of the principle he advocated. 
Hackney had a claim to some portion of 
the money. Then there was the fact 
brought forward by the hon. Member 
that the inhabitants of Hackney were 
the persons living on the estate furnishing 
the means for building up this institu- 
tion, and they ought to be considered. 
In a few years, if matters proceeded as 
now, Aldgate would be almost de- 


If, on the other hand, the benefit | nuded of resident population, and those 


were extended to Hackney in the way|who did remain there would have a 


the founder intended, and as the circum- 
stances of the time required, it would be 


| 
| 


variety of institutions to which they 
could go, while Hackney would he 
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absolutely without them. He seconded 
the Motion. 

Mr. A. H. D. ACLAND said, he did 
not propose to go into the question how 
this money, which belonged to the parish 
of Aldgate, might or might not be spent, 
and no doubt there were many ways 
other than in the manner proposed by 
the scheme. 
that the proposed technical institute 
would be of real value. The population 


of Aldgate was something between 9,000 | 
| could be done for it. 


and 10,000, and unless the House was 
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Department he had interviews with the 
Governors of the Aldgate cheme and 
the representatives of Aldgate, and they 
contended that the scheme unjustly 
deprived them of advantages and gave 
them to Hackney. On the other hand, 
the representatives of Hackney contended 
that they did not receive enough. In 
all these schemes a compromise had to be 
arrived at, and, though Hackney had no 
legal claim whatever, it was only reason- 
able to see whether something more 
Consequently, two 


prepared to throw over the will of the | ‘additions were made for Hackney— 
pious founder altogether—and the ten- | | £5, 000 if it wished to build a technical 
dency had been in the other direction— | institute or a polytechnic ; and secondly, 
he did not think the House could reject | besides £500 a year, when the income 
this scheme. The whole thing turned|from the endowment largely exceeded 
upon the will of the founder. True the|the amount required for the pur- 
founder left two wills, but it did not | poses of the Aldgate Scheme, the 
matter which was taken, neither the one | excess should be applied for a further 
nor the other left the money to Hackney. | scheme in which regard should be had 
In his lifetime the donor founded an| to the educational interests of Hackney. 
elementary school in Aldgate, and in his| What he had meant to say was this, 
first will the founder provided for a/ that Hackney had no legal claim at all, 
schoolmaster and 20 poor boys to be ‘and they could not have gone further 
selected from the school in Aldgate.| without justly and fairly annoying the 
Clearly it was for higher education for | Aldgate people, where, as he had stated, 
Aldgate. The second will said aething | Gave was a population of over 10,000. 
of the secondary school, but it said | On the last occasion when a scheme was 
nothing of allotting the money to before the House, hon. Members rejected 
Hackney. So far as the judgment of | it because the views of the pious founder 
Lord Hardwicke went, it confirmed ward anes not properly observed, and be- 
second will. In no case was a bequest | cause there was too. much alienation. 
made to Hackney. The trustees, rightly;The hon. Gentleman who moved 
thinking that the fund was too large for | the Address now contended that there 
an elementary school, proposed, with the| was not alienation enough; but he 
concurrence of the Charity Commis-|hoped the House was not going to 
sioners, to devote part of the money | reverse the view it took on the pre- 
to a technical institute in Aldgate. | vious occasion and insist that Aldgate 
If they once recognised the fact that in| ‘must give still more, for that would only 
every place where a charitable endow- | | wreck the scheme and prevent any pro- 
ment existed there a school must be | posals on behalf of Hackney from being 
placed, they would upset deans, chapters, | | brought forward for many years to 
and colleges in a most extraordinary | | come. 

manner. The Charity Commissioners, | : 

recognising that Hackney might have | The House divided—Ayes 15; Noes 
some claim, provided that a residue not | /83.—(Division List No. 29.) 

exceeding £500 a year should be given | 
to it for educational purposes. When. 
the scheme came before the Education 





House adjourned at Fifteen minutes 
before One o’clock. 


Mr. G. Howell. 
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jarrangements with the Colonies of 
Australia or with Canada or the Cape. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. ‘At the conference last year at Ottawa, 
‘at which his noble Friend opposite 
Tuesday, 19th March 1895. (the Earl of Jersey) represented Her 


Majesty’s Government—and he was 
glad to have that opportunity of ex- 
ressing the thanks of the Government 
AUSTRALIAN COLONIES CUSTOMS to his noble Friend for the able manner 
DUTIES BILL. in which he discharged his important 
*Toe SECRETARY or STATE ror duties at that Conference—this particular 
tHE COLONIES (The Marquess of| matter engaged the attention and en- 
Ripon), in moving the Second reading of | listed the interest of the members, and a 
this Bill, said it was a measure which ‘resolution was passed by the Conference 
was not likely to meet withany opposition, |asking that the Australian . Colonies 
because the object of it was to relieve might be relieved of the disability in 
the Australian Colonies of certain dis- question. When the Government came 
abilities which they laboured under, and | to consider the able Report of his noble 
which did not apply to other Colonies of Friend, this question naturally came 
the Crown. By the Act for the Better very prominently under their attention, 
Government of Her Majesty’s Australian and neither he as Secretary of State for 
Colonies passed in 1850, those Colonies |the Colonies nor his colleagues in the 
were restrained from making any fiscal Government could see that any justifi- 
arrangements with any other Colony cation existed for leaving the Australian 
whatever which involved differential |Colonies under a disability which did 
treatment of any kind, and that restric-| not apply to other Colonies of the Crown. 
tion applied not only to the Australian |Consequently the Government came to 
Colonies en bloc, but to each separate the conclusion that it would be only 
Colony, so that one Colony could not right to meet the views of the Con- 
makeany such arrangement with another. | ference, to abolish the disability, and to 
The Colonies after a time sought to be | allow all the Colonies equally to make 
relieved from those disabilities, especially fiscal arrangements among themselves, 
as regarded their arrangements amongst though not to make such arrangements 
themselves within the limits of Australia, | with the United Kingdom, because in 
and Parliament saw fit in 1873 to pass | that case considerations and obligations 
a Bill enabling them to make such of treaties with foreign countries would 
arrangements between themselves and enter into the matter. The whole and 
with the Colony of New Zealand, but not sole object of the measure, therefore, was 
with any other Colony. That, of course, to give to the Australian Colonies at 
removed to a certain extent the dis- their urgent request relief from the 
abilities of this nature under which the disability he had explained. His Lord- 
Australian Colonies lay, but it still left ship concluded by moving the Second 
them subject to a certain degree of dis-| Reading of the Bill. 
ability, because although Victoria could 
make such an arrangement with New Motion agreed to. 
South Wales, neither New South Wales 
nor Victoria could do so with Canada 
or the Cape, which latter Colonies, |\G@RAND JURIES (IRELAND)—No. 2—BILL. 
however, were able to enter into such, *Lorp MORRIS, in moving the Second 
arrangements between themselves or any | Reading of this Bill, said it was a very 
other Colony except the Australian short one, and had already passed the 
Colonies. The Colony of New Zealand House of Commons. Its object was to 
was thus left in a very peculiar position amend the blot which had recently been 
—namely, that she was the only one of |discovered in an Act of Parliament 
Her Majesty’s Colonies which could which had been in existence since 1836. 
make an arrangement of the kind re-|The 6th and 7th William IV. regulated 
ferred to with any other Colony whatso- the Grand Jury system of Ireland so far 
ever, because, though not an Australian as regarded civil purposes, and no doubt 
Colony, she was allowed to make fiscal all their Lordships who were cognisant 
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with Irish matters knew that the — EVIDENCE IN CRIMINAL CASES (No. 2) 
tenance of roads in Ireland was a matter BILL. [H.L.] 

which had to go before Presentment A Bill to amend the Law of Evidence—Was 
Sessions in the first instance, then to the | presented by the Lord Chancellor; read 1°; to 
following Assizes before the Grand Jury, | be printed ; and to be read 2° on Monday next. 
and then before the judge on circuit, who | [N° 44-] 





gave his fiat. Upon receiving that fiat | House adjourned at a Quarter before 
it became a judgment, and could only be | Six o’clock, to Thursday next, 
challenged in the ordinary way of a quarter past Four o'clock. 


challenging a judgment—namely, by an) 

application to the Queen’s Bench. Since 

the passing of the Grand Jury Act of 1836 _—_— 

the keeping of the roads in repair had 

been by contract for periods generally of 

five or seven years, the work being under HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

the supervision of the County Surveyor. 

At the last Summer Assizes in the County | Tuesday, 19th March, 1895. 

of Londonderry a difficulty occurred that 

rendered apparent the blot in the Act — 

which this Bill sought to remove. The 

Assizes in Ireland, as many of their, The House met at Three of the clock. 

Lordships were no doubt aware, were 

held twice a year, but practically there BRAY, DALKEY, KINGSTOWN AND 

was an interval of eight months between | BLACKROCK WATER BILL. 

the Summer and Spring Assizes, and On the Order for Second Reading, 

only four months between those of the 

spring and summer. In the longer period Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen- 

considerable inconvenience would be shire, W.) moved :— 

suffered at times by the road contractor That the Order [18th February] that the 
: . . ° e e y > 

through payee for the “ ork done Bray, Dalkey, Kingstown and Blackrock Water 

having to stand over until the next) pin’ be read’ a second time be read and dis- 

Assizes, and the object of the Bill was charged. That the Bill be withdrawn.” 


to remedy that defect, and to expedite Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.) who 


payment of the contractor’s bills for work e : : 
he had done, and which the County had the following Motion on the Paper :— 


Surveyor’s certificate showed had been « That it be an Instruction to the Committee 
duly executed in accordance with the | to insert Clauses in regard to Bray and Dalkey 
contract. townships, similar to those inserted in the 

Lorp RIBBLESDALE said, the Trish ee ieee ae ero ctration, aad period of 
Government had no objections to the | qualification of voters ”— 


provisions of this Bill, which would . : 
obliterate the blot of which the noble | 54/4, thatthe promoters having abandoned 


Lord had complained, and remedy the | the Bill, his Instruction could not be 
existing inconvenience. moved. He understood that the Bray 


Lorp ASHBOURNE said, it was | Commissioners were promoting another 


obvious that the Bill removed a defect in | Water Bill, and he would move his 
the Grand Jury Act. He had received Instruction to the Committee that con- 


sidered that Bill. 


a communication requesting him to move 
an amendment to remove another blot in ‘ 7 : 
the Act of 1836, and he should take an| Motion agreed to, and Bill withdrawn. 
opportunity of doing so during the Com- 


: . PISTOLS BILL 
tee t : : 
a are id cag | Sir G. OSBORNE MORGAN (Den- 


_bighshire, E.) brought up the Report of 
the Grand Committee on Law on the 


STANNARIES BILL. [H.L. ] Pistols Bill 
| 51s § . 


A Bill for abolishing the Court of the Vice- 


Warden of the Stannaries—Was presented by é 
the Lord Chancellor ; read 1°; and to be printed. Ordered, That the Bill, as amended, 


No. 43.] _ be considered To-morrow. 
Lord Morris. 
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General whether it is a fact that, in the 


telegraph department of the Sheffield 


Post Office, a number of telegraphists’ 
duties of eight hours per day have been 


EXCISE AND eg DUTIES IN divided into two periods, covering be- 


a 


Mr. 
Heywood) : 
of State for India (1) whether, in many 
of the provinces of India, the Excise 


T. SNAPE (Lancashire, S.E., day; 
I beg to ask the Secretary effect of saving the department the half- 


‘tween them over 10 and 12 hours of the 
whether this arrangement has the 


hour given for meal relief on a continu- 
ous eight hours’ duty, although most of 


Duty on proof spirits is below the Cus- the changes do not admit of meals being 
toms Duty on imported spirits, and below | 
the Home Excise Duty ; (2) whether the 


Excise and Customs Duty could be 
equalised, so as in no case to be below 
the maximum duty now levied, either in 
India or in this country ; and(3) whether, 
if this were done, it would be possible to 
supply the deficit in the Revenue by 
this means, and so relieve the Indian 
Budget ? 

Toe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Mr. H. H. Fow rer, Wolver- 
hampton, E.): The facts are as stated in 
the first clause of my hon. Friend’s 
question. The Excise Duties have of 
late years been enhanced, and the pro- 
cess of enhancement is still going on ; 
but a sudden and large increase of this 
form of taxation is not considered expe- 
dient. 


NAVIGATION OF THE SHANNON. 


Mr. J. TULLY (Leitrim, 8.): I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury 


whether he has received a memorial from 
the people living on the borders of the 
Shannon, from Battle Bridge to the 
Wooden Bridge, praying to have the 
river deepened and made navigable for 
a distance of two miles; and whether, 
in view of the distress in that locality, 
and the necessity of providing employ- 
ment for the people, he can state when 
it is proposed to undertake drainage 
works on this portion of the Shannon ? 
Sir JOHN HIBBERT: Assuming 


that the work mentioned in the question | 


is the removal of a shoal at Drumherriff, 
in the bed of the river Shannon, which 
forms part of certain improvements pro- 
vided for by vote, the Board of Works 
hope to be in a position to commence 
work on a small scale about the Ist 
proximo. 


SHEFFIELD TELEGRAPHISTS. 


obtained at meal times ; and whether he 
intends that these arrangements should 
continue in force ? 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. Arnotp Morey, Nottingham, E.): 
Tt is the fact that, out of a force of 88 
telegraphists, 26 instead of 15 as hither- 
to will have their duties divided into two 
periods, not, of course, in any case ex- 
ceeding eight hours in all, but extending 
over 10 and 12 hours a day. Such an 
arrangement is indispensable if the force 
at the disposal of the Department is to 
be employed to the best advantage. It 
may be the case that this arrangement 
of duties will have the effect in some 
cases of doing away with the meal relief 
in the middle of the day. I am giving 
instructions that it shall not be made 
with this object alone, but only where it 
is desirable for the other reasons, which 
T have already indicated. 


MILITARY BANDS IN THE ROYAL 
PARKS, 

Mr. J. AIRD (Paddington, N.): I 
beg to ask the First Commissioner of 
Works if arrangements can be made for 
Military bands to play in the Royal 
Parks during the coming season, espe- 
cially on Saturday afternoons and Bank 
Holidays ¢ 

Tae FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Herperr Gtapsrone, 
Leeds, W.): For some time past this 
matter has received my attention. I am 
glad to be able to tell the hon. Member 


‘that I have been informed by His Royal 


Mr. STUART-WORTLEY (Sheffield, 
Hallam) : I beg to ask the Postmaster | yond my jurisdiction. 


Highness the Duke of Cambridge that 
arrangements are being made for a Mili- 
tary band to play on certain days in 
Hyde Park during the spring and 
summer. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.) : Will 
that be extended to the parks in Dublin ? 

Mr. H. GLADSTONE: That is be- 
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DISTRESS IN IRELAND. 

Mr. D. KILBRIDE (Kerry, 8.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, whether, in 
view of the great distress prevailing in 
the district, the Government intend to 
complete the road in the parish of 
Kilecrohane West, barony of South 
Dunkerron, county Kerry, from Barnatra 
Strand to Liss, commenced by the late 
Government as a relief work in 1890? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The Local Gov- 
ernment Board inform me that their 
Inspector has frequently visited this 
Union of late, but that so far he does 
not consider there is any necessity for 
starting relief works. The Inspector 
will again shortly visit the Union, and 
report further as to its condition. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN (Donegal, 
W.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
whether he is aware that memorials, 
signed by clergymen and other inhabi- 
tants of the Dunfanaghy Union, county 
Donegal, were sent three weeks ago to 
His Excellency the Lord Lieutenant of 
Treland, testifying to the existence of 
acute distress in several parts of that 
union, and pressing for the opening of 
some public works to afford relief to the 
people; and what action, if any, has 
been taken by the Government in con- 
sequence of those representations ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: Representations 
have been made by clergymen and 
others to the effect stated in my hon. 
Friend’s question, and have formed the 
subject of investigation by the Local 
Government Board. The Board informs 
me that relief in the Dunfanaghy 
Union, as compared with the corres- 
ponding period of last year, shows a 
decrease both as regards indoor and 
outdoor relief, and that the extended 
powers of affording relief of the latter 
kind which have been offered to the 
guardians should, in the opinion of the 
Board, enable them to deal with any 
isolated cases of destitution that may 
arise in the union. The people rely 
very much upon the earnings they make 
in Scotland, where they migrate in 
large numbers and earn as much there 
in one month as they could do on relief 
works in five months, and even assuming 
the circumstances of the people necessi- 
tated the opening of works the Board are 
of opinion that very few would avail 
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themselves of employment at the low 
rate of wages fixed for these works, 
The condition of this union will continue 
to receive the careful attention of the 
Local Government Board, and any 
change in the condition of the people 
such as to justify the opening of works 
will be at once brought under the notice 
of Government. 


MACCLESFIELD SCHOOL BOARD. 

Mr. F. A. CHANNING (Northamp- 
ton, E.): I beg to ask the Vice Presi- 
dent of the Committee of Council on 
Education whether he is aware that the 
Macclesfield School Board have post- 
poned action on the recent communica- 
tion from the Education Department, 
and have caused the petition of parents 
in Macclesfield for free education to be 
printed with the names of the signa- 
tories; whether he is also aware that 
the names of the signatories have been 
supplied to the head master of Christ 
Church Voluntary School and _ the 
masters of other schools; and that the 
head master has publicly called the 
children of the petitioners out of their 
classes and asked them why their parents 
had signed the petition, what wages the 
parents and other members of their 
families are receiving, how many children 
there are in each family, and has also 
informed the children that they must 
ask their parents to write a letter to 
him stating their willingness to with- 
draw their signatures from the petition, 
in default of which the children would 
be expelled from the school ; whether the 
communication of the signatories to the 
head master and the subsequent action 
of the head master are illegal, and in 
contravention of the Education Act of 
1891; and whether the Education De- 
partment will take steps to stop pro- 
ceedings calculated to prevent parents 
from exercising their rights under the 
Act of 1891? The hon. Member said 
he wished to ask a supplementary ques- 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman, as 
follows: Whether he was aware that 
the petitioners had been further intimi- 
dated by the publication of their names 
and addresses in the local Press; and 
whether the memorandum of the De- 
partment on the Act of 1891 did not 
expressly lay down that free education 
was the unconditional right of every 
parent, and that any special inquiry into 
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the circumstances of a parent, or his 
reasons for asking for free education, 
was not contemplated by the Act. 

Mr. BROMLEY - DAVENPORT 
(Cheshire, Macclesfield): I beg to ask 
the Vice President of the Committee of 
Council on Education whether the signa- 
tories to the representation which he has 
received from Macclesfield asking for free 
education have previously made applica- 
tion to the school authorities for free 
places, and whether he has reason to 
believe that there is any lack of free 
places in the borough; whether he is 
aware that certain of the signatories 
allege that they signed through misre- 
presentation of the object in view ; that 
in one instance a blank sheet of paper 
was taken into a mill for the purpose of 
collecting signatures ; that many of those 
who signed are persons who either have 
no children attending elementary schools 
or have children who are already being 
educated without payment of fees ; and 
whether he will cause specific inquiry to 
be made into the truth of these allega- 
tions ? 

THe VICE PRESIDENT or tue 
COUNCIL (Mr. A. H. D. Actanp, 
York, W. R., Rotherham) : I believe the 
names have been published in the local 
Press. The School Board are, I under- 
stand, making inquiries in accordance 
with the request of the Education Depart- 
ment. The Department do not discou- 
rage reasonable publicity with respect to 
petitions for free education. But if any 
such direct or indirect pressure should 
be put on parents as will deter them 
from exercising their absolute legal right 
to free education, it is much to be de- 
precated. With reference to Christ 
Church School, Her Majesty’s inspector 
has visited it and has forwarded the 
information which he received on this 
question from the head master. As I 
have received a number of letters from 
parents and others which are of a more 
or less conflicting character, I propose 
shortly to send an officer of the Depart- 
ment to inquire into the whole matter, 
and cannot at present make a definite 
statement on the case. As to the ques- 
tion which appears lower down on the 
Paper in the name of the hon. Member 
for Macclesfield, it is not necessary under 
the Act of Parliament that those who 
claim free education for their children 
should apply to the school authorities 
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before sending a petition to the Depart- 
ment, and I am not aware whether they 
did so in this case. The lack of free 
places and the other matters mentioned 
in the question will be subjects of the 
inquiry to which I have referred. 

Mr. BROMLEY - DAVENPORT 
asked whether the right hon. Gentleman 
was aware that the originator of these 
charges had endeavoured to escape from 
an action for libel by tendering a written 
abject apology and retractation, and 
whether, in fairness to honourable public 
servants, he would see that the result of 
any inquiries made would be given the 
same measure of publicity as had been 
given to these unjust accusations. 

Mr. ACLAND: Yes, Sir. I desire 
to make the fullest possible inquiries 
into the matter. I have had so many 
statements from the Vicar and many 
others, I want to get to the bottom of 
the matter. 

*Mr. CHANNING asked whether all 
the matters referred to would not be fully 
investigated by the gentleman who con- 
ducted the inquiry, who, he hoped, would 
be absolutely impartial. 

Mr. ACLAND: Yes. 


EDUCATION AT MATLOCK. 

Mr. J. A. JACOBY (Derbyshire, 
Mid): I beg to ask the Vice President 
of the Committee of Council on Educa- 
tion (1) whether a final notice, issued to 
Matlock, Derbyshire, for about 100 free 
places, expired some months ago; and 
whether these free places have yet been 
supplied ; if not, whether he will put the 
Act of Parliament in force and set up a 
School Board without further delay ? 

The same hon. Member further asked 
(2) whether the structural alterations in 
the British School, Matlock, called for 
in February, 1892, the plans for which 
were approved in February, 1893, have 
yet been made; if not, whether the De- 
partment intends to continue its recogni- 
tion of the school after the close of the 
current school year; (3) whether Her 
Majesty’s Inspector recommended that 
the managers of St. Giles’ Church of 
England Schools, Matlock, should be 
called upon to provide a playground ; 
and whether the managers have taken 
any steps to carry out this recommenda- 
tion ; if not, whether the Department is 
going to take measures to enforce it ? 
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Mr. ACLAND, in reply, said: (1) A 
final notice for 103 free places with a 
period of one month, was issued on 
July 26 last. But while this notice was 
running, an order of the Derbyshire 
County Council, under the Local Gov- 
ernment Act of 1888, divided Matlock 
into two parishes, and made the notices 
issued inapplicable. The whole inquiry 
had to be gone into again, and a fresh 
notice could not be issued till the 4th of 
this month, which is now running its 
course. (2) The alterations in the 
British School, for which plans were 
approved in February, 1893, have not 
been made. I understand that the 
managers are unable to raise funds, and 
that the school is likely to be closed. The 
report for the school year just ended is 
now being considered. (3) Her Majesty's 
Inspector reports that the Matlock 
Church School is provided with a play- 
ground, and no recommendation appears 
to have been made with regard to it. 


PARISH COUNCILS AND ASSISTANT 
OVERSEERS. 

Mr. BROMLEY DAVENPORT: I 
beg to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board whether a Parish 
Council will have power, next April, to 
revoke the appointment of an assistant 
overseer who has been appointed by a 
Board of Guardians for a township which 
was partly urban and partly rural, and 
is now separated | 

THe PRESIDENT or tue LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Suaw- 
LEFEVRE, Bradford, Central): An 
assistant overseer who was appointed by 
a Board of Guardians has not become an 
officer of the Parish Council elected for 
any part of the area for which he was 
appointed, and the Council have no 
power to determine his appointment. 


REBELLION IN HAWAII. 

Mr. H. C. F. LUTTRELL (Devon, 
Tavistock): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether a British subject, named Rickard, 
has been sentenced to 35 years’ imprison- 
ment for having, as was alleged, been 
concerned in a Royalist rebellion in 
Hawaii in favour of the deposed Queen ; 
and, if so, whether, on account of the 
severity of the sentence, Her Majesty's 
Government will endeavour to procure a 
mitigation of the sentence ? 


Mr. J. A. Jacoby. 
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THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir Epwarp Grey, Northumberland, 
Berwick): Rickard was originally con- 
demned to death, but this sentence has 
been commuted to 35 years’ imprison- 
ment with hard labour and a fine of 
10,000 dols. As soon as full reports 
are received, the question raised by my 
hon. Friend will be considered. 


THE FIRE AT TRINIDAD. 

Sir G. BADEN-POWELL (Liverpool, 
Kirkdale): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies 
whether the rapid spread and great 
extent of the calamitous fire in Port-of- 
Spain, Trinidad, was attributable to in- 
adequacy of the water supply ; whether 
he is aware that some years ago the 
Local Authorities expressed the opinion 
that the existing water supply was quite 
inadequate to cope with any extensive 
fire, and that immediately before the 
breaking out of the recent fire a petition 
to Her Majesty the Queen was in course 
of signature in Port-of-Spain, praying 
that the water supply of the town. might 
be made sufficient ; and whether he can 
state what steps have been taken since 
1890 to improve the said water supply ! 

Tote UNDER SECRETARY ror 
tHE COLONTES (Mr. Sypnry Buxton, 
Tower Hamlets, Poplar): No details 
have yet been received of the fire. The 
question of the improvement of the 
existing water supply has for some time 
been under the consideration of the Local 
Authorities, but no scheme has yet been 
adopted. The matter has been lately 
placed in the hands of an eminent 
London Civil Engineer. 


NEWFOUNDLAND. 

Sin G. BADEN-POWELL : I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies whether he can give any in- 
formation as to the reported agreement 
between the Governments of the Domi- 
nion of Canada and the Colony of New- 
foundland to discuss, with a view to 
coming to terms, proposals for the entry 
of Newfoundland into the Dominion ; at 
what date are the negotiations to com- 
mence ; and will the occasion be taken 
for a fresh endeavour to determine the 
questions still in dispute with France. in 
reference to the lobster fishery rights on 
portions of the shores of Newfoundland ! 
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Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON: I under- 
stand that the Governments of Canada 
and Newfoundland have agreed to have 
a Conference at Ottawa to discuss the 
question of the entry of Newfoundland 
into the Dominion, but I cannot give 
any further information in regard to it 
at the present moment. 

Sir G. BADEN-POWELL : I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies whether the Government of 
Newfoundland have yet replied to the 
offer of Her Majesty’s Government to 
assist prevailing and urgent distress 
from the public funds ? 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON: A reply 
has been received from the Newfound- 
land Government; and Sir Herbert 
Murray, late Chairman of the Board of 
Customs, will shortly start for Newfound- 
land as Her Majesty’s Commissioner. 
The Governor has been authorised to 
make disbursements in urgent cases 
previous to Sir Herbert Murray’s arrival. 


THE ISLE OF ACHILL. 

Mr. W. E. MACARTNEY (Antrim, 
S.): I beg to ask the Postmaster General 
whether, having regard to the fact that 
Dugort, Isle of Achill, is visited by large 
and increasing numbers of tourists ; that 
the Light Railway to Achill Sound, 
distant eight miles, will be shortly 
opened ; and that it is a coastguard and 
constabulary station, he will consider 
the question of extending the postal 
telegraph from Achill Sound for the ac- 
commodation of the population living in 
Lower Achill ? 

Mr. ARNOLD MORLEY : The 
question of extending the telegraph to 
Dugort was carefully considered last 
autumn, but as it was estimated that 
the receipts would fall far short of the 
expenses, I regret that it was not in my 
power to grant a telegraph office. If it 
is likely that a guarantee to secure the 
Department against loss will be forth- 
coming, I shall be glad to receive a com- 
munication from the hon. Member on the 
subject. 

MARGARINE. 

Mr. W. O'BRIEN (Cork): I beg to 
ask the President of the Board of Trade 
whether his attention has been drawn to 
the large and increasing importation into 
British ports of foreign mixtures of 
margarine and other substances purport- 
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ing to be butter; in how many cases 
have the officers of Her Majesty’s Cus- 
toms or Inland Revenue exercised the 
authority conferred upon them by 
Clause 8 of the Margarine Act, 1887, to 
take samples at the ports of entry from 
any package suspected of containing 
fraudulent substitutes or mixtures, and 
in how many cases have prosecutions 
been instituted ; and whether he will 
issue a circular calling the attention of 
Customs officers at the ports of entry to 
the necessity for a more stringent in- 
spection of the stuff imported by foreign 
margarine manufacturers and sold as 
butter? 

THe CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby) 
said, he was informed by the Customs 
authorities that they had no information 
as to a large increase in the importation 
into British ports of margarine and other 
substances purporting to be butter. If 
trustworthy information was furnished in 
respect of the importation, the Customs 
authorities would take such action asis in 
their power, but they were not the per- 
sons primarily responsible for taking 
action under the Margarine Act. 

Mr. W. O’BRIEN asked whether it 
was not the duty of the Customs officers 
to take action themselves? Was there 
not a rule that, before the Customs 
authorities would interfere, the person 
giving information as to a suspected 
matter was obliged to lodge one and 
a-half times the value of the package ? 
Would the right hon. Gentleman inquire 
into this matter, and see whether that 
rule ought not to be abolished as a great 
discouragement to persons giving in- 
formation ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT said, he would 
inquire; but he understood that the 
Customs were not the authority who 
primarily took charge of those questions 
under the Margarine Act. There were 
other authorities under that Act. The 
Customs had the power to take samples 
to be examined, and they looked into 
the information laid before them ? 

Mr. JAMES LOWTHER (Kent, 
Thanet) : What Department has charge 
of this matter ? 

Sim W. HARCOURT: There are 
several local departments possessing the 
authority to inquire into the subject. 

Mr. W. O'BRIEN : What action 
have the Customs officers taken? Was 
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it to be taken for granted that the portion of the West Highlands to pro- 
powers of the Margarine Act had re-| tect the local fishermen ; and, if not, if 


mained a dead letter up to the present ? 


Sir W. HARCOURT said, there was 


no information that any fraudulent im- 
portation took place. 


THE DISPUTE IN THE BOOT TRADE. 
Mr. J. AIRD: I beg to ask the 


President of the Board of Trade if the | 


Department will again offer their 
services to adjust the unhappy difticulty 
in the boot trade ? 

THe PRESIDENT or tae BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Bryce, Aberdeen, 8.) : 
The Board of Trade have been giving 
close and constant attention to the 
dispute which has unfortunately arisen 
in the boot and shoe industry. It is 
known to both parties to the dispute 
that the good offices of the Board are at 
their disposal should they be desired, 
and if any opportunity presents itself in 
which those good offices can be use- 
fully employed they will readily be 


made available. 


CROWN LAND IN PALL MALL. 
Mr. ATRD: T beg to ask the First 

Commissioner of Works if he can 
explain the cause of the delay in the 
utilisation of the valuable Crown land 
in Pall Mall, and until recently the site 
of Her Majesty’s Opera House ? 

*Tue SECRETARY to tHe TREA- 
SURY (Sir J. T. Hippert, Oldham) : 
The delay does not rest with the Crown, 
but with those interested in the lease 
agreed to be granted, who have, it is 


understood, experienced difficulties in. 


making the necessary arrangements for 
carrying out the agreement with the 
Crown. 
Mr. T. M. HEALY : Does the answer 
apply to Lord Clanricarde ! 
*Sir J.T. HIBBERT: T am unable 


to answer the hon. Member. 
STEAM TRAWLING IN THE HIGH- 
LANDS. 


Sin D. MACFARLANE (Argyll): I 


‘he will send one ? 

| Tue SECRETARY ror SCOTLAND 
(Sir G. O. Trevetyan, Glasgow, Bridge- 
ton): I am not aware that a steam 
_trawler has been working in the area re- 
|ferred to. H.M.S. Starling has for 
‘some time been engaged inquiring into 
complaints further north, her head- 
quarters being at Stornoway. An applica- 
tion will, however, be made to the 
Admiralty to permit the Starling to 
‘investigate the matter. The Starling is 
still engaged in protection duty in north- 
‘west Highlands, H.M.S. Jackal is pro- 
_tecting Moray Firth, H.M.S. Onya is in 
Orkney and Shetland, and the Active 
has recently been at Isle of Vig. 


THE MULL TELEGRAPH CABLE. 

Sm D. MACFARLANE: I beg to 
ask the Postmaster General if his atten- 
tion has been called to the great incon- 
venience caused to the public in Mull, 
Coll and Tiree by the breaking of the 
telegraph wire between Oban and 
| Tohermory ; and when he expects that 
communication will be re-established ? 

Mr. ARNOLD MORLEY: I am, of 
course, well aware of the interruption of 
the telegraph cable. to Mull, and it will, 
I hope, be possible to send one of the 
ships of the Department to repair it 
within a fortnight. 


PARISH MEETINGS. 

Masor DARWIN (Staffordshire, 
Lichfield) : I beg to ask the President of 
the Local Government Board whether it 
|is necessary, in order to fulfil the pro- 
| visions of the Local Government Act of 
| 1894, that the annual parish meeting 
| shall be held within seven days before or 
‘after 25th March next in every parish, 
‘even if no business has to be trans- 
acted; and, in the case of a_ parish 
divided into wards, if such a meeting is 

necessary ; and, if at any time a parish 
| meeting is called for any purpose other 
| than the election of councillors, whether 


beg to ask the Secretary for Scotland if| the chairman of the Parish Council has 
he is aware that a steam trawler has the option of summoning either one 
been recently working in the channel) parish meeting for the whole parish or 
between Ardnamurchan and Arisaig, separate parish meetings for each ward ! 
and between the island of Gigg and the) Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE: The Act 


mainland, causing serious injury to the| requires that there shall be an annual 
fishing ground in that locality ; and| assembly of the parish meeting in every 
whether there is any gunboat in that/rural parish on the 25th March, or 


Mr. W. O'Brien. ' 
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within seven days before or after that 
day, and no exception is made as regards 
the present year. The meeting must be 
held for the whole parish, even if it is 
divided into wards. Separate parish 
meetings in wards are only held for the 
election of Parish Councillors. 

*Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis): In the event of there being no 
business, and no meeting being held, is 
anyone liable to a penalty ? 

Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE: The Act 
requires that there should be a meeting. 

*Mr. T. G. BOWLES: But does it 
impose a penalty ? 

Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE was under- 
stood to reply in the negative. 


GOVERNMENT PRINTING. 

Mr. 8S. WOODS (Lancashire, Ince) : I 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
whether he is aware that Messrs. Water- 
low and Sons, who have the printing con- 
tract for the “ Parliamentary Debates,” 
are employing labour in their printing 
department at from 8s. to 14s. per week, 
while the Trade Union rate of wages in 
this department is 20s. per week ; and 
that in the department where the cheap 
labour is employed it is kept going at 
full time, while in the other departments, 
where Trade Union rates of wages pre- 
vail, the workpeople are only averaging 
about four days per week ; and whether, 
in view of the undertaking he gave on 
the 3rd August, 1893, on Messrs. 
M‘Corquodale’s case, he will take steps 
to remedy this state of things? 

*Sir J. T. HIBBERT: The subject of 
this question having been referred to 
Messrs. Waterlow, the chairman of the 
firm has replied as follows :— 


‘* Waterlow and Sons Limited are employing 
Trade Union labour, and are recognised as what 
is termed a ‘ fair house’ by the London Society 
of Compositors, and by the machine minders and 
pressmen, and it is not true that they are paying 
wages in those departments below the Trade 
Union rate.”’ 


Mr. J. H. DALZIEL (Kirkcaldy 
Burghs): Is there any understanding 
that the printing referred to is carried 
out in London ? 

*Sir J. T. HIBBERT : Yes, I think so. 


THE SCREENING OF SHIPS’ SIDE 
LIGHTS. 


*Sin DONALD CURRIE (Perthshire): 


I beg to ask the President of the Board 
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of Trade if he is in a position to inform 
the House when the Committee upon 
the Screening of Sidelights will meet ; 
and if there is any further information 
he can give us as to the constitution of 
the Committee ? 

Mr. J. BRYCE: Sir Francis Jeune, 
President of the Admiralty Division of 
the High Court of Justice, has been good 
enough to accept the Chairmanship of 
this Committee, and, as he is returning 
to London this week, I hope that arrange- 
ments may be very shortly made for its 
meeting. 


THE WESTERN HIGHLANDS AND 
ISLANDS. 

*Mr. J. G. WEIR (Ross and Cro- 
marty): I beg to ask the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer whether, having regard 
to the fact that the Postmaster General 
reports inability, owing to the rules of 
the Treasury, to extend telegraphic and 
postal communication in many parts of 
the western mainland of Ross-shire and 
in the island of Lewis without guarantees, 
which the places named are unable to 
give, and seeing that the circumstances 
of the people of these districts are quite 
exceptional, and that the development of 
the fishing industry is of great national 
and local importance, the Treasury will 
waive or modify the regulations so that 
the Postmaster General may have dis- 
cretionary powers to deal with such 
cases 4 

Sirk W. HARCOURT : This is a sub- 
ject in which I have taken a great 
personal interest, owing to my intimate 
acquaintance with the west Highlands 
and islands, and have in former times 
done something to promote telegraphic 
communication in those remote regions. 
I recognise that their circumstances are 
quite exceptional ; but the accommodation 
is also exceptional, and telegraphic com- 
munication is there given to an extent 
| which certainly is not afforded in other 
parts of the United Kingdom to any- 
thing like the same extent under similar 
conditions. 
| *Mr. WEIR: Am to understand that 
the right hon. Gentleman will make no 

effort to put the people of these parts in a 

better position asto postal and telegraphic 

communication 4 

Sir W. HARCOURT : I have already 
made a considerable effort. 
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*Mr. J. G. WEIR: I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury whether, 
having regard to the fact that the 
Scottish Office has no funds at its dis- 
posal for the construction of footpaths 
and roads in populous parts of the Island 


of Lewis and the western mainland of | 


Ross-shire, and that the local authority 
is unable to provide funds for the con- 
struction of such footpaths and roads, 
the Treasury will put the Scottish Office 
in possession of means to carry out the 
unfinished footpaths and roads com- 
menced in 1893, more especially those 
between townships and public schools ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT: If my hon. 
Friend will be good enough to refer to 
page 496 of the Estimates for the coming 
year, he will find that provision has been 
made for the purposes in question. 


KITCHEN BOILER EXPLOSIONS. 


Mr. J. G. WEIR : I beg to ask the | 


President of the Board of Trade whether 
he is aware that a number of persons 
have been killed and many injured owing 
to kitchen boiler explosions during the 
recent frost; and whether, having re- 
gard to the fact that the Department has 
no power to enforce regulations with 
reference to kitchen boilers, he will 
introduce a Bill to amend the Boiler 
Explosions Act of 1890, by striking out 
from Clause 2 the words which exempt 
boilers used exclusively for domestic 
purposes from the provisions of the Act ? 

Mr. J. BRYCE: I have seen in the 
newspapers during the recent frost re- 
ports of kitchen boiler explosions un- 
happily attended in some cases with 
serious personal injury, but it is not 
clear how far a formal inquiry by a 
Government Department in each case 
of explosion in a private house would be 
of public advantage, or would meet with 
public approval. Whenever an accident 
is fatal, there is, of course, a coroner's 
inquest. The principal causes of these 
explosions are well known, and I am 
at present considering whether some 
means may not be adopted of warning 
householders, as winter approaches, of 
the means to be adopted to prevent 
accidents. 


LIGHTING OF THE SCOTCH COASTS. 

Mr. J. G. WEIR: I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Trade whether 
he is aware that the Commissioners of 
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Northern Lighthouses have reported 
that a lighthouse on Tiumpan Head is 
among the first eight in a list of works 
which the Committee consider necessary 
for the more efficient lighting and mark- 
ing of the coasts of Scotland; that 
Tiumpan Head is a constant source of 
danger to the large fishing population in 
the Point district, Island of Lewis ; that 
in December last 19 Lewis fishermen 
were drowned in Broad Bay; that 
several fishermen from the east coast 
were recently lost at Tiumpan Head 
Point ; and that these disasters would 
probably have been averted if there had 
been a lighthouse at this place ; and 
whether, in view of these facts, arrange- 
ments will be made to put this work in 
‘hand without delay ? 

Mr. J. BRYCE: The Commissioners 
|of Northern Lighthouses have not yet 
| obtained the statutory sanction of the 
Trinity House to the erection of a light- 
house on Tiumpan Head, and they have 
not included this work in their Estimates 
for the coming year. 





SWAZILAND. 

Sm KE. ASHMEAD- BARTLETT 
(Sheffield, Ecclesall): I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colonies 
whether it is a fact the Boer Commando 
has been withdrawn from the borders of 
Swaziland ; and whether Her Majesty’s 
Government can give the House any 
information as to the recent relations 
between the Boers and the Swazis? 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON : I cannot 
at the present time say any more than 
that Sir H. Loch considers the peaceful 
acceptance of the Convention by the 
Swazis as being very hopeful. He adds 
that Generals Joubert and Smit appear 
to have conducted their mission with 
tact, consideration and judgment. 

Sr E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : 
Have the Swazis signed or issued the 
organic proclamation ? 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON: The 
organic proclamation no longer exists. 


THE CLIFDEN UNION, IRELAND. 

Mr. W. REDMOND (Clare, E.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, with refer- 
ence to the inquiry held by the Local 
Government Board into a report made 
by Miss Mary Lydon, Clifden, that Mr. 





James Mongan, poor rate collector, was 
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concerned in a contract for the supply | to answer the question, and IT have no 
of goods for outdoor relief purposes in | further information which would enable 








Clifden Union, and to the report of the | 
Local Government Board that Mr.| 
James Mongan does not reside in his) 
collecting district, and is engaged in a 
retail trade, contrary to Article 29 of the 
General Regulations, and their request to 
the Guardians to call apon this officer 
to surrender his licence and sever his 
connection with retail business or to) 
resign his position as collector, are the 
Local Government Board aware that 
this collector is still a publican and en- 
gaged in the retail trade; and what 
steps do the Local Government Board 
intend taking in this case in order to put 
a stop to such illegal conduct by officers 
of Unions ? | 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The Local Gov-, 
ernment Board in June of last year held 
an inquiry on oath into the charge pre- 
ferred against this poor rate collector 
that he was concerned in a contract for 
a supply of goods for purposes of outdoor 
relief. The charge was not, however, 
supported by evidence. As regards the 
residence of the collector, and his engage- 
ment in retail trade, it was subsequently 
proved to the satisfaction of the Board 
that his residence was within 300 yards 
of the borders of his district, and he 
further gave a written undertaking to 
open an office not in any way connected | 
with his residence in Clifden where 
rates could be paid, and not to contract | 
directly or indirectly for goods supplied 
for outdoor relief purposes. On this | 
undertaking, which the collector has | 
carried out, the Local Government | 
Board yielded to the wishes of the | 
Guardians to retain the 
services. 





THE WELSH CHURCH BILL. 

Mr. D. THOMAS (Merthyr Tydvil) :| 

I heg to ask the Secretary of State for | 
the Home Department if he can 
state how much of the income of 
£234,000 now paid to parochial incum- 
bents in Wales and Monmouthshire will, 
under the Established Church (Wales) 
Bill, be vested in the County Councils 
of Cardiff, Swansea, and Newport! 
respectively ? 
Mr. ASQUITH: I must refer my 
hon. Friend to the Return which was 





granted on his Motion last year. The 


figures there set forth will enable him 


me to supplement them. 

Mr. D. THOMAS: 
Friend is quite wrong ; the information 
cannot be got from the Return. In the 
Return the endowments of Cardiff and 
Swansea are included in those of Gla- 
morganshire, and the endowment of 
Newport in those of Monmouthshire. 
They are not distinguished. 

Mr. ASQUITH: I will examine the 
Returns. 


My right hon. 


PROPOSED NEW ROAD IN DUBLIN. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I beg to ask 
the Secretary to the Treasury who are 
the persons responsible for preventing 
advantage being taken of the offer of 
the Board of Works towards the new 
road between Chapelizod and the straw- 
berry beds, which they have made with 
a view to save traffic and repairs to the 
Phenix Park Road; is he aware that 
all the market gardeners who use the 
park route are strongly in favour of the 
Board of Works terms being accepted ; 
will he inquire whether any of the oppo- 
nents of the road are in enjoyment of 
privileges for traflic through the park ; 
and will the Board of Works continue 
these privileges if they find that the 


‘persons enjoying them are those who 


block the opening of a public road ; and 
in view of the fact that the new road 
is already partly completed for private 
use, can the Board of Works bring any 
| Pressure to bear to remove the obstacles 
offered to the completion of it as a 
public highway ? 


Sir JOHN HIBBERT : At the late 





‘certain parties who alleged that their 


property would have been affected by 
the proposed new road, and some of 
whom are permitted to pass carts through 
the Pheenix Park, tendered legal objec- 
tions to the application, founded on 
defects of procedure. In consequence 
of these defects the parties making the 
application withdrew it. At the present 
juncture I should prefer to mention no 
names. Judging from what appeared 
in the public Press, the project was 
supported by the people of the locality, 
as shown by the subscriptions collected. 
There has been no withdrawal of the 
passes to the parties mentioned, but the 
passes are necessarily provisional and 
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carry no rights. The Board are con- 
sidering what steps, if any, can be taken 
at the forthcoming meeting of the Grand 
Jury at Easter to assist the local parties, 
as the application at Presentment Ses- 
sions cannot be renewed for 12 months. 


THE TROOPSHIP ‘* TAMAR.” 

Mr. E. T. GOURLEY (Sunderland) : 
I beg to ask the Civil Lord of the Ad- 
miralty if he will be good enough to 
inform the House how long it took the 
troopship Jamar to reach Cape Town 
after leaving Queenstown on the 7th 
July last ; whether it is a fact that she 
carried in all 1,100 souls, or 200 more 
than would have been allowed under 
Board of Trade regulations ; if the troops 
carried comprised in the first class 32 
officers, with 10 wives, and 15 children, 
total 57, berths being allotted for only 
48, leaving 9 unprovided for, who had 
to sleep on the mess tables or saloon ; 
whether, in the second class, there were 
three married officers, with their wives 
and children, together 16, whilst berths 
were allotted for only 6, leaving 10 
unprovided for; whether, in the third 
class, there were 786 men, for whom 
only 725 berths or hammocks were 
allotted, leaving 58 unprovided for, 
besides 34 women and 52 children, of 
whom 22 were unprovided for, being 
stowed on the floor and lockers ; whether 
it is true that the sanitary condition and 
ventilation were so bad that vermin made 
its appearance early on the voyage ; and 
will he state whether any of the officials 
have been held responsible ? 

Tue CIVIL LORD or tHe AD- 
MIRALTY (Mr. Epmunp Rosertson, 
Dundee): The Zamar is no longer in 
commission. Inher last voyage she took 
28 days from Queenstown to Table Bay. 
She left England with 1,167 souls on 
board. The Boardof Trade Regulations 
do not apply to the ships of the Royal 
Navy, including troopships. In the 
first class, there were 32 officers, 10 
ladies, and 16 children, counting, accord- 
ing to custom, as 49} adults, for whom 
49 berths were provided, one child being 
under one year of age. In the second 
class there were 4 officers, 3 wives, 
and 10 children, counting as 12 adults, 
for whom there were 10 berths and 2 
hammocks. In the third class, the 
Tamar had accommodation for 810 non- 
commissioned officers and men ; 781 were 


Sir John Hibbert. 
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embarked, each one being provided with 
a hammock and a blanket. There were 
also 35 women and 63 children, counting 
as 62 adults, for whom 46 berths were 
provided, as 28 children were under five 
years of age, and 10 under one years of 
age. No report had been received of 
bad sanitary condition, bad ventilation, 
or vermin on board the Zamar. The 
Director of Transports is responsible for 
the arrangements of the Transport 
Service. 


CENTRAL AFRICA. 

Sr E. ASHMEAD- BARTLETT: 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, whether he 
will inform the House what is the amount 
of territory (in square miles) that was 
assigned to the Congo Free State by the 
Anglo-Congo Treaty of 12th May 1894, 
and of which the Congo State was 
deprived by the Treaty between France 
and the Congo State of 14th August 
1894. 

Sm E. GREY: A reference to Sir 
Edward Hertslet’s “Map of Africa,” Vol. 
AIl., page 1002, will give the geographi- 
cal definition of the territory over which 
the Free State has bound itself not to 
exercise influence ; but I cannot give the 
number of square miles. 


THE LIFEBOAT SERVICE. 

Mr. E. H. BAYLEY (Camberwell, 
N.): I beg to ask the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, with regard to the fact that 
over 4,000 wrecks and sea casualties 
take place annually round the coasts of 
the United Kingdom, causing loss of 
property valued at £10,000,000, and of 
650 lives per annum ; whether his atten- 
tion has been called to the system 
adopted by the United States Govern- 
ment, by which over £1,000,000 sterling 
worth of property is saved per annum, 
and the loss of life is officially reported 
as reduced 80 per cent.; whether his 
attention has been called to a resolu- 
tion passed unanimously at the Trades 
Union Congress. held at Norwich, on 
5th September last, and to a similar 
resolution passed at a Conference of 
workmen at Belfast, calling attention to 
the serious loss of life by shipwreck on 
our coasts, whereby hundreds of sailors’ 
wives and families are deprived of 
their breadwinners, and asking that the 
efficiency, or otherwise, of life-saving 
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arrangements shall not de upon 
ilanthropy or charity, but be provided 


y the State ; whether he is aware that 
an address to the Government has been 
signed by 100 Members of Parliament, 
asking for the appointment of a Select 
Committee to inquire into and report 
upon the arrangements for life-saving 
upon the coasts of the United Kingdom ; 
and whether he will comply with the 
request, in view of the fact that no 
Parliamentary inquiry upon the subject 
in question has ever been held ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT: AsI under- 
stand, this is a proposal to take over at 
the public cost the service of the life- 
boats now so admirably discharged by 
the Lifeboat Institution. That is a very 
serious question at a time when so many 
fresh demands are being made upon the 
Exchequer for State aid in all directions. 
Before I could ask the House to appoint 
a Committee on this subject I must seek 
some further information as to the 
grounds of such an inquiry. 

Mr. E. H. BAYLEY : I shall take an 
early opportunity of moving the Adjourn- 
ment of the House to call attention to 
this question. 


THE RULES OF PROCEDURE. 

Mr. W. BIRKMYRE (Ayr Burghs) : 
I beg to ask the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer whether the Government are 
disposed to introduce any proposals for 
amending the Rules of Procedure of the 
House, so as to secure a time limit on 
speeches delivered therein, and that no 
Member shall, when the House is in 
Committee, be entitled to speak more 
than once on the same Motion ? 

Si W. HARCOURT: I am very 
favourably disposed to the subjects of the 
hon. Member’s question, and should be 
delighted myself to come under his rule ; 
and the shorter the limits he im 4 
the better I should be pleased. But of all 
duties to he imposed upon a Government 
this is the most formidable, and I would 
ask my hon. Friend, in the words of an 
old Scotch saying which he will recog- 
nise, “* Who is to bell the cat?” 

Mr. BIRKMYRE: Is the right hon. 
Gentleman willing to appoint a Com- 
mittee to open up the whole question of 
Parliamentary procedure? Lord Rose- 
bery promised very favourable considera- 


tion to the question elsewhere. 
No answer was returned. 
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BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 
On the Motion to go into Supply, 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.) said, I wish to ask the right hon. 
Gentleman a question which may save 
the House the trouble of dividing on the 
Motion standing in his name with re- 
gard to the suspension of the 12 o'clock 
Rule. I wish to ask whether, by sus- 
pending the 12 o’clock Rule, the right 
hon. Gentleman contemplates continuing 
the discussion of Supply for half-an-hour 
or an hour, or whether he intends to 
press Supply through, even should ques- 
tions arise which require, in the opinion 
of any section of the House, moderate 
time for discussion? I am not aware 
that there are such questions, but it is 
never possible to say what necessity may 
arise. 

Sirk W. HARCOURT: I should not 
wish unnecessarily to press on the House 
any protracted sitting ; but I am obliged 
to adhere—after making careful in- 
quiries at the Treasury—to the absolute 
necessity for closing Supply to-night, and 
for taking the Report of Supply and the 
First Reading of the Appropriation Bill 
on the 21st inst. That is the latest date 
on which it can be taken. I have it on 
the authority of Sir E. Hamilton of the 
Treasury that the 28th inst. is the latest 
date on which the Royal Assent can be 
given consistently with the administra- 
tion of the Treasury. That being so, we 
must have the first stage of the Appro- 
priation Bill on the 21st. Ihave looked 
at the dates on which the Royal Assent 
has been given in previous years, and I 
find that they have varied from March 
29th to the 28th. Where the 28th is 
necessary is where the 31st is a dies non, 
and this year it is a Sunday. The 29th 
is possible when the 31st is an ordinary 
week day. In 1893 we were obliged to 
take the Royal Assent on the 28th, be- 
cause the 3lst was a Good Friday. In 
order to make preparation for payments 
on April 1, it is necessary that there 
should be two working days intervening, 
that the business of the Treasury may 
be managed. It is very undesirable that 
these matters should be in dispute year 
after year. There should be some fixed 
rule ; and it would be for the benefit of 
both sides to have some clear under- 
standing of what are the requirements 
of the public service. In 1892 the right 
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hon. Gentleman opposite fixed the 21st 
as the last day for Report of Supply ; 
and his statement at that time was as 
follows :— 


‘* Monday, March 21, is the last day on which 
the Appropriation Act can be introduced.” 


That statement was made upon the same 
information which I have. On March 
16th, 1893, T made a statement on the 
authority of Mr. Hamilton of the Trea- 
sury, and, in order that the House may 
clearly understand how the matter stands, 
IT will quote it :-— 


* Until the Ways and Means Bill has received 
the Royal Assent in the usual manner, the Trea- 
sury are unable to take any steps with respect | 
to the issue of the money required for the supple- 
mentary and excess grants for the expiring year. 
On the signification of the Royal Assent, the 
first proceeding is to obtain credit from the 
Andit Office, and to advise the departments that 
the money is available. Communications have 
to be e with Ireland, and it would be ob- 
viously imprudent to trust to the telegraph 
alone, without a written confirmation, for any 
error not detected before the close of the finan- 
cial year is irreparable. It is evident, if the 
messenger only arrives on Wednesday afternoon, 
subsequently to which the Royal Assent has to 
be signified, any unpunctuality of the train 
would make it impossible to get written 
advices over to Ireland by post. At any rate, 
the risk is too great to admit of our being able 
to take the responsibility of being driven into 
such close quarters.’’ 


T have a further statement, which is to 
the effect that the House had heen on 
more than one occasion told that the 
Royal Assent to the Ways and Means 
Bill must be signified on the second day 
before the close of the financial year. 
The present financial year closed on 
Saturday, the 30th, therefore the Royal 
Assent should be signified on the Thurs- 
day. In the statement it is further said 
that the reason for that is that the 
Treasury must have sufficient time to 
advise the departments that the money 
for meeting the payments to be made 
before the end of the financial year is 
available. Those advices must be given 
in writing, and must be confirmed in 
writing, and to enable that to be done 
the last Parliamentary stage of the Bill 
must be got through on Tuesday the 26th. 
That statement is consistent with what 
IT have already said. I take it that the 
28th is the fixed limit for the Royal 
assent to the Appropriation Bill. Under 
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the circumstances I think it would he to 
the advantage of the House that weshould 
have some fixed rule in the matter by 
which the House should be guided, so 
that the question should not be one for 
wrangle whenever it arises. I hope the 
House will act on the precedent of 
former times. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, it would 
be entirely out of order that he should 
attempt to argue the case which the 
right hon. Gentleman, in a very fair 
spirit, had put before them. If argument 
be necessary, the proper time for it would 
be later to-night. The last thing the 
Opposition desired was to drive the 
Government either into any illegality or 
to drive the departments into extreme 
inconvenience. If it should turn out 
that there were really important subjects 
in connection with the Estimates demand- 
ing discussion, would the Government 
give them an opportunity of discussing 
them on the Appropriation Bill itself ! 

Sir W. HARCOURT said, that was 
a very fair demand, and he would cer- 
tainly be prepared to meet it. 

Mr. JAMES LOWTHER (Kent, 
Thanet) asked if there would he any 
difficulty in putting the Report of Supply 
down as the first Order on Thursday, 
which would allow points to be raised 
for which there might not be time to- 
night ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT promised to 
consider the point. 

Mr. R. W. HANBURY (Preston) 
asked whether, as the time for getting 
the Supplementary Votes was so limited, 
the right hon. Gentleman would post- 
pone all the Business for which there 
was not the same urgency. Would he, 
for instance, agree to the postponement 
of the Ordnance Factory Vote ¢ 
Sir W. HARCOURT said, he was 
told that that was a Vote it was neces- 
sary to take to-night. 


THE TWELVE O’CLOCK RULE. 


Sir W. HARCOURT then Moved, 
and it was agreed, 


= «That the proceedings of the Committee of 
Supply, if under discussion at 12 o’clock this 
night, be not interrupted under the Standing 
Order Sittings of the House.’’ 





Sir W. Harcowrt. 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


SUPPLY. 
The House then went into Committee 
of Supply. 


Mr. MELtor in the Chair. 


ARMY ESTIMATES 1895-6. 
On the Supplementary Vote for £100 
for the services of the Ordnance Factories, 


Mr. R. W. HANBURY asked that 
the ordinary Ordnance Factory Vote for 
the year be postponed. If the Govern- 
ment would accede to his request the 
Supplementary Ordnance Vote might be 
taken without discussion, so far as he 
was personally concerned. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. CampBe_t-BAaNnNERMAN, Stirl- 
ing Burghs) said, the Treasury had 
always insisted that the Ordnance Vote 
and Supplementary Ordnance Vote 
should be taken at the same time. It 
was therefore proposed to take the Votes 
together. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN (Birming- 
ham, W.) said, the Secretary of State for 
War would recollect that last year the Bir- 
mingham Members represented that the 
Government were taking from one of the 
factories in Birmingham a considerable 
part of the machinery, and removing it 
to Enfield or elsewhere. The Secretary 
for War considered the circumstances, 
and made an arrangement which, 
although not entirely satisfactory, was, 
he believed, all he could do at the time. 
That arrangement was, that while a 
portion of the orders was to be given to 
the Small Arms Factory, another por- 
tion of that factory was to be fully 
employed in repairs, which repairs were 
to be removed from the factory in Bagot 
Street. He desired to know whether 
any change had been made, or was going 
to be made in that direction. 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN 
did not think so. He understood the 
arrangement had been successfully car- 
ried out, and that the disturbance which 
surrounded the Birmingham factories 
and Enfield had been allayed in a way 
which would prove satisfactory to those 
concerned. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN said, the 
answer was entirely satisfactory, but in 
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order to be quite certain, he might say 
it had been stated that an order had 
been received in Birmingham for the 
transference of the Bagot Street station, 
which had been for a period of 35 years 
in the city, to Woolwich. 

THe FINANCIAL SECRETARY 
ro tHE WAR OFFICE (Mr. W. Woop- 
ALL, Staffordshire, Hanley) said, there 
was not the smallest truth in the state- 
ment. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR supported 
the appeal which had been made by 
the hon. Member for Preston (Mr. 
Hanbury). He understood the Treasury 
had laid it down that, as a rule, some 
nominal sum should be granted by the 
House in order to jnstify them in ex- 
pending money in carrying out the 
ordnance work. Although he admitted 
that on the whole it was desirable the 
Vote should be discussed now, it must 
be borne in mind that on two or three 
occasions during the late Government's 
tenure of Office, the discussion of the 
Vote was postponed, and postponed 
without any serious consequences. It 
was most undesirable that late at night 
the Committee should be involved in one 
of those wrangles with which they were 
all too familiar, and the Government 
would themselves be responsible for any 
such unhappy consequences if they 
deliberately congested the business of the 
House by bringing on a Vote to-night 
which, after all, might be postponed 
without breaking the law, or submitting 
any Department to unnecessary incon- 
venience. 

Sir W. HARCOURT admitted that it 
was not absolutely indispensable to take 
this particular Vote to-night. Hesuggested 
thatthe Vote should be postponed for the 
present, and that if it were found they had 
time to take the discussion upon it to- 
night they should do so. They must, 
however, have the Supplementary Vote. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he was 
grateful to the right hon. Gentleman for 
the courteous manner in which he had 
met the request of the Opposition. He 
hoped the Ordnance Vote would not be 
brought on after 11 o'clock. 

Coronet LOCKWOOD (Essex, Ep- 
ping) said, that, as one of the unfortu- 
nate Members who had been left out of 
the general agreement between the Front 
Benches, he asked, particularly as he 
was interested in the Vote, that the 
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Ordnance Vote should not be taken up 
after 11 o'clock. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: Understand, 
we are to have the Supplementary Vote. 

Mr. BALFOUR: Hear, hear ! 

Sm W. HARCOURT: As regards 
the other question, I will not ask the 
House to sit to consider the Ordnance 
Vote after half-past 12 o'clock, and as to 
the time the Vote should be taken up, I 
will make inquiries amongst hon. 
Members. 





Motion by leave withdrawn. 


On the Vote for a supplementary sum 
of £100 for Ordnance Factories— 


Mr. STUART - WORTLEY (Shef- 
field, Hallam) wished for an assurance 
that none of the money for Ordnance 
factories would be spent for setting up 
forging presses at Woolwich. A promise 
had been given by the Government that 
those works would not be set up in com- 
petition with similar works opened by 
private enterprise in other places ; and, 
acting on that assurance, large sums of 
money had been spent on such works 
by private firms. 

Toe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. CampBELL-BANNERMAN, Stir- 
ling) said, he was able to give the assur- 
ance asked for. There had been con- 
siderable correspondence and consultation 
on this subject, and the Government 
gave to one of the hon. Gentleman’s 
colleagues in the representation of Shef- 
field—his right hon. Friend the Member 
for the Brightside Division, Mr. Mundella 
—who had acted as an intermediary 
between private firms and the Govern- 
ment, that these presses would not be 
set up at Woolwich. There was no in- 
tention on the part of the Government 
of departing from that arrangement or 
understanding. 


Vote agreed to. 


On the Vote for a Supplementary Sum 
of £29,000 as aGrant in Aid of the 
Revenue of the Island of Cyprus— 


*Mr. R. PIERPOINT (Warrington) 
said, he would not discuss the question 
whether Cyprus was or was not a valu- 
able acquisition to England; but he 


Colonel Lockwood. 
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desired to say a few words on the treat- 
ment of the people of the island by this 
country. Before coming to the important 
part of his subject, he should like to 
comment on some of the remarks made 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
regard to Cyprus when the Vote was 
under the consideration of the Com- 
mittee a few evenings ago. The right 
hon. Gentleman inferred that the island 
was an unhealthy place. He supposed 
the right hon. Gentleman formed that 
opinion from his memory of what oc- 
curred in 1878, when a wave of un- 
healthiness went over the whole of 
the Mediterranean, and our own 
island of Malta suffered terribly from 
fever. How could it be expected 
that Cyprus would be particularly 
healthy for the British troops when 
those who took them there had no 
knowledge as to the healthy and un- 
healthy parts of the island? It was 
well known that the troops were en- 
camped on the low-lying plains which 
had achieved a bad and well-deserved 
reputation for unhealthiness. But as to 
the general healthiness of the island, Sir 
R. Lambert Playfair, an independent 
authority, wrote in 1890 :— 


“ The climate, in spite of all that has been 
said against it, is during the greater part of the 
year extremely healthy in almost all parts, and 
for a resident who is able to choose his quarters 
and move at will hardly a more perfect com- 
bination of warmth, dryness, brightness, and 
equability can be found than may be ob- 
tained by residing at Nikosia in the spring 
and autumn, Limasso in the winter, and 
Troodos in the summer. The extremely good 
health of the troops who live in camp from 
October to May, and on the cool slopes of 
Troodos from June to September is a proof of 
this.’’ 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer also 
said that crime had increased instead of 
diminished in Cyprus, and that the 
Bishop, who was over here lately, repre- 
sented the condition of Cyprus as 
worse now than it had been under 
Turkish rule. But the last report from 
the High Commissioner of Cyprus said, 
in reference to the return of offences 
reported to the police :— 


“But when the returns are examined in 
detail, it appears that the greater of this 
increase has occurred under the head of offences 
other than those classed as offences against the 
person and offences against property. 
these ‘other offences’ are included offences 
against the Revenue Laws, the Forest Laws, 
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the Field Watchman Laws, the Quarantine 
Laws, and breaches of Municipal By-laws. 
These offences cannot be regarded as crimes in 
the ordinary acceptation of the word ; and it 
is the opinion of the Chief Justice that the 
criminal record of the year exhibits a decrease 
rather than an increase in the sum total of 
serious crime. In support of this conclusion, it 
is pointed out that the number of cases com- 
mitted for trial before the Supreme Court is 
steadily declining.”’ 


Supply— 


Again, the Chief Justice, in his report 
dated 22nd June 1893, states :— 


“The Return shows that the number of 
offences brought to the notice of the Courts 
during the period above mentioned was 6,617, a 
substantial increase over the figures of the pre- 
ceding 12 months. In the year ending the 31st 
March 1892 the total number of such offences 
was 5,337, and it therefore appears that there 
has been an increase of about 24 per cent. in 
the number of offences reported to the Courts. 
The Return Lory to be, and doubtless is, un- 
satisfactory ; but I am glad to say that it is not 
so unsatisfactory as need appear to be the case 
at first sight, as I think that I shall be able to 
show, not only that there has been no increase 
of serious crime, but a very substantial 
decrease.”’ 


Tt was the opinion of persons who were 
well qualified to judge that some of the 
crime committed in Cyprus was owing to 
the fact that the people of the island 
found that the fruits of their labour 
went not into their own pockets, but 
into the taxation of the country, which 
was transferred to the Bank of England. 
The people said, “Why should we toil 
for England, or to make up this great 
subvention for England and France?” 
And instead of working, unfortunately, 
some of them took to the road. But 
the main grievance of Cyprus was the 
tribute that had to be paid by the people. 
The island was extremely poor; there 
were no rich people in it ; its population 
was only a little over 200,000; and yet it 
produced a revenue of £180,000 a year, 
of which £93,000 went to pay the so- 
called Turkish tribute, but which was 
really spent by England and France in 
satisfying their indebtedness to Turkey 
under the Treaty of 1855. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had said that 
Cyprus was an unhappy speculation, as 
it had cost the British taxpayer about 
£500,000. But it was an undoubted 
fact that during the years we had 
occupied Cyprus the British and French 
taxpayers had got back £1,500,000. 
How could it be a bad speculation to get 
one and a half millions for half-a-million! 
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The right hon. Gentleman also said 
that the administration of the island 
cost the British taxpayer £30,000 a year, 
and observed that it would be difficult for 
anyone to say what they got in return. 
France and England got nearly £93,000 
a year in return for the grant in aid of 
£30,000. If it were not for the Cyprus 
tribute, France and England would be 
deprived of this £93,000 a year, and he 
would suggest to the Committee it was 
very hard that because Cyprus happened, 
in 1855, to be about a five-hundredth 
part of the Turkish Empire, that they, 
for the sake of their own pockets, and 
those of the French, should squeeze out 
of the island rather more than half of 
what remained of the indebtedness of 
the 1855 Loan. If they had not got 
this tribute from Cyprus and could not 
get it out of the Turks, then England 
and France, as joint guarantors of the 

1855 Loan, would have to pay the 
money, and the effect of all this was 
that the people who benefited most by 
the tribute were the French, who were 
brought into the matter by an arrange- 
ment made in 1882. He did not sup- 
pose that before that time the French 
ever dreamed they were going to have 
any part or parcel of this Cyprus tribute. 
But the Government, finding they could 
not get the money out of the Turks, and 
being joint guarantors with the French 
of the 1855 Loan, decided to take the 
money out of Cyprus. 

Sim W. HARCOURT: The hon. 
Member will see that if this money were 
not paid to the bondholders, it would 
not go under any circumstances to 
Cyprus. We are bound to pay it to the 
Turks, and we only intercept it for the 
creditors. If the money were not paid 
over to the creditors of the Turks it 
would be paid to the Turks. 

*Mr. PIERPOLINT was aware of this. 
He also knew that the Government of 
this country had, apparently, as far as 
he could judge, an absolutely strong 
technical case against the Porte, by 
which they could say to the Porte 
** This money, which was originally due to you, 
legally belongs to us and France as guarantors 
of the 1855 Loan. You will never see one penny 
of it; make an arrangement with us and we 
will pay you down a moderate sum of money 
simply to abrogate the one clause in the Conven- 
tion of the 4th June which promises to the 
Porte the surplus revenues of Cyprus ; ”’ 
which were eventually arranged to be 
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between £90,000 and £93,000 a year. 
But if the Government could say to the 
Porte, as they could—that the latter 
would never get one shilling of the 
Cyprus tribute and were to offer half-a- 
million of ready money paid down in 
lieu of it, surely the Porte would be 
willing to accept half-a-million. That 
money could be easily borrowed by 
Cyprus, and with interest at 3 per cent. 
and a sinking fund at 1 per cent., it 
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Cyprus. 
for bridges, roads, irrigation, instruction 
in cultivation, and things of that sort, 
but all the Government said to them 
was, “You can have a Parliament.” 
Accordingly a toy Parliament had been 
set up, but it was framed on such a 
basis as to make it a very questionable 
boon. Meanwhile the Government went 
on taking this revenue every year. The 
islanders were poor, but Cyprus was not 
a squalid possession. It was one of the 


would mean only £20,000 instead of|most beautiful islands in the Mediter- 


nearly £100,000 a year. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: 
pay the bondholders ! 

*Mr. PIERPOINT : What has Cyprus 
got to do with the bondholders! He 
asked, was Cyprus, because she was a 
little bit of the Turkish Empire when 
this debt was made, to go on for ages 
paying the debts of England and 
France! England and France entered 
into the arrangement of 1855 with the 
Turkish Government, so that they might 
carry on a war by the expenditure of 
Turkish lives instead of those of English- 
men and Frenchmen, and they lent the 
money in order that this might be 
effected. Cyprus formed part of the 
Turkish Empire at that time, and being 
the one little half-acre over which we 
had power now, one Government after 
another had squeezed that little half-acre 
until they had got this tribute from its 
people. The right hon. Gentleman had 
said that Cyprus was rather a squalid 
possession. It was the Government of 
this country who had made it a squalid 
possession by taking away from the 
islanders half of their revenue. Talk of 
absentee landlords! What absentee 
landlords took half the revenue of a 
whole country and spent it elsewhere ? 
Cyprus paid nearly £93,000 a year, and 
England, after giving a grant in aid, 
made a profit out of Cyprus of between 
£15,000 and £20,000 a year, and 
France, who had nothing whatever to do 
with the matter, received £46,000 a year, 
which had actually to be met by taxa- 
tion inCyprus. Considerable credit was 
taken for the Government in Cyprus 
that they had got rid of the locusts. 
Locusts only came occasionally, but the 
Government came every year and took 
half of the revenue of the country, 
leaving not nearly sufficient to enable 
the resources of the island to be de- 


Who is to 


ranean. It had a great past, it had been 
very rich, and it had great capabilities 
for the future if it were allowed to use 
them with some of the money taken 
away in this cruel manner every year. 
The right hon. Gentleman asked who 
was to pay the bondholders in respect of 
the 1855 loan if this tribute were not 
enforced? England and France ought 
to pay their own indebtedness, which 
they incurred for their own purposes. 
Surely something might be done to help 
the poor people of Cyprus, so that they 
might understand that the English flag 
meant freedom, and that the English 
flag and Government meant something 
like generosity. He was not asking for 
any great thing in taking the point of 
view of the people of Cyprus. What 
was it after all? It only meant a few 
thousands to a very rich country to en- 
able a very poor country to make that 
progress they hoped and expected all 
their colonies and possessions to make. 
He was asking for common English 
justice and something like consideration 
for a struggling people. 

Mr. H. LABOUCHERE (Northamp- 
ton) remarked that when the hon. Gen- 
tleman said that Cyprus was the most 
beautiful country in the world, and might 
be the richest, he had to reply that 
almost all these places could be made 
rich by an enormous expenditure of 
capital. He supposed that Cyprus was 
about as valuable as Uganda or any 
other of those absurd and ridiculous 
annexations which distinguished the 
present time. He rejoiced to hear the 
speech of theChancellor of the Exchequer 
in the recent discussion, because there 
was a true and honest ring of anti- 
Jingoism about it which delighted him. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer pointed 
out that he was not responsible for what 
had taken place in Cyprus. 





veloped. The island was crying out 
Mr. Pierpoint. 


got Cyprus by one of the most infamous 
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pieces of dirty trickery that ever dis- 
tinguished a great country. There had 
been war between Turkey and Russia, 
and in order to prevent Russia acquiring 
any territory in Turkey, England went 
secretly to Turkey after the Berlin Con- 
vention, and told Turkey she should be 
supported if she would give to us what 
we claimed she ought not to give the 
Russians, and that was the way we got 
Peace with Honour. Peace with Cyprus ! 
The acquisition of Cyprus formed only a 
portion of our Treaty with Turkey. We 
pledged ourselves to guarantee the in- 
tegrity of the whole of Asia Minor on 
the condition that the people there were 
well and properly governed. That guar- 
antee was a sham, and he put down all 
the astrocities now taking place in 
Armenia to that Peace with Honour 
Treaty of which hon. Gentlemen opposite 
were so exceedingly proud at the time. 
The only effect of the hon. Member's 
proposal was to make a present of half a 
million to Turkey ; we should still have 
to pay the amount due upon the loan. 
The hon. Member must submit some 
plan which would cost this country a 
good deal less money. We sympathised 
with suffering humanity, but we were 
not prepared to pay for suffering 
humanity all over the globe. We had 
poor in England and had a great deal to 
do with our money. He had a more 
practical plan. The 1855 loan was bor- 
rowed at 4 per cent. upon the guarantee 
of France and England. The Turks 
gave as special securities the Egyptian 
tribute and the customs of Smyrna and 
Syria ; and they paid the sinking fund 
and interest until 1875. At that time 
£1,177,000 of the bonds had been 
redeemed. The debt consequently then 
stood in round figures at £3,800,000. 
Since then there had been drawings each 
year, but the bonds drawn had not been 
redeemed. The holders had not insisted 
on being paid, for the excellent reason 
that the bonds stood at 112. The bonds 
so drawn amounted to £2,695,000, 
leaving a balance of little over a million. 
His suggestion was, that they should 
borrow this £2, 695,000 at 3 per cent. 
and thus save £25,000 a year, which 
was nearly equivalent to the amount of 
grant in aid to Cyprus. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: If you reduce 
the amount due to the creditors the 
halance must go to Turkey. 
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Mr. LABOUCHERE said, that some 
arrangement must be made with Turkey 
on the subject. He would remind hon. 
Gentlemen that Cyprus was not a British 
possession ; it was a portion of the 
Turkish Empire, and we had only a lease 
of it. There was another island in the 
same sea, the island of Samos, which en- 
joyed autonomy, and paid a certain 
tribute. It seemed to him it might 
easily be arranged that we should, con- 
currently with the adoption of the sug- 
gestion he had made for the reduction 
of the interest, give up the: lease of 
Cyprus, and that Cyprus should secure 
some sort of autonomy such as was en- 
joyed by the islanders of Samos. By 
that means we should do good to our- 
selves, to the Cypriote and, to a certain 
extent, to the Turk himself. He moved 
a reduction of the Vote by £100, in 
order to make a protest that nothing 
had been done to reduce our indebted- 
ness in this matter. No doubt, Cyprus 
might, by a large expenditure of money, 
be made wealthy. But we did not take 
Cyprus in order to make it wealthy by 
draining or anything of that sort. Lord 
Beaconsfield said that our object was 
to make it a place of arms. But no one 
could say that it would be of any ad- 
vantage as a place of arms, or that its 
harbour was of any possible use. And 
no one pretended that it could be made 
a sanatorium. It was perfectly and ab- 
solutely useless at the present time. 
[*No,no!”] No! Ithadause. Let 
it be an object-lesson to hon. Gentlemen 
opposite not to annex islands of this sort. 
Let them remember what their dalliance 
with the Cypriotes had cost us. Let 
them in future spend the money of this 
country at home instead of seeking to 
gain territory by trickery, fraud, and 
force, and then to boast that they had 
increased the glory and the dignity of 
the British Empire. 

*Mr. J. W. LOWTHER (Cumber- 
land, Penrith) said, the financial ques- 
tion depended on the point of view from 
which they regarded it, and he main- 
tained that the British taxpayer had 
been a considerable gainer by the lease 
we had had of the island. Admitting 
that the subsidies which the House had 
had to vote averaged £30,000 a year, 
we had practically taken £92,000 a year 
from Cyprus for the payment of the 
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interest of the Turkish Guaranteed Loan 
of 1855. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: Does the hon. | 
Gentleman include in that the propor- 
tion paid by France. 

*Mr. J. W. LOWTHER said, he was 
very doubtful whether France paid any 
of thatsum—he had not been able to trace 
any payments by France in that respect. 
Tf we had not received that money, we 
should have had to raise a considerable 
portion of the sum required every year 
for the service of the loan. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: I can now 
give the exact figure. The sum that we 
should have had to provide, supposing 
Turkey had provided nothing, and 
taking into account that France is 
responsible for one-half of the whole 
liability, and gets the benefit of discharge 
from that liability every year, is exactly 
£40,876 per annum. 

*Mr. J. W. LOWTHER said, that 
being so, we should have to provide, in 
order to meet our liability every year— 
the Porte having made default—a sum of 





£40,876. That figure reduced no doubt | 


considerably the figures which he had in 
his mind, but it still left a considerable 
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Cyprus, Sir Henry Bulwer stated as 
follows :— 


‘* We have conferred on the Island the solid 
benefits of a pure administration of justice and 
of an honest and impartial administration of 
Executive Government. In the preservation of 
the forests, in the promotion of education, in 
the establishment of hospitals and dispensaries, 
in the construction of roads, in the improvement 
of harbour accommodation, in works of irriga- 
tion, in the security given against the scourge 

, of locusts (though the cost of this work, it 
should be stated, is defrayed by a special tax, 
and not out of general revenue)—in these and 
in other ways the Government has done what it 
could to promote the present welfare of the 
country, and to guard its future interests. The 
general condition of the people has improved. 
They have now comforts and conveniences of 
life to which they were formerly strangers. The 
' value of the trade of the Island increased from 
£532,000 in 1879 to £776,000 in 1891.” 


He could go on showing that, not only 
had these substantial improvements been 
| derived from the English rule in Cyprus, 
but, in addition to that, taxation had 
been considerably reduced since our 
advent. 

Str W. HARCOURT: New taxes 


have been imposed. 


*Mr. J. W. LOWTHER said, there 





surplus. Assuming the amounts of our had been more remitted than had been 
subsidies in aid to have averaged newly imposed. Could anyone doubt 
£30,000 a year, we had received from that the Cypriotes were in a better 
the revenues of Cyprus £10,876 a year, position now than they were in 1878? 
being the difference between £40,876 | If a poll of the inhabitants of the Island 
and £30,000. Therefore, from the point | were taken upon the question whether 
of view of the British taxpayer, so far, they would rather remain under British 
from the occupation of Cyprus having rule, or go back and be under the direct 
cost us anything at all, it had, in fact, administration of the. Sublime Porte, 
relieved the British taxpayer to the ex-| there was, he believed, very little doubt 
tent of £10,876 a year. The hon./as to the answer the Cypriotes would 
Member for Warrington (Mr. Pierpoint) | return. 

had pleaded rather in the capacity of a} Cotone. BRIDGEMAN (Bolton) 
representative of the people of Cyprus. said, that, according to the figure now 
than as a Member of the British Parlia-| given by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
ment ; but, from the point of view of the chequer, the cost of the interest on our 
Cypriotes themselves, he would like to share of the liability under the Turkish 
ask whether they are not better off now, loan of 1855 amounted to £694,892. 
under the British administration, than Against that we paid £494,000, and 
they were, before the year 1878, under England had, consequently, benefited to 
Turkish rule? He did not think there the extent of over £200,000 by the 
could be a doubt as to the answer. The occupation of the Island. 

Cyprians’ position had been enormously, Sir W. HARCOURT: I do my sum 
improved, and justice was well and a little more simply. We have received 
fairly administered. He would like to, the benefit of our remission of our 
quote to the Committee one passage liability, say, £40,000 a year. We have 
from the important letter addressed to) paid, say, £30,000 a year. The differ- 
The Times on the 14th instant. Speak- ence is £10,000. Multiply that by 17 
ing as a former High Commissioner in years, and I make that £170,000. 


Mr. J. W. Lowther. 
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came very nearly to what he had stated. 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY ror 
tHE COLONIES (Mr. Sypney Buxton, 
Tower Hamlets, Poplar), interposing, 
said that the difference was the amount 
on the Estimates for 1894. 

CoLonEL BRIDGEMAN said, that he 
had taken his figures from an answer 
given by the right hon. Member for St. 
George’s, Hanover Square (Mr. Goschen) 
on July 2, 1889. He wished to give 
these figures because he thought it was 
unfair to talk about Cyprus as a “ squalid 
possession,” when we had put into our 
own pockets about £200,000 out of its 
revenues. He admitted, however, that 
France had had the better bargain, be- 
cause she had not only profited to the 
same extent as ourselves, but had been 
saved from paying the grants in aid 
which we had been called upon for. 
He hoped that they would never again 
hear Cyprus spoken of in the terms used 
that afternoon. 

*Sir D. H. MACFARLANE (Argyll) 
desired the Committee to look at the 
matter from another point of view 
namely, the aspect of the offensive and 
defensive alliance between this country 
and Turkey. On our taking over 
Cyprus the Porte agreed to reform the 
administration in Armenia, and, in con- 
sideration of that condition, we were to 
give her armed assistance, if necessary, 
to uphold the integrity of Armenia. It 
had been shown, he admitted to his sur- 
prise, that Cyprus had been a profit to 
us in a money sense, but he did not 
think we had gained honour in gaining 
money. The question he desired to put 
was whether, at this moment, England 
was liable to give armed assistance to 
Turkey in case of an invasion of 
Armenia by Russia. He contended 
that, if we were not prepared to fulfil 
that condition, we ought, in common 
decency, to withdraw from Cyprus. When 
we went there it was for a particular 
object, and upon a specific understanding. 
It was perfectly well known that the 
Porte had not carried out its portion of 
the agreement. It had not administered 
Armenia in the way that England in- 
tended that it should be administered. 
He asked whether, if the Commission 
reported proving—as he had no doubt it 
would report-—that the atrocities had 
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been committed in Armenia, the Govern- 
ment would denounce this Treaty and 
at the same time give Cyprus back to 
the Turks. The island was of no value 
to us. Then let us give it back to 
the Turks, as we were no longer willing 
to fulfil the conditions originally under- 
taken. Was there in the House or in 
the country a man who would go to war 
with Russia in order to maintain Turk- 
ish rule in Armenia! The Member for 

King’s Lynn was not easily terrified, but 
he doubted whether he would be willing 
to advocate that policy. If they were 
not ready to do that they had no right 
to maintain their rule over Cyprus. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: T have 
listened with great astonishment to the 
views of hon. Gentlemen like the 
hon. Member who has just sat down 
when they were recalling reminiscences 
in connection with the Eastern question. 
The hon. Member for Northampton and 
lothers have taxed their memories to 
| recall some few features of the speeches 
j|made between 1878 and 1880 on the 
iniquities and enormities of the Govern- 
ment which made the arrangement as to 
Cyprus. 

*Sir D. MACFARLANE: I made no 
charges. I said there was much to be 
said in favour of the policy in which it 
originated. 

Mr. BALFOUR: I thought the hon. 
Member said that it was dishonourable. 

*Sir D. MACFARLANE: I said the 
retention would be dishonourable. 

Mr. BALFOUR: The hon. Member 
for Northampton certainly made an 
attack upon Lord Beaconstield’s Govern- 
ment which answers to that description 

—~an attack less relevant to the Vote I 
cannot imagine. What did he say! 
He said that he has discovered to his 
dismay that Cyprus is a profitable invest- 
ment. He said he was astonished to 
find that we make a profit out of it. 
The ground then was cut from under his 
feet. According to the Treaty we were 
ende: vouring to give the Turkish Govern- 
ment the strongest inducements to reform 
their rule in Asia Minor. It is not my 
business to form any estimate as to how 
that has been carried out. I leave that 
to others. At all events, in making that 
Treaty we did as much as, or more than, 
was done by any Government before or 
subsequent te Lord Beaconsfield’s Gov- 
ernment. We gave the Porte substantial, 
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direct, and obvious motives in the matter. 
Let me tell hon. Members that if we 
have not gained the object we had in 
view we are much less likely to gain it 
by the course suggested. The hon. 
Member thinks that we are bound in 
honour to hand over Cyprus, our obliga- 
tions being to defend Asia Minor, pro- 
vided the Porte extended there that good 


government which we all desire to see 


extended in the Ottoman Empire. If, 


that was done there would be no reluct- 
ance on our part to carry out any part 
of the obligations. The hon. Member 
made an appeal to the Government on 
the subject of Armenia, and at the very 
moment that he was appealing to the 
Government to interfere on behalf of 


Armenia he desires to hand back the | 


population of Cyprus to Turkey. Was 
there ever an inconsistency like that ! 
*Sir D. MACFARLANE: TIT never 
appealed to the Government to interfere 
with Armenia. I ask them to retire 
from Cyprus. 
Mr. BALFOUR : 


stood him to say that, while we ought 


not to go to war, we ought to make | 


representations to the Porte. 
*Sirn D. MACFARLANE: Oh, yes! 
Mr. BALFOUR: He wishes the 
Government to threaten the Porte with 
regard to these reforms in Armenia, and 
at the same time hand back the popula- 
tion of Cyprus, which at present enjoys 
all the blessings of Western government, 
to Turkey. I cannot understand who it 
is that is injured by the present con- 
dition of things. My hon. Friend near 
me has pointed out that the British 
taxpayer is not injured, and the Cyprians 
are not injured by it. These are the 
two chief parties to be considered, and 
if they have both benefited I see no 
reason why we should have any change 
such as is suggested by the Motion. As 
regards the strategic value of Cyprus, I 
will not say a word beyond this. Some 
hon. Members talk as if we now knew 
what the end of that great and complex 
drama, the Eastern question, will be. But 
without such knowledge as to the de 
velopment in the future, it may be in 
the near future, of the Eastern question, 
he would be a rash prophet, and he 
would be a reckless politician, who would 
say that Cyprus would not prove to be 
of great importance. 
be the case or not I do not venture to 


Mr, A. J. Balfour. 
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|say, but it would be perfect insanity on 
| the part of this House or any Govern- 
| ment, not knowing what the future may 
‘bring forth, to drop out of an arrange- 
|ment which at the present moment is a 
| benefit to Cyprus and to the British 
‘taxpayer. For these reasons I do earn- 
jestly hope that the Member for North- 
‘ampton will not press his Motion to a 
Division, and will not give an opportun- 
ity to the smallest minority to express 
/an opinion in a rash moment that this 
arrangement ought to be brought toa 
| termination. 

Sin W. HARCOURT: I entirely 
jagree that it is not desirable that we 
should discuss on this Vote the whole of 
the Eastern question. IT have carefully 
abstained, and I hope hon. Members will 
carefully abstain, on the present occasion 
from raising that other question——namely, 
the obligations which this country has 
entered into with Turkey, and how far 
those obligations are binding on one side 
when they are not fulfilled on the other. 
This is too grave a question to raise on 
a small Vote in Supply. It is a question 
pregnant with serious consequences, and 
I would strongly deprecate raising a 
question of that kind now—a question 
which to a great extent is sub judice. 
The question how far Turkey has fulfilled 
its share of the obligations is being 
,examined into now in Asia Minor, and 
|I1 would venture to urge on the Com- 
| mittee that this is a question which it is 
‘not now wise to pursue. With reference 

to the question of Cyprus that is com- 
paratively a narrow one. The fact is 
what was done in 1878 with regard to 
|the island was done in a great hurry. 
|No inquiry was made as to what the 
profits were that Turkey made out of 
\Cyprus. [An hon. MemBer: ‘“ There 
was the Commission.”| Yes, there was 
| the Commission, but the Commission did 
‘not report for two years after we got 
Cyprus—not until 1880. I have got the 
figures here, but at the time there was 
mere speculation. Tn my opinion it was 
an unfortunate thing that we should 
take the thing in order to pay it over 
to some one else. The members of 
‘the Deputation who came over from 
‘Cyprus made the loudest complaints 
of the Administration. They alleged 
|that they were much better off before 


Whether that will | than after Cyprus was taken over by 
England, but I never accepted that 
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Surely you did not expect, when you 
went to Cyprus, that you were going to 
squeeze as much out of the Cypriotes as 
the Turks had been able to squeeze! As 
[ have said, that was the foundation of 
the bargain, and I think it was an un- 
fortunate bargain. But, on the other 
hand, when the hon. Member for War- 
rington comes forward and says : 


Supply— 


** Oh! let us go to the Turks and get out of 
this bargain, and let us pay the whole of the 
interest on the 1855 loan,” 


I can only wish that he occupied my 
place as Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
*Mr. PIERPOINT : I did not suggest 
that we should give the Porte half-a- 
million of money. I suggested that 
Cyprus should borrow it on the credit of 
England. 

Sim W. HARCOURT: Then what is 
going to become of the interest on the 
1855 loan? 1 could not entertain for a 
moment the financial transactions recom- 
mended by the hon. Member, because 
they would be extremely hard on the 
English taxpayer. When hon. Members 
say that we are a very rich country, they 
should also remember that there are a 
good many persons here who find their 
burdens to be as heavy as they can bear; 
and that we should be asked to call upon 
them now, when the taxation of the 
country is at a higher point than it has 
ever reached in this country, to take a 
share in redeeming the bargain of 1878, 
is & proposal which I, for one, could not 
entertain. 
criticism which I have made on the 
transaction of 1878. I said that we 
ought never to have undertaken to pay 
this sum of money. The hon Member 
who spoke last said I had described 
Cyprus as a “ squalid possession.” I did 
not mean by that phrase to refer to the 
profits made out of it by England, but 
tw the result of the profits. The fact of 
taking one half of its revenue and 
diverting it to other purposes—into the 
pockets of the Turks, the bond-holders, 
or the guarantors of the loan of 1855 
reduced your resources for the good 
government and the development of 
Cyprus to such narrow limits that you 
would have, in that sense, a “ squalid 
possession.” It is in the position of an 
estate which has one half of its income 
under mortgage. Naturally, that estate 


is an unfortunate possession, and that is 
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exactly what happened in the case of 
Cyprus, and must continue to happen 
unless you are prepared to impose on the 
English ratepayer the burden of redeem- 
ing that mortgage. That is the condition 
of things, and to that extent 1 made my 
criticism upon it. I have never, how- 


ever, proposed the abandonment of 
Cyprus. I do not see, in existing cir- 


cumstances, how we are to retire from 
the obligations into which we have en- 
tered to the people of Cyprus. I have 
never proposed to hand Cyprus over to 
Turkey. I should be sorry to hand over 
any population. I know there have 
been proposals with regard to other por- 
tions of the East, but I have been op- 
posed to them. As regards strategical 
value, I have always understood that 
you should concentrate rather than 
disperse your points and your forces. It 
was on that account Lord Palmerston 
gave up Corfu and the Ionian Islands. 
He thought that by having Malta we 
should be stronger than we would be if 
called upon to defend two places. 
Theretore, looking to the obligations we 
have entered into, we must perform 
them as best we can, and, in the circum 
stances, T think that what has been done 
was the best that could be done in the 
circumstances in which we took over 
Cyprus. 

*Mr T. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) said, the right hon. Gentleman 
need not ask himself whether he could 
leave Cyprus. He could leave it as a 
former Liberal Government had left the 
lonian Islands. Nay, it was provided 
that we should leave Cyprus ina certain 
eventuality. The Convention put us 
under an absolute obligation in that 
respect. Cyprus was a_ portion of 
the Ottoman Empire, which England 
held on a lease, determinable at the 
pleasure of Russia, for the Convention 
provided that if at any time Russia should 
give back to Turkey Kars, Ardahan, 
and Batoum, England should evacuate 
Cyprus, and the Convention should be at 
an end. This question of Cyprus, he 
submitted, was not to be argued on 
financial grounds, or even on the ground 
of the prosperity and happiness of the 
Cypriotes. Cyprus was acquired wholly 
as a strateyical measure. The statesman 
who thought it worth while to acquire 
Cyprus foresaw that a considerable 


change might take place in the relative 
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importance of the Levant ports. Take 
Salonica for example. It was destined 
to become one of the great points in the 
world’s highway, and in order to provide 
for that and other changes he acquired 
Cyprus with the purpose of making 
it a place darmes, as great a citadel 
almost as Gibraltar, to be provided 
with harbours and docks and with a 
corps Mdarmée, always ready to act 
on the flank of any possible advance 
along Syria towards the Suez Canal. 
Before they judged, therefore, whether 
it was wise or unwise to acquire Cyprus 
or to retain it, they must surely consider 
this important factor in the question, 
that the original purpose had never been 
carried out. Cyprus had not been made 
a place @armes, and it possessed no 
harbour, only a few anchorages in ex- 
posed bays open to the south-east gales 
which prevail in winter. The Cyprus 
Convention only entitled this country to 
ask for “necessary reforms, to be 
agreed upon between England and 
Turkey, and those were the  con- 
ditions that were brought forward 
by Armenian conspirators in the inter- 
est of Russia, both in Armenia and 
in England. The bargain was, that we 
were to make, and we did make, an 
offensive and defensive alliance with 
Turkey as to the Asiatic defence of 
Turkey, and in order to enable us to 
carry out this alliance we occupied 
Cyprus. But he did not see how the 
possession of Cyprus would enable us to 
carry out that policy. Supposing we 
were going to defend the Asiatic 
frontier of Turkey from an advance by 
Russia, how would the soldiers be sent ? 
Not to Cyprus. Were we to attempt to 
reach the Asiatic frontier of Turkey from 
Cyprus soldiers would have to cross the 
Taurus range of mountains, and 
this would take months to effect. 
Any Army for the defence of the Asiatic 
frontier of Turkey, must be sent by sea 
through the Bosphorus. But Cyprus 
was a thousand miles from Malta and 
about a thousand from the Bosphorus, 
more or less, and if they wished to 
defend the Asiatic shores of Turkey it 
would be much easier to send soldiers 
direct from Malta (distant itself only 
about 1,000 miles from the Bosphorus) 
than round by Cyprus, thus adding 2,000 
miles to the voyage. As to the strategical 
position of Cyprus, he was out of harmony 


Mr. 7. Gibson Bowles. 
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with a great many of his friends. He 
thought that the possession of Cyprus 
tended inevitably to cut our Mediter- 
ranean Fleet into two squadrons, one of 
which was obliged to keep east of Cape 
Matapan. It put a thousand miles 
between the two halves of our Mediter- 
ranean fleet. The effect of that might be 
most serious in the event of a sudden 
outbreak of war, therefore he confessed 
himself an entire heretic as to the strate- 
gical claims of Cyprus. If the purpose 
for which it had been originally intended 
had been carried out he admitted it 
would have been of some value, but at 
present it was only mischievous. If by 
fair means we could acquire impor- 
tant strategical positions, he was not 
adverse to a little British aggression. 
He could) show’ them stations in 
the Mediterranean which would be far 
more valuable to us than Cyprus, such as 
Crete, Mitylene, or Mahon in Minorca. 
He should not object if by fair means we 
could obtain possession of one of these 
posts, but during the 17 years we had 
possessed Cyprus we had been halting 
between two opinions. If we kept 
Cyprus it must be for strategical purposes 
alone, and not to secure either the 
interests of the bondholders or the happi- 
ness of the Cypriotes. He urged that 
the island should either be made a place 
darmes, and the harbours and other 
works, costly though they would be, 
should be completed, or it should be 
given up altogether. 

Mr. T. W. LEGH (Lancashire, 8.W., 
Newton), said the right hon. Gentleman 
had, at all events, until quite recently, 
been the idol of the Little Englanders. 
The right hon. Gentleman never, he 
thought, enjoyed himself so sincerely as 
when he was denouncing any accession 
to the Empire, or advocating some con- 
traction of it. The right hon. Gentle- 
man’s speech on Friday had consisted in 
large measure of a denunciation of the 
policy of the Conservative party in going 
to Cyprus at all. He expressed himself 
dissatisfied at the fact that the island 
cost us a large sum annually. He stated 
it was a useless island, and positively 
exulted, with almost indecent pleasure, 
at a statement made, he believed, on the 
authority of a bishop, that the island 
was in a worse condition now than it 
was when it formed part of the Turkish 
possessions, and he excused himself for 
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not withdrawing on the ground that it 
was easier to get into a place than to get 
out of it. He would make an amicable 
suggestion to the right hon. Gentleman 
to help him out of his ditticulty. The 
original reason for our occupation of 
Cyprus, it appeared to him, had been 
more or less lost sight of, and many 
people were under the impression that 
we went there to benefit the Armenians. 
We went there, of course, to obtain an 
equivalent for Russian aggression on 
Turkey, and if Russia would restore to 
Turkey Kars and her other conquests in 
Armenia during the late war, the Island 
of Cyprus might be evacuated by 
England. They were told that Lord 
Rosebery had established a new entente 
cordiale with Russia ; here, then, was an 
opportunity of putting it to the test. 
He did not believe the most hardened 
Jingo would oppose the evacuation under 
such circumstanees. The right hon. 
Gentleman had not been able to show 
that we had lost money by the bargain, 
and he was not going to accept his 
vpinion that the island was worthless 
from a military point of view. He did 
not see why it should not be just as 
prosperous as any other Colony if it was 
treated in a fair manner. Finally, no 
European Power would believe that we 
were going to leave Cyprus, but would 
helieve that the right hon. Gentleman’s 
statement was a cloak for some insidious 
design to acquire a more valuable pos- 
session in Eastern waters. 

*Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON (Shrop 
shire, Oswestry), said the question had 
heen discussed from the point of view of 
the English taxpayers and of the Treasury, 
not from the standpoint of the Cyprus 
taxpayers. He was quite sure the 
Colonial Office had always been inclined 
to act fairly and _ liberally towards | 
Cyprus, but the Treasury had always 
heen forcing them to treat it a little 
more harshly than any other Colony. The 
terms of our acquisition were, not that | 
Cyprus should pay £93,000 a year, but 
that England should pay it; but no 
sooner had tne English Government 
accepted this obligation than they 
placed the sum upon the revenues of 
Cyprus. This was the only Colony or 
Dependency which we treated in this way. 
It was a singular instance of the unfair 


treatment which England exercised in the | 
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case of a very small State. Having un- 
fairly extracted £93,000 from Cyprus, 
and agreed that the money should be 
paid to the Porte, we next stopped the 
tribute in transitu on its way to Con- 
stantinople and it was paid to England. 
When it came here, half was paid over 
to France. What had France done for 
Cyprus that the unfortunate Cypriotes 
should pay a tribute to France of £42,000 
a year? It was a hardship on the 
Cypriotes and on the English taxpayer. 
Since 1883, roughly speaking, the tax- 
payers of Cyprus had paid into the 
English Treasury £700,000, and of this 
£420,000 had gone to France, to relieve 
the French taxpayer of the £42,000 
au year which they were bound to pay 
under the guarantee of the Turkish loan 
of 1855. He thought that by capitalis- 
ing the tribute in some way the 
Cypriotes might be relieved of this 
undue taxation, and we might place 
what was truly and honestly an English 
obligation on English shoulders. | Who- 
ever heard of their dealing with any other 
Colony inthis way! Sir Henry Holland 
said that England made a profit out of 
Cyprus. The late Chancellor of the 
Exchequer (Mr. Goschen) put it more 
mildly by saying that it was true that 
England obtained an incidental benefit 
from Cyprus, and remarked that three 
courses were open to the Government 


either England and France might 
pay the interest themselves, or they 
might seize the revenue, which the 


Turkish Government gave as security, 
or they might transfer their obligations to 
Cyprus. They had taken the last course. 
Two or three years ago, in reply to a 
question in the House, he was informed 
that £77,000 had accumulated in the 
English Treasury from Cyprus. The 
Cypriotes had never been asked whether 
they would pay, they were compelled 
by the superior force of England. He 
readily admitted that the affairs of 
Cyprus had been ably administered by 
this country, and he contended that 
Cyprus would be one of the most 
flourishing of our dependencies if only 
allowed to use its own revenue for its 
own purposes, 

Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
(Shettield, Ecclesall) said, the length of 
this Debate —in fact, the Debate itself 
was entirely due to theremarkable speech 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer last 
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Friday week. The right hon. Gentleman 
then made avery different speech from that 
which he had made now. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer on the former occasion 
must have forgotten himself. The right 
hon. Gentleman saw before him the shade 
of Lord Beaconsfield, and he thought 
there was an opportunity of attacking 
the memory of that great man without 
reply. So he made rash statements 
and insinuations which recalled some 
of his reckless speeches of 15 years ago. 
Those statements had not been repeated 
that evening by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. He had tried to explain 
away almost everything he said on that 
Friday night. [Sir W. Harcourt : “ No, 
no!”| Evidently the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer did not remember what he 
had said. A more absurd explanation 
never had been heard in the House of 
Commons than that, when he described 
Cyprus as a “squalid” possession, he 
only referred to the tribute paid to 
Turkey. His whole speech last Friday 
week was directed to proving that Cyprus 
was a worthless and useless possession, 
and that the possession of Cyprus had 
cost England an enormous sum of money. 
It had been demonstrated to the right 
hon. Gentleman that he was quite wrong 
in both his propositions. 
court: “No,no!” | 


COMMONS} 
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prosperity. Sir Henry Bulwer, whose 
knowledge of Cyprus was unique, went 
on to give other evidences of prosperity. 
He showed that the cereal production of 
Cyprus had nearly doubled since the 
occupation by England. The production 
of wine had greatly increased, there was 
@ preservation of forests, a purer ad- 
ministration of justice, and an honest 
and moral Administration by the Execu- 
tive Government. Surely these facts 
disproved the arguments of the Mover of 
this reduction, and also the former state- 
ment of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
The most extraordinary point about the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s state- 
ment ten days since, was, that he 
actually complained to the House 
Cyprus had cost this country £450,000, 
and he did not say a word about the 
fact that Cyprus had paid, by way of 
interest on the loan of 1879, a sum of no 
less than £1,500,000. Imagine the 
Leader of a great Party and the 
responsible Minister in that House, 
making such an unfair and one-sided 
statement. It was only pardonable on 
the supposition that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, when he spoke, was 


Cyprus. 





[Sir W. Har-|half of the 
Apparently the Chan- | he 


not informed as to the real facts. 
Even if they deducted the French 
guarantee received—and 


was not so sure that they ought 


cellor of the Exchequer had notany definite | to deduct it, as the guarantee was a 


views upon this subject whatever. 


Friday week he saw a chance of attack- | whole loss, 


ing the memory of Lord Beaconsfield. | 
On the present occasion, when he found | 
himself confronted with a more serious | 
Opposition, and had probably read the 
criticisms which both the English and 
Foreign Press had passed on his remarks, 
he made a much more prudent speech. 
The only logical conclusion to his former 
speech was an immediate evacuation of 
Cyprus. There had been speakers who 
had tried, since the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, to make out that Cyprus had 
not improved under British Adminis- 


tration. That was a _ proposition 
so baseless that it hardly required 
refutation. The trade of Cyprus Sir 


Henry Bulwer had shown had improved 
since 1879 by 50 per cent. In the 
face of that could they say that the 
island was a decaying island, and had 
suffered by British Administration ! The 
population had increased by 25,000, and 
that again was not a sign of ‘decayi ing | 


Sir E, Ashmead-Bartlett. 


On |“ joint and several” one 


to bear the 
and, if France refused to 
|pay, England would have to bear the 
whole loss—the gain to this country 
had been £200,000. In the face of that 
fact the speech of the Chancellor of the 
|Exchequer was too fantastic and in- 
accurate to require much _ refutation. 
It was possible, too, that in certain con- 
tingencies Cyprus might possess great 
strategic value. We did not occupy it 
owing to the caprice of a Prime 
Minister, but because the highest mili- 
tary authorities in this country recom- 
mended that it should be occupied in 
view of its value in the future. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer said 
that Alexandria was a much better posi- 
|tion to hold ; and the only logical con- 
clusion to draw from that remark was 
that our occupation of Alexandria would 
be permanent. But when Cyprus was 
occupied we had no footing in Egypt, 

rus was of distinct value as covering 
the approaches to the Suez Canal. 
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1409 Retiring 
There were three important positions in 
the Mediterranean, the occupation of 
which would ensure to a great Naval 
Power practical supremacy in that sea 
-Gibraltar, Malta, and Cyprus. If 
Cyprus had not been made use of 
hitherto it did not follow that it 
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be an unworthy wish on the part of any 
Member, unless, indeed, we were going 
to evacuate Cyprus at once. As we were 
not going to do so, we had no alter- 
native but to vote the very moderate 
provision that was necessary to carry on 
| the administration. 
| “Sim C. W. 











could not be or would not be used. DILKE (Gloucester, 
A valuable harbour might be made! Forest of Dean) said that, whether 
there, and, if we had the men and the! the course now proposed to be taken by 
money, it might be made a great place|the opponents of the Vote was worthy 
of arms; but it did not follow that|}or unworthy, it was precisely the 
it was of no value because a harbour had | course taken on a former occasion, 
not yet been made and the troops were not | when the Members of the present Gov- 
actually there. When railways were | ernment divided against the whole Vote 
made in Asia Minor they must touch the |and the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
Mediterranean under the lee of Cyprus,| walked out rather than support his 
which would then become a very im-| colleagues. 

portant place. There were many schemes | 
for opening up to the sea the vast wealth | 
of Asia Minor and the matchlessly fer- | The Committee divided :—Avyes, 246 ; 
tile valleys of the Tigris and Euphrates. Noes, 29.—(Division List, No. 30.) 
Wherever these railways found their ter- | 
minus-—at Tripoli or Alexandretta, or | 
some adjacent port — Cyprus would 
completely command the harbours | , 
and the trade that passed through | 
them. As the Leader of the Opposi-| 
tion had reminded them, the Eastern CotoneEL LOCKWOOD (Essex, 
(Question could not te regarded as| Epping) took the opportunity to refer to 
settled. Events might move more rapidly | the grievances of Major Farquharson, late 
than some expected ; and a critical situa- Governor of Portland Convict Prison, 
tion easily might arise in which it would | whose retiring pension had been reduced 
he all-important that we should be in| by £75 through no fault of his own. 
possession of a dominant point command- | If he had but to rely on the consideration 
ing these portions of Asia Minor. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Vote agreed to. 


On the Supplementary Vote £24,000, 
uperannuation and Retiring Allow- 
ances. 


If | of the Secretary to the Treasury he would 
these events should happen the Chan-| have good hope of gaining his point, but 
cellor of the Exchequer would be the|the right hon. Gentleman could not act 
first to be obliged to recall the rash;in his individual capacity; he was 
denial he had given to the value of| governed by the rules of the Treasury. 
Cyprus to this country. | But the case was one of such exceptional 

Mr. W. 8. CAINE (Bradford, E.)| hardship that there was a claim to have 
suggested that the Amendment for the | it dealt with in an exceptional manner, 
reduction of the Vote should be with-| and this gallant officer should be relieved 
drawn, and that the Committee should | from a disability which pressed upon him 
divide on the whole Vote, in which case| very hardly. Major Farquharson was 
he should be happy to vote with his hon. | appointed Governor of the Prison in 
Friend (Mr. Labouchere). | 1865, on the distinct understanding that 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he was a|he should on the completion of his term 
moderate man, and proposed to strike | retire with two-thirds of his salary as 
off only £100, but, if his hon. Friend | pension as prescribed by the Super- 
preferred to take off £29,000, by all|annuation Act. But there came out an 
means let them vote for that. | Order in Council for compulsory retire- 

Sik W. HARCOURT suggested that | ment at the age of 65, and by this Major 
opposition to th» Vote should be with-| Farquharson lost £75 a year. With the 
drawn altogether, for surely no one | Order in Council he found no fault, for 
could wish that the unfortunate Cypriots, the State hada right to insist on the 
who, in his opinion, got too little already, | retirement of its officers at any time and 
should have nothing at all; that would at any age the State might think fit ; but 
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what he did find fault with was the|salary. They could not enter until 24, 
inequality meted out to officers in two| while ordinary Civil servants entered 
departments. The State could dictate | »ych later, and in the Army and Navy 


= terms, but it should take yi that | officers obtained better pay and allow- 
vested interests were effectually guarded | wes" 

before enforcing an order for compulsory | “"°°*- Major F arquharson suffered from 
retirement. In the old local prisons |" fault of his own, but simply through 
governors were allowed to serve on with-| the neglect of the Home Office. He was 
out limit of age provided they were jan old officer in Her Majesty's Service, 
pronounced judicially fit for duty. That| without influential friends, and he 
showed that the intention was not to! earnestly pressed his claim, for relief 
apply theruleof compulsory retirementto | from the disability which deprived him 
prison governors ; and that to withhold |of £75 a year, upon the Treasury. 

the exception from convict prison) *Tur SECRETARY to tue TREA- 
governors was unjust. The local prison) SURY (Sir J. T. Hissertr, Oldham) 
governors were protected by Act of said, that he had no fault to find with 
Parliament; the convict prison governors | the hon. and gallant Member for bring- 
were not; and this arose from no fault of |ing forward this case. He felt great 
their own, but simply through the neglect | sympathy for Major Farquharson, and 
of the Home Office. This unfortunateand | was sorry that under the regulations 
small body of gentlemen were left un-/it had been necessary to treat him in 
protected by this Act, and this old|the way described by the hon. and 
officer was penalised to the extent of| gallant Gentleman. Local prison gover- 
£75 a year. Major Farquharson, who | nors were protected by the Act of Par- 
had always been in Her Majesty’sService, | liament relating to the transfer of 
was in a worse position than those who| prisons from the municipalities to the 
came under Her Majesty’s Government | State. Under that Act all their former 
in 1878. He was quite willing and able|rights and privileges were ensured to 
to serve and complete his full term, but he | them after the transference. That was 
was not allowed to do that, and he was/the reason why local prison governors 
not allowed the full pension in the hope | were in a better position than Major 
of which he came into the Service | Farquharson. One of the difficulties in 
originally. Certainly the Royal Com-|the way of treating his case excep- 
mission on Civil Establishments did not | tionally was that if that were done it 
intend the age clause to refer to gentle- | would be necessary to extend the same 
men in this position, nor would it apply treatment to various civil servants in 
if the Home Office had put the convict | other Government departments. Major 
prison governors on an equality with| Farquharson had completed 29 years’ 
the governors of local prisons. Major | service, and in estimating his pension 
Farquharson had been in correspondence | five years had been added to his service, 
with the Department and the answer|so that when he retired he received 
was an expression of regret, but that it | 34-60ths of his pay. By the addition of 
could not be helped; for, while local | these five years to his service he had got 
governors were protected by Act, convict | a certain advantage. He was sorry that 
governors were not. There must surely | he had no power to effect any ameliora- 
be some other reason, for the two services |tion in Major Farquharson’s position. 
were identical ; and he asked that this) It had been suggested by the Home 
otticer should be granted his two-thirds | Office that the case might be one for 
penson. The money required to pay/a special pension, but it was no 
these officers on the footing he claimed | longer the custom to grant special pen- 
for them would not be a large sum for | sions, so the case could not be met in 
these men. He believed only three other|that way. If it had been possible 
otticers would suffer under the order|to make any special arrangement in 
for compulsory retirement. As a matter | favour of Major Farquharson he should 
of fact the order for compulsory retire-| have been only too glad, for Major Far- 
ments had never been enforced in the quharson had been a most excellent 
Prisons Department, and officers were | officer, and had done much good work. 
allowed to serve for the term entitling; Cotonen LOCKWOOD asked whe- 
them to a pension of two-thirds of their ther such special terms could be granted 


Colonel Lockwood. 
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to Major Farquharson as were given|to new posts actually in the military, 
when an office was abolished. naval, or Civil Service? If there was, 


*Sir J. T. HIBBERT thought that| the same rule ought to apply to officials 








abolition terms could not be granted, | 
because the retirement of Major Far-| 
quharson was due not to the abolition of 
the prison, but to the fact that he had 
reached the age of 65. If a distinction | 
were made in his case a similar distinc- 
would have to be made in a great num- 
her of other cases. 

CotoneL LOCKWOOD asked whe- 
ther the right hon. Gentleman would do 
something for Major Farquharson if an 
opportunity should present itself—if 
there should be an opening. 

*Sir J. T. HIBBERT promised to en- 
tertain the idea. 

Mr. HANBURY asked why the, 
scale of Diplomatic pensions was so, 
high. He saw that a Consul-General 
(Sir W. L. Booker) was retiring on a 
pension of £1,266, which was a great 
deal more than was given to Civil Ser- 
vants of the highest grades in other de- 
partments of work. Another official was | 
compensated on a still more extravagant | 
scale. The Solicitor to the Treasury, 
who had entered the service of the Gov- 
ernment late in life, and who had| 
received a good salary during his eight, 
or 10 years’ service, had retired with a 
pension of £1,750. They wanted infor- 
mation with regard tothe compensation 
allowance of £2,250 to be paid to the 
executors of the late J. Wainewright, a 
taxing-master of the Supreme Court. 
He should also like an explanation of, 
the gratuities of £600, £500, and £750 | 
for three officials of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, the Board of Agriculture, 
and the Home Office. He did not 
understand why these items should ap- 
pear under this Vote. Surely it was 
known at the beginning of a year that 
certain officials were likely to retire | 
during that year. He wished also to be | 
told what was the rule with regard to| 


who took semi-official employment. It 
was a question how far the Government 
were in the right in reducing the pen- 
sions of officials who, after retirement, 
were appointed to other posts. The 
hon. Member for Battersea (Mr. Burns) 
had drawn attention to the case of 
retired non- commissioned officers and 
others who were in Government em- 
ployment in civil capacities, and who 
received lower wages than they otherwise 
would on account of the pensions. which 
they enjoyed. The Labour Members 
objected strongly to this practice on the 
ground that it had a tendency to lower 
wages. If the Secretary of State for 
War and other Ministers were going to 
accede to the views of the Labour Mem- 
bers, and if neither the pensions of these 
men nor their salaries were to be reduced 
in future, it would certainly be contended 
that the same principle ought to apply 
to retired officers and to the civil ser- 
vants of the Crown. He thought that 
one result of the controversy would be 
that in future, when a man was granted 
a pension ; it would be on the assumption 
that he was not qualified for further 
public service. 

*Sir J. T. HIBBERT stated, in reply, 


that it was impossible to say, when the 


Estimates were prepared, what number 
of officials or persons entitled to pension 
would retire during the year. There 
were numerous instances in the list. He 
might name Lord Welby, Secretary to 
the Treasury, and so it was with the 
majority of other cases. He believed it 
had always been the case that there had 
been Supplementary Estimates for pen- 
sions and allowances of this kind. He 
was glad the hon. Member had drawn 
attention to one case—the compensa- 
tion allowance to the executors of James 
Wainewright, a taxing-master. That 


pensions in the case of members of the was a remarkable case, and it might be 
Civil Service and Diplomatic Service, | looked at as an object-lesson. In the 
who, after retirement, took up other posts year 1842, more than 50 years ago, the 
which were more or less of an official, Act 5 & 6 Vict. cap. 103, was passed, at 





nature. There was, for example, the | 
case of Sir Rivers Wilson, who was | 
drawing a pension of £950 and also a} 
salary as a member of the Board of 
the Suez Canal. Was there not a rule 
providing for the diminution of pen- 
sions in the case of officials transferred 








the time when Mr. Wainewright was 
a sworn clerk in Chancery. The office 
was abolished by Section | of that Act, 
and by Section 12 he was compensated 
for the abolition of his office, and 
the amount of the compensation was 
fixed by the then Lord Chancellor at 
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£4,500 5s. ld. per annum. This repre-} 
sented three-fourths of his emoluments, 
which amounted to £6,000 6s. 9d. The 
gentleman died on September 27, 1893. 
It might have been supposed that the 
considerable sum he had received during 
his lifetime would have been considered 
sufficient, probably, to compensate him 
even for the abolition of his office. But 
there was another step. Section 14 of 
the Act went on to provide that one- 
half of the named compensation— 
namely, £2,250 2s. 6d., should be payable 
to his executors for seven years from the 
time of his death as “part of his personal 
estate.” 

Mr. HANBURY : Is this to be an 
absolute payment for seven years ! 

*Sir J. T. HIBBERT: Yes, from the 
time of his death, under the Act of 
Parliament. 

Me. G. C. T. BARTLEY (Islington, 
N.): There is no option? 

*Sir J. T. HIBBERT: We have no 
option. It might be asked, why was 
this not put into the Estimates last 
year! The answer was, that the atten- 
tion of the Treasury was not drawn to 
the matter until October 20, 1894,. or 
else provision would have been made in 
the original Estimate of 1894-5. This 
was a case the Committee really ought 
to ponder upon, taking some comfort, 
perhaps, from the retlection that it could 
not. possibly occur in our time. With 
regard to gratuities, his hon. Friend 
might be satisfied that the Treasury 
looked very closely into every case ; but 
as to the pensions, of course, they could 
neither be increased nor reduced, being 
regulated according to the number of 
years’ service. 

Sir J. FERGUSSON (Manchester, 
N. E.) was of opinion that the scale of 
pensions was defensible. The interests 
of this country were so complex and 
varied that we certainly required to pay 
our representatives abroad highly. As 
a French diplomatist of the highest rank 
once told him: “This country was ex- 
ceedingly wise to grant liberal pensions 
to its Consuls.” 


Vote agreed to. 


On the Vote of £14,000 for Tempo- 
rary Commissions, 


Sir J. T. Hibbert. 
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Sir R. TEMPLE (Surrey, Kingston 
asked for information with regard to the 


Historical Manuscripts Commission, 

*Sir J. T. HIBBERT stated that the 
Commission was still continuing its 
work and reported from year to year. 
As the result of strong pressure brought 
to bear on the Government a sum of 
£250 was taken for the purposes of a 
descriptive catalogue of Welsh manu- 
scripts, the Commission having agreed 
to give £150 for the services of a Welsh- 
speaking assistant. 

Masor RASCH (Essex, S.E.) made 
some remarks on the Agricultural Com- 
mission, and said there was a consensus 
of opinion in the Eastern Counties that 
part of the evidence taken before the 
Commission was absolutely futile and a 
waste of time and money. A gentleman 
came before the Commission and said he 
had been able to grow wheat to the ex- 
tent of 16 quarters to the acre. The 
statement was absolutely ridiculous and 
absurd ; if he had grown 34 quarters to 
the acre he had done very well. The witness 
went on to say that a thousand millions 
of money might be well spent on land in 
England. Other evidence was given to 
the effect that derelict farms might be 
let for 20s. an acre, whereas it was per- 
fectly well known that the whole lot of 
those farms were not worth 20s. alto- 
gether. The reason for producing this evi- 
dence was simply to show that agricultu- 
rists were always crying “Wolf!” andthat 
agriculture was notina very bad way atall. 
Everyone knew what was the cause of 
agricultural depression without being 
told by a Royal Commission. It was 
low prices and high taxes. He had in 
his possession a sample of English wheat 
at 18s. a quarter, which was very much 
less than the price of bath-brick, though 
that was not edible. He should not be 
doing his duty to his constituents if he 
did not move a reduction of £100. 

CotoneL LOCKWOOD seconded the 
Motion. He believed that the conclusion 
at which the Commission would arrive 
was already known, and he regarded the 
money spent upon the Commission as 
absolutely wasted, as far as the discovery 
of any new facts was concerned. The 
question resolved itself entirely into one 
of prices and over-taxation of the raw 
material. Until the Government could 
hold out some promise of relief, agricul- 
tural Members were justified in dividing 
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against this fraud of a Commission. The 
intention of the Government was to put 
off the evil day of reckoning with the 
deluded persons who supported them at 
the last election. 

*Toe PRESIDENT or tue BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE (Mr. Herpert 
GarDNER, Essex, Saffron Walden) pro- 
tested against the way in which the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman treated 
the Commission. When the Govern- 
ment appointed the Commission they 
said that they were not aware of 
any remedy for the agricultural depres- 
sion, but that if the farmers wished 
to state their case and to suggest a 
remedy, the Government were willing to 
give them the opportunity. Hon. Gentle- 
men opposite had nothing to complain of 
as to their position on the Commission. 
They had two representatives in whom 
they had complete trust, and it was 
said by some that they were almost in 
the position of “ predominant partners ” 
there. Gentlemen on the Government 
side of the House were as anxious as 
anyone for the Commission to report. 
He hoped the Amendment would not be 
pressed to a Division. 

*Mr. J. ROUND (Essex, Harwich) 
said, that agriculturists had hoped for an 
interim Report at Christmas, and, dis- 
appointed in that, they had a right to 
know when the Commission was likely 
to report. A Royal Commission was 
wppointed in 1878, and the House was 
aware that some of the recommendations 
vf that Commission had not yet been 
carried out; he was one of those who 
thought the recommendation with regard 
to transferring the liability of the main- 
tenance of the indoor poor might be 
carried out with advantage. 

*Mr. WALTER LONG (Liverpool, 
West Derby) hoped that his hon. 
Friends would not Divide. He could 
understand their impatience, or that of 
any agriculturist, and especially of the 
representatives of Essex, but a great 
deal of trouble had been devoted by the 
Commission to getting the best evidence, 
and in many cases it was impossible to 
anticipate what the witnesses would say 
before they were called. He could not 
admit the Minister for Agriculture was 
right in saying that the Opposition assuch 
had a majority on the Commission. If the 
inquiry were to be brought to a success- 
ful conclusion, it could only be by a 
further expenditure of money. Success 
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would be impossible if agricultural 
Members persisted in trying to decrease 
the Vote for the Commission. 

Mr. R. W. HANBURY said, that 
the Committee had now heard on the 
authority of a member of the Com- 
mission that it was intended to spend a 
great deal more money on the Commis- 
sion. That was the worst argument 
which his hon. Friend could have used 
against a Division. 

*Mr. LONG said, that he was not 
entitled to declare, nor had he stated, 
that the Commission was going to spend 
a great deal more money. He said that 
it might be necessary, in order to complete 
the inquiry now proceeding, to ask for 
more money. 

Mr. HANBURY said, that he objected 
to these Commissions altogether, and 
especially to Agricultural Commissions. 
The recommendations of the Commission 
of 1878 were not carried out, and the 
same fate would befall the recommenda- 
tions of this Commission. Commissions 
were suggested by Governments in a 
difficulty. They cost a great deal of 
money ; and in this case it was known 
that very little result would ever be 
obtained. Why could not the Govern- 
ment, which had the great Departments 
of the State and their experienced officials 
at its hand, find out remedies for itself 
instead of referring to Royal Commis- 
sions’ The cost of these Commissions 
was a great addition to the cost of our 
Civil establishments. He hoped his hon. 
Friend would Divide. 

Mr. H. T. KNATCHBULL- 
HUGESSEN (Kent, Faversham) said, 
that he should support the Amendment 
as a protest against this Commission. It 
was appointed to find out what everyone 
knew. The cause of the present de- 
pression was our existing fiscal system, 
and a remedy was to be found in a 
change of that system. The recognition 
of that fact was spreading through the 
country, which, before long, would come 
to its senses. 

*Mr. EVERETT (Suffolk, Wood- 
bridge) said, that of eight recommenda- 
tions made by the Duke of Richmond’s 
Commission, something like six had 
been carried out. There were Agri- 
cultural Commissions in 1821, 1833, 
1836, and 1837; and any one who 
wished to trace the causes of the depres- 
sions which had visited this country 
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would obtain much light from the study 
of the Reports of those Commissions. 
These inquiries made available to those 
who desired to understand the real 
causes of agricultural depression in the 
past a good deal of very useful infor- 
mation, and he hoped agricultural Mem- 
bers would not now do anything to 
discourage the laying bare everything 
which bore upon the present agricultural 
position. 

Major RASCH said, the feeling was 
so strong in agricultural districts, and 
especially in East Anglia, that he must, 
as a protest, take a Division against the 
Vote. 
Vote by £100. 


The Committee divided—-Ayes, 26; 
Noes, 115.—( Division List, No. 31.) 


Mr. BARTLEY desired to refer to 
the item concerning the Secondary Edu- 
cation Commission. Although the Com- 
mission was appointed on March 6, 1894, 
and had now nearly finished its work, 
this was the first occasion on which the 
attention of hon. Members and of others 
could be drawn to it. The terms of 
reference threw a great deal of light 
upon the principle on which the Com- 
mission was formed. Those terms were—- 

‘* Whereas we have deemed it expedient that 
a Commission should forthwith issue to consider 
what are the best methods of establishing a well- 
organised system of Secondary Education in 
England,taking into account existing deficiencies, 
and having regard to such local sources of 
revenue, such as endowment and otherwise, as 
are available, or may be available, for this 
purpose, and to make recommendations accord- 
ingly.”’ 


The object, therefore, of the Com- 
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schools. Possibly the proprietors of 
private schools had an exaggerated idea 
of their own importance—-he did not 
think they had—-but, whether they had 
or not, when the formation of the Com- 
mission was suggested they were greatly 
alarmed lest their position might be 
endangered. They, of course, assumed 
that if a Commission were formed they 
would be properly and fairly represented 
on it, but, when it was formally 
announced who were to constitute the 
Commission, the alarm the private schools 
had previously felt was considerably in- 
creased. Not one single bona fide private 
teacher had been put upon the Commission. 
The Vice President of the Council had 
said, when his attention was previously 
drawn to that fact, that it was impossible 
to place representatives of all interests on 
the Commission. But it was a very 
remarkable thing that not one single 
member of a body which was deeply 
interested in the subject of the inquiry, 
and which had an undoubted right to 
representation on the Commission, were 
entirely ignored in the formation of the 
Commission. The private teachers 
strongly urged on the right hon. Gentle- 
men that their interest should be con- 
sidered. They sent a deputation to the 
right hon. Gentleman, which the right 
hon, Gentleman received in no very 
friendly spirit. 

| Mr. ACLAND : No, no! 

| Mr. BARTLEY said, the view of the 
private teachers was, that the right hon. 
Gentleman did not receive them with 
that sympathy which they really had a 
‘right to expect. Tt was said by the right 
‘hon. Gentleman that the private teachers 





mission was clearly to take into account! were represented on the Commission by 
existing deficiencies. The whole work-| Lady Frederick Cavendish. She was a 
ing of the Commission, however, had | lady whom everybody highly respected, 
been to ignore existing private schools. | but she did not in any way represent the 
In many parts of the country private | private teachers; and, indeed, she had 
scheols were very large, important, and | herself repudiated the idea that she re- 
excellent institutions; many of them! presented any particular section or 
rivalled some of the best educational | interest on the Commission. One of the 
institutions in the world. Roughly | principal points underlying the formation 
speaking, there were some 15,000 private | of the Commission was whether secondary 
schools in the United Kingdom, and in| education should in the main be left to 
them were taught about 500,000 children private enterprise, as in the past, or 
of what was vulgarly called the lower! whether it should be based on State aid 
middle and upper middle classes. It|or rate aid. He was not arguing which 
had been calculated that at least three-| was the right or proper plan, but it 
fourths of the boys and five-sixths of the} would be agreed that it was on one or 
girls who were receiving Secondary|the other of those two lines that the 
Education were taught in  private|question of secondary education was 





Mr. Everett. 
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approached by all who were interested in|injured. But those views had been 
the subject. The private teachers natur-| entirely ignored in the formation of the 
ally regarded with apprehension any!Commission, and the Commission had 
scheme by which State aid or rate aid | shown by its actions, since it began its 
would be given to secondary education, | inquiries, that its members had read the 
for they feared it would mean the ruin | instructions given them to mean that 
of private secondary schools, just as the | they might practically ignore the existing 
great Act of 1870 had practically wiped | private schools. That being so, was it 
private elementary schools out of exist-| any wonder that the private teachers had 
ence. <A general feeling prevailed that |a distrust of the Commission! No one 
the Vice President of the Council was | would say that secondary education was 
not friendly to Voluntary Schools. It! not capable of great improvement. He 
was also thought that the right hon.|by no means contended that secondary 
Gentleman might not be friendly either | education was perfect, or that all private 
to Voluntary or Secondary Schools, and | schools were good, but he thought the 
it was a remarkable thing that, in the | right action had not been taken in the 
formation of the Commission, he thought | appointment of the Commission to in- 
it was not supposed to be a Party matter, | quire into that very important question. 
and though there were many Conserva-| He knew it was perfectly useless for him 
tive Members who had made their mark | to move any reduction, but in the cir- 
in the educational world, only one had! cumstances he had indicated, private 
been placed on the Commission, while teachers had a right to ask that their 








five Liberal Members had been appointed. 

Mr. ACLAND: Including the hon. | 
Member for Somersetshire. 

Mr. BARTLEY said, he would deal | 
with the hon. Member for Somersetshire | 
later on. And of the other sixteen 
Members of the Commission not one | 
could be fairly said to represent the 
private teachers. He thought that in 
the formation of such a Commission 
opinion ought to be so fairly balanced 
that it would be regarded as an impartial 
hody, but as things had happened he 
believed that the ideas which prevailed | 
as to the constitution of the Commission 
would mar the result of its inquiries. 
The right hon. Gentleman had _ referred | 
to the hon. Member for Somersetshire. | 
The right hon. Gentleman seemed to have 
forgotten that the names of the hon. 
Member for Somerset and two other | 
Members of the Commission were on the 
back of a Bill, introduced in 1893, which 
proposed to give local authorities the 
power to raise rates in aid of secondary 
education, which showed that those hon. 
Gentlemen were biassed in the direction 
of State aided or rate aided s-condary 
schools. Since that Bill was introduced, 
an agitation in opposition to it prevailed 
amongst the private teachers ; and the 
College of Preceptors passed a series of 
resolutions showing that the principle of 
State aided or ree aided secondary | 
schools should be c..:efully considered if | 
the interests of private schools and of | 
private teachers were not to be seriously | 
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interests should be looked after by some 
Members of the House. They had done 
an immense deal for education in times 
past, and were prepared to do a deal 
more in the future. A wise policy would 
have been to have so framed the Com- 
mission that no one could have taken ex- 
ception to its constitution and personnel, 
but would have been convinced that 


'attention would be paid by it to those 


schools that were really efficient. The 
teachers thought that this Commission 
had been formed of Members the bulk of 
whom were in one frame of mind, that it 
was not, therefore, an impartial Commis 
sion, and that its Report would be of 
very little value. 


THe VICE PRESIDENT or rue 


‘COUNCIL (Mr. A. H. D. Actanp, 


York, W.R., Rotherham) thought the 
point the hon. Member had raised was a 
perfectly legitimate one. Considering 
the enormous difficulty attending the 
formation of a Commission of this kind, 
he was glad to find the hon. Member had 
only criticised it with reference to one 
aspect. One of the great reasons why a 
body of this sort was required was be 
cause of the very large amount of money 
available—the beer money, as it was 
called——-which many of them thought 
had not always been well used in some 
of the parishes. In order to deal with 
that, it was absolutely necessary that re- 
presentatives of the County Councils, 
like his right hon. Friend, the Secretary 
to the Treasury (Sir J. T. Hibbert), 
3M 
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who was Chairman of the Lancashire 
County Council, and the hon. Member 
for Somersetshire (Mr. H. Hobhouse), 
should find places on the Commission. 
It was also necessary that the School 
Boards should be represented. He only 
gave one representative to public schools 
and universities, and it was necessary 
that other bodies concerned should have 
some representation. With regard to the 
particular point raised by the hon. Mem- 
ber, he could assure him that, on this 
question of private schools, there was no 
Party view at all. It was not for him 
to speak of the work of the Commission, 
but he would like to make this remark : 
The hon. Member just now stated that, 
when the hon. Member for Somerset 
brought in a Bill dealing with secondary 
education,the private teachers passed some 
strong resolutions on that subject ; and, 
pointing to the representations made by 
the College of Preceptors, he used these 
words :—‘ A very representative body 
of private teachers.” It would be found 
that Dr. Wormell, the Vice President of 
the College of Preceptors, was on the 
Commission. It could not, therefore, be 
said that private teachers were absolutely 
unrepresented, for many of them looked 
upon Dr. Wormell as a man who would 
see that their case was fairly dealt with. 
It was difficult to find a largely organised 
body, like some others, who represented 
the private teachers, and he thought that, 
in selecting Dr. Wormell, he was doing 
one of the best things he could. Then, 
again, Mrs. Bryant was a member of the 
Commission, and it might safely be 
assumed that she would not suffer the 
interests of the private teachers to be 
neglected or unrepresented. Lady 
Frederick Cavendish was also on the 
Commission, and she represented a 
private commercial body—which would 
not be satisfied to be superseded by a 
pnblic representative body—a body 
which paid a regular commercial 5 per 
cent. She did not represent an interest 
which would be anxious to be swallowed 
up by a public corporation. Again, 
how could the hon. Member say that the 
representative of Cambridge University 
(Dr. Jebb) would be unmindful of the 
interests of private teachers! [Mr. 
G. C. T. Bartiey: “He is only one 
Member.”| He must feel that the 
interests of private teachers were as 
safe in the hands of the Member for 


Mr. A. H. D. Acland. 
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Cambridge University as of any member 
of the Commission. As to the composi- 
tion of the Commission, although he 
admitted some of the criticisms of the 
hon. Member, he thought that on the 
whole the interests of the private 
teachers would not be unrepresented. 
Tue PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Bryce, Aberdeen, 8.), 
as Chairman of the Commission, would 
like to say a word or two in reply to the 
strictures of the hon. Member opposite, 
and he would venture respectfully to 
protest against the way in which the 
conduct of a Commission whose proceed- 
ings were confidential, had been canvassed 
by the hon. Member and assumptions 
made the basis of criticismsfor which there 
was not the slightest foundation. The hon. 
Member had assumed that the Commis- 
sion had read the reference in the par- 
ticular sense he had put upon it. There 
was not the slightest foundation for that 
assumption. They had not read the 
reference in any such sense. It would 
not be proper for him to state what the 
Commission had done, but he might say 
there had not been any occasion, in his 
recollection, in which the interests of 
private schools had come into contact 
with other interests in the way in which 
the hon. Member seemed to suppose 
them to do. He did not remember any 
occasion on which any private school- 
master could have wished to be present, 
or to have a representative present to 
champion the interests of private schools 
more than they were championed, and 
fully represented by several members of 
the Commission. There never had been 
an instance in which the question of 
private schools versus public schools had 
come before them in the kind of form in 
which the hon. Member assumed, and he 
could not imagine any body of men or 
women who could have given a more full 
consideration to everything that was to 
be said on behalf of private schools than 
that which had been given by this Com- 
mission. Several members of the Com- 
mission had an intimate acquaintance 
with the private schools, and were able 
to give the other members information 
as to the sentiments and wishes that 
actuated those schools. They had, 
further, the evidence of several leading 
private schoolmasters and mistresses ; 
they had applied to various bodies to 
send representative witnesses before the 
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Commission, and those witnesses had 
been examined at great length. When 
hon. Members came to study the evi- 
dence on its publication, and when that 
evidence came to be submitted to the 
public, it would be seen that the Com- 
mission had taken every possible pre- 
caution to secure that the interests and 
the wishes of private schoolmasters and 
mistresses should be fully and fairly re- 
presented. He might fairly say that 
there had not been a single occasion 
during the meetings of the Commission 
when any Division was taken on any- 
thing approaching a political line. In 
fact, on not one single occasion had he 
heard anything in the nature of a 
political opinion expressed. 

Mr. G. C. T. BARTLEY : 
not say so. 

Mr. J. BRYCE : There were, in fact, 
several members of the Commission 
whose political opinions he did not at all 
know. He could not go further into 
details, but he might be allowed to say 
that the Commission fully and entirely 
realised the great value that private 
schools were in our educational system, 
and he believed that in the deliberations 
they were conducting the fullest possible 
attention would be given to the impor- 
tance of maintaining them as an ex- 
tremely useful adjunct to that system. 
He was convinced that when the final 
Report of the Commission appeared, and 
the conclusions at which they had arrived 
after their inquiries were published, it 
would be found that private school- 
masters had nothing to complain of. 

*Mr. R. L. EVERETT said, that 
schoolmasters of the highest respecta- 
bility in his own constituency took the 
same view of the Commission as the hon. 
Member for Islington. They considered 
that those who were supposed to repre- 
sent the interests of private schools on 
the Commission were not proper repre- 
sentatives of them, and they feared that 
the interests of private schools would be 
overlooked in favour of those of public 
schools. He was glad, however, to hear 
from the Government that the interests 
of private schools would be carefully 
guarded. 

Mr. R. W. HANBURY said, the 
President of the Board of Trade 
misunderstood the object of his hon. 
Friend the Member for Islington in 
introducing his Motion, and the gravamen 


I did 
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of the charge made as to the constitution 
of the Commission. His hon. Friend 
did not for a moment charge the Com- 
mission with partiality or a desire to go 
beyond the terms of the reference, or 
twist them in consonance with their own 
particular ideas. His only complaint 
against it was that teachers were not 
properly represented on the Commission. 
The interests of teachers of private 
schools would no doubt be fairly con- 
sidered, and though they might be repre- 
sented, they were undoubtedly put at a 
distinct disadvantage by the fact that 
not a single one of the large. body of 
private teachers sit on the Commission. 
With regard to secondary education, this 
country was far behind other countries, 
and we ought to do everything possible 
to facilitate the extension of secondary 
education on a sound basis. The object 
of secondary education should be to 
establish a kind of ladder by which every 
child should be able to mount from the 
primary schools to the Universities. 
It was in the interests of secondary edu- 
cation that his hon. Friend had raised 
this question. Undoubtedly the interests 
of secondary education would be largely 
prejudiced if the Commission ignored 
existing private schools and _ their 
teachers. An impression would be 
created that we were not going to utilise 
existing schools as far as it was possible 
to do so. Some of the schools might be 
defective, but many of them were doing 
good work which would hardly be sur- 
passed by schools to be set up under a 
new system. Therefore, it would be a 
mistake if the Commission did not show 
a desire to utilise all the information it 
could get from competent private 
teachers. The ultimate difficulty that 
would have to be encountered would be 
the expense of setting up a new system ; 
and that difficulty would be increased if 
the impression prevailed that the Com- 
mission did not duly consider what he 
would call in this relation Voluntary 
Schools, and if rate-aided or state-aided 
schools were set up without the mani- 
festation of any desire to utilise efficient 
private schools. A further difficulty 
that would have to be encountered was 
that the bulk of the people were hardly 
awake to the necessity for the organisa- 
tion of secondary education, just as in 
some counties they were indifferent to 
technical education. The object now 
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aimed at was not in any way to thwart 
the advance of secondary education, but 
to take care that it should not be _pre- 
judiced by the exclusion of those who 
had practical experience in schools which 
cost nothing to the public purse, and 
many of which were in no way inferior 
to secondary schools on the Continent. 
*Mr. T. SNAPE (Lancashire, 8.E., 
Heywood) thought the last speaker could 
hardly have heard the greater part of 
the speech of the hon. Member for North 
Islington, who, if he simply wished to 
urge that private teachers would not 
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mission, had greatly disguised 
intentions. He had 
to the 
ship, incompetence, 
ness to look into the claims 
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would report the sooner. Having re- 
gard to these facts, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman might be congratulated upon his 
success in making the Commission a 
fairly representative body. If any fault 
was to be found, it was that it did not 
contain any direct representation of the 
Technical Instruction Committees of the 
County Councils; but he made no com- 
plaint, because he knew the Commission 
would not overlook either the interests 
of private teachers or the work of the 
Technical Instruction Committees. 

*Mr. W. E. M. TOMLINSON 
(Preston) said, his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Islington objected to the con- 
stitution of the Commission because one 


his|important section of the people who 
rather imputed | 
Commission political partisan-| 
and unwilling-| sented on the Commission. 
of | mittee were aware that objection had 


were doing most for secondary education 
at the present day were wholly unrepre- 
The Com- 


private schools and private teachers.| been taken in various quarters to the 
Undoubtedly these ought to be taken! composition of the Commission, and if 
into account, because they were, as a/| any justification for that objection were 
rule, of a very different character from | needed it was to be found in the speech 
the dames’ schools that were superseded | of the hon. Member for the Heywood 
by the Act of 1870. Many private | Division of Manchester (Mr. Snape). The 
schools were conducted by University | hon. Gentleman had told them that the 
Graduates, and achieved distinctive suc-| Commission really originated at the 
cess ; and, if he thought the Commission | Oxford Conference. In that Conference 
would not regard their interests, he|the teachers of private schools took a 
would join in the criticism of the hon. | very large part. Commissions might be 
Member for North Islington, who, how-| nominated in two ways. There were Com- 
ever, instead of waiting for the Report, | missions which were representative, and 
had prejudiced its possible scope and | Commissions which were judicial. The 
direction. Having been a witness before latter Commissions were composed of a 
the Commission, he knew the thorough-| body of men selected not because they 
ness with which it conducted its inquiry, | had experience of the subject to be dealt 
and that the claims of private teachers | with, but because they occupied an im- 
would not be overlooked. The de-| partial position. The hon. Member had 
fence the Vice President had offered truly said that it was intended to make 
of the composition of the Commission this Commission representative, and if so 
with reference to the representation of | it ought to have been fully represen- 
the teachers of private schools had been | tative, and to have had represen- 
most conclusive, and it ought to be} tatives of private schools amongst its 
satisfactory to the hon. Member for) members. It was admitted that the 
Preston. It should be remembered that | country owed a great deal to the private 
the Vice President was not at first favour-| secondary schools. It seemed to him 
able to a Commission, because he desired | that if the Commission were to lay 











to see something done without prolonged 
delay. A conference was held at Oxford 
at which the Bishop of London advo- 
cated a Commission on the ground that 
investigation ought to precede legisla- 
tion. The Vice President yielded to 
the wish of that Conference, and ap- 
pointed a small Commission, in the hope 
that if it were not an unwieldy body it 


Mr. R. W. Hanbury. 





down lines which the improvement and 
development of secondary education 
should in future follow, it was of the 
utmost importance that the Commission 
should be as representative as possible. 
ApmirkaL FIELD (Sussex,  East- 
bourne) said, he took a great interest 
in secondary education, but he also 
took much interest in the Manning of 
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Ships Committee and its Report. The) mittee. The Committee had taken evi- 
Committee was presided over by the|dence at various seaports, and he hoped 
hon. Member for Cardiff. They posse) por was now approaching the termination 
not have a better chairman, or one more | of its labours. When exactly the Report 
competent to analyse the subject and | would be presented he could not say. 

make a good report to the House. But' *Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES said, he 
he had heard—it might not be true—)|was surprised to hear the right hon. 
that there was hesitation on the part of Gentleman say that he was unaware of 
one or more shipowners to give evidence objection being urged to the composition 
before the Committee because of some of this Committee, for he himself had 
element in the composition of the Com- understood that a well-known member of 
mittee. He wished to ask the President |a Hull shipping firm had even written a 
of the Board of Trade whether he was letter expressing that objection. The first 
aware of any unwillingness on the part remark he had to make was an inquiry 
of the shipowners to give evidence. If whether this was a Commission or a 
there be any substantial ground for the Committee, because he observed that 
objection to the composition of the Com- while it was under the head of Com- 
mission he held that that ground should missions it was in a note described 
be at once removed. The Report of the as a Committee. Was it a Depart- 
Committee was of great importance mental Committee of the Board of 
frou a national point of view. It was | Trade, one of those such as there had 
upon the Mercantile Marine that the | been half-a-dozen of upon the Rules of 
Imperial Navy must lean in time of the Road at Sea, each reviewing the 
war for a supply of men. Therefore,|work of its predecessor? Was it 
anything which would improve the appointed by the Board of Trade, and 
Mercantile Marine was of national why should it cost £3,000? Who got 
importance. He noticed that £3,000 this monstrous sum of money! Here 
was set apart for the Committee. He was a Department calling itself the 
did not know whether that was an Board of Trade, though, of course, it 
additional sum or the total sum. [Sir was well-known there was really no 
J.T. Hippert : “ Thatisall.”] He sup-| Board beyond the right hon. Gentleman 
posed that partly accoun for the opposite, so eminent as statesman and 
increased Estimate of £3,000. At all | historian; and this Department had at 
events, the Committee had been sitting command nautical advisers by the score, 
long enough to be able to present ajanda Marine Department. Whenever 
Report ; and if they had not presented | he asked the right hon. Member a ques- 
one he thought a little pressure in the | tion in reference to matters connected 
shape of a friendly letter from the | with the sea, he was always answered on 
President of the Board of Trade|the authority of the Marine Depart- 
might be put upon them. He/ment, upon which, he was always 
confessed that the condition of the told, could be found the most emi- 
Mercantile Marine afforded a mostjnent sailors. Well, if the right hon. 
melancholy spectacle of decay. Of the | Gentleman had all this nautical know- 
80,000 men, 27,000 were foreigners, and |ledge, and navigating experience at 
of the 53,000 left, 25,000 were under| hand, why did he not avail himself of 
five years’ service. It was terrible that |it? Why did he come to the House for 





the mercantile marine should have fallen 
to such a low condition. If any step 
could be taken by the Committee or the 
Government to remedy this terrible 
state of things, a great benefit would be 
conferred on the country as well as upon 
the mercantile marine. Could the Presi- 


dent of the Board of Trade tell them | 


whether the Committee were likely to 
report on an early day, and if not, could 
he give any reason for the delay ¢ 

Mr. J. BRYCEsaid, he had never heard 
of any unwillingness on the part of ship- 
owners to give evidence before the Com- 


VOL. XXXI. [rourtH series. | 


£3,000 for somebody else? The persons 
who were paid for this marine work 
should do it, and £3,000 additional 
should not be provided from the taxes to 
do work the right hon. Gentleman and 
his subordinates should do. They were 
well paid, too highly paid, he thought, 
and the Marine Department had done 
‘nothing but mischief to our merchant 
shipping since it was instituted, and this 
Committee or Commission was eminently 
calculated to do more mischief to our 
carrying trade, upon which the country 





depended for its prosperity. What was 
3N 
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it trying todo? It was attempting to| taken a vast amount of evidence, and he 
fix for each ship the number of men. presumed that the expenditure to which 
*Tue CHAIRMAN (Mr. J. W. attention had been drawn was for the 
LowrneEr): I think it is not competent | payment of the expenses of the seamen 
for the hon. Gentleman to go into that|and other witnesses who had been 
matter upon this Vote. 'brought to London. He thought he 
*Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES said, he | might say that all the evidence had now 
was commenting upon this item of | been heard. A digest of that evidence 
£3,000 for this Marine Committee in| was in course of preparation, and in 





respect to the work it would do. But | about a month or six weeks it would be 


not to transgress the ruling, he would say 
generally that the Marine Department 
of the Board of Trade, ever since the 
Department raised its ambitious head, 
had endeavoured to strangle the carrying 
trade of the country; and this was a 
further attempt. It was endeavouring 
to impose new regulations as to our 
fellow-subjects, the Lascars, which would 
tend to prevent their employment. If 
that was to be the result, he would 
rather vote £3,000 not to have the Com- 
mittee. Specifically he asked why, with 


in a state of sufficient preparation to 
enable the Committee to reassemble to 
consider its Report. It had been asked 
whether it was true that a shipowner had 
refused to give evidence, and in reply he 
had to say that he believed one ship- 
owner did decline to do so. There was, 
however, abundant evidence without his 
before the Committee. He thought that 
the results of the Inquiry would be satis- 
factory to those who believed that the 
British shipowner was still a man who 
took pride in his vessels and the crews 





all the strength of the Marine Depart-| that manned them. 
ment available, had the Committee been| *Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT re- 
appointed, and why had it been packed? | ferred to the Opium Commission, which he 
Mr. A. B. FORWOOD (Lancashire, | said had had a very remarkable history, 
S.W., Ormskirk) said, that, as he was a | He supposed there was nota single Member 
member of the Manning Committee, he | who, during the past three or four years, 
might perhaps be allowed to give his | had not been deluged with petitions, and 
hon. Friend the information for which | letters, and protests with regard to the 
he asked. He was rather disappointed | opium question. In the whole history of 
that the President of the Board of Trade | modern agitation it would be very difficult 
had not himself explained what was the | to find a more complete illustration of the 
genesis of this Committee. It was a/ waste and blundering of that unmitigated 
departmental Committee appointed by|abominaion “the political crotcheteer” 
the right hon. Gentleman’s predecessor | than was furnished by this Commission 
in office, who invited several Members of | and the cost it had involved. He hoped 
Parliament to serve upon it. The reason|the lesson would not be lost on hon. 
for appointing the Committee was the | Gentlemen opposite, many of whom still 
statement made by an hon. Member of | favoured fads and crotchets and pre- 
that House that it was the habit aan judices quite as absurd as those repre- 
custom of British shipowners to under- | sented by the Anti-Opium Agitators. For 
man their ships. The question of the | a long time it was intended that India 
manning of the mercantile Navy and of| should bear half the cost of the Com- 
the training of the men for that service | mission. He was very glad to know 
was, he regretted to say, not included in | that that monstrous proposal had been 
the scope of inquiry, which was limited | abandoned, and that this country was to 
strictly to the question whether there | pay the whole charge. That meant that 
was any truth in the charge that it was the taxpayers of this country had to find 
the habit of British shipowners to under-| £16,900 to satisfy the prejudices of 
man their ships. |people who had engaged in one of the 
ApmiraL FIELD asked who the hon. | most groundless agitations ever started in 
Member was who made the charges? His| this or any other country. Those who 
7“ “—: aod ay mes eee. | were cag stg a an GO = ries 
Mr. replied that it was| mission upon India and upon the tax- 
the hon. Member for Middlesbrough. | payers of this country were Gentlemen 
The Committee was appointed in April| who sat on the opposite side of the 
or May last year, and it had been in| House. They really ought to bear the 
almost continuous session since. It had cost of this Commission, instead of its 





Mr. T'. Gibson Bowles. 
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being placed on the taxpayers. He 
site the results of this agitation would 
be borne in mind by them when other 
equally mischievous and even more in- 
jurious crotchets with regard to India 
were pressed forward for consideration. 

Mr. B. L. COHEN (Islington, E.) 
did not regret the appointment of this 
Opium Commission. It would, in his 
opinion, be a very cheap inquiry if it 
dispelled, as he believed it would, the 
delusions which existed in the memories 
of many earnest and sincere but misin- 
formed persons on the subject of the use 
of opium. He was not sure that the 
outery that had been raised against 
various Royal Commissions was quite 
reasonable. It was not a_ useless 
function that Commissions discharged if 
they dispelled delusions. They were at 
any rate useful instruments in the hands 
of Governments who wished to get rid 
of embarrassing questions. If the 
delusions of those who thought that they 
could get rid of agricultural depression 
by certain nostrums, or who thought 
that a uniform value could be given to 
silver by Bimetallism, or who held that 
the evils arising from the abuse of 
opium could be done away with alto- 
gether—if such delusions could be 
dispelled by Royal Commissions at a 
reasonable outlay, the money was well 
spent, and the Government was justified 
in having recourse to these methods of 
investigation. 

Sirk MARK STEWART (Kirkcud- 
brightshire) said, that the hon. Member 
for Sheffield had indulged in rather 
strong language against those who pro- 
posed needless commissions. But if the 
hon. Member would cast his mind back 
to former Sessions he would see that the 
Motion against the opium traffic had 
been an “annual” in the House of 
Commons. Of course there were two 
opinions upon this question, but a large 
number of people in the country felt 
convinced that we were doing a very 
great wrong to India by promoting the 
growth and sale of: opium. There were 
Motions on the subject in 1877 and 
subsequent years down to the day of the 
appointment of this Commission, but no 
satisfactory settlement was arrived at. 
It was stated that the use of opium was 
not a good thing and did much harm. 
At the same time it was granted that 
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could be no doubt that many people 
thought over this question earnestly, 
and he was himself one of those who 
suggested the idea of a Commission, for 
he was of opinion that any delusions 
which were entertained on this subject 
ought to be investigated and dispelled. 
The question was—was this Committee 
worth having or not? He was satisfied 
the time spent upon it had not been mis- 
spent, and the evidence would not have 
been accumulated in vain. 

Mr. BARTLEY reminded the Com- 
mittee that on the 20th of August last he 
moved that the whole charge should be 
borne by this country, but he received 
the usual answer from the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer saying the Government 
could not think of it. It was satisfac- 
tory to think the Government had 
learnt wisdom in the Recess, and that 
the shabby trick of putting this paltry 
charge upon India had been abandoned. 
The information was wanted not by 
India but by England. If India had 
wanted an inquiry into the consumption 
of alcohol in this country, and proposed 
that this country should pay the half of 
it, he had no doubt this House would 
have laughed at the idea altogether. 
The cases were on all-fours. At the 
same time he thought the cost of the 
Commission rather heavy. 

*Sir J. T. HIBBERT said, the refer- 
ence of the hon. Member to the discus- 
sion on the subject last year entitled him 
to take credit to himself in the matter. 
A large part of the expenditure had 
been obliged to be paid to Indian 
officials, and only between £6,000 and 
£7,000 had been paid in travelling and 
other allowances to the Commissioners. 
Whether the Commission had done good 
or harm, whether it was necessary or un- 
necessary, he thought all would agree 
that the thanks of the House were due 
to the Chairman and Members of the 
Commission for the way they had 
laboured since their appointment, and he 
wished to tender him their thanks for 
the manner in which they had devoted 
themselves to the service of their 
country. 

Mr. W. 8. CAINE (Bradford, E.) 
said, the opinion had been hazarded that 
this Commission was granted in order to 
meet the views of certain “ faddists.” 
He did not at all object to the expres- 


Commission. 





sometimes in malarial districts opium 
was a protection against fever. There 


sion, but as a matter of fact the group 
of Members referred to voted against 
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the Motion. They did not wish for this 
Commission, and were not responsible 
for its appointment. Before the hon. 
Member got up again to make a furious 
attack on hon. Members he _ should 
satisfy himself as to what were the real 
facts. The newspapers in India were 
never tired of saying that he and his 
friends—his own name was freely men- 
tioned—insisted on this Commission 
being appointed. So far from that, he 
spoke and voted against its appoint- 
ment, and all those associated with 
him did exactly the same thing. 

CotoneL LOCKWOOD asked when 
the Report of the Commission would be 
presented. The Commission, he under- 
stood, returned in June or July last 
year. 

*Sir J. T. HIBBERT said, it had 
been necessary to send the Report to 
India to be signed by some Native mem- 
hers of the Commission. As soon as it 
was returned from India it would be 
presented to Her Majesty the Queen and 
to Parliament. 

*Mr. W. E. M. TOMLINSON said, 
he joined in congratulating the Govern- 
ment upon their tardy repentance, but 
that did not cure the mischief done 
‘originally by the proposal to throw half 
the cost of the Commission on India. 
One reason given for the course taken 
in reimposing the Indian Cotton Duties 
was that there was excitement and ap- 
prehension of disturbance in India 
arising from the belief that India was 
administered rather in the interests of 
this country than of India. One of the 
things that had especially contributed 
to foster that uncomfortable feeling was 
the fact that the Government intended 
in the first instance to place half the 
charge of the Opium Commission upon 
India. 

*Sirr E. ASHMEAD- BARTLETT 
said, he wished to correct the misappre- 
hension of the hon. Member for Bradford 
who did not hear his remarks. The 
hon. Member seemed to think that he 
was attacking the Members of Parliament 
who took part in a certain Division. 
His description of a certain section in 
this country as faddists and crotcheteers 
applied to the anti-opium agitators in 
general. And among the anti-opium 


agitators he imagined that the Member 
for East Bradford held the position of 
Arch-priest. 

Mr. W. S. Caine. 
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Si RICHARD TEMPLE asked 
whether it was quite clear that the whole 
of the cost of the Opium Commission was 
to be borne by this country. The people 
of India felt that no inquiry was neces- 
sary—that the whole of the information 
was already at the disposal of the British 

yovernment. But Anglo-Indians looked 
forward to the Report with great interest, 
believing it would largely justify the 
existing system with regard to the opium 
revenue in India. He wished to refer 
to the Commission on Secondary Educa- 
tion, which had greatly exercised a very 
important part of the educational world. 
The Commission was very representa- 
tive of an important class of opinion, 
but there was another class that was not 
represented at all. Secondary schools 
might be divided into two branches 
*Tur CHAIRMAN (Mr. J. W. Low- 
THER): I must call the attention of 
the hon. Member to the fact that the 
composition of this Commission has 
already been the subject of discus- 
sion for some considerable time in this 
House. If he desires to discuss it he must 
confine himself strictly to the composi- 
tion of the Commission, and must he care- 
ful not to deal with the general question 
of secondary education, which would be 
quite out of order on this Vote. 

Sir R. TEMPLE said, he quite under- 
stood the position. He wished to call at- 
tention to the fact that the private school- 
masters and schoolmistresses, that large 
interest in the educational world, which 
received no assistance, was not repre- 
sented on the Commission. They had 
already given evidence before the Com- 
mission, but there were one or two 
points on which they felt the gravest 
dissatisfaction. One of the points on 
which they complained was that the 
Commission sent inquiries to the schools 
in the country ; and that these inquiries 
were directed mainly, if not entirely, to 
schools that received assistance either 
from grants, or from endowments, or other 
sources. If that were true, then it showed 
that the inquiry had been conducted in a 
very imperfect manner. Then, again, 
suppose there were a deficiency of ac- 
commodation in a particular locality or 
in a certain district, the presumption 
was that such deficiency had been ascer- 
tained in secondary schools in that 








locality. Recommendations were made 
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for supplying the deficiency. In calcu- 
lating the allocation, it was amazing——- 

*Toe CHAIRMAN (Mr. J. W. Low- 
THER): The hon. Member seems now to 
be discussing the question of secondary 
education generally. He cannot do that 
upon this Vote. He must confine his 
remarks to the composition of the Com- 
mission. 

Sir R. TEMPLE said, that his com- 
plaint was that, in making the calcula- 
tion, the places in private enterprise 
schools were not reckoned. He con- 
tended that a great injury was being 
done to private enterprise schools, and 
also to the ratepayers. The deficiencies 
would have to be supplied, and the Com- 
mission would recognise that they must 
be supplied by State-aided schools, and 
this would constitute a grievous burden 
on the ratepayers, and would inflict a 
grievous injury on that class of enterprise 
which was most meritorious. It would, 
moreover, throw a grievous burden on 
local taxation. His complaints were 
from the very beginning. He complained 
of the composition of the Commission ; 
of the great injustice that was being done 
to the great interest of private enter- 
prise schools, and of the imperfect 
manner in which the evidence had been 
taken. They visited private schools, 
but they did not trouble to visit the 
public schools. He begged to move the 
reduction of the Vote by £100. 


Question put, that Item P. be reduced 
by £100. 


Mr. R. G. WEBSTER (St. Pancras, 
E.) was proceeding to discuss the Opium 
Commission, when— 

*Tue CHAIRMAN (Mr. J. W. Low- 
THER) said that the hon. Member was 
out of order. 

Mr. R. W. HANBURY asked 
whether, as a reduction had been put on 
Subhead P., hon. Members must confine 
their remarks to that. 

Sir R. TEMPLE pointed out that 
he moved the reduction to the Vote 
generally. 

Mr. R. G. WEBSTER contended 
that the questions regarding the Opium 
Commission had not been finally decided 


upon. 
*Tae CHAIRMAN (Mr. J. W. Low- 
THER): It is perfectly clear that when 
I have once put the question in regard 
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must be confined to that particular 
subject. 


Revenue. 


The Committee then divided :—Ayes, 
43 ; Noes, 134.—(Division List No. 32.) 


Vote agreed to. 


On the Supplementary Vote of £8,500 
for the Salaries and Expenses of the 
Inland Revenue Department, 


Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES called 
attention to the increase which had 
arisen under two heads—partly extra 
statistics and partly extra work. As to 
the statistics, he asked when they might 
really expect to have adequate statistics 
showing the working of the Finance Act. 
He must press for a promise of this in- 
formation, or otherwise would have to 
move a reduction, which he did not wish 
to do. The information, in a most accessi- 
ble form, was in possession of the Inland 
Revenue Authorities, and he desired, 
first of all, to have the amount of the 
principal value of the property charged 
with duty for each quarter, distinguishing 
separately, personalty, realty, settled and 
unsettled property, and also giving the 
amount of Estate Duty at each rate. 
He also wanted the amount of settle- 
ment estate, and the amount of the 
legacy and succession estate duty. With 
these statistics before them, they would 
be enabled to see how complete the 
success of the Finance Act had been. 
He doubted whether they would get 
value for their money, because he anti- 
cipated that this return would show the 
capital value returned for taxation to 
be diminishing. If it were diminish- 
ing, it was not of much _ conse- 
quence what rate of duty the Ex- 
chequer charged. This year had been 
an influenza year of an aggravated kind, 
and they might, therefore, expect it 
to yield as much capital value as 1891-2, 
another influenza year ; in other words, 
they might expect £241,000,000 of total 
capital or principal value to be returned 
as chargeable with duty in order to 
justify any increase of the staff. He 
predicted, however, that the Exchequer 
would receive nothing like £241,000,000, 
and if it did not obtain this money, 
there was something seriously wrong 
with the Finance Act. 

Sir W. HARCOURT said, he was 


to a particular subject, the discussion desirous to give the hon. Member all the 
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information desired, the more so that it 
would remove from his mind the painful 
impression which he appeared to enter- 
tain; and then, no doubt, Cassandra 
would be delighted to find her prophecies 
had not been fulfilled. The Annual 
Report had hitherto given full details of 
the character desired by the hon. Mem- 
ber under the old Act. The hon. Mem- 
ber had prophesied that each quarter 
would be less than the preceding quarter, 
but the fact was that each quarter had 
become better. It was satisfactory to 
.find that this was so. He would be 
happy to supply the hon. Member with 
information which, he was sure, would 
gratify his patriotic soul. 

Mr. BARTLEY drew attention to 
the sum of £2,000 extra which appeared 
in the Vote chiefly in connection with 
the evasion of the Dog Licence Duty, 
and asked for an explanation. 


*Sir J. T. HIBBERT said, the amount | 


expended with reference to Dog Licences 
had been in consequence of the great 
evasion in payment of the tax in all 
parts of the country. 


expenditure had enabled the Exchequer | 
to secure 10,000 additional dog licences, | 


or a sum of £3,750. 


Mr. BARTLEY : Yes, but it has cost | 


£3,500 to secure that amount. 

*Sir J.T. HIBBERT: That may be 
so, but those licences will now be taken 
out from year to year. The extra pro- 
vision was not, however, made solely in 
respect of Dog Licences. 

Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES said, the 
methods of the Inland Revenue were 
very expensive. For instance, the 
authorities had written to him that, as 
he had two dog licences last year, they 
wished to know why he had only one 
dog licence this year, and what he had 
done with the other dog. As a matter 
of fact, the dog was lost. The Authori- 
ties also wrote saying that he hada 
carriage last year and asking where it 
was this year. All this cost money. The 
questions ,were silly, and really required 
no answer at all. 


Sm W. HARCOURT: TI receive! 


these letters myself. If I have a dog, a 
carriage, or a horse less, the Authorities 
call my attention to the fact of the over- 
sight, probably thinking I have forgotten 
it. They are only calling attention to 
the accuracy of the returns. 


Vote agreed to. 
Sir W. Harcourt. 
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On the Supplementary Vote of £90, 
the cost of the charges for portraits in 
the National Portrait Gallery, 


Mr. ‘GERALD LODER (Brighton) 
asked when they might expect to see the 
pictures removed from Bethnal Green ? 
He had been told that they would be 
removed at the beginning of the month, 
but no steps had yet been taken in this 
direction. Many gentlemen interested in 
|the National Portrait Gallery were 
‘extremely anxious that the services of 
Sir George Scharf should be secured. 
| *Sin J. T. HIBBERT said, that the 
services of Sir G. Scharf had been secured 
\for six months up to September next. 
There had been two causes of the delay in 
the transfer of the portraits from Bethnal 
Green. One was the unfortunate illness 
of Sir George Scharf, whose health was 
now, happily, improving, and the other 
was the death of the architect of the 
building. He hoped that the whole 
\of the transfer would be completely 
| carried out by June. a 
Mr. W. E. M. TOMLINSON said, 
‘that he believed the bulk of the Vote 





was for the purchase of the portrait of 
‘Carlyle. He thought there ought to be 
some restriction on the purchase of por- 
traits of contemporary celebrities or of 
‘those only recently aeceased. It was to 
be hoped that the friends and relations 
of distinguished men would make gifts 
of their portraits to the National Por- 
trait Gallery ; and these gifts would be 
discouraged if the habit of purchasing 
the portraits were acquired. 

*Sir J. T. HIBBERT said, that it was 
most desirable that such gifts as the hon. 
Member referred to should beencouraged. 
But there were cases where it was 
necessary to purchase the portraits. 





Vote agreed to, 
| On the Vote of £49,519 9s. 2d. for the 
lexcess of Naval Expenditure beyond the 
ordinary Navy Grant for the year ended 
March 31st, 1894, 


| Mr. A. B. FORWOOD said, that he 
| wished to call the attention of the Civil 
Lord to the cause of the Vote. It 
appeared from the Report of the 
Comptroller and Auditor General that in 
March, before the close of the financial 
| Year 1893-94, the Admiralty made larger 
| purchases of stores in the expectation of 
‘meeting the expenditure out of savings. 
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The request for the authority of that 
expenditure was only sent into the 
Treasury three or four days before the 
expiration of the financial year, and 
some days after the stores had been pur- 
chased, The present Financial Secre- 
tary of the Admiralty, when presiding 
over that Committee of which all the 
spending Departments stood in so much 
awe, was, more than any man, strenuous 
in condemnation of a Department 
making proposals for new expenditure 
at so late a date, and when that expen- 
diture resulted in an excess. There 
were other items in this Vote on which 
the Treasury had animadverted. They 
thought that this expenditure might 


{19 Marcu 1895} 





have been postponed to the next finan- 
cial year. He was not questioning the | 
propriety of the Vote, but if there were | 
any value at all in the Comptroller and | 
Auditor General's Department, which | 
cost the country a fabulous sum of money, 

and if the Reports of the Department 
were not to be treated as so much waste | 
paper when presented to the House, these | 
questions of excess ought to be brought 
up with the circumstances to which the 
Comptroller and Auditor General had 
drawn attention. On this Vote, as on | 
previous occasions, the Committee was | 
confronted with the shortcomings on the | 
provision for ships in Indian waters. It 
was a way of making the Estimates 
pleasant at the beginning of the year to | 
anticipate and to take credit for that 
which there was little prospect of receiving, 
There was another point to which he 
wished to direct the attention of the) 
Financial Secretary to the Treasury. By 
the sinking of The Victoria we lost 
£12,490 in cash. We were pursuing, in 
reference to the ships of Her Majesty's | 
Navy, a custom that might be all very | 
well a century ago, but which was alto- 

gether unnecessary now. Under the) 
present system a large amount in cash | 
was carried by each one of our ships, | 
with the result that if a vessel went to 
the bottom the money was lost. He 
suggested that a comparatively small 
amount in cash should be carried on 
board ships, and that the Treasury or | 
the Admiralty should make a bank 
arrangement at the different ports at 
which vessels touched, by which Trea- 
sury Bills should be ‘sold, and money 
sufficient for the payment of the crew 
obtained. 
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Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON said, 
the right hon. Gentleman had alluded to 
an old controversy between himself and 
his successor in Office, the Financial 
Secretary, to whom his observations 
should be communicated. He, the 
learned Gentleman, said that too large 
credit had been taken for the Indian 
contribution. He had never been a 
Member of the Public Accounts Com- 
mittee ; but his impression was, that that 
Committee had sanctioned the course 
adopted by the Admiralty. He believed 
that that would turn out to be the fact 
when the award was published.. 

Mr. FORWOOD: Will the award 
have retrospective action ! 

Mr. ROBERTSON imagined so. He 
understood that what had been referred 
to Lord Rosebery for settlement was the 
meaning of certain words in an old con- 
vention. As to the money carried on 
| board ship, the suggestion of the right 
‘hon. Gentleman was worthy of, and 
should receive, consideration. 

Mr. HANBURY said, he had under- 
stood hitherto that what was referred to 
Lord Rosebery was the settlement of 
| the equitable claims between India and 
England. He now understood the arbi- 
tration was of a very much more limited 
scope, and would go no distance what- 
ever towards settling what was the real 
question, and that was—What was a fair 
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|demand India ought to make for certain 


vessels in Indian waters ? 

Mr. ROBERTSON said, the conten- 
tion of the Indian Government was, that 
certain small vessels—viz., such vessels 
as were necessary for the performance of 
police duties—should be paid for by India. 
The contention of the Admiralty was, 


'that India should pay for the vessels 


necessary for the protection of Indian 
trade. The Prime Minister had placed 
a certain interpretation upon the words 
of the Convention, and his interpretation 
was now the subject of correspondence 
between the two Governments. 


Vote agreed to. 


On the Vote of £100 for the Ordnance 
Factories (the cost of the productions of 
which will be charged to the Army, 


| Navy, and Indian and Colonial Govern- 


ments), 


CotoneL LOCKWOOD believed that, 
if he were to do his duty towards the 
Ordnance system generally, he would 
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attempt to argue the whole case of the 
best smokeless powder that existed, and 
whether we were in possession of it, and 
whether the present cordite powder issued 
was the best powder. He would even go 
so far as the question of high explosives 
in shells. At that time of night, however, 
he would confine his remarks to the ques- 
tion of the last report on the recent 
explosion of nitro-glycerine at Waltham 
Abbey ; to the deductions drawn by the 
Committee ; to the question of the safety 
of the buildings there in the future ; 
and to the composition of the Com- 
mittee appointed to inquire into the 
cause of the explosion. That was 
the first opportunity they had had 
of discussing the most serious explosion 
of nitro-glycerine, as regards quantity, 
that had occurred, not only in England, 
but in any other country in the world. 
In the first place, he had to say he re- 
gretted the great delay which had taken 
place in the publication of the report of 
the Committee appointed to inquire into 
the explosion. The explosion took place 
on the 7th May of last year. The Com- 
mitteee which had been appointed to 
inquire into a previous explosion at 
Waltham Abbey had just finished their 
labours in regard to that explosion, and 
was reappointed with commendable 
promptitude, by the Secretary of State 
for War, to investigate the causes of the 
fresh explosion. The Committee was 
reappointed on the 9th of May of last 
year, but its report was not circulated 
till September. That, considering the 
small amount of evidence taken, was a 
very great delay, and one of its results 
was that he was precluded from calling 
the attention of the House to the ex- 
plosion last Session, while it was fresh 
in the public mind, instead of being, as 
now, onlyamemory of the past. Ontheap- 
pointment of the Committee, he had been 
rebuked for objecting to Lord Sandhurst 
as the Chairman of the Committee. He 
had objected to Lord Sandhurst, not 
because he had the smallest reason to 
doubt the capacity or the impartiality of 
the noble Lord, but because he thought 
the noble Lord, as the Under Secretary 
of State for War, was not the proper 
man to preside over an inquiry into the 
conduct of the very department with 
which he was officially connected, with 
regard to a matter affecting the lives not 
only of the men employed in the factory, 
but of the inhabitants of the town of 
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Waltham Abbey. However, the Com- 
mittee under Lord Sandhurst, in their 
report on the first explosion which 
occurred at Cam House, Waltham Abbey, 
on the 13th December, 1893, made some 
very strong comments on the state of 
things they found existing at Waltham 
Abbey. He said— 


‘*The Committee can have no hesitation in 
stating that the result of the inquiry, though it 
has not enabled them to place their finger 
confidently on the actual cause of the accident 
on the 13th December, has served the useful 

2 of bringing to light very grave defects 
in fn the system of discipline and precautions pre- 
vailing at Waltham Abbey, and the urgent 
necessity for a comprehensive revision of the 
regulations, and for the adoption of disciplinary 
measures for their more rigorous enforcement.” 


The Committee also stated— 


** When the Explosives Act, 1875, was passed, 
Section 97, which exempts Government factories 
from its operation, was, it is understood, adopted 
in a very large degree, because it was considered 
that the Government de —= principally 
concerned—namely, the War Office—could be 
depended on to secure throughout its factories, 
without having recourse to the machinery pro- 
vided for private factories, the same beneficial 
results which the application of the Act, and the 
introduction of an independent system of inspec- 
tion, were designed to effect in the civil estab- 
lishments. With this view the Committee are 
disposed to concur. But, if it should be found 
impracticable to secure, through the independent 
action of the War Department, results corres- 
ponding to those which Her Majesty’s In- 
spectors of Explosives has accomplished in the 
private factories, then, in the judgment of the 
Committee, it would certainly be in the highest 
degrec expedient that the question of subjecting 
the Government establishments, where explosives 
are manufactured, manipulated, or stored, to 
the inspection of Her Majesty’ 8 Inspector of 
Explosives, should be taken into serious con- 
sideration.” 

The report of the Committee on the 
nitro-glycerine explosion was not so 
strong; but at the same time it was 
sufficiently strong to cause misgivings as 
to the safety of their lives amongst 
those employed in the manufacture of 
the explosives. The Committee stated— 


“Many of those risks which the Committee 
signalised in their Report of the 25th of April 
1894, on the accident of the 13th December 1893, 
in the Cam House at the Royal Gunpowder 
Factory, undoubtedly existed in the present 
instance, and some even in an aggravated form, 
with euch further source of risk as would be 
liable to result from the public right of way 
before referred to, and to the extremely insuffi- 
cient protection against the  jaleeae in the 
factory of unauthorised persons 


The Report proceeded to deal with risks, 
and among other things pointed out that 
the explosion might have been caused by 
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foul play, by the wilful insertion, for 
instance, of a match-head by an un- 
authorised person into the factory. He 
ventured to think that such a Report of 
a Committee on the second explosion 
after they had reported on the careless- 
ness and want of discipline in regard to 
the first explosion, showed that some- 
thing was certainly wrong. The Report 


went on— 


‘«Th» Committee do not think it necessary to 
recapitulate the risks which they specified in | 
their Report of 25th April, 1894, on the accident 
of the 13th December, 1893, in the Gunpowder 
Factory, butit is proper to remark that, of these, 
several existed, some even in an aggravated 
form, on the occasion of the present accident. 
Thus, although, according to the superintendent, 
the system of searching has been greatly im- 
proved since the accident of the 13th December, 
it is certain that full effect had not yet been | 
given to the recommendations of the Committee | 
on this head. The Committee’s Report had | 
not up to that time got into the hands of the | 
factory staff, and thus the possibility of the exist- | 
ence of matches or other dangerous articles | 
within the nitro-glycerine factory cannot be | 
confidently disregarded.”’ 

7 * 





* 
} 
‘* Tt is also in the judgment of the Committee | 
not desirable that a practice which is prohibited | 
by the Explosives Act, 1875’’—(as to the wearing | 
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only two independent witnesses were 
called, and he complained that the ques- 
tion of the construction of danger build- 
ings was not sufficiently considered. 
By thecourtesy of the Financial Secretary 
he was enabled to go to Waltham Abbey 
and see the new precautions taken, and 
the buildings that had been recently 
erected in place of those that had been 
blown down, and he was bound to say 
that he was pleased with many things 
he saw. He regretted, however, that 
the old ground had been so much 
occupied, and that more space had not 


ibeen allowed for the building. He 


complained also that more witnesses 
were not examined on the question 
of the future safety of the build- 
ing, for after an explosion of such 
magnitude, he thought more evidence 
of a perfectly independent kind ought to 
have been heard. Then as to the ques- 
tion of the construction of danger build- 
ings, that point was left entirely to the 


'men who had built them, in face of the 


evidence of Colonel McClinlock on the 
subject. He did not intend to make any 
reference to the case of Colonel 


of beots)—* and which is therefore not allowed | McClintock, for it had been brought 
in private factories, should be permitted in one | pefore the House by the hon. Member 
of the Government factories.’’ . . “ 

for Preston ; and the Secretary for War 


Why had not full effect been given to| stated that he had acted as he had done 
the recommendations which had been | jn the matter for reasons connected with 


made by the Committee consequent upon | the Service. That, of course, he was 
the inquiry into the first explosion? The| oblived to regard as a sufficient answer 





Report proceeded — 

* Without, however, going through the! 
various points in detail, the Committee desire | 
to express their opinion that the whole of the! 
regulations affecting the Cordite Factory should | 
be revised in the directions indicated for the | 
Gunpowder Factory Regulations in the former | 
Report of the Committee.”’ 

The quantity of nitro-glycerine that ex- 
ploded was nearly two tons, and he con- 
tended that an explosion of this extent 
should have been subjected to a very 
long and serious investigation. It should 
not merely have occupied the attention | 
of what was practically a Departmental 
Committee for some days, with the ex- | 
amination of 23 witnesses, only 12 of 
whom had any pretensions to any skill 
at all, and all of whom, excepting two, 
were connected, more or less, with the 
former administration of this factory. 
He presumed that the terms of reference 
to the Nitro-glycerine Explosion Com- 
mittee were exactly the same as those 
of Cam House Explosion Committee. | 
As far as he had been able to make out, 





beyond which he could not go; but he 
did complain that the evidence of Colonel 
McClintock did not receive the attention 
from the Committee that it ought to have 
received. He thought, moreover, that it 
was a great pity that the witnesses 
examined before the Committee were not 
allowed to hear the evidence of those 
who followed them, because their 
presences when other witnesses were 
being examined might have been useful. 
Then as to the cause of the accident— 
he believed himself that the washing 
house exploded first, and that it then 
extended to what was called the store- 
house. Four suggestions were made as 
to the cause of the accident—through 
the “skimmers” (which were used at 
Ardeer), the probable fagging of an 
earthenware cock ; the fall of some article 
used in one of the washing houses, and 
foul play. Into the suggestion of foul 
play, however, the Committee declined 
to enter. The principal person who 
suggested foul play was Colonel 
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McClintock, and his evidence on this 
head was hardly regarded by the Com- 
mittee at all. The whole thing seemed 
to centre in the experience and practice 
at Nobel’s factory at Ardeer, and nobody 
seemed to receive proper recognition from 
the Committee, except those connected 
with the factory. He might be told that 
there had been scarcely any accidents at 
Ardeer, but in an important investiga- 
tion like this, further evidence ought to 
have been brought forward. The only 
witness outside was Mr. Guttman, and 
his evidence was extremely strong, and 
he was the only witness who suggested any 
theory as to the cause of the accident. 
Though the Committee in their report 
said they did not accept his idea of the 
hot soda-washing making the nitro- 
glycerine more sensitive, yet in a subse- 
quent paragraph they seemed to modify 
that opinion very much. He should like 
to call attention to Mr. Guttman’s 
evidence. He gave some very startling 
facts, especially as regarded the chemistry 
department. He was asked first of all 
whether there were any points in con- 
nection with the arrangements at the 
factory which struck him as being ex- 
ceptional as compared with those in 
other factories. He replied, that there 
were no doubt many points. There was, 
for instance, the too close proximity of 
the washing house to the nitrating house. 
He said— 

*“Tsee no reason why they should not be 
altered, there is room. I was asked by the 
Superintendent of the Royal Gunpowder Fac- 
tory to look into the question of the last ex- 
plosion of the powder, and on the 19th of April 
I sent him a communication in which I dwelt 
upon the unsuitability of the present system of 
washing.”’ 

He further objected to their washing 
nitro-glycerine at a temperature of 50° 
Centigrade. He stated that when he 
went into the washing house at Wal- 
tham Abbey he noticed it was full of 
nitro-glycerine vapours. Then he told 
a most extraordinary story. He said 
he asked the chemist in charge at what 
temperature he was working, and the 
man replied, “ About 30° Centigrade.” 
He then dipped his hand into the tank 
and said, “ This is at least 50° Centi- 
grade,” and it was. He thought a chemist 
in charge of such a high explosive, 
who made a mistake by 20° Centigrade 
in its manufacture was not a fit man to 
be in charge. This witness also pointed 
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most probably would condense on the 
windows or skylights, and so constituted 
a danger, and suggested that the ex- 
plosion happened through the skimmer 
slipping out of the man’s hands after he 
had skimmed the stuff, and that the ex- 
plosion was communicated to the store- 
house. That skimmer weighed 36lbs. 
complete, and the height at which it fell 
would be about three feet. He thought 
this was, at all events, a plausible sug- 
gestion and the Committee did not seem 
to take any notice of this evidence in 
the Report. Since then at Ardeer they 
had reduced the heat used in the wash- 
ing. The fact was, these hot washes 
were used because they were working 
under pressure, and the hotter the tem- 
perature the greater was the output. 
He hoped they would hear what measures 
had been taken to remedy the defects he 
had spoken of, and prevent any further 
catastrophe. Men. turning nitro-glycerine 
into cordite were exposed to great 
danger, and worked with their lives in 
their hands. But they asked the Gov- 
ernment to insist that the work should 
be carried on at a minimum of danger 
and a maximum of safety. His training 
as a soldier did not lead him to view 
with much favour the idea of placing the 
factory under the Home Office. Yet he 
was not sure that it was not the only 
way to insure absolute safety to the 
workmen. Then, seeing that the men 
employed in the danger houses, through 
no fault of their own, but through some 
chemical or mechanical action, might be 
blow to pieces at any time, he thought 
they should have a pension, and were 
entitled to more consideration at the 
hands of the Government than they had 
hitherto received. So far as the Secre- 
tary for War and the Financial Secretary 
had been able they had met the claims 
that had been legally made. But he 
appealed to them as to whether a special 
class could not be catered for men em- 
ployed in these dangerous factories. 

Mr. HANBURY said, this was the 
second occasion within a few months on 
which the case of Waltham Abbey had 
had to be brought before the House, and 
the second occasion on which they had 
had to comment on the report condemn- 
ing, root and branch, the whole system 
upon which the factory was worked. In 
view of the series of explosions that had 
occurred, and the gross maladministra- 





eut that the vapourised nitro-glycerine 
Colonel Lockwood. 


tion of the factory, he asked whether it 
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was not high time such factories were 
put under the same inspection as other | 
factories throughout the country. The 
Report they had received was not that | 
of an independent Committee, but it was | 
that of a Committee on which the War 
Office was largely represented ; and the, 
witnesses were men éngaged at the 
factories. This was not a class of 
evidence from which, as a rule, you 
would be able to come to a satisfactory 
conclusion. The House would have had’ 
more reason to be grateful to the War 
Office if, instead of appointing a Com- 
mittee of this kind, it had done what 
would have been done in the case of any, 
other factory—appointed an independent | 
Committee so that it might have made 
an independent inquiry. He wanted | 
especially to direct the attention of the 
War Office to what, after all, was the 
centre and kernel of the whole question, 
and that was that the Government 
factories ought to be put, as other 
factories were, under Home Office in- 
spection. The first Committee which 
sat distinctiy said that, in their opinion, 
it was to be regretted that these factories 
were specially exempted from Home 
inspection, and they said distinctly that, 
if great alteration did not take place, if 
the administration of the factory was 
not greatly improved, in their opinion | 
the Act applying fo private factories 
ought to be made to apply to Govern- 
ment factories also. Within a few days 
there came the second explosion, and, as 
to this, they were told that certain ex- 
plosives ought to have been absorbed in 
other materials, in which condition they 
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|have their lives protected as the men 
| working in private factories. War 
Office inspection had been tried and 
found wanting. A further reason why 
ordinary precautions ought to be taken 
in Government factories was that the 
town of Waltham itself was exposed 


'to risk, and the Government did not 


_pay compensation on the same scale as 
private firms did. The town of Waltham 
might be blown to pieces. It was only 
by mere accident that one explosion was 
restricted to 1,500lbs. of nitro-glycerine, 
seeing that a few days before there had 
been in store no less than eight. tons— 
a quantity which would not be allowed 
anywhere else. If the whole eight tons 
had exploded the loss of life would have 
been much greater, and the town would 
have suffered great damage. These 
Government factories, which ought to 
set a good example to private employers, 
paid miserably inadequate compensation 
to sufferers. Mrs. Suckling, whose 
husband had been employed at the 
factory for 15 years, was granted a 
pension of £14 7s. 2d. only until her 
possible re-marriage, and a gratuity of 
£10 for each of her three children. 
Mrs. Frost, whose husband had been 
engaged for nine years, was awarded a 
pension of £10 6s., and a gratuity of 
£17 for her two children. These cases 
compared badly with the compensation 
awarded to a widow whose husband was 
killed at an adjoining private factory— 
he thought it was Mr. Joyce’s. The 
widow was to receive 15s. a week for 
two years, 10s. a week for the rest of 
her life, and 5s. a week for each child 





would have been far less dangerous than | up to a given age, Surely if a private 
in their liquid form. This, in fact was | factory could pension its servant’s widow 
what would have been done under the'on this scale the Government ought 
terms of the licence to any private|to set a better example than it did. 
factory; and there could be no reason-| The Government ought to manage this 
able doubt that if it had been done factory in the business-like way in 
at Waltham the explosion would have | which private factories were conducted. 
heen avoided. So that here were two The Superintendent was appointed for 
successive reports, the first stating that five years, and entering upon his ap- 
this factory ought already to have been pointment with little knowledge or ex- 
under Home Office inspection ; and the perience, he at the end of that term was 
second, that an explosion would have! withdrawn. There was an intention, he 
been averted if the ordinary requirements | knew, to modify that system, and at the 
in a private factory had been carried end of five years the Superintendent 
out. Surely the time had come for | would not necessarily go, the War Office 
setting aside all questions of etiquette, | ‘retaining the right to renew the appoint- 
or whatever else it might be that tied | | ment for another five years ; but, surely, 
the hands of the War Office in this | this was an inadequate way of dealing 
matter. The men working in Govern-| with such an appointment. Why not 
ment factories had as much right to adopt the practice a private firm would 
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follow, and having secured a good man 
for the post retain him as permanent 
Superintendent? He would be glad to 
have some information as to the hours 
of labour in these factories, which seemed 
to vary in each department to an extra- 
ordinary degree. The Committee which 
sat first recommended that in the black 
gunpowder factory the hours of labour 
should be reduced from 12 to 8, because 
they said 12 hours was too long a day 
for men in this dangerous employment, 
and a very proper recommendation. As 
a result the hours were reduced, but the 
pay of the men was cut down in propor- 
tion—a heavy loss to the men ; and, in 
consequence of the complaints, he was 
informed a return had been made 
to the 12-hours system. So, illus- 
trating the difference of hours in the 
several departments, he mentioned 
that the men in the gunpowder de- 
partment on day-work worked 67 
hours per week only, night-work 60 
hours ; but the machine department— 
the fitters—worked 54 hours ; the engine 
men and stokers, 63} hours ; in the cor- 
dite works, 49 hours ; in the stores, 54 
hours ; and in the nitro-glycerine works, 
49 hours. This must lead to consider- 
able confusion, and it would be much 
better and simpler for work to go on by 
a definite system of so many hours daily. 
How far had the recommendations of the 
first Committee been carried out? There 
was evidence given before the Com- 
mittee that time after time more 
hydrants had been pressed for, and 
though this was essential for the safety 
of the factory, and the cost would be 
small, the request had.again and again 
been refused. Had precautions against 
the extension of fire in the factory been 
properly carried out? In all private 
factories the number of persons allowed 
in the houses at one time was strictly 
limited, but in this Government Depart- 
ment there was no such restriction, and 
almost any number might go in. A 
great deal had been said about the visits 
of inspectors to dangerous buildings, but 
such visits were only made in the day- 
time, while it was at night that there 
was the greatest risk of explosion. It 
was shown in the evidence that a sur- 
prise visit was not often made, inspectors 
did not go at unusual times, and night 
after night passed without a visit. What 
guarantee was there that the system of 
inspection would be put and kept ona 


Mr. Hanbury. 
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sound footing? It was shown in the 
evidence, too, that though rules and 
regulations were drafted for the conduct 
of the men, and the precautions to be 
adopted, these rules were never prac- 
tically brought before the men, and many 
of them did not even know of the regu- 
lations. In their special recommenda- 
tions the last Committee stated that 
actually one of the precautions upon 
which the War Office prided itself for 
preventing the spread of explosions really 
increased the danger, and they denounced 
the system root and branch. 

Mr. WOODALL asked if the 
hon. Member was referring to the last 
Committee. 

Mr. HANBURY said, he meant the 
last one on the nitro-glycerine explosion. 
The Committee said that the system 
of manufacture and supervision, the dis- 
tribution and, to some extent, the pro- 
tection of the buildings, called for modi- 
fication and improvement. Considering 
that this was a War Office Committee, 
he thought that this statement insinuated 
a great deal more than was said. The 
gist of the Report was contained in the 
following recommendation :— 

‘The Committee intimate their decided con- 
viction that the position, or perhaps more 
strictly, the distribution, of the buildings com- 
posing the Quinton Hill factory, and more 
especially that part of it which concerns the 
manufacture of nitro-glycerine, is eminently 
unsatisfactory.”’ 

Yet these buildings were, he believed, 
being re-erected on exactly the same site 
in spite of this recommendation. If that 
was really being done, the conduct of the 
War Office could hardly be condemned 
too strongly. It was because Colonel 
McClintock fought against the re-erection 
of these buildings on the same site that 
he had been made to resign. There was 
a further recommendation by the Com- 
mittee with regard to the manufacture 
of cordite. If, as the Committee under- 
stand, the exigencies of the service de- 
mand the temporary use of the factory, 
as at present arranged, when the 
damaged buildings and works have been 
re-erected, then the output should be re- 
duced to what may for the time be 
absolutely necessary, and any accumula- 
tion of explosives in a dangerous form 
should be avoided as far as possible. 
That that recommendation should be 
necessary was very unsatisfactory. This 





was practically the only factory in which 
we manufactured cordite. It could not 
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be manufactured in India, where the 
attempt to manufacture it had failed. 
So, in the case of the only factory avail- 
able, the Committee thought it their 
duty to warn the authorities that cordite 
ought only to be manufactured on a very 
small scale. Our store of cordite was 
very limited in comparison with the 
amountof smokeless powder manufactured 
and stored by foreign Governments. 
He begged to ask the Government what 
they proposed to do under the circum- 
stances. Whatever might be the merits 
of this powder, the House had a right to 
demand, in the first place, that the lives 
of the workers should be properly pro- 
tected ; and, in the next place, that the 
factory should be carried on in such a 
way that we should be able to get an 
explosive in quantities sufficient for the 
country’s needs. 

Mr. WOODALL said, every expe- 
rience the War Office had had of the 
new explosive only confirmed their 
judgment with respect to the wisdom of 
its adoption. He ventured to think it 
was hardly fair of his hon. Friends 
opposite to have arraigned, as they had 
done, the conduct of his right hon. 
Friend the Secretary of State, in 
appointing the Departmental Committee, 
and especially the strictures passed upon 
the conduct of Lord Sandhurst, who had 
presided over it—{An hon. MEmBer : 
“ Not the conduct” |—or as to its indepen- 
dence. In the first place, the Committee 
never professed to be anything but a De- 
partmental Committee. In the next place, 
the best answer to the allegation of want 
of independence was to point out that the 
Committee condemned the processes 
fearlessly, root and branch. With regard 
to the explosion, he reminded his hon. 
and gallant Friend that it occurred on 
May 7. The Committee appointed to 
make special inquiry into the circum- 
stances of the explosion began their 
work almost instantly, and on July 12 
they signed the Report which was pre- 
sented to the House. Something had 
been said with regard to the witnesses 
called before the Committee ; but it had 
not been suggested that any one person 
having any claim of technical or practical 
knowledge on the subject was not called 
who might have been. As was perfectly 
well known, the whole processes involved 
in the manufacture were recent in their 
discovery, and the number of experts 
on the subject was extremely limited. 
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He thought, however, they might more 
profitably employ themselves in consider- 
ing what had been the general outcome 
of the inquiry and what had been done 
by the Department to prevent the re- 
currence of such an accident. Cordite, 
as hon. Gentlemen were aware, had for 
its dangerous components nitro-glycerine 
and gun-cotton. In their natural con- 
dition both were extremely dangerous, 
but when brought into combination they 
were practically safe. The accident in 
question occurred in the processes con- 
nected with the production of nitro- 
clycerine, and although the Committee 
exhausted every possible opportunity of 
discovering the cause of the explosion, 
the cause remained a mere matter of 
conjecture. That the explosion occurred 
in the washing-house in the first instance, 
and that the concussion caused an ex- 
plosion in the storehouse, seemed to have 
been the view generally accepted by the 
Committee. What did the Committee 
recommend? Perhaps its most important 
recommendation was that the output 
should be reduced and that no accumu- 
lation of explosives in a dangerous form 
should be allowed. The Department 
had resolved that no nitro-glycerine 
should be kept in store, but that nitro- 
glycerine as it was produced should be 
blended with gun-cotton, and so brought 
into a condition which was free from 
danger. Then the Committee called 
attention to the fact that, in highly- 
technical processes involving necessarily 
subjects that might naturally occupy 
the attention and the mind of a highly- 
skilled chemist, the men engaged, how- 
ever competent they were, had not 
that reputation which would command 
the confidence that the public might 
naturally expect from a Government 
Department. The War Office had been 
able to satisfy that view by appointing 
a highly-skilled chemist—Dr. Kelvin. 
He was charged with constant super- 
vision of all processes and the control 
of all subordinate chemists, and it was 
his business to keep himself in constant 
communication with the factory and 
to make himself familiar with every 
process. Without his authority no depar- 
ture was permissible. 

Coronet LOCKWOOD inquired 
whether the degrees of temperature in 
washing would be allowed to be altered 
without his consent. 
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Mr. WOODALL would say certainly 
not. The temperature was watched as 
sedulously as any matter of detail in the 
process of manufacture. The position 
of superintendent differed from the 
actual chemist. Colonel McClintock’s 
position did not involve any responsi- 
bility for the technical process of manu- 
facture, but the Government had con- 
tinued the method of appointing a 
military man, highly trained in the 
science of his profession, and capable of 
maintaining with strictness and con- 
stant severity the discipline of the 
establishment. He was delighted to 
have the opportunity of testifying to 
the efficiency of Colonel Ormsby, who 
had been appointed by the Secretary of 
State. His hon. Friend had alluded to 
the five years’ system. He remembered 
that Lord Morley’s Committee gave a 
great deal of attention to the system of 
five years’ appointments, and he also re- 
membered that a competent witness 
said that that system was a good one 
provided that a man of average ability 
might have his engagement terminated 
before the expiration of five years 
without any reflection being cast upon 
him. If he was found to be a man of 
exceptional value his appointment would 
be continued from time to time, and that 
would, no doubt, be the course always 
followed. His hon. and gallant Friend 
opposite had asked for a guarantee that 
in the arrangements the Government 
had made they had endeavoured to keep 
before them the ensuring of a minimum 
of danger to the men employed. He 
could honestly say that this had been 
done. It had also been urged that the 
Government ought to have put them- 
selves in the position of private manu- 
facturers, and ought to have accepted 
the constant control of the Home Office. 
One of the most valued members of Lord 
Sandhurst’s Committee held that these 
regulations, from the experience derived, 
were sufficient. He would go further, 
and say that, if there were any regula- 
tions that the Home Office was pleased 
to provide, the Department had not the 
smallest objection. A great many 
irregularities were found, but the Com- 


mittee would hardly expect him to refer | a 


to them in detail. His right hon. 


Friend had required that every one of 
these strictures should be taken to heart, 
and that every regulation for greater 
security should he followed, and he could 
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without hesitation assure the Committee 
that these regulations had been very 
thoroughly and very stringently adopted. 
Reference had been made, and made 
very properly, as to the awards to families 
of those who had lost their lives in the 
explosions. Those awards were made 
under the Act under the interpretation 
of the Treasury, and the War Office 
was left with very little discretion. His 
right hon. Friend had expressed an 
opinion as to the making of a communi- 
cation to the Treasury and a further 
application. Although the Treasury had 
not acceded to the appeal made to it, it 
had undertaken that in any case that 
might be submitted to it the case would 
be looked into. With regard especially 
to a young man of great promise as to 
whom on strict examination it was held 
that his relatives were not entitled to 
have anything awarded to them, an 
allowance had been made to his mother, 
although she was not entirely dependent 
upon him. The buildings were con- 
structed, as they believed, with such 
modifications as would secure far 
greater safety and minimise danger. 
The main point with reference to which 
he desired to give an assurance to the 
Committee was that they did not con- 
template that it would be safe to carry 
out the manufacture of cordite on the 
site now occupied. Whether they would 
require further land in the immediate 
neighbourhood, whether they would 
utilise the lands which belonged to the 
estate now in occupation of the Govern- 
ment, or whether they would erect 
laboratories in some place more remote 
from Waltham—were qestions which re- 
mained yet to be decided. They would 
have, however, a duplicate factory, and 
an endeavour would be made to build it 
somewhat beyond the range of danger 
of explosion. The authorities were also 
very happy to know that they could rely 
on the trade for the production of cordite 
according to Government specifications, 
and they had received very valuable 
assistance from the different manufac- 
turers of the country in saturating the 
Government gun-cotton, by which means 
the element of danger largely dis- 


ppeared. 

*Mr. BRODRICK (Surrey, Guildford) 
thought that the Government would see 
the great difficulty of introducinga Vote of 
this magnitude at such a late hour. There 





were many other questions remaining to 
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be discussed, but, inasmuch as a pledge 
had been given of a day for general dis- 
cussion, all he would ask now was with 
regard to the supply of cordite, and 
what was the position as to the supply 
of small-arm ammunition. This question 
of ammunition was very serious. Last 
year the right hon. Gentleman told the 
House that he was not satisfied with the 
supply of small-arm ammunition. He 
knew that the late Government were ex- 
tremely anxious about the supply, and 
it was well known to the House what 
additions could have been made to the 
reserve since the late Government went 
out of Office. But the other night the 
Secretary for War told the House that— 
“there had been developed in the country a 
wonderful facility for supplying small-arm 
ammunition, and it was unnecessary to keep any 
exaggerated reserve, as the War Office was 
advised that it had sufficient for its purposes 
now.”” 
That was a very strong expression to 
use, and it was, he submitted, going 
further than the right hon. Gentle- 
man was entitled to go. The reserve 
was not only not exaggerated, but, 
unless the conditions had changed 
very much, it could not be called a 
reserve at all. The Japanese army was 
stated to have a reserve of 720,000,000 
rounds of this ammunition. Cordite 
had for the last year or two only been 
produced in sufficient quantities to supply 
the current demand, and it was public 
knowledge that there could not be an 
adequate reserve of the ammunition 
depending entirely on cordite. The sub- 
ject was so grave that he hoped the 
right hon. Gentleman would, before 
these Estimates were discussed again, 
take these matters into his personal con- 
sideration, and reconsider his extra- 
ordinary statement that— 
“the War Office, according to their competent 
advisers, stood very well in this respect,’’ 
He could not understand such a state- 
ment, which was at variance with all the 
advice received by the late Government. 
Mr. CAMPBELL- BANNERMAN 
said, he quite recognised the intention 
of the hon. Member, and knew from what 
he had said on this and previous occasions 
how well he was informed upon this sub- 
ject, in which he took great interest. It 
was rather a question to raise on the 
Estimates at large or the Vote for Ord- 
nance.’ It did not arise on this Vote so 
much as on that for warlike stores. But 
he would look into the matter. He was 
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not now prepared with figures, and 
would endeavour to satisfy the hon. 
Gentleman on the next occasion. 

Mr. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN 
(Worcester, E.) said, it would be recol- 
lected that earlier in the discussion his 
right hon. Relative put a question in 
reference to the Corps of Armourers at 
the Small Arms Factory at Birmingham, 
and received an answer that no change 
was contemplated there. But he under- 
stood that afterwards some doubt arose 
as to whether the question had been 
understood, and if the answer repre- 
sented the facts perhaps the Financial 
Secretary would make his explanation 
clear. 

Mr. WOODALL said, he was in- 
debted to the hon. Member for the 
opportunity of saying that he did not 
quite clearly comprehend the question 
put to him by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for West Birmingham. He 
understood him to ask whether the plant 
which had heen put into disuse at Bagot 
Street had heen transferred to Woolwich. 
He found that the question really referred 
to the Corps of Armourers, and he had to 
explain that some important changes had 
been made in their organisation. Hitherto 
the men as required had been chosen 
from the ordinary ranks of civil life, and 
brought to Bagot Street to be instructed 
in the technique of small arms. It had 
now been determined, on the recom- 
mendation of a Committee and the ap- 
proval of his right hon. Friend, that 
instead of armourers being selected 
from different regiments, they should 
be chosen from trained experienced 
workmen in Government factories re- 
commended by the Director General of 
the Ordnance Factory, and, instead of 
being under the necessity of learning 
the practical art of dealing with small 
arms at Bagot Street they would be 
sent to Aldershot, there to be perfected 
in military training until they were cer- 
tified as having practical acquaintance 
in small arms. The right hon. Gentle- 
man was wrong in supposing that there 
was a transfer from Bagot Street to 
Woolwich. As a matter of fact, those 
men sent to Woolwich and Bagot Street 
would: be sent to Aldershot, there to go 
through military training, instead of 
going through training as artificers. 


Vote agreed to. 
Resolutions reported to the House. 
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WAYS AND MEANS. 
The House went into Committee. 


(In the Committee.) 


1. Resolved,—That towards making 
good the Supply granted to Her Majesty 
for the service of the years ending on 
the 31st day of March 1894 and 1895, 
the sum of £551,909 9s. 2d. be granted 
out of the Consolidated Fund of the 
United Kingdom. 

2. Resolved,—That towards making 
good the Supply granted to Her Majesty 
for the service of the year ending on the 
31st day of March 1896, the sum of 
£10,136,600 be granted out of the Con- 
solidated Fund of the United Kingdom. 


Resolutions to be reported this day ; 
Committee to sit again this day. 


REPORT OF SUPPLY. 
The Report of Supply (March 18) 
brought up and agreed to. 


ARMY ANNUAL BILL. 
On the Motion for the Second Reading 
of this Bill, 


Mr. W. E. M. TOMLINSON said, 
the Bill was not yet printed, and until 
it was printed the Government could 
hardly ask for its Second Reading. 

Mr. WOODALL assured the hon. 
Member that no changes had been made 
in the Bill. 


Second Reading postponed till Monday 
next. 


NAVAL WORKS (CONSOLIDATED 
FUND. 


Resolutions reported. 


‘* That it is expedient to make provision for 
the construction of works and acquisition of land 
in the United Kingdom, and in certain Colonies, 
for the purposes of the Royal Navy, and to 
authorise the issue, out of the Consolidated 
Fund, of any sums not exceeding in the whole 
£1,000,000 for such purposes.” 


‘* That it is expedient to authorise the Trea- 
sury to borrow, for the purpose of providing 
money for sums to be issued out of the Con- 
solidated Fund, or for the repayment of sums 
so issued, by means of terminable annuities, 
such annuities to be paid out of moneys to be 
provided by Parliament for Naval Services ; and 
if those moneys are insufficient, out of the 
Consolidated Fund.”’ 


Resolutions agreed to. 


{COMMONS} 








Bill. 


Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Mellor, Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Sir Ughtred Kay-Shuttleworth, and Mr. 
Robertson. 
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‘* Bill to make provision for the Construction 
of Works in the United Kingdom and elsewhere 
for the purpose of the Royal Navy, and to 
amend the law relating to the acquisition of land 
for Naval purposes.’” Presented accordingly, 
and read the first time; to be read a second 
time upon Thursday, and to be printed.— 

[Bill 173.] 


HIGH COURT OF JUSTICE (LANCASHIRE 
SITTINGS) BILL. 


Mr. W. H. HOLLAND (Salford, N.) 
moved that this Bill be read a second 
time. 

THe Marquess or CARMARTHEN 
(Lambeth, Brixton) desired to know 
from the Attorney General whether the 
yovernment took upon themselves re- 
sponsibility for the judicial changes which 
it was proposed to make by this Bill? 
Tf not, then he said that the change con- 
templated was far too great to be effected 
by the Bill of a private Member. 

Tur ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
R. T. Rerp, Dumfries) replied that the 
opinion of the Government was that there 
ought to be an opportunity of discussing 
the question. The Bill undoubtedly 
involved the making of large changes. 

Mer. G. C. T. BARTLEY (Islington, 
N.): Then if the Government think it 
ought to be discussed, are we to pass it 
without a word of discussion ? 

Sir. R. T. REID: I was not aware, 
at the moment, that it had been moved 
to read the Bill a second time. We cer- 
tainly do object to its being proceeded 


with without discussion. 


Further consideration of the Bill 


deferred. 


MORTGAGEES’ COSTS BILL. 


Bill passed through Committee with- 
out amendment, and, on Motion of Mr. 
HAa.pang, was read a Third time. 


House adjourned at Ten minutes 
before One o’clock. 
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by a Conservative Government, and the 
Bill was read a second time without op- 
| position. The Conservative Government 
took an objection, which was also taken 
‘by the hon. Member for Mid Armagh, to 
this effect :— 

** We are quite willing to extend the English 
Franchise to Ireland with regard to 11 towns, 
but we are not willing to extend it to 111 
towns.” 

In order to see what was the effect of 
that argument, take the county of Louth 
as an illustration. If the limited prin- 
ciple, suggested by the then Conservative 
Government, were sanctioned, the town 
of Drogheda, which had a Corporation, 
would get the franchise ; but the town 
of Dundalk, a larger town, would not. 
To suggest, therefore, that they could or 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.), ought to bring in a Bill which could 
in moving the Second Reading of this| have that effect with regard to two 
Bill, said it had been introduced by Irish principal towns in the smallest county 
Members for more than 20 years, and it| in Ireland, was a sheer absurdity. Take 
was a curious commentary on the alleged an illustration—the city of Dublin and 
ability or willingness of this Parliament its outlying townships. As soon as one 
to deal with Irish affairs, when it was| passed the canal by the bridges which 
borne in mind that since the days of| separated Dublin from Rathmines, he 
Mr. Butt, attempts had been made to| would be passing out of an enfranchised 
pass this measure by one Irish Party or! constituency to an unenfranchised con- 
another, and that to-day the question! stituency, and to suggest that a canal 
was no further forward in the direction| should make all the difference in the 
of settlement. He had the curiosity to | franchise was absurd. There were some 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wednesday, 20th March 1895. 


The House met at Ten minutes after 
Twelve of the clock. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


MUNICIPAL FRANCHISE (IRELAND) 
BILL. 


turn to the Bill brought in by Mr. Butt 
in 1874. It was backed by Mr. Butt, | 
Sir John Gray, Mr. O’Brien, and Mr. | 
P. J. Smythe. Every one of those gen- 
tlemen had passed away, and to-day it 
might be said that the attempt of the, 
Trish Members to pass this Bill had | 


parts of Dublin not separated from the 
outlying townships even by a canal ; 
they were separated by the North Cir- 
cular Road, and the middle of the road 
was the boundary between the outlying 
townships and the city. If they applied 
the principle of the Conservative Gov- 


come of age. It was a remarkable fact| ernment, persons on one side of the 
that in 21 years the various Irish Parties | street would enjoy a complete franchise, 
in the House of Commons had failed to! while those on the other side would be 
secure a reform which other portions of | unenfranchised. Owing to the number 
the country had been in the enjoyment’ of rating provisions existing in England, 
of for 30 or 40 years. There had been | the Bill was somewhat long, but it was 
no reform of the Municipal Franchise of |long because it applied exactly to the 
Ireland, though there had been several English principle. If he had his own 
reforms of various kinds of Municipal! way in the matter of drafting the Bill, 
Franchise in this country. The central|he would extend the Parliamentary 
idea of the Bill was to give every rate-| franchise to Municipalities. He believed 
payer a vote in the management of the| that before long, as we enfranchised 
Borough or the Municipality in which | larger masses of the people, the ratepayers 
he paid his rates. Every clause in the| would protest against the burden of 
Bill was already in existence in principle | Parish Councils, Parish Council Rolls, 
or in substance in English Statutes ; and County Council Rolls, Municipal Rolls, 
therefore, so far as the principle or the | and Parliamentary Rolls, and the growing 
substance were concerned, there was cost of these registers to the electors 
nothing new in the Bill. The principle| A common register would have to be 
of the measure was assented to in 1892,| discovered in order to save the people 
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the constant expense of registration. 
He thought that the Conservatives of 
the City of Dublin were entitled to a 
larger share in the corporate manage- 
ment than they now enjoyed. In the 
same way he thought the Roman 
Catholics in Belfast were entitled to a 
larger share in the management of 
Belfast, and he thought that some pro- 
vision should be devised giving the 
Nationalists on the one hand and the 
Conservatives on the other hand a larger 
control and a larger share in the 
management of those towns than they 
at present possessed. But no such 
principle had been discovered as yet to 
place on the Statute Book, and it would 
be an innovation were they to attempt 
to devise it in this Bill. He concluded 
by moving the Second Reading of the 
Bill. 

Mr. THOMAS B. CURRAN (Kil- 
kenny) said, that in seconding the 
Motion of his hon. and learned Friend 
the Member for North Louth, he did so 
with that amount of diffidence which 
generally accompanied a maiden speech ; 
in fact, his diffidence was greatly in- 
tensified by the knowledge of the fact 
that he was the youngest Member, not 
alone of the Trish Parliamentary Party, 
hut the youngest of this Assembly, for 
which reason he claimed the indulgence 
which was characteristic of the House. 
The Bill, as his hon. and learned Friend 
had shown, demanded nothing of an 
extravagant nature, but simply asked 
that the towns in Ireland should have 
the same system of municipal franchise 
as existed in England to-day. It related 
not only to the municipal franchise in 
corporate towns, but affected the fran- 
chise in other towns having a governing 
body. The system of municipal fran- 
chise in Ireland was so grossly absurd 
and unjust that he could not see how 
anyone at all open to conviction could 
countenance its continuance or defend 
its existence. Why there should be 
such an unjust and invidious distinction 
between the system in England and the 
system in Ireland he could not under- 
stand, but unfortunately that distinction 
did exist ; and for that reason this Bill 
was introduced, to give the House an 
opportunity of remedying what was 
nothing short of a glaring anachronism. 
They were all aware that for many 
years past in England the occupier of 


Mr. T. M. Healy. 
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practically any rated premises, no 
matter of what value, enjoyed the right 
of a municipal vote, whereas in every 
one of the 11 corporate towns in 
Ireland, except Dublin and Belfast, a 
man to have a vote must occupy premises 
rated at £10. Now, a £10 rating 
would frequently, and in very many 
instances, mean a rent of twice that 
amount. Speaking on this subject some 
three years ago, his hon. Friend the 
junior Member for Cork pointed out 
that his office in Cork was rated at £10 
—just high enough to qualify him for a 
municipal vote—whereas he had to pay 
a rent of £50 per annum for the same 
premises. Thus they found this anoma- 
lous and indefensible state of affairs, 
that in rich and prosperous England there 
was a lowand accommodating franchise, 
whereas in the poorer country (Ireland) 
there was an enormously high one. In 
the 11 corporate towns to which he 
previously referred there were various 
franchises to the number of three. Did not 
this appear to hon. Members ridiculous ? 
The Act in reference to the collection of 
rates aided and abetted, so to speak, the 
municipal law, for when Parliament 
passed a special Act for Dublin every 
householder was given a vote ; but then 
the Collection of Rates Act allowed the 
vote only to holders of premises valued 
at £8. In 1892 a Bill to the same 
effect as this passed the Second Reading 
with the assent of the Conservative 
Government. The opposition of the 
Conservative Party was almost confined 
to the portion of the Bill dealing with 
non-corporate towns; but surely it was 
the poor and needy who mostly wanted 
the municipal vote to protect their 
interests? In 99 cases out of 100 did 
they not find the poor people and the 
helpless victims of bad sanitation? And 
to this very class Parliament hitherto, 
at any rate, denied the municipal vote. 
Some time ago, through the exertions of 
the hon. Member for Kerry, Parliament 
extended the Municipal Franchise to 
Belfast, but there it was not yet reduced 
to the English level. Dublin has a 
special Act, but not one in five Parlia- 
mentary voters enjoyed the Municipal 
Franchise. But if this House under a 
Conservative Government thought well 
to extend the franchise to Belfast, why 
not, he asked, to Cork, and Kilkenny, 
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and Derry? Exceptions were unjustifi- 
able, and Cork, Kilkenny, Derry, 
Limerick, Waterford, and the other 
smaller towns had claims to justice 
and equality. He would like to quote 
a few figures taken from the Parlia- 
mentary returns showing, firstly, the 
inequality of franchise between Ireland 
and Great Britain; and, secondly, 
as between the municipal and 
Parliamentary franchises in Ireland. 
Tn the first instance, Brest had a popula- 
tion of 206,000, and Dublin a population 
of 249,000. On the Bristol burgess roll | 
there were 27,600 names, and on the 
Dublin burgess roll only 6,644. Again, 
Cardiff had a population of 82,000 and 
11,400 names on the burgess roll, while 
Cork had a population of 80,000, but 
only 2,059 names on the burgess roll. 
Cambridge had a population of 35,363 
and Limerick 38,000, but Cambridge had 
5,400 burgesses and Limerick had only 457. 
Canterbury, with a population of 21,000, 
had 3,090 burgesses, but Waterford, with 
a population of 22,000, had only 679 | 
burgesses. Kings Lynn, with a popula- | 
tion of 18,000, had 3,302 burgesses, but 
Kilkenny, with a population of 15,000, 
had 269 burgesses. He could quote 
many other instances, but these were 
samples of the inequality of the Muni- 
cipal Franchise between Ireland and 
Great Britain, and he contended that the 
people in Ireland were as eminently quali- 
fied to exercise the Franchise as the people | 
of Great Britain. He would now quote 
a few instances of the inequality as be- 
tween the Municipal and Parliamentary | 
Franchise in Ireland. Dublin, with a 
population of 249,000, had 30,000 names 
on the Parliamentary Register and 6,644 
on the burgess roll. Cork, with a popu- 
lation of 80,000, had 11,500 names on 
the Parliamentary Register and 2,059 
on the burgess roll. Limerick, with a 
population of 38,000, had 4,927 names 
on the Parliamentary Register and 
457 on the burgess roll. London- 
derry with a population of 29,000 had 


4,200 names on the Parliamentary 





Register, and 799 on the burgess roll. | 
Waterford, with a population of 22,000 | 
had 4,000 names on the Parliamentary 
Register and 679 on the burgess roll ; 

Kilkenny, with a population of 15,000, 
had 1,756 on the Parliamentary Register 
and 269 on the burgess roll. These last 
figures, brought them face to face with | 
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a monstrous anomaly. They saw that 
the occupier of what the late Mr. W. H. 
Smith called a mud hovel was by law 
capable of voting for a Member of Parlia- 
ment, a man who might be called upon 
to cast his vote in a matter of peace or 


‘war, or on something else of urgent 


Imperial importance, yet when it came to 
electing a person who was to superintend 
sanitary arrangements and the repairing 
and watering the streets of a town, the 
mud-cabin was considered incapable, and 
consequently denied a vote. The injustice 
and anomalies this Bill sought to remedy 
has time after time been brought under 
the notice of the House. No Member of 
the House had ever set up a tolerable 
defence for the existing ridiculous state 
of affairs. Their grievance had been 
admitted, but nothing had been done, 
notwithstanding the almost innumerable 
occasions they had sought the legislative 
intervention of Parliament. Surely a 
broad Municipal Franchise was not an 
extravagant demand. Time after time 
the Municipal Laws in Great Britain had 
been altered and changed, and changed 
and altered again, until it was now 
in a fairly satisfactory condition, but 
for the last 50 years the Irish Muni- 
cipal Law had been left undisturbed with 
all its glaring defects. Surely, at the 
eleventh hour they might hope for the 
alterations the Bill suggested. There 
was nothing extravagant in what they 
asked. They simply asked Parliament 
to extend to Ireland those rights of 
citizenship which were exercised and 
enjoyed in every other portion of the 
United Kingdom. They asked, in the 
interests chiefly of the working people, 
the health of whose homes so largely 
depended on the good administration of 
the cities in which they dwelt. 

*Sir A. K. ROLLIT (Islington, 8.) said, 
the hon. Member who had just resumed 
his seat described himself as the youngest 
Member of the House. He trusted it 
might not be regarded as presumptuous 
on the part of one who had been longer 
in the House if he ventured to compliment 
the hon. Gentleman upon the ability of 
his speech and upon the contribution he 


jhad made to the debating power of the 


_House. And he hoped, too, that this, 
coming from an English Member, would 
not be regarded as a new Trish griev- 
ance. He wished to say a few words on 
this Bill, first, as an English Member 
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who had taken some interest in muni- 
cipal matters; and, secondly, as one who 
had always felt that upon the question 
of local government in Ireland that there 
was a necessity for co-operation on the 
part of both English and Irish Members. 
Local Government had been conferred 
widely, and he thought wisely, upon 
both England and Scotland, and he as- 
sumed that had been done in conse- 
quence of the advantage which it was 
calculated to confer on both those coun- 
tries, and, though he admitted there 
might be certain points of difference 
between the conditions, he was not 
prepared to assent to the proposition 
that the differences and the dissimilar- 
ities were so great that what had been 
done here could, in principle, be refused 
in the case of Ireland. On the con- 
trary, he, as an English Member, wel- 
comed this step towards a unity of the 
laws of the different branches of the 
Kingdom, and he was sorry to hear the 
hon. and learned Member who moved 
the Second Reading suggest that the 
Conservative Party had been indisposed 
to discuss such a measure. For his own 
part he had desired to do this upon his 
Amendment on the Address in favour 
of Local Government for Ireland, and 
also upon the recent Irish Guardians 
Franchise Bill, the principle of which, 
assimilating the laws of England and 
Ireland, he also supported. He remem- 
bered that on the occasion of the last 
Debate there was a consensus of opinion 
in favour of the principle of this Bill. 
| Mr. T. M. Heaty: “Who blocked it ?”] 
He believed in discussion and not in 
blocking discussion, a view which he 
knew was shared by many Conservatives. 
His view was that the only possible stand- 
ing ground for Unionists with refer- 
ence to the government of Ireland was 
that they should be willing to afford 
facilities for redressing and remedying 
abuses and anomalies, and to show they 
believed the British Parliament was not 
only willing but capable of doing justice 
by dealing with matters of this descrip- 
tion. He had always maintained that the 
position of local government generally in 
Ireland was absolutely indefensible. He 
gave a general and a hearty support to the 
Bill of 1892 on the ground that it at) 
least made an attempt, though he ad- 
mitted an attempt with some few blem- 
ishes, with safeguards which he a 


Sir A. K, Rollit. 
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were illusory, but which could have been 
materially modified in Committee, and 
he did so because he thought a reform of 
local government in Ireland, apart from 
all other considerations as affecting the 
various branches of the Kingdom, was a 
right which was due to the people of that 
country, and one which ought to be con- 
ceded, not, as usual, under pressure and 
by peacemeal, but readily and on broad 
practical principles, and, in that Bill, 
the franchise, the areas, &c., to be at 
least wide and right. Who would 
attempt to justify the present position of 
county government in Ireland? Who 
could say that, while England and Scot- 
land had representative institutions for 
local government, nomination by the 
sheriff of a county of a grand jury, which 
had no continuity and only a spasmodic 
existence for a day or two from year to 
year, was a satisfactory state of things?! 
In the case of Ireland an Act of Parlia- 
ment was required to authorise even the 
building of a new court house. Who 
could say that was a condition of things 
which ought to be maintained for an 
hour longer than the time required to 
make a reform of a state of things 
which, apart from any imperial con- 
siderations, was indefensible in itself? 
Were there not anomalies of the most 
extraordinary character in Ireland which 
demanded redress? Was it a desirable 
state of government in Ireland that in so 
many cases it should depend upon the 
terms of particular Acts of Parliament 
instead of upon some general law? That 
there should be in Ireland franchises 
varying in almost all amounts, that there 
should be varieties of qualification ; and 
differences existing between the very 
groundwork of the franchises in the 
different towns ; that there were gross 
anachronisms and survivals, and, in the 
non-municipal towns, scarcely any sani- 
tary powers at all, were to his mind 
reasons which were conclusive in favour 
of the making of the change in principle, 
reserving details, and as an instalment 
of reformed local government, which 
was desired by the Bill. But perhaps 
the greatest anomaly of all was 
that, while Ireland was in the en- 
joyment of household suffrage so far as 
Parliamentary institutions were con- 
cerned, when it became a question of 
attending to a local drain or of care for 
the health of the people in a particular 
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locality, it should be supposed that| local franchise. The point was, more- 
the comparatively rich only had an in- over, only one as to the form, not as to 
terest in the welfare of the people.| the substance, of local administration, 
Why should Ireland and Scotland, or since incorporation made no real dis- 
Yorkshire, have to come to London at all | tinction from a sanitary point of view. 
for such purely domestic and local pur-| He himself would apply the Parliamen- 

* He was not making any in-| tary franchise in every branch of the 
vidious distinction between the rich and | Kingdom equally and solely for local 
poor, but, after all, the rich could, in| purposes. He would also support the 
time of danger from disease, fly to more | Motion to refer the Bill to the Grand 
healthy localities, while the poor, because |Committee, because he believed such a 
of their employment and their families,| course was calculated to expedite its 
were anchored to the place in which | progress and to give the fullest oppor- 
they worked and resided. It therefore | tunities for the discussion of any of its 
became necessary that opportunities | provisions to which objection might be 
should be afforded for the expression at| taken. Moreover, there was need of 
municipal elections of the views of those|much more devolution, both in and out 
who, like the poor, had such a deep|of Parliament, and all round. Exception 
interest in the health and strength of| might be taken to some of its details, 
the localities in which they passed their | and the question of rating might demand 
lives. It was an undoubted fact that consideration, differing as it did in Eng- 
large portions of the urban populations | land and Ireland, and contracts having 
of Ireland were absolutely excluded from | been based on that difference, but he ven- 
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the opportunity of expressing their 
opinions on municipal affairs, and ac- 
cordingly, in his view, no real objection 
could be raised to the principal provi- 
sions of the Bill. It should be re- 
membered that Local Government was 
successful according as it conduced to 
the health of the people ; for there were 
no measures of more vital import to the 
community than those which had for 
their object the narrowing of the king- 
doms of disease and death. When the 
Bill was last before the House, in 1892, 
Irish Members of both Parties supported 
it, and the hon. and learned Member 
for Mid Armagh (Mr. Barton) almost 
alone presented two objections to it. 
One was that in many of the towns the 
burgesses would be taken by surprise. 
That objection might have been well 
founded in 1892 ; but it could not now 
apply, after the full discussion of the 
measure in that year. The other ob- 
jection was that the Bill contained new 
clauses ; but the clauses of this Bill were 
practically the same as the clauses of the 
Bill of 1892. The hon. and learned 
Member also urged in 1892 that the Bill 
should be limited to the 11 Municipali- 
ties of Ireland. But no real ground 
could be advanced for making such a 
distinction. It was obvious that it would 
widen the sense of injustice felt in 
Ireland, and would also increase the 
anomalies of Irish municipal law, in- 


stead of assimilating it to the English 


| Bill no exception could be taken. 





tured to say that to the principle of the 
It 
proposed to give to Ireland advantages 
which England and Scotland already 
enjoyed. There was no real ground for 
the distinctions between the countries in 
those matters, and those distinctions 
only strengthened that particularism to 
which some of them objected. The best 
and strongest attitude for the House to 
adopt was that everything they believed 
to be wise for England would pre- 
sumably be wise for Ireland, that prac- 
tical equality, so far as possible, was 
equity, and that the Imperial Parliament 
was willing to apply to Ireland laws 
which benefited the other branches of a 
United Kingdom. 

*Mr. W. FIELD (Dublin, St. Patrick) 
trusted that those Conservative Members 
who were constantly declaring that they 
were desirous to put Ireland on an equal 
footing with England in regard to bene- 
ficial laws, would follow the example of 
the hon. Member for South Islington, 
and support this effort of the Irish Mem- 
bers to have the English municipal law 
extended to Ireland. Indeed, he could 
not imagine how any level-headed and 
sensible man who posed either as a 
Liberal Unionist or a Conservative 
could object to the measure, seeing that 
it merely proposed to introduce into Ire- 
land municipal laws that had existed for 
a long time in England. The deepest 
dissatisfaction prevailed amongst the 
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artisans, not only of Dublin, but of all 
the towns and cities of Ireland, with the 
existing state of the municipal franchise. 
It was, certainly, most preposterous and 
absurd that a man who could vote for a 
Member of Parliament was, at the same 
time, disqualified for voting for a muni- 
cipal representative. But though the 
absurdity was great in the cities and 
towns, it was much worse in the town- 
ships around Dublin. He happened to 
live in what was called a fashionable 
suburb of Dublin, the township of Black- 
rock, in which the light of the Conserva- 
tive and Unionist intellect threw a beam 
all round. That particular township 
had existed for 30 years before there was 
a revision of the voters. The whole 
matter had been left in the hands of the 
town clerk, who was supposed to mono- 
polise all the intellect, education, and 
political energy of the township. The 
existing municipal law in Ireland was 
full of anomalies. In one of the town- 
ships around Dublin the rating qualifica- 
tion for the franchise was £10 ; and the 
residential qualification two years. In 
the next township, separated from the 
first only by a single street, the rating 
qualification was £8, and the residential 
qualification 18 months. In a third 
township the rating qualification was £6, 
and the residential qualification one year. 
In fact, the whole thing was a Chinese 
puzzle, and it would take the Lord Chan- 
cellor himself—for the revising barristers 
were unable to do it—to unravel the 
distinctions in municipal qualifications 
that were scattered all over Ireland. As 
he had said, the legal gentlemen who had 
to administer the municipal law were 
unable to give clear decisions upon the 
extraordinary Acts of Parliament passed 
by this House for Ireland. The present 
Bill would do away with all those 
puzzling anomalies, by establishing one 
municipal law which would embrace the 
whole country. 

Mr. DUNBAR BARTON (Armagh, 
Mid) said, it was apparent from the 
lauguage used by the supporters of the 
Bill that an onslaught upon its principle 
generally was expected, but though he 
did not mean to carry his objection to 
the extent of opposing the Second Read- 
ing, there were many points upon which 
criticism might be fairly offered. Four 
of the towns which would be affected by 
the Bill were in his constituency, and as 

Mr. W. Field. 
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far as he knew not one of them desired, 
while one of them would certainly object 
to the provisions of this measure. With 
the general observation of the hon. Mem- 
ber for South Islington everyone would 
agree, and if this were a resolution in 
favour of the assimilation of the muni- 
cipal institutions in Ireland and England 
he would not rise to discuss it. The 
Member for Islington had made a bene- 
volent speech in favour of the general 
prospect of assimilation between the 
institutions of the two countries. But 
he (Mr. Barton) happened to represent 
four towns that would be affected by this 
Bill ; his constituents lived in a work-a- 
day world, they could not afford to 
indulge in this general spirit of benevo- 
lence, and he thought if this Bill was not 
a general resolution but a Bill which it 
would be endeavoured to pass, no one 
would dispute that he was entitled to 
criticise it as a Bill and not as a general 
resolution. The hon. Member for 
Islington said, this Bill followed the 
English analogies ; but that was precisely 
what it did not do. If it did, he himself 
should have little objection to it. He 
did not object to the whole question 
being dealt with in a large and states- 
manlike manner, but this was a Bill which 


dealt with it in a fragmentary and piece- 


meal way, parts of the English legisla- 


| tion being pitchforked together for Ire- 


land without the contracts which accom- 
panied the English Bills, and which 
ought to accompany any Bill of this kind 
for Ireland. He complimented the 
seconder of the Motion on his speech, in 
which he dealt fairly with the subject ; 
and, indeed, against the speech he had 
nothing to say. If this Bill was confined 
to the 11 municipal corporations, and 
if it dealt with them as they were dealt 
with by the English Act of 1882, he 
would not rise to oppose the Bill. But 
it did not do anything of the kind. It 
was not confined to the municipal 
corporations, but it proposed to introduce 
100 other towns, some of them so small 
as to be almost villages—towns with 
1,100 and 1,200 inhabitants, or with just 
the limit of population of 1,500, to bring 
them within the Towns Improvement 
Act. He remembered on one occasion 
being about to leave one of these 
towns, and he was entreated to defer 
his departure for a day, because 
else their census returns would show 
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a decrease within the 1,500 limit. 
In the inclusion of these smal] towns 
the Bill did not follow the English 
analogy. In England the Act was 
accompanied by a codification and con- 
solidation of the law, and dealt with it in 
such a manner that the Government 
draftsman was occupied for two years 
in carrying itout. These small towns in 
Ireland ought to be dealt with in con- 
nection with the reform of Local Govern- 
ment for counties, Municipal Corpora- 
tions being dealt with by themselves on 
a basis suitable to their circumstances. 
There were many questions closely con- 
nected with the Franchise which had to 
be dealt with when the English Act was 

—incidence of rating, boundaries, 
and other matters that could not be left 
out of view, and these matters were 
dealt with in consideration of the 
circumstances existing, but different to 
those in Ireland. There was no attempt 


in the Bill to alter the elastic Irish | 


system of 1840, but there was a putting 
of new wine into old bottles which 
would be attended with the incon- 
veniences attending such .a proceed- 
ing. In the smaller Irish towns, such as 
the principal town he represented, the 
principle was followed that there should 
be a £5 rating franchise, and nobody 
was rated who had not the franchise ; 
but with this Bill would come in a 
wholly different state of things, though 
the incidence of rating would remain. 
As to the qualifying period, he would be 
surprised to find any analogy to the 
three months’ residential qualification in 
the English Act. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY explained that this 
was adapted from last year’s Act for 
Kingstown and Blackrock. 

Mr. BARTON said, after being told, 
as he had been by one hon. Member, 
that Blackrock was a type of irregularities 
and anomalies, it was rather an un- 
fortunate precedent. In 1878 a Com- 
mittee dealt with this subject, and 
occupied three years in taking evidence 
and preparing its Report, and in their 
recommendations they advised that a 
distinction should be made between 
corporate towns and small towns, some 
of the latter being admitted to the list 
of corporate towns, but the main body 
of them, the Committee reported, could 
not be appropriately treated as cor- 
porate towns. In 1892 this distinction 
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was pointed out by Mr. Hadden, then 
Irish Attorney General, who, on behalf 
of the late Government, offered no 
opposition to the principle that the 
Municipal Franchise in Ireland should 
be assimilated to that in England ; but 
he said the measure for effecting this 
should be accompanied with proposals 
for dealing with the small towns in a 
system of county government. But a 
Local Government Bill for Ireland hon. 
Members below the Gangway had re- 
fused, and now they proposed to deal 
with the subject, inverting the proper 
order of proceeding, and dealing with it 
in a fragmentary and unbusiness-like 
way. The question of administration in 
small towns was closely allied to, and 
ought to be considered in connection 
with, that of county government. The 
two ought, therefore, to be dealt with 
together, and the smaller towns not 
included in a Bill having reference to 
Municipal Corporations, which they 
could not be safely and conveniently 
dealt with at the same time. He 
thought the occupation of Wednes- 
day in the discussion of such Bills as 
the present one, and that of the previous 
Wednesday, was very inconvenient, and 
really a mere waste of time. The prac- 
tice was growing of endeavouring, par- 
ticularly on those occasions, to obtain 
assent to the general principles in a Bill, 
though the Bill itself might be crude and 
incomplete as this was, and then sending 
it to a Grand Committee, for which the 
Bill was unsuitable. There had been 
some experience of those Committees. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY rose to order, on 
the ground that the hon. and learned 
Member could not enter upon the ques- 
tion of Grand Committees ; for it would 
be anticipating a discussion on a subse- 
quent Motion. 

Mr. BARTON said, he did not intend 
to go into that point, and then repeated 
his objections to the Bill. Speaking on 
behalf of the towns in his constituency, 
he was bound to say that the people did 
not want the Bill, and believed that it 
would be most unjust to apply it to them, 
unless it was accompanied by an altera- 
tion in the incidence of the rates. He 
hoped also, in the interests of the smaller 
towns in Ireland, that the Bill would 
not be passed into law. The Bill, as he 
had said, embodied a general proposition 
which nobody disputed, but it was crude 
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and inadequate in its details. He 
thought, moreover, that a Bill of this 
kind ought to be brought in on the re- 
sponsibility of the Government, if it was 
to bring about any effective and general 
reform. 

Mr. HARRINGTON (Dublin, Har- 
bour) said, the hon. and learned Member 
for Mid Armagh, was evidently in 
favour of general resolutions embodying 
general principles, and his only objection 
was as to the process by which these 
principles could be passed into law. He 
did not know any means by which this 
could be done, except by introducing 
Bills into the House ; and so far as the 
Nationalist Members were concerned, 
they had no other opportunity of doing 
so, and of giving practical effect to their 
views than by taking advantage of the 
Wednesday sitting. The hon. and 
learned Member seemed to take up a 
peculiar position in this matter. He had 
stated that he had no objection to the 
principle of the Bill, or to the extension 
of the franchise to the corporate towns, 
or even to the smaller towns, only that 
in the latter case it should be accom- 
panied by a reform of Local Government. 

Mr. BARTON said, he objected to 
the proposed extension of the franchise 
unless it was accompanied by an altera- 
tion in the incidence of rating, without 
which it would not be fair to those who 
paid the rates. 

Mr. HARRINGTON said, it would 
be easy to meet that difficulty, but the 
practical way of coming to the purpose 
was first to help them to pass the Bill 
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arguments the hon. Member derived from 
the recommendations of the Committee 
of 1878 were of no value, inasmuch as 
the condition of things the Committee 
dealt with had now passed away. The 
hon. Member had stated that in his con- 
stituency were four towns affected by the 
Bill, and that one of them, at all events, 
strongly objected to be included in it. 
He should like to know what section of 
the people of that town objected to the 
Bill, and in what way expression had 
been given to the objection. Was it the 
section that already enjoyed the fran- 
chise, and would refuse it to others? 
There were one or two points in the Bil) 
which he himself felt induced to criticise, 
and with which he would deal in detail 
at a future stage. In the first place, he 
regretted that the Bill was not made 
purely a measure for assimilating the 
municipal to the Parliamentary franchise; 
for as he read the Bill now one of the 
sections would have the effect of ex- 
cluding the lodger franchise in the 
different towns. There was one clause 
in the Bill which he feared would not 
operate very well for the pyrpose for 
which it was intended. One of the pro- 
visions, following the English Act, pro- 
vided that the occupier of a house might 
pay the rates in a case in which the land- 
lord refused or neglected to pay them. 
With regard to a separate house that 
provision might operate fairly, but in 
the case of a tenement house occupied by 
several persons it would be absurd to ask 
a man who occupied only one or two 
rooms to pay the rates for the entire 


through its present stage, and then to| house in order under this Bill to secure 
help in amending it in Grand Committee | the franchise. There was one other pro- 


if necessary. 


He and his colleagues / vision in the Bill to which he objected, 


were as anxious as the hon. and learned|and it was that which included women 


Member for a reform of Local Govern- 
ment, and that this extension of the 
franchise should be used for the purposes 
of Local Government, but were people to 
be excluded from the franchise in regard 
to such small portion of the Local Gov- 
ernment as they now had? Another 
objection urged against the Bill by the 
hon. and learned Member was on the 
ground of procedure, because it did not 
follow the English analogy, but that 
objection had really no weight. It was 
true that municipal corporations were 
differently dealt with, but they stood in 
the same position as ever so far as Local 
Government was concerned ; and all the 


Mr. Barton. 





suffrage. All through he had been an 
opponent of that proposal, and he was 
bound to say that he did not see that 
any great body of public opinion in Ire- 
land was in favour of it. Therefore, he 
felt it necessary to say that if the pro- 
vision was retained in the Bill at a future 
stage, be should not be able to support 
it. He trusted, however, that the 
Second Reading of the Bill would be now 


to. 

Mr. W. E. MACARTNEY (An- 
trim, 8.) said, an hon. Member had 
explained that there had been no Legisla- 
tion on this question in regard to Ireland 
for 21 years, but that was not so much 
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the fault of the House as that there had 
been no strong body of public opinion in 
Ireland to demand it. Nor did he think 
there was any strong demand for the 
present proposals. At all events the 
Committee of 1878, which investigated 
the whole question of Municipal Gov- 
ernment in the corporate towns of 
Ireland, declared that they were not able 
to find that there was any large 
body of public opinion in favour 
of an extension of the franchise. 
He agreed that the circumstances had 
very considerably altered with regard to 
the main provisions of the Bill; but he 
would suggest that the reason why this 
question had not been forced upon the 
attention of Parliament was that there 
had been no great popular opinion be- 
hind it in Ireland. He did not say that 
the system which at present existed was 
defensible, and he was not at all opposed 
to the principle of the Bill so far as it 
applied to the municipal towns. He be- 
lieved that the reason there was no desire 
in the small towns for the extension of the 
municipal franchise was that no hardship 
had been felt by the inhabitants. If they 
had suffered hardship it was inconceiv- 
able that they should have put no pres- 
sure upon their Parliamentary repre- 
sentatives, and he had never heard 
among his own constituents of any 
desire that there should be an altera- 
tion in the form of government. If the 
franchise was given to these small towns 
the House would be flying in direct 
opposition to the deliberate expression 
of opinion by the last Committee of the 


House which investigated this matter, | 


and before that was done he thought 
further inquiries ought to be made as to 
whether those who lived in these towns 
desired to see the system altered. He 
thought also that these small towns 
ought to be dealt with under the Local 
Government Act, and ought to form 
part of the ordinary County Govern- 
ment. For these reasons he should at 
the proper time object to the particular 
clauses which proposed to include them, 
and he thought that there should be 
some definite provision in the Bill by 
which the small towns should be ex- 
cluded from the extension of government 
under the Bill unless they desired them- 
selves to have it. 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. 





Mortey, New- 
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castle-upon-Tyne): I think very few 
remarks from me will suffice in dealing 
with the proposal now before the House, 
because, with une remarkable exception, 
all the Gentlemen representing Irish 
constituencies are prepared to agree to 
the Second Reading of this Bill. I think 
the difference in tone between the hon. 
Member for Islington and the two repre- 
sentatives of Irish Conservatism, the hon. 
and learned Member for Mid Armagh 
and the hon. Member who has just 
spoken, is a contrast which ought not to 
be lost on the hon. Member for Islington 
himself. He will now see, and it is a 
pity that English Unionists cannot more 
clearly comprehend, the difference in 
tone, the difference in political view, and 
the difference in the equalisation of 
political rights in Ireland and that 
which prevails amongst the better class 
of English Conservatives. If he has 
listened to the speeches of the hon. 
Members for Mid Armagh and Antrim 
he will recognise what it is that makes 
the Gentlemen sitting behind him who 
represent Ireland so much more bitter 
in their politics than English Radicals 
are, generally speaking, in reference to 
English politics. That is because the 
views of the majority of the people in 
Ireland, when it is attempted to press 
them upon this House, are encountered, 
not by what I may call an enlightened 
Conservative Opposition, but by the old 
ascendency doctrine, which means no- 
thing less than the preservation of all 
those privileges which we in England re- 
gard as privileges which ought no longer 
to be preserved. 

Mr. BARTON said, he never based 
his argument upon any suggestion of as- 
cendency in Ireland, but on the plain 
grounds of Irish life. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The hon. and 
learned Member is far too accomplished 
a disputant to think of basing his argu- 
ment on ascendency in Ireland, but what 
I am pointing out is that an Irish Con- 
servative takes an entirely different 
point of view from that which is taken 
by Conservatives in this country. The 
hon. and learned Member declares that 
Wednesday afternoons are now being 
systematically wasted in this House, 
and asked why were not gentlemen from 
Ireland content with bringing in a 
general resolution. Well, we know per- 
fectly well what would happen in that 
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case ; the hon. and learned Member for 
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Mid Armagh would have got up and) 


said :— 


‘* Why do not hon. Members bring in a Bill ? 
Let us see how the subject looks when it is 
worked out in its details.”’ 


We know that method of Parliamentary | 
tactics perfectly well. An hon. Member | 
said that he wished Bills of this kind 
brought before the House in order that 
the British electors might see that this 
House is capable and willing to deal 
with Irish questions ; the Bill that we 
are discussing this afternoon is exactly a 
case in point. The hon. and learned 
Member who introduced this Bill re- 
minded the House that similar proposals, | 
if not exactly the same in detail, have 
been brought before the House from the 
days of Mr. Butt, 21 years ago. Last 
week the Member for Manchester ad- 
mitted that it was undeniable that the 
reform of the Grand Jury has been for 
50 years, year after year, brought before 
this House; and this Bill used to be 
called a hardy annual. Here is an ad- 
mitted grievance so gross that gentlemen 
opposite will not venture to divide on 
the Second Reading of the Bill. They 
admit the grievance, and yet for 21 years 
it has been pressed on the attention of 
the House without any effect whatever, 
and unless the House agrees to the pro- 
posal to refer the Bill to a Grand Com- 
mittee this afternoon will be wasted. It 
depends on the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Mid Armagh and his friends 
whether the afternoon shall have been 
wasted or not. The hon. Member for 
Antrim said there was no strong 
measure of support in Irish opinion ; 

well, now, if that were so, can you really 
suppose that all these gentlemen from 
Treland would come forward with pro- 
posals of this kind year after year? The 
argument that the people interested do 
not desire the extension of the franchise 
has been used in reference to every ex- 
tension of the franchise ; but I do not 
believe for one moment that the hon. 

Member will tell me that in the City of 
Londonderry, for instance, there is no 
feeling amongst the population—the 
Catholic population I was going to call 
them—to have the franchise extended. 

The hon. Member was aware, I am 
sure, of the remarkable figures quoted 
by the hon. Member for Kilkenny 


Mr. J. Morley. 


{COMMONS} 
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[in a speech which I should like 
to say was certainly one of the most 
excellent ever addressed to this House. 
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sometimes come from the mouths of babes 
jand sucklings. But will the hon. Mem- 
‘ber for South Antrim believe that in the 
|city of Dublin there are 30,000 names 
on the Parliamentary Register, and only 
6,400 on the Burgess Roll? Is he 
aware that at Limerick there are more 
than 10 times as many names on the 
Parliamentary Register as on the Bur- 
gess Roll? Is it to be conceived that in 
cases of that kind, where the numbers on 
the Parliamentary Roll are out of all 
| Proportion to the numbers on the Bur- 
gess Roll, there is no feeling on the part 
of those on the Parliamentary Roll, who 
are not on the Burgess Roll, of exclu- 
sion! Ireland is no doubt a queer 
country ; but it would be monstrous if 
such exclusion as that should exist with- 
out a feeling on the part of those 
excluded of a desire to remedy the griev- 
ance which has been pointed out. 

Mr. MACARTNEY said, he did not 
push his argument as far as that. He 
was willing to admit that in London- 
derry and other places there was a popu- 
lar feeling in favour of the Bill. But, 
speaking generally, he submitted that 
there was no strong feeling in favour of 
the alterations proposed in the Bill. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The House must 
judge of the probability for themselves. 
Now a word as to the Bill. The hon. 
and learned Member for Mid Armagh 
said it was crude, fragmentary, and 
piecemeal. All Bills are crude, fragmen- 
tary and piecemeal which one desires 
to see rejected. But after comparing 
this Bill, which I have done carefully 
with those more competent than I am to 
discuss the details, I say that, so far 
from being crude, piecemeal, or frag- 
mentary, it is—what I perfectly admit 
we do not always get on Wednesday 
afternoons from Gentlemen below the 
Gangway—a scientific Bill, dealing 
with details most carefully and elabo- 
rately. It is, I am told, excellently 
drafted, and it is such a scheme as the 
Government themselves might bring for- 
ward. There has been no Bill brought 
forward in the House this Session, either 
by the Government or a Private Mem- 
ber, to which the words “ crude, frag- 





mentary, and piecemeal,” could be less 
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justly applied. It supplies a new Local | provisions of the Bill. Reference has 
Government Franchise all over Ireland, | been made during the Debate to the 
primarily for the municipal boroughs, bevy of the Conservative Govern- 
and the broad feature of it is that the|ment in 1892. The Irish Attorney- 
municipal franchise is to go with the) General of that day said the Govern- 
occupation and rating of premises irre-|ment approved of the Bill as far as it 
spective of value and irrespective of the affected the 12 Municipal Boroughs. 
payment of rates actually by the occu-| But then it has been said, the proper 
pier. No doubt one of the most impor- | way to deal with the other places not 
tant provisions is that the occupier’s | | Municipal Boroughs is to deal with 
name is to appear on the rate-book, and | [them in connection with the general re- 
even where he is not rated the occupier, | form of County Government in Ireland. 
but is occupying rated premises. This | Here I would remind the House that 
will do a great deal to assimilate the law | when the right hon. Member for East 
in Ireland to the law in England. The Manchester brought in his Local Gov- 
provision is borrowed direct from the | | ernment Bill, the day after the Attor- 
Poor Rate Assessment Act, which is an | ney-General made that statement, the 
English Act, and which was extended | Bill contained no provision of the kind 
to Parliament for Parliamentary pur-| we proposed in the Municipal Franchise 
poses in 1884. This Bill extends the | | Bill of 1892, or that is proposed in this 
change to the Parliamentary Franchise. | Bill. The Local Government Bill brought 
I can only say I cordially agree with i in by the Conservative Government in 
that proposition. These proposals are | 1892 refused to deal with places outside 
the proposals made by the Government the 12 Municipal Boroughs. Therefore, 
in their Registration Bill of 1893, and | when we are referring to the general 
in the Bill which I myself had the honour | reform of Local Gov ernment, the only 
of bringing forward last year, called the | Party, I venture to say, in the House 
Period of Qualification Bill. They are | who will ever attempt the reform of 
not taken verbatim from these Bills, but | Local Government in Ireland as distinct 
contain the spirit of them. | from the larger and more organic reform 
Mr. BARTON asked whether the | /to which the Liberal Party is pledged, 
right hon. Gentleman meant that the | the only Party to whom local reformers 
franchise given by the Act of 1884 was | may look, is the Party led by the right 
the same as the English franchise. He hon. Gentleman, and he has shown by 
believed it would be found to apply only | the course he took with reference to the 
to the franchise given to municipal cor- | Local Government Bill of 1892, that he, 
porations and only three months’ qualifi- vat all events, does not, when the oppor- 
cation was required. | tunity is presented to him, intend to 
Mr. J. MORLEY: There may be a deal with the question of the 111 outside 
difference either in the occupation or | small towns in the way this Bill desires 
period. But I am afraid I have not | to deal with it, and as to which there 
studied the Bill minutely enough to say. ‘is practical unanimity in the House this 
Generally speaking, however, I believe | afternoon. I need add nothing more, 
that what I have said is true and accu-|except that the Government ‘warmly 
rate. There is one proposal which | approve of the Bill and hope it will go 
makes an important change—it is in the to a Second Reading without a Division. 
concluding Clause of the Bill, which en- As to the subsequent step, I would only 
ables women, married or single, to vote say we thoroughly approve of the pro- 
in local matters. That, of course, is an position of the hon. Member. 
English provision. It is not now the) Sie T. LEA (Londonderry) said, that 
law in Ireland. It is a matter entirely | until the right hon. Gentleman spoke he 
for Irish sentiment to settle. | was under the impression that there was 
Mr. T. M. HEALY was understood ‘complete unanimity with regard to the 
to say it was the law in Kingstown and measure. But he spoke in a “bitter tone 
Blackrock. of the hon. Member who spoke on behalf 
Mr. J. MORLEY: Well, it is a|of the Conservative Members, and he 
matter for Irish sentiment to settle. | ‘heard what he said with regret. If the 
But, so far as the English analogy goes, Bill were to pass unanimously this 
that analogy would be in favour of the Session it could only be by a consensus 
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of opinion that as an abstract theory it 
was right. When a Bill was unanimously 
accepted by the House, was it to be 
referred to the Standing Committee on 
Law? Who was it who prevented this 
and similar measures passing into law ? 
The Government professed to be in favour 
of the Bill, but they took the whole time 
of the House, and prevented them from 
reaching future stages of Bills. He 
wanted to know whether the Govern- 
ment would allow private Members time 
for this and similar Bills, so that these 
discussions on Wednesday afternoons 
might not be wasted and fruitless. 


Motion agreed to. 


*Mr. SPEAKER : The question is that 
the Bill be referred to the Standing 
Committee on Law. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.) : On Wednesday last I pointed out 
grave objections to a similar proposition 
in reference to a Bill which also proposed 
changes in the system of Local Govern- 
ment in Ireland, about which we were 
principally in agreement that something 
should be done. I have not the same 
strenuous and serious objection to make 
to this Bill, which deals with what is 
an admitted grievance, but I venture 
again to enter my protest against the 
course which the Government are now 
apparently habitually driven to accept, 
which is to send measures of a contro- 
versial character, or which may become 
of a controversial character, to be dealt 
with by a body of men who are not 
called together for any such purpose, and 
whose organisation utterly unfits them 
for effectively dealing with controversial 
matters. There was a letter in the Times 
only a day or two ago from one of the 
Chairmen of Grand Committees—the 
right hon. Member for Denbighshire. I 
did not read it myself, but if the contents 
have been rightly represented to me, he 
complained that it was perfectly impos- 
sible for the Chairman to adequately 


order these Grand Committees, or see| 


that the business was rapidly and de- 
corously carried out. That may be, and 
I think is, a small matter when you are 
dealing with technical and comparatively 
non-controversial Bills, but it becomes a 
serious matter when you are dealing with 
Bills of large scope, such as are entrusted 
to the Government to bring in, and 


Sir 7’. Lea. 
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which are hardly ever passed under 
the guidance of a private Member. 
It is quite true that the Bill does not 
present, in any of its main features, a 
large surface of attack ; but all who know 
anything about Ireland must be aware 
that there are always subsidiary points 
which sometimes raise the bitterest con- 
troversy ; and these should not be left 
to the decision of such a tribunal as our 
Grand Committees have proved them- 
selves to be. I do not think it is likely 
that the Bill will pass through the Grand 
Committee absolutely without amend- 
|ment ; but it will be the object of the 
| majority to secure that result ; and look 
at the monstrous injustice that will be 
done if the House be deprived of the 
opportunity of dealing with it on its sub- 
sequent stages. I understand that, if a 
Bill goes through a Grand Committee 
without amendment, the Report stage is 
altogether avoided and the House may 
be asked at once to pass the Third Read- 
ing. I am told that this is what has 
actually happened with regard to one 
Bill of which the details were not dis- 
cussed on the Second Reading ; it has 
gone through the Grand Committee 
without any amendment whatever. The 
result is that this House may be and will 
be called upon to pass the Third Reading 
without having had any opportunity of 
passing a judgment upon the details of 
the Bill. Ido not think this is the way 
in which a large and important question 
like the government of Ireland ought to 
be treated. For these reasons I venture 
to protest on broad grounds against a 
course to which I infer the Government 
are giving their support. I should be 
doing wrong if I remained silent, and if 
I allowed the Motion to pass without 
expressing the general view of policy on 
this particular question which I have 
always strongly entertained. 

Mr. J. MORLEY : As the right hon. 
Gentleman is not going to divide against 
the Motion, which I am glad to hear, | 
need not make more than one or two 
remarks on what has fallen from him. I 
may point out that, if this is not a Bill 
which can be referred with advantage 
to a Grand Committee, it is perfectly 
clear that no Irish Bill ever can be so 
referred. I cannot conceive of any Irish 
Bill coming to and passing through this 
House less bristling with contentious 
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points, or, to use the right hon, Gentle- 
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man’s own phrase, exposing a less surface 
to attack. Therefore, if a Bill of this kind 
cannot go to a Grand Committee, no 
Irish Bill can do that. But what a 
serious position to take—serious, that is, 
from the right hon. Gentleman’s point 
of view, but not from mine—that no 
Irish Bill is to go through the House 
unless it goes through Committee stage 
in the whole House. That would suit 
my view very well, because the result 
would be that not half so many Irish 
Bills would get through the House, and 
that would give support to my contention 
that this House is not capable, from 
want of knowledge, of making good laws 
for Ireland. That proposition would 
receive immense support from the follow- 
ing of the course which the right hon. 
Gentleman’s tactics would involve. 

Mr. BALFOUR: Of course I do not 
accept the conclusion that no Irish Bill 
should be referred to a Grand Committee. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I quite under- 
stand that, but I put it to the right hon. 
Gentleman whether he can imagine any 
sort of Bill which could be less con- 
tentious than this. I can discover in it 
abundant grounds for differences of 
opinion, but nothing like grounds for 
those exasperating contentions with 
which we are familiar upon Irish 
subjects. The right hon. Gentleman is 
right in saying that, if the Bill were to 
pass through the Grand Committee with- 
out amendment, then the House would 
have no further voice in the matter until 
the third reading ; but, if there were any 
serious abuse of the powers of the ma- 
jority in the Grand Committee, any 
tyrannical overriding of the minority, it 
is open to the House to recommit the 
Bill, and it would be in the power of the 
House to discuss every clause in it. I 
think the position taken by the right 
hon. Gentleman is rather dangerous from 
his own point of view, though not at all 
from the point of view of the Home 
Rulers ; but I am glad that he assents 
to this proposal. 

Mr. MACARTNEY said, the Bill was 
only circulated on Monday, and time 
ought to be allowed for its consideration 
by the local authorities interested before 
it was proceeded with by the Grand 
Committee. 


Motion agreed to. 
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JUSTICES OF THE PEACE BILL. 

Mr. H. C. F. LUTTRELL (Devon, 
Tavistock) rose to move the Second 
Reading of this Bill. He said that the 
subject with which it dealt was ad- 
mittedly one of great importance. 
Justices of the Peace had to transact 
a large part of the judicial business of 
the country, and they were also intrusted 
with a comparatively large share of 
administrative work. The constitution 
of the Magisterial Benches was, in the 
opinion of many people, unsatisfactory 
at present. The system under which 
appointments were made was out of 
date. The Lord Chancellor had the 
power of appointing to the Judicial 
Bench both in town and country, but he 
acted in two different ways. For towns 
the appointments were made by the 
Lord Chancellor of the day upon the 
recommendation of men who belonged 
to the Party to which he belonged him- 
self. These recommendations were, in 
fact, made by the wire-pullers of the 
Party which was in Office. Political 
considerations thus affected appoint- 
ments which ought to be free from 
political influences. A man was often 
recommended for appointment as a 
reward for mere pecuniary Party 
services, for the contribution of so much 
money to the funds. Appointments to 
county Benches were now made upon 
the recommendation of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant or upon the recommendation of 
the Member or candidate for a con- 
stituency. Here again Party considera- 
tions entered where they ought not toenter, 
men being appointed on account of their 
political opinions. As long as Lords 
Lieutenant, who were mostly Members 
of the House of Lords, should possess 
the power of recommending persons to 
the Lord Chancellor, so long would Party 
and social considerations enter into this 
question. But people ought to be 
chosen to sit on the Bench on the 
grounds of fitness and capacity. Because 
a man d great wealth, it did not 
follow that he was better qualified to 
discharge the important functions of a 
Justice of the Peace than a man of more 
modest means. Too often under the exist- 
ing system men were appointed, not be- 
cause they were suited to the Bench, but 
because the Bench was supposed to be 
suited to their position. It would be 
remembered that about this time last 
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year a deputation waited upon the Lord 
Chancellor, and asked that his hands 
should be strengthened and that he 
should be allowed to appoint directly to 
the Bench without the intervention of 
the Lord Lieutenant, and the Lord 
Chancellor then said :— 


Justices of 


* That the constitution of the Bench in many 
counties was extremely unsatisfactory and pre- 
judical to the public interest, that Lords Lieu- 
tenant were too much in the hands of the local 
magistrates, and that the present system was in 
many cases virtually one of  co-optation, 
subject to political proclivities.’’ 

He might be told that a change had been 
introduced since that time, but the 
change was not completely satisfactory. 
The Lord Chancellor had now the power 
to appoint directly, it was true, but it 
was impossible for him to make appoint- 
ments which would be satisfactory to all 
the inhabitants of a county. The Lord 
Chancellor was, after all, a Member of 
the Government of the day, and as such, 
it was extremely difficult for him to make 
other than political appointments. In 
his opinion the best way to exclude 
Party considerations from these appoint- 
ments, would be to allow the representa- 
tives of the people in different localities 
to make nominations to the Lord Chan- 
cellor, a power of veto being given to 
him in order that he might prevent men 
from sitting on the Bench who were not 
fitted for the position. The power of 
recommendation ought to rest solely with 
the representatives of the people. Then 
arose the question, which were the best 
local bodies to intrust with this power ? 
It might be argued that the smaller 
bodies ought to be chosen, because they 
were more in touch with the localities 
which they represented. On the other 
hand, it might be thought that it would 
be better to choose a body responsible to 
the whole county in respect of county 
matters. His proposal was that the 
County Council should make nomina- 
tions to the Lord Chancellor, and that 
if the chairman of a District Council 
should send up names to the County 
Council, such names should be considered 
by the County Council for recommenda- 
tion. This would insure the County 


Councils keeping in touch with the wants 
of the districts. He proposed, then, to 
empower the Town and County Councils 
to make the nominations, and the Bill 
provided for the formation of committees, 


Mr. H. C. F. Luttrell. 
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to be called “‘ Nominating Coumnittees,” 
and to consist of not less than four 
and not more than ten Councillors. 
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Upon these Committees would be the 


Chairmen of County Councils and 
Mayors of Town Councils, and it would 
be the business of the nominating Com- 
mittees to nominate men who were suit- 
able for the positions of justices of 
the peace. The Lord Chancellor would 
have the power to veto any unsuitable 
person, but neither he nor the Lord 
Lieutenant would be able to place on the 
Bench any man who was not nominated 
by the representatives of the people in 
their district. The Bill proposed to 
remove any Magistrate who had not 
attended once in the year, unless within 
twelve months he furnished a sufficient 
excuse for such non-attendance to the 
Lord Chancellor. It was further pro- 
posed to entirely abolish the property 
qualification, and he thought both sides 
would agree that it ought to be abolished 
in all these appointments. Men should 
be chosen, not because of the amount of 
property they possessed, but because of 
their hearts and brains, and because 
they were people who were considered 
best able to manage the affairs of their 
localities, or perform the functions 
attaching to the position of a justice of 
the peace. It was not work which re- 
quired any great ability, but it did re- 
quire that those who performed it should 
be men possessed of common sense, fair- 
minded, and of good, sound judgment. 
Again, what they required to have on 
their benches were men of all classes of 
society. The fault of their system to» 
day was that the justices did not repre- 
sent all classes. They were too much of 
one class. They had got the Bench full 
of the land-owning class, with only a few 
tradesmen, who had been appointed 
lately. What they wanted were men of 
all classes, and they might depend upon 
it the Bench would not be sufficiently 
respected by the people of the country, 
and be in touch with the feelings, wants, 
and desires of the masses of the people 
until this change was brought about. He 
did not make any accusations against 
the present justices of the peace. He 
believed they were men who were faith- 
fully doing their duty, and giving up a 
large amount of their valuable time in 
order that they might devote attention 
to the administration of the judicial 
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affairs of the country. He thought they 
ought to be proud that they had men 
who were willing to give up so much of 
their time at no expense to the country. 
But he contended that on account of the 
position of these men they were not able 
to look at questions in the same way as 
many of the humbler people of the 
country could. A man, for instance, 
who was a great sportsman, would be 
rather apt to look upon poaching as too 
great an offence. Many of their justices 
regarded the matters which were brought 
before them with, perhaps, too narrow a 
view. They wanted on the Bench not 
only the landowners of the country, but 
the tradesmen of the country, not only 
people belonging to one church, but 
people of different views as to religion, 
so that when questions came up they 
might be looked at, not with one set of 
eyes alone, but that many sets of eyes 
and different views might be brought to 
bear upon the consideration of the 
matters arising. If their Benches were 
now more representative of the people 
they would, he was convinced, be more 
highly respected by the people, and it 
was because he was anxious to make 
the Bench more in touch with the 
people, and more widely composed 
of men of different opinions and 
views that he had no __ hesitation 
in submitting this Bill for the considera- 
tion of the House, and he hoped they 
should pass it. 

Mr. A. J. WILLIAMS (Glamorgan, 
S.) supported the Bill. In Committee on 
the Local Government Bill of 1888, he 
observed, he moved an Amendment 
which proposed substantially to give the 
nominations for Justices of the Peace 
in counties to the County Councils. He 
entirely agreed with his hon. Friend 
that the modification of that proposal 
adopted in the Bill—namely, that though 
the nomination should be made by the 
County Council, the work of selection, 
should be entrusted to a Committee of 
the County Council, was a very desirable 
one. The Amendment he moved in 1888 
was really disinterred from a Bill brought 
in more than 50 years previously. It 
was, substantially, an original clause in 
the Municipal Corporations Bill of 1836, 
as brought in by Lord John Russell. It 
was defeated in the House of Lords, but 
as far back as the time when the Liberal 
Government proposed to reform their 
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municipal corporations, that democratic 
proposal was introduced by Lord John 
Russell that the County Council for any 
borough should nominate as many per- 
sons as it thought fit, to be placed on the 
Commission of the Peace for the borough. 
His hon. Friend had referred to the very 
important new departure which had 
been made upon the Resolution of this 
House by the Lord Chancellor. During 
the last two or three years most Members, 
he had no doubt, had been called upon 
more or less to take some part in refer- 
ence to the work of selection by the Lord 
Chancellor, and he was bound to say that 
anything more invidious than that duty 
he did not think it possible to conceive, 
nor, in his opinion, could there be a 
position so unsatisfactory as the present 
position of the Lord Chancellor with 
reference to these appointments. He 
had to rely, more or less, upon informa- 
tion which he could not test, he had to 
rely to a great extent upon the sugges- 
tions and information afforded him by 
the Party to which he belonged. He did 
not think that was the way in which 
they should go about the selection to 
these important judicial posts. They had, 
therefore, to consider what, with refer- 
ence to the great democratic movement 
which had taken place in their local 
government, was the best course to be 
adopted. During the last five years it 
had been his privilege to be a Member 
of the Committee of the County Council 
of Glamorganshire. That Committee 
was entrusted with the framing of a 
scheme of education, under the Inter- 
mediate Education Act, for the whole 
county. Under that Act the County 
Council Committee was composed of 
three nominated members appointed by 
the County Council and two appointed 
by the Government. The Government 
of the day was Conservative at the time 
of the formation of this Committee, and 
they put on two Conservative Members. 
The Committee sat five years, doing 
most important work, and his experience 
had been that a Committee of that sort, 
acting under a grave sense of responsi- 
bility, whatever its political opinions 
might be, came to the discharge of those 
duties under that sense of responsi- 
bility, and would discharge them with- 
out reference to political leanings. 
A Committee of the County Council 
would, he believed, do admirable service 
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in obtaining information, and ultimately 
in nominating those who should be put 
upon the Bench. He was convinced, 
after careful consideration, that this ex- 
pedient would be of the greatest possible 
service to the Lord Chancellor. A 
change in the present system could not 
be long delayed, and he commended the 
present proposal as worthy of the con- 
sideration of the House. The only way 
in which they could avoid the exercise 
of political and social influence in the 
appointmentof Magistrates was to devolve 
the duty of nomination, as well as of 
selection, upon the responsible repre- 
sentatives of the people. Then they 
would have the primary element of a 
proper unpaid magistracy—a representa- 
tion of all classes without reference to 
position and without reference to pro- 
perty qualification. He could not con- 
clude without bearing his personal 
testimony to the manner in which, under 
most serious difficulties, the Lord Chan- 
Chancellor had endeavoured, at all 
events in the County of Glamorgan, to 
make a selection which represented all 
classes ; and there could not be a more 
conspicuous instance of success upon the 
Petty Sessional Bench than the appoint- 
ments made from among the working 
men of that county. In supporting this 
Bill he was adopting a_self-denying 
course, because the effect of the first 
section would be that he would cease to 
be a Magistrate. But he frankly admitted 
that he did not feel he was fitted to be 
a Magistrate, and he would gladly be 
relieved of what was to him an unpleasant 
duty. 

Mr. J. GRANT LAWSON (York, 
N.R., Thirsk) rose to move that the Bill 
be read a second time on this day six 
months. Ifa Bill of this character was 
required, it ought, he thought, to be 
brought in by someone of very consider- 
able legal qualifications, and he did not 
think the gentlemen whose names were 
on the back of the Bill possessed those 
qualifications. The hon. Gentleman who 
moved the Second Reading stated that the 
Bench at present was in an unsatisfactory 
condition, buthe did not give one instance 
where the administration of justice by the 
local Bench was opposed by the people 
of the district. Hon. gentlemen seemed 
to consider that the Lord Chancellor 
acted only on the advice of wirepullers. 
But the Lord Chancellor was not bound 
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to accept the recommendation of the 
Lord Lieutenant. There was no reaSon 
why every parish meeting in England 
should not send a list of names to the 
Lord Chancellor. Both the mover and 
the seconder poured unlimited praise on 
the present state of things; and yet 
they sought to abolish the whole system. 
He agreed with the mover that magis- 
trates were discharging their duties 
faithfully, and that politics ought not to 
enter into the question of their appoint- 
ment. Butthe hon. Member’s manner 
of carrying out his desire was most 
singular. The Lord Chancellor was a 
political officer ; but he was an officer of 
immense dignity, and the officer least 
likely to be influenced by political con- 
siderations in discharging most impor- 
tant functions. The Bill divided itself 
into three parts; and the principle of 
the Bill was so much involved in each 
that it would be impossible to make it 
acceptable by amendment. The first 
part of the Bill disqualified any Magis- 
trate who, without due and sufficient 
cause, did not attend once a year to his 
duties. He was not indisposed to agree 
with that condition. Such an arrange- 
ment would give a man an opportunity 
of retiring gracefully from a position 
which possibly he did not seek. But the 
whole Bill proposed to restrict the power 
of the Lord Chancellor. He believed 
that the deputation to the Lord Chan- 
cellor last year desired to.set his hands 
free in the exercise of his authority, but 
this Bill tied his hands. The second 
part of the Bill prevented the Lord 
Chancellor from appointing anybody 
except those who had been nominated 
by a Committee of the County Council. 
The Lord Chancellor, however, had the 
power of vetoing the nomination. That 
was not trusting the people. Of all the 
methods of nominating magistrates the 
proposal of this Bill surely was the 
worst. There were political parties in 
every County Council, and they had 
seen cases where a party with a 
majority of only one or two had 
made nominations to public offices 
entirely from its own side. One 
or two illustrations had been affor- 
ded very recently. He fancied that, 
when that Committee was nomi- 
nated by some of the County Councils, 
they would nominate persons only of 
their own views, and they alone had the 
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slightest chance of being made magis- 
trates. The third portion of the Bill 
dealt with the qualification of magis- 
trates. He was not altogether anxious 
to fight against that particular part of 
the Bill. He was no great believer in 
property qualifications; but, on the 
other hand, he was not altogether op- 
posed to the property qualification. To 
have a competency was, at any rate, 
likely to indicate a person who would 
be impartial, and who would be in- 
corruptible. He did not deny that men 
without any such competency were per- 
fectly honest and straightforward, just 
and fair-minded ; but he did not believe 
anyone would contend that, if a man 
possessed nothing, he was the more likely 
to make an impartial Judge than if he 
had property of his own. He should 
prefer to hear some sounder reasons for 
interfering with the present condition 
of affairs than had been adduced; and 
certainly he should like to hear the 
views of the Government. It was a 
question of the greatest importance, 
because politics should be left out of 
account in the appointment of Magis- 
trates. 

Mr. J. A. RENTOUL (Down, E.) 
formally seconded the Motion. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby): 
The first statement I have to make with 
reference to this Bill is that I have 
received to-day from the Lord Chan- 
cellor, who is probably a better judge 
than I am of this subject, an intimation 
that he is favourable to it. What is the 
position which the hon. Member has 
taken up with reference to this matter ? 
This Bill contains three propositions. 
One is that magistrates who do not 
attend to their magisterial duties should 
be removed from the Roll. The 
hon. Member does not object to that 
proposal ; and there are other assemblies 
besides magistrates who do not attend 
very often unless it is on a question 
in which they are interested. I refer to 
an Assembly not very far removed from 
ourown. In many counties there is never 
a great attendance of magistrates except 
when there is some place to give away. 
Then I have observed that all the magis- 
trates who do not attend on other occa- 
sions, say, when there is a Chief Constable 
to be appointed, put in an appearance. 
That is a scandal which ought to be 
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removed, and the men who hold these 
high judicial appointments ought not 
to become in public opinion mere walking 
gentlemen on the stage. I go to another 
point ; and that is the qualification. I 
do not understand that the hon. Member 
objects to the removal of the qualification. 
He says men who possess nothing are 
not persons who would be very fitted to 
be magistrates. What does he mean by 
“nothing”? Does he mean that the 
necessary qualification is to be a qualifi- 
cation of real property, and that every- 
one who has no real property of a certain 
amount is a person who has “ nothing” ? 
I cannot understand why a man-who has 
£100 earned by weekly wages should not 
be capable of becoming a magistrate. 
Why is it to be property of a particular 
description? Ido not want to have a 
man in receipt of relief a magistrate, but 
the class of magistrate in a county should 
be a magistrate who represented all 
classes of the community. That is the 
important point. There is nothing more 
injurious to the administration of justice 
than—I can speak from long experi- 
ence—a prevalent belief that the admin- 
istration of justice in the counties is 
confined exclusively to one class of the 
community. That belief has a most in- 
jurious effect on the public mind, and 
though I know and believe that the 
magistrates do their duty in all respects, 
it is a prejudice against them that they 
only represent one particular class of the 
community. I remember in old days, 
when Sir James Graham was at the 
Home Office, he stated in this House 
that it was found necessary, in conse- 
quence of public opinion in the country 
on the subject, to provide that all con- 
victions under the Game Laws should 
receive a special review of the Home 
Office. Why? Because he knew from 
public opinion that no _ convictions 
under the Game Laws were enforced 
in consequence of the magistrates 
being confined to ‘one particular class 
of the community. That is a great 
objection, and when you have a respon- 
sible Lord Chancellor, he ought to have 
the liberty to appoint persons of all 
classes of the community whom he thinks 
fitted for the Magistracy, apart altogether 
from a special qualification in any par- 
ticular class of property. On that 
ground, therefore, I do not see that any 
objection whatever can be taken to those 
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two parts of the Bill. Then it is said 
that the recommendations coming from 
the Lord Chancellor should go through 
the local authority. That is a very im- 
meee part of the Bill. There have 
proposals made for elective magis- 
trates. I have always been against 
them. It would be a very evil principle 
to introduce in this country; but I 
have said that in my opinion an 
election of the character proposed in 
this Bill would be a very proper 
election. Let us consider what 
is the position of the Lord Chancellor at 
present. It is quite true that he is not 
bound to receive or to act on the nomi- 
nation of the Lord Lieutenant. That is 
absolutely necessary. The history of the 
nominations of the Lord Lieutenants in 
many counties is such as to have unques- 
tionably, in present and past generations, | 
excluded to a great degree from the) 
Magistracy, persons who belonged to all 
classes and all creeds. It is useless to 
deny the fact that in a great many cases 
the appointments have been made of 
those belonging to one creed, to one 
class, and to one political opinion. That 
may be denied, but the denial would be 
contrary to the experience of anyone 
who knows the country life of this 
country. It is quite true that the Lord 
Chancellor is not bound by those recom- 
mendations ; he may go outside them. 
But to whom is he to go? The Lord 
Chancellor has not the local knowledge, 
and therefore he is obliged to rely on 
recommendations that are made to him, 
not always very trustworthy. I suppose 
hon. Members know the kind of pressure 
under which Members of Parliament are 
placed in order to recommend persons 
who are political supporters in the 
counties, of whom they themselves know 
very little. That is the source of infor- 
mation which the hon. Gentleman 
describes as wire-pulling; but the pre- 
sent system is more exposed to wire- 
pulling than any system you can 
conceive. I hope we shall get rid of 
that, just as we have got rid of recom- 
mendations by hon. Members for places 
—a source of great evil to the men who 
had to make them. I should like to see 
the recommendations to the Magistracy 
put beyond the reach of hon. Members 
on both sides of the House. What does 
this Bill recommend? It recommends 
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should vouch to the Lord Chancellor 
for the men whom they think are fitted 
for such a position. What can be more 
reasonable or sound than such a principle 
as that? They are the men who know the 
persons. Prima facie, they exercise that 
responsibility, not privately or secretly, 
but in the face of day; and the Chair- 
man of the County Council and the Com- 
mittee are responsible, in the presence of 
their constituencies and of the locality 
generally in which they live, for 
the recommendations they make. It 
is quite true that in many County 
Councils there is a political predomi- 
nance—a political predominance of which 
Gentlemen opposite have no reason to 
complain. But I have faith in local 
government of this character, and I do 
not believe that County Councils will 
abuse that power. They will use it in 
the presence of people who know what 


| they are doing, and they wil! vouch to 


the Lord Chancellor men who from their 
position and their character are likely to 
be good and worthy magistrates. Surely 
that is a much better system than any 
that at present exists. It is better than 
the sole recommendation of the Lord 
Lieutenant, of which nobody knows any- 
thing. It is far better than the private 
representations to which the Lord Chan- 
cellor must now necessarily have recourse 
in the nomination of magistrates. You 
will have responsible local authorities 
sending in lists of gentlemen to the Lord 
Chancellor. The Lord Chancellor is not 
bound to appoint everybody who is there 
nominated, and I myself a n not disposed 
to support the proposal that the Lord 
Chancellor should be limited to those 
nominations ; the discretion of the Lord 
Chancellor ought to be unlimited. It is 
very desirable the Lord Chancellor should 
not be responsible only to the local 
bodies, but that he should preserve his 
present responsibility, which is a re- 
sponsibility to the Executive of Parlia- 
ment. Therefore I recommend my hon. 
Friends who are promoting this Bill to 
alter the measure in that respect. But 
if you are to have a commending autho- 
rity, how can you have a better one than 
the responsible local body, whether in a 
county or a borough? What objection 
is there to such a proposal? The hon. 
and learned Member said that if the 
county Members had had sufficient notice 
they would have come down to oppose 
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the Bill. On what ground are they|men who have the best means of know- 
going to oppose it? Because they think | ing and of exercising that responsibility 
magistrates who do not attend are people | in the face of day and of the community 
who ought to be supported in their|/in which the magistrates are to ad- 
present position? Because they will minister justice. The Lord Chancellor, 
have nobody on the Bench who has not so far from feeling that the proposal is 
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got a real property qualification ? 

“*Me. JAMES LOWTHER (Kent, | 
Thanet): It is not so now. 

Sm W. HARCOURT: What is not 

so? 

*Mr. JAMES LOWTHER: It is not | 
now confined to a real property qualifica- 
tion. 


Sim W. HARCOURT : What do you | *Mr. 
Can | field, Hallam) said, the right hon. Gen- 


call a real property qualification ? 





‘any impeachment “of his authority, so 
‘far from feeling that it makes his task 
more difficult, feels it would be in prin- 
‘ciple one that will assist him very much 
in the performance of his duties. Under 
such circumstances I, on the part of the 


| Government, give a hearty support to 


STUART -WORTLEY (Shef- 


aman who gets two guineas a week as | | tleman, as the Leader of a great Party, 


wages become a county magistrate! I) 
know men who were as fit as ay man to 
be on the Bench, and the only reason 
why they were not appointed was that | 


Bill of Clause 13. 


| would not consent to the inclusion in the 
If that was gone, 
‘what was left of the operative part of 
the Bill? What was there now in the 


they had not the qualification now re- | present law to prevent a Town Council 


quired. Is it intended by this qualifica- 
tion to keep such men off the Bench? | 
think the present disqualification ought 
to be removed. I cannot understand 
what it is county gentlemen oppose. Is 


it the fitness of the County Council to | 


recommend men for appointment? I 
should have thought, after the experience 
they have had, that they would have had 
confidence in their County Councils. I 
certainly can answer for the boroughs. 
They have confidence in their Councils. 
Those Councils know their fellow-citizens, 
and they are far better able than any- 
body else, than any Lord Lieutenant, 
than any Member of Parliament, than 
any private individual, to tender to the 
Lord Chancellor counsels he ought to 
have in selecting men as magistrates. 
I therefore entirely resent what the 


hon. and learned Member  said— 
namely, that we are weakening 
the position of the responsible 


magistrates to administer justice in this 
country. On the contrary, in my opinion, 
we are taking the proper measures to see 
that the fittest men are appointed magis- 
trates. We are not doing anything to 
introduce a political element into the 
question ; we are making the best possi- 
ble provision against it. We leave the 
responsibility where it now is—viz., upon 
the Lord Chancellor, who is the highest 
executive judicial officer in the country ; 
and as to the advice and the informa- 
tion he is to have on the subject, we 
recommend that that should rest with 





_or a County Council from making nomi- 


nations? Those who had experience in 
these matters knew perfectly well that 
unoflicially, and, indeed, sometimes 
openly and with all the appearance of 
official action, such nominations were 
made. His purpose was to show that 
the evils produced by such nominations 
were quite as great as the evils produced 
by private recommendations usually 
sought in these cases. He knew of a 
case in which, on the Lord Chancellor 
seeking to make appointments in a 
borough, it was decided locally to place 
the thing on what was called a non- 
political footing, and, accordingly a joint 
list was was agreed upon; the Liberals 
nominated their men, and the Conserva- 
tives theirs. One of the Parties—the 
Liberals—did not select their best men, 
and would not contend they selected 
their best men, and the result was that 
better men were put on the Bench than 
the Liberal Party had themselves recom- 
mended. Ifthe recommendations were 
made by representative bodies chosen, as 
they must be chosen in the present day, 
upon political grounds, it stood to 
reason that the nominations must 
be made, and would be made, as 
a reward of zealous political services. 
Suppose that a County Council had 
a certain political party in a clear 
majority, did anyone suppose that when 
there was a chance of making nomina- 
tions to the Lord Chancellor, and active 
political men put forward their claims, 
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the majority of the Council would dare 
to disregard those claims? Speaking to 
a deputation in November, 1893, the 
present Lord Chancellor said that names 
had been put before him by Members of 
Parliament of those who were grossly 
unfitted to be put on the Judicial Bench. 
The nominations were avowedly made 
on political grounds, and made by re- 
sponsible persons, such as Members of 
Parliament. Was it contended that a 
Member of Parliament was less responsi- 
ble than a County Council ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT: I venture to 
say he knows less about the matter than 
a County Council. 

*Mr. STUART-WORTLEY undertook 
to say that was not so. A County 
Council was subject to, and was swayed 
by, motives which were often more likely 
to mislead it than the motives which, 
according to the Lord Chancellor, misled 
Members of Parliament in making the 
recommendations. Of course the Lord 
Chancellor was in favour of the Bill. 
Why? Because the action of his Party 
had placed him in a very ridiculous and 
humiliating position, and burdened him 
with duties which no Lord Chancellor 
could be expected to discharge. It had 
been said there was positive evidence 
that these political recommendations had 
resulted in disaster. They had the 
actual placing on the Bench of men who 
were not fitted to be there. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: I made no 
such statement. 

*Mr. STUART-WORTLEY (referring 
to his notes) said, he was obliged to say 
the Lord Chancellor only stated that such 
men were recommended. No case could 
be shown of a Lord Lieutenant having 
recommended a man who had been con- 
victed of an indictable offence, as was 
admitted to have happened in the 
case of one of these political recom- 
mendations to the Lord Chancellor. 
The Bill was not honest enough to pro- 
pose direct popular election to the 
Magistracy, but it was none the less 
bad, because it would bring about popular 
election in substance if not in form. 
There was nothing in the Bill, forinstance, 
to prevent a political majority, politically 
elected on a local public body, from 
nominating themselves to the Bench as 
Magistrates. It was said that at 
present Lords Lieutenant made ap- 


pointments to the Bench solely on 
Mr. Stuart Wortley. 
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political grounds. That he denied. 
What would be said by hon. Gentlemen 
opposite if he were to contend that the 
Lords Lieutenant appointed men of one 
political party because men could not 
be found in the other political party who 
were fit to sit on the Bench? And yet 
one statement was not less ridiculous 
than the other. Personally, he had no 
desire to fight hard for the retention of 
the property qualification; but there 
was something to be said in its favour. 
There were other things besides popular 
election, which conferred representative 
character, and one of these was the 
possession of property, which gave not 
only a representative character, but an 
interest in local affairs. However, if it 
were not going to be laid down by the 
Bill that the Lord Chancellor was not to 
be allowed to go outside the nominations 
of the local authority, it did not become 
necessary to fight so hard for the pro- 
perty qualification. To sum up, his 
objections to the Bill were that it would 
stereotpye and perpetuate the system of 
nomination on political grounds ; that 
while it would give the preponderance of 
nominations to one political party, it 
made no provision to bring that pre- 
ponderance to an end after the lapse of 
time; and that it made no provision 
either for the representation of political 
minorities on the Bench, which the pro- 
motion of the Bill professed to be the 
object they had at heart. 

Mr. CYRIL DODD (Essex, Maldon) 
was glad to hear the statement from the 
other side that politics should have 
nothing to do with appointments to the 
County Benches. That was what the 
Liberal Party had been striving for for 
many years ; but unfortunately politics 
had had a great deal to do with the ap- 
pointments to the County Benches, with 
the result that when the present Govern- 
ment came into power only from 8 to 
10 per cent. of the Magistrates in England 
and Wales belonged to the Liberal Party. 
The hon. Member for the Hallam Division 
of Sheffield said he was anxious that the 
minority, whatever it might be, should 
have representation on the County 
Benches. The Liberal Party were also 
anxious that that should be the case. But 
what had been the state of things in the 
past? It had not been a question of minor- 
ity of the majority, but simply a question 
of the politics of the Lord Lieutenant. 
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He was sorry to say, that as a general 
rule, it was hopeless for anyone to ex- 
pect a nomination to the county bench 
unless he was of the same political Party 
as the Lord Lieutenant. He was, there- 
fore, glad to hear in the House a general 
consensus of opinion that the fitness of a 
person, and not his politics, ought to in- 
fluence the Lord Lieutenant in nomi- 
nating him a magistrate; and he was 
also pleased to find that the property 
qualification had apparently no defender 
in any quarter of the House. He pointed 
out that there was a very considerable 
difference between the modes in which 
magistrates were appointed in the boroughs 
and in the counties. In boroughs there 
was no property qualification, and the 
appointments were made by the Lord 
Chancellor, who sometimes, but not 
generally, paid attention to the wishes 
of the Town Councils. In the counties 
the nominations were made by the Lords 
Lieutenant, and there was a property 
qualification of either an income of £100 
a year from freehold or long leasehold 
land, or the occupancy for two years of 
a house which was assessed for the In- 
habited House Duty of £100 a year. 
Therefore, while in the boroughs justice 
could be administered by men of all 
classes, in the counties no one could ad- 
minister it but persons of considerable 
social position. The promoters of the 
Bill contended it was a good thing to 
have justice administered in counties and 
boroughs by men of all classes, if proper 
men in all classes could be found to do 
it. The Bill had, therefore, four main 
propositions—first, the abolition of nomi- 
nations by the Lord Lieutenant ; second, 
empowering local authorities to nomi- 
nate ; third, the removal of the property 
qualification ; and, fourth, the removal 
from the Bench of gentlemen who did 
not take the trouble to attend. With 
regard to the third proposition, he did 
not think there was any one in the 
House who would venture to say that a 
property qualification was the sole quali- 
fication necessary in a man to administer 
justice. What really was required in a 
magistrate was a sense of justice and a 
determination to do right, and if that 
could be combined with some knowledge 
of the law, a perfect magistrate would 
be obtained. He thought the Bill on 
the whole an excellent measure, and he 
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was prepared to give it his heartiest 


support. 

Sir H. FLETCHER (Sussex, Lewes) 
said, that as one who had been a county 
magistrate for 35 years, and a member 
of the County Council since its forma- 
tion, he must take exception to some of 
the remarks of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. The County Council would 
not, in his opinion, be a proper body to 
entrust with the nomination or the re- 
commendation to the Lord Chancellor of 
gentlemen who should be justices of the 
peace. He would point out that there 
was in existence a body which in his own 
county sent to the Lord Lieutenant, or 
to the Lord Chancellor, the names of 
persons qualified to act as magistrates. 
In Sussex it had been the practice 
during many years for the chairman of 
the petty sessional division to send in the 
names of gentlemen whom he knew— 
and there were none in a better position 
to know—to possess the proper qualifi- 
cations for a justice of the peace. Some 
months ago he, as chairman of his own 
petty sessional division, sent in the 
names of three gentleman to the Lord 
Chancellor—two of them Conservatives 
and one a Liberal. The Lord Chan- 
cellor placed upon the commission of the 
peace one gentleman holding Conserva- 
tive principles, and one holding Liberal 
principles, whose name he himself person- 
ally sent in, struck out the name of his 
other Conservative friend, and placed ona 
gentleman belonging to the Liberal Party. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: That is co- 
optation. 

Sir H. FLETCHER retorted that it 
might be co-optation, but he was per- 
fectly satisfied with the arrangement 
that had been made. He objected to 
the County Council being the nominat- 
ing body, because, in his opinion, they 
had quite enough to do at the present 
time ; while, with regard to the idea of 
placing working men on the commission 
of the peace, from his long experience of 
country life as a magistrate, he was 
satisfied there were very few bond fide 
working men who would be able to find 
the time for the duties. He knew many 
men who had to come up to attend Com- 
mittees on some 33 days during the year. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer might 
think he spoke as an old Tory, but he 
was not that in the least. He was 
ready to go with the times so long as 
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the times advanced steadily and did not 
make any too radical change. But the 
present Bill was a most extreme measure. 
The property qualification ought to be 
supported. What would happen if 
there were on a County Council a large 
preponderance of the temperance party, 
and they recommended the placing on 
the commission only those who supported 
temperance views? The Bill was bad 
in its main principle, and he should con- 
sider it his duty to give it every opposi- 
tion in his power. 

*Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Frank Lockwoop, York) said, that if 
the friends of this Bill had been anxious 
to obtain some arguments in its favour, 
they could not have found anything 
that would more heartily satisfy them 
than the very frank speech of the hon. 
and gallant Member. He had let the 
House into the secrets of the petty 
sessional division over which, no doubt, 
he very admirably presided in the 
county of Sussex. He had the honesty 
to tell the House the condition of things 
in this particular division. Now, it might 
be impertinent to inquire into details, 
but he might assume there were, at any | 
rate, a fair proportion of Tories upon 
that Bench, and that every now and 
again, just for the sake of appearances, 
they let in a Liberal. But how did they 
get him in? Why, it was a little club. 
These gentlemen considered when they 
met at Petty Sessions— 
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‘* Now who would be a pleasant fellow to have 
amongst as a Justice of the Peace? Shall it be 
A or shall it be B? B is a Liberal, but still he 
is a good fellow ; let’s have him,”’ 


and so the little matter was arranged. 
And this was how justice was adminis- 
tered in the petty sessional division of 
Sussex over which the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman presided! Surely he must 
admit that, except under very special 
circumstances that must be connected 
with the hon. and gallant Gentleman’s 
presidency, such a system would be very 
likely to prove a failure. 

Sm H. FLETCHER (interposing) 
reminded the learned Solicitor General 
that the system, as he had said, obtained 
in the whole county, and not merely in 
his own district. And as to only now 
and then letting in a Liberal, they had 
= difficulty in finding any Liberals 
at all. 
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*Sirn FRANK LOCKWOOD said, that 
was because they could not find them 
with the property qualification. They 
either did not live, these unfortunate 
people, in sufficiently highly-rated houses, 
or they had not got £100 a year from 
lands and buildings, or they were not 
good fellows. It turned out, too, that 
this was a bigger .club than he had 
thought, because it was not only attached 
to one petty sessional division, but was 
a big county club. The hon. and gallant 
Gentleman said this was a terrible 
Radical measure. It would probably 
surprise the hon. and gallant Member to 
know that in 1835 a provision that the 
appointment of borough Magistrates 
should rest with the Town Council—not 
with the Lord Chancellor—was included 
in a Bill brought before Parliament in 
that year, and no doubt hon. Gentle- 
men opposite would at once appreciate 
why it did not become law. It was 
rejected by the House of Lords. 
Lord John Russell, in dealing with the 
Lords’ Amendments on September 7th, 
1835, made a speech in which he pointed 
out that the House of Commons, in the 
last Debate on the subject, approved, by 
a large majority, that the power of nomi- 
nation should be in the hands of Town 
Councils, but this proposal did not 
become law because the House of Lords 
rejected it. Yet the hon. Member was 
surprised that such a proposal should be 
made. He respected the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman for having the courage 
of his convictions, but what real grounds 
could he advance for retaining a property 
qualification? There was no property 
qualification in Scotland for the elec- 
tion of Justices either in borough or 
county. There was no property qualifi- 
cation required for the post of Her 
Majesty’s Judges. Then why should it be 
persevered inin the present instance in this 
part only of the United Kingdom, when, 
as he was confident the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman must admit, it operated in 
many cases very disadvantageously for 
the public good in preventing men who 
were otherwise fitted for the position 
from taking their place on the magisterial 
bench ? 

*Mr. JAMES LOWTHER said, he 
thought the hon. and learned Member 
had scarcely convinced the House that 
there was any demand for the Bill. He 
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admitted that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had no great difficulty in show- 
ing that the present state of the law 
with respect to the appointment of 
magistrates was eminently unsatisfactory, 
and certainly nobody would be concerned 
to defend, in every detail, the existing 
system. The right hon. Gentleman had 
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the bench but in the dock. Another 
and more remarkable case still had 
been quoted, in which a person, who first 
made his appearance in Court in that 
particular part to which he had referred, 
was aman whose nomination had been 
declined by the Lord Lieutenant of the 
county, and who had been appointed 
over the head of the Lord Lieutenant at 


come to his knowledge in connection |the dictation of the hon. Member for 
with partisan appointments, but it cer-| Peterborough and his friends. Those 
tainly should be recognised that those | facts, he thought, went far to prove the 
abuses, relevant as they might be toa) statement of the Chancellor: of the 
remote period, could hardly be validly | Exchequer that the present system was 
urged in relation to the present time, so far, | eminently unsatisfactory. Then, as to the 
at any rate, as Lords Lieutenant were con-| system proposed by the Bill, that a 
cerned. Now, as to the property quali-| popularly elected local body should be the 
fication, he was free to confess that he | authority for recommending persons for 
did not see that any very great advan- | nomination to the Bench, they had 
tage was to be secured by retaining it as| recently had some evidence in London 
it at present existed, vet he believed that | how a popularly elected body set about to 
in many instances a property qualification | discharge its judicial duties. He would 
might fairly, and with advantage, be en- | not go into details of any particular case, 
forced in spirit in the appointment of|but it had been indubitably proved 
Justices, a qualification which, under! before the High Court that, at any 
38 and 39 Vic., cap. 54, was nojrate, one leading member of the local 
longer confined, as the Chancellor of the | body to which he had alluded, entered 
Exchequer had inadvertently stated, to|into a back parlour conspiracy and into 
that of real estate. He said just now/|collusion with one of the parties to a 
that the present state of things was | suit which it had to judicially determine. 
eminently unsatisfactory, and they had/|If recent experience had taught them 
recently had proof of the fact. They | one fact more plainly than another, it 
had witnessed the spectacle of the Lord | was that popularly elected local bodies 
Chancellor being practically mobbed in|—elected as they were amidst all the 
his own official] room in connection with controversies of partisan disputes inse- 
this matter, and of a deputation who) parably connected with such elections— 
pressed upon him receiving a well-| were ipso facto disqualified for such a 





deserved snubbing at his hands. He was 
not surprised at the Lord Chancellor 
being reluctant to receive advice tendered 
to him in such a fashion, though, unfor- 
tunately, he virtually accepted and acted 
upon it in too many instances. What was 
the result of the reluctant compliance of 
the Lord Chancellor with the suggestions 
which were conveyed to him in this; 
disrespectful and dictatorial manner !| 
Cases had been 





mentioned more, 
than once in the House in which men | 
appointed through this dictation made 
their first appearance in Court, not on 
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duty as the Bill sought to impose upon 
them. Heremembered that in 1867 the 
then Lord Chancellor—Lord Chelmsford 
—laid down a rule for his own guidance 
in those matters, to the effect that, in 
consequence of a Vote of that House, 
he would not appoint any borough 
magistrates unless he had, beforehand, 
the approval of the Town Council. Now, 
he thought at that time that that was a 
monstrous decision for the Lord Chan- 
cellor to arrive at, and he did not conceal 
his opinion. The result was that several 
thoroughly qualified gentlemen upon a list 
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equally representative of both Parties, 
whose names he had presented to the Lord | 
Chancellor for nomination to a borough | 
bench withdrew their consent to serve. He | 
could conceive nothing less calculated to 
conduce to the dignity of the magisterial 
bench than that its members should have 
to pass through the ordeal of an indirect 
popular election, and have their claims 
and qualifications openly canvassed, in 
no reserved terms, before a popularly 
elected local body. That, in his opinion, 
was the most objectionable part of the | 
Bill. They had been told that under 
this Bill all classes would be represented 
on the Bench. What actual foundation | 
was there for such an allegation? Did 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer under- 
take to assure them that the popularly 
elected local bodies should so set to 
work as to accept for nomination 
persons of all classes! What had 
heen the general experience as to the | 
election of Aldermen of Municipal 
Corporations all over the Kingdom? 
There had been one point which almost | 
all those elections had in common, | 
namely, that, while Party influences were 
usually supreme, the nominations had 
heen almost entirely confined to one class. 
Instances where Municipal Corporations 
had chosen any persons outside their 
own social surroundings were few and 
rare, and those who were elected were 
almost members of the 
middle class, to the exclusion of what 
was generally known as the landed class, 
while he did not remember any instance 
in which working-class members had been 
placed on the Corporations. If, therefore, 
popular election by local bodies was likely 
to have this effect, it would certainly be 
a new departure. With regard to the 
provision for the removal of non-attend- 
ing justices, he thought that would 
operate very harshly, and would in many 
cases be inimical to the public interest. 
It would in the first place, he thought, 
lead to the removal of active useful 
men who had other occupations. It 
would introduce a system very like the 


invariably 


Mr. James Lowther. 
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practice of scoring divisions in the 
House, and judging therefrom of the 
legislative activity of members, for 
Justices of the Peace would put in an 
appearance, perhaps for one day, just to 
qualify under this Bill. Justices had 
other duties to discharge besides going 
to Quarter and Petty Sessions, and some 
of the most essential of such duties were 
those in connection with the granting of 
summonses and formal proceedings of 
that kind. To sum the Bill up, it seemed 
to him there was no requirement for it 


at all. The Lord Chancellor now was 


| perfectly entitled to consult any person 


he thought fit with regard to the 
County or 
Borough Bench. He would not, at this 
moment, say anything as to the unwise 
departure from the old constitutional 
usage under which the Lord Lieutenant 


of the County was held responsible for 


nominations, but even as the law had been 
interpreted in recent years, there was 
nothing to prevent the Lord Chancellor, 
if he thought fit, from applying to the 
Chairman of the County Council, or of 
the Standing Joint Committee, or anyone 
well versed in county affairs. He under- 
stood that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer was opposed to Clause 15 
of the Bill; but under this Bill, even 
with the omission of that clause, 
the Lord Chancellor would find him- 
self placed in the unpleasant position 
of having either to accept en bloc a list 
of persons submitted by the local 
authority, or incur the odium of dis- 
criminating between a selection. The 
position now of the unpaid magistrates 
was an unsatisfactory one. He believed 
that there was a great risk of the public 
confidence being withdrawn when magis- 
trates were appointed on avowedly poli- 
tical grounds, or as the result of lobbying 
and intrigue, and all the devices asso- 
ciated with a popular election. He 
confessed he should regard the extension 
of the system of the appointment of 
stipendiary magistrates for judicial work 
as a step in the right direction, The 
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idea that the Bench ought to be composed not. being personally known to the Lord 
of a certain number of members of one Lieutenant. The Bill would obviate 
class and a certain number of another this and give the honour to the best men 
was a farce. What we required were | and those most entitled to it. The Bill, 
honourable and conscientious men to) he thought, would be of great service in 
discharge their duties without fear,|subjecting the appointments to the 
favour, or affection. He thought this influence of public opinion, and 
was a most unnecessary and mischievous in substituting the qualification of 
Bill, and hoped the House would not} public work for private  self-seeking. 
consent to it. There were many things that would 
*Sin A. K. ROLLIT (Islington, justify the nomination of magistrates by 
5.) said, he could give the right hon. the Local Authorities. Borough Councils 
Member a very ready explanation of | were now consulted about nominations, 
the fact that municipal bodies had | and could place objections before the Lord 
drawn their aldermen from the same! Chancellor. Some members of Local 
class as themselves. It was because Authorities were ex officio magistrates, 
they had almost universally elected like the Mayors, who were the chief 
aldermen from amongst themselves. Thus | magistrates in boroughs, and also sat ex 
only those were selected who had under- | officio on some county benches ; the Chair- 
gone the ordeal of election, and the sup-| men of District Councils, and ex-Mayors 
plementation of their number was left after their year of office. He was aware 
to a further ordeal of election. Thus|that Local Authorities recommended 
there was nothing in the right hon. | persons as magistrates now, but it was 
Gentleman’s argument from the action of | a privilege and not a right to do so, and 
the Corporations. There seemed to be| probable strictly ultra vires, and it was 
a very general impression that the ex-| chiefly done after the Lord Chancellor 
isting system of appointing magistrates | had consulted the Council, and then 
was open, not only to criticism, but) only rarely. He believed that the 
almost to condemnation. The appoint-| nomination of magistrates by local gov- 
ments were not, in the boroughs, almost | erning bodies amenable to-public opinion 
absolutely political ; they were made by | wouldhave itsadvantages. The pecuniary 
a high political official, who was a Party | qualifications that had hitherto been re- 
politician, and the qualification was | quired for magistrates were against the 
generally Party services. It had been | whole tendency of the times. No qualifi- 
suggested that the nominations should be | cation was required for a Mayor or 
made from a joint list, but this also seemed | Chairman of a District Council. They 
to be open to objection. The result of | did not want qualifications, but qualifica- 
the present system was very often that | tion—familiarity with public work and 
there was no qualification whatever that | service, an intuitive instinct in the 
could be alleged in favour of an appli- | administration of justice, and some legal 
cant, except that he had rendered some | knowledge. The Bill would add the 
Party service. In the counties it was | qualification of public service to the 
better, but there, too, the appointments , pecuniary one which at present existed, 
were undoubtedly apt to be too much and by securing the representation of a 
Lased on social considerations, and the larger number of classes upon the magis- 
result was the restriction too much of | terial bench would give greater confidence 
the magistracy to the landed classes and lin the administration of justice and 
chiefly to that one class; and there was create a deeper sympathy with the ad- 
the graver objection, also, that many who ministration of the law. He objected 
had done really good public service had to Section 11, and thouglit the Bill should 
been overlooked in consequence of their only give an additional public channel of 
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nomination in place of the present private 
and secret one, which was irresponsible 
and not open to criticism. But, subject 
to this, he would not interfere with the 
existing system, but would, by erasing 
the 11th clause, give the double oppor- 
tunity of nomination. 

Mr. J. C. MACDONA (Southwark, 
Rotherhithe) said, that in the constituency 
which he represented, containing 9,600 
working men, there was not a single 
resident magistrate, and many of these 
working men would make as capable 
magistrates as many of the Members of 
that House or the other. They returned 
two Moderates at the recent County 
Council election, and he would have no 
hesitation in intrusting to a constituency 
like that the recommendation of magis- 
trates. 

*Mr. A. F. JEFFREYS (Hants, 
Basingstoke) said, that, before attend- 
ance in that House occupied so much of 
his time, he regularly attended two 
county benches, and was struck with the 
efficiency and the self-sacrifice which the 
magistrates showed in the discharge of 
their duties. He had never heard any 
complaints against them nor of their 
being influenced by petty motives in 
the administration of justice; and, 
speaking for himself, he had great ad- 
miration for the way the magistrates 
discharged their duties. It had been 
said there should be more magistrates. 
A great many more magistrates had 
been appointed. A return was moved 
for last week of those who had been ap- 
pointed magistrates by being elected 
chairmen of District Councils. That 
return was granted, and until it had 
been prepared he thought they were 
premature in pressing that Bill. An 
hon. Member had said that nearly all 
the magistrates were landowners, and 
that if aman was not a landowner he 
stood little chance of being appointed. 
From a return of the county magistrates 
elected last year, taking the county of 
Chester, he found among the magistrates 
there was a retired merchant, a farmer, 
Sir A. K. Rollit. 
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a surgeon, a woollen manufacturer, a 
tanner, a felt-hat maker, an iron mer- 
chant, and an ironmonger. This showed 
that all classes in the county were drawn 
upon. In the county of Durham, he 
found among the county magistrates a 
doctor of medicine, a public accountant, 
a brickmaker, a butcher, an engine 
builder, a glass manufacturer, and a 
timber merchant. In Herefordshire 
there was an auctioneer, a retired draper, 
a farmer, a manure merchant, a Mem- 
ber of Parliament, a retired grocer, a 
newspaper proprietor, a retired officer of 
the Army, and, lastly, a landed pro- 
prietor If he had had more time, he 
could have proved that in all the counties 
in England the magisterie! bench was 
well filled, and there was no necessity 
for the proposed great alteration in the law. 
It would hardly be denied that the 
present law had worked well. In former 
days some Lord Lieutenants might have 
appointed magistrates in a haphazard 
way, and from social and __ political 
reasons. But that was not so nowadays. 
In many counties it was said — 

‘* Why should there be such a preponder- 
ance of Conservatives on the magisterial 
Bench ©” 

With equal truth it might be asked why 
should there be a preponderance of Con- 
servatives and Unionists on the County 
Councils. Why did a county return Con- 
servative Members of Parliament except 
that they represented the general feeling 
of the electors? There were counties in 
England in which the Bench of Magis- 
trates, the Members of the County 
Council, and the Members of Parliament 
were of the same politics. That was 
because the great majority of the people 
were of one way of thinking, and it 
could not be said that the elected Repre- 
sentatives were unworthy to sit in this 
House or on the County Council. There 
might be parts of Wales in which most 
men were of Libera] polities, and there 
you would find many magistrates were 
Liberals, as were also County Councillors 
and Members of Parliament. But whe 
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would, therefore, lay down a hard-and- 
fast rule, as the Lord Chancellor had 
done, that a man should not be ap- 
pointed a magistrate unless he were a 
Liberal. [“ No, no!”] Well, when a 
Conservative was proposed for the 
County Bench, the Lord Chancellor said 
he could not appoint him unless he could 
appoint a Liberal at the same time ; he 
would appoint a pair, but not one with- 
out the other. This was giving a political 
complexion to the appointments in a 
manner inconsistent with justice. What 
the County Councils would do in this 
matter was shown by what they had 
done in electing Aldermen. During tle 
last three years the Aldermen in the) 
London County Council had been of one 
way of thinking. If they were to take 
to appointing magistrates according to 
the political majority there would be an 
end to all idea of justice. After what 
they had done in appointing Aldermen 
he should be afraid to give the proposed 
power to County Councils. They did 
their proper work well, and there was 
no reason why this fresh task should be 
put upon them. We must leave the 
selection of county magistrates subject 
t» an arrangement which had worked 
well. Ifa Lord Lieutenant felt called 
upon to make fresh nominations he 
looked about for the right man in the 
locality in which the magistrates were 
needed, and he chose men who possessed 
the confidence of their neighbours, with- 
out asking whether they were Conser- 
vatives or Liberals. In his own county, 
whenever a Liberal was found who was 
worthy of confidence, he was sure to be 
made a magistrate. He hoped the 
present mode of appointing magistrates 
would be continued, and he regarded the 
introduction of this Bill as an unnecessary 
waste of time. 

Mr. JOSEPH RICHARDSON (Dur- 
ham,S.E.) said, that he was connected with 
twocounties, the North Riding of York and 
Durham, and he had no fault to find 
with the method of appointing magis- 
trates. It was true there was on the 
Bench a majority of Conservatives ; but 
he had yet to learn that they had failed 
in their duty, and when they were on| 
the Bench they acted with impartiality. | 
There were appointed a number of | 
gentlemen who were, at the time, of | 
his own principles; but they soon turned | 
out to be either Conservatives or Liberal | 
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Unionists. But they were none the 
worse magistrates for that. He would 
be sorry that the practice which had 
hitherto prevailed should be interfered 
with. 

Mr. T. L. WHARTON (York. W.R., 
Ripon) complained that the Bill had 
not been obtainable until that day, 
although if it was passed its operation 
might be fraught with very serious con- 
sequences indeed. There seemed to be 
an idea that Lords Lieutenant were ipso 
facto Tories, but in the North Riding of 
Yorkshire the Lord Lieutenant was the 
Liberal Marquess of Ripon, and, if this 
Bill was passed, the manufacture of 
magistrates would pass into the hands 
of a County Committee, which would 
probably be presided over by the right 
hon. Member for Thanet (Mr. James 
Lowther). Thus the framers of this Bill 
jump from the frying pan into the fire. 
Magistrates ought to be educated men 
whom the nation could trust. The 
Lords Lieutenant had done their duty 
in appointing the best men they could, 
and magistrates had not regarded 
politics as interfering in any way with 
their duty. What might be called the 
aisestablishment portion of this Bill got 
rid of magistrates who did not attend to 
their duties; but such magistrates did 
not appear to be in the way of anybody 
else, and they had disestablished them- 
selves. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
said some magistrates never attended 
unless there was something to be given 
away ; but magistrates now had nothing 
to give away; they had no places of 
profit left in their hands, appointments 
having been transferred to the County 
Committee. As to the qualification of 
magistrates, he had always felt that 
that was too narrow, and that, although 
aman might not possess £100 a year 
from land, or live in a house of the 
value of £100 a year, he might yet be 
qualified to act as a Justice. Medical 
men, officers of the Army and Navy, and 
holders of University degrees, might be 
appointed irrespective of their property 
or income. As to nomination by County 
Councils, he had seen a good deal of 
these bodies, and admitted that they did 
their work well, but he believed that this 
duty was the last of all that should be 
put upon them. 

Mr. J. H. JOHNSTONE (Sussex, 
Horsham) said that, as a Sussex mayis- 
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trate he took a strong view, which was, 
that the Bill was unnecessary and in 
operation would be mischievous. The 
property qualification might perhaps be 
widened, but there was one considera- 
tion to be kept in view, and it was that 
a magistrate should be a man of sub- 


stance rather than a man of straw; 


otherwise, if he made a mistake or were 
guilty of misconduct in his office, the 
aggrieved person would have no remedy. 
He must emphasise the protest against 
nomination by County Councils, who 
were administrative bodies and whose 
usefulness would be interfered with if 
they were called upon to take part in 
selecting men for distinction on party or 
personal grounds. What more unhappy 
position of things could there be than 
that a County Council should be made 
a battle-ground of party or the arbiter 
of social distinctions, instead of attend- 
ing to its administrative functions. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I shall not 
detain the House more than a very 
few minutes, but I desire, before the 
Debate terminates, to express my own 
view on the very far-reaching sub- 
ject which, under the auspices of the 
Government, we are asked to take up. 
The House is now attempting to deal 
with a very old institution, an institu- 
tion not without anomalies—for all old 
institutions have anomalies—but with 
an institution which is, after all, very 
closely bound up with the whole social 
life of England, so far as we can trace 
it back in the past ; and I do not think 
we ought to make any fundamental 
alteration in that institution without 
looking very carefully in the direction in 
which it is proposed to move. I have 
no personal prejudice in favour of ad- 
ministering local justice by unpaid magi- 
strates. In Scotland the great bulk of 
the judicial work is not performed by 
the magistrates, but it is done by paid 
lawyers of great eminence, the sheriffs 
and deputy-sheriffs of the counties. If 
you wish to alter the English funda- 
mentally and T think you are going to 
do so by this Bill—you will have to do 
it in the direction of paid magistrates. 
There are grave objections to such a 
course. In the first place, it is very ex- 


pensive ; it is very novel in England in 

the second place, and you will find it 

very difficult to give to stipendiary magi- 

strates in England the same authority 
Mr. J. H. Johnstone. 
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which the sheriffs in Scotland have 
through traditional prescription so long 
enjoyed. But- what is it you propose? 
You propose to do by this Bill that 
which we in England have always prided 
ourselves in not doing—namely, to make 
the appointment of those who have to 
administer fustice depend on the fortune 
of popular election. Disguise the matter 
as you may, if you pass the Bill in its 
present form, you will, to all intents and 
purposes, give Parliamentary directions 
to the Lord Chancellor of the day to 
take the magistrates suggested to him 
by the County Council. We cannot 
hope to keep politics out of the election 
of County Councils. As regards boroughs, 
we all know that the elections take place 
on Party lines ; and, though I am thank- 
ful to say that in the counties that is not 
so much the position of things as yet, it 
has arisen in some counties, and it may 
become as prevalent in counties as it is 
now in the boroughs. If such a state of 
things occurred, could you contemplate 
with satisfaction having so altered the 
ancient mode of electing magistrates as 
to hand them over to the changes 
and chances of stray Party majorities! 
The accusation has been madeagainst Lord 
Lieutenants that they recommended 
persons for the magistracy because they 
shared their political views. T am not 
prepared to deny that some such gross 
derelictions of duty may have been com- 
mitted here and there. It has been 
done by Lord Lieutenants of both 
colours, and it ought never to have been 
done. But observe that the action of 
Lord Lieutenants now comes under the 
searching light of public opinion. Such 
Lord Lieutenants as I have consulted, 
have constantly told me that they have 
made every effort to find persons differ- 
ing from themselves in politics who, to 
the best of their judgment, will be well 
qualified to carry out the duties of 
magistrates. Lord Lieutenants, as | 
have said, come under the light of 
public opinion, and are amenable to the 
tendencies which govern the whole com- 
munity, and T am convinced that we 
need have no fear that they will use 
their power of recommendation for the 
purpose of promoting the interests of 
their own party ; but popularly-elected 
bodies are not amenable to public 
opinion. They are corporate units which 
have no conscience. Lord Lieutenants 
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are far more amenable to the influence 
of public opinion than any popularly- 
elected body could possibly be. There- 
foré I earnestly press upon the House 
the extreme undesirability of meddling 
with this ancient institution ina manner 
which I believe will destroy its useful- 
ness; and if the House comes to the 
determination that that institution is no 
longer fitted for the work it has to do, 
let them consider the matter from the 
top to the bottom, and substitute for it 
some other system better fitted to meet 
the necessities of the age in which we 
live; but whatever change we may 
desire to introduce, let us not, for 
the first time in English history lay 
ourselves open to the charge that we 
have made the magistrates, whose duty 
it is to administer the law without re- 
gard to Party, the nominees of popular 
authorities and the creaturesof popularly- 
elected assemblies. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The original ques- 
tion was, “That this Bill be now read 
a Second time.” Since which an Amend- 
ment has been moved to leave out the 
the word “now,” and to add at the end 
of the question the words “ this day six 
months.” The question I have to put is 
that the word “now” stand part of the 
question. 


The House divided:—-Ayes 201; 
Noes 163.—(Division List No. 33.) 


Bill read 2°. 


INDUSTRIAL AND PROVIDENT SO- 
CIETIES PURCHASE OF FEE 
SIMPLE) BILL. 

Mr. JAMES ROWLANDS (Fins- 
bury, E.) who was to move the Second 
Reading of this Bill, explained that it 
was promoted by the corporation of 
Friendly Societies in London, and that 
it was based upon a unanimous recom- 
mendation of the Town Holdings Com- 
mittee. 


Objection being raised, the Order was 


postponed. 


COURT OF CRIMINAL APPEAL BILL. 
On the Order for the Second Reading 
of this Bill, 


Sir R. E. WEBSTER (Isle of Wight) 


said, that on Wednesday last it was 
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stated in his absence that he had in- 
stigated opposition to the Bill. He 
wished to declare emphatically that he 
had done nothing of the kind, directly or 
indirectly. There was no ground for the 
statement. At the same time, it was 
his view that a Bill of this kind ought 
to be introduced by the Government. 


Objection was taken to the Motion, 
and the Order was accordingly post- 


poned, 


BOARDS OF CONCILIATION | BILL. 
Sin JOHN LUBBOCK (London 


University), who rose to move the 
Second Reading of this Bill explained 
that it was introduced on behalf of 
the London Conciliation Board. It was 
supported by the London Chamber of 
Commerce, by the Associated Chambers, 
and by the principal London Trades 
Unions. If the Government would 
agree to the Second Reading he would 
postpone the next stage till after Easter. 

THe PRESIDENT or tux BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr.J. Bryce, Aberdeen, 8.) 
said, that the Government could not 
assent to the proposal to read the Bill a 
second time on that occasion. 


Order postponed. 


RULE OF THE ROAD AT SEA. 


On the Order for the resumption of the 
Debate on Sir D. Currte’s Motion— 


“That a Select Committee be appointed to 
consider the objections which have been raised 
to the adoption by Order in Council of Rule 15 
of the revised International Regulations for pre- 
venting collisions at sea, dealing with sound 
signals in fog, as suggested by the Washington 
Conference and considered by the maritime 
Powers,” 


*Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) said, that he must persevere with 
his Amendment which stood in his name 
upon the Paper :— 


“To leave out the word ‘ raised,’ in line 2, 
to the end of the question, in order to add the 
words ‘ Order in Council of the 30th day of 
January, 1893, relative to the fixing and 
screening of ships’ side-lights, and to the adoption 
by Order in Council of the sound signals pre- 
scribed by Article 15 and Article 28 of the 
Revised Regulations for preventing collisions at 
sea, as set forth in the Board of Trade circular 
to shipowners of 6th March, 1894.’ ’’ 
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Mr. BRYCE explained that the hon. 
Member for West Perthshire, who repre- 
sented the shipowners in this matter, 
desired that a Committee should be ap- 
pointed to consider the question of sound 
fog-signals. The hon. Member for King’s 
Lynn wanted something quite different, 
which had nothing to do with these fog- 
signals, with respect to which another 
Committee had been appointed. The 
Committee would be presided over by the 
President of the Admiralty Division of 
the High Court, and would begin sitting 
immediately. In these circumstances he 
trusted the hon. Member would with- 
draw his Amendment. It hardly became 
the hon. Member to set his individual 
will against that of the House and the 
shipowners. He trusted that the hon. 
Member would see that the proper way 
for him to give effect to his wishes was 
to tender his evidence to the Depart- 


mental Committee which was about to 
sit. 
*Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES hoped 


that after the long statement of the 
right hon. Gentleman he should be 
allowed to make some reply. It was 
extremely unfair——- 

*Mr. SPEAKER said the hon. Mem- 
ber could only make an explanation by 
the indulgence of the House. 

*Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES said that 
he could not allow the assertions of the 
right hon. Gentleman, affecting to describe 
his objects or the views of shipowners, to 
pass as correct. He had received a 
mandate from a large Liverpool meeting 
to move, and must persevere with his 
Amendment. The right hon Gentleman 
said that the subject matter of his amend- 
ment was to be considered by a Depart- 
mental Committee, but many such Com- 
mittees had already considered it. 

*Mr. SPEAKER : Order, order ! 

Mr. STEPHEN WILLIAMSON 
(Kilmarnock Burghs) sincerely hoped 


{COMMONS} 





the hon. Member would withdraw his 
objection and allow the question to be! 
threshed out in Committee. 
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*Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES: I am 


ready to explain my position if I am 
allowed ; if not, I shall persist in my 
Amendment. 

Mr. C. W. CAYZER (Barrow-in- 
Furness) joining in the appeal, said the 
shipowners were quite satisfied with the 
procedure proposed by the Board of 
Trade. : 

Sir A. K. ROLLIT stated that at a 
large meeting of the fishing industry, 
the strongest opinion was expressed that 
this matter ought not to be longer de- 
layed, because the safety of life and 
property depended on its making progress. 

Mr. A. J. MUNDELLA (Sheffield, 
Brightside), who said that when he 
spoke last week he was in receipt of a 
telegram purporting to come from the 
President of the Chamber of Shipping, 
but which he had since discovered was a 


forgery, also appealed to the hon, 
Member. 
*On being asked by Mr. SPEAKER 


whether he persisted in his amendment, 
Mr. T. Ginson Bow es said, “ Certainly, 
Sir,” and the matter therefore stood ad- 
journed. 


SUPPLY. 
The Report of Supply (March 19) 


brought up, and agreed to. 


WAYS AND MEANS. 
Resolutions (March 19) reported and 
agreed to. 


Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Mellor, Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and Sir John Hibbert. 


CONSOLIDATED FUND (NO. 1) BILL. 


‘* Bill to apply certain sums out of the Consoli- 
dated Fund to the Service of the years ending 
on the thirty-first day of March, one thousand 
eight hundred and ninety-four, one thousand 
eight hundred and ninety-five, and one thou- 
sand eight hundred and ninety-six,’’ presented 
accordingly, and read the first time; to be read 
a second time to-morrow. 


House adjourned at Ten minutes 
before Six o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Thursday, 21st March 1895. 


THE EDUCATION CODE. 

Lorpvj NORTON gave notice that on 
Thursday next, the 28th of March, he 
would call attention to the new edition 
of the Educational Code, which would 
become law at the end of that week. 


THE EXPEDITION TO CHITRAL. 

Viscount CROSS said, that seeing 
the Under Secretary of State for India 
in his place, he wished to ask him 
whether he could give the House any 
further information about the movements 
in Chitral. 

Tre UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (Lord Reay): 
Chitral is a State under British protec- 
tion, being tributary to Kashmir, and is 
the residence of a British agent. In 
consequence of recent troubles in Chitral, 
and in response to a request for recog- 
nition from the de facto ruler, Dr. 
Robertson, the political officer at Gilgit, 
was sent in January to Chitral to inquire 
and report. Since then Umra Khan, the 
ruler of some neighbouring Pathan States, 
has invaded Chitral with a large force, 
and is believed to be now investing Dr. 
Robertson and his escort in the Chitral 
fort. Considering the urgent necessity 
for relieving Dr. Robertson without 
delay, the Government of India have 
summoned Umra Khan to evacuate 
Chitral by the lst of April, and in view 
of the possibility of his refusual are pre- 
paring a force to march from Peshawur 
on that date. The Government of India 
state that they consider no other method 
of relief to be possible ; they have duly 
notified to the Secretary of State the 
measures which they propose to take, 
and they have been informed by him 
that the steps which they deem necessary 
for the relief of Dr. Robertson and his 
party have his full approval. 


STRANORLAR AND GLENTITES 
RAILWAY. 


*Tue Eart or MAYO said, that with 
regard to the question that stood on the 
paper in his name, he wished to ask the 
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Government when the railway between 
Stranorlar and Glenties, County Donegal, 
would be finished and opened for traffic. 
The railway was 25 miles long, and it 
had already occupied four years in con- 
struction. An extension of time had 
been granted on three occasions. The 
contractors stated that the line was com- 
pleted in every part, and therefore 
he wished to ask why it had not 
been opened for traffic. One of 
the reasons why the line had been 
delayed was, that the contractors were 
nearly the only owners of the Lough 
Swilly line, and it was to their imterest 
not to open, or not to proceed as quickly 
as possible with a line which would 
divert traffic from the Lough Swilly line. 
He had also heard it stated that the 
contractors proposed bringing an action 
against the Board of Works for £20,000 
for extra work that had been done 
which was not in the contract. The 
whole of the satisfactory postal arrange- 
ments for the north-west of Donegal 
were in abeyance in consequence of the 
line not being opened. He asked the 
question last Session, but the Prime 
Minister, who answered the question, 
said— 

“it was hoped that the railway would be com- 


— by the end of August or beginning of 
ptember.’ 


He hoped the Government would use 
every possible means in their power to 
get this line opened, as it would be 
of the greatest benefit to that part of 
Treland. 

Lorp RIBBLESDALE said, the rail- 
way between Stranorlar and Glenties, 
County Donegal, appears to be now 
finished. The usual notice for the in- 
spection of the line has been received by 
the Board of Trade. The inspection 
will take place next week, and the in- 
specting officer will then report whether 
the line can be forthwith opened for 
passenger traffic. Even assuming that 
it would be necessary, as the result of 
the inspection, to postpone the opening 
for passenger traffic, goods traffic might 
be conveyed, if the junction at Stranorlar 
is passed by the inspecting officer. I 
have no information about the Lough 
Swilly Railway, or about the action for 
£20,000 which has been brought. 
*Tue Eart or MAYO: It was 


report. 
35 
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Lorp RIBBLESDALE: As to the 
delay I quite admit it, but there has 
been extenuating circumstances. The 
history of the railway is one of exten- 
sions, which have all been duly autho- 
rised in the proper way on account of 
circumstances which seemed to warrant 
the extensions. It is quite true that the 
line is a short one, and has taken the 
best part of four years to complete. 
State assistance was required and a free 
grant of £116,000 was assigned to the 
undertaking, which was then assigned to 
the Finn Valley Railway, who were to 
get the line completed before November 
1892; then we came to an amalgama- 
tion between the Finn Valley and West 
Donegal Railways. Then there were 
more delays due to bad weather and to 
the very high prices for labour, and 
then the period was further extended to 
January 1894. The delays have also 
been due largely to inclement winters, 
wet summers, and workmen’s strikes, 
and to the provisions of the Board of 
Trade which obliged this line to be | 
begun at the wrong end, at Glenties, 
which meant that all the plant had to 
be carried over 24 miles of mountain 
road. Her Majesty’s Government were 
most anxious to see the railway opened, 
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positive law n 
ment of the whole community—that 
grown men and women should be left to 
form their own judgments as to the best 
modes of spending the day. 
propose even to touch upon the truth 
or error of the two doctrines. He 





and quite recognised its advantages. 


Tue EARL or MAYO: Are the! 


West Donegal Company ready to take 
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whole, it was wiser—apart from the 


Bill. 


for the govern- 


He did not 


himself belonged to the second and 


freer of the two schools of thought, but 


in his opponents he recognised a power- 
ful faith which had laid hold of power- 


ful minds who had influenced the whole 


community in this part of the world ; he 
believed mainly for good. Nor did he 
blame his opponents for having put in 
motion a law which he thought to be 
harsh, but which they thought to be right 
and just. He gave them every credit 
for good motives, as he expected them 
to do to their opponents. ‘The leading 
statutes relating to the employment of 
Sunday dated back to the reigns of 
Charles I. and Charles II., and prohi- 
bited certain games and trades upon 
the Sunday. The leading statute with 
respect to public amusements was 
passed in the reign of George Il. and 
required licences to be obtained from the 
proper authority for the performance of 
public dancing or music, or public 
entertainment of that kind. These 
statutes, he helieved, would be left 
totally untouched by this Bill. He said 


the line over ? 'that because there was alarm in some 
*Lorpv RIBBLESDALE: T do not/ quarters lest there should be an entire 
know. , absence of legal restriction as to the 
use of the Sunday if the Bill passed into 

SUNDAY BILL. ‘law. The Act to which the Bill applied 

*Lorp HOBHOUSE, in moving the| was the Act of George ITI., which was 
Second Reading of this Bill, said it was| passed in 1781. There was a memo- 
an attempt to obtain relief for a class|randum attached to this Bill which gave 
of Her Majesty’s subjects who believed | a bird’s-eye view of the Act, of the law, 
they were doing a good work in a quiet! and of its recent development, and they 
way, and were harassed by the law in would see that three conditions must 
doing it. They were those who concur to attract the penalties of that 
attempted to provide for themselves and | Act—the existence of entertainment or 
their neighbours some sober, reasonable | amusement or debate, publicity, and 
recreation or refreshment on Sundays payment. The place where those three 
apart from the religious observance of | conditions concurred became a disorderly 
the day. Their principal opponents, | house, and all the penalties, whether by 


he thought, were the members of the 
Lord’s Day Observance Society, who 
held that there were Divine precepts 
which forbade them to do on the Sunday 
that which it was not only lawful, but 
useful and advantageous, to do on other 
days of the week. Those who were in 
favour of the Bill held that, on the 





statute or common law, attaching to 
disorderly houses could be enforced, and 
also certain pecuniary forfeits for which 
any common informer might sue. That 
enactment went far beyond what 


its promoters intended, and far beyond 
what had been considered to be its effect 


for many years. The author of the Bill 
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Sunday 


was the well-known Bishop Porteus ; and 
in the Memorandum attached to the Bill 
would be found an extract from some 
notes left by that prelate among his 
papers. It would rather seem as if he 
had been taken to task for putting a 
harsh Act on the Statute Book ; and in 
justifying himself he gives his view of 
the effect of the Act. He says— 


“Tt restrains no one from speaking, convers- 
ing, or writing on religious subjects.”’ 


That depended upon where the speak- 
ing was. 

‘*Tt imposes no other restraint than this 
(which is surely not a great hardship), that no 
one shall either pay or be paid for talking blas- 

Ihemy or profaneness in a public room on the 
’s Day. It takes away, in short, no other 
liberty than the liberty of burlesquing Scripture 
and making religion a public amusement and a 
ublic trade which I was inclined to think their 
rdships would not consider essential marks of 
religious freedom.”’ 


If the Act had done nothing but this the 
House would not have been troubled with 
the Bill. But unfortunately the Act 
did a great deal more. They had only to 
compare the Preamble of the Act with 
the enacting part to see that. The 
Preamble was much to the effect of 
Bishop Porteus’s note. The thing com- 
plained of was the pretended discussion 
by ignorant and incompetent persons for 
the purpose of bringing Scripture and 
religion into contempt, and promoting 
irreligion and profaneness. This was 
the Preamble. But the enacting part 
prohibited the debate of any subject 
whatever — nothing about religion, 
nothing about incompetent persons or 
the promotion of irreligion and pro- 
faneness, and soon; but public debate 
on any subject whatever—given the 
other condition of payment—was struck 
at by the Act. This was a very severe 
law, and he trembled to think how often 
he must have been nearly within, if not 
quite within, the clutches of the Act. 
Twenty-five years ago he combined with 
a number of other persons—ladies and 
gentlemen—much more eminent than 
himself, to form the Sunday Lecture 
Society in London, believing as they 
did that they were meeting a social 
want for a different occupation from 
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lectures before his own society. Now, 
according to the law recently expounded, 
he could not help thinking that if he had 
not brought himself within the pro- 
visions of the Act it was only due to the 
most melancholy of all causes—that no- 
body could be found bold enough to enter 
the witness box and aver that his lecture 
was either entertaining or amusing. If he 
were only dull enough he escaped the pro- 
visions of the Act, but if, in a moment's 
forgetfulness, he had been entertaining 
or amusing, he would have been part of 
a disorderly meeting in a disorderly 
house. Supposing a person with a little 
more wit; and that he bubbled 
over into a vein of fun, and made 
his audience laugh, the mischief was 
done. Then if questions and a dis- 
cussion followed, and the lecture were 
entertaining, the sameresult would ensue. 
The painstaking lecturer and his earnest 
audience—grave, silent, and attentive 
though they might be—and the students 
who desired instruction, constituted a 
disorderly assembly, and incurred penal- 
ties for which any common informer 
might sue. He had heard it said this 
might be the literal construction of the 
Act, but it was impossible it could be 
applied in that way. But it had been so 
applied, and but for that fact their Lord- 
ships would not have been troubled with 
this Bill. Certain lectures were delivered 
at Leeds under the auspices of the Leeds 
Sunday Lecture Society, which was 
formei on the model of the London 
Sunday Lecture Society, by Mr. Villiers 
on “ Chicago,” and by Mr. Max O’Rell on 
“John Bull, Sandy, and Pat.” The 
lecturers said something comic, and made 
their audience laugh, whereupon the 
Lord’s Day Observance Society pounced 
upon them and contended that the lecture 
hall was a place of entertainment and 
amusement, and of course there were the 
other conditions, publicity and payment, 
and so it was a disorderly house. There 
was nothing improper in the lestures, no 
ribaldry. The lectures merely appealed 
successfully to the risible faculties of the 
audience ; as eminent preachers, in the 
pulpit had done. The penalties were 
sued for, and the jury who tried the 
case found that the place was a place of 


what was then available on a Sunday public entertainment and amusement 
afternoon; and since that time he because the audience were entertained 


had taken the chair at some other/and amused. 


It was true that the 


places, and had himself delivered| actions failed because the wrong men 
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were sued, but that was only a bit 
of bad luck for the assailants ; another 
time, no doubt, they would sue the 
right men, and strike at these very 
innocent and useful societies a blow from 
which they would hardly recover. Now 
he contended it was not right that 
the law should be in this state. The 
tribunals had uttered opinions on 
this matter. He did not wish 
to give judicial utterances more 
weight than they were entitled to. A 
learned and able lawyer was not always 
a great authority on matters of general 
policy. But judges had the working of 
the law before them in concrete cases, 
and they saw how the law worked in a 
crucial way which would not happen to 
other persons ; and when they came for- 
ward to say they thought the law was a 
bad law they were entitled to some 
weight in the controversy. In the 
Brighton Aquarium case some 20 years 
ago, no doubt there was a considerable 
commercial element, and the case was 
clearly within the Act. But even in 
that case the judges—Lord Blackburn 
and Lord Field—-regretted that the law 
should have been as they found it. 
The judge who presided at the trial, and, 
secondly, the Lords Justices of Appeal, 
expressed the opinion that the law was 
exceedingly harsh, or was, at all events, 
harshly applied. The jury also, twelve 
men drawn from the middle class, who 
might be taken as representing the 
average feeling current among their 
class, expressed the opinion that the 
Act under which they had given their 
verdict should be repealed. He did 
not wish to exaggerate the amount of 
injury done by this law, or the number 
of people whom it affected. He did not 
suppose he was representing a very 
a substantial section. It consisted of 
numerous section of society, but it was 
orderly, quiet, well-educated people, 
belonging mainly to the middle and 
lower middle classes, and to the more 
solid and steady class of artisans. They 
were people who desired to have some 
wholesome recreation on Sunday after- 
noons, whether by the exercise of their 
reasoning faculties, or the esthetic side of 
their mind, or simply by that pleasant 
feeling of repose which came over us 
when we could sit still for an hour or two 
and simply be amused. They found this 
refreshing, and they wished to have it on 


Lord Hobhouse. 
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Sundays, some because they were too 
busy on other days to find time for such 
things; others because they were too 
tired to profit by them even if they 
could find time; others again because 
quite apart from the use of other days, 
they found there were 24 hours in the 
Sunday, and that their day was best spent 
when they employed an hour or two in the 
kind of mental occupation he had described. 
The promoters of these lectures had 
no wish to encroach on the Sunday rest ; 
they valued it, ne believed, as much as 
any class in England valued it; but 
they thought they got the most out of it 
by employing a portion of it in the way 
he had described. What they did was 
esteemed by a considerable number of their 
neighbours, and they thought that they 
were playing a useful part in society. 
They did not go out into the highways 
and byeways and compel their oppo- 
nents to come in; they did not blow 
trumpets, beat drums and wave flags in 
the face of their opponents, or do any- 
thing .to insult them; but they kept 
themselves to themselves in rooms ob- 
tained by themselves, and they sat there 
for their own recreation and refreshment 
without any thought of injuring or 
offending their neighbours. These people 
were worthy of the attention of the 
Legislature and of the relief which was 
asked for them by the Bill. It would 
not be denied that since 1781 there had 
been a great change in public opinion 
upon the proper mode of employing 
Sunday. At that time the stricter school 
of thought was very much in the ascen- 
dant, and it might still be in the 
ascendant; but the freer school of 
thought had obtained a great many more 
adherents. You might see it by walking 
about out-of-doors; and the out-door 
amusements that people thought right 
showed that a great change of feeling 
had come over society at large during the 
last 50 years. Even supposing the oppo- 
nents of the change he was advocating 
were in a majority, they certainly were 
not in such a majority as to be entitled 
to call themselves the nation, or to be 
entitled to coerce the minority on the 
plea that the feelings of the nation ought 
not to be scandalised. He was pleading 
for a cause which had usually found 
favour in the English Parliament, the 
cause of individual liberty, which surely 
ought not to be interfered with so long as 
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it did no injury to the interests of the 
community at large, and so long as it 
was not exercised to the injury of people’s 
neighbours. The principal change to be 
made by the Bill would be effected by 
the second clause. The first and prin- 
cipal object was to enable Sunday lectures 
to be given. Then it was desired that 
music might be set more free than it is 
at present. It might be given now in 
the open air with prices charged for 
chairs ; and they wanted to give it in a 
room. They wanted to have it pro- 
vided that music should not be a 
disorderly proceeding because it was 
an entertainment, and that it should not 
be a disorderly proceeding if a lecture 
deviated into fun or if a debate ensued 
upon it. They desired to make charges 
for admission in order to secure a certain 
and steady support for these efforts, anc 
in order that they might not be depen- 
dent upon the more or less precarious 
help of the wealthy or the open-handed 
among their supporters. They did 
not desire the proceedings should be 
conducted in a commercial spirit or with 
any idea of making profit. Some- 
times at the end of a course of 
lectures there was a little deficit, 
which was made up by well-wishers. 
Sometimes there was a little surplus, 
which was used to improve the next 
course of lectures. Whether the word- 
ing of the clause was all that could 
be desired was a question that could be 
discussed in Committee. On this question 
of profit-making a somewhat intemperate 
paper had been issued by the Lord’s Day 
Observance Society, who said that under 
the Bill any place of entertainment could 
be opened on Sunday for the pecuniary 
advantage of the same persons as bene- 
fited on the week-day, and this without 
the slightest risk of their being judicially 
called to account. Their only evidence of 
profit-making was the accounts of the 
Leeds Sunday LectureSociety. The year’s 
income had been £379, and the expendi- 
ture £361, Theexpensesincluded the rent 
of the Coliseum, printing, lecturers, and 
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the general machinery of the Society. So 
far from the element of personal profit 
entering into these proceedings, the 
evidence was that it had been uniformly 
absent. Where were the profits of the 
ladies and gentlemen who laboured to 
arrange these matters? They were not 
to be found. Of course they must pay 
for their machinery ; but the work of these 
Societies was sustained entirely by gra- 
tuitous labour, and the moment the 
voluntary Committees ceased to act, the 
whole Sunday lecture system: would 
come to nought. If a lecturer could 
not be obtained gratuitously one must 
be paid for ; but was it to be pretended 
that the movement was carried on for 
the benefit of the lecturers, or of the 
owners of the halls, or of the firms 
who did the printing? It was sug- 
gested that when the Bill was passed the 
Sunday lecture societies would become 
frauds and shams, bogus societies, 
and that the real persons getting up 
lectures with music would be lessees of 
theatres, and persons of that kind. He 
envied the imagination of those who 
could conceive of such a thing. But if it 
were to happen—f lessees of theatres 
should become promoters of Sunday 
lectures with the object of profit they 
would not be protected by this Bill, and 
he would not so underrate the vigilance 
and ability of the Lord’s Day Observance 
Society as to suppose that they would 
not immediately unmask the fraud and 
bring the perpetrators to justice. There 
was another clause, but, as it would not 
affect the judgment of their Lordships 
upon this principle of the Bill, he would 
not discuss it, but conclude by moving 
that the Bill be read a second time. 

*Tne ARCHBISHOP or CANTER- 
BURY: I think people who are very 
much interested in this Bill have a cer- 
tain right to complain on account of the 
very short time they have had to con- 
sider it. The Bill was only circulated on 
Tuesday, and many people who would 
be extremely interested in it could not 
receive it till Wednesday, and it is not 
possible for them to be here at a day’s 
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notice. Your Lordships must know 
that the Bishops would feel it a re- 
proach not to be present on the occa- 
sion of Second Reading of a Bill like 
this, yet it is totally impossible for them to 
be here. They cannot alter their arrange- 
ments at a moment's notice, for the pre- 
sent season is the season of Lent, when 
they are holding confirmations every day. 
At the last moment almost all the 
Bishops did receive a reminder from me, 
but not one of them is able to be here 
except the Bishop of London. As 
regards the arguments which have been 
brought before your Lordships, I must 
confess that I think the noble Lord has 
stated his case with regard to the Act 
which is now on the Statute Book very 
moderately. He has not made the most 
of it. I believe one of the sets of lec- 
tures objected to was delivered by Sir 
Robert Ball on astronomy, and persons 
who wish to prevent Sir Robert Ball from 
delivering lectures on astronomy on 
Sunday can do so by pleading that he 
entered a disorderly house, according to 
Bishop Porteus’s explanation of the 
purpose of the Act, as “a talker of 
profaneness and blasphemy.” The Act in 
question does certainly want amending. 
It was never intended to touch such 
cases. It is not right to use such weapons, 
and I would not act with persons who use 
them. But clearly we come to another 
part of the subject altogether when we 
ask whether the provisions of this Bill 
afford the right remedy. That is another 
affair, and I think your Lordships will 
admit that this Bill does want safe- 
guarding in very important points. Ac- 
cording to this Bill the Statute which is 
to remain on the Statute Book is not to 


apply— 


**to any house, room, or place opened or used 
for any lecture or address on science, ethics, 
social duties, literature, art, or any other kindred 
subject.”’ 


1 wouid ask whether your Lordships can 
name or think of any subject in the 
world which could not be called a kindred 
subject to literature or art. There is 
no limitation in these words, and they 
might include a lecture or address 
on any subject whatever. In the next 
place the Bill excludes from the opera- 
tion of the Act any house, room, or place 
opened or used “ for the performance of 
music.” Ts “music” to stand in that 


The Archbishop of Canterbury. 
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unqualified way. If so, there is no music- 
hall programme which might not become 
the programme of some philanthropic, 
scientific, and excellent Sunday society. 
Of course I do not for a moment believe 
that the noble and learned Lord thought 
of introducing music-hall programmes, 
but I want to know how they are to be 
excluded under this Bill. Then the 
section goes on— 


‘if the proceedings are undertaken by their 
promoters with a view to the public good, and 
not by way of trade or for the pecuniary profit 
of the promoters,” 


I would ask whether “ promoters” would 
include the proprietors of music-halls, 
and, if not, why not? What could be 
easier than the formation of a bogus 
society as a society to promote entertain- 
ments by the performance of music? They 
need not take any profits, and they would 
be entirely beyond the reach of the Bill. 
The noble and learned Lord says that the 
opponents would be acute enough to dis- 
cover a way of dealing with such societies. 
I wish very much the noble and learned 
Lord would point out to us a way of 
dealing with so-called political clubs. 
At this moment there is a large number 
of them which are nothing but public- 
houses, and are really open the whole of 
Sunday against the law, only under 
the name of a bogus club. If we do not 
know how to deal with a club we should 
not be able to deal with a bogus society 
for the promotion of the kind of enter- 
tainment I have referred to. There is 
one other point I should like to call 
your Lordships’ attention to. We are 
told that the number of people that 
would be employed would not be large ; 
but, as I have said, this Bill opens the 
way to any kind of entertainment, and 
would bring about what I am perfectly 
certain the working people of England 
strongly object to—an enormous increase 
of Sunday labour. Half-a-million of 
people are said to be employed on amuse- 
ments. A large proportion of these would 
have a seventh day added to their work. 
I believe the Bill will be very far 
from pleasing the people for whose 
benefit it is devised, and that its promo- 
ters will find it a very unpopular measure, 
because it would produce a_ great 
reduction of Sunday rest, to which the 
people are rightly so much attached. Ido 
not know whether your Lordships will 
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say that the Bill shall not be read a 
Second time; but, if it should be, I 
should desire that it should be dealt with 
by a Select Committee, who could con- 
sider every word of it. 

VISCOUNT CROSS: This matter 
was brought under my notice some years 
ago in connection with the Brighton 
Aquarium. I think that what has fallen 
from the most reverend Prelate is per- 
fectly true, that people in the country 
have no notion of what is contained in 
this Bill. It was only printed a day or 
two ago, and only placed in our hands 
yesterday. I think the Bill is very 
crude in its present form, and would re- 
quire a great deal of amendment. I 
would venture, therefore to suggest that 
it would be better to adjourn the Second 
Reading sine die, because I am sure we 
could not come to a proper conclusion to- 
day. I would then move that a Select 
Committee be appointed to consider, 
irrespective of this Bill, what Amend 
ments it is wise to make in the Act of 
George III. This Bill would then be 
hung up until after the Committee has 
reported. If that suggestion meets with 
your Lordships’ approval, I will give 
notice that on a future day I will move 
for a Committee. 

Lorvp HOBHOUSE thought he could 
not do better than fall in with the 
suggestion of the noble Viscount. He 
quite agreed that it was inconvenient to 
take the Second Reading so soon. No 
doubt those who wished to oppose the 
Bill had some reason to complain. He 
fully expected that the Second Reading 
would have been postponed, and all those 
who were supporting him were quite 
prepared for a postponement. He was 
quite content to accept the particular 
form of Motion suggested by the noble 
Viscount. ; 


Debate adjourned. 


AUSTRALIAN COLONIES CUSTOMS 
DUTIES BILL. 
On the Motion to go into Committee 
on this Bill, 


Lorp KNUTSFORD said, he wished 
to express his entire concurrence in the 
observations made by the noble Marquess 
opposite on a former occasion, with 
reference to the conduct of Lord Jersey 
at the Conference at Ottawa. That was 
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a most important Conference, hardly less 
important than the Colonial Conference 
of 1887. The Debates were extremely 
well conducted, and the part Lord Jersey 
played was most important. His advice 
when asked for was readily given and 
very carefully conceived, and he was 
quite satisfied that his exertions did a 
great deal to promote the success of the 
Conference. 

*Toe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE COLONIES (The Marquess of 
Ripon) said, he had expressed the other 
day his sense of the services of Lord 
Jersey in connection with the Conference, 
but he would like to say that he entirely 
agreed with every word that had fallen 
from his noble Friend. 


The House went into Committee, Lorp 
Kensineton taking the chair in the 
absence of the Earl of Morley. 


Bill passed through Committee with- 
out Amendment. 


DOCUMENTARY EVIDENCE BILL [a.1.). 
Read 3* (according to Order), and 
passed, and sent to the Commons. 


DISTRESS BILL [u.1.}. 
Amendments reported (according to 
Order), and Bill to be read 3* to-morrow. 


House adjourned at half-past 
Five of the clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, 21st March 1896. 


The House met at Three of the clock. 


JOINT STOCK COMPANIES. 
Copy presented— 


“ Of Returns of the names, objects or business, 
places where business is or was conducted, date 
of registration, number of persons who signed 
the memorandum of association, total number of 
shares taken up by such subscribers, nominal 
capital, number of shares into which it is divided, 
number of shares taken up, amount of calls 
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made on each share, and the total amount of | of £40,000 has been surrendered by the 
calls received of all Joint _— Comnpanies | tian Government from the excess 
formed since the first day of January, 1894, to) . . . ; 
the 3lst day of December, 1894, inclusive, | of light dues hitherto levied by them ’ 
distinguishing whether the Companies are. and, if so, to what purpose it is being 
limited or unlimited, and also the number of | applied ? 

shareholders in each of the said Companies at, THe UNDER SECRETARY ror 
the date of the last Return, and whether still in FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Sir EpWARD 
operation or being wound up. Of the total) ~~~ = . : 
number having their registered offices in the | GREY, Northumberlan y Berwick): A 
City of London, or within five miles of the | decree issued by His Highness the Khe- 
General Post Office. : And of the total number | dive of Egypt on this subject was pub- 
and the paid-up capital of all registered Com- lished in the London Gazette of the 


vanies which are believed to be carrying on | 12th Feb y last. By this Decree the 


usiness at the yresent time.”—/Mr. Burt.) | ‘ 
[No. 183.] | Egyptian Government surrender from 
| and after the year 1894 an annual sum 
HONG KONG. | of £E40,000 of the excess of light dues 


A Petition, presented by Mr. | hitherto levied. It is expected that out 


HENNIKER HEATON, from Hong | of this amount a sum of about £60,000 
Kong, was, on motion made, read by the will be available for the construction of 


Clerk at the Table. The Petition, signed ‘new lights in the Red Sea, but the 
by leading bankers, merchants, and arrangements to be made tor this pur- 
citizens of Hong Kong, prayed for a POS have not yet been completed. 
measure of representative government. 
The Clerk read the Petition at the 
Table. It set forth their local griev- 
ances, and asked for the people the 
right of controlling the local expenditure 
of the country where Imperial consider- 
ations are not involved; and for the 
privilege of electing a majority of the 
members of the Legislative Council, 
subject to the supreme authority of the 
Imperial Parliament, and also to the 
Governor's veto. 


ORDNANCE SURVEY DEPARTMENT. 
Mr. TANKERVILLE CHAMBER- 
| LAYNE (Southampton): I beg to ask 
the President of the Board of Agricul- 
ture whether some of the so-called 
labourers in the Ordnance Survey De- 
| partment are receiving as low a rate of 
| wages as 16s. 6d. per week, and whether, 
although called labourers, their work is 
‘really that of surveyors’ assistants, and 
| when in the office they are chiefly em- 
ployed as assistant printers; and, 
whether he will take steps to fix their 
minimum wage at 20s. per week, the 
ee ee same as is now paid to the Admiralt 
QUESTIONS. labourers at Deptford ? . 
*THE PRESIDENT or true BOARD 
emery or AGRICULTURE (Mr. Herserr 
see el eae |Garpver, Essex, Saffron Walden): The 
; — oA Laem -. rate of wages mentioned by - hon. 
Six JAMES FERGUSSON (Man-| Member is a probationary rate for men 
chester, N.E.): I beg to ask the Under | who are really learning their work. At 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs the end of the probationary period, 
whether Her Majesty's Government! which has recently been reduced from 
have yet been able to obtain the assent | three years to one, the labourers em- 
of the Sublime Porte to erect the four ployed in the field receive 18s. per 
lighthouses at the southern extremity of week, and the printers’ labourers at 
the Red Sea which are necessary for the | Southampton and Dublin gradually rise 
security of the navigation, and whether from 18s. to 21s. a week. It would not 
any steps have been taken towards erect- be correct to describe the former as sur- 
ing a lighthouse at the eastern end of | veyors’ assistants or the latter as 
the Gulf of Aden ; if no hope be enter-| assistant printers. I have on more than 
tained of such arrangement, will Her one occasion looked into the case of these 
Majesty's Government consider the pro-, men, at the request of hon. Members 
priety of placing lightships near the) behind me, and, taking into account 
most dangerous points of Abu Ail and/|their other privileges and all the con- 
the Mocha Shoal ; and, whether the sum ditions under which they work, I do not 
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think that they are insufficiently paid, 
or that their position compares un- 
favourably with that of any Admiralty 
labourers employed on similar duties. 
Mr. TANKERVILLE CHAMBER- 

LAYNE: I beg to ask the President 
of the Board of Agriculture what is the 
number of civilians employed in the Ord- 
nance Survey Department, and how 
many are classed as permanent civil 
assistants entitled to pensions, and how 
many are called temporary civil assist- 
ants not so entitled, and if there is any 
difference in the nature of the work per- 
formed by these two classes ; whether a 
distinction has lately been made in the 
temporary class, whereby those who 
joined before 4th January 1873 become 
entitled to pensions, while those who 
joined a few days later are excluded ; 
and if he will make it a rule in future 
that 15 years’ continuous service shall 
qualify an employé for a pension ! 

*Mr. HERBERT GARDNER: The 
number of civil assistants employed on 
the Ordnance Survey is 1,672, of whom 
336 are entitled to pension and 1,336 are 
not so entitled. Under an arrangement 
sanctioned by the Treasury early last 
year a civil assistant appointed to any 
one of the 76 important and responsible 
situations on the Survey will be entitled 
to pension if he obtains the necessary 
certificate from the Civil Service Com- 
missioners, but otherwise the right to 
pension depends not upon the nature of 
the duties, but upon the date of appoint- 
ment. My hon. Friend behind me (Sir 
F. Evans) recently brought under notice 
the case of the civil assistants appointed 
between September 1870 and January 
1873, and the right to pension has now 
been conceded by the Treasury to 57 of 
those assistants on the ground that it 
was not until the latter date that the 
final decision abolishing superannuation 
was notified to the Survey. It rests with 
the Treasury to say whether any modifi- 
cation of the conditions under which 
temporary civil assistants have joined 
the Survey since the 4th January 1873 
should be made, but there can be no 
doubt that at the time of their appoint- 
ment those assistants had no reason to 
suppose that their engagement carried 
with it any right to pension. 
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PRISONS CLERICAL STAFF. 

Mr. H. C. F. LUTTRELL (Devon, 
Tavistock) : I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department 
whether, by the closing of prisons and 
a number of classes, promotion in the 
prisons clerical staff is congested ; and, 
if so, is it in contemplation to give the 
staff more permanent relief than that 
provided by the tentative scheme of 
December 1890 ? 

THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Asquitn, Fife, E.): The promotion in 
the clerical staff of the prisons can 
hardly be said to be congested, when 
there are 55 first class clerks who have 
not attained their maximum salaries 
and only 15 who have attained them ; 
as regards the second class there are 36 
clerks at their maximum, and 24 who 
have not yet attained it. 


THE CHECKWEIGHMAN’S ACT, 1894. 

Mr. J. CALDWELL (Mid Lanark) : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for the Home Department whether 
his attention has been called to the case 
of John Dykes, who had within the last 
two months been duly appointed check- 
weighman by the miners at Bellfield 
Colliery, Coalburn, Lanarkshire, belong- 
ing to William Barr and Sons, but whom 
the manager, Robert Leggat, had refused 
and still refuses, to allow to enter upon 
his duties, although expressing willing- 
ness to recognise any other checkweigh- 
man whom the miners might appoint ; 
whether he is aware that at this same 
colliery two years ago this same check- 
weighman was refused, and that this 
refusal was urged as one of the reasons 
for passing the Checkweighman’s Act of 
last Session, and also that in order to 
avoid this particular checkweighman 
the manager has altered the payment of 
the men from that of per ton weight to 
that of per fathom measurement ; whe- 
ther he will order a prosecution on the 
ground of there having been a violation 
or evasion of the Act ; and whether he 
will also consider the expediency of can- 
celling or suspending the certificates of 
colliery managers who may be guilty of 
obstructive violations of the Check- 
weighman’s Act ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
GrorcE Rvussett, North Beds): The 
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Secretary of State’s attention was called from fees and investments under the 
last month to a complaint in this matter, | Companies (Winding-up) Act. The 
and he was informed by the gentleman income, which during the early years of 
who made it that he had laid it before | the new Act showed a surplus, it is not 
the Inspector,and that it might result in now materially, if at all, in excess of 
a prosecution ; and he was requested to the necessary expenditure. 
consider the expediency of causing the | 
certificates of managers to be suspended | | THE BALFOUR GROUP OF COMPANIES. 
in such cases. He has not heard again) Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES: I beg 
from the gentleman, but he caused the|to ask the President of the Board of 
Inspectors to make « report to him upon | Trade whether it has been, and is, the 
the case, which shows that the facts are | general practice of the Official Receivers 
complicated, and that some of them are of the Board of Trade, when winding 
disputed. The papers have been placed | up companies under the Act of 1890, to 
in the hands of the Scotch Law Officers wind them up by carrying them on, and 
with a view to a prosecution if they to borrow money for that purpose, and, 
consider that there is a legal case for | in particular, whether the Official Re- 
one. The question of cancellation of | ceiver acting with regard to the Jabez 
certificates cannot arise under Section Balfour Group of . Companies has 
27 of the Coal Mines Regulation Act of borrowed £300,000, in order to expend 
1887 until there has been a conviction. it in carrying on the Salislury Street 
property ; and whether he will state 
COMPANIES WINDING UP. the total amount of the sums borrowed 
Mr. ALBAN GIBBS (City of Lon- by Official Receivers in connection with 
don): I beg to ask the President of the | the Balfour Group of Companies, and 
Board of Trade whether he will give in- the rates of interest paid thereon ? 
structions that, so far as possible, the Mr. BRYCE: It is not the general 
cash balance from time to time standing | practice of the Official Receivers when 
at the credit of particular companies | winding up companies to carry on the 
being wound up by the officials of the business, or to borrow moneys for that 
Board of Trade, under the provisions of purpose ; on the contrary, it is their 
The Companies (Winding-up) Act, 1890, general practice to realise and distribute 
shall be invested by the Board of Trade assets as speedily as possible. But in 
under Section 17 of the Act, so that the certain cases, where an immediate 
income derived therefrom may go to the forced realisation would be disastrous 
credit of the particular company, instead to the interests of the shareholders or 
of being paid over to the Treasury under creditors, or both, Official Receivers, 
Section 16 of the Act, to be invested as when acting as liquidators, and when so 
part of a general fund the income of | desired by the Committee of Inspection 
which goes to the Board of Trade|or under the sanction of the Court, 
towards payment of their expenses ; and have carried on the business, and have 
whether, seeing that the income derived in the name of the company borrowed 
by the Board of Trade from these invest- moneys in order to protect the assets 
ments during the year ended 31 March, | from a forced realisation. But such 
1894 was £13,926, and that the Board moneys are borrowed solely on the 
have made large profits every year since security of the assets of the company, 
they undertook the liquidation of Com-' and without any liability on the part of 
panies, he will consider the feasibility | the Official Receiver or the State. In 
of returning to the different companies | the particular group of cases referred to 
some part ‘at least of the income ob-| by the hon. Member the Official Re- 
tained by investing their funds ? | ceiver has borrowed various moneys 
Tue PRESIDENT or tue BOARD from time to time, amounting collec- 
or TRADE (Mr. Bryce, Aberdeen, 8.): | tively to about £1,280,000, the amount 
T have no power to give the instructions | outstanding at the present date being 
asked for. It rests with the Committee | £813,000. Interest is paid at the rate 
of Inspection, in each case, to request |of 6 per cent. per annum, and there is 
the Board of Trade to invest funds for| to be a commission of 10 per cent. upon 
the benefit of the company. The Board|any surplus ultimately available for 
of Trade are not making large aed distribution among the unsecured 


Mr. G. Russell. 
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creditors or contributories. The money 
has been borrowed solely on the security 
of the assets of the various companies, 
and for the purpose partly of completing 
properties and rendering them market- 
able, and partly of paying off prior 
mortgagees, who were threatening an 
immediate sale or foreclosure, and some 
of whom were receiving interest at the 
rate of 16 per cent. per annum. These 
transactions have been entered into only 
at the express desire of the Committee 
of Inspection, and after approval by the 
Court. The Official Receiver is himself 
of opinion that if this course had not 
been adopted, and if the properties had 
been left to be realised by the mort- 
gagees, there would have been no 
surplus available for the unsecured 
creditors. 





HIGHER EDUCATION IN SCOTLAND. 
Mr. J. W. CROMBIE (Kincardine- | 
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hon. Member, and they will be carefully 
considered, along with similar claims 
from other districts. The sum at my 
disposal for carrying out the further 
construction of lights and telegraphic 
extensions is £2,500, of which about 
£1,000 is already allocated to the main- 
tenance of existing lights erected under 
the Highlands and Islands Public Works 
Vote. 


THE MURDER OF MR. BIRCH AT 
PERAK. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Canter- 
bury): I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies whether 
there are in existence any documents in 
the nature of evidence purporting to 


‘connect the ex-Sultan of Perak, 
| Abdullah, with the murder of the 


British resident, Mr. Birch, in 1874, by 
certain Malays, other than those pub- 
lished in the Papers laid before Parlia- 


shire): I beg to ask the Secretary for|ment and communicated to the ex- 
Scotland whether any steps have ‘been | Sultan ; and, if so, whether, in face of 
taken in the direction indicated by him | the persistent affirmations of innocence 
a year ago to a deputation of ‘those |on the part of the accused Prince and 
interested in the higher education in| the unanimous testimony of those about 
Scotland, of discussing a scheme for co-| him to the same effect, he will communi- 
ordinating the work of the Science and | cate to the ex-Sultan or to the hon. 
Art and Agricultural Departments with | Member for Canterbury the documents 
the Department of Scottish Education ;| referred to, so that His Highness may 
and whether he hopes soon to be able to| have an opportunity of refuting or dis- 
submit some such scheme to the House ?| proving them / 

Tue SECRETARY rorSCOTLAND| Tue UNDER SECRETARY ror 
(Sir G. O. Trevetyan, Glasgow, Bridge- | THE COLONTES (Mr. Sypvey Buxron, 
ton): The Departments have been in| Tower Hamlets, Poplar): I am not 





consultation upon this matter, and I am 
in hopes that some arrangement will be 
found possible. But several difficult 
questions are involved, and these re- 
quire most careful consideration. 


SCOTCH FISHING HARBOURS. 

Sir LEONARD LYELL (Orkney 
and Shetland): I beg to ask the Secre-| 
tary for Scotland whether he has re-| 
cently received petitions from the. 
County Council for Shetland, asking 
that some additional leading lights may | 
he erected at the entrance to several of 
the chief fishing harbours, and that 
some of the principal islands _ still 
without telegraphic communication may 
be connected by cable; and whether 
any provision has been made in the 
Estimates for carrying out these works? 

Sir G.O. TREVELYAN : I have duly 








received the petitions referred to by the 


‘aware that any documents bearing on 
the question of Abdullah’s alleged com- 
plicity in the murder of Mr. Birch are 
in existence other than those already 
published in the Papers laid before 
Parliament. 


VACCINATING SCHOOL CHILDREN. 

Mr. D. SULLIVAN (Westmeath, 
8.) : I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland is he 


‘aware that the medical officer of Bally- 


mahon Dispensary District entered the 
national schools of the said district, and 
there, during school hours, vaccinated 
the children, without either the per- 
mission of the managers of the schools 
or the consent of the parents of the 
children ; by what authority, or by 
whose directions, did he perform this 
operation, as the Poor Law Guardians of 
the union, as also the members of the 
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dispensary committee, disclaim all re- 
sponsibility in connection with the 
matter ; is he aware that, when asked 
for his authority for doing so, the medical 
officer alleged having received directions 
from the Local Government Board ; and, 
if the medical officer undertook to per- 
form this duty without authority, is he 
to be paid out of the rates for any num- 
ber he asserts he has successfully re- 
vaccinated ; and, if so, what check can 
there be on the account furnished by 
him to the Poor Law Guardians 4 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Mortry, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne): The Local Govern- 
ment Board have communicated with 
the medical officer referred to in the 
question, but have not, I believe, re- 
ceived his reply. Perhaps my hon. 
Friend will repeat the question on 
Monday next. 


SAMOA. 

*Mr. J. F. HOGAN (Tipperary, Mid): 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs whether his 
attention has been called to the letter of 
the late Robert Louis Stevenson on 
Samoan affairs, published in The Daily 
Chronicle of the 18th instant ; whether 
he is in a position to affirm or deny the 
accuracy of Mr. R. L. Stevenson’s state- 
ment that Mataafa, after surrendering, 
was brought to Apia in the ship of Cap- 
tain Bickford, who pointed to a British 
ensign and declared he was safe under 
that flag ; whether, notwithstanding this 
declaration, Mataafa and his chiefs were 
transferred to a German warship and 
carried away to exile in the Marshall 
Islands ; whether any official report of 
the circumstances attending the deporta- 
tation of Mataafa to the Marshall 
Islands has been received from Captain 
Bickford ; and, if so, whether there is 
any objection to making it public; 
whether he can suggest any explanation 
of the nominal fine of 100 rifles imposed 
on Tamasese for a serious rebellion, as 
compared with the punishment of in- 
definite exile to a low island, to which 
Mataafa has been condemned, for merely 
constructive rebellion ; and, what is the 
latest official information with respect to 
the condition and treatment of Mataafa, 
and the facilities, if any, afforded him 
for communicating with his friends ! 


Mr. D. Sullivan. 
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Sir E, GREY: I have seen the letter 
in question. Mataafa surrendered in 
consequence of an ultimatum sent to him 
by the consuls of the three Powers, and 
was taken to Apia in H.M.S. Katoomba, 
commanded by Captain Bickford, who 
gave him no assurance except that his 
life would be spared. This assurance 
was kept and Mataafa was, under an 
agreement between the three Treaty 
Powers, taken to the Marshall Islands in 
a German man-of-war. Captain Bickford 
had no concern with the deportation. 
His duty ended after he had brought 
Mataafa to Apia. The circumstances as 
regards Tamasese and Mataafa were 
quite different. The former surrendered 
peaceably on arranged terms ; the latter 
when in open rebellion on the condition 
only of safety for his life. The latest 
information is that Mataafe. and his 
chiefs are well treated; arrangements 
have been made that they shall be 
joined by members of their families, but 
communications with the outside are of 
course under strict control. 

*Mr. HOGAN: Is the hon. Baronet 
aware that Mataafa is a devoted 
Catholic, that in his present place of 
exile he has no facilities for the exercise 
of his religion, and that he feels this 
deprivation very acutely! Mr. Robert 
Louis Stevenson suggests that Mataafa’s 
place of exile should be changed to Fiji, 
where a number of Catholic priests are 
stationed, where, in Mr. Stevenson’s own 
words, he would have— 


“the food and fresh water of his childhood, 
where some of us could see him, where we could 
write to him and receive answers, where he 
might have a tolerable old age.”’ 


Will the hon. Baronet use his influence 
with Germany to secure the early re- 
moval of Mataafa from the Marshall 
Islands to Fiji, and thus carry out the 
dying wish of a writer who has endeared 
himself to the English-speaking world ! 
Sir E. GREY said, as it appeared 
that Mataafa was being well treated 
where he was, there seemed to be no 
pressing necessity for urging the sugges- 
tion of the hon. Gentleman. He was 
informed that Mataafa had full facilities 
for the exercise of his religion. 
*Mr. HOGAN : My information—- 
and it comes from a local authority of 
the highest repute—is directly to the 





contrary. 
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THE SCOTCH FISHERY BOARD. 

Mr. T. R. BUCHANAN (Aberdeen- 
shire, E.): I beg to ask the Secretary 
for Scotland, whether it is the intention 
of the Government to remove the 
Fishery Board of Scotland from the 
office in Edinburgh, which it at present 
occupies in the centre of the city. 

Sir G. O. TREVELYAN: I am 
glad to inform the hon. Member that 
the Government have no intention of 
removing the Fishery Board from their 
present office in Edinburgh, which is 
admirably situated for the conduct of 
their business. 


SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 

Mr. G. C. T. BARTLEY (lIsling- 
ton, N.): beg to ask the Vice 
President of the Committee of Council 
on Education, whether he is aware 
that some of the assistant keepers 
in the South Kensington Museum are 
receiving smaller salaries than the junior 
assistant keepers, and even than some 
of the messengers, , though they are 
placed over them and superintend their 
work ; whether any correspondence has 
passed on the subject ; and whether this 
system is to be continued. 

THe VICE PRESIDENT or THE 
COUNCIL (Mr. A. H. D. Actanp, 
York, W. R., Rotherham): There has 
been some correspondence with the 
Treasury with a view to obviate the 
present somewhat anomalous condition 
of things. I am glad to say that 
arrangements are on the point of being 
concluded with the Civil Service Com- 
mission for an entrance examination 
instead of an examination for both the 
office of Junior Assistant and Assistant 
Keeper, so that the succession to the 
latter office will be by promotion from 
the former. This will, to a great extent, 
if not wholly, remove the present 
anomaly. 


POTATO DISEASE IN IRELAND. 

Mr. W. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, whether the 
Trish Land Commission have made ex- 
periments with the Strawson process for 
the prevention of the potato disease in 
Treland ; and, if so, what have been the 
results ¢ 

Mr. J. MORLEY : Field experiments 
for testing the value of applications of 
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copper sulphate, and lime to the potato 
plant, as a preventive of potato disease, 
were carried out by the Agricultural De- 
partment of the Irish Land Commission 
in the years 1891, 1892 and 1893. The 
results obtained from the experiments 
conducted in 1892 and 1893, proved con- 
clusively that a proper application of the 
mixture used is of great value as a pre- 
ventive of potato disease ; it was not, 
therefore, considered necessary to con- 
tinue the field experiments in 1894, but 
field demonstrations were given in a 
small district of the counties Derry and 
Antrim in that year, the same, mixture 
being used, The firm of Messrs. Straw- 
sons, Limited, supply a concentrated 
mixture of copper sulphate and lime for 
application to the potato plant by spray- 
ing machines in the ordinary way, but 
this special mixture was not used in any 
of the experiments or demonstrations 
carried out by the Land Commission. 


ACTION AGAINST IRISH CONSTABLES. 

Mr. A. O’;CONNOR (Donegal, 8.) : I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, whether his 
attention has been called to the action 
brought against five constables for illegal 
arrest, assault, and battery of a man, 
named Charles Braynor, in which the 
decree given by County Court Judge 
Webb was affirmed at Lifford by Mr. 
Justice Holmes on the 14th instant, and 
whether the costs of the Defendants are 
to be paid out of public funds ; and if so, 
will he explain why ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I am aware of the 
facts of this case. No application for 
costs has yet been made by the consta- 
bles, and should such an application be 
received, the matter will be considered 
with care. It appears that Judge Holmes 
was satisfied that Braynor was drunk on 
the occasion of his arrest, but that the 
evidence did not sustain the joint charge 
of drunkenness and disorderly behaviour, 
and the point at issue in the case seems to 
have been the power of the police to arrest 
for simple drunkenness. The action of 
the police on the occasion, was, I under- 
stand, bond fide. 


MINING AND MINERAL STATISTICS. 
Mr. 8. T. EVANS (Mid Glamorgan): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, whether his attention 
has been directed to the Report of the 
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1547 The Expedition 
Departmental Committee on Mining and 
Mineral Statistics recommending 


amongst 
other matters the publication of early 
returns of fatal accidents, the addition 
of information concerning the numbers 
employed in mines and quarries, further 
statistics as to non-fatal accidents, the 
earlier publication of the reports of In- 
spectors of Mines, and the publication of 
a general annual report to be compiled 
by the Mineral Statistics Branch under 
the superintendence of an Editing In- 
spector ; and, whether he will take early 
steps to carry out all or some of the 
recommendations of the Committee ! 
Mr. ASQUITH: Yes, Sir; I have 
adopted all the recommendations of the 
Committee mentioned in thequestion. The 
early return of fatal accidents was pub- 
lished on the 29th of January, and active 
steps are being taken to give effect to the 
other recommendations. 


FRANCE AND MADAGASCAR. 

Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES : I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, whether Her Majesty’s 
Government propose, during the present 
hostilities between France and Madagas- 
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course, but no part of British territory 
would be allowed to be used as a base for 
hostile operations. 


TRISH RAILWAYS. 

Mr. L. P. HAYDEN (Roscommon, 
S.): I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury—(1) what is the amount avail- 
able under various Acts of Parliament 
for the annual guarantee towards the 
payment of interest on the construction 
of railways in Ireland; (2) what has 
| been the average amount which the 
| Treasury has been called upon to pay 
‘up to the present in respect of this 
| guarantee, and what has been the maxi- 
mum in any one year; and (3) will he 
give a Return of the railways in respect 
of which a guarantee has been given by 
the Treasury ; the amount guaranteed ; 
| the corresponding amount guaranteed by 
baronies or counties; and the amount, 
if any, which railway companies taking 
over the new lines have undertaken to 
be responsible for in reduction of such 
guarantees | 

Tue SECRETARY to tue TREA- 
SURY (Sir Joun MHussert, Old- 
ham): The answer to the first para- 








car, to allow either belligerent to make) graph of the hon. Member’s question is 
use of ports or roadsteads in British Pos-| £30,722. As regards the second para- 
sessions or Dependencies (as, for example, graph, it would be misleading to give 
at Mauritius, or the Cape, or Aden) for | any average, as lines have only come into 
warlike purposes, or to coal or provision | working order by degrees. The maxi- 
themselves beyond what may be neces-'mum audited payment hitherto was 
sary for immediate use; does the Foreign! £19,506 in 1893-4, and the estimated 





Enlistment Act, 1870, apply to this case ; 
and, are Her Majesty’s subjects entitled 
to exercise the same rights as in time of 
peace, or are they subject to the obliga- 
tions lying on neutrals in time of war ; 
and, if the latter, at what date did these 
obligations begin to take effect ? 

Sin EDWARD GREY: The situa- 
tion is, for the purposes of this question, 
the same as that which has existed on 
previous occasions when Great Britain 
has been carrying on hostilities in 
different parts of the world. In these 
cases, while there have been in fact hos- 
tilities proceeding, it has not been thought 
necessary to bring into operation the 


|payment for 1895-6 is £25,386. The 
information asked for in the third para- 
|graph will be found at page 71 of the 
| Estimates for the coming year. No re- 
_ sponsibility on the part of any company 
|is known to exist except in the case of 
‘the Claremorris and Swinford line, where 
the Waterford Company is to pay to the 
County Treasurer such sum as may be 
necessary to keep the net receipts in each 
half-year up to £400. 





THE EXPEDITION TO CHITRAL. 

Sir W. WEDDERBURN (Banff- 
shire): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for India whether a force of 


obligations which would arise from the} 14,000 men has been organised to pro- 


recognition of a state of war ; no procla- 
mations of neutrality have been issued, 
nor has the trade of other countries, or 
the use of their ports been in any way 
curtailed. Her Majesty's Government 
propose at present to follow the same 


Mr. S. T. Evans. 


ceed against Umra Khan, some 200 
miles beyond the Indian frontier ; and, 
if so, whether the expedition is being 
sent under instructions from the Secre- 
tary of State; whether he will inform 
the House what action on the part of 
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Umra Khan has rendered this expedi- 
tion necessary; and whether the ex- 
penses of this military operation are 
being defrayed from the Revenues of 
India ; and, if so, whether this is being 
done in accordance with the provisions 
of Section 55 of 21 & 22 Vic., c. 106. 

Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL : The facts 
are approximately as stated in the first 
clause of the hon. Member’s question, 
but the distance is less than 200 miles. 
Chitral is a State under British protec- 
tion, being tributary to Kashmir, and is 
the residence of a British Agent. In con- 
sequence of recent troubles in Chitral, 
and in response to a request for recogni- 
tion from the de facto ruler, Dr. Robert- 
son, the political officer at Gilgit, was 
sent in January to Chitral to inquire 
and report. Since then Umra Khan, 
the ruler of some neighbouring Pathan 
States, has invaded Chitral with a large 
force, and is believed to be now invest- 
ing Dr. Robertson and his escort in the 
Chitral fort. Considering the urgent 
necessity for relieving Dr. Robertson 
without delay, the Government of India 
have summoned Umra Khan to evacuate 
Chitral by the lst of April; and in view 
of the possibility of his refusal, are pre- 
paring a force to March from Peshawur 
on that date. The Government of India 
state that they consider no other method 
of relief to be possible ; they have duly 
notified to the Secretary of State the 
measures which they propose to take, 
and they have been informed by him 
that the steps which they deem neces- 
sary for the relief of Dr. Robertson and 
his party have his full approval. The 
expense of these preparations is being 
defrayed by the Government of India, 
and the Secretary of State is advised 
that nothing has been done in contra- 
vention of Section 55 of the Act for the 
Better Government of India. 
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A VOTER’S GRIEVANCE. 

Sir W. WEDDERBURN: I beg to 
ask the Secretary for Scotland, whether 
his attention has been drawn to the case 
of Mr. Robert Buchan, of Buckie, in 
Banffshire, who duly paid his rates, but 
whose name was removed from the list 
of voters for the municipal election be- 
cause the collector of burgh rates had 
erroneously reported that he had failed 
to pay his rates ; whether he will cause 
inquiry to be made into the facts of the 
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case, and whether any redress is now 
possible; and, if not, whether he will 
consider what amendment of the law 
might be made to prevent similar griev- 
ances in future ? 

Srr GEORGE TREVELYAN : My 
attention has first been called to the 
case by the hon. Member. I regret that 
Mr. Buchan’s name should not have been 
recorded on the list of voters, and that 
he lost the opportunity afforded to him 
by the publication of the list of making 
his claim. I fear there is no available 
means by which his name can now be 
inserted in the list, and I accordingly 
see no sufticient reason for causing any 
inquiry into the matter. 


LORD THURLOW. 
Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES : I beg 
to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade whether his attention has been 
called to the statement that the Master 
of the Rolls, in the Appeal Court on 
Saturday 16th March, in the case of 
Lord Thurlow, to the effect that .there 
was evidently something behind the 
action of the Official Receiver in ap- 
pealing against the order of Mr. Registrar 
Linklater, refusing to adjudicate the 
debtor bankrupt ; and also to the effect 
that no Official Receiver had any right 
to interfere, except under the order and 
directions of the Court; and that no 
Department of the Government had any 
right to interfere, it was the Court above 
which could interfere ; and whether the 
Department of the Board of Trade had 
given to the Official Reciver any instruc- 
tions or directions with reference to his 
interference in this case, or had autho- 
rised him so to interfere, or had em- 
powered him to incur costs or other 
expenses in regard to such interference ¢ 
Mr. BRYCE: My attention has been 
called to the matter referred to, but I 
have as yet only seen a brief and neces- 
sarily imperfect report in the newspapers 
of the judgment. The appeal from the 
Registrar's decision, refusing to adjudi- 
cate Lord Thurlow a bankrupt, was taken 
and conducted as such appeals always 
are, on the advice of the Law Officers of 
the Crown ; but I am not aware that the 
Official Receiver in any way interfered 
in the matter except by exercising 
ordinary right of appeal whic 
entitled to do without any dj 
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from the Court, and which it is obvi- 
ously proper that he should do upon the 
opinion of the Law Officers. The costs 
incurred in the appeal were sanctioned 
in accordance with the usual practice by 
the Board of Trade. 

Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES : Had the 
Official Receiver the authorisation of the | 
Board of Trade to incur costs before | 
starting any of the proceedings ! 

Mr. BRYCE: The Official Receiver 
had the opinion of the Law Officers and 
the sanction of the Board of Trade. 

Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES: Does 
the right hon. Gentleman mean the 
Attorney and Solicitor Generals ! 

Mr. BRYCE: Certainly. 


PARISH COUNCIL ACCOUNTS. 

Mr. W. H. MYERS (Winchester) : 
I beg to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board, when he is going to 
issue an order prescribing forms for ac- 
counts for Parish Councils ; and whether 
the current accounts are to be made up 
for the purposes of audit to 31st March 
next or to 3lst March, 1896? 

THe PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. G. J. 
Suaw-LerevreE, Bradford, Central) : The 
Order is now in preparation, and I hope 
that it will shortly be issued. The cur- 
rent accounts of Parish Councils must be 
made up to the 3lst instant, and they 
will be audited up to that date. 


LANCASHIRE ENDOWED CHARITIES, 

Mr. 8S. WOODS (Lancashire, 8.W., 
Ince) : I beg to ask the Parliamentary 
Charity Commissioner, when the Digest 
of the Endowed Charities of Lancashire 
will be issued ? 

THe PARLIAMENTARY 
CHARITY COMMISSIONER (Mr. 
F. 8. Srevenson, Suffolk, Eye): It is ex- 
pected that the Supplemental Digest of 
Endowed Charities in the County of 
Lancaster will be issued in the course of 
the present Session. The Digest, to- 
gether with the General Digest of En- 
dowed Charities for the county printed 
by order of the House in the year 1869 
will furnish the particulars of all the 
Charities of the county. If further in- 


formation should berequired, proceedings 
should be taken under the Charity In- 
quiries Expenses Act, 1892. 

Mr. Bryee. 
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POST OFFICE UNIFORMS. 

Mr. J. KEIR HARDIE (West Ham, 
S.): I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury whether a contract extending 
over three years, and valued at 
£300,000 per annum, for supplying uni- 





forms for the Postal Service, has been 
given to a contractor at Newcastle- 
under-Lyne ; whether the contract was 
|formerly held by a London firm; and 
| under what circumstances it has been 
| transferred to Newcastle ! 
Mr. E. H. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal 
Green): I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General, whether the whole of the 
| clothing contracts for the Metropolitan 
|service of the Post Office, which have 
| been held for many years by a London 
firm, have now been given to a firm in 
Staffordshire ; whether he is aware that 
a large number of persons will thus 
be thrown out- of employment; and 
what were the amounts of the tenders 
Yor each contract respectively made by 
the London firm and by the firm to 
which the contracts were given? I also 
beg to ask a supplementary question of 
| which I have given private notice. Are 
the contractors to whom the Post Office 
clothing contracts have been given the 
same firm which about three yearsago took 
the contract for the Metropolitan Police 
clothing, and after trying to carry it out 
for a few months, asked and obtained 
leave from the Home Office to give up 
the contract ; and what steps the Post- 
master General has taken to assure him- 
self that the contractors are responsible 
persons and able to carry out the present 
contract ¢ 
*THe POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. Arnotp Mortey, Nottingham, E.): 
I purposely directed that separate ten- 
ders for making up the cloth garments 
for Post Office uniforms should be in- 
vited for the Metropolitan area and for 
six other districts, so that as far as pos 
sible the work should be localised and 
that manufacturers in every part of the 
country might have the opportunity of 
tendering for their own districts. The 
tenders which I received from the suc- 
cessful Staffordshire firm were the lowest 
in the case of each district in Great 
Britain for which the tenders were in- 
vited. I had no alternative, therefore, 
but to give this firm the contract. But 
I may point’ out that the amount in- 
volved is not £300,000 a year but 
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£300,000 in three years, or £100,000 a 
year ; and that of this £100,000 no less 
than £75,000 represents the cost of the 
cloth which is supplied by the Depart- 
ment to the firm, and £10,000 the cost 
of trimming, &c. The real sum involved, 
therefore, is not £300,000, but £15,000 
a year, which covers the wages paid and 
the contractor’s profit. There was a 
considerable difference in the case of 
each of the tenders between the success- 
ful firm and the London firm which 
previously held the contract, but it 
would not be in accordance with the 
accepted practice to state the amount of 
each tender. I am afraid that the con- 
sequence must be to throw a certain 
number of persons in London out of em- 
ployment, but I hope that some of them 
may be able to follow the work. As re- 
gards the incident mentioned in the 
Supplementary Question I am informed 
that it took place not three years ago 
but} about feight years ago, when the 
firm was in a smaller way of business ; 
and I am assured that they are fully 
able to carry out the present contract. 

Mr. W. ALLEN (Newcastle-under- 
Lyme) asked whether it was not a fact 
that the tender of the Newcastle firm 
was lower than that of others for this 
contract ; whether their work had not 
given satisfaction on previous occasions ; 
and whether they did not pay as high 
rates of wages in all cases, and in some 
higher, than other firms tendering ! 

*Mr. ARNOLD MORLEY : I do not 
know what the rates of pay at Newcastle- 
under-Lyme are, but there is the fair 
wages clause in the contract. 

Mr. J. KEIR HARDIE: May I ask 
whether, in giving out the contracts, 
allowance was made for the different 
rate of wages prevailing in Newcastle- 
under-Lyme as compared with London ? 

*Mr. ARNOLD MORLEY: I have 
no knowledge of the rate of wages. 
The fair wage clause was introduced. 

Mr. W. JOHNSTON: As this is a 
United Kingdom, is there any objection 
to receiving tenders from any part of the 
country. 

*Mr. ARNOLD MORLEY: There 
is no objection to tenders from the part 
of the United Kingdom which the hon. 
Member represents. A tender from an 
Irish firm for the supply for Ireland was 
accepted on the ground that it was as 
low as any other tender. 
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SWAZILAND. 

*Sir E. ASHMEAD - BARTLETT 
(Sheffield, Ecclesall): I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies whether the Swazis have 
agreed to accept Boer administration ; 
|and whether any Boer armed force has 
entered Swaziland ! 

*Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON: Sir H. 
Loch has telegraphed a summary of the 
proceedings which took place at the 
meeting of the South African Republican 
Commission with the Swazi King, Queens, 
and a large number of Swazis. All those 
attending were unarmed. General Jou- 
bert, taking Ubunu by the hand, said 
that he recognised him on behalf of the 
South African Republic as paramount 
chief. General satisfaction was ex- 
pressed at this statement. The Swazis 
requested permission for “killing off, 
which was, of course, refused. The 
meeting was very orderly. Imme- 
diately after the meeting the Generals 
Joubert and Smit started on their re- 
turn journey to the Transvaal. No Boer 
armed force, except the escort accom- 
panying the generals, has entered Swazi- 
land. 

*Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : I 
wish to know whether the Swazis have 
agreed to accept the Boer administra- 
tion, and whether the Swazi King was 
informed of the meaning of the state- 
ment made to him by the Boer generals ? 

*Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON: I take it 
for granted that what was said by 
General Joubert was translated into 
Swazi. That would be the only way of 
conducting such proceedings. As regards 
the question, I have to say that it is 
apparent the Swazis have peaceably ac- 
cepted the administration of the South 
African Republic. 

*Sir E. ASHMEAD- BARTLETT : 
Can the hon. Member state whether the 
Boers have initiated or set up any form 
of direct administration in Swaziland, or 
whether the relations between the Swazis 
and the Boers are confined to the simple 
statement of the Boer representative 
that the new King was their captain- 
general ? 

*Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON: No. The 
position, as I understand, is this: A 
special Commission of Generals Joubert 
and Smit was sent there to see the 
King, and to recognise him as paramount 
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chief. Besides, there is a Transvaal ad- 
ministrator in the country, whose name 
was submitted to us, and we approved it. 
There is also a British Consul, Mr. 
Stuart; therefore, the Boer administra- 
tion is practically existing in Swaziland. 

*Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : I 
wish to know whether the hon. Member 
has been directly informed by Her 
Majesty’s representative in Swaziland 
that the Swazis have recognised the 
administration of Mr. Krogh, or of whom- 
ever has been named Boer agent in 
Swaziland ? 

*Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON: I must 
ask notice of the question. 

Mr. C. R. DISRAELI (Cheshire, Al- 
trincham) : Can the hon. Gentleman give 
the date of that communication ? 

*Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON: It was 
received yesterday. 

Mr. DISRAELI: Is it true that 
those communications are under the 
control of the Boers ? 

*Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON : That has 
been stated ; but the statement is abso- 
lutely untrue. 

Mr. DISRAELI: Then why cannot 
you get more information ? 

No answer was given. 





POST OFFICE SORTERS. 

Mr. J. KEIR HARDIE: I beg to 
ask the Postmaster General whether he 
received a petition from 200 sorters at 
the General Post Office on 12th De- 
cember, 1893, and what reply, if any, 
has been forwarded ? 

Mr. ARNOLD MORLEY : No trace 
can be found of any memorial from 
sorters in the General Post Office bear- 
ing the date named. It is possible that 
the memorial referred to is one dated the 
16th November, 1893. This memorial, 
however, asked that a deputation might 
be received by the Postmaster General. 
This request was acceded to, and some of 
the representations made by the depu- 
tation, which was received in May last, 
are still under consideration. I may add 
that a decision on those representations 
would doubtless have been arrived at long 
ago were it not that, in one important par- 
ticular, the memoralists undertook to 
show how that which they asked could be 
done at little, if any, additional cost ; 
and a plan has been only recently re- 
ceived, and, that, as I understand, does 
not express their views as a body. 


Mr. Sydney Buxton. 
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Marriage System. 


DEAD BODIES FROM THE SEA. 

*Mr. W. F. D. SMITH (Strand, West- 
minster) : I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department whether 
the Government contemplate proposing 
any change in the law which now lays 
upon anyone picking up a corpse at sea 
the expense of interment ! 

Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL: The 
Government are not prepared to initiate 
legislation, but they will favourably con- 
sider any proposal in the direction 
indicated. 


THE VICTORIA TECHNICAL INSTITUTE, 
MADRAS. 

Mr. W. 8. CAINE (Bradford, E.) : I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
India if he is aware that the Victoria 
Technical Institute, Pantheon Street, 
Madras, founded 22nd March, 1890, to 
commemorate the Jubilee of the Queen- 
Empress, is now completed at the cost of 
£14,000, and that the purposes for which 
the building was intended, as set forth 
by an inscription on the foundation. 
stone, were those of a free library and 
Victoria Technical Institute, the latter 
being an already established body ; and 
whether the Government have refused to 
apply any portion of the building to 
technical instruction, but have handed 
it over instead to the Madras Dramatic 
Society, an amateur theatrical society of 
which the Governor is the patron ; if so, 
will he order that the building shall be 
devoted to the purpose for which it was 
originally intended ! 

Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL : The See- 
retary of State has no knowledge of the 
circumstances to which my hon. Friend’s 
question refers, but he will make inquiry. 


MALABAR MARRIAGE SYSTEM. 

Mr. W. 8. CAINE: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for India, with refer- 
ence to the Commission which was ap- 
pointed in 1889 by the Government of 
India to inquire into the marriage system 
prevailing in Malabar, and as that Com- 
mission reported in December 1891, have 
final orders yet been passed upon it by 
the Secretary of State ! 

Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL: The Com- 
missioners were divided in opinion, but 
the Indian Authorities preferred the 
views expressed by the President, the 
late Sir T. Muthesamy Aiyar, and the 
Bill is under revision accordingly. The 
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Western Highlands and 


Secretary of State has not yet seen the 
revised Bill, nor has he passed any 
orders on the subject. 
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THE HEMP DRUGS COMMISSION. 

Mr. CAINE: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for India if he has 
yet received the Report of the Hemp 


Drugs Commission ; and when the Report | 


of the Opium Commission is likely to be 
issued ? 

Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL: The 
Secretary of State has received copies of 
the Ganja Commission Report, but not 
of the orders passed by the Government 
of India thereon ; as was stated by the 
Secretary of State on the 11th of last 
month, it is anticipated that the Report 


of the Opium Commission will he ready , 


by Easter. 


CHARGE AGAINST A MEDICAL MAN, 

Mr. J. KEIR HARDIE: I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department whether his attention has 
been drawn to the unusual action of a 


court of Crewe magistrates in holding a} 


court in the evening of the Ist of 


September, 1894, from 8 p.m. to 11.20) 


p-m., to hear a charge against a certain 
Dr. Lawton of criminal assault, when 
the defendant was acquitted upon his 
own unsupported evidence ; and whether 
he will cause an inquiry to be made into 
the whole circumstances of the case ! 
Mr. ASQUITH: Dr. Lawton was, I 


am informed, on his way to America 


with his family when arrested at Liver- | 


pool, and a special court was summoned 
in the evening so as to enable hin, if 


acquitted, to catch his ship and join his | 
There is no reason for supposing | 
the magistrates acted with any bias or | 


family. 


unfairness. In any case, the matter is 
not one in which I could interfere, since 
the defendant was acquitted. 


COTTARS IN LEWIS. 

Mr. J. G. WEIR (Ross and 
Cromarty): I beg to ask the Secretary 
for Scotland if he has received a petition 
from a number of landless cottars, resid- 
ing at Breanish, Uig, Island of Lewis, 
in which they express a hope that the 
present Government will take action on 
their behalf without delay, and giving 
amongst other reasons for their urgent 
application that they are without land, 
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that there is sufficient land in the neigh- 
bourhood suitable for crofts now under 
sheep and deer, and that their families 
were evicted from this land; and 
whether he sees his way to bring ina 
Bill this Session to meet the case of 
these and other people similarly situated 
in the Highlands and Islands of Scotland? 
| Sm G. O. TREVELYAN: I 
have received the Petition to which the 
'hon. Member refers. I cannot, as I 
have more than once intimated, announce 
| the proposals of the Government until I 
introduce the Crofters’ Bill. 





| WESTERN HIGHLANDS AND ISLANDS 
WORKS ACTS. 

| Mr. J.G. WEIR: I beg to ask the 
Secretary for Scotland whether any 
works have been treated as exceptional 
cases under Clause 6 of The Western 
Highlands and Islands (Scotland) Works 
Acts, 1891; and, if so, will he state how 
many, the names of the places and works, 
the cost of each, the amount of the 
local subscription, and the value of the 
free labour in each case ? 

*Sirr G. O. TREVELYAN: The 
pier at Golspie, Sutherlandshire, has 
been treated as exceptional under 
Clause 6 of the Western Highlands and 
Islands Works Act of 1891. The 
original estimate of this work was 
£2,000, of which Government agreed to 
pay £1,400. The amount locally sub- 
scribed was £600. There was no free 
labour promised. While the work was 
in execution urgent reasons were shown 
‘for extending it 50 feet further into the 
sea at a cost of £400, of which Govern- 
ment were asked to pay £300, raising 
the estimate to £2,400, of which Govern- 
ment were to pay £1,700. After con- 
sulting with my right hon. Friend the 
President of the Board of Trade I con- 
sidered that this might be treated as an 
exceptional case, and the larger scheme 
| was sanctioned accordingly. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary for Scotland if he will state how 
much of the sum voted last year for 
works under the Western Highlands 
‘and Islands (Scotland) Works Act, 
|1891, had been expended up to Ist 
March, 1895 ? 

*Sir G.O. TREVELYAN : The sum 
| expended up to March 1, 1895, on works 
}under the Western Highlands and 
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Islands (Scotland) Works Act, 1891, LIGHTHOUSE EXPENDITORE. 
was £5,000. Mr. J. O';CONNOR (Wicklow, W.): 
Dr. MACGREGOR (Inverness-shire): | I beg to ask the President of the Board 
I beg to ask the Secretary for Scotland | of Trade to inform the House what ex- 
if he can now state more definitely when | penditure for new lighthouses, and new 
the Report of the Highlands and Islands | apparatus for existing lighthouses has 
Commission will be issued; and if he| been sanctioned by the Board of Trade 
can say how soon he will be able to in-| during the ten years ended 31st Decem- 
troduce the Highland Land Bill to be; ber, 1824, on the application of each 
founded on the said Report ? of the three Lighthouse Boards—the 
*SmG.O.TREVELYAN : The Report | Trinity House, the Board of Northern 
and the evidence of the Highlands and | Lighthouses, and the Commissioners of 

Islands Commission has now been pre-| Irish Lights respectively ? . 
sented to Parliament, and the Stationery} Mr. BRYCE: Full information as to 
Office has been requested to issue the|the expenditure by each of the three 
Report at the earliest possible date. I) Lighthouse Authorities will be found in 
shall introduce the Crofters’ Bill at the|the Account of the Mercantile Marine 
earliest opportunity that occurs after the| Fund, contained in the Civil Service 
report is in the hands of Members. Appropriation Accounts. The latest 
Mr. WEIR: Will the right hon.| return is at page 181 of the Appropria- 
Gentleman state what the earliest possi-| tion Accounts for 1893-4. If the hon. 


ble date will probably be ? Member desires any further information 

*Sir G. O. TREVELYAN : It will be}on the subject, and will communicate 

the earliest possible day. with me, I will give him whatever I 
can. 


THE TRAINING SHIP ‘NORTH- |SHEPHERDS’ CHILDREN AND SCHOOL 
AMPTON.” ATTENDANCE, 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Secre-| Sir M. STEWART (Kircudbright) : 
tary to the Admiralty if he will state I beg to ask the Secretary for Scotland 
when the Northampton, or other training | if the Scotch Education Department, in 
ship, may be expected to visit Stor-|the interests of education, will recom- 
noway ? mend a small grant for the lodging of 

THe CIVIL LORD or tHe AD-| the children of shepherds and such per- 
MIRALTY (Mr. Epmunp Rosertsoy, | sons, living in remote parts of the moor- 
Dundee) : The Vorthampton may be ex-| lands, to enable them to send their 
pected to arrive at Stornoway about} children to the Board Schools, seeing 
May 23. that these young children cannot walk 
the great distances, although compelled 
| to attend school ! 

ERBUSAIG ROSS-SHIRE. | Sir G.O. TREVELYAN : The Code 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Secre-| offers special grants for making educa- 
tary for Scotland whether he has received | tional provision for children living in 
a petition from the inhabitants of Erbu-' remote districts, and we are prepared to 
saig, Lochalsh, Ross-shire, to the effect | make inquiry, and suggest means by 
that, in the interests of the fishing and| which this may be done in all cases 
crofter population, there should be at | brought before us. But the Department 
least three openings in the embankment has no power to make a payment from 
of the new railway at that place; and the Parliamentary Grant towards the 
whether steps will be taken to prevent lodging of children, nor can the School 
the construction of the embankment | Boards defray this cost from the School 
without the necessary openings to the} Fund. 








sea, 
Sir G. O. TREVELYAN: I have) PARISH COUNCIL ELECTIONS IN 
received the petition referred to by the, SCOTLAND. 


hon. Member, and have transmitted it| Sir MARK STEWART: I beg to 
to the Board of Trade, within whose | ask the Secretary for Scotland if he has 
province the matter lies, for considera-| considered the }great inconvenience to 
tion. which local parish council voters in large 


Sir G. O. Trevelyan. 
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parishes must be put at the coming elec-, ACCOMMODATION FOR MEMBERS. 

tion, when, in order to record their votes,| Mr. W. R. CREMER (Shoreditch, 
they will have to walk great distances, ;Haggerston): I beg to ask the First 
in some cases nine miles, seeing that |Commissioner of Works whether, in view 
there is only one polling station in each | of the evidence laid before the House of 
parish; is he aware that two polling;Commons Accommodation Committee 
places were allowed to those parishes at (during last Session, concerning the 
School Board elections ; and if he will | number of rooms at the disposal of the 
make some arrangement before the 2nd | officials of the House, he will endeavour 
day of April whereby this inconvenience | to make arrangements for increasing the 





may be remedied ? 


Sim GEORGE TREVELYAN : The | 
matter referred to by the hon. Member | 


accommodation for Members before a 
new Speaker is appointed ? 
Tue FIRST COMMMISSIONER or 


lies by Statute within the province of the) WORKS (Mr. Herserr GLapsrons, 


returning officer ; but I have communi- | 
cated on the subject with the county 
clerk with a view to seeing whether it is 
possible to make a different arrangement. | 

Mr. J. H. DALZIEL (Kirkcaldy | 
Burghs): May I ask whether the right | 


hon. Gentleman has received from the | 


county which I represent a resolution | 


passed at a large public meeting there | 
stating dissatisfaction felt at the existing , 


arrangements ; whether the returning 
officer has been asked to make the neces- 
sary arrangements ; and whether the Gov- 
ernment is prepared to give him the 
authority to do so? 

Sin GEORGE TREVELYAN : I am 
not sure whether I have received such a 
resolution. We cannot go beyond the 
Act, but we are quite prepared to con- 
strue the Act in as large a manner as 
possible, in order to enable the returning 
officer to make such provision for the 
polling stations as is desirable. 

Sir MARK STEWART: If the 
returning officer takes the responsibility 
of establishing polling places, will the 
Scotch office exonerate him ? 

Sin GEORGE TREVELYAN : We 
cannot go beyond the Statute. Up toa 
very late date these changes can be made 
by the local authority, if it chooses to 
make them. 


AGED POOR COMMISSION. 

Mr. G. C. T. BARTLEY : I beg to 
ask the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board when the Report of the Royal 
Commission on the Aged Poor will be 
issued ; and whether he will at once lay 
the evidence upon the Table ? 

Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE: The Re- 
port and evidence have now been laid 
before the Queen. As svon as they are 
returned to me they shall be laid before 
Parliament and issued. 





‘Leeds, W.) : I am afraid I cannot under- 


‘take to do what the hon. Member asks. 


Mr. CREMER : Has the right hon. 
\Gentleman considered the proposal to 
reappoint the Committee which sat last 
year ? 

Mr. H. GLADSTONE: I do not 
think it would be desirable to reappoint 
the Committee. No practical advantage 
would come of it. 


ARMENIA. 

Mr. C. E. SCHWANN (Manchester, 
N.): I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs whether 
Her Majesty’s Government has ap- 
proached the Governments of Russia 
and France, inviting their immediate 
and effective co-operation, with a view 
to putting an end to the barbarous mis- 
deeds, tortures and murders which have 
been and are being perpetrated by the 
agents of the Porte in Armenia and 
other parts of Asiatic Turkey, and of 
which many examples are given in the 
telegrams of the special correspon- 
dent of the Daily Telegraph in its 
issue of the 18th instant, dated from 
Knoussaberd, 9th March, and in the 
telegrams appearing in other papers 
from Reuter, &c. ? 

*Sir E. ASHMEAD - BARTLETT: 
I rise to order. Before the question is 
answered, I wish to ask whether it 
is in order in a question to make 
against the agents of a friendly Power 
the charges made in the question ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Gentle- 
man had better omit that part which 
presumes that barbarous outrages have 
been committed. 

Mr. SCHWANN : Alleged, Sir. 

Sm EDWARD GREY: Cases of 
hardship or ill-treatment, which bave 
been brought to the notice of Her 
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Majesty's Government by the reports of 
British Consular Officers, have already 
formed the subject of separate represen-| 
tations to the Porte. I can assure my 
hon. Friend that Her Majesty’s Govern. 
ment will spare no effort to promote the 
effective co-operation of other Powers to 
secure the introduction of reforms in the 
Government of Armenia, but, in our 
opinion, this object would not be attained 
or helped by making further proposals | 
for international action at this moment. 

*Sm. E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : 
Can the hon. Gentleman state whether | 
it is the fact that the other great) 
European Powers — namely, Germany, | 
Austria, and Italy—have declined to 
put this pressure on the Porte, and, 
if so, why have they been declined ? 
*Mr. SPEAKER said that notice had 
better be given of the Question. 

*Sin E. ASHMEAD - BARTLETT 


said, he would ask the question on | 
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of the White Star steamship Adriatic, 
reported on the 15th instant that on 
F ae the 22nd ultimo, in latitude 
51: 10 N , longitude 16°25 W., he passed 
|a derelict barque named Lyndsay, with 
all rigging standing, and fore and main 
lower topsail set, that had drifted west 
by north over 100 miles from where she 
had been seen four days previously, as 
reported by the steamship Catalonia ; 
‘and since that report, the White Star 
steamship Teutonic, on the 19th instant, 
reported her owners’ offices in Liverpool 
that on the Ist March, at 1.48 p.m., in 
‘latitude 50-28 N., longitude 21:40 W., 

she passed a derelict Norwegian barque 
Birgitte, waterlogged, not far from the 
coast of Ireland, in the direct track of 
| Transatlantic steamers; and whether, 
under these circumstances of great peril 
‘to British commerce and _ passenger 
traffic, he will take immedizte steps to 
|discover these derelicts ? 





another day. Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON : The 

Mr. SCHWANN: I beg to ask the| circumstances of the reports of these 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign | vessels are not such as to put them into 
Affairs whether his attention has | the category of those rare cases which 
been drawn to the statement in the have caused the Admiralty, from time to 
Daily Telegraph of the 16th instant | time, to consent to the diversion of a 
from Vienna, that, whilst three months | man-of-war from her other duties, for 
ago some 150 Armenians, falsely accused | the purpose of searching for a derelict. 
of revolutionary conspiracies, were libe-| There is no evidence to show that these 
rated from the prison at Amassia, vessels (which have not been reported 
Bekir Pasha, the Governor, has found | since the dates named, except that the 
means, under various pretexts, to re-| Lyndsay was seen again the next day, the 
arrest the majority of the discharged | 23rd) have not followed the usual course 
persons, and place them again in insani-|and foundered after floating for some 
tary cells, subjecting them to tortures;/days; while the presence of a large 
and whether Her Majesty’s Government, | quantity of floating wood not far from 
if these particulars prove true, will! where the Lyndsay was last seen, seems 


insist on the dismissal of Bekir Pasha ? 

Sin EDWARD GREY : Bekir Pasha, | 
Mutexarif of Amassia, was appointed 
last spring in place of an official who 
was removed by the Turkish Government 
in consequence of the number of ar- 
bitrary arrests he had made. In No- 
vember last it was reported that most of 
the political prisoners had been released. 
The report referred to by the hon. 
Member will be sent to Her Majesty’s 
Ambassador at Constantinople for in- 
quiry. 


OCEAN DERELICTS. 

Mr. J. C. MACDONA (Southwark, 
Rotherhithe): I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary to the Admiralty, whether he is 
aware that Captain M‘Kinstry, R.M.8., | 


Sir Edward Grey. 





especially to point to this conclusion in 
her case, 


ICELAND FISHERIES, 

Mr. J. G. WEIR: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, whether he is aware that the 
fishing population of Iceland have, for 
some time past, suffered great loss 
through the depredations of British 
steam trawlers ; and whether any repre- 
sentations upon the subject have been 
received from the Danish Government ! 

Sm EDWARD GREY: A repre- 
sentation was received from the Danish 
Minister in 1893 asking that British 
ivessels should be warned not to fish in 
‘the territorial waters of Iceland. A 
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notice was issued accordingly by the 
Board of Trade in April of that year. 


FOUR COURTS OFFICERS. 
Mr. SWIFT MacNEILL (Donegal, 
S.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, whether 


the Officers of the Four Courts, Dublin, | 


constitute practically the only branch of 
the Civil Service in Ireland which is 
not affected by Rule 65, although 
they are not entitled to a retiring pen- 
sion under the Superannuation Acts, 
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trial of his horse- with another both 
before and after the race, and that it 
_was his duty to have ascertained beyond 
all possible doubt that the owner of the 
other horse was made aware of it, a duty 
which he neglected to perform ; and, is 
|Captain Holmes still aide-de-camp to 
the Governor ? 
| Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL: The Sec- 
retary of State has no information on 
| the subject, but has no doubt that if the 
| facts are as stated they will be inquired 
into by the authorities in India, and the 
| necessary action taken. 


and are therefore primd facie subject to, 
the Rule ; whether there are a number 


of the principal officers who are consider- | 
ably beyond the age limit prescribed by | 


the Order in Council; and whether, in 
these circumstances, he will advise the 
Lord Chancellor of Treland to consider 


the propriety of enforcing the application | 
of the Order in Council in such cases | 


without any further delay. 
*Sir JOHN HIBBERT: The question 
whether the Order in Council of August 


15, 1890, was applicable to the staff of | 


the Supreme Court, Ireland, was con- 


sidered in February 1892, by the then’ 
Lord Chancellor and Judges of the | 


Supreme Court, who gave jtheir opinion 
in the negative. 
information as to the ages of the princi- 
pal Officers of the Supreme Court. The 
Government has under consideration 
the extension of such provisions of the 


Order in Council as are applicable, to the | 


establishments of the Departments of the 
Supreme Courts in the three Kingdoms. 


A RACING DISPUTE IN MADRAS. 
Mr. W. 8. CAINE: I beg to ask 


the Secretary of State for India if he is | 


aware that serious charges have been 
made in the public Press of Madras 
against Captain Holmes, one of the 
aides-de-camp to the Governor of 
Madras, to the effect that he had acted 
unfairly in the matter of a horse race ; 
that, in consequence, an inquiry was 
made by the stewards of the Western 
India Turf Club, who have published 


their decision, stating that the jockey 
who acted with Captain Holmes was | 


unfit to hold a trainer’s licence, which 
was accordingly revoked, and that Cap- 


tain Holmes himself had shown an un-| 
doubted desire to conceal the fact of the 


There is no official | 


ALLOTMENT LAND IN SURREY AND 
KENT. 


Mr. 8. WOODS (Lancashire, Ince) : 
I beg to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board whether he is aware 
that in the counties of Surrey and Kent 
some of the parish councils established 
under the 1894 Act have purchased land 
for small allotments at sums varying 
from £8 to £9 per acre, the price of such 
land previously only being at the rate of 
from 30s. to 35s. per acre ; and, if he is 
not in possession of this information, will 
he make inquiry into the matter, and 
lay a Report thereon upon the Table of 
the House ? 

Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE: I have no 
information on this subject, and T do not 
know what parishes are referred to. I 
may, however, point out to my hon. 
Friend that a parish council is not em- 
powered by the Local Government Act, 
1894, to purchase land for allotments. 
The Act only enables them to hire it. 


WATER SUPPLY AND FIRE. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON (Peterborough) : 
I beg to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board whether his attention 
has been called to the want of a proper 
supply of water at a serious fire which 
occurred in Gauden Road, Clapham, at 
2 a.m. yesterday (Wednesday) ; and will 
he order an inquiry into the matter 
for the purpose of protecting life and 
| property ? 

Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE: The ac- 
counts I have read of this fire do not 
allege any failure of water. I have no 
authority to direct inquiry otherwise 
than on the application of twenty 
ratepayers. 








1567 The Belfast 
JOURNAL OF THE BOARD OF 
AGRICULTURE. 

Mr. A. F. JEFFREYS (Hants, 
Basingstoke): I beg to ask the Presi- 


dent of the Board of Agriculture if he 
is aware that reports of the proceedings 


of Chambers of Commerce are regularly 
published by the Board of Trade in the 
Board of Trade Journal ; whether he 
will consider the desirability of publish- 
ing in the same way reports of the pro- 
ceedings of Chambers of Agriculture and 
Farmers’ Clubs in the Jowrnal of the 
Board of Agriculture ; and if this jour- 
nal can be sent to all Members who apply 
for it? 

*Mr. HERBERT GARDNER: I 
believe the hon. Member correctly states 
the practice adopted in the case of the 
Board of Trade Journal, and I shall be 
glad to consider whether a similar ar- 
rangement could be adopted in the case 


of The Journal of the Board of Agricul- | 


ture. I would say, however, that the 
available space is more limited in the 
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favour of the staff, not at Edinburgh only, 
but throughout the kingdom. 


INCOME TAX IN NEW ZEALAND. 

Mr. G. C. T. BARTLEY: I beg to 
\ask Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
whether he is aware that the New Zea- 
land Government claim the payment 
‘of income tax by temporary resi- 
‘dents in that Colony on their whole 
incomes derived from Consols, railway 
and other stocks in England, which are 
also taxed in this country in the ordinary 
way ; and, whether there is any redress ? 
| *Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON : I am not 
‘aware that the facts are as stated by the 
jhon. Member. No complaints on the 
matter have reached the Colonial Office. 





THE BELFAST GUARDIANS, 
Mr. E. F. VESEY KNOX (Cavan, 
W.): I beg to ask the Cixef Secretary to 
|the Lord Lieutenant of lreland, whether 


latter case, and it could not be greatly | his attention has been called to a letter 
extended without an increase of its price, | from Mr. David Mitchell, a Guardian of 
which I am anxious to keep as low as | the Belfast Union, to the Local Govern- 
possible. I should be pleased to place | ment Board stating that the Guardians 
the name of any Member of Parliament | had accepted 300 mattresses 25 per cent. 
on the list of those to whom the Journal less than the contract weight, and 
is sent gratuitously on receipt of an inti-| proportionately less in value, and had 
mation of the desire to receive it. | paid the full contract price for them. 
| What course is usually pursued by the 
Board when goods greatly inferior to 
EDINBURGH TELEGRAPHISTS. sample are knowingly accepted by 
Mr. H. PAUL (Edinburgh, 8.) : I beg | Guardians and paid for at the full price : 
to ask the Postmaster General whether a | and, what course the Board proposes to 
memorial, signed by 200 telegraphists in | adopt in this case ? 
Edinburgh, and complaining that they! Mr. J. MORLEY: The Local Govern- 
were deprived of their statutory holidays, | ment Board received the communication 
was received at the General Post Office | referred to in the question. The Belfast 
last July; if it has been received, why | Guardians have stated, that owing to a 
no notice has been taken of it ; and when | difficulty in manufacturing the original 
the memorialists may expect a reply? | sample mattress, they permitted a slight 
Mr. ARNOLD MORLEY : The me-| deviation therefrom, and that the mat- 
morial referred to has been received, and | tresses have been received and paid for. 
has been duly considered. It raises!The Local Government Board have 


questions which affect a large number of 
other offices, and has therefore taken a 
considerable time to investigate. What 
I understand the memorialists to ask is 
that an exception may be made in their 
favour to the general rule of the service, 
which prescribes that only work done 
within the 24 hours in which the Bank 
Holiday falls can be paid for at the extra 
Bank Holiday rate. I am considering 
how far this rule can be modified in 


informed the Guardians that they con- 
sider their action in the matter irregular, 
‘and that they will draw the Auditor's 
| attention to the transaction. The Board 
cannot compel the Guardians to adhere 
to the terms of their contract ; but, if 
the Auditor is of opinion that the rate- 
payers have suffered loss owing to the 
proceedings, he can surcharge the 
|Guardians with the amount, or part of 
| the amount, paid for the mattresses. 
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FOREIGN BOUNTIES, 

Sim RICHARD PAGET (Somerset, 
Wells) : I beg to ask the President of the 
Board of Agriculture, if he will be good 
enough to lay upon the Table of the 
House, obtaining (if necessary) the 
required information from the Foreign 
or Colonial Office, a Parliamentary Paper 
setting out in detail an account of any 
systems of bounty, direct or indirect, 
now offered, either by any Foreign 
Government or by any British Colony, 
to stimulate the export to Great Britain 
and Ireland of any agricultural produce, 
and stating, so far as information can 
be obtained, the quantities and values of 
any such articles of agricultural produce 
so protected and imported into the 
United Kingdom during the past year, 
or any recent series of years ? 

Mr. BRYCE: Information as to 
bounties on agricultural produce is being 
obtained through the Foreign and 
Colonial Offices, and the information 
will, in some form or other, be com- 
municated to this House. 

Sir R. PAGET: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman be good enough to inform the 
House how soon he expects the informa- 
tion to be ready ? 

Mr. BRYCE: It will take some little 
time to get the information, but I hope 
it will be ready on no very distant date. 


THE IRISH MAIL SERVICE, 

Dr. KENNY (Dublin, College Green): 
I beg to ask the Postmaster General, 
whether he can state, with some degree 
of definiteness, when he will be able to 
announce his decision on the tenders of 
the City of Dublin Steam Packet Com- 
pany for the accelerated mail service 
between Kingstown and Holyhead 4 

*Mr. ARNOLD MORLEY : I am still 
in negotiation with the City of Dublin 
Steam Packet Company, and am awaiting 
« further communication. I am unable 
to fix a date for making a definite 
announcement. 

Dr. KENNY : Is it not the fact that 
the Steam Packet Company are awaiting 
«a communication from the right hon. 
Gentleman ! 

*Mr. ARNOLD MORLEY : No, Sir, I 
am now awaiting a reply to a letter 
which I sent yesterday. 

Mr. ARTHUR O'CONNOR: On 
behalf of the hon. Member for West 
Cavan (Mr. Vesey Knox) I beg to ask 
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the Postmaster General, whether he will 
endeavour, in connection with some pro- 
posed changes in the Time Table of the 
Midland Great Western Railway, to 
arrange for a connection between the 
limited mail service from Dublin passing 
Inny Junction, and Cavan, and Killes- 
handra, whereby the mails could be 
much accelerated ; and, whether he can 
|say what would be the cost of trans- 
|mitting mails to Dublin by the goods 
train leaving Cavan by the Midland line 
at 9.30 p.m. ? 

*Mr. ARNOLD MORLEY : The Day 
Mail now arrives at Cavan at 11.20 a.m., 
and it would not arrive until 12.36 p.m. 
if sent via Inny Junction. I understand 
that the Midland Great Western Rail- 
way Company do not contemplate any 
alteration at present in their train 
service to Cavan. As regards Killes- 
handra, the Day Mail now arrives at 
2.19 p.m., and includes letters from 
| Belfast, Scotland, &c., as well as from 
|Dublin. A Day Mail, from Dublin, 
| arriving at 12.47 p.m., might be afforded, 
‘but as such a mail would not include a 
jconsiderable number of the letters 
arriving in the present mail, it is 
doubtful whether the arrangement is 
desirable. Further enquiry, however, 
shall be made on this point. The 
additional expenditure involved in for- 
warding a mail to Dublin, from Cavan, 
‘by the Midland Goods Train at night, 
|would not be very large, but the change 
would be attended with some disadvan- 
tage, and the question, therefore, requires 
fuller consideration. I will communi- 
cate further with the hon. Member when 
the necessary enquiries have been com- 
pleted. 








| ‘THE TELEPHONE SERVICE COM- 
MITTEE. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON : I beg to ask 
the Postmaster General whether Muni- 
cipal and County Authorities will be 
allowed to tender evidence before the 
Select Committee on Telephone Service ; 
and, if so, will he say what arrangements 
have been or will be made to carry out 
that object ? 
| Mr. ARNOLD MORLEY: I have 
jmade arrangements with the hon. 
Member for the College Division of 
Hlasgow in regard to evidence which is 
to be tendered on behalf of the Scottish 
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Corporations. I have also made arrange-| subsequent Turkish loans have been 
ments with regard to the London County issued the interest on which has been 
Council and with regard to Municipal| made a charge on that tribute, which 
Corporations. Any other local authori-_ appear to have a prior claim upon it; 
ties not thus represented which desire to| whether £1,177,000 of the bonds of the 
give evidence should communicate with | loan have been redeemed, and con- 





me on the subject. sequently the outstanding liability has 
been reduced to £3,823,000; whether, 
THE CHRISTIAN BROTHERS. (of these outstanding bonds £2 695,000 


COLONEL NOLAN (Galway, N.):| have been drawn for redemption, but have 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the | not been redeemed, and whether powers 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if he can were taken when the loan was issued to 
now name the day on which he will | pay off the whole loan at any time ; 
announce the manner in which he intends | what portion of the total interest due on 
to include the Christian Brothers in the | the amount of the loan outstanding, 
grant for primary education ? ‘amounting to £152,120 per annum, is 

Mr. J. MORLEY was afraid he must | paid out of the Cyprus tribute, and from 
give the same answer as he had given} what sources the excess over that tribute 
previously. There was not the slightest | is provided ; whether he is aware that 
chance until after Easter, and possibly | 25 per cent. Consols are now quoted at 


considerably after. | 1021, and that consequently a British 
y 1 y 

guarantee enables money to be borrowed 

THE BALLINA UNION, MAYO. ,at 24 per cent. ; and whether, in view 


Mr. R. AMBROSE (Mayo, W.): I of the capacity of Cyprus to pay tribute 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the| and costs of her administration having 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, if he is| been overestimated to the serious loss of 
aware that great distress prevails in the the British taxpayer, he can convey to 
Letterbrick Electoral Division of the | the House any hope that the loan will be 
Ballina Union; that 57 families, com- ‘converted into 2} per cent. securities, 
prising 256 persons, have petitioned the | and that at the same time negotiations 
Ballina Board of Guardians for relief | with Turkey will be commenced urging 
works ; and that no works have yet been | on that country, in consideration of 
opened in that district ; and what steps [Great Britain and France having to 
he proposes to take in order to relieve | meet their guarantee owing to its default, 
those poor people ? to reduce the tribute paid by Cyprus by 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The Inspector of | the amount saved by the conversion ? 
the Local Government Board visited this! Tae CHANCELLOR or Tux EX- 
division yesterday, and carefully inquired |CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby) 
into the condition of the people. He| said the hon. Gentleman had developed 
reports that, as a rule, the people are|a rather elaborate financial scheme 
comfortably circumstanced, their lands | which he was afraid he could hardly 
and grazing are very good, and that they | criticise in answer to a question. The 
have both cattle and sheep. There are truth was that there were so many 
some cases of chronic poverty in the | | interests involved that he was afraid he 
division, but there are only five cases of | could not see his way to an arrangement. 
persons receiving out-door relief, of Mr. LABOUCHERE asked whether, 
whom two are small landholders. Under | | if the loan might be paid off at any time, 
all the circumstances there seems to be|it might not be paid off without the 
no necessity at present for the establish- consent of the bondholders. 
ment of relief works within this district.; Sim W. HARCOURT would rather 
not express an opinion on the subject. 

CYPRUS. 

Mr. H. LABOUCHERE (North- LAND TAX. 
ampton): I beg to ask Mr. Chancellor of} Mr. A. F. JEFFREYS : I beg to ask 
the Exchequer why, as the Turkish loan} Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, what 
of five millions issued in 1855, the/is the amount of the Land Tax now 
interest on which was guaranteed by | collected in England and Wales; who 
this country and France, was made a/| are the collectors of this tax ; and how 
first charge upon the Egyptian tribute, | are they paid ! 

Mr. Arnold Morley. 











ask 
in 
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Sin W. HARCOURT: The amount 
of land tax now collected in England 
and Wales is about £1,000,000 ; the 
collectors are local officers appointed by 
the local Commissioners of Land Tax. 
Their remuneration is fixed by the Act 
55 and 56 Vic. cap. 25, and 54 and 55 
Vic., cap 13. 

Mr. R. W. HANBURY (Preston) 
asked if the right hon. Gentleman was 
aware that in a great number of country 
parishes it was the rule for the collectors, 
with the assent of the Land Tax Com- 
missioners, to raise, not only the proper 
amount of the tax, but about 10 per 
cent. besides, and receive that 10 per 
cent. as payment for collection ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT said, the matter 
had been regulated for the last two or 
three years by Act of Parliament, and 
he was not aware of any such arrange- 
ment as the hon. Gentleman mentioned. 

Mr. WEIR inquired whether the 
collectors were paid by salary or by 
Commission ? 

Sin W. HARCOURT said that 
formerly the payment was by poundage, 
but a new system had been established. 

Mr. HANBURY asked if there was 
any authority for a collector collecting 
more than the fixed quota of land tax. 

Sin W. HARCOURT said he should 
say that no one was entitled to collect 
more than the proper amount. 


H.M.S. “ HORNET.” 

Mr. E. T. GOURLEY (Sunderland) : 
IT beg to ask the Civil Lord of the 
Admiralty, if it is true that the piston 
rods of H.M.S. Hornet have broken; 
and whether it is the fact that the 
maker's original design and arrange- 
ments of these pistons were refused by 
the Admiralty, and altered to suit their 
views, and, this being the cause of the 
breaking, they are now being fitted 
according to the maker's original design ; 
if so, do the Admiralty pay for the 
alterations ? 

Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON : The 
reply to both parts of the question is in 
the affirmative. 


CONCILIATION (TRADE DISPUTES) 
LL. 
Mr.G.C.T. BARTLEY (Islington, N.) 
asked the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
in reference to the Conciliation (Trade 
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Disputes) Bill, introduced by the Govern- 
ment, which was down amongst the 
Orders of the Day, whether, as the 
Government had blocked the other Bills 
dealing with the same subject, facilities 
would be given for the consideration of 
all those Conciliation Bills. 

Mr. BRYCE: I stated last night,-in 
reply to the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for London University, that I 
was quite willing to allow the Second 
Reading of that Bill as soon as the 
Government Bill was read a second 
time, and that they should go together 
to the same Grand Committee. . I have 
no objection at all to the third Bill. 

Mr. BARTLEY asked whether the 
right hon. Gentleman would give facili- 
ties for the consideration of the Bill at 
reasonable hours ? 

Mr. BRYCE: I think I have 
answered that question. I gave a pro- 
mise the other day to assent to the 
Second Reading of the Bill, as a matter 
of course, if the Government Bill got its 
Second Reading. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 





ESTABLISHED CHURCH (WALES) BILL. 
*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
rae HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. H. 
H. Asquirn, Fife, E.), who on rising 
to move the Second Reading of the 
Established Church (Wales) Bill was 
received with loud cheers, said: Mr. 
Speaker, the time has now come when, 
in accordance with our ordinary prac- 
tice, the great issues of principle which 
are raised by this measure can be appro- 
priately discussed, and it is my duty, in 
fulfilment of the promise I have made 
more than once, to state, on behalf of 
the Government, the grounds of policy 
which have led to its introduction. Sir, 
the questions involved in a proposal of 
this kind must, under all circumstances, 
be questions of the utmost delicacy and 
gravity. But in the present case the diffi- 
culty of dealing with them is greatly 
enhanced by the extreme and, at the 
same time, the perfectly intelligible sen- 
sitiveness of feeling which this con- 
troversy with respect to the Welsh 
Church has aroused, both upon the one 
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side and upon the other. On the 
one hand, we have the overwhelming 
majority of the representatives of 
Wales, who see in this measure the 
means, long delayed, ardently, and I 
think I may say passionately, desired by 
the vast bulk of their people for the re- 
moval of what they conceive to be a 
grievous and glaring injustice. On the 
other hand, we are confronted by those 
who look upon this Bill as nothing better 
and nothing worthier than a veiled 
attack upon the Church of England, 
promoted, as they tell us, upon false 
pretences and for sordid reasons, and 
fraught, if it should ever succeed in 
passing into law, with injurious, and 
even disastrous consequences, as well 
to the spiritual as to the temporal 
interests of the Church. Sir, no wonder 
that in an atmosphere charged with 
these currents of feeling, the right hon. 
Baronet the Member for Bristol (Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach) the other day, 
lamenting, as he said, that we 
seemed to be divided from one another 
by a distance as great as that which 
separates the poles, should almost have 
despaired of even a common meeting 
ground between us for argument. For 
my part, Sir, I desire, and I am certain 
that all who are responsible for the con- 
duct of this Bill desire, to avoid, as far 
as we can, the importation into the dis- 
cussion of unnecessary heat. I shall 
endeavour, to the best of my ability, to 
do so, and I trust that I may appeal 
to hon. Gentlemen opposite, who feel 
so strongly and so sincerely upon 
the subject, at any rate to give 
me a forbearing and an indulgent hear- 
ing, while I on my side will ask from 
them in advance forgiveness if un- 
wittingly, by any phrase or argument of 
mine, I give offence to a sentiment which, 
whether I share it or not, I at any rate 
understand and respect. Now, Sir, the 
object of this Bill is to terminate the 
legal Establishment of the Church of 
England in Wales. That is its central 
and its essential provision. Everything 
else in it is subsidiary to that main and 
governing purpose. I think, therefore, 
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before I come to deal with the special 
circumstances of the particular case of 
Wales, it may be useful, even at the 
risk of repeating facts which are familiar 
to the House, if I ask and if I attempt 
to answer the question, in what does 


Mr. H. H. Asquith, 
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Establishment by law of the Church 
consist ? Sir, as we are all aware, the 
relations between the Church and the 
State in this country are very different 
at the present time from what they were 
in the earlier stages of our constitu- 
tional history. In those days, and down 
to a time which is comparatively recent, 
the Church and State were co-extensive 
in area. They were different aspects, 
or to speak more accurately, different 
organisations, of one and the same 
society. Noman could be a citizen unless 
he wasa Churchman. Heresy was acrime 
punishable by law, and dissent in those 
who avowed it exposed thera to every 
kind of civil and political disability. 
That was Establishment in the strict 
and full sense of the term. As we know, 
by the operation of forces with which 
the student of history is familiar, at first 
in the guise of toleration, then in the 
more formidable shape of a demand for 
religious liberty, that complete and 
logical system of Establishment was 
slowly undermined ; and itis instructive 
to observe, and not at all irrelevant to 
the question now before the House, that 
at every stage and every step of that 
process champions of Church Establish- 
ment resisted the change on the ground, 
for which, in my judgment at any rate, 
there was a much greater logical founda- 
tion in those days than there is for the 
corresponding argument to-day—that if 
you once admitted to civil and _ political 
rights, to a full share in the making and 
administration of the law, men of all 
religions and of no religion, the national 
profession of religion embodied in the 
Established Church would cease to have 
any meaning or reality. We listen to 
the same arguments to-day; but they 
are arguments advanced in the defence 
of what, though it is still, as I shall 
show, a very formidable framework of 
legal protection, is after all only a 
meagre and attenuated remnant of the 
Establishment of the past. For what is 
the Establishment of the Church by law 
to-day? In the first place it means the 
incorporation of the law of the Church 
into the law of the land. It means 
that the Courts of the Church in 
ecclesiastical matters have a _ cver- 
cive jurisdiction, which, in the last 
resort, the civil power will enforce. It 
means that the Bishops of the Church 
exercise legislative functions in the 
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House of Lords. It means that the 
legislature of the Church, Convocation, is 
summoned by the Crown and is consti- 
tuted according to law, and that without 
the license of the Crown it has no power 
to make any enactment which has any 
binding effect. It means that the 
doctrines and the ceremonies of the 
Church, whatever other sanction or 
authority they may have, have also 
the statutory authority of Acts of Par- 
liament behind them. As to endow- 
ment, it means that a large number, 
a very considerable proportion of the 
benefices of the Church, are at the 
disposal of persons who for the time 
being hold important offices of State ; 
and as to that which is in Wales, at any 
rate, the main source of the revenue of 
the Church, the tithes, it means, in 
contradistinction to every other form of 
religious endowment by other 
religious sects, that in the last resort the 
machinery of the law and the arm of the 
law will be brought into operation to 
enforce them. Sir, if that be so—and I 
do not think I have stated anything that 
will be controverted—the Established 
Church has privileges and obligations 
to which no other religious denomination 
in this country is entitled or subject, 
and which have this common character- 
istic, whether they spring from the 
common law, or whether they are de- 
rived from statute—that they were con- 
ferred and are maintained by the State. 
I have dwelt upon these facts, familiar 
as they undoubtedly are, because I wish 
at the outset of the argument to dispose 
of two familiar fallacies. In the first 
place, I say, the statements I have made 
show conclusively and bring out in the 
clearest possible light a distinction which 
is obvious enough, that if the Church is 
a spiritual body, which is one, which is 
identical, which is continuous, and which 
does not change, the Church is also a 
State establishment, which is subject, 
as to all its forms and all its laws, to the 
shifting currents of public opinion, which 
is at one time protected by Parliament 
to a certain extent, and which at 
another time is protected by Parliament 
within much narrower and more con- 
tracted limits. There can be, in my judg- 
ment, nodelusion more injurious to the true 
interests of the Church, or more fatal to 
@ true understanding of our Constitution, 
than to confuse these things, which are 
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separate in their origin, separate in their 
purpose, and have absolutely no necessary 
connection between each other. But, Sir, 
there is a second and an equally fallacious 
argument which is often introduced into 
these discussions, and which, I think, is 
shown to be equally untrue by the short 
summary with which I have troubled 
the House, and that is, that the State, 
by altering the condition of establish- 
ment, or by getting rid of the establish- 
ment altogether, is in some way or other 
making a formal repudiation on the part 
of the nation of its religious character. 
Sir, upon that point I will not use 
any language of my own, because I am 
glad to be able to appeal to a 
much higher authority, one of weight 
and eminence, who will be  recog- 
nised by hon. Gentlemen opposite ; 
one of our principal opponents in this 
controversy, one of the ablest and most 
distinguished lawyers this country has 
produced—the Earl of Selborne. I quote 
the words which he used in this House 
on March 22, 1869, upon the Second 
Reading of the Bill for the Disestablish- 
ment and Disendowment of the Irish 
Church. Sir Roundell Palmer, as he then 
was, used these remarkable — expres- 
s10NS :— 


‘**T cannot agree with those who say that the 
severance of the political relations of the Church 
with the State is, and necessarily must be, an 
abnegation of national Christianity or an act 
of national apostasy. It appears to me that 
such a view is founded upon an entirely false 
notion of the vocation of Civil Government and 
the nature of national religion. . . . National 
religion is not any profession embodied in laws 
or forms and ceremonies made by those at the 
head of the Government, but it is in the ee 
of the people who constitute the nation. 
Therefore we must approach the question of any 
political privileges given to the Church by con- 
sidering whether the privilege is for the public 
good.”’ 


That, Sir, is the test laid down by that 
high authority, which I pro to 
apply to the case of Disestablishment in 
Wales. Before I proceed to the par- 
ticular facts of the case I must clear 
away another source of difficulty — I 
mean that class of questions sometimes 
raised as to the right of the State to 
interfere with the Establishment or 
Endowments of the National Church. 
I assert that from the earliest times in 
this country the State has claimed and 
exercised a controlling voice in the civil 
government and _ regulation of the 
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endowments and privileges of the 
National Church. I hold very strongly 
that it is an historical fallacy to re- 
present the Church of England as ever 
having been a mere offshoot and de- 
pendency of the Church of Rome. I 
think the whole of our medizval history 
shows, first of all, that our kings, then 
our Parliaments, as soon as they ac- 
quired a dominant position, kept a tight 
grip of the government of the Church, 
refused to allow the intrusion of any 
foreign Power or any outside ecclesi- 
astical authority in the regulation of our 
National Church, and, as you see in the 
Constitutions of Clarendon, the Statute 
of Provisors, and a hundred other Acts 
of Parliament, the State in this country 
has insisted that the position of the 
Church, its status, privileges, and endow- 
ments should be kept constitutionally 
within the control of the supreme 
authority of the Crown and Parliament. 
We are often referred on this question to 
the legislation of the Reformation. It 
follows from what I have already said, 
that I am not one of those who think, 
as used to be currently assumed, that the 
legislation of Henry VIII. transferred 
the privileges and endowments of a 
National Establishment from the Church 
of Rome to the Church of England. 
I believe that view rests upon imperfect 
historical information. I am quite pre- 
pared to admit what I believe the best 
authorities of history now assert, that 
there has been amidst all these changes 
and developments a substantial identity 
and continuity of existence in our 
National Church from earliest history 
down to the present time. But that 
does not in any degree affect the im- 
portance of the legislation to which I 
am referring. What was that legis- 
lation? It was the assertion of a 
claim upon the part of the Crown and 
Parliament first of all to establish and 
define the royal supremacy over the 
Church; next to confine the Church, 
even in purely ecclesiastical matters, as 
its final Court of Appeal, to a Court of 
secular Judges appointed by the Crown; 
to change the doctrines, modify the 
ceremonies, taught and practised by the 
Church ; at one moment to prohibit and 
at another moment to permit, and then 
prohibit again, such an institution as the 
marriage of the clergy. I defy anyone 





who has studied with an impartial mind 
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the legislation for the 40 years between 
1530 and 1570, who has followed the 
course of the revolution in the reign of 
Henry VIII., the counter revolution in 
the reign of Queen Mary, the restoration 
of the pre-existing state of things in the 
reign of Elizabeth —I defy any fair- 
minded man acquainted with that his- 
tory to dispute the proposition that 
Parliament did at that time assert and 
exercise the right to prescribe the con- 
ditions of tenure upon which every 
ecclesiastical benefice of this country 
was to be held. I am not saying that 
in many respects the time of the Parlia- 
ment at that period was usefully em- 
ployed. Many of these Statutes we can 
only read with amazement and conster- 
nation that a body of laymen should 
have deemed themselves qualified to deal 
with that subject-matter. But this is 
the price which the National Church 
pays for the so-called privileges of 
Establishment. It is for them to con- 
sider whether the privileges and dis- 
abilities which result from that status 
are worth the price which, as history 
shows, they have always had to pay, and 
which they will always have to pay for 
that state of things. The result is this: 
the Church of England here and in Wales 
at the present moment is a Church which 
is absolutely without either judicial or 
legislative autonomy. It is a Church 
as to the interpretation of whose formu- 
laries, not merely in matters affecting 
property, but in matters affecting eccle- 
siastical doctrine, in the last resort the 
appeal is to a secular Court. It is a 
Churchwhich is impotent to alter a single 
form or ceremony or line of itsdoctrines or 
service without first of all obtaining the 
licence of the Crown, which may be 
given upon the advice of a Minister who 
is not even a Christian at all, and with- 
out further obtaining the assent of a 
Parliament which is open to men of all 
creeds and of no creed. I am not going to 
enter into the question—which is not rele- 
vant to my argument—whether or not 
that is a desirable state of things in the 
interest of the Church, though I will 
venture to protest respectfully, but, at 
the same time, very strongly, against 
some language which was used by the 
right hon. Baronet the Member for 
West Bristol upon the First Reading of 
this Bill. He quoted a passage in a speech 


of mine somewhere in the country in 
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which I had ventured to express the 
opinion that the Church might be a 
better Church in Wales, and would be 
better and more capable of discharging, 
with general acceptance and real effect, 
its spiritual mission, if relieved from the 
privileges and disabilities of Establish- 
ment. The right hon. Baronet, temperate 
and fair-minded controversialist as he 
usually is, has not found any better 
terms in which to describe that lan- 
guage of mine than that of political 
cant. Are we to assume that it is im- 
possible for any man, however highly and 
strongly he may value the teachings and 
traditions of the Church of England, 
honestly and sincerely to entertain the 
opinion that these series of chains and 
fetters, which I have been describing, 
are not a help but a hindrance to her in the 
discharge of her mission? It augurs very 
badly for the conduct of this controversy 
if motives of that kind are to be so 
rashly and lightly imputed. It follows, 
from what I have said, that it is impos- 
sible to say that, in regard to such an 
Establishment as I have described, Par- 
liament has not now the same right, 
which she claimed and exercised a 
hundred times in the past, to deal with 
its civil privileges and pecuniary endow- 
ments on grounds of public policy and in 
accordance with its own will and discre- 
tion. It is not necessary to labour 
that point. We have placed on the Statute 
Book within the lifetime of the present 
generation, and within the memory of 
most of those whom I have the honour 
of addressing, in the Irish Church Act, 
the most complete assertion which this 
or any other Legislature has ever made 
of its power to do as it pleases with the 
status of an Established Church, and to 
divert the endowments of such a Church, 
if it likes, to purely secular uses. There 
may still be differences of opinion as to 
the policy of that Act, and I believe 
there are abundant grounds for asserting 
that there are differences of time and 
circumstances, and of local conditions, 
between the case of England and Wales. 
But all that is not the point. Morality 
does not change its colour when it 
crosses St. George’s Channel. That 
which Parliament assented to in the 
measure for the Second Reading of 
which, I believe, Lord Salisbury gave 
his vote in the House of Lords in 1869 
—a measure which now, at any rate, 
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stands upon the Statute Book with the 
assent of the Queen, Lords, and Com- 
mons, has never been in any way re- 
pealed ; and that measure may surely 
be pointed to as a sufficient justification 
and precedent when we are assailed with 
these charges of sacrilege and plunder. 
Having, I hope, cleared the ground of 
these preliminary objections, I now pro- 
ceed to consider the special case of 
Wales. It follows from what I have 
said, that the existing Establish- 
ment, both in England and in Wales, 
represents the, remnants of far larger 
privileges and powers which she once 

. It is equally true that the 
State has always claimed the right to 
deal, on grounds of policy, with this 
Establishment ; and it is further true that 
this Bill, whether it be politic or im- 
politic, raises no new question, either of 
constitutional practice or of the limits of 
what I may call the moral competence 
and the moral authority of Parliament. 
What is the case of Wales? What is 
the Establishment in Wales? Is it a 
National Church in the sense of the 
definition that I have read from Lord 
Selborne? Is it the Church of the 
nation? Is it, by its history and by 
its present position and prospects, the 
natural organ and vehicle of the religious 
sentiments either of the whole or of any 
considerable majority of the Welsh 
people! Is its ascendency and position 
of privilege among the other religious 
sects of the country admitted or ac- 
quiesced in by the bulk of the Welsh 
people? Iam aware that we are told 
that we have no right in this case to 
separate Wales from the rest of Eng- 
land. From the formal and _tech- 
nical point of view, it is perfectly 
true, as has been said, that these 
four Welsh dioceses are parts of 
the Province of Canterbury. The argu- 
ment, I understand, is that, however 
strong may be the case in these four 
dioceses for Disestablishment and Disen- 
dowment, even though it went to the 
point that there was not one single 
Welshman who was a member of the 
Established Church, yet, inasmuch as 
you cannot separate dioceses from the 
province of which they form part, 
you must not treat Wales  sepa- 
rately, but must take the question 
as affecting England as a_ whole. 
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To that I entirely demur. The Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, in his speech 
on the First Reading of the Bill, ex- 
plained, as it seemed to me with admir- 
able force and cogency, what we mean 
when we speak of Wales, not as a mere 
geographical expressson, but as the home 
of a people. I know this is called Sepa- 
ratism. In the opinion of some hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite, it is Separatism to recog- 
nise that there are such things as separate 
nationalities the combination of which 
goes to form the United Kingdom of 
which we are all a part. We take a 
different view. We believe that the 
best way of recognising and consolidat- 
ing the true union of the kingdom as a 
whole is to recognise, and within the 
limits of Imperial unity to defer to, 
those separate national sentiments which 
have their root in the history of the past 
and which form the salt of the life of our 
local communities. In that sense I 
assert—the Government assert—that the 
Welsh people are a nation. Whether 
you look to race, language, literature, to 
their temperament and genius, to their 
national memories and traditions, there 
is as clear a case for maintaining the dis- 
tinctively national and corporate individu- 
ality of the peopleof Wales as of the people 
of England, Scotland or Ireland. If you 
look at the ecclesiastical history of 
Wales, the case is still stronger. 
Why? The Welsh Church is sometimes 
described, and, in my opinion, justly 
described, if you have regard to its later 
history, as an alien Church, because just 
as a thing that is imported from abroad 
may become acclimatised, and in the 
truest sense, national, so a thing which 
is indigenous, if it is distorted and adulter- 
ated may become in the truest sense alien. 
What is the origin of the Welsh Church ? 
Here I am sure I shall have the entire 
assent of hon. Gentlemen opposite. The 
Welsh Church, as they are fond of telling 
us, existed before the English Church 
existed. It was founded before the 
Mission of Augustine to the Saxons. 
There is a tradition in Wales—I do not 
know whether it is still alive, but it used 
to be very vivid—-that there was a 
time in the golden past when the See 
of St. Davids was a Metropolitan See. 
¥ do not believe that the Welsh 
people have ever lost the sense that, 
instead of borrowing their religion 
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from England, and instead of being 
dependent upon a mission from here 
for the introduction of Christ‘anity 
into their country, it was in the true 
sense of the word a spontaneous and a 
native growth. The case of Wales is the 
case of a Church which in its origin and 
inception was national, which was 
separate entirely from the Church of 
England, but which by incorporation 
into the Anglican Church, and by the 
subordination through long centuries 
of its interests and its needs to the 
interests and needs of England, has 
become denationalised. Is that state- 
ment true, or is it not? It is a fact 
which rests upon indisputable authority 
that certainly from the time of Henry 
II., onwards, down to the Tudor and 
Stuart period, the Welsh Church was 
treated by our Norman and English 
Kings as an instrument for the Govern- 
ment of the Welsh people. They ap- 
pointed Norman Bishops, who did not 
understand the language, who were 
hostile to the temperament and to the 
sentiment of the nation. And an emi- 
nent authority declares that during these 
centuries the leading clergy in Wales 
were a kind of ecclesiastical police sent 
by the Kings and Parliaments of Eng- 
land to keep watch and ward over an 
unruly race. There is a very remark- 
able circumstance in that connection 
which may perhaps not be familiar to all 
hon. Gentlemen, and that is an incident 
which occurred, I think, in the reign of 
Henry II. or King John, when Giraldus 
Cambrensis, an eminent Welsh writer 
and historian of that time, was elected 
by the Chapter to the See of St. Davids. 
The King of England disapproved of it, 
and insisted on the Chapter taking a 
nominee of his own. Giraldus, who was 
aman of considerable enterprise, went 
on a pilgrimage to Rome, in order that 
he might solicit the intervention of 
the Pope, and obtain a_ favourable 
recognition of his claim as against 
the Royal nominee. He took with him 
a petition from the Princes of Wales, 
which is very interesting and so rele- 
vant to the question which the House 
is now discussing that I will trouble 
them with one or two citations from it. 
This is the petition of the Welsh 
Princes as far back as the end of the 
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twelfth century, to Pope Innocent III., 
and what they say is this :— 


‘* Be it known to your fatherly goodness the 

t sufferi pe get cee A souls 

that have fallen upon the Church in Wales 

since by kingly o ion, and not by the 

authority of the Bishop of Rome, she became 

subjected to the authority of England and the 
Archbishop of Canterbury.” 


Now the right hon. Baronet opposite told 
us the other day that it was in the 18th 
century that the State and the King by 
this course of neglect and abuse lost the 
hold which the Welsh Church had pre- 
viously possessed upon the affections of 
the Welsh people. Let me read the de- 
scription by the Welsh Princes of the 
state of things in the 12th century :— 


‘*The Archbishop of Canterbury sends us 
English Bishops, ignorant of the manners and 
language of the land, who cannot preach the 
word of God to the people, nor receive their 
confessions but through interpreters. And 
since these Bishops that are sent to us from Eng- 
land do not love us or our land, they do not 
seek the good of our souls ; their ambition is to 
rule over us and nct to seek our benefit, and on 
this account they do not but very rarely fulfil 
the duties of their office among us. And what- 
ever they can take from us by just means or 
unjust—’’ [that sounds like a description of the 
Irish Church}—* is carried away by them into 
England and squandered in the monasteries 
that are given to them by the King of England. 
And like the Parthians who shoot backwards 
from afar as they retreat, so do they from Eng- 
land excommunicate us as often as they are 
ordered so to do.”* 
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That is the description given by the 
Welsh Princes themselves, on the autho- 
rity of Giraldus, of the state of things 
which prevailed in the twelfth century ; 
and I assert that, with rare _inter- 
vals, that represents fairly the history of 
the Welsh Church and of its treatment 
by England during the period of six 
centuries. There were times, I agree, 
in the reigns of the Tudor Kings, and 
even in the reigns of the Stuart Kings, 
when a better state of things prevailed, 
but, upon the whole, I do not believe T 
am exaggerating when I say that from 
the beginning until a very recent time the 
Welsh Church has been treated as a kind 
of annexe of the Church of England—a 
convenience for the disposal of offices 
and benefices among persons who have 
no claims upon the Welsh people, who 
did not understand their language, and 
who are out of sympathy with them 
and their temperament. And where 
that state of things has prevailed, just 
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as it prevailed in the case of Ireland, you 
cannot wonder that the Church has 
ceased to have any hold on the real 
affections of the people. I do not wish 
to dwell too long on merely historical 
matters, although until you realise the 
history of the question it is impossible to 
understand fully the feelings of the 
Welsh people. I pass now to say oneor 
two words with respect to the growth of 
Welsh dissent in the 18th century. The 
Welsh people, in spite of all the abuses 
to which I have referred, were a people 
who had a natural affection for their 
national form of religion. The Reforma- 
tion, it is said, took but slight hold on 
them, and we know that Puritanism 
never got any great lodgment in Wales. 
At the beginning of the 18th century, 
and after the Revolution, there are said 
to have been not more than 100 Dissent- 
ing congregations in Wales. Very 
shortly after the beginning of the 19th 
century there were nearly 1,000 Dis- 
senting congregations in Wales. What 
was the cause of this change? The 
cause of the change was this—that there 
sprang up in the Welsh Church, by way 
of protest against its lukewarmness, its 
rigidity, and its narrow Anglican cha- 
racter, a body of men whose names are 
cherished in Wales—-men like Griffith 
Jones, Rowlands, and others, all of whom 
were members of the Church of England, 
all of whom started within the bosom of 
the Church their great work of reforma- 
tion—{An hon. Member : “ And stayed 
there) and some of whom, I agree, died 
in the religion of the Church, but who 
were the founders—against their will 
and in defiance, T will not say of their 
convictions, but certainly of their desires 
and hopes-——the reluctant and unwilling 
founders of Welsh Nonconformity. What 
became of these men? They were driven 
away, and what was their crime! These 
men, who introduced education as well 
as religious faith among the great mass 
of the population in Wales, had com- 
mitted the unpardonable enormity of 
preaching the Gospel in unconsecrated 
places—in the streets, upon the hillsides, 
and even in Nonconformist chapels. The 
Bishops of that day, supported, as they 
appear to have been, by the opinion and 
the sympathy of the great body of their 
clergy, declined to ordain men who were 
guilty of practices such as these, with the 
result that these apostles, as they may 
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truly be called, of the revival of Welsh; to task with some severity for having 
religion were driven out of the so-called | said that the National Church in Wales 
national Church of their country, taking | was associated in the minds of the people 


with them whatever was real, vital, and | ith injuri d humiliati J 
progressive within that Church. That) WE, STRESS Sl ENO Seve mae 


is the history of the foundation of Welsh | Does not the story, the bare outline of 
Nonconformity. An hon. Gentleman which T have given, amply justify that 
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thought it expedient to remind me just 
now that some of these men died in the 
Church. So they did, and that is a 
proof of how eagerly they tried to 
reconcile the claims which the Church 
had upon their allegiance and _ loyalty 
with what they conceived to be the still 
higher and still stronger claims of their 
religious faith. It was not until 1811 
—until this movement had heen going 
on for nearly 70 years—that, finally, the 
the Bishops absolutely refusing to ordain 
fresh ministers for their work, these men 
were compelled to separate from the 
Church and found the sect of Calvinistic 
Methodists. That sect was founded as 
a separate body in 1811. In 1816 it 
already numbered some 900 congrega- 
tions. At the present day it contributes a 
considerable proportion of the 4,000 and 
more chapels belonging to the different 
dissenting communities. Let me read one 
more passage on this question. It is 
from the well-known work of an ardent 
Churchman, entitled 


* A Prize Essay on the Causes which have 
produced Dissent in Wales from the Established 
Church,”* 


by Arthur James Johnes, published in 
1831. I quote from p. 25 of the first 
edition :— 


**On putting to a gentleman, upon whose 
accuracy TI can rely, the following question— 
* What proportion of the collective income of the 
Welsh Church is held by Englishmen?’ I 
received the following answer :—‘ Four bis- 
hoprics’—-I suppose that is all there are—‘a 
great portion of the deaneries, prebends, and 
sinecure rectories, and many, if not most, of the 
canonries. During the reign of the Houses of 
Tudor and Stuart several Welshmen were 
mitred; but not one since the accession 
of the House of Brunswick. The consequence 
was that the prelates brought into their respec- 
tive dioceses their sons, nephews, and cousins to 
the ninth degree of consanguinity; the next 
consequence was a change of service (on the 
borders) from Welsh to English ; and a third 
and important consequence was the desertion of 
the Church. Conventicles were erected in every 
direction.’ ’’ 


That is the opinion of a friend of the 
Church as late as 1831. The right hon. 


baronet, the Member for Bristol, took me 
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statement? Here is a Church which 
/I agree in its origin was of native 
_and spontaneous growth, but which for 
centuries was used, with rare and brief 
intervals, not merely by the State— 
the blame must not all be thrown 
on the State—but by the Church of 
England as a dependency of itsown. It 
may be said this is ancient history. 
It is not so very ancient after all ; but 
even if it were, that does not affect the 
question. There is no truth more legible 
on the page of history than this, that 
for institutions, as for individuals, 
there are opportunities and chances 
which, if they are neglected and abused, 
never recur. There are times of pro- 
bation, which, if they have once expired, 
/cannot be renewed or enlarged ; and, if 
you want to find the secret of the 
comparative weakness of the Anglican 
Church in Wales, if you want to under- 
stand why it is that 31 out of 34 of her 
representatives have come to this House 
pledged to have that Church disestablished 
and disendowed, you have only to look at 
the history, the mean and ignominious 
features of which it has been my painful 
duty to bring before the House. You 
find there the reason and justification 
for it. I now pass for a moment to the 
existing state of things. I do not 
deny—no fair-minded man would deny, 
nor is it to our interest to do so—that 
since 1831, when the passage I have 
quoted was written, there has been a 
large and a most beneficial change in the 
| spirit and temper of the Anglican Church 
in Wales. The State, on the one hand, 
has appointed Bishops, deans, and canons 
| who knew the language and understood 
the people, and the Church, animated 
by a new spirit, has developed a 
beneficent spiritual activity in many 
jparts of Wales. Still, when every 
allowance has been made, when every- 
thing that can be done has been done, 
what is the state of affairs! It is not 
disputed by the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite, as I understand, that the 
/Church in Wales is still the Church of 
| the minority. 
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*Sir MICHAEL HICKS- BEACH: 
Nobody knows. 

*Mr. ASQUITH: The right hon. 
Gentleman says nobody knows. I will 
try and give him some materials for 
judging. I do not want to dwell again 
on the question of Parliamentary repre- 
sentation, and I should not now touch 
on the point but for the efforts of the 
most militant of the Welsh Bishops to 
endeavour to get rid of facts and figures 
which he had better have left alone. The 
Bishop of St. Asaph has been at the 
pains to calculate the votes given for and 
against Disestablishment. He _ brings 
out-—and T have no reason to doubt his 
figures—that 145,000 persons voted for 
Disestablishment, and 86,000 against it. 
If you take a total electorate of 340,000, 
that brings out that only 47 per cent. of 
the electorate voted in favour of 
Disestablishment, and the proportion who 
voted against Disestablishment was 26 per 
cent. Then, says the Bishop, as it is 
clear that only 47 per cent. of the regis- 
tered electors voted for Disestablishment, 
you cannot claim to have a majority of 
the Welsh people on your side. You 
have only got to add the 26 per cent. 
who voted against it to the 27 per cent. 
who did not vote at all, and you 
get 53 per cent. not in favour of it. 
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| belongs. Is that, in itself, any test 
whatever of whether he actually belongs 
to one Church or another! The real 
question that you want to ascertain is, 
what is the actual working strength and 
living membership of the different com- 
munions in Wales. I will venture to 
‘quote on that point a passage, which 
seems to be peculiarly relevant, from Lord 
Macaulay. In his history (edition 1858, 
vol. IV. chapter 13, page 272), he writes 
regarding the comparative strength of 
| religious parties in Scotland in 1689 :— 
‘* The effective strength of sects is not to be 
ascertained merely by counting heads. An 
Established Church, a dominant Church, a 
Church which has the exclusive possession of 
| the civil honours and emoluments, will always 
|rank among its nominal members multitudes 
who have no religion at all; multitudes who, 
though not destitute of religion, attend little to 
theological disputes, and have no scruple about 
conforming to the mode of worship which 
happens to be Established ; and multitudes who 
have scruples about conforming, but whose 
scruples have yielded to worldly motives.”’ 
I think these considerations are equally 
applicable to the numbers in a religious 
census in Wales. But, apart from the 
question of a religious census, we have 
means of testing the comparative strength 
|of the real, living, active membership of 
| the different religious communities in the 
Principality. By looking at the numbers 











I do not know whether this is a fair spe- | of communicants which are regularly 
cimen of episcopal logic. I do not think it | published we find that, taking the four 
is necessary, at any rate in this House, to leading Nonconformist bodies, they num- 
attempt to demonstrate the fallacy of it.| ber 381,000, against 118,000 in the 
The truth is, it is quite enough to dis-|Church. In other words, the Noncon- 
pose of the Bishop and his logic to state |formist communicants are in a majority 
that in 18 of these constituencies the | of 263,000. If that is to be regarded as 
majority in favour of Disestablishment | 4 fair test—{An hon. Memper : “ No! " 
ran into four figures. When people Why not? TI do not like to discuss these 
know that they have a majority of | questions with too much acerbity, or to 
2,000, 3,000, or 4,000, you feel there is | 40 too closely into them ; but is it to be 
a strong temptation, if not a justi-| supposed that the Members of the Church 
fication, for some of them to stay at | are more lax in this matter than the mem- 
home and not trouble about going to! bers of the different dissenting bodies If 
the poll. Passing to the question of | not, where does the inaccuracy of the 
actual numbers, the House has never | test come in? I should have thought 
approached this question without our | that we might take it as almost exactly 
being taunted with unwillingness toexpose | the opposite, and might have considered 
the- question to the test of a religious | that the Church of England, in propor- 
census. But I confess that the more | tion to its actual adherents, would have 
have considered the matter the more |@ larger number of communicants than 
unsatisfactory and inadequate has it the Dissenting bodies. 1 find, however, 
appeared to me that a religious census | that the Calvinistic Methodists and Con- 
would be. What is it? It consists of | gregationalists alone have each a larger 
& man writing in a column of a census|number of communicants than the 
paper what is his creed or what is the | Church of England in Wales. Exactly 
particular denomination to which he! the same lesson is taught by another 
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test—namely, the attendance at the 
Sunday schools. The total attendance 
at Church Sunday schools is 145,000, 
while in the Sunday schools of the Non- 
conformist bodies the attendance is said to 
be 515,000. Therefore, whichever of these 
tests you apply, you find that the pro- 
portion of Nonconformists to Churchmen 
in Wales comes out at something between 
three and four to one. Another argu- 
ment that is often used is in relation 
to the difference of the two systems with 
regard to the residence of their ministers. 
We are constantly being told that, al- 
though the Church may be in a minority, 
yet that its national mission is vindicated 
and its national character demonstrated 
by the fact that every parish has a resi- 
dent minister, whereas in many parishes 
the Nonconformists have none. Accord- 
ing to the Bishop of St. Asaph, whose 
figures I am content again to take, says 
that out of 1,000 parishes there are 520 
with a resident Nonconformist minister 
and 480 without. Is the Bishop so 
ignorant of the actual facts of the 
religious organisation of the Nonconfor- 


mists of Wales? Is he so ignorant of | 


the great Calvinistic Methodist move- 
ment, and of the fact that in the Non- 


conformist churches the system of! 


itinerancy early took root and was found 
to be most effective for religious propa- 
ganda’? I am informed that of the 


4,000 Nonconformist chapels in Wales | 
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dent in them. In three of these parishes 
there are no buildings of any kind where 
the service of the Church of England 
‘can be held—the churches have been 
demolished. In several of the parishes 
| service is held only once a month. In 
|one case the service was attended by 
11 persons, including the minister, the 
sexton, the gamekeeper, and the servants 
_of the squire. The tithes of these parishes 
'which I have been describing, I am 
‘told, amount to more than £7,000 a 
year. This state of things is not due to 
the religious apathy of the people. The 
Nonconformist bodies are strong and 
flourishing in these parishes. The Cal- 
vinistic Methodists have in Anglesey 
84 chapels and 34 school-rooms, and 
their communicants number 11,000. 
Therefore, I hope we shall not hear 
much more about the necessity of a 
resident minister. I must not de ain 
the House more than a few minutes 
|more, but I must answer the question 
| put to me the other day, in view of the 
fact I have been describing. The ques- 
tion was put by the right hon. Baronet 
opposite, What is the reason of the hos- 
tility of the Welsh people to the Estab- 
lished Church? What was his answer | 
The right hon. Baronet said the best 
answer he could discover was that it was 
a social grievance. A social grievance ! 
He said the Church attracted the most 
educated classes, and that that was the 


there is not one among them destitute | reason there is this feeling of animosity. 
of Sunday service, sometimes conducted Was there ever a more impotent view 
by the minister residing in the parish or | taken of such a state of feeling-—a feeling 
in charge of two adjoining parishes, amply justified by the past history of the 
sometimes by laymen who are qualified; Church, and deeply ingrained in the 
for the duty. In the large majority | hearts of the great masses of the Welsh 
there are two preaching services and aj people? I can easily make good our pro- 
Sunday school as well, and in most of | position. This is not, in the sense of 
the remainder there is one preaching|the definition of Lord Salisbury, a 
service, one Sunday school, and one} national Church. It is not the Church 
prayer meeting. I am told that there is|of the Welsh people. It is not the 
not one of these chapels in which the| Church which, whatever may have been 
Sacrament is not administered once a| its origin, for six centuries past or at 
month. Now, let me ask, How does the|the present day is looked to by the 
Church stand in this respect? Is it very | Welsh people to give natural expression 
important to have a resident minister in| to their religious sentiments and their 
a parish when he has no congregation! religious feelings. I shall not again go 
I am not going to weary the House, but into the general details of this Bill, 
I wish to go into one or two details. I which I have twice—once at great 
will take the case of the county of length—explained, and before I sit down 
Anglesey. I am told, and I invite I will only deal with two or three of the 
inquiry, that there are 76 parishes, and main objections which have been taken. 
out of these 27, or more than one-third, | One of the objections urged by the hon. 


are without rector, vicar, or curate resi- Baronet, and stated with great force, 


Mr. H. H. Asquith. 
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was that in her new status the Church is quite true that this state of things has 
will be left in a state of ecclesiastical changed, and that this cathedral has 
anarchy ; that every clergyman will be a| been restored and embellished. [An 
law unto himself, free from jurisdiction | hon. Memser : “Who by?”] By subseri- 
of the Ecclesiastical Courts, which would bers who were by no means all Church- 
be gone, or from any other jurisdiction.;men. I do not think that any man 
I confess I listened to that argument | acquainted with the great national work 
with surprise. The clergyman of the of the restoration of cathedrals would 
Church will be bound by contract ‘pretend that it was confined to any par- 
to fulfil the duties of his office, and if he | ticular sect. What do we do with the 
violates that there are abundant reme-| cathedrals! We place them in the hands 
dies. But surely our experience of the of the Commissioners, subject to the 
Disestablished Church in Ireland, and | obligation to maintain them and keep 
of episcopal churches in America and the | them in repair, and’ they are to be held 
Colonies, shows that these are difficulties |in trust for the continued performance 
not likely to arise. Then, as to the|of the same service as hitherto. I 
property of the Church, we are accused | believe that to be a liberal and even 
of dealing with the Welsh Church in aja generous arrangement. I know very 
less liberal spirit than was displayed | well that it has excited a good deal 
in the case of the Irish Church. Well, , of hostile criticism, but I do not think 
we propose that the Disestablished | that that hostility will be maintained. 
Church shall retain the churches and | I have confined myself to what may be 
parsonage-houses and modern endow-| deemed the grounds of principle on 
ments, following the precedent of the| which the Bill may be attacked. Sir, 
Irish Church. We propose that the|the Leader of the Opposition, in the 
glebe, which in Ireland was sold,| Debate on this Bill a year ago, ex- 
shall be transferred to the Parish | pressed the belief that the democracy of 
Council for the benefit of the parish. | this country would hold with him that, 
As for the burial-grounds, I agree that for the welfare of the community, the 
in Ireland the great majority were presence of a standing witness to great 
handed over to the representative body, | spiritual forces in every parish of the 
whereas here we propose to vest them land was a vital necessity. I agree 
in the County Council. Why do we so far with the right hon. Gentleman 
make that provision! JI heard with | that I believe that the succession of the 
great admiration the speech of my | democracy to supreme authority in this 
noble friend, the Member for West Edin-| country has not meant, does not mean, 
burgh, on this point, and I entirely | and will not mean the enthronement of 
appreciate his position ; but the burial-|a merely material ideal of social life, or 
ground cannot be regarded as the pro-|the banishment or weakening of those 
perty of any particular religious body. | great spiritual forces to which the right 
By the common law everyone who dies | hon. Gentleman referred, and which in 
in a parish has a right to be buried | days gone by moulded and coloured the 
in the parish churchyard. Everyone | whole fabric of English society. There 
has now the right given by statute | are needs, as we all recognise, which are 
to be buried according to the rites of | as old and as deep as human nature itself, 
his own denomination. It is impossible | and which no change in the distribution 
to leave these burial-grounds, in which | of political power and no rise in the 
many painful scenes of great intolerance | general level of comfort can either satisfy 
have taken place, to the care of the|or suppress. But is it necessary that 
representative body, and to say that the this standing witness should be an 
common law right is not to be main-| officer of the State as well as a minister 
tained. Then, as to the cathedrals, until | of the Church? What, as is too often 
a time within the memory of many of | the case in Wales--what if his message 
us, they were scandalously neglected. |is unheeded, if his church is empty, if 
The Llandaff Cathedral is a case in point, | his mission is futile! Not, be it observed, 





with regard to which, as late as 1854, 
the Royal Commission reported that it 
was in a ruinous state, and without any 
adequate provision for public worship. It 


because of the apathy of indifference, not 
because the parishioners are torpid or 
perverse, but because they find satisfac- 
tion and stimulus for their religious 


‘ 
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wants in unconsecrated buildings and in|jany I have used, I will tender to 
the services of an unauthorised ministry. him my most humble and __ sin- 


sh in cere apologies. Now, I should like 
Fp inaeg aapmahan sagibticans gilt rst to inquire what is the ground on 


, . ill | 
days om by that whey om and: will |which Her Majesty’s Government base 
provide for their own spiritual needs ; 4). proposals in this Bill for the Dis- 
and it is in the sincere belief that this establishment of the Church in Wales. I 
measure will minister as well to the know there are many rsons who 
religious as to the social welfare of the believe that the establishment of aChurch 
Principality that I ask the House to is in itself, under all circumstances and 
affirm it to be both politic and just. in any country, contrary to the prin- 
*Sirm MICHAEL HICKS- BEACH ciples of religion. That view is not only 
(Bristol, W.): Whatever our opinions | absolutely opposed to the opinions and 
may be on the principle or the details | the practice of every country in Christen- 
of this Bill, 1 think we may con-|dom from the time of Constantine the 
gratulate ourselves upon three things|Great to the beginning of the present 


on the present occasion. In the first | 
place, the right hon. Gentleman has, 1| 
cheerfully admit, redeemed his promise | 
to provide some argument in defence of 
the policy of Her Majesty's Government. | 


century, but is also inconsistent with these 


| arguments about majorities and minorities 


which formed so large a part of the speech 
of the right hon. Gentleman. But I am 
not quite sure what the view of the right 





In the second place, he has given us in| hon. Gentleman himself may be. His 
his speech an intellectual treat of no | whole argument, especially his argument 
mean order. And in the third place, | with reference to the advantages of 
T gladly recognise an important change | autonomy to the Church, was an argu- 
in the manner in which he has approached | ment for the Disestablishment of the 
this question ; for he has expressed his| Church in England as well as in Wales. 
desire not to offend what he admits|That may be the opinion of individual 
to be the natural sentiments of those | Members of Her Majesty's Government ; 


who entirely disagree with him. The 
right hon. Gentleman appeared to com- 
plain that I did not give him credit 
for the sincerity of his motives. That 
was very far from my intention. I 
cannot question his motives; I do not 
know what his motives may be. I can 
only judge of them from his speeches, 
and what I intended to convey to the 
House was that the motive which he has 
recently assumed of a desire to benefit 
the Church in Wales by this policy 
does not appear in his earlier speeches, 
and that his assumption of such a 
motive, having regard to the notorious 


origin of this Bill and the views of those | 
who have pressed it on the Govern-| 


it is not the view which has been ac- 
cepted by that Government as a whole. 
They have attempted, and are attempting 
to attack the Church of England under 
the disguise of yielding to what they call 
the national demand of Wales. Wales 
is to be treated in this matter as a 
separate nationality, contrary to history, 
contrary to geographical fact, and I 
| believe, contrary to what would be the 
legitimate conclusion from those prin- 
| ciples which Her Majesty’s Government 
| have adopted. If we are told that in such 
'a matter as this Wales is entitled to be 
_ treated as a separate nation because 3] out 
of 34 Welsh Members demand it, I should 
like to ask, how far Her Majesty’s Gov- 





ment, is felt to add insult to injury | ernment are prepared to go in the way 
by those who attempt to the best of their | of concession for this reason ! If on these 
power to defend the Church. And if I) Home Rule principles—-which are dear 
used any language which he thinks too | to Her Majesty’s Government, and which 
strong, I would say this-—let him go | were eloquently expressed in the speechof 
to the managing body of any Noncon- | the right hon. Gentleman—-31 out of 34 
formist community with which he is| Welsh Members were to go to the Gov- 
acquainted which possesses endowments ;|ernment and say, “ We insist on a 
let him tell them that he proposes to | separate Government and separate Par- 
deprive them of their endowments in his | liament for Wales,” what would be their 
earnest desire for their good ; let him see “answer ’ Would they grant that 
what they will say, and if they do not demand! I am very confident that 
use language very much stronger than | just at the present moment they would 


Mr. H. H. Asquith. 
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decline to comply with a demand which, 
if made by Brittany to France, would 
be simply laughed out of court. Surely 
therefore the mere fact that this demand 
has been made is not sufficient. Surely 
we must consider the question on its 
merits, and we must be satisfied, 
the Government must be satisfied, and 
the country mustbe satisfied that the 
demand is just and right in itself. I 
understand the view of the right hon. 
Gentleman to be that the Establish- 
ment of the Church in Wales is unjust, 
because it confers ascendency upon 
the Church of a small minority, which 
is contrary to religious equality. Well, 
if there is any force in that argument, 
it will carry the right hon. Gentleman a 
great deal further than this Bill. If 
it is an injustice to those who are 
not members of the Church that the 
the Church should be established, it is 
equally an injustice whatever may be the 
numbers of the Church and whether those 
who dissent from it are in a majority or 
minority. In fact, you may go further. 
If you were to disestablish the Churches 
in Ireland, in Scotland, and in Wales, 
you would really be creating a 
greater injustice than at present exists, 
from this point of view, with regard 
to Nonconformists in England. But 
I demur altogether to this argument. 
I entirely deny that it is based upon 
any true conception of what Estab- 
lishment means. Establishment does 
not mean that the State has brought 
a Church into existence. It does not 
mean that it has selected a particular 
denomination out of many to be the 
Established Church of this country. At 
any rate, that is not the meaning of 
Establishment in England or in Wales. 
In England and in Wales, as the right 
hon. Gentleman admitted to the full, the 
Church and the State from the earliest 
ages have grown up together, and, in 
fact, I think it could truly be said that 
the State has grown up under the shelter 
and counsel of the Church. The Church 
was the State in its spiritual aspect, and 
the Church was naturally the organ 
which the State utilised in the war 
against ignorance, vice, and crime—a 
war which cannot be so effectually waged 
by any other agency, and, to descend to 
& mean argument, cannot be so cheaply 
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that circumstances have changed ; the 
whole people no longer belong to one reli- 
gious denomination. But the Church still 
occupies the same position, not of privilege 
but of duty; on it falls a duty which 
no other denomination can perform, 
and if it be relieved from that duty 
no other denomination will perform. 
The right hon. Gentleman discussed at 
some length the advantage which we 
believe to result from the existence of resi- 
dent ministers of the Church in all the 
parishes of Wales, and compared their 
position with those ministers of other 
denominations. I think he has been 
misinformed with regard to Anglesey. 
I dare say there are some parishes 
which have been united and churches 
which exist no longer; but the theory 
and, as a rule, the practice of the 
Church is that there shall be a resident 
minister in every parish. That is, 
not a matter merely of Sunday ser- 
vices, not even of week-day services, 
but of general ministration to the 
spiritual and temporal welfare of the 
people. T venture to say that is a work 
which cannot be performed by the 
ministers of any denomination at all 
if you relieve the Church of the duty 
which is imposed upon it by Establish- 
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ment. But why are we to make 
this great change upon what may 
be and seem to us to be purely 


ephemeral grounds! It is admitted even 
by the right hon. Gentleman that for 
many centuries the Church was not only 
in theory but in fact the national 
Church of Wales. He referred to the 
Norman period. I readily agree with 
him that in the Norman period the 
Church in Wales was treated as unfairly 
by the Norman conquerors as the Saxon 
Church in England was treated by 
them. But she revived ; and the right 
hon. Gentleman passed very lightly 
over her flourishing condition under 
the Tudors and the Stuarts. The Church 
was persecuted most of all in Wales 
under the Commonwealth. There were 
atrocious Acts passed at that time by the 
Puritans for Disendowing and putting an 
end if they could to the very existence 
of the Church in Wales. But those Acts 
failed because throughout all that period 
the Church in Wales was the National 
Church ; and, so far from it being the 
fact that there were only intervals during 


waged by any other agency. I admit! which the Church in Wales was a National 
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Church, I contend that there were 
only intervals when she was anything 
else. After the Reformation, for 250 
years, as the right hon. Gentleman him- 
self has admitted, the Church in Wales 
was the National Church. She was the 
Church of the great leaders who gave 
rise to the Nonconformist movement, 
and only within the last 60 or 80 years 
has she ceased to be the National Church 
in Wales in fact as well as in theory. 
During the last 10 years her growth and 
aggressive vitality is admitted by every- 
one. Having regard to these facts 
of history, surely it is monstrous that, 
because just at the present moment she 
may be the Church only of a minority, 
we are by the Bill now proposed to de- 
clare that she has not only lost all claim 
ut the present time to be considered the 
National Church of Wales, but can never 
be in the position to reassert it. Surely 
at this moment, when something like a 
wave of secularism is passing over the 
world, it is not the time when any man 
believing in Christianity should wish to 
deprive the State of that connection 
with religion which has formed part 
of her organic life during so many 
centuries, and to weaken the most capable 
antidote to that evil gospel of individual 
selfishness which is doing so much injury 
to the very foundations of our modern 
society. The right hon. Gentleman pro- 
fesses—and far be it from me to say that 
he does not profess it with sincerity— 
the desire to do good to the Church. He 
says that in his belief the Church is hin- 
dered and fettered .in her work by the 
fact of her connection with the State. I 
am sure that the members of the Church 
in Wales are only too anxious to live in 
peace and good will with their neigh- 
bours. I am convinced that if they could 
see that the provisions of this Bill 
really would put an end to bitterness and 
animosity in Wales--that, hurtful as 
they might believe those provisions to be 
to their own position, they would 
cease to oppose them. But they 
ought to be better judges of the needs 
of their Church than the right hon. 
Gentleman ; and almost unanimously, I 
believe, the members of the Church in 
Wales disagree with his view on this 
subject. They are referred for consola 
tion to the result of Disestablishment to 
the Irish Church. I admit, and every 
one must admit who has considered the 
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question, that it has been of advantage 
to the Irish Church to secure freedom 
from interference in her ecclesiastical 
and spiritual affairs by those who do not 
belong to her community. I admit that 
it has been of advantage to the Irish 
Church to secure the representation of 
the laity in her legislative assemblies ; 
but there are matters which Churchmen 
in Wales may consider, and rightly con- 
sider, even of greater importance than 
those things. What about their connec- 
tion with the Church of England? The 
right hon. Gentleman said that there was 
ample provision for maintaining ecclesi- 
astical and spiritual discipline in Wales 
after the passing of the Bill. If 
it be so, there is only one way in 
which it can be secured! I expect 
the members of the Church in Wales 
value, perhaps above everything else, 
their ecclesiastical connection with the 
rest of the Church of England. I am 
quite sure that the rest of the Church of 
England values its ecclesiastical connec- 
tion with them, and I entirely demur 
to the view which was expressed by 
the President of the Board of Trade 
the other day, that the Church 
of England in her ecclesiastical and 
spiritual life remains untouched and un- 
harmed by the Bill. But how about the 
members of the Church in Wales in this 
matter? I contend that it is absolutely 
impossible, under the provisions of 
this Bill, whatever kind of future 
organisation they may select and adopt 
for themselves, for the members of the 
Church in Wales to remain in the same 
ecclesiastical and spiritual connection 
with the rest of their Church as that in 
which they are at the present moment. 
They may form a separate Church, no 
doubt, just as the members of the 
Church in Ireland did; but as a Dis- 
established Church it is impossible 
for them to maintain their present 
connection with the rest of the 
Church which will remain established in 
England. They might well think—-and 
I believe they do think--that this dis- 
ruption, this wicked and cruel disruption, 
is a far worse thing to them ecclesiasti- 
cally than any benefits such as have been 
gained by the Church in Ireland. Thereis 
another point of view from which the 
members of the Church in Wales may also 
regard this question. They may view it 
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of the State. They may consider, and 
ought to consider, what effect this Bill 
will have on the future of Wales. What 
affect has the Disestablishment and Dis- 
endowment of the Irish Church had on 
the condition of the State in Ireland! | 
think he would be a very rash man who 
would assert that it had done the faintest 
good. I hold that it has done a great 
deal of harm. As an eloquent prelate 
said, in speaking on the Irish Church Act 
—the revolution in Ireland began with 
the Church and has gone on to the 
land; since the passing of that Act, 
political differences in Ireland have 
been deeper and more bitter; and 
divide, just as completely as ever be- 
fore, Protestants and Roman Catholics 
into two different corps. Since the 
passing of that Act the movement for 
separation, or, at least, for an alteration 
in the Union between Great Britain and 
Ireland, has certainly gained increased 
strength. Churchmen in Wales see these 
things. They may dread the effect which 
«a similar policy will have on their 
position as members of the State in 
Wales, especially if they bear in mind a 
definition which wasgiven to the House in 
the Debate on the First Reading of this 
Bill by the right hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for East Denbighshire, and the view 
expressed by the right hon. Gentleman 
himself. The Church in Wales is called 
an alien Church. Why is it called an 
alien Church? The right hon. Baronet 
told us the other day that it was because 
thelaityand theclergy of that Church were 
aliens in their attitude towards the great 
national movement now goingonin Wales. 
That view has been reattirmed by the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman to- 
night. What does that mean ! 

*Sir G. OSBORNE MORGAN (Den- 
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bigh, E.): I was speaking of the national 
education movement in Wales. 

*Sir MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH:}| 
The right hon. Gentleman did not 
say so; and this is not the first 
time on which his own recollection 
of what he said has differed from that 
of other people. But I do not lay 
stress on anything he says. The same 
sentiment was expressed by the Home 
Secretary. What it means is surely 
this. The members of the Church in 
Wales are just as much attached to their 
country as any other persons. They are 
just as proud of their race and history. | 





|which they are justified, 
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But, perhaps they are more educated 
and more intelligent, and possess broader 
views of patriotism; and, therefore, 
they know that what is called “ the 
national movement” leads directly to 
Home Rule, and that what Home 
Rule for Wales means is a separate 
Government and Parliament for Wales ; 
and they realise that there could be 
nothing worse for Wales than such a 
thing as that. I think I may find some 
confirmation of that view in the speeches 
of the hon. Member for the Carnarvon 
Boroughs and other hon. Members from 
Wales. Whether there are or are not 
religious motives for the support which is 
given to this Bill, in my belief there are 
certainly strong political motives ; and 
there are political motives of another 
kind. The Prime Minister, with re- 
ference to the Church in Scotland, 
made a very remarkable statement some 
little time ago. He said— 

“In Scotland nearly every manse is an agency 
for the Tory Party, and the continuance of the 
Establishment and the Liberal Party side by 
side in Scotland is coming to be inconsistent.”’ 
Is there no feeling of the same kind on 
the other side of the House with refer- 
ence to the Welsh Church? Are we 
absolutely sure that even the right 
hon. Gentleman himself has no 
hidden sympathy with these  feel- 
ings in his attack on the Church in 
Wales. If it be so, I can only say 
that such a motive is utterly inconsis- 
tent with his self-congratulation upon 
the thought that in thismatter the Liberal 
Party are engaged in the pursuit of 
absolutely disinterested aims. I am 
afraid that, as in Ireland, so in Wales, 
the Disestablishment and the Disendow- 
ment of the Church proposed by this 
Bill, the manner in which they are 
to be carried out, and the reasons by 
will give a 
distinct impetus to the policy of Home 
Rule. But I turn from Disestablishment 
to Disendowment. They are coupled 
together in this Bill, and they must be 
coupled together, because I do not 
believe there is a single Welsh Member 
out of the whole 31 who would support 
Disestablishment without Disendowment. 
Now, how did the right hon. Gentleman 
attempt to justify the policy of Disen- 
dowment! Any real justification was 
singularly absent from his speech ; but 
he tried to justify it on the ground of 
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attempts which have been made by 
Parliament in past generations to legis- 
late on matters connected with the 
government, discipline, and doctrines of 
the Church. With the exception of the 
Trish Church Act, he never quoted a 
single instance in which—whatever other 
Legislation in regard to the Established 
Church may have been attempted—Par- 
liament had sought to deprive the 
Church of those endowments which 
maintain her Bishops and Clergy. 
The right hon. Gentleman calls the en- 
dowments of the Church national pro- 
perty. He asserts that they are the 
special patrimony of the people, which 
has been enjoyed for a time by the 
Members of a particular religious com- 
munity. If that is so, there must have 
been a time when they belonged to the 
people. Will the right hon. Gentleman 
tell me when that time was? 1 defy him 
to prove that there was any such time at 
all. Take tithe, which is, of course, the 
main part of the endowments. Does 
the right hon. Gentleman contend that 
tithe ever belonged to the people’ He 
does not venture to say so. I will give 
him two authorities to the contrary, 
which I think even he will not dispute 
—Professor Stubbs, Bishop of Oxford, 
and Professor Freeman, two of the greatest 
historians of our time. Professor Stubbs 
says :— 

‘** Tithe never belonged to the nation, and was 
not the gift of the nation.” 

Professor Freeman says :— 

**The Church preached the payment of tithe 
asa duty. The State gradually came to enforce 
that duty by legal enactment.”’ 

But is every source of income, the 
payment of which is enforced by legal 
enactment, therefore the property of 
the State? That will carry the right 
hon. Gentleman a great deal further 
than the endowments of the Church. It 
is a fact that until very modern times 
the suits for non-payment of tithe were of 
ecclesiastical cognizance only. I contend, 
in spite of anything which the right hon. 
Gentleman has said, that, with some 
small exceptions, not a penny of the 
endowments of the Church, whether 
in England or in Wales, ever be- 
longed to the State, was ever given 
by the State, or was ever voted by 
Parliament. With these small exceptions 
every penny was given by individual 
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donors. We are often told that we ought 
to maintain our Church by a voluntary 
system. The Church was the original 
founder of the voluntary system. The 
Church has been maintained by the 
voluntary system for centuries. She is 
maintained by the voluntary system now. 
I admit that there might have been a 
certain process in the dark ages—a 
kind of spiritual distraint — which 
aided the voluntary system. But that 
process is not absolutely unknown in 
the present time, and the only differ- 
ence between the mode in which the 
Church has been maintained and the 
mode in which Nonconformist communi- 
ties are now maintained, is that the 
voluntary system has gone on for cen- 
turies with respect to the Church, and 
only for a few generations with respect 
to the Nonconformist communities. The 
right hon. Gentleman told us something 
of the injury done to the Welsh Church 
by the Norman Conquest. I can tell 
him something more. The See of Llan- 
daff was almost as completely disendowed 
by the Norman conquerors as he would 
propose by this Bill. Out of 24 canonries 
only two escaped. But it was re-endowed 
by donors whose gifts may be seen 
recorded in ancient charters which still 
exist. The see of Bangor was endowed by 
Bishop Amian in the time of Edward I. 
The very ancient see of St. Davids and the 
seeof St. Asaph were endowed in the reign 
of Henry VIII. I could go on to parochial 
benefices ; but I noticed that the right 
hon. Gentleman did not venture to touch 
upon this question. Charters may be found 
which show beyond dispute how these 
endowments have been brought about. 
If it is true, as the right hon. Gentleman 
alleges, that all this is national property, 
why has he taken the date of 1703? 
Why are not gifts given to the Church 
after 1703 just as much national pro- 
perty as those given before? The 
only reason that the right hon. 
Gentleman has given is, that only from 
that year (1703) it became possible, 
through the machinery of Queen Anne's 
Bounty, for private persons to invest in 
landed property for ecclesiastical pur- 
poses. The right hon. Gentleman knows 
very well that this does not apply to 
tithe. Lord Selborne says :— 

** For perpetual grants of tithe no licence in 
mortmain or other temporal confirmation was 
ever necessary. ‘They were deemed in law to 
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be things mainly spiritual and to be held by no; And then we yo on to some remarkable 
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feudal tenure.”’ | 


Then, why should tithes granted before | 
1703 not be respected as much as tithes | 
a i r oe a with —— ** If any shall take away from the holy Church 

—' nds have been gran ~ | of God the premises in part or in all so by me 
fore 1703 by private donors to the | given (which I hope no man ever will) let his 
Church—private donors of all kinds, | account be without mercy at the dreadful Day 


kings, queens, princes, nobles, bishops , of Judgment, when he shall come to receive his 


onl Geman an c eanetll tae | doom at the hands of the Judge of heaven and 
ihe Wh Pe the ra rd | earth, to whom I dedicate the same.”’ 
c rs. y are these things e | 


taken away if granted before 1703? I| Of course I know very well that the 
have two instances here to which I will |right hon. Gentleman and those who 
refer. I hope I am not wearying the | support this Bill do not think they are 
House, but these are matters with which | doing what would bring them within the 
the right hon. Gentleman absolutely | terms of this curse, but surely this shows 
neglected to deal, and which must be en- | that this man, George Barlow, believed 
forced upon the attention of the country. | he was giving his property to God, and 
Here is a case. Ina charter of Bishop | surely it shows also that others who made 
Bernard, of St. Davids, it is recorded | similar gifts did the same. What I again 
that William Reval endowed the Church | ask is, What right has Parliament to take 
of Hay, in Breconshire, with land and|away property so given to the Church 
tithes, which are specified in the charter. in Wales in the year 1640 any more 


words. They may seem strange, but 
they were written in the simple faith of 
those days :— 





This was between 1115 and 1135. After- 
wards, before 1154, this church, with 
others, was granted to the Priory of St. 
John of Brecon, and by a subsequent 
charter it was stipulated that there should 
be a vicar of the parish, who should re- 
ceive the whole revenue of the church, 
paying the monks five silver marks per 
annum. The charter is now preserved in 
the Bodleian Library at Oxford. I have 
no doubt that this endowment is amongst 
those ancient endowments of the Church 
of Hay which the right hon. Gentleman 
wishes to confiscate. By what right does 
he propose to take them away! I have 
another instance. The vicarage of Sle- 
bech, in Pembrokeshire, was endowed 
about the year 1640 by George Barlow 
by a deed preserved among the parish 
papers. The words of the deed are :- 


** I, George Barlow, of Slebech, tinding it an 
ancient institution of primitive times to make, 
consecrate, und endow vicarages with tithes, 
the patrons reserving power to themselves of 
presentment, and holding it also unjust and a 
principle in conscience not to perform the same 
accordingly, do make a perpetual vicarage en- 
dowed with cure of souls in Slebech, presentative 
by me and my heirs, and do also freely give and 
for ever grant unto the said parish church of 
Slebech and vicars the house lately by me to 
that purpose built and lands thereto belonging 
near the churchyard, together with all tithes 
within the parish of Slebech, township of Pris- 
ton, and Milhill in the parish of Boulton, ex- 
cept Sheaffe. and all manner of. tithes of what 
nature and kind soever issuing within the de- 
mesne lands of Slebech now in my tenure and 


occupation.”’ 


than it has to take away property given 

;to any Noncomformist community last 
week. We are sometimes told that in 
early days there was only one Church to 
| which persons could make gifts ; but can 
jany one argue that, if those who made 
| the gifts had not agreed with that Church, 
they would have given them at all? It 
was also said that the property of the 
Church was transferred at the Reforma- 
tion from the Church of Rome to the 
Church of England. The right hon. 
Gentleman and the President of the 
Board of Trade agree with me in hold- 
ing that that view is absolutely erroneous. 
I hope they will press their opinion upon 
their colleague, the Prime Minister, 
because at Cardiff in January last the 
noble Lord said : 


** We all remember what the State once did with 
the endowments, how it took them at the time 
of the Reformation from the old Church.” 


He went on to say it was not wise for 
the defenders of the establishment to 
rest too much upon the right of property, 
because the indefeasible right to this 
ancient property rested not with the 
Reformed Church but with the Roman 
Catholic Church. There is, I know, a 
small part of the endowments of the 
Church in Wales which was given to the 
Church by Parliament. In the early 
part of this century Parliament made a 
grant of a million and a half towards 
building churches, and I think of 
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£1,100,000 towards aiding Queen Anne’s|No doubt, she would, as she existed 
Bounty in augmenting benefices. Of! before them. It is said they are very 
these sums £9,440 was given towards|smal] in amount. That is true. The 
building churches in Wales, and £168,000 right hon. Gentleman estimated the total 
towards augmenting benefices there. But annual value of the ancient endowments 
the College of Maynooth received Parlia- of the Church in Wales which he pro- 





mentary grants for building purposes ;| poses to take away from her, at about 


Noncomformist communities in England 
in those days received Parliamentary 


grants. I am sure no member of the | 
House would be so mean as to ask the | CU 


Church of Wales to give back the few 
thousands received in building grants 
when they remember that during the 
last 50 years, in sums of £500 and 
upwards, Churchmen in Wales have 
spent no less than £2,216,000 in build- 
ing and restoring churches. The opera- 
tions of Queen Anne’s Bounty have been 
referred to, but all Queen Anne did by 
her bounty was to restore to the 
Church property that had previously 
belonged to it but of which it had been 
despoiled, first by the Popes and then by 
the Kings. Therefore, I assert that, 
with the slight exceptions to which I 
have alluded, all the endowments of the 
Church in Wales are as absolutely the 
property of that Church as the endow- 
ments of any religious community in the 
kingdom can be. I care not what was 
done in Ireland—-I never assented to the 
Trish Church Disestablishment Act, but 
voted in every division against it—this 
House has no more moral right to take 
one single penny of those endowments 
than it has to take the property of 
any corporation, any trade union, any 
society in this country. There is 
no property which is devoted to higher 
purposes, there is none that is devoted 
to objects more in accordance with 
the wishes of its donors, and with 
the spirit of our present day, if we 
may judge from the enormous increase 
made to those endowments continually 
by voluntary contributions, and, last of 
all, there is no property, corporate or 
private, which does so much good. I 
hope I have said something to show 
that justice, at any rate, does not 
demand that the Church in Wales 
should be despoiled of her endowments. 
I would now like to say a word upon 
another argument. It is said, and it is 
true, that these endowments are the 
accident and not the essence of the 
Church, that if they were taken away 
the Church would continue to exist. 


Sir Michael Hicks Beach. 


£280,000 a year. [Mr. AsquiTH: 
“ Gross.”] Gross, quite so. I have cal- 
lations, and I believe they are true, 
looking to the present very depressed 
ivalue of the tithe and land, 
|which make the net annual value of 
[these endowments no more than 
| £157,000, and of that amount £7,000, 
| at least, would have to be expended 
/in salaries and cost of the Welsh 
|Commissioners. Then, what we are 
dealing with practically, so far as any 
| benefit to Welshmen who are not mem- 
| bers of the Church is concerned, is the 
jsum of £150,000. It is said that the 
/Church in Wales can afford to lose this, 
| that it will be replaced by new endow 
‘ments. It might be replaced by new 
‘endowments, but it is for those who 
| would take those endowments away and 
at the same time profess their desire 
that the work of the Church in Wales 
| should be efticiently carried on to show 
| how that work can be efficiently carried 
'on all over Wales without these endow 
‘ments. Three arguments are used in 
support of this view. The first is that 
lthe growth of the Church in Wales 
‘is mainly in the large towns and 
more populous neighbourhoods, and that 
there she is practically working on the 
voluntary system alone. Now, that is 
not correct. Take the county of 
Glamorgan, the most populous county 
in Wales. The gross endowments of 
the Church in Glamorganshire are 
£26,327 a year. The net annual value 
'of those endowments, I take it, would 
not be more than £15,000. But that is 
not all that the Church receives at the 
present moment by way of endowment in 
Glamorganshire. In these populous and 
mining districts she receives from the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners in annual 
grants to incumbents and curates no less 
than £13,119, almost as much as isderived 
from the ancient endowments of which 
'the right hon. Gentleman proposes to 
'deprive her. Therefore there is in these 
populous centres a substantial nucleus 
of endowment round which these volun- 
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tary offerings centre. 


{21 Marcu 1895} 
If you were to|the objectionable practice of looking 
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take this nucleus away, if you were to| outside Wales for Welsh Bishops, and, 
deprive Wales, as you must deprive | lastly, to prevent any re-endowment of 
Wales, if this Bill becomes law, of the | the Church by her own clergy. There 
grants made by the Ecclesiastical Com- | 


missioners which are provided from 
Church property in England, you would 
deprive the Church in Wales in these 


populous centres of much more than _ 


her ancient endowments. Then we 
have been told that the voluntary 
system has been successful in the 
Colonies. Now, the Church in the Aus- 
tralian Colonies was endowed by grants 
of Crown lands, some of them situated in 
the cities and towns, and those lands 
have now become of considerable value. 
The Australian Government gave to the 
Church in these Colonies complete powers 
of self-government. They never touched 
her endowments, which were State en- 
downments if ever there were State 
endowments in the world. The result 
has been—lI state it on high authority— 


that the Church in Australia is reason-| 


ably well off and successful in the cities 
and towns; but is half-starved in the 
country districts. Let us take the Church 
in Ireland. The Church in Ireland 
after disestablishment was left with a 
capital endowment of rather less than 
a million ; which has been very consider- 
ably increased by the voluntary contri- 
butions of her members and by the able 
management of her financial advisers. 
But, in spite of that, churches have been 
closed, large parishes have been thrown 
together, and stipends have been reduced. 
] admit that her general condition is 


certainly not unsatisfactory from a finan- | 


cial point of view for a Disendowed 
Church. Why! Because Parliament 
dealt with her fairly. Parliament was 
not generous to the Irish Church ; it was 
just. But the Bill is not just to the 
Church in Wales. It is simply mean. 
Surely it is mean to deprive Incumbents 
—who after Disestablishment resign 
their charge with the consent of the 
representative body of the Church-— 
of a very large part of their life inte- 
rests. The result of this must be to 
hinder the Disestablished and Disen- 
dowed Church from sending her ministers 
to those places where their services may 
be most required-—to impose a heavy fine 
upon promotion to Bishoprics or other 


is no provision in this Bill, as there was 


|in the Irish Act, for the commutation of 


life interests by the Commission. By 
the provision which diminishes life in- 
terests on resignation the right hon. 
Gentleman has made it impossible that 
any life interests should be commuted 
in any other way, because the uncertainty 
of the amount of those interests would 
be so great that no life insurance com- 
pany would undertake the transaction. 
Still meaner is the treatment of curates 

men who have gone through a long 
and expensive education on the faith of 
the existing law, and whom you refuse to 
recognise as entitled to any compen- 
sation at all when they lose their curacies 
on the death or the resignation of their 
existing Incumbents. But what is 
meanest of all is the treatment of Church- 
men in Wales with respect to their cathe- 
drals andchurchyards. The righthon.Gen- 
tleman attempted to excuse and justify 
this; but I cannothelp thinking that when 
we come to the discussion of the Bill in 
Committee he will be induced to change 
his views on the point. Cathedrals 
are of no money value, but they are of 
incalculable value to the members of the 
Church in Wales. The proposals of the 
right hon. Gentleman with regard to 
them have neither the courage of con- 
fiscation nor the grace of liberality. 
He does not venture to take away the 
Cathedrals as he would take away the 
churchyards. He gives Churchmen the 
right to use them, but they are to 
belong to the Welsh Church Commis- 
sioners. Why? In order that there 
may be an opening for some future 
scheme for the use of these Cathedrals— 
which belong to the Church, if anything 
ever did belong to the Church—by the 
members of other religious denomina- 
tions. The right hon. Gentleman said 
that the members of the Church have no 
special claim to the churchyards. Non- 
conformists are and were buried in them, 
but mainly before burial grounds were 
attached to Nonconformist chapels, as 
is now commonly the case ; but Church- 


'men have always been buried in them. 


In these churchyards lie their nearest 


important positions in the Church in/and dearest, and they have been added 
Wales, and a temptation to revert to|to by the gifts of Churchmen. 


Why, 
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then, should you take them away ? By | 
doing so you are taking away from the | 
Church something which is infinitely | 
more valuable to her than it can be to’ 
anybody else. In 1844 there was a 
Debate in Parliament on the Dissenters’, 
Chapels Act, when it was proposed, and | 
rightly so, that the possession by certain | 
Unitarian congregations of what were 
formerly Presbyterian chapels should be 
confirmed by law. In the House of Com- | 
mons, on that occasion, Lord Macaulay 
said, with regard to the proposal that 
these congregations should not be allowed 
to retain the Chapels :— 


** You are robbing us of what we consider in- 
valuable, to bestow it in a quarter where it can 
have no other value than as a trophy of a most 
inglorious war, and as an evidence of the hu- 
miliation of those from whom this property has 
been wrested.”” 


Those eloquent words are exactly applic- | 
able to the proposals of this Bill with 
regard to the Cathedrals and the church- | 
yards. The spirit which has dictated | 
them is not the spirit of generosity ; it is 
the spirit of persecution. Persecution 
springs from fear. 1 do not know whe-. 
ther Her Majesty's Government are 
afraid of the Church in Wales ; but I do, 
know they are afraid of the Church in| 
England, and what they desire to do by 
these proposals is to establish a precedent 
in respect to the Church in England. 
Before [ sit down I should like to say a 
few words upon the purpose to which 
this revenue of £157,000 a year is to 
be devoted by the Bill. I have no 
doubt this has been the most difficult 
-and will be the most difficult 
part of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
task. This revenue mainly consists of 
tithes, and in speaking of it I shall 
allude solely to tithes. I observe that 
last night the right hon. Gentleman, in 
addressing another audience, said some- 
thing on this point which, I think, de- 
serves notice. He drew a picture of 
the feeling of a small Nonconformist 
freeholder in Wales, who, having to 
maintain his own chapel, is compelled to 
pay tithe issuing out of his land to a 
Church in which he does not believe, 
and the right hon. Gentleman impressed 
this on his audience as a hardship. I 
admit that I think if I was in the same 
position I should feel it something of a 
hardship myself; but what is the con- 
clusion to which this argument leads ? 


Sir Michael Hicks-Beach. 
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The great bulk of the tithe in Wales 
is paid, not by small Nonconformist 
freeholders, but by landlords who are 
members of the Church. They willingly 
pay this tithe for the maintenance of 
their Church. The right hon. Gentle- 
man would give them a grievance instead 
of the small Nonconformist freeholder, 
because he proposes to compel these 


‘Churchmen to maintain their Church 


and to pay the tithes to something 
else. If the small Nonconformist 
freeholder is sufficiently honest—and 
I have no doubt he is as_ honest 
as his richer neighbours — he will 
feel that he ought not to put this tithe 
into his own pocket, or to apply it to 
relieving himself of rates. But he would, 
doubtless, like to apply it to the mainten- 
ance of his own chapel. That, however, 
is not an argument for this Bill; it 
is an argument for concurrent endow- 
ment. I suppose I am one of the 
few remaining Members of the House 
who voted in 1869, when it was 
clear that the country was deter- 


' mined that the Irish Church should be 


disestablished and disendowed, that the 
funds should be applied by way of con- 
current endowment. If and when it is 
clear-—thank God it is not clear yet— 
that the country has made up its mind 
that the Church in Wales shall be dis- 
established and disendowed, I should 
hold the same opinion still. I challenge 
the right hon. Gentleman to carry his 
argument to its logical conclusion, and 
instead of devoting the tithe in Wales to 
hospitals, infirmaries, musuems, and 
higher education, to allow the small 


' Nonconformist freeholder to devote it in 


future, after disendowment, to the pur- 
pose to which it is alleged he desires to 
apply it —to the maintenance of his own 
form of religion. In the present scheme 
there is an immense difficulty in the 
proper allocation of this money. I 
do not refer to the central fund. That 
is a small matter—in the gross only 
£46,000 a year, and in the net it will not 
amount, I believe, to more than £29,000 
a year. It will have to bear the £7,000 
a year, or thereabouts, which must 
at the very least be the cost of the 
Welsh Commissioners, judging from 
experience in Ireland. It will also have 
to bear the accumulated interest on the 
large advances which it will be neces- 
sary for the Treasury to make in the 
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earlier years of the working of this | ing of this Bill, In the next parish you 
scheme. Therefore, there will be little will have tithe payable to the central 
or nothing for a long time available | fund, and land also belonging to that 
from the central fund for the purposes | central fund. In these two cases the 
named by the right hon. Gentleman— | parish will get nothing from these 
for an academy of art, for a museum, | tithes and these lands. In a third 
and for higher education. What I | parish you will have the incumpent 
refer to mainly are those revenues! living perhaps for 50 years, and retain- 
which are derived from tithe and! ing his life interest for the 50 years, 
are the property of the incumbents. | during which the parish will derive not 
They are to be handed over to the/a single penny from these funds. In 
County Councils; but in framing schemes | the fourth parish, perhaps the smallest 
for their disposal, the County Councils | of all, perhaps the richest of all, and 
are to have regard to the needs of the | perhaps least in need of such aid, you will 
parish from which they arise. I) have the tithes falling in at once, and the 
maintain that, by the scheme of the County Council will have to devote them 
Bill it would be impossible for the’! to the demands of that parish. Sir, there 
County Council to have regard to! never was aschemeframedtopromote such 
anything else. These parochial tithes | envy, hatred, malice and uncharitableness 
will only fall into the possession of the between the inhabitants of unlucky 
County Council by the gradual cessation | parishes and the inhabitants of lucky 
of separate life interests in each par-| parishes as the scheme proposed in this 
ticular parish, and the County Council | Bill. I do not know whether I might 
cannot deal with them until they do. The | venture to make a suggestion to the 
fragment, which would be all the} right hon. Gentleman. He told us he 
County Council could take in any) was in a dilemma on the First Reading 
one case from the claims of the parish, | of the Bill. He argued that if he gave 
would be absolutely insufficient to be| these funds according to population, the 
utilised by the County Council in a) result would be that populous counties 
scheme for the general needs of the) like Glamorganshire would mainly benefit, 
county. The County Council could) and the places from which the tithes 
not retain these fragments, as they came issued would get next to nothing. 1 
in, in order to utilise them for county, think I have shown that under the 
purposes, without settling the definite , scheme of the Bill the tithes will be 
object to which they should be) frittered away for the benefit of these 
applied, and it could not settle that| places where they are least required. 1 
object beforehand. Let hon. Members| would suggest to the right hon. Gen- 
think with what enormous tenacity the tleman that he should take the bold 
inhabitants of the smallest rural, course that was taken in regard to the 
parishes of England have, in late | funds of the Disendowed Church in Tre- 
years, clung to their charitable endow-|]and. Let him say: 
ments, and how they have refused, ; 
where they could possibly avoid it, to, ‘My Bill is a good Bill; it does not need to 
allow one single penny of those endow- | be recommended by local bribery ; Lam bound 
- , | to take those funds; I consider them national 
ments to be expended beyond the parish | ¢..4s/ and I will apply them to the national 
itself. Let hon. Members consider how | benefit of the people of Wales.”’ 
these views are growing, and how they ; } ; 
are certain to be impressed by parochial | I do not think the right hon. Gentleman 
influence on the County Councils, and | will take that course. I will give him 
then ask themselves whether ‘it will be| an alternative. Suppose he drops this 
possible, under the circumstances I have | scheme altogether. I admit that some 
described, with these endowments only | of the purposes, perhaps all of the pur- 
falling in at intervals, for the County | poses, to which he could apply this money 





Councils to do anything else but to keep | 
the endowments in the parishes from | 
which they spring. What will be the 
result? In one parish you will have tithe 
belonging to a layman, which, therefore, | 
will continue to be paid after the pass- 








are good in themselves; but they are 
not so good, or nearly so good, as the 
purposes to which it is applied at the 
present moment. Hospitals and nursing 
institutions can only be of real benefit 
to the neighbourhood in which they are 
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situated when they are managed by 
persons who are imbued by that true 
oa of self-sacrifice, that charitable 
esire to relieve the wants of suffering 
humanity, which flow from, and can 
only permanently flow from, definite 
religious belief. The right hon. Gentle- 
man is doing his best, by depriving the 
Church of those funds, to diminish the 
teaching in Wales of definite religious 
belief. Sir, it has been said by a very 
eminent person abroad that if the policy 
embodied in this Bill were to pass 
into law, it would be felt as a blow 
at Christianity throughout Europe. But 
it will not pass into law ; because it is not 
seriously intended. Tf it were seriously 
intended,* Her Majesty’s Government 
would have pressed it forward last year. 
If they had been defeated, either in 
this House or in another place, they 
would have taken the verdict of the 
electors upon it, and would have abided 
by the result. If the verdict had been, 
unhappily, in favour of the Bill, it 
would then, as in the case of 
the Irish Church Bill, have become 
law. But the Government have not 
dared to take that course. And why? 
hecause they know very well that 
their cause is losing ground even in 
Wales, and that England is hostile to 
theirproposal. Sir, this Billisnow merely 
a feint against the Church. It isa move, 
and a feeble move, in the half-hearted 
game of attack upon the House of Lords ; 
but its real use is to enable right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite to delay the Dissolu- 
tion of Parliament until what they 
hope may be a more convenient season. 
Sir, there is one case in history in 
which the civil power broke up a 
Church for political objects ; but I have 
never heard that the result of that pro- 
ceeding was considered so successful as 
to challenge imitation. I refer to the 
story of Jeroboam, son of Nebat. But the 
Government are not strong enough to imi- 
tate that powerful king. A Government 
with a majority varying from 12 to 15 is 
incapable of so altering the Constitution 
of such a country as this as to break up 
the relations between the Church and 
the State. Sir, I am convinced that 
Englishmen will never permit their 
Church—-for she is their Church as well as 
the Church of Welshmen-—tobe despoiled 
of the means by which she does so 
much good; or their country to re- 


Sir Michael Hicks- Beach. 
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nounce that recognition of religion which 
has made her not merely a colonising 
and a civilising, but a great Christianising 
agency throughout the world. I beg to 
move that this Bill be read this day six 
months. 

*Mr. J. HERBERT ROBERTS 
(Denbighshire, W.) said that, as a Welsh 
member, he gave the Bill a very hearty 
support. If he did not do so it was per- 
fectly certain he would not be in the 
House of Commons. For the last 25 
years a thorough advocacy of Disestab- 
lishment was the one indispensable con- 
dition for entering Parliament, so far as 
a very large majority of the seats in 
Wales were concerned. The question of 
Disestablishment had been during that 
period the ruling factor in Welsh 
politics. The history of the question, as 
it affected the Parliamentary Representa- 
tion of Wales, during the past 15 years 
was very important. In 1880, there 
were returned from Wales 29 members 
in favour of Disestablishment, and four 
against ; in 1885, 30 for Disestablishment 
and four against ; in 1886, 29 for Dis- 
establishment and five against; and 
in 1892, no fewer than 31 for Dis- 
establishent and only three against. 
The Conservative Party was fond of 
boasting that the last Administration, 
which carried out a bold coercive Irish 
policy, was an exceedingly strong one. 
But the majority of the whole electorate 
of the United Kingdom which returned 
that Party to Power in 1886 was only 
82,000 Votes—not much more than the 
majority which returned the present 
Government to Power in 1892—and if 
the Conservative Government thought 
thought themselves justified in carrying 
out their Irish policy, how much more 
were Welsh Members justified in asking 
the House to sanction the present Bill ; 
with a majority at its back of close upon 
60,000 Votes from Wales alone. He 
expressed his satisaction at the fact 
that the right hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for Bristol had taken a_promi- 
nent part in opposition to this Bill 
because, although they could not 
agree with him, they recognised that 
they had in him a fair and honourable 
opponent. The right hon. Gentleman 
had said that there was a feeling that 
the country recognised to the full the 
unreality of the proceedings in which 
they were engaged. He respectfully but 
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strongly joined issue on that statement. 
So far as Wales was concerned there had 
never been a more real issue than this. 
He instanced the attitude and spirit of 
the Welsh Parliamentary Party ; it was 
this question of Disestablishment which 
had made the Welsh Party, and during 
the last Session they as a Party had 
advocated their claim to the time of the 
House in regard to this question with 
great persistence. It might be said that 
this was not true with regard to Eng-, 
land; but he maintained that no dis- 
tinction could be made in a question of 
this kind between the view of England 
and the view of the whole country. The 
House of Commons had already practi 
cally sanctioned the principle of this Bill 
by a majority of over 50 Votes on, 
& previous occasion. The unreality of 
the proceedings, if such there was, did not 
consist in any lack of interest on either | 
side of the House, but in the fact that, 
there was not a single representative of 
Wales who had either the inclination | 
or the courage to stand up in the House 
in defence of the Church to which, it was 
alleged, the country was so attached. | 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member | 
for Bristol a few days ago made a very 
valuable admission when he said that, 
among the Welsh-speaking population 
the Church was in a _ minority—-pos- 
sibly a small minority—-and that Non- 
conformity was in a large majority. The 
right hon. Gentleman might have said | 
that Nonconformity was also in a large 
majority—-perhaps a still larger ma- 
jority—in the English-speaking districts. , 
It was found, on examination of the 
poll in 1892, that the average majority 
in favour of Disestablishment in purely 
Welsh constituencies was 1,811; in 
districts where the English and Welsh 
population were fairly equally divided 
the majority was 949; but in purely 
English-speaking districts the majority 
was no less than an average of 2,250. 
Welsh Nonconformity had a vitality 
about it which he thought was very 
clearly exemplified in the history of 
the growth of Welsh dissent outside 
the boundaries of Wales. He was in- 
formed that there were in London to-day 
belonging to the Welsh Calvinistic 
Methodists nine chapels, with 4,000 
members, having a property of the ap- 
proximate value of £97,000; Welsh 
Congregationalists in London had five 
chapels, 1,400 members, and valuable 
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property ; Wesleyans, three chapels, with 
200 members, and property of £4,000 ; 
and lastly, Welsh Baptists in London 


had two chapels, 450 members, and a 


property of the value of £7,000 or 
£8,000. The result was that there were 
in London at the present day 19 Welsh 
Nonconformist chapels, with 6,000 mem- 
bers, and a property, mostly paid for, of 
the value of £127,000. There was, how- 
ever, only one Welsh Church in London, 
with a membership of 500 or 600. If 
it were argued that when Welsh Church- 


‘men came up to London they forgot 


their language and went to English 
Churches, that was a valuable argument 
in favour of the national character of 
Before leaving this argu- 
ment, he had once more to refer to a 
statement made upon the First Reading 
of the Bill by the hon. Member for the 
Tunbridge Division, a statement of which 
he seemed to be particularly fond, for he 
referred to the identical point in his 
speech upon the Bill last year. He 
said— 

‘* The Bishoph of St. Asaph had pointed out 
that the four leading Nonconformist sects in 
Wales numbered only 47 per cent. of the popu- 


| lation, and the late Mr. Dilwyn had estimated 


the minor sects and Roman Catholics as 3 per 
cent. of the population. It followed, therefore, 
that the Nonconformist Christians in Wales 


' amounted to only 50 per cent. of the population. 


Then the hon. Member for Carnarvon had de- 
clared that the adherents of the Church only 
numbered 10 per cent. of the population. + It 
followed, therefore,’ reasoned the hon. Member, 
‘that only 60 per cent. of the Welsh population 
went to places of worship’ *’ 


—which was a libellous suggestion. 
Now let them look at this a little more 
closely. He would, for the sake of argu- 
ment, accept the hon. Member's figures 
as correct, but let him point out (1) that 
30 per cent. of the population belonged 
to Glamorgan and Monmouth, and was 


‘massed in the large seaport towns of 


those counties. The character of these 
town populations, and its ever-changing 
condition, could not but swell the per cent- 
age of those who did not attend places 
of worship ; (2) that, without making al- 
lowance for this consideration, was it the 
fact that the statement that only 60 per 
cent. of the population regularly attended 
religious service in Wales was a libel 
upon its religious character ! How did the 
country generally compare with this state 
of things? It was estimated that there 
were in England and Wales some 38,000 
churches and chapels, with a sitting 
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accommodation for 10,000,000. He be- | wealth of the country, their subscriptions 
lieved this to be a liberal estimate, but | to religious objects should be at least 
what followed! This: that if every seat | three times the amount given by the 
in every church and chapel in the country | Nonconformists. So that, if the Non- 
was occupied next Sunday—which, he |conformists subscribe £450,000, their 
was sorry to say, would not be by any} subscription should be not £250,000, but 
means the case—there would be less than | £1,350,000. But he would advance the 
30 per cent. of the population of the | @SUment a step further by pointing out 
s LT ae ; Dee that the pecuniary argument was not by 
country within places of worship ; and | ’ . 

; any means summed up by quoting the 
yet the hon. Member for Tunbridge got total sums given by Nonconformists on 
up in his place and said that to admit the one hand in 1894 and the Church of 
that only 60 per cent. of the population England on the other. In order to ap- 
of Wales regularly attend places of wor- preciate its value they must take a far 
ship in Wales constituted a libel on the | wider survey ; they must go back 100 or 
character of the country. Tt was not al 150 years, to a time when the Church, 
libel, but a high compliment to Wales, as a spiritual force in Wales, was prac- 
to prove that at least twice as many of | tically dead, but was in possession of the 
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the people of Wales were as religious as 
the people of England, and it was a valu- 
able tribute to the strong, uplifting in- 
fluence of Nonconformity. He wished 
to say a word about the money argument. 
The noble Lord, the Member for Edin- 
burgh (Lord Wo.meEr), in a speech which 
they on that side warmly appreciated on 
account of its unmistakable sincerity, 
and the fair and liberal tone which 
animated it from beginning to the end, 
referred at some length to the pecuniary 
aspect of the question. He said that 
Welsh Members had boasted of the 
triumph of the voluntary principle, and 
went on to show that the Church members 
in Wales subscribed voluntarily the sum 
of £250,000 last year to religious objects, 
whilst the voluntary donations of Non- 
conformists only reached the sum of 
£400,000. He (Lord Woitmer) went 
on to say that it was no extrication 
from the dilemma to say that the 
members of the Church of England 
were so much richer. But was not 
this consideration very material to the 
issue? Might he remind the noble 
Lord of the following facts? Almost all 
the land of Wales was held by Church- 
men. He need notremind the House of the 
influence this gave to the Establishment. 
A very large proportion of the quarries 
and mines and industrial undertakings 
were also in the hands of Churchmen. 
The main bulk of the wealth of the 
country lay in the hands of the sup- 
porters of the Church. Was it to be 
wondered that at a crisis like this the 
gifts of Churchmen should amount to 
£250,000? But he would point out 


that as the supporters of the Church 
possess at least three-quarters of_ the 


Mr. J. Herbert Roberts. 


same funds as it was to-day, and with its 
members as rich in worldly goods as 
happily they were today; they must 
note the fact that from that day to this 
the Nonconformist faith had been the 
faith of the poor of the country ; yet, in 
spite of this, they had built thousands of 
chapels and schools, and maintained a 
ministry which had been and was an 
honour to the religious character of the 
country. The real value of these volun- 
tary donations depended on the capacity 
for giving which lay behind them. Upon 
this point he recognised that there was 
a great gulf fixed between himself and hon. 
Members opposite, which could be bridged. 
He believed in voluntary contributions, 
and voluntary contributions only for the 
| furtherance of religion, and he thought 
| that the history of the past, as well as 
the experience of the present, confirmed 
that belief. Much had been said as to 
the Irish Church Act of 1869. He had 
only to state his strong opinion that that 
measure was a clear precedent for the 
measure dealing with the Church in 
Wales now before the House. And he 
would go further and say, that if the 
Irish case for disestablishment was a 
strong one, the Welsh case was a still 
stronger. The right hon. Baronet the 
Member for Bristol said the other 
night— 








| 
| «That the Irish Church Act is a precedent 
|at all. The circumstances of the Irish Church 
were, unfortunately, in the year 1869, absolutely 
different from that living and growing condition 
in which the church in Wales is now, The 
| endowments of the Irish Church were to a large 
|extent Parliamentary endowments, taken from 
| the majority of the population and given to the 
| creed of the small minority, as part of the Eng- 
‘lish settlement in Ireland.”’ 
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Taking Ireland in 1869, how did the 
religious communions compare as to 
number with those of Wales? There 
belonged to the Irish Church in 1869, 
693,000 members; to the Roman 
Catholic Church 4,505,000 ; to the Pres- 
byterian Church 523,000; and to other 
bodies 72,054. In other words, the 
Establishment in Ireland laid claim to 
693,000, but the unestablished churches 
in Ireland claimed 5,100,548 members. 
That was to say that the Church of 
Ireland only claimed 13 per cent. of the 
whole population of the country. What 
was the case in Wales in 1892? Taking 
the communicants of the Church of 
England at 114,000 they had the fact 
that the Church of England in Wales 
could claim, not 13 per cent. of the popu- 
lation, but only 6 per cent. He was 
willing, for the purpose of his argument, 
to assume that the communicants were 
double the number he had stated, and 


even then the percentage was lower than | 


that claimed by the Church of Ireland 
in 1869 as belonging to her. 
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English only, 759,416. In other words 
there were in Wales to-day 910,289 of 
the population speaking Welsh, as against 
759,416 speaking English, or 55 per 
cent speaking Welsh, as against 45 per 
cent. who spoke English only. If they 
were to exclude from the population the 
large towns of Glamorganshire and Mon- 
mouthshire, which, as he had already 
shown, ought to be treated differently 
from many points of view in reference 
to this argument, then three-fourths of 
the people of Wales spoke the old 
Welsh language. Granting that Wales 
had the right to be treated as a:separate 
nationality, the only remaining question 
therefore was : Did the Church find itself 
to-day in harmony with the national senti- 
ment of the people ? The hon. and learned 
Member for the Isle of Wight argued the 
other night that Dissent could not repre- 
sent the national sentiment, because 
the Chureh had, from the time of 
Elizabeth, patronised the Eisteddfod, 
and because he had been informed that 


Again, | only 18 out of the 31 Welsh Disestablish- 


the Members returned from Treland to} ment Members could speak We!sh. Such 
the Parliament of 1868, which passed | arguments, he asserted, were not worthy of 
the Act Disestablishing the Trish Church, | the great ability of the hon. and learned 
were 65 for Disestablishment and 40|Gentleman. Did theChurchof England in 
against, or a proportion of 8 to 5, where-| Wales to-day find itself in harmony with 
as the Members sent from Wales in 1892 | the national feeling of the country? Did 
were 51 to 3, or over 10 to 1. He,/it represent the nation? Archdeacon 
therefore, thought he had proved that in| Howell, one of the very foremost Welsh 





these respects the claim of Wales for 


Disestablishment was quite as strong as | 


the claim in Treland was in 1869. It 
might be said that Ireland was a nation 
and had a right to call itself a separate 
nationality, and Wales had not this 
right, and that, therefore, although 
opinion in Wales upon this question 
preponderated much more largely in 
favour of Disestablisment than it did 
Treland, they could not take that into 
consideration, because, whereas Ireland 
was distinctly a nation, Wales could not 
be regarded as such. The Home Secre- 
tary had already proved that, from 
many points of view, the Welsh had 
every right to consider themselves a 
separate nationality. The people of 
Wales had clung to their language with 
much greater tenacity than the people 
of Ireland did to theirs. There had re- 
cently been a language census in Wales, 
from which it appeared that those who 
spoke the Welsh language only numbered 
508,036 ; those who spoke English and 
Welsh, 402,253, and those who spoke 





clergymen—{“Oh!”]-—said in 1890 that it 
was an unquestionable fact that the 
majority of the people of Wales were 
not found within the pale of the Church, 
and under the recent alternative Dises- 
tablishment Scheme promulgated by a 
number of clergymen in Wales, emphasis 
was placed upon the fact that the 
present conflict going on in Wales was 
disastrous to national unity, and seriously 
impaired the spiritual life of the country. 
One of the objects of this scheme was 
“ to restore to their beloved Church her 
ancient national character.” If they 
had to restore that, how could it be 
said that the Church at present was in 
harmony with tie national aspirations of 
the people. The unwillingness which 
was found in Wales among Welsh 
Churchmen to incur much pecuniary 
sacrifice in the defence of the Church, 
was to be found in the fact that before 
Members of the Church of England could 
be induced to come forward in Wales as 
candidates in defence of that institu- 
tion, it was necessary to have recourse to 
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what was known as the Grosvenor House | new vigour and whole-heartedness to the 
Fund. That fund had been provided |high task which had been committed to 
at the instance of the Duke of West-| their charges. 

minster for this specific purpose. If the| *Mr.R.U.PENROSE-FITZGERALD 
English Church were really a national in- | (Cambridge) said, that nearly all the 
stitution, and the people of Wales were | previous speakers had attended to the 
so attached to it, why should it be| former Established Church in Ireland, as 
necessary to go outside for English | being more or less in a straight line with 
gold. They had, as Nonconformists, re-| the present Church in Wales. Having 
versed this order of things, and had | himself been, since the Disestablishment 
raised among themselves a large fund | of the Church in Ireland, a member of 
for the purpose of carrying the war into the representative body there, a similar 
the enemy's camp. On the one hand|body to that which the Home Seere- 
there was the reluctance on the part of|tary proposed to set up in Wales, 
Churchmen in Wales to subscribe) perhaps the House would allow him 
towards the necessary expenses of de- ‘for that reason to give a few experi- 
fending their own Church, and on the ences of the question of the Church in 
other hand there was the willingness of Ireland. Let them see in the first 
Nonconformists to do this, and further instance how these two Churches had 
to provide means to convince Eng-| been attacked? He remembered well 
land of the strength of their case when the Bills were brough« in for the 
and the justification for the demands | Disestablishment and Disendowment of 
they made. Why was Wales so attached |the Church in Ireland, and the three 
to Nonconformity and why had it 80 | strongest reasons given in this House 
strong and deep a hold upon the Welsh | and the country, in favour of the measure 
people? In the first place, Wales had | were these -—It was said, rightly or 
received its most precious possession | wrongly, that the Church in Treland was 


through the channels of Nonconformity | 
and the spirit of religion, which had 
raised the country from the depths of | 
ignorance and superstition, and made it, 
what it was to-day. It was Nonconfor- | 
mity which had quickened and _fos- 


an alien Church, a badge of conquest. 
and (with absolute truth) that it was 
the Church of the minority, and in many 
districts of a very small minority. Were 
any of these three points the case with 


‘regard to the Church of Wales? Unless 


tered national life, which had taught we could disprove all history, the Church 
the country the invaluable lessons| in Wales could not be called an alien 
of self-respect and self-reliance. In edu-|Church. It existed before there was 
cation, in temperance reform, and in the /any conquest or annexation of Wales, 
right of the people to exercise local self-| and it was only a play upon words to say 
government in purely local affairs, in| that it was in any sense alien to the 
all these things it was Welsh Dissent country or people. Was the Church in 
which had inspired and guided the) Wales a badge of Conquest! It was not 
efforts of the people in the past. He! imposed on a conquered nation by the 
believed there was a bright future for | conquering nation. It was there before 
Wales, but they could not make any |any such conquest took place. Whether 
real progress so long as this bitter con-| jt was or not the Church of the minority 
troversy remained. He appealed with there were no definite means of finding 
confidence to the wisdom and justice of | out, for they had been refused the only 
the House to give this measure its, possible means of finding out, namely, a 
emphatic sanction. He believed it would | Religious Census. Let him call the 
result in untold benefits, not only to Dis-| attention of the House to the way in 
sent, but to the cause of the Church also. which it had been proposed to deal with 
It would remove that touch of discord | these two Churches. As to the Chureh 
which had been so long flung into every | in Ireland, there was an official inquiry 
nook and cranny of Welsh life ; it would | into the number of persons in Com- 
heal this bitter controversy ; and, what|munion with the Church in 1834, in 
was more important than all these con-|1841, and again in 185] there was a 
siderations, he believed firmly it would jcensus. But in neither of these was 
enable all religious bodies in the future | there any return of religious profession. 
to address themselves unitedly, and with | In 1861 was the next census, and in this 


Mr. J. Herbert Roberts. 
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people were required to state the religion 
they professed, and the result, the num- 
ber of Roman Catholics were 4,505,265 ; 
members of the Established Church, 
693,000 ; Presbyterians, 523,000 ; other 
dissenting bodies, 76,000; and Jews, 
393. In 1867, three years after this 
census, Earl Russell in the House of 
Lords moved for a Royal Commission to 
inquire into the Church in Ireland, with 
a view to making its property more 
productive, and “in order to its more 
equitable application to the benefit of 
Irish people.” This, with the omission 
of the reference to “a more equitable 
application,” etc., was acceded to by the 
Government, and later in 1867, Com- 
missioners were appointed to inquire on 
the whole organisation and property of 
the Church in Ireland, its bishoprics, 
emoluments, dignities and benefices, and 
the number of members of the Church of 
Ireland inhabiting the parishes attached 
to the Churches. In 1868 the subject of 
the Trish Church again came up, and 
much attention was given to it, and 
resolutions in the first instance, and then 
a bill for the suspension of appointments 
in the Church of Ireland were submitted 
to and passed by the Commons, but re- 
jected by the Lords. Then later in 1868 
the Commissioners made a long elaborate 
and searching Report. They made 
suggestions for the internal management 
of the Church and its property. In 1868 
was a General Election, and in 1869 the 
Government introduced their Bill for the 
Disestablishment and Disendowment of 
the Church in Ireland, which with some 
slight alterations, ultimately became law. 
It was perfectly certain that none of 
the three reasons which were given for 
the Disestablishment of the Church in 
Ireland would hold good of the Church 
in Wales. In the case of Wales there 
had been no religious census ; and there 
had been no inquiry as to property such 
as there was in Ireland Therefore 
they were without the information which 
the House ought to have before it pro 
ceeded to deal with this question. In 
outside controversy there had been per- 
sistent and almost malignant misrepre- 
sentation about the Church in Wales. 
All corporate property was easy of attack, 
and therefore the House ought to be 
more than ordinarily careful in dealing 
with it. There was no corporate pro- 
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perty more easy of attack than ecclesi- 
astical property. The question of dealing 
with the Church in Wales was one of 
importance, not only to the dioceses in 
Wales, but also to the Church in Eng- 
land. On the First Reading of the Bill 
very little information was given to them 
by the Home Secretary. The Bill, he 
said, was brought in to satisfy the desire 
of the Welsh people, with the smallest 
amount of hardship and the least detri- 
ment to the spiritual interests of which 
the Church would continue to be the 
guardian. If the Bill were brought in 
to strengthen the Church in Wales that 
would be another reason ; but he did 
not think that was the real or true 
reason. There could be but one strong 
reason for a measure of this description— 
and that was that it was just. Had the 
Church in Wales been unfaithful to her 
trust? Had she been teaching false 
doctrine? If she had these might be 
fair and just reasons for the revolution 
proposed ! but no such reason had been 
given. There had been arguments based 
on numbers and on language! but there 
had been no argument showing that in- 
justice was done by the maintenance of 
the dioceses in Wales. In Ireland, un- 
fortunately, since Disestablishment, there 
had been more crimes and worse crimes, 
and there had been an increase in the 
worst of crimes, those against dumb 
animals. If there had been any im- 
provement in the Church herself, 
it was not to be put down to 
Disestablishment, but it was rather 
in spite of it. He did not think there 
was any greater amity between separated 
religious communities than there used to 
be. This could be tested by referring 
to the claims now made as against 
Church people by other Reformed Com- 
munions and by Roman Catholics in 
regard to educational endowments. In 
illustration of the claims of the former, 
the Bishop of Derry said : 


‘** An eminent professor of Church history in 
a theological college of the Presbyterian Church, 
examined before the Educational Endowments 
(Ireland) Commission, October 8, 1886, laid 
down, ‘as « matter of simple justice,’ that ‘all 
moneys which had been paid in past centuries by 
any non-voluntary contribution or taxation from 
bodies or estates which had a Roman Catholic 
or Presbyterian population, were subject to the 
religion of those on whom payment was levied.’ 
Consequently, whatever money that came to a 
school or college from other than Episcopalians, 
should be taken into account, subtracted from the 
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Church's holding, and handed over to Presby- 
terians and Roman Catholics. In regard to the 
grammar school in question (mainained in great 
measure for over two centuries by an ad valorem 
tax upon the livings of the clergy of the 
diocese), this meant a claim to"an amount in 
excess of the value of the school buildings and 
all other property connected with it.” 
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|constrained to do so on the present 
eeeaie He because this was a question on 
|which his constituents felt more deeply 
'than perhaps on any other. This, too, 
\although they did not belong to any one 
|of the 12 Welsh counties. There was no 
doubt very great irritation existed in 


To show how things stood as between | Wales, and it was not likely to diminish 
Roman Catholics and Protestants, the|in force until the question was settled. 
Bishop of Derry said : |It was a genuine people’s question. It 

“Tn the case of a ‘ Royal School,’ a witness of | had not reached its present position by 
singular ability—a professor in the College of | feason of agitation, but as the result of 
Maynooth—-argued very much upon the same, a spontaneous movement on the part of 
a as a ery a a — farmers and artisans, and labourers of 

Vi " y 4 . 

the aes Sales’ canal anole aon a to Ww ales. How had the demand for Dis- 
satisfy the Roman Catholics, and that £200 a establishment been met ! He recollected 
year over and beyond the fabric must be assured | some years ago the ‘late Mr. Raikes, on 
to them as compensation the net income of the being put up to reply to the case for 
wince Selng £108 0 your sina. Disestablishment met it by denying the 
These two cases showed that Disestab-| nationality of the Welsh people. He 
lishment had not brought about the | said the Welsh were not a nation, because 
millenium in Ireland which it was said} they were numerically small. That was 
would be brought about in Wales by the!an absurd reason altogether. For the 
passing of this Bill. Before Disestablish- | same reason it might be said that Greece, 
ment the priest and the parson used to| vr Denmark, or Montenegro was not 
live on good terms: in many parts of | each of them a nation.- Tt was as absurd 
Treland they were ex-officio dispensary as the theory of the Third Napoleon, who 
officers and relieved the wants of the said that small nationalities had no 
people socially as well as religiously. right to exist. The Welsh had all the 
Whatever might have been the effect of marks which differentiated «a nation. 
Disestablishment in regard to the growth | Above all they had a distinct language, 
of the Church of Rome, it had not had|and unlike the Irish and the Gaelic, the 
the effect which it was said this Bill) Welsh language was gaining ground 
would have in Wales. The Episcopal| year by year. There were more people 
Church had grown in spite of our! speaking Welsh now than in the reign of 
Legislation. In carrying the Trish|George ITI. It was more popular. He 
Church Bill we missed a_ glorious | could recollect the time when the better 
opportunity that of levelling up,|classes did not like their children to 
which we had it in our power to do.! learn Welsh. Now the better classes were 
We ought not to have devoted Church | only too glad to get their children taught 
property to secular purposes, but what Welsh. England in the past had treated 
we took from one religion we ought to| Wales as she had treated Ireland, and 
have given to another. We had lost not considered the wishes of the people 
that opportunity for Ireland, but we | at all. Her conduct was unsympathetic. 
might do something in that direction in| What suited England was held to be 
Wales. He hoped that before the Bill| good enough for Wales. The same 
got into Committee, if ever it did so, the | spirit is still alive. In a parish in my 
Home Secretary would earnestly consider | own constituency, with a large and grow- 
whether he could not avoid the mistake | ing population, many of whom are Welsh 
committed in Treland, and, while pro-| speaking, the patron has just presented 
viding for the life interests of the clergy | the living to a young man only six 
in Wales, and leaving their successors|months in priest’s orders, who does 
livings, though it might be impoverished | not understand one word of Welsh. 
livings, any money that they might take|Mr. Lecky had said in some of 
from the Church should be used for his writings that State Churches, 
religious purposes of some kind. ‘although they might have many merits 





*Mr. T. PHILLIPS PRICE (Mon- were not schools of heroism, and certainly 
mouth, N.) said, although he very the treatment of Wales by England had 
seldom addressed the House, yet he felt not been very heroic. Spiritual governors 


Mr. R. U. Penrose-Fitzgerald. 
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were sent to govern the people, but they 
governed without the consent of the, 
people. Why was it that the Scotch 
wy preferred Presbyterianism, the 
Irish Roman Catholicism, and that the 
English people were more or less Angli- 
can. The reason was that one nation 
and one race preferred one religion and 
another a different one. He did not 
believe it was for the general good that 
all these active and distinct spiritual 
forces should be crushed into one dead | 
level of uniformity. He admitted 
England’s power to deal with this 
question, but he respectfully asked her | 
to listen to the demands of a nation, 
which, though small and comparatively 
poor, had national feelings and aspira- 
tions. 
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depriving her of that pre-eminent posi- 
tion to which, through her antiquity, 
and the work she had done in the past, 
she was so eminently entitled. It 
was suflicient for their purposes to be 
able to show that the members of the 
Church of England were larger in number 
than the members of any other sect in 
Wales, and undoubtedly that Church 
had done more for the people of Wales 
than any of the other sects now existing. 
Ifa Church was to be disestablished, they 
ought to look to the majority of the 
people who lived under the rule of that 
Church. When they spoke.on Dis- 
establishment in Ireland or Scotland, 
they looked to the majority of the Trish 
or Scotch people, and when they spoke 
of the Disestablisment of the Church of 





*Mr. GERALD LODER (Brighton) | England, why should they not look to 
could assure hon. Members from Wales|the majority of its supporters? Even 
that there were many Members on the) granting the arguments of hon. Members 
Conservative side of the House who had | opposite, he did not believe that this 
had strong mandates from their consti-| Bill would meet their expectations or 
tuents to oppose the Bill. How different fulfil their wishes. What sort of a 
was the position of the Government from | feeling would be engendered in Wales 
that of the Government which intro-| if they robbed the Church of endowments 
duced the Bill for the Disestablishment | which had been enjoyed for centuries, 
of the Trish Church! The latter were | and turn away large numbers of curates 
strengthened by Resolutions which had| who were poor enough already? He 
heen passed in the previous Parliament, | believed the Bill, if carried, would be not 
and by having been to the country on! only a great wrong to that Church, but 


the specific question, whereas the present) a great loss to the community. Dis- 
Government were returned on one pre-| establishment would be a national 
dominant question—namely, to carry/ disaster, and Disendowment nothing 


Home Rule. Though the Government | less than a crime. 

might be able to carry the Second) *Mr. ALBERT SPICER (Monmouth 
Reading by more than their small| District) said, that for many years he 
nominal majority, still, when the Bill| had given a great deal of spare time in 
got into Committee, they would be at | the interest of free churches in this 
the mercy of the Welsh Members. Hej} country, and therefore he knew some- 
disliked questioning the motives of men, | thing of their temper and spirit in this 
but it had been gaid that the motive for|connection, and in listening to the 
the introduction of this Bill was jealousy | speech of the hon. Member who had 
rather than justice At all events, there | just sat down, he could not help express- 
was one curious fact that had not been | ing the hope that, knowing the intensity 
noticed in the Debate, and that was that | of feeling in regard to this subject which 
the movement for the Disestablishment | existed on both sides of the House, they 
of the Church in Wales has been almost would avoid imputing motives. He 
contemporaneous and simultaneous with | could readily understand those who had 
the growth and revival of the Church in| been brought up in the Church of Eng- 
that country. A hundred and fifty years | land feeling displeasure with those who 
ago there would have been morereason for take a view favourable to Disestablish- 
the introduction of a Bill of this sort | ment. But let him say that theyon hisside 
than to-day. As the Church had grown | felt equally intense. They appreciated 
stronger and purer, as she had become | generally the work the Church of Eng- 
more abie to minister to the wants of land was doing in many parts of the 
the people, the feeling had grown for,country. They appreciated the men that 
robbing her of her endowments andj it produced, but at the same time they 
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had their opinions as to what constituted 
a Church. Let him remind them that 
they could produce evidence showing 
that so far back as 1652 there were 
movements in Wales with regard to 
Disestablishment. The oldest Baptist 
Church in Monmouthshire is Llan- 
wenarth, near Abergavenny, founded in 
1652. Its pastor, William Pritchard, 
was not allowed to receive payment 
from the State. His Church passed this 
resolution in 1655— 


‘*And also that they do withdraw (i.e. the 
Baptist Church) from all such ministers that do 
receive maintenance from the magistrates, and 
from all such as consent not toe wholesome 
doctrine, or teach otherwise.” 


In the same way he could produce 
evidence to show that in the later part 
of the 18th century there was an agita- 
tion going on among many of the Dis- 
senting Churches in connection with this 
question of Disestablishment. He ad- 
mitted that the Church had been trying 
todo, and had done, a great deal, but 
after all, the progress that Nonconformity 
had made in the same time was mar- 
vellous. Take the great Rhondda 
Valley; in 1879 the Church of Eng- 
land had seven churches and the Non- 
conformists 30. In 1884 the Church 
had 16 and the Nonconformists 115. 
The average attendance in the 16 
churches was 3,200, whilst in the Non- 
conformist chapels the average attend- 
ance was 57,000. So that, looking at it 
whatever way they pleased, he did not 
think the Nonconformists in Wales had 
anything to dread by a full disclosure of 
the figures He had listened w ithgreat 
interest to the speech of the right hon. 
Baronet, but he failed to realise not 
only the intensity of the feeling amongst 
Nonconformists, but even the state of 
things in Wales. Reference had been 
made to endowments. Had they not 
made some progress as regards public 
opinion with regard to the dead man’s 
hand? When talking of these endow- 
ments he could not help remembering that 
a few years ago he was invited, though a 
Nonconformist, to become a Church- 
warden, and he had to administer funds 
originally left for the burning of heretics. 
If he had lived in those times he should 
have been burnt himself. He thought 


it was a mistake on the part of the Oppo- 
sition not to recognise in this question 
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the principle of nationality, for when 
they came to deal with the English Church 
they would be justified in claiming the 
support of Ireland, Scotland, and Wales 
against the people of England. Then 
they had the argument as to the census. 
He believed that a religious census such 
as had been suggested would be a sham, 
and that was why he would not accept it. 
In regard to the Irish Church religious 
census he would point out that there 
wasan immense deal of difference between 
the lines which separated Protestantism 
from Roman Catholicism and those which 
divided the different sections of Protes- 
tants. In many branches of Christian 
service Nonconformists were united with 
members of the Established Church. As 
an illustration of his meaning, when he 
said that a religious census on this ques- 
tion would be a sham, he might mention 
that when he visited the county gaol in 
Essex a few years ago, the inmates, with 
a single exception, described themselves 
as members of the Church of England. 
He did not suggest that the Church had 
all the black sheep, but it showed that 
those who belonged to no particular 
Church, and who had no religion, de- 
scribed themselves as members of the 
Established Church directly it came to 
a question of religious census. Any 
genuine census, if taken, for instance, 
on the basis of the number of communi- 
cants or of the attendance at church, 
would be frankly recognised by the sup- 
porters of the Bill. Another argument 
that their opponents made use of was 
that it would be an extreme injustice to 
touch Church endowments and to leave 
Nonconformist endowments intact. Their 
opponents seemed, however, to forget the 
fact that endowments to Nonconformist 
Churches or denominations were subject 
to special trusts, not only in connection 
with doctrine, but also with Church 
government, and that it was impossible 
for these endowments to be held unless 
the trusts were properly executed. The 
Bill recognised Church endowments 
since 1703 as modern, and therefore to 
remain the property of the Church of 
England. He could have wished that 
the date had been carried back a little 
earlier. He would have preferred the 
year 1662, when 2,000 clergy were 
ejected from their livings ; after which it 
was impossible to doubt that anyone who 
left money to religious bodies knew and 
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appreciated the particular body to which 
he was leaving his money. He main- 
tained that the Church to which the 
ancient endowments were given was not 
the same as the Church of England of 
to-day. He was aware, of course, that 
different opinions were held in connec- 
tion with this matter, but he believed 
that the Church in England prior to the 


reign of Henry VITI. was not the same | 
Church as the Church of England of to-| 


day. The Church was then subject to 
the Church of Rome ; the Pope was the 
supreme head. If the endowments of 
the Church had been held in a similar 
way to the endowments of Nonconformist 
Bodies, they could not, in his view, have 
been held after the Reformation. There 
was another question. The motives of 
himself and his friends had been criti- 
cised, but he would remind the House 
that after all the whole Disestablishment 


question had been pushed into its present | 


position from the deep religious convie- 
tion as to what constituted a Church. 
He held that a Christian Church could 
only consist of Christian people, who 
alone have the right of control. 
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Education Department it might be suffi- 
cient, it might not be suitable. Though 
he, himself, preferred the more simple 
ministrations of the Free Churches, he 
recognised that those who had been 
brought up in the Church of England 
preferred their more elaborate and 
beautiful service. But he thought the 
opponents of Disestablishment went too 
far when they argued in reference to 
the parishes in Wales that were not pro- 
| vided with residential ministers. After 
all, if they could have amongst all 
sections of the Christian Church a 
greater amount of ministration from 
jlaymen, if Christian men would make 
their influence felt, and if they could 
get rid of the official element, Chris- 
tianity would be infinitely more powerful 
than it was to-day. Some of the best 
Christian work in England and Wales 
was now being done by those who were 
not paid for their services, but who 
simply gave their spare time in trying 
to advance the highest interests of their 
fellow men. Then it was said the Bill, 
if passed, would spoil the splendid 
service the Church was doing at the 
|present time. If he believed that Dis- 
jestablishment would spoil the work of 








It was a fact that the Church of Eng-|the Church, he would not vote for it. 
land in the past had shown an utter; But he did not believe that, because he 
neglect of the wants of the people ; and saw that in countries where Disestablish- 
this was also, to a certain extent, the ment had taken place, the interests of 
reason for the present position of the religion were in many cases better cared 
Disestablishment question; and they for than in countries where there was an 
also had to consider the want of national | Establishment. The right hon. Member 
sympathy on the part of the State Church. | for Bristol said that in the country dis- 
He did not think, moreover, that hon. and | tricts in Australia, religion was half 
right hon. Gentlemen opposite realised | starved. But one of the things that he 
the political injustice that was inflicted; had noticed more than another in 
when a sort of hall-marked teacher of the Australian Colonies was _ the 
religion was placed in a large majority splendid supply of religious services 


of the Welsh parishes. They all knew|in the country districts. In some 
how this rankled in England, and by it, places it was really overdone. He 
Nonconformist Ministers and teachers recollected one place in South Aus- 


were made to feel that they were| tralia where there were five churches, 
looked upon as false teachers. If this; three houses, a bank, and an hotel. Of 
feeling rankled in Englishmen, how course, the five churches supplied the 
much more so in the Welsh people, who, | district around; but hon. Gentlemen 





if they had been left altogether to the, 


Church of England in the past, would have 
lapsed practically into a state of heathen- 
ism. It was said that Nonconformists 
were unable todo the work of the Church 
in Wales. He admitted that possibly 
they were unable to do the whole of the 
work, and that even if they could under- 


take it while, in the language of aad 
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would go away with a very false impres- 
sion if they thought that Disestablish- 
ment, at any rate so far as Australia was 
concerned, had led to any want of pro- 
vision of church accommodation. In his 
own constituency, the town of Newport 


‘had a very small endowment. Yet there 


were few towns where the work of 
the Church of England was being 
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better or more effectually done; and, 
so far as he had been able to gather, 
the churches that had no endowment 
whatever were doing work of the 
greatest advantage to the town itself. 
Take again the Metropolitan district of 
the county of Essex, where there had 
been an enormous growth of population. 
The best work there was being done in 
churches that were practically as volun- 
tary as the bulk of the Free Churches. 
He, therefore, believed most honestly 
and sincerely that, instead of being a 
disadvantage, Disestablishment in Wales 
would give a new motive power to the 
Church. It would give a new mean- 
ing to the work the Church was doing, 
and that work would become infinitely 
more powerful and infinitely grander 
than it had been in the past. 

Lorpv WILLOUGHBY DE ERESBY 
(Lincolnshire, Horncastle) said, the Home 
Secretary spoke of the provisions to carry 
out Disestablishment as the essential pro- 
visions of the Bill, and said the other 
questions were subsidiary. That was not 
his view. He held that the portion of 
the Bill dealing with Disendowment was 
equally important. He did not intend 
to follow the Home Secretary as to the 
meaning of Establishment in the past. 
He had no doubt that those who went 
before us several centuries ago had very 
excellent reasons for what they did, and 
little would be gained by discussing the 
motives which urged them in the 
course they pursued. With regard 
to the meaning of the Establish- 
ment at present, the chief points 
brought out in the Home Secretary’s 
speech were that Bishops sat in the 
House of Lords, and the State held 
patronage and the right of presentation 
to livings, and that the arm of the law 
could enforce the payment of tithes. The 
question of patronage and the Bishops 
sitting in the House of Lords, were, he 
considered, open to argument, and he did 
not hold any very decided opinion upon 
them. But when he came to the question 
of the enforcement of the payment of 
tithes, he asked whether the Bill would 
deprive the State of any of its powers in 
that respect. From all he could see in 
the Bill, everybody subject to the pay- 
ment of tithe at present would have to 
pay them just the same after the Bill 
passed. He himself might some day 
have to be a large payer of tithe in 
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Wales, and he should be extremely 
pleased to hear that if he refused to pay 
tithe he should not be forced to do so by 
the constituted authorities. With re- 
gard to the question of the State dealing 
with the endowments, the only valid 
reason advanced by the Home Secretary 
was the precedent of the Irish Church. 
If they allowed the right of the State to 
take away the Endowments of the Church 
in Wales, when the time came for deal- 
ing with the Church in England, the 
Welsh precedent would be quoted in the 
same way that the Irish precedent was 
quoted now. He considered that the 
endowments both in England and in 
Wales belonged to the Church, and that 
there was not right of confiscation in the 
State. It had been said by the Prime 
Minister that the State endowed the 
Church, and that which the State had 
given the State could take away. He 
believed that bubble had already been 
pricked, and that that doctrine could not 
be supported by any historical argument. 
Even if it was admitted that the endow- 
ments were given to the Church at the 
Reformation, he held that as they had 
remained the property of the Church 
for so long there was not title to 
take them away from the Church. 
There was one question to which he 
should like to call attention—namely, 
the question of how this Bill was going 
to be carried through the House of 
Commons, as he had no doubt it would 
be. There was no doubt that this Bill 
was supported by the representatives of 
Wales; and he considered this to be a 
very strong reason indeed in favour of it. 
But he should like also to draw attention 
to this other question. There was another 
Church, the Church of Scotland, and as 
long as the question of Disestablishment 
and Disendowment of the Church in 
Wales was supported by the argument 
of the enormous preponderance of Wales 
in favour of Disestablishment, the House 
could not lose sight of the fact that in 
the case of Scotland the Prime Minister 
had given as a reason for the application 
of a similar policy to the Church of 
Scotland, that every manse was an 
agency of the Tory Party. If they 
carried this argument to its logical con- 
clusion, those who wished to defend the 
Church were placed in a difficult position. 
If they combined together, and the 
ministers of the Church tried to call 
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their adherents together to defend the 
Church, then they were to be Disestab- 
lished because they prostituted the cause 
of religion by introducing politics ; but 
if,on the other hand, they did not take a 
part in politics, then they were to be 
Disestablished because they did not send 
representatives to Parliament to support 
the policy of Establishment and Endow- 
ment. The representation of Wales was 
largely due to the fact of the great 
agitation on the question of the payment 
of tithes. He believed that several 
persons had stated that there was a very 
strong belief in Wales among Noncon- 
formists that they would receive some 
share of the Endowments of the Church. 
He now believed that by this Bill no one 
would get off without paying tithe, and 
that no religious body would receive the 
Endowments of the Church .He did not 
believe that hon. Members who supported 
Disestablishment and Disendowment 
would receive such strong support in the 
future as they had in the past. He 
maintained that if this Bill were passed 
into law and the tithes were taken, say, 
for higher education, the establishment 
of museums, and art galleries, a good many 
persons would object to pay tithe even 
for these objects. There was another 
Party who, no doubt, would assist im 
the passage of this Bill through Parlia- 
ment—the Members from Ireland. He 
could understand hon. Members from Ire- 
land supporting the Bill. If Disestab- 
lishment were carried out in Wales and 
England, it would have the effect of 
driving a large number of persons who 
belonged to the Church of England into 
the Church of Rome. That was not his 
own view alone, it was the view of an 
eminent authority on the subject—the 
hon. Member for Flintshire (Mr. 8. 
Smith)—who, in December, declared that 
this would be the effect. There was 
another body of persons anxious to 
support this Bill— those who held no 
religion at all, but were simply Atheists 
and Agnostics. He asked the keepers of 
the Nonconformist conscience whether 
they believed that when they allied 
themselves with Atheists and Agnostics 
those men held the view that they were 
going to benefit religion? What, in short, 
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up for the benefit of the Church and the 
maintenance of ministers; but there 
were also many villages and districts in 
which, when the tithe was taken away, 
the subscriptions would not come in, 
and when there would be no minister 
resident in the neighbourhood. The 
first result of this policy would, there- 
fore, be that, when the tithe was taken 
away the Members of Parliament would 
be appealed to in order to provide a 
chapel or a church for their constituents ; 
and the next person to be applied to 
would be the landlord. He did not 
believe that in these days of agricultura 
distress, when the people of the country 
by their votes said that they no longer 
cared to have a minister of religion, the 
landlords would be very ready to provide 
ministers when the people said that they no 
longer wanted them. So far from doing 
any good to the Church, he believed that 
this Bill struck a most severe blow at 
the Establishment ; and he looked upon 
the measure as a robbery for the benefit 
of no one, and without justification or 
excuse. 

*Mr. J. LAWSON WALTON (Leeds, 
S.) said, that the hon. Member had 
followed the example which had been 
set him by some of his predecessors in 
the Debate, by dealing with this question 
as one which was not confined to the 
Principality, but as involving equally 
the Establishment in England. The 
right hon. Member for West Bristol 
(Sir M. E. Hicks-Beach), on the First 
Reading of the Bill, defined some of the 
principles which he said this Debate 
would settle, and which would involve . 
certain results to the clergymen of the 
Church in England. Although they 
accepted the view of the President of 
the Board of Trade that the Welsh 
question was capable of separate treat- 
ment, they were not afraid to encounter 
discussion in the wider field which the 
right hon. Gentleman had opened up. 
What were the principles which the 
right hon. Gentleman had enunciated ? 
According to the view of the right hon. 
Gentleman, and those who agreed with 
him, the recognition by the State of 
some form of religious belief was essential 
On the 


would be the effect of the Bill? There| other hand, they held the view that in a 
could be no doubt that in many towns | democratic community, with full religious 


and in richer districts of the country the 
voluntary subscriptions would be kept 


equality among the members of it, 
such a recognition was inconsistent 
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with the principles of democratic, use, and the occasion for drawing the 
Government. [f they turned to the/line had arisen. Until a certain period 
United States they saw no Church/of our history, a religious use meant 
Establishment, and yet there was ample | something administered by the Church ; 
political completeness on the part of the | but in the present day it might 
State. If they looked at the Colonies |mean something administered by one of 
of the British Empire there was no ascore of sects. The distinction had 
indication of either civic or political grown up co-equally with the recognition 
incompleteness on the part of those com- of Nonconformist civic equality. By 
munities ; and yet there was an absence the growth of time, the Church had 
of that political recognition which the | ceased to be a national body. That was 
right hon. Gentleman said was essential the answer to the argument of the hon. 
to the civil completeness of the State.) Baronet. He wassurprised toheartheright 
If they took Ireland, the last of the hon. Baronet address the same argument 
enfranchised communities connected with | to the House, and in the same language 
the British Crown, he did not know of and spirit as had been used in the 
any evils of Government in that country | Debates of 60 yearsago. Those who had 
which had heen attributed to the Disestab- read the speeches of Lord Derby in 1834 
blishment of the Church, yet civil troubles might have thought that “ the Rupert 
had often been attributed tothe Establish-| of Debate” had come back, when the 
ment which had been removed. The) hon. Baronet told the Hous: that for 
right hon. Gentleman further averred|the State to lay its finger on religious 
that the diversion for religious uses 7 ae eta was to violate the moral 
funds which had been so consecrated | law. But when the right hon, Baronet 
was a moral wrong. On the contrary, | travelled into the sphere of morals, it was 
he should say that where the primary|hard to challenge his propositions, be- 
object of the Endowment was the ad-| cause it was hard to find any common 
vantage of the people as a whole, and | standard by which the validity of those 
where, in its modern application, that | propositions could be tested. What test 
main object could not be fulfilled, the | did the right hon. Baronet take in order 
diversion of that Endowment was not a|to determine the moral character of 
moral wrong but a moral duty. The|this Legislation! Did he take the 
whole point of the case in favour of| approval of the Church itself! The 


Disendowment had been neatly avoided 
by every supporter of the Establishment 
who had addressed the House from the 
other side, They had lost sight of the 
fact that those were not Endowments of 
the Church as such; they were an appro- 
priation of funds to religious uses. 
In the days of these appropriations, reli- 
gious uses and Church uses were iden- 
tical. But, in our day, what was intended 
as a national advantage connected with 
religion had become the advantage of a 
sect alone. Consequently the moral 





justification—in fact the moral duty—_| 
had arisen for the State to interfere. 
Viscount WOL MER (Edinburgh, 
W.): Will the hon. and learned Gentle- | 
man tell us the date when the dividing | 
line is drawn ¢ 
*Mr. LAWSON WALTON said, that | 
he would take it any period at which it} 
could be shown that the identity between 
religious and ecclesiastical uses was de- 
stroyed. Once let it be established that 
in appropriating a fund to a religious 
use it was appropriated to a sectarian 
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Church had disapproved of every 
attempt to curtail its privileges, to 
limit its powers, or to enfranchise the 
people outside its own pale. And in the 
light of the lessons of history the sup- 
porters of the Bill looked on the dis- 
approval of the Church as an augury of 
success, and as an assurance that their 
views were right. Did the right hon. 
Baronet take as a test of morality the 
conscientious convictions of the majority 
of the people of this country! If so, 
the right hon. Baronet’s opponents would 
look to the result of the Division with 
confidence ; and it would probably be 
found that more than the normal majority 
of the Government, thus challenged on 
matters of conscience, would give their 
support to the Bill. But the right hon. 
Gentleman might appeal to a third test 
—the verdict of history; and, as he 
would not be accepted as a true prophet 
of the opinion of the future, he would 
take that test on this footing. He 
would assume that posterity would 
look upon the present proposals in 
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the same way as that in which the 
present generation looked upon former 
struggles for religious equality against 
Church privilege and supremacy. Tried 
by none of these standards did he fear the 
censure which the right hon. Gentleman 
had passed upon the Bill. It was rather 
strange to hear proceeding from the right 
hon. Gentleman’s mouth the objection 
that this Bill was piecemeal Disestablish- 
ment. Those who objected to Disestab- 
lishment at all would presumably prefer 
it piecemeal to wholesale. It might well 
he that those who wanted Disestablish- 
ment altogether should complain of what 
was, after all, only a small instalment of 
the concession of a great right. But 
there was some advantage in taking, by 
instalments, a concession which was open 
to great doubt and controversy. The ex- 
periment would prove the benefits arising 
from the application of the principle ; 
and experiments had hitherto made many 
converts to the cause of Disestablish- 
ment. The vigour and energy of the 
Disestablished Church in Ireland ; the 
activity of the non-Established Anglican 
Church in the United States: and the 
extraordinary strides of the non-Estab- 
lished Episcopalian Church of Scotland had 
made many converts to Disestablishment. 
He would not object to see the principle 
applied still further by instalments, and 
having won the cause of Disestablish- 
ment for the four Dioceses of Wales, one 
would next be quite reconciled to the 
proposal to apply the same principle to 
the Dioceses of the Northern Province of 
England. If the principle be a sound 
one, and if the principle be capable of 
graduated application, one failed to see 
any difficulty in the application he had 
indicated. The right hon. Gentleman 
told them that the pretence that Dis- 
establishment would confer an advantage 
upon the Church was the merest cant. 
lf that were true it was cant of which 
the right hon. Gentleman’s _ political 
oppenents were not alone guilty; if it 
be mere cant, it was cant of which many 
of the most sincere and devoted 
adherents of the Church of England 
were guilty. He respectfully resented 
the accusation that an argument of that 
kind was an insincere argument arising 
from political exigencies, and was not 
attributable to a conscientious view of a 
great religious question. The right hon. 
Gentleman said this was a social 
grievance; and a_ social grievance 
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which did not depend upon the 
official position of the Church, but 
upon the fact that she in wealth and 
culture excelled the Churches of Non- 
conformity. What was the answer to 
that contention! Did the right hon. 
Gentleman admit that the social schism 
caused by the presence of the Establish- 
ment could be bridged by equal culture or 
by equal wealth ? Let him ask some of the 
cultured ministers of Nonconformity 
whether they had full and recognised 
equality with their fellow-clergymen of 
the Establishment! Did the right hon. 
Gentleman say that equal wealth would 
entirely efface this social schism’! Let 
him ask the wealthy members of Non- 
conformist communities if they were not 
conscious of the estrangement, although 
socia] conditions, measured by wealth, 
were precisely equal. Let the right hon. 
Gentleman try another test. In places 
like Bath, Cheltenham, Leamington, 
and Brighton-~-places largely peopled by 
the retired well-to-do, and largely domi- 
nated by clerical influence ; where, in 
all respects of wealth and culture, con- 
ditions were equal, would the right hon. 
Gentleman not tind that this social schism 
existed’ He challenged with confidence 
such an investigation. {Mr. Carson : 
“What effect had it in Ireland!”) 
His hon. and learned Friend had more 
experience of Ireland than he could 
have. {Mr. Carson: “There was not 
the slighest difference ;” and Mr. 
MacNetti: “Oh, oh!”| The hon. Mem- 
ber (Mr. MacNeill), who represented an 
Irish constituency, and who had a large 
knowledge of that country, differed 
diametrically from the hon. and learned 
Gentleman. At all events, he (Mr. 
Lawson Walton) knew enough of the 
social life of this country to accept for 
good or ill the test he had indicated. 
The right hon. Gentleman said that 
this was a trivial grievance. |‘ No!”| 
Well, at all events, a grievance of 
sentiment. It might be a grievance they 
could not measure by any financial scale 
or in any material sense, but if it be a 
grievance of sentiment it was none the 
less a grievance which statesmanship 
was bound to recognise and respect. It 
might be naturally said that such a line 
of observation involved a degree of 
blame being cast by the speaker upon 
the members of the Church of England. 
He would be sorry to cast the slightest 
reproach upon the Membersof the Church 
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of England of the generation in which 
they were living. The Acts of Unifor- 
mity had gone, and the Bills of Pains 
and Penalties had gone, but the social 
stigma they created in the relations be- 
tween Church and Dissent still lingered, 
and although Parliament was not now 
giving effect to the views of the Church 
in this matter, the spirit which inspired 
that legislation was still living, and 
many of the members of the Church of 
England had their own mode of giving 
effectual expression to that spirit. If 
this social schism existed they were 
bound to do away with it. On what 
did it depend? It depended, and must 
depend mainly upon the connection 
existing between the Established Church 
and the State. The whole fabric of 
ecclesiastical exclusiveness and_ social 
supremacy was founded upon the 
State recognition of the Church. 
Until that foundation was removed 
there could never be that equality of 
social conditions between the various 
Churches of the country which he sub- 
mitted was essential to a_ perfectly 
harmonious intercourse between every 
portion of the community of the country. 
He had one other observation to make 
before he left this matter. It had been 
suggested on the Opposite Benches that 
the only motive for this measure was the 
cupidity of the Welsh people; it was 
said to rest upon a wish to plunder the 
National Church in Wales, and to share 
the pelf which would follow Disestablish- 
ment, That argument was, curiously 
enough, destroyed by the very speakers 
who urged it. For instance, one hon. 
Member said that the individual ad- 
vantage to the Welsh people  con- 
sequent upon Disestablishment would 
be 1s. 8d. per head of the population. 
Then it was said that if they did not get 
the advantage in money they would 
have it in national institutions which 
appealed to the avaricious instincts of 
the people. What were the institutions 
that were to appeal to the greed of the 
Welsh people! They had been lured on 
by the prospects of museums, of hospitals, 
of nursing homes, and it was by such 
institutions conferring such great and 
alluring advantages to the advocates of 
this measure that Disestablishment was 
to be brought about. Such an argument 
had only to be stated in order to be 
covered with ridicule. But there was 
another motive-—the only motive which 
Mr. J. Lawson Walton. 
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could support a movement of this sort. 
The exceptional character of the move- 
ment had been pointed out by many 
speakers, and it was acknowledged by 
all. He doubted whether such a pre- 
ponderance of the representation of any 
section of the country was ever found 
united in any common cause in an equal 
degree. A well-known thinker on 
political questions once formulated the 
proposition that you could never unite a 
great mass of a community, consisting 
of all classes, in favour of any one 
movement, except from a common sense 
of justice ; and if they destroyed, as they 
must destroy, the suggested cupidity of 
the Welsh people to explain their action, 
they could only fall back upon this com- 
mon bond of union throughout all 
classes of the population. They had, 
therefore, a common sense of justice in 
this case. What was the position 
then! Was it defensible in relation 
to the spiritual basis on which it 
rested? Had the administration of 
the spiritualities of the Welsh Church 
in regard to the Welsh people given 
her a ground from which she might 
appeal with confidence to the for- 
bearance and consideration of the 
Welsh people. He could quite under- 
stand that, even if the position of the 
Church was indefensible on political 
grounds, they might still have a 
Church living for centuries depend- 
ing upon the good-natured forbear- 
ance and indulgence of the people, who 
recognised the great services rendered to 
them through long periods of history. 
But that position was abandoned by the 
advocates of Establishment in Wales. It 
was stated that for long periods in the 
history of the Welsh Church her records 
were indefensible—that her services were 
neglected, that her ministers were either 
absentees, or pluralists, or profligates. 
Her altars were cold, and under that 
condition of things the Welsh Church 
lost to a great extent her hold upon the 
affections of the Welsh people. The 
bulk of the people grew up outside the 
pale of the Church, and created for them- 
selves churches for the ministration of 
those spiritual wants which the Estab- 
lished Welsh Church neglected and 
ignored. In these circumstances how 
could hon. Members opposite appeal to 
the consideration and the forbearance of 
the Welsh people? It was admitted that 
the past history of the Church would not 
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|she had failed in her duty. At one time 
no doubt, with other religious communities, 
hon. Members: “To the present.”| Well, | and certainly with the Churchin England, 
to the present, as an earnest of future | she was in a condition of less activity. 
vitality, and he acknowledged that there But those times were passed in England 
were now signs in the Church in Wales | as in Wales, and in Wales as in England. 
of a revival of activity such as must, no | They, therefore, defended the Church, not 
doubt, give great encouragement to its | |as suppliants, but because they believed 
adherents. Bnt was this the hour for that, without the Church, Wales would 
repentance and retrieval! Hon. Mem- fail to obtain that spiritual perfection 
bers on his side of the House thought | | which they hoped was in store for her. 
that another hour had struck—the hour ‘The hon. and learned Gentleman who 
of retribution. It might be said that had last spoken argued that it could not 
the history of the Church to which he | be said that the religious Endowments of 
had been alluding, was ancient history ; ‘the past could be maintained for the 
but the ecclesiastical doctrine of retri-| Church in Wales, because when the En- 
bution was that it handed on its legacy | dowments were made the Church was 
to the third and fourth generations.|the only religious community, and, 
While a promise of future retrieval on | therefore, as other religious communities 
the part of the Welsh Church might be | had since grown up the money ought no 
given, still that Church must stand or|longer be left to the Church in Wales. 
fall on the judgment of its work in the | ‘That appeared to him to be a very 
past, and if the Welsh people asked that | amazing argument. If a rich man, who 
House to give them the remedy which had no direct heir, left by will a large 
the Bill accorded for generations of in-| sum of money to his niece, and if after 
justice and neglect he did not think the | his death, the niece had a sister born, 
Liberal Party would fail to respond to | could it be argued that because the man 
the appeal. |had only one niece when he was alive, 
*Viscountr CRANBORNE (Roches-|the money he left her ought to be 
ter) said, the Government knew quite | divided between her and the niece who 
well that this Bill would not pass into|was born after his death? But the 
law--that there were other Members of | argument of the hon. and learned Mem- 


opposite pointed to the future. [Several 








the Constitution who would take good 
care that this great and signal injustice 
-was not inflicted upon the Church in 
Wales. He sincerély hoped that would 
be the case. But he spoke there as a 
Member of the House of Commons, and 
he earnestly and sincerely appealed to 
hon. Gentlemen in all parts of the House 
to consider well before they did, on this 
occasion, what he thought they had done 
before on some other great occasions, 
abandon the exercise of their own inde- 
pendent judgment upon the ground that 
the Bill would be thrown out in the 
House of Lords. No doubt the Bill 
would be thrown out by the House of 
Lords, but they had nothing to do with 
what might happen in another place. 
They had to consider the Bill on its 
merits, but hon. Members opposite were 
entirely in error if they thought the 
friends of the Church came there as sup- 
pliants to defend her. In the exercise of 
her spiritual work in Wales the Church 
deserved well of the country; she was 
essential to the higher interests of the 
people of Wales and of England ; and 
they were very far from admitting that 





ber had no application to the Bill, 
because it was not proposed to divert 


|the money of Wales to any religious 


uses at all. The Home Secretary had 
advanced the amazing argument that an 
academy of arts was a form of religion. 
He believed that argument was advanced 


at the spur of the moment, and that the 


right hon. Gentleman would not adhere 
to it in his calmer moments. Therefore, 
the whole of the argument of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman broke down. It 
was perfectly certain that the pious 
founder did not leave his money to es- 
tablish academies of art in Wales, but 
that he left it for the more solemn pur- 
poses of the service of religion and the 
service of God; and to divert it to 
museums, allotments, and academies of 
art, on the ground that they were 
religious was a misuse of terms, of which 
the right hon. Gentleman himself must 
now be a little ashamed. The Home 
Secretary had adduced a large number 
of statistics in support of the proposals 
of the Bill. He was amazed that the 
Government could appeal to statistics 
at all after having resisted the proposal 
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of a religious census. Of course, the 
real reason for the opposition to the 
religious census was that the Govern- 
ment were afraid of the result. The 
Home Secretary had said that the census 
would not be a fair test, because a great 
many people would put themselves down 
as Churchmen who were not Churchmen. 
But there was no real reason for believ- 
ing that the people of Wales were in- 
timidated. Indeed, he had heard that a 
certain amount of strong influence was 
exercised by: the Nonconformist minis- 
ters. He did not complain of that, but 
he referred to it to show that the in- 
fluence ascribed to the ministers of the 
Church of England, could be exercised 
in an equal degree, to say the least, by 
Nonconformists Ministers if a census 
were ordered. The Home Secretary 
quoted some statistics which he had 
derived from private sources. 
*Mr. ASQUITH: No; 
Bishop of St. Asaph. 
*Viscount CRANBORNE said, the 
right hon. Gentleman’s statistics were 
not derived entirely from that source ; 
and what he had quoted from the 
Bishop of St. Asaph was not always 
correct. The right hon. Gentleman es- 
timated the numbers of the Church of 
England in Wales by the communicantsof 
the Church. That was a delicate subject 
to deal with; but hon. Members who 
had any knowledge of the actual facts 
of the Church of England, knew that an 
enormous number of persons made use 
of the services of the Church ; attended 
the worship of the Church, and conformed 
in every way to the Church, and yet, 
partly from good motives, and partly 
from bad motives, were not Communi- 
cants. Were those people to be shut 
out from consideration when the question 
of the retention of the Church in 
Wales had to be decided? He said no, 
why should they? The Communicant 
test was altogether fallacious. He was 
told that there was not the same amount 
of solemnity or the same amount of 
awe attached to the Sacrament in the 
Nonconformists’ Chapels as was in the 
Church of England, and, therefore, there 
was in Nonconformity a much less 
number of people than in the Church 
of England who thought themselves 
unworthy and unfit to partake of it. 
The Bishop of St. Asaph said that 47 per 
cent. of the electors voted for Disestablish- 
ment candidates and 27 per cent. against, 
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and the conclusion which the right hon. 
Gentleman drew was that there was a 
majority in favour of Disestablishment. 

*Mr. ASQUITH : I said that was the 
conclusion which he apparently intended 
his readers to draw. 

*Viscount CRANBORNE said, that 
was not so, and he thought, in justice to 
the Bishop of St. Asaph, he ought to 
point that out. The Bishop of St. Asaph, 
after saying that 47 per cent. voted for 
Disestablishment candidates, added that 
that could not be described as practical 
unanimity. That was very different 
from what the right hon. Gentleman 
said-_—— [Cries of “ Read on.”| Hedid 
not mind reading on. The Bishop con- 
tinued by saying that on the other hand 
the number of those who recorded their 
votes for Establishment candidates, to- 
gether with those who did not go to the 
poll, numbered 53 per cent. of the elec- 
torate. The fact remained that only 
47 per cent. of the registered voters in 
Wales had recorded their votes for Dis- 
establishment candidates, and that was 
the only conclusion which could be drawn. 
It was as plain as a pikestaff. Turning 
to the question of resident ministers, it 
was rather a curious thing that when he 
asked a question about resident Noncon- 
formist ministers last Session, the right 
hon. Gentleman seemed to think it was 
of very small importance ; but now, it 
seemed, he had changed his opinion. 
When he asked the question last Session 
the right hon. Gentleman said he had no 
means of ascertaining the facts. He had 
now found some means of ascertaining 
them. 

*Mr. ASQUITH: I got my figures 
again from the Bishop of St. Asaph. 

*Viscount CRANBORNE said, the 
right hon. Gentleman evidently entirely 
trusted the Bishop. He thought it 
would have been far more satisfactory, 
though personally he had every confi- 
dence in the Bishop’s figures, if the 
right hon. Gentleman had found out 
these facts officially. He had, on the 
former occasion he had referred to, put 
the following supplementary question to 
the right hon. Gentleman: “ Would it 
be an exaggeration to say that in half 
the parishes in Wales there is no 
resident Nonconformist minister?” the 
right hon. Gentleman said he believed 
it would be a great advantage if there 
were. It turned out that the figures 
that were quoted, so far from being an 
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exaggeration, were under the mark. 
There were 1,081 parishes in Wales, and, 
according to the right hon. Gentleman, 
there were 500 of them in which there 
were no resident ministers. 

*Mr. ASQUITH said, the figures he 
had quoted were from the Bishop of St. 
Asaph, who only obtained his returns 
from 1,016 out of 1,081 parishes. He 
had assumed the figures to be accurate. 

*Viscount CRANBORNE said, that 
at any rate there were, as nearly as 
possible, half of the parishes in Wales 
which had no resident Nonconformist 
ministers, and that appeared to him to 
be of capital importance. The right 
hon. Gentleman said he thought itinerant 
ministers were as good. Of course there 
were very small parishes in Wales within 
a short distance of each other which were 
served by one clergyman. The Bishop 
of St. Asaph said that at the present 
time the Church provided for every 
parish in Wales a resident minister ; 
and that even in the case of small 
henetices held in plurality the law pro- 
vided that the distance between the 
churches should not exceed three miles, 
and that there were in his own diocese 
only one or two instances of benefices 
held in plurality. He hoped the right 
hon. Gentleman would not in future try 
to induce the House of Commons to 
believe that the Church in Wales was in 
any material degree unprovided with 
sufficient resident ministers to do the 
pastoral work. He did not know if the 
right hon. Gentleman had ever really 
considered of what enormous importance 
the resident pastoral work was, but did 
he suppose that an itinerant minister 
could be the almsgiver of the parish, the 
visitor of the sick, and the comforter of 
the dying! In every one of these 500 
parishes throughout Wales, but for the 
services of the Church which they were 
attacking and the existence of these 
resident ministers, the unfortunate 
people would be entirely without 
pastoral care. [Cries of “Oh!”| If 
there were any moderate Liberationists 
sitting opposite who thought that by 
Disestablishing and Disendowing the 
Church in Wales after the manner pro- 
posed in this Bill they would arrive at 
some kind of tranquility in this religious 
question they were very much mistaken. 
There were many particulars in which 
the right hon. Gentleman had shown 
more moderation than many of his 
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extreme followers would have had him 
show. He did not himself say that the 
movement for Disestablishment was 
largely due to the cupidity of the Welsh 
people, but he thought the motives of 
a great number of persons interested 
in it, if not dictated by cupidity, 
were dictated by envy and a certain 
jealousy of the position of the parish 
clergyman of the Establishment. Any- 
body who listened to the hon. and 
learned Gentleman must have been con- 
vinced that that was the motive which 
was present to his mind throughout the 
whole of his speech, and that he felt 
there was an injustice in the superior 
position which clergymen occupied in the 
parishes of Wales. Were they going to 
destroy the position of the clergyman by 
this Bill? He doubted it. They would 
not destroy his position immediately. 
There were the life interests of the 
clergymen ; there were the edifices they 
had built and the parish Church in Wales 
would still be the Church belonging to 
this one denomination. The Disestablish- 
ment of the Church in Wales was quite 
evidently only the first step towards the 
Disestablishment of the Church in 
England. That was not concealed by 
hon. Gentlemen on the back Benches 
opposite ; it was hardly concealed by 
right hon. Gentlemen themselves. Now 
that the right hon. Member for Mid- 
lothian was no longer leading the Party 
opposite, it was clear they looked to 
nothing but the ultimate Disestablish- 
ment and Disendowment of the Church 
in England. By this Bill, therefore, 
they were not approaching the end of 
this question, but were opening up long 
years of struggle upon religious and 
ecclesiastical issues which would end in 
the complete maintenance of the Church 
and the defeat of those who were opposed 
to it. But such a struggle must occupy 
the time of Parliament and the mind of 
the country to the exclusion of almost 
everything else. He desired to say one 
word about the reasons which had been 
put forward by the supporters of this 
Bill in favour of the Disestablishment 
and Disendowment of the Church. He 
observed that the right hon. Gentleman 
said a great deal more about Disestablish- 
ment than he did about Disendowment. 
He was not surprised at that. He 
believed that Establishment was an 
advantageous system both to the State 
and people, but Disendowment involved 
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far more even than Disestablishment, 
and it would be a crying injustice 
if the property of the Church which 
those who preferred her services held 
inviolably to be her property was to be 
taken from her. The Church in Wales 
was attacked for two separate and incon- 
sistent reasons, one that it was national 
and the other that it was not national. 
He would deal with the latter reason 
first. The right hon. Gentleman had 
said it was an alien Church. He could 
not make out how hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site put up with Christianity at all. Why, 
it was not even European. Was it not 
obvious even to the mind of the most 
extreme Liberationist that all Churches 
were in that sense alien? The right hon. 
Gentleman, the President of the Board of 
Trade, seemed to think that the Church 
ought to be national, and there was 
quite a poetical passage in his speech the 
other night in which he spoke of the 
Welsh people, their separate language 
and customs. He thought the right 
hon. Gentleman said the Welsh had 
mountains, and this fact seemed in the 
right hon. Gentleman’s mind to consti- 
tute a special privilege to their having a 
National Church. But were the Welsh 
the only people who had a special 
language and mountains! Take the 
Highlands of Scotland. Did the High- 
lands of Scotland put forward any claim 
to have a special National Church 
separate from the National Church of 
the rest of Scotland? And yet the 
Highlanders had certainly a separate 
language, special customs, and most 
delightful mountains. He confessed he 
thought this claim to have a National 
Church because of the mountains was 
rather an exaggeration. Again, the 
inhabitants of Wales did not all speak 
the Welsh language but English. 
Not only was this so but a large 
number of the inhabitants were Anglo- 
Saxon by descent. One hon. Member 
had, that evening, made a _ most 
extraordinary use of statistics. He said 
that the Welsh speaking people were in 
a large majority, and the way the hon. 
Member made this out was this: He 
took the people speaking Welsh only, 
and those who spoke both English and 
Welsh, and adding the two together he 
said there were more people in Wales who 
spoke Welsh than there were who spoke 
English. As a matter of fact, there was 
a very large number of monoglot English 
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in Wales, and in their case the whole 
argument of the President of the Board 
of Trade broke down because they would 
have no title on the grounds of separate 
customs or separate language to a 
National Church. Then there was the 
other argument used by the supporters 
of this Bill, who said that the Church in 
Wales ought to be Disestablished be- 
cause it was national. They said that 
what was national belonged to the nation, 
that therefore the nation had a right to 
do what it liked with it, and that, a 
Liberal Government being in power, the 
Church ought to be Disestablished. That, 
he thought, was a most extraordinary 
misuse of terms. It was perfectly true 
that the Church was national, but 
that did not constitute a reason for 
its Disestablishment and Disexdowment. 
What was precisely the position of a Na- 
tional Church? It served a_ great 
national purpose. It was a corporation 
or number of corporations, with special 
laws and some—very few—privileges. 
It was in a special way under the con- 
trol of Parliament, and the whole public 
had rights in it. It all these senses it 
stood in a special position, and people 
seemed to think that for this very reason 
it ought to be Disestablished and Disen- 
ddwed. Was it the only. great corpora- 
tion in England standing in that posi- 
tion? To compare small things with 
great, let them take a railway company. 
That served a great national purpose ; 
it had special laws, special privileges: 
it was under the control of Parliament, 
and Parliament often interfered with its 
methods, and altered the law by which 
it was governed, and the whole public 
had a right to use the line. Was this a 
reasonable ground for confiscating the 
property of the shareholders? A rail- 
way company might be said to be 
private property. But on what prin- 
ciples was private property more sacred 
than Church property? In a great 
crisis of a man’s life—when he was 
dying—which was most sacred to him, 
his private property or the consolations 
of his religion? What did the Home 
Secretary mean by saying that public 
rights in connection with the Church in 
Wales were to be maintained? Was the 
right of every subject of the Queen to 
enter the parish church and of parish- 
ioners to appeal to a certain ecclesiasti- 
cal court with regard to misfeasance 
in matters of ritual to be main- 
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tained? Would all the parishioners 
have the right to elect churchwardens 
after the passing of the Act as before ! 
Clause 15 said the representative body 
might be elected by the Bishops, clergy, 
and laity of the Church. What were 
the laity of the Church in Wales ! 

*Mr. ASQUITH : The Clause follows 


exactly the precedent of the Irish Church | 


Act. 

*Viscounr CRANBORNE: The 
Irish Church Act was preceded by a 
religious census, a preliminary which 
seemed to have been omitted in the pre- 
sent case. 
for the Home Secretary to arrive 
what the laity of the Church were. In 
the Debate on the religious census the 
ubjection made to the census in England 
was that every member, even of the 
Nonconformist bodies, would put himself 
down as a member of the Church of 
England, because every subject of the 
(Queen was a member of the Church of 


England. That was the view expressed 
by Mr. Picton, then a prominent repre- | 
sentative of Nonconformity in this 


House. Who were to be the laity who 
would have the control of the represen- 
tative body? The Bill provided a way 
out of the difficulty. “ Her Majesty ” in 
this case would mean the HomeSecretary. 
Ile would be the Minister who would 
advise the granting of the charter under 
which this representative body would be 
constituted. What he proposed was, 
first, to Disestablish the Church and then 
himself to decide who should constitute 
the laity. This was one of the points on 


which something would have to be said | 
A| 


if ever they got into Committee. 
good deal was said about the trammels, 
chains and fetters which were supposed 
to hang around the Church. Was it 
true that there were chains and fetters ! 
It was said “Oh, you cannot change 
your doctrine or your ritual without the 
leave of Parliament.” But did they 
want to change doctrine or ritual? The 
doctrines of the Church were constant 
wnd did not change ; and, as far as they 
could, they desired that the ritual should 
be constant too. Moreover, if the right 
hon. Gentleman would study “ The Case 
for Disestablishment,” published by the 
Liberation Society, he would find that in | 
the course of the last century many 
fetters and chains had been struck off. | 
Personally he admitted that he was | 
astonished to find how many useful | 
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measures had been passed by Parliament 
during half a century on ecclesiastical 
subjects and to promote the better govern- 
ment of the Church. He was sorry 
for the author of the “Case,” because, 
after eloquently denouncing one evil 
after another, he had to append footnotes 
stating that what had been wrong had 
been set right. Between 1832 and 1882 
there were as many as 229 Acts of Parlia- 
ment relating to Church affairs. That 
was at the rate of four a year. They 
included such subjects and measures as 
pluralities, on which there were several 
Acts of a useful kind ; the creation of 
new hbishoprics; the resignation of 
Bishops when they were past work ; 
cathedrals, as to which many evils had 
been remedied; Sir R. Peel's Act to 
provide for the spiritual provision of 
large parishes ; and the Clergy Discipline 
Act of the last Parliament, which was 
loyally supported by the right hon. 
Member for Midlothian. Other 
/measures might yet be required; and 
there was one as to which in the present 
Session he hoped he should not appeal in 
vain to the public spirit and real religious 
feeling of the House. He would not 
‘enter into all the measures that were 
necessary to be passed, but there were 
many for the better government of 
the Church which would be with little 
trouble assented to by the justice of this 
Parliament, even by those who did not 
agree with Churchmen in religious mat- 
ters. The fact was, a great revival had 
taken place in the Church, not in Wales 
alone, but just as much in England. 
This revival was started about half a 
century ago in the great Oxford move- 
ment, which gradually extended itself to 
all parts of the country. That great 
revival had called into being a most 
fervent and earnest Church sentiment, 
and in face of that he did not think the 
Home Secretary and his colleagues had 
any conception of the work they had un- 
dertaken. They had passed from purely 
political matters, and had come down to 
this question upon which the people 
really cared deeply. The sentiment 
not confined to any class or Party ; 

had got such a hold in every A 
‘throughout the country that the right 
hon. Gentleman would find his task ex- 
|ceedingly hard. There was not a parish, 
| there was not a cottage where the clergy- 
man visited, there was not a family which 
‘had had occasion to value the ministry 
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of the Church, that would not resent the 
attack that was being made uponit. God 
forbid that the Church should ever be- 
come a political engine, or belong to a 
political Party ; but if it were attacked 
it would, of course, defend itself; and 
the result could be but one—it could 
end in nothing but defeat of the 
attack and the ejection from power 
of the Government that leant upon it. 

Mr. HERBERT PAUL (Edinburgh, 
8.) said, he was sure the Church of Eng- 
land, in Wales and out of it, had every 
reason to be grateful for the champion- 
ship of the noble Lord. He knew very 
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well the intensity of the feelings of those 
whom, in this matter, the noble Lord 
represented, and in everything he said 
he should endeavour to show for those 
sentiments the respect he sincerely felt. 
He was glad the noble Lord did not 
follow the example of another noble 
Lord who had addressed the House in 
the Debate, and anticipate his removal 
to another place, which they all trusted 
might be long delayed, by telling them 
authoritatively what would happen to the 
Bill when it got there. The noble Lord 
the Member for Rochester addressed 
himself to the House of Commons, and 
he should address himself to that audi- 
ence, and no other. The noble Lord 
would excuse him for saying that he 
appeared to be a little in doubt as to the | 
identity of the Church of England, for 
at one time he compared it to a railway 
company, and at another time confused 
it with Christianity. He reminded him 
of the Rev. Mr. Thwackem, who said :— 
‘* When I say religion, I mean the Christian 
religion, and when I say the Christian religion, 
I mean the Protestant religion, and when I say 
the Protestant religion, I mean the religion of 
the Church of England.” 
Might he turn to a speech which—and 
he hoped the noble Lord would not 
think him discourteous for saying so— 
was more important, the speech of the 
right hon. Baronet who moved the rejec- 
tion of the Bill. The right hon. Baronet, 
referring to the statement of his right 
hon. Friend the Home Secretary, that 
he believed the result of this Bill would 
be beneficial to the Church herself, 
described it as political cant of the most 
nauseous kind. He thought it was as 
well that the right hon. Baronet should 
know that there were men who were as 
much members of the Church of England 
as he was, who seriously believed that 
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the result of severing the connaction be- 
tween Church and State would be found 
more beneficial to the Church than to 
the State. He was rather interested in 
the description the right hon. Baronet 
gave of the sentiments of his right hon. 
Friend, because he remembered that 
those sentiments were uttered by another 
right hon. Gentleman with whom the 
right hon. Baronet was in closer political 
agreement than he was with the 
Home Secretary. It was not very long 
since the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for West Birmingham wrote a 
letter in which he expressed the opinion 
that the result of Disestablishment in 
Wales would be to make the Church 
stronger, healthier, and more vigorous. 
The right hon. Baronet had aimed at 
one object and hit another. The right 
hon. Gentleman would doubtizss remem- 
ber the old Greek story of the man who 
threw a stone at a dog and killed his 
mother-in-law, and remarked that it was 
a fortunate act. The right hon. Baronet 
asked, what was Disestablishment ! He 
did not reply that the State Church was 
the creature of adulterous, nay, of inces- 
tuous birth, though that was the lan- 
guage of one of the greatest men who 
ever sat in that House-——Mr. Bright ; 
but he thought it was important that 
they should remember that what they 
were discussing was not the Church, but 
the partnership of the State and the 
Church, and in that partnership there 
must be a predominant partner. The 
right hon. Baronet thought that it was 
possible at this time of day to make the 
State subordinate to the Church. The 
only alternative was that the Church 
should be made subordinate to the State. 
With regard to the Church in Wales, 
the right hon. Baronet had enunciated 
three propositions, first, that Wales was 
not a nation; second, that that region 
had a national Church ; and third, that 
that National Church, belonging to a 
place that was not a nation, were part 
and parcel of the Church of England. 
He was not a metaphysician or a 
theologian, and he was unable 
to reconcile those three propositions. 
He held quite contrary views which 
were, at any rate, consistent. He held 
that Wales was a nation, that the 
Church of England in Wales was not a 
National Church, and that although it 
was now ecclesiastically part of the 
Church of England, and would remain 
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in spiritual communion with the Church 
of England after the passing of this Bill, 
it was expedient that the legal part of 
its connection with the Church of Eng- 
land should cease. The admission made 
by ‘the right hon. Baronet that certain 
advantages had resulted from the Dis- 
establishment of the Church in Ireland 
was remarkable, coming from such a 
quarter, for there was no stauncher 
opponent of the proposal to Disestablish 
the Irish Church than the right hon. 
Gentleman himself. If he mistook not, 
after the Bill for the Disestablishment of 
the Irish Church had become law, and 
when the Conservative Party returned 
to power, the right hon. Gentleman said 
that it would be desirable to restore the 
Church of England in Ireland. 

*Sirn MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
said that the hon. Member was in error. 

Mr. HERBERT PAUL, of course, 
accepted the right hon. Gentleman's 
correction. At all events, the right hon. 
Gentleman admitted now that advan- 
tages had accrued to Ireland from the 
severence of the connection between 
Church and State in that country. The 
right hon. Baronet had referred to the 
political motives which he alleged ac- 
tuated the supporters of this Bill. But 
what would be the result of passing the 
Bill into law ? Would it be to strengthen 
the Liberal Party in Wales! For his 
part, he did not believe that the enor- 
mous majority of ten to one that sup- 
ported Disestablishment in Wales pre- 
sented the normal strength of the Liberal 
Party in Wales, and he was of opinion 
that from a purely Party point of view the 
passing of this Bill would be a disadvan- 
tage and not a benefit to the Government 
that had brought the measure forward. 
The right hon. Baronet’s speech showed 
that he had formed a curious misconcep- 
tion as to the real reason of the unpopu- 
larity of tithes. He assumed that the 
grievance was that the tithes were not 
paid for the maintenance of Noncon- 
formist churches. [Sir Micnar. Hicks- 
Beacu: “Excuse me, I was quoting 
the Home Secretary.”| Atany rate, the 
right hon. Gentleman put an interpreta- 
tion on the words of the Home Secretary 
which he understood that his right hon. 
Friend repudiated. Mr. AsQuitH: 
“ Hear, hear.”] He understood that the 
feelings of Nonconformists were, as a 
matter of fact, entirely repugnant to the 
acceptance of public money for the pur- 
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poses of their own religion. The griev- 
ance was not that tithes were not paid 
to Nonconformists, but that Noncon- 
formists had to pay tithes for a Church 
to which they did not belong. The right 
hon. Baronet had quoted from an old 
willa very curiouscurse, which the testator 
thought, and he was afraid hoped, would 
rest upon anybody who should divert 
what this testator called ‘The property of 
God.” It was very much to be regretted 
that language of that kind should be 
referred to, not by the right hon. Gentle- 
man who quoted it, but by inferior dis- 
putants in this controversy.. Such 
language, he ventured to describe, as 
language of blasphemous imbecility. This 
talk about the property of the Deity, and 
about robbing the Deity was language 
for which he could not find sufficiently 
strong epithets. Whilst the right 
hon. Baronet was quoting those 
words there sat beside him the 
right hon. Member for St. George’s, 
Hanover Square, who was instrumental 
in the passing of a Bill to which such 
words as “ robbery from God” ought to 
apply, if language of that kind could 
ever be really applied to any act of 
theirs. The Duke of Devonshire had 
also a part in passing that measure. Did 
he deserve to have such language applied 
tohim! Then the Marquis of Salisbury 
voted, he believed, for the Second Read- 
ing of the Bill in the House of 
Lords. Did the right hon. Baronet 
think that this language ought to be 
used with reference to Lord Salisbury ! 
He supported the Bill now before the 
House on the broad principle of reli- 
gious equality, the principle that 
the State ought to be absolutely 
impartial and neutral between all reli- 
gious bodies in the land. They were 
taunted with not consenting to a religious 
census in Wales, and he would give the 
House three reasons why he thought 
such a census would not be Wseful or de- 
sirable. The first was that it would be 
irrelevant, because what they wanted to 
ascertain was how many people desired 
the Church to be Disestablished. There 
were, he believed, many Churchmen in 
Wales in favour of Disestablishment, 
and he dared say some Nonconformists 
opposed to it. The second reason was 
that it would be misleading, for as long 
as there was an Endowed Church with 
special rights and privileges people who 
were indifferent to all religions and who 
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had no particular religious opinions of 
their own, would readily subscribe them- 
selves members of the Church of England. 
His third reason was that it was inquisi- 
torial. It was a question which the 
State had no right to’ ask, and which 
every good citizen had the right to 
refuse to answer. It had been said that 
you had as much right to maintain an 
Established Church as a standing Army. 
That was a proposition from which he 
respectfully dissented. A _ standing 
Army was kept up for the benefit of all 
classes ; an Established Church was kept 
up for the benefit of members of a par- 
ticular denomination. As a clinching 
argument, it was said that the Church 
in Wales was part of the Church of 
England. Precisely the same argument 
was used when the right hon. Member 
for Midlothian proposed to Disestablish 
the Irish Church. On that occasion the 
Duke of Rutland, then Lord John 
Manners, said there was no such thing 
as the Church of Ireland, and that great 
Constitutional authority was right. For 
what were the words of the 5th Article 
of the Act of Union ? 

‘*'The Churches of England and Ireland as 
now by law established shall be united into one 
Protestant Episcopal Church, to be called the 
United Church of England and Treland.”’ 
Therefore, the Disestablishment of the 
Irish Church was a precedent for the 
Disestablishment of what was by Law 
and the Constitution part and parcel of 
the Church of England. In reading 
Lord Selborne’s book on “ The Defence 
of the Church of England,” the conclu- 
sion at which he arrived was, that in the 
judgment of that great authority, there 
was no national Church at all, that there 
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he did not use the expression in the 
sense attributed to him. 

Mr. PAUL said, he quoted Mr. 
Smith as authority for a plain proposi- 
tion. Tithes, no doubt, were intended 
for the religious purposes of the whole 
nation ; but, unfortunately, there were 
no longer any religious purposes which 
were common to the whole nation. 
The noble Lord, the Member for Roches- 
ter, was extremely sarcastic about the 
idea of art galleries having anything to 
do with religion. He was not going to 
inflict on the House a lecture on the 
works of Mr. Ruskin, but he would like 
to ask whether lunatic asylums were 
more a part of religion than art galleries, 
because Lord Salisbury undoubtedly 
voted for the Bill which took away the 
property of the Irish Church and applied 
it, among other purposes, to the mainten- 
ance of lunatic asylums. They had been 
told in the Debate, and in stronger lan- 
guage outside, that in favour of the Bill 
were rallied the forces of Atheism and 
Infidelity. That was an easy thing to 
say, but history did not show that Free- 
thinkers, or even Atheists, were hostile 
to ecclesiastical establishments. Very 
much the reverse. Gibbon was a great 
defender of the Established Church of 
England, and he showed his reverence 
for it by calling it his dear mamma. It 
was a very favourite opinion among men 
hostile to religion that religious estab- 
lishments kept religion in its proper 
place—in the words of a _ former 
Archbishop of Canterbury they kept 
down the enthusiasm. There were two 
principles, one of which, consciously 
or not, every man must hold on this 
subject. The one was the voluntary 


were a number of small corporations | principle, of which they on that side of 
dotted up and down the country, “cor-|the House were for the most part the 
porations sole” they were called by| exponents; the other was the Erastian 
lawyers, “ parsons” they were termed by principle, of which he made a present 
laymen, who held property that was as|to the High Churchmen on the other 
much their own as the hat he wore was|side. Either religion was wholly and 
his. And he observed this peculiarity | absolutely independent of the State and 
in these controversies—that when one|of mundane anthorities, or it was 
proposed to Disestablish the Church, it|subject to and controlled by these 
it was always a national institution, but | authorities. In the words of a very 
when one proposed to Disendow the | great philosopher, who gave a very terse 
Church it was always a private corpora-| definition and a very striking contrast : 
tion. Tithes, it was said by the late! «Superstitution is tales and fables disallowed 
Mr.W. H. Smith, were national property. by the authorities ; religion allowed.”’ 

*Mr. W. E. M. TOMLINSON (Pres-| They were told that Bills of this kind— 
ton) said, that as the hon. Member |attacks on the property of the Church, 
appealed to him, he must say that Mr. | were a scandal to religion. Were there 
W. H. Smith afterwards explained that | no scandals under the present arrange- 
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ments? Was the sale of the right to 
present to the cure of souls not a 
scandal? When he heard objections to 
the small amount of compensation allowed 
under the Bill, he remembered that the 
measure introduced last Session by the 
hon. Member for North Islington took 
away the right of selling the next pre- 
sentation, which was usually the only 
part a private individual could sell at 
all, without a penny of compensation. 
Was there no scandal to the Church in 
the judgments of Lord Westbury? Was 
there no scandal to the Church in the 
bringing beforea secular tribunal questions 
of the most sacred kind? They had 
seen in recent years even the very ele- 
ments of the Sacrament submitted to a 
Court of Law and handled by counsel 
and witnesses. Was there no scandal 
in the Dean and Chapter meeting after 
a solemn religious service and going 
through the form and the farce of elect- 
ing a Bishop—a father in God—who 
was the nominee of the Minister of the | 
day—a man who might be of any or 
no religion, provided only he was not 
« Roman Catholic? He was very much 
struck with an expression in the speech 
of the hon. Member for St. Albans, who 
said, “ We now have a Disestablishment 
by the grace of Lord Rosebery.” Was 
that the principle which was set up in 
opposition to this attempt to free re- 
ligion for the control of the State. Lord 
Salisbury said the other day that if the 
Bill passed the consequence would be 
that many districts in Wales would be 
left without pastoral supervision and 
spiritual assistance. As a member 
ot the Church he repudiated that 
as a scandal. He did not believe that 
the richest religious body in the world 
would fall so far short of its duty as that. | 
Where is the Church strongest now ! In| 
the towns, where to all intents and pur-| 
poses, it is a voluntary body depen- 
dent on the contributions of its members. 
The Duke of Westminster was busily 
engaged in getting up a fund to 
fight the next Election in Wales. 
If, instead of sending round the hat, 
the Duke of Westminster would put 
his hand into his pocket he could 
relieve the necessities of all the poor | 
clergy in Wales without feeling it. | 
Welsh Churchmen were deterred now 
from doing their duty by the fact that 
the interests of the Church are provided 
for at the public expense. So far from 
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the passing of the Bill resulting ina 
triumph for Nonconformity, it would, in 
his opinion, result in the death of Non- 
conformity, for the vicious would then 
be the only enemies of the Church, and 
the result would be a triumph for the 
Church itself. Churches were not 
strongest where they were endowed. 
Was the Roman CatholicChurch stronger 
in France, where she was endowed, or in 
Treland, where she was not? In con- 
clusion he ventured to state to the House 
these two propositions as confirmed by 
the judgment of history and supported 
by reason—first, that religion never 
leant with immunity upon the secular 
arm ; and that a State Church had never 
without injury attempted to curtail the 
religious liberties or to violate the reli- 
gious equality of any nationin the world. 

Sir R. TEMPLE (Surrey, Kingston) 
said, that the Home Secretary in his 
speech dwelt on the points which were 
strongly in his favour and passed over 
very lightly the more sordid and grosser 
parts of his scheme. The right hon. 
Gentleman was angry because of the 
use of the word “cant.” According to 
Webster’s Dictionary that word meant 
“empty, solemn speech implying what is 
not felt.” That definition did apply 
very much to what the Home Secretary 
stated. The point of the word “ cant,” 
as applied to him, was that, while de- 
spoiling the Church in Wales of her 
property, he spoke as if he was benefiting 
her. That was properly termed “ cant.” 
He would illustrate it by the reverse 
mode of argument. Suppose that the 
Conservative party were preposing some 
plan whereby a great Nonconformist 
community was to be deprived of its 
endowments, and in support of the pro- 
posal were to put forward the argument 
that that community would be benefited 
by being relieved of the burden of its 
property, the Home Secretary and _ his 
Friends would describe that as Tory 
cant. Why, then, should the word not 
also apply in the present case? He 
went with the Home Secretary in his 
historical argument right down to the 
19th century, when it was true that 
the Church played her cards badly ; 
but in the middle of the 19th century 
he was obliged to part company 
with the right hon. Gentleman. There 
could be no doubt if left to herself 
the Church in a generation or two would 
win over the vast majority of the Welsh 
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people to her fold. How came it, then, 
that this was the time chosen for her 
Disestablishment? How came it that 
at the time she was gaining ground in 
every direction she was to be deprived 
of her advantages? And she was to be 
disestablished not for any faults com- 
mitted now or in this generation, but for 
something that went wrong during the 
last century, and for this she was to be 
deprived of her ancient property at a 
time when she was regaining her old 
position. What was the nature of the 
measures to be undertaken! She was 
not only to be disestablished, she was to 
be robbed of all her property. There 
was one point with which the Home 
Secretary had not attempted to grapple. 
The Church was a Corporation. A 
Corporation could own property. The 
tithe and the endowments were the 
property of the Church. To take the 
property from her by force of law was 
to commit a legislative wrong. There 
was no greater instance of public plunder 
by Act of Parliament. Then, further, 
if this was the property of the Church 
it was the property of a sacred body. 
To rob sacred property was sacrilege. 
Thus, they got by steps which could not 
be refuted to this conclusion, that the 
present measure was nothing short of 
public plunder and sacrilege. The Home 
Secretary made merry over the statistical 
arguments of the Bishop of St. Asaph’s. 
The Bishop was quite as intellectual a 
man as the Home Secretary, and it 
might be that his contentions: was not 
so weak as the Home Secretary seemed 
to suppose. Those who voted for Dises- 
tablishment were only 47 per cent. of 
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RULE OF THE ROAD AT SEA. 


On the Order for the Adjourned 
Debate on the Motion for the appoint- 
ment of a Select Committee on this 
subject, 


Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) objected. 

Tue PRESIDENT or tue BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. J. Bryce, Aberdeen, 8.) 
said it had been brought to his know- 
ledge that the hon. Member had two 
Amendments down, and he thought it 
might be worth while asking the hon. 
Member to withdraw one, and to accept 
& proposition in regard to the other. 

*Mr. SPEAKER said, that the right 
hon. Gentleman had already exhausted 
his right of speech on this Motion. 

Mr. G. C. T. BARTLEY (Islington, 
N.) said, he would move the Adjourn- 
ment to give the right hon. Gentleman 
the right to speak. 

Mr. BRYCE said, that one of the 
hon Member’s Amendments referred to 
the screening of sidelights, as to which 
a Departmental Committee was sitting ; 
and the other brought in the sound 
signals prescribed by Article 15 and 
Article 28 of the Revised Regulations 
for Preventing Collisions at Sea. Would 
the hon. Member accept an Amendment 
to the Motion of the hon. Member for 
West Perthshire, providing for the 
inclusion in the reference of any ob- 
jection which might be taken to Rule 15 
in respect of fog signals as prescribed 
by Article 28! That would achieve 
the hon. Member's object, and he hoped 
the hon. Member would accept the pro- 
posal, withdrawing his amendment in 
respect of sidelights. 


they were the most aggressive, whereas; Mr. T. G. BOWLES said that he 
of the 53 per cent. there would be many | recognised the conciliatory spirit of the 
quiet people who would not take the| right hon. Gentleman, and was very 
trouble to vote, but who if roused would | much inclined to agree to his proposal, 
vote against Disestablishment. He because he did not want this question to 
thought that was a fair assumption, and | be hung up. But the proposal did not 
he firmly believed it to be the case. | entirely meet his views, and he must 
Knowing this to be the case they could | ask the right hon. Gentleman to put 
understand why there was an unwilling- it down again for Monday, in order that 
ness on the part of the promoters of the | he might consider whether he could 
Bill to go to the plain statistical test of | accept it. 

a religious census. 





It being Twelve o'clock, the Debate Cndty deterred 08 Monthy ‘wees. 


stood adjourned. 
House adjourned at Ten minutes 
CONSOLIDATED FUND (No. 1) BILL. after Twelve o'clock. 
Bill read 2°. 
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THE MANNING OF THE NAVY. 

Lorp BRASSEY, in calling attention 
to the manning of the Navy, and the 
state of the Naval Reserves, said: At a 
time when a great national effort is being 
made to provide for the security of the 
Empire, my noble Friend who so ably 
directs the business of the Admiralty 
will, perhaps, welcome an opportunity of 
personally explaining his policy on a 
subject so important as the manning of 
the Navy. In 10 years we have 
doubled the tonnage of our Fleet. The 
additions we are making to our ships 
have called for an increase in the men. 
Thus far we have made additions chiefly 
to the permanent force. While fully 
recognising the necessity for those ad- 
ditions, and glad that Parliament has 
readily voted them, my object to-day is 
to press that the reinforcements of the 
future shall be raised more largely 
through a well-trained and effective 
Reserve. My proposals are briefly these : 
To raise the Naval Reserve to 50,000 
men—20,000 in the first-class, 20,000 in 
second, and 10,000 firemen; the first- 
class men to be entered as boys, passing 
after five years in the Navy into the 
Reserve ; the second-class to be recruited 
as at present, but to serve one or two 
years in the Navy; all seamen in the 
Reserve to go through an annual course 
of drill as at present. The conditions 
of service in the Reserve should be 
revised. The men should be liable for 
temporary service in the Navy in peace. 
T leave all details to the consideration of 
a Departmental Committee. As a 
groundwork for a short statement in 
support of this scheme a few statistics 
may be quoted. In 1885 I had the 
honour of moving the Navy Estimates 
in the House of Commons. The total 
force then voted for the Fleet, including 
Marines and Coastguard, was 59,000. 
The numbers proposed for 1895-6 are 
88,850, or an increase of more than 
11,000 men in the last two years. Mean- 
while, the Naval Reserve has been 
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raised from 19,000 to 25,000 men. Ex- 
penditure has grown proportionately. 
In the 10 years 1885-95 the Votes for 

y and provisions have increased from 
£4,116,166 to £6,021,137, to which 
must be added in future years possibly 
£1,000,000 for pensions. In France, 
where more dependence is placed on 
Reserves for manning the Fleet, the 
Votes for pay and victualling show a 
trifling increase from £2,617,320 in 1885 
to £2,640,146 for 1894. Comparisons 
cannot fairly be made between the cost 
of manning a fleet by conscription and 
by voluntary enlistment ; but it is a 
circumstance to be noted that, while our 
expenditure has largely increased, the 
French has remained practically sta- 
tionary. The inference may be drawn 
that the French have full confidence in the 
elasticity and the efficiency of their system 
of manning handed down from the great 
Administration of Colvert. From the 
dawn of history until now, as Captain 
Robinson has shown in his admirable 
work on the British Navy lately pub- 
lished, every maritime Power has fol- 
lowed the plan of providing for the 
expansion of its Navy from a peace to a 
war footing by means of Reserves. No 
country has ever maintained afloat in 
peace the numbers required in war. 
The reason is obvious. Such a policy 
would involve an enormous expenditure, 
not only on pay, provisions, and pensions, 
but in the maintenance in commission of 
ships to give the practice at sea which is 
essential: If men remain too long in 
harbour they lose their sea habits. For 
the purpose I have in view I do not 
wish, nor would it be consistent with 
facts, to speak in a despairing tone of 
our position. Our ability to raise our 
continuous service men to any strength 
which might be thought desirable is 
undoubted. Our stationary training-ships 
are always full, and the experiment of the 
Northampton as a sea-going training-ship 
appears entirely successful. For the de- 
mands of peace the Admiralty have full 
numbers at their disposal. No less than 
21,000 men were embarked for the man- 
ceuvres of last year, besides upwards of 
500 Naval Reserve, and yet our resources 
were not exhausted. We may have 
been short of officers ; we were not short 
of men. When, however, we turn from 
manceuvres to a great struggle, possibly 
with a combination of Powers, every 
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effective ship on the list must put to sea. | concisely our position. For the second- 
Taking their total complements at not | class reserve, composed of the class form- 
exceeding 100,000, how far should we be | 28 the chief seafaring element in the 


. | French inscription maritime, we have a 
able to supply thet number! The Euti- large body of eligible men in our fish- 


mates for 1895-6 provide for 89,000) .i6, and covtsing trade. Firemen we 
men under Vote A. If we add to the| can certainly obtain from the mercantile 
permanent force two-thirds of the Naval| marine. The best men are eager to join. 
Reserve, or, say, 17,000 men, our total; We do not stand equally well for the 
strength would be raised to 106,000. | first-class Reserve. It would probably 
We were never so well prepared as we | be difficult to increase our 12,000 men 
are to-day, but yet the margin in reserve | to twice that number. Mr. Williamson, 
is small to meet the rapid wastage which | of Liverpool, a well-known authority, 
would certainly occur. We are, by com- | submitted to the last annual meeting of 
parison with our requirements, far behind | the Chamber of Shipping a statement 
the French, who, with fewer ships, have | showing that of 235,000 of all ratings in 
a Reserve of 157,000 in their inscription |our merchant service not more than 
maritime, 114,000 having been reported | 55,000 are British seamen. Many of 
by a recent commission of inquiry as fit | these, through age or physical disability, 
for service. Making every deduction, | would not be eligible. At the period of 
the effective Reserve of the French Navy | the Crimean war there were a‘loat in our 
was reckoned by the Commission at| mercantile marine 284,000 men. Of 
53,000 men, all having served three these it is certain that at least 100,000 
years in a ship of war. It cannot be | were seamen. ‘These figures would seem 
putting the standard of strength for the | to show a serious falling-off in the class 
British Navy too high if we fix it at) of seafaring men most suitable to con- 
50,000. The last Manning Commission, | stitute the auxiliary forces of the 
of which Lord Cardwell was a member,| Navy. If the further expansion of our 
recommended a Reserve of 30,000 ; and | resources for manning is to be provided 
no such fleets were in existence then as | for through the Reserve, the Admiralty 
we are now creating. If the Commission | must do more for the training of the men. 
could not anticipate the developments of | I may supplement the information sup- 
the present time, they had in view the| plied by Mr. Williamson, with the 
experiences of the past. They alluded | results of inquiries personally made 
in their Report to the fact that during|among those competent to form an 
the great war we had 147,000 men afloat. | opinion. During a stay of many weeks 
Coming down to the history of our own|in Calcutta last year, I had frequent 
times, in the Crimean War we had 76,000 | opportunities of consulting the large 
men afloat, an increase of nearly 40,000 | body of merchant officers employed in 
in four years. In the American Civil | the sailing ships lying in the port. The 
War the Northern States fitted out no| general opinion was that the supply of 
less than 750 steamers, manned by 50,000 | prime British seamen is falling off. Good 
men; and the force of the Southern | men are still to be found, and first-class 
States was insignificant in comparison | steam liners are always well manned ; 
with the fleets to which the British Navy | but the crews placed on board foreign- 
might possibly be opposed. It is, perhaps, | going sailing ships are sometimes little 
superfluous to remark that for manning | better than an undisciplined rabble. 
the Navy, even in war, impressment is no | Want of discipline and too slender com- 
longer possible. It was disapproved by|plements may be the cause of fatal 
Lord Nelson. More men were lost by | disaster. A case of mutiny on board a 
desertion than were pressed into the Ser-|ship leaving Calcutta has recently 
vice, and 3,000 good sailors were em-|occurred. It is no exaggeration to des- 
ployed on shore in the press-gangs. | cribe the state of the Merchant Service, 
Having to rely on voluntary enlistment, | in regard to the training of seamen, as 
it is imperative that we should have be-|deplorable. It calls urgently for a 
hind the Navy proper an adequate and| remedy. We may look for valuable 
an efficient Reserve. What are our re-| suggestions from the Committee on the 
sources for raising the number we Manning of the Mercantile Marine, now 
require? I will endeavour to describe | completing its labours under the guidance 
| 
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of Sir Edward Reed. With regard to 
the qualifications of seamen, when I 
asked the shipmasters at Calcutta what 
should be done to improve the manning 
of the ships under their command, the 
hope was expressed that a reform might 
be brought about through the establish- 
ment of closer relations between the 
Mercantile Marine and the Naval 
Reserve. At present the Naval Reserve 
is recruited from the Mercantile Marine. 
The shipmasters desired that the direc- 
tion of the stream should be turned, and 
that the Mercantile Marine should be, 
to some extent at least, recruited from a 
reserve trained in the Navy. The same 
view was ably presented by that great 
sea officer whom we have lately lost, 
Sir Geoffrey Hornby, in the “ Naval 
Annual” for 1893. For the suggestions 
I am endeavouring to commend to your 
Lordships, I am largely indebted to my 
lamented friend. The causes for the 
diminished supply of good seamen are 
not far to seek. Compulsory apprentice- 
ship has been abolished, and sailing ships 
have largely given place to steamers. In 
the month of January last, of the total 
number of seamen shipped at the prin- 
cipal ports of the United Kingdom, 
28,902 were for steam vessels and some 
1,500 only for sailing ships. These are 
the usual proportions, and they show 
how great is the change in the nature of 
employment at sea. Competition carried 
to excess has brought freights to an 
unremunerative point. Shipowners are 
driven to every expedient which makes 
for economy. The result is that in 
British ships, especially those sailing out 
of ports abroad, a large proportion of 
the complement before the mast consists 
of foreigners, who are ready to accept 
comparatively low wages. It is not the 
duty of the State to favour any particular 
industry by supplying it with skilled 
workmen ; but we want more seamen as 
a reserve. On this ground it may con- 
sistently be argued that the Navy should 
undertake the training of boys in greater 
numbers than are necessary to supply 
the demands of a time of peace. In this 
connection it may be argued that 
technical education in every other branch 
of employment is now receiving liberal 
assistance from the State. There is no 
calling more important, there is none in 
which systematic instruction is more 
neglected than that of the seamen before 
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the mast in the Merchant Service. In 
the Navy the training of boys is perfect. 
It would be a national benefit that the 
Merchant Service should be in part at 
least recruited with some of these well- 
trained men drawn from a respectable 
source, with ties to home and kindred, 
and attached to their native country. 
These were the arguments of the Regis- 
trar-General of Seamen before the Mann- 
ing Commission, and they are as sound 
to-day as they were then. The proposal 
T am advocating for the entry and train- 
ing of boys for the first-class Reserve 
was strongly pressed by the Commission 
on Manning. The existing Naval Re- 
serve was organised on the lines traced 
by Lord Cardwell and his colleagues. 
All their recommendations have been 
adopted except in the establishment of 
training-ships. I have referred to the 
report of the Commission on Mann- 
ing and the proposals of Sir 
Geoffrey Hornby. A scheme of recruit- 
ment and training of our Naval Reserves 
on similar lines has recently been put 
forward in the Pall Mall Gazette. In all 
these proposals actual service in the fleet 
is a main and primary feature. The 
Reserves of all foreign powers are so 
trained. It must be acknowledged that 
the system involves us in some difti- 
culties. But it is the part of the states- 
men to grapple with difficulties. In the 
case before us, the problem is to find 
employment for short-service men after 
they leave the Navy. Men entered for 
the second-class Reserves from _ the 
fisheries and coasting-trade will readily 
fall back into their former occupations. 
To provide suitably for the men in the 
first-class Reserve who have been 
entered as boys would demand more 
consideration. In the case of all steamers 
in receipt of mail subsides conditions 
should be imposed that a proportion of 
the complement should be seamen of the 
first-class Reserve. Other openingsare pos- 
sible, and afterten years’ service atseamen 
might take employment on shore, subject 
to periodical requalification in gunnery. 
I will not attempt to deal exhaustively 
with the questions I am raising for the 
consideration of the Admiralty. The 
strength, training, and conditions of 
some of the Naval Reserve demand in- 
quiry by a strong Departmental Com- 
mittee. The appointment of such a Com- 
mittee is a definite and a practical, 
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proposal which [ desire to press. I will 
deal briefly with the officersof the Reserve. 
Tn the Royal Navy there is an admitted 
deficiency in the lieutenants’ list. To 
make an efficient Naval officer is the 
work of years. To raise the number of 
lieutenants to the standard equal to the 
demands of war would be a great mis- 
take. They could not receive promotion 
or be sufficiently exercised at sea. Our 
mercantile marine is the only available 
resource, and, well used, it would give 
us an enormous advantage over other 
Powers whose navies have not behind 
them the vast sea service created by 
British maritime enterprise. It is the 
less necessary to dwell on this branch of 
the manning question, important as it is, 
because it has recently been examined 
by a Departmental Committee, by whose 
recommendations the Admiralty will 
certainly be guided, rather than by any- 
thing which might come from an out- 
side source. In conclusion, I have 


only to say once more that, in making | 


these observations, IT have nothing to 
offer in the nature of criticism of the 
steps which have been taken under the 
advice of the able and distinguished 
officers now serving on the Board at 
Whitehall. But I cannot believe that it 
is sound to go forward through the next 


ten years on the lines which have been— 
followed in the last ten years. I repeat | 
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men standing idle under arms, is it not 
a consideration to which statesmen 
should attach some weight that our 
Naval reserve, while ready to obey their 
country’s call, will be able to give their 
lives to peaceful and useful employment. 

*Lorpv HOOD or AVALON said that 
this question of manning the Navy and 
the state of our Naval Reserves was one 
of the most important in connection with 
the maintenance of the command of the 
sea by the British Empire in the time of 
war, for in the event of any emergency 
ocurring which might necessitate putting 
forth the full strength of the Navy it 
would then be of little avail that we might 
have spent millions in building a large 
number of the very best vessels of all 
classes—if at the same time we had not 
provided the necessary number of officers 
and trained men to fight in them. 
Hence the extreme necessity of watching 
very carefully our requirements and re- 
sources in order to man all available 
vessels in case of emergency, not only at 
the present time, but three years hence 
when the whole of the vessels now build- 
ing and those that had been provided 
for in the Estimates for the present year 
would have been completed. In his 
speech last year, when dealing with our 
requirements and resources, he stated 
that our total requirements of officers 
and men to man the whole of the avail- 





my hearty approval of what has been | able ships at the end of 1894 was 
done ; but to add 30,000 more men to approximately 91,000, of whom about 
the permanent force of the Navy would, | 6,100 were officers, and about 84,900 
I believe be a misapplication of the | men; that, with regard to officers, we 
public money. I would much prefer an | were fairly well off for captains, com- 
efficient Reserve raised to 50,000. If) manders, and engineers, but that there 
we train our reserve as the French, the’ was a serious deficiency of 390 lieu- 
Russians, and the Germans train theirs, tenants, and as to available active 
by passing every seaman through the seamen there was approximately a de- 
fleet, as we are now passing their officers, |‘ ficiency of 22,400. His noble Friend 
they will be more efficient than at’ the First Lord of the Admiralty, reply- 
present. Having a reliable Reserve the ing to his speech, said the figures he had 
growth of expenditure on a continuous | quoted were mere conjecture. He asserted 
service force might be checked. The | that they were not mere conjecture, but 
money so saved would be available for | based on many calculations which he fully 
cruisers, works, coaling stations, and belied to be accurate. During last year 
many other services. Do what we may some 6,700 men were provided, in which 
in the work of national defence, some-| number were included some 800 seamen 
thing must be less perfect than we could whom it was proposed to take from the 
wish. It is not the least of the argu-| merchant service and enter in the Navy. 
ments in support of a policy of streng-| That experiment had turned out, as he 
thening the Reserve that it affords the | knew it would, to be a complete failure. 
means of improving our vast merchant | Who could expect men who had been for 
service. In an age in which we seem years in the Merchant Service, receiving 
fated to see, on every side, legions of ‘high pay and under lax control, to join the 
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Navy, where the pay would be much 
lower and they would be subject to strict 
discipline? We obtained only 50 men 
of the 800 desired. For many years our 
seamen had been recruited solely from 
our own boys, who entered upon train- 
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officers of the Navy. Having put down 
the existing deficiency at 16,000 men, 
and having estimated that 16,000 would 
be required for the vessels now building 
or to be built, he made the total defi- 
ciency in the next three years 32,000 


the Navy. 





ing at 15} or 16, and who, after 18|men. Our resources in Reserve consisted 
months’ very careful training, were sent of from 7,000 to 8,000 Naval Pensioners, 
to ships at sea, and at 18 were rated as | of whom we might possibly find 2,000 or 
Ordinary Seamen. The system had 2,500 still fit for sea service, and about 
succeeded excellently, and he was in- 24,000 Royal Naval Reserve men, very 
formed there was not the slightest diffi-| many of whom werealw aysabsentfrom the 
culty in obtaining any number of most | country, in the service of the Mercantile 
satisfactory boys of both good character | Marine, so that if an emergency occurred 
and good physique. At present we we should probably not obtain more than 
wanted to enter more boys to take the about 7,000 at once. If we were to pro- 
place of deficient seamen. Our training- | vide for the manning of all our vessels 
ships were full, and the simplest course in an emergency, a very large increase 
was to have another boys’ training-ship,,| must be made during the next three 
for which he was glad to see that pro-| years in the numbers of both Active Ser- 
vision was made in this year’s Estimates. | vice and Reserve men. In addition to the 
It was stated in the Estimates that 6,223 5,450 men who were to be provided this 
had been added to the Navy during last , year, there should be an annual addition 
year. This would reduce the deficiency, of 6,800 Active Service men in 1896 





according to his calculation, which was 
22,400 in March last, approximately to 
16,000 at the present time. But we should 
require in three years a very large addi- 
tion of officers and men to provide for all 
the vessels now building ; and for those. 
provided for in this year’s Lstimates 
we should require an addition of about 
220 lieutenants, about 215 engineer 
officers, and approximately 16,000 sea- 
men. The addition of lieutenants and | 
engineers was a very difficult question to 
deal with. It was remitted to a Com- | 
mittee, presided over by Admiral Sir 
Anthony Hoskins, than whom no better | 
Member could have been selected ; the | 
Committee's Report was now under the | 
consideration of the Admiralty and the 
Treasury,and he trusted that it would sug- 
gest some practical remedy for the defi- 
ciency. Whatever it recommended, we 
ought to offer every inducement to the 
officers of the Naval Reserve to serve one 
year in our Fleet and to go through a 
course of gunneryand torpedo instruction, 
which would greatly increase the value of 
their servicesif ever they were calledout in 
an emergency. In view of the existing | 
deficiency, he entirely concurred in the | 
proposed i increase in the number of cadets | 
in the Britannia and in the increase 
of the cadetships allotted to the 
Worcester and the Conway training 
ships, and in the addition made to 
that valuable class, the warrant- | 


‘and 1897, and these additions would 


give an approximate total of 19,000 men. 
In the Reserve he should propose to in- 
crease the First-class Reserve to 15,000, 
the Second-class to 11,500, and the 
stokers to 3,500, making a total of 
30,000. These were the very smallest 
additions that would enable us to 
provide for manning the vessels building 


,and to be built. He was sorry to see that 


no addition had been made to the Marines, 
because, now that masts and sails were 
done away with, we specially required 
trained gunners ; and in the Marines we 
could obtain trained gunners in half the 
time and at half the cost of training boys 


until they became Ordinary Seamen at 18. 


The boy cost the country £102 ; and the 
marine recruit joined the force as a 
man, and in 14 months had completed 
his training and was ready to embark 
as a gunner, and cost the country £48. 
The Marines had always been a very 
valuable addition to the Navy personnel ; 
wherever and whenever they had been 
on active service they had distinguished 
themselves ; and if their number were 
raised gradually from 15,500 to 19,000, 
the addition would be a great benefit 
to the Naval Service. He much 
regretted the total omission of battle- 
ships from the new programme ; this 
programme comprised 10 cruisers and 20 
torpedo boat destroyers. He entirely 
approved of the addition to the number 
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of torpedo boat destroyers, because in 
in future warfare they would prove of 
great value for the protection of our har- 
bours and vessels. The additional cruisers 
would be of great assistance in protect- 
ing our enormous seaborne commerce, 
but battleships were essentially the class 
which would in future do most to decide 
finally the fate of Naval wars. There- 
fore it would have been much more 
desirable that the programme should 
have provided for three battleships of 
The Barfleur class instead of two of the 
first-class cruisers and two second-class 
cruisers. Last year the First Lord said, 
in a speech in this House :— 

‘It is the anxious desire of the Government 

to maintain the Navy in a condition which will 
insure our supremacy at sea; and we believe 
that the programme we have prepared, extending 
over five years, will be amply sufficient for this 
purpose.”” 
That was a satisfactory and reassuring 
statement; and now they knew the pro- 
vision that had been made for strengthen- 
ing the Navy during the first two of this 
mysterious five years’ programme, the 
full details of which they were not per- 
mitted toknow. According to his caleu- 
lations, which he had made pretty closely, 
the result of the provision for the first two 
years was to leave us in this position: 
our armoured Navy of ships built, build- 
ing, and provided for, compared with a 
combination of the Russian and French 
armoured fleets under similar conditions, 
left us in a minority of two battleships, 
14 very powerful armoured coast-defence 
vessels, and two first-class armour-belted 
cruisers. Under these conditions he had 
no hesitation in saying that in his opinion 
the omission of the battleships from the 
present building programme could not be 
considered satisfactory. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tne -AD- 
MIRALTY (Earl Spencer): This is 
not the first time I have had to rise in 
this House to take part in discussion 
initiated by my noble Friend behind me 
(Lord Brassey). When I see the noble 
and gallant Lord opposite, who, from his 
experience on active service and at the 
Admiralty, is undoubtedly one of the 
highest authorities on Naval affairs in 
this country, I wish that, instead of 
having my noble Friend behind ask- 
ing me questions and raising discussion, 
T had him in reserve to help me in reply- 
ing to the speeches of other noble Lords 


Lord Hood of Avalon. 
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who are masters of this subject. I do 
not complain of my noble Friend for 
raising this discussion. He has an almost 
unique experience and authority outside 


the service in Naval matters; he has’ 


done great service to the Navy in 
many ways, and, besides that, has had the 
advantage of holding office at the Admir- 
alty. I therefore feel some difficulty in dif- 
fering in any degree from my noble Friend, 
and, though I shall be obliged to differ 
from him to some extent to-night, I am 
glad to think that on the whole I can 
agree with my noble Friend. My noble 
Friend laid down this proposition—that 
in considering the forces that we ought 
to raise for our naval service, we are not 
entirely to rely on those employed on 
active duty. He says, with great truth, 
that other countries do not rely entirely 
on those employed actively in the Navy, 
and that we ought not to do so either. 
I generally concur in that proposition. 
It would, I quite admit, be inordinately 
extravagant on our part if all the men 
who are required for fighting warships in 
time of war should always be kept on full 
pay and on active service. We should 
have either to increase very largely the 
number of ships in commission, or keep a 
larger number of men in our ports, either 
in hulks or in barracks, unemployed. I 
therefore agree generally in the proposi- 
tion that, in order to secure the numbers 
we must eventually have to man our 
ships in time of war, we must look to the 
Reserve, and if we look to the Reserve, 
beyond the pensioners, we must look to 
the Royal Naval Reserve, who are men 
taken, in a great measure, from the great 
merchant service of this country. In 
regard to this I should differ from my 
noble and gallant friend, probably, as to 
the proportions he desires to be taken 
from our Reserves. I will venture to say 
this, however, that the principle on which 
we propose to man our ships in time of 
war is a very sensible one and a very 
sound one. What we propose is that in 
every ship the large leaven of the crew 
should consist of men trained in the 
active service of the Navy. A certain 
proportion may be found from the Royal 
Naval Reserve. But there is another 
point to be considered. When a war 
breaks out we shall probably have the 
best part of our fleet, the most likely 
part to come into contact with an enemy, 
abroad. We cannot, therefore, recruit 
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from those ships or send out to them any | vessels. I find that whereas in the 
large proportion of Naval Reserve men. | second-class cruiser the revolutions are 
Even if we could it would be foolish, just | 140 per minute, and in the third-class 
at the moment when we wish them to be | cruiser 160 to 180, in the torpedo-boat 
most efficient, to deprive them of some of | destroyer the revolutions are 370 to 400 
their most efficient men. This is true of|a minute. That alone shows what an 
the Mediterranean Fleet, the Pacific|enormous change has come over the 
Fleet, the China Fleet, and other fleets service, and what enormous stress is 
on distant stations. No doubt, as war | placed on all those who have to do with 
went on and vacancies occurred, we | this kind of vessel. If a mistake was 
might supplement them to some extent | made in attending to such engines or in 
from the Royal Naval Reserve, but at | stoking their fires, you might at once 
the outset of a war we should not be able | have an accident of a very serious kind, 
to man ships engaged in active warfare | and, certainly, the whole efficacy of the 
with men of the Naval Reserve. Coming | vessel in regard to speed would be lost. 
to the ships nearer home, there, no doubt. | It is, therefore, incumbent on the Admi- 
we should be able to employ a certain ralty to see that these torpedo vessels 
proportion of Royal Naval Reserve men, | not only have officers highly trained, 
and the more efficient you make them the | but engine-room artificers and stokers 
more you may increase their number ; equally highly trained. I mention this 
but, at the same time, it is essential, in | to show the absolute necessity for main- 
the opinion of our naval advisers, that a | taining a large number of highly-trained 
very large proportion of the ships’ crews—|men in the Navy. I do not think my 
not only the blue-jackets, but also the | noble Friend will disagree with that. 
engine-room complement—should be men |{Lord Brassey: “ Hear, hear.”| I do 
who are highly trained in the service. | not quite follow him in all his figures. 
There is a point in this which, I think, is | He says that in the next few years we 
worth referring to. No doubt in times shall require to add 30,000 men to the 
gone by ships in our Navy have, under | strength of the Navy. The noble and 
distinguished officers, fought most gallant | gallant Lord opposite does not put the 
actions and done great service with crews | number at quite such a high figure. I 
picked up for the Commission itself, but | bow to the authority of the noble and 
as a general rule it is of the highest gallant Lord, and I do not differ very 
importance to promote what has been | seriously from him with regard to the 
called the solidarity of our ships’ crews. | number he puts forward. I quite admit 
It is of the utmost importance that men | that in the next few years we shall 
should know their officers, and that probably have to add to the number of 
officers should know their men, and that | men of all classes in the Navy, but I 
they should be accustomed to act together. | think it must be a gradual process, and 
It increases enormously the efticiency|I do not think that the noble and 
and power of our ships of war. That is | gallant Lord himself would wish the in- 
especially true of ships that have now crease to be made at once ; I do not think, 
come prominently forward in naval war- | in any case, it would be necessary to in- 
fare—ships of the torpedo-destroyer type. crease the number to the extent proposed 
These ships are driven at a speed never | by my noble Friend behind me. While 
dreamed of in past days. Many of |on this subject I might refer to another 
them travel at the rate of 30 miles an| point which the noble and gallant Lord 
hour. If anybody entered the engine-|has touched upon. He referred to the 
room of a torpedo-boat destroyer and | experiment we tried last year of raising 
noticed what was going on, he would at |800 men from outside direct for the 
once see the absolute necessity of having | Navy. I quite admit that that experi- 
highly-trained men. I have here a|ment has not succeeded. We never 
paper prepared in answer to a question were very sanguine that it would, but 
I put to the Engineer-in-Chief of the|we thought it deserved to be tried. We 
Navy on this point, and it is worth are able, however, to try another ex- 
quoting to illustrate the enormous strides | periment and to endeavour to tap a new 
that have been made in these torpedo-| source of recruiting for the Navy. That 
boat destroyers, and what immense stress | is to say, we are endeavouring to obtain 
is put on the officers and men on those boys of an older class than those who 
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have hitherto been such admirable pupils 
in the training ships. The Vorthampton 
was commissioned for the purpose of 
engaging older boys for the Navy. That 
ship was directed to cruise along the 
coast, visiting the different ports of the 
country, as we thought it was of great 
importance to get boys from the various 
ports of the country, in that way creat- 
ing a new field for recruiting and in- 
creasing the interest of all classes of the 
community in the Navy. These older 
boys are not trained for so long a time 
as those in the training ships, and boys 
are now going out to the fleets abroad ; 
but it would be rash on my part tosay that 
the experiment has been perfectly suc- 
cessful, though, as far, as we know, we 
have succeeded quite as well as if not 
better than we expected. The noble 
and gallant Lord opposite referred to 
the question of the marines. I know he 
very properly and justly approves highly 
of this part of Her Majesty’s forces, and 
I do not differ from him in that. I 
believe no more efficient forces of the 
Crown can be found than the marines, 
whether you take the marine artillery 
or the marine light infantry. Since we 
have been in office we have added 1,000 
men to the Royal Marine forces. We 
did not make any addition this year, and 
1 will give our reason for not doing so. 
The emergency was not so great as to 
make us think that we ought to sacrifice 
any efficiency in the men’s training. We 
were told that if we raised further the num- 
ber of men we should run a considerable 
risk of losing their efficiency, because our 
barrack accommodation was not sufficient. 
We are taking measures to increase the 
accommodation at Walmer, and I hope 
that the policy which we have pursued 
before may, when we have more accomo- 
dation, be again adopted, because I fully 
agree with the noble and gallant Lord 
that if we want to increase the force of 
the Navy we cannot do so better than 
by increasing the Marines. Now, I come 
to what I conceive to be the most im- 
portant part of my noble Friend’s speech. 
He proposes that we should train a con- 
siderably larger number of boys for the 
Navy, and engage them for five years’ 
service, to be followed by 15 years’ con- 
nection with the Royal Naval Reserve. 
I am not quite clear about the meaning 
of my noble Friend’s proposal. Does he 
mean that we are to have a number of 
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men engaged for five years, in addition 
to those who are now trained in various 
ports, and who are engaged first for 12 
years and then for 10 years more if they 
wish it, or are we to alter the whole 

resent system of training for the Navy? 
[Lord Brassey : “I meant in addition.”] 

hat would involve very serious difficul- 
ties. My noble Friend says that it is 
the part of statesmen to overcome difti- 
culties. I admit that it is the part of 
statesmen to endeavour to do so, but 
there may be difficulties which it is im- 
possible for them to overcome, and there 
would be most serious difficulties in the 
way of carrying out my noble Friend’s 
proposal. We should have, in the same 
ships, men engaged for 12 years’ service 
and for five years’ service. That alone 
would create the greatest possible con- 
fusion on board ship. It wouki be detri- 
mental to discipline, and would cause 
discontent among the older men engaged 
for the longer period. The idea of alter- 
ing altogether the system of training for 
the Navy, and of introducing a five 
year’ service has presented itself to the 
minds of a good many people, but if we 
accepted this plan we should be training 
in the Royal Navy for the Merchant 
Service, instead of using the Merchant 
Service as a means of training Naval 
Reserve men for the Navy. This would 
be a most expensive operation, and I 
doubt greatly whether it would be 
efficacious. We should not know where 
to find the men when we might require 
their services, and after they have been 
trained at a great cost they would go 
from the Navy just when they were be- 
coming really efficient. This plan would 
be such a change that we ought to pause 
before adopting it. My noble Friend 
wishes that this question should be re- 
ferred to a Departmental Committee. 
But before a matter is referred to a 
Committee of that kind, the Ministers 
appointing it must lay down the prin- 
ciples upon which it is to work. I do 
not think that a Departmental Com- 
mittee ought to lay down principles in a 
matter of such great importance as this. 
It is a subject that ought to be discussed 
by the Board of Admiralty itself. My 
noble Friend referred to the French. I 
always think that it is rather a dangerous 
thing for anybody in this country to 
attempt to lay down precisely the con- 
ditions under which a foreign service is 
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carried on. We, no doubt, have infor-| nected with the Merchant Navy for the 
mation about it, but we cannot be so | assistance which they have given to us. 
informed about it as to be able to state | It is very satisfactory to find that the 





with authority exactly what is going on 
in a foreign service. The noble Lord 
has referred to the large number of men 
who belong to the inscription maritime 
in France. 
of men attributed to this reserve force 
in France has been very much exag- 
gerated. There was a very interesting 
letter not long ago in one of the news- 
papers which showed that, account being 
taken of the British seamen in our Mer- 
cantile Marine, and comparison being 
made between their numbers and the 
number of French seamen who remained 
in the inscription maritime after serving 
in the French Navy and at various ports, 
the difference in numbers was rather in 
our favour than against us. But T shall 
not dwell upon this, because I do not 
think that it is a very desirable thing to 
try to pass authoritative criticisms upon 
an institution abroad. But we must 
remember that in foreign countries 
they rely entirely on Conscription, 
whereas we rely on voluntary enlistment, 
and this alone makes such a difference 
that a comparison cannot be usefully 
made. I do not suppose that in this 
country, as long as the present condi- 
tions prevail, we shall ever have any- 
thing but voluntary enlistment for our 
Army and Navy, It is on this account 
that I think that comparisons between 
the French and the Russian and the 
British Navies are not fair nor wise. But 
I quite agree, of course, that if we are 
to have a Reserve, as I think we ought, 
we must make it as efficient as possible. 
I claim for the Admiralty that they have 
done a great deal to make the Royal | 
Naval Reserve a more efficient force. 
We have encouraged officers in the Re- 
serve to serve in the Royal Navy for a 
year, and we intend now to allow officers 
to serve for two years in the Royal Navy. 
We attach great importance to the 
training, believing it to be invaluable. 
Then, we encourage officers and men to 
go to guardships for drill purposes, and | 
during the manceuvres we give employ-_ 
ment to several hundred Naval Reserve 
men. We think it very important to) 


draw more closely together those who | 


manage our great Merchant Navy and 
the Royal Navy. Already we have to| 


I believe that the number | 


training which their men obtain in the 
Navy is exceedingly valued by them. 
The discipline which the men learn 
when serving with the Fleet is such as 
they do not acquire in the Mercantile 
Marine, and that is one of the reasons 
why we find the great merchant com- 
panies willing and desirous to co-operate 
with us. We wish to make this co-oper- 
ation still closer, for I am sure that the 
prosperity of one Service is largely de- 
pendent upon the prosperity of the 
other. One subject has been referred 
to, which I can only now touch upon 
lightly. I quite admit the great impor- 
tance of having a sufficient number of 
officers for the Royal Navy. The 
number of lieutenants at this moment is 
much less than it should be, and lieu- 
tenants take, as has been said, about ten 
years to train. The want of sufficient 
young officers is greatest at the present 
moment, when we are increasing the 
number of ships in commission. Not 
many years ago the number of officers 
training in The Britannia was increased, 
but we are not yet feeling the benefit of 
that increase. We shall, however, feel 
the benefit of the change as time goes on. 
Then we have this year increased the 
number of the cadets in The Britannia, 
and we also propose to increase the 
number of naval cadets whom we take 
from The Worcester and The Conway. 
The question of the increase of the 
number of lieutenants is one that the 
Admiralty are very carefully considering, 
and they are preparing a plan to meet 
this want for the present and the future. 
The noble and gallant Lord referred to 
the Committee presided over by Sir 
Anthony Hoskins. That Committee 
has investigated the whole subject of the 
efficiency of the Navy. The scheme 
adopted in 1870 or 1872 has, of course, 
by this time, been tried, and the de- 
ficiencies in it have been discovered. 
The position of officers in the Navy, 
their numbers, and the subject of pro- 
motion were all referred to the Com- 
mittee to which I have alluded, and it 
has prepared a most useful and exhaus- 
tive Report. I hope, in a few weeks, if 
not a few days, to be able to announce 
what is proposed to be done, and we 


thank most of the great companies con- | | | trust that our proposals will give satis- 
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faction to the Service, and prevent! AUSTRALIAN COLONTES CUSTOMS 
the serious state of things which) DUTIES BILL. 

would exist in the future if things were) Read 3* (according to order), and 
allowed to remain as they are now.) . 

T shall not follow the noble and gallant DISTRESS BILL—{x.1]. 

Lord in what he said with regard to the | Read 3* (according to order), and 
ship-building programme, for the reason | peaneil, enti cant to thee Coimanens: , 


that this was not part of the subject of | House edjoursed ot Ton minutes telite 


my noble Friend’s proposal. I should Six o’clock until Monday next, at 
have been quite prepared to go into the a Quarter before Eleven o'clock. 
matter if notice had been given, but I 

certainly shall not go into it at this —— 

moment. All I will say is this, I abso- 

lutely abide by the quotation he was HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
good enough to make from a speech of | 

mine made, I suppose, in this House last Friday, 22nd March, 1895. 
year. The present Board of Admiralty 

have proposed a programme which they —— 

have thought necessary for maintaining 


the supremacy of the Navy on the sea. The House met at Two of the clock. 
We adhere to our views, and we believe | 
that what we have proposed, with regard QUESTIONS. 


to ships and to other requirements of the 
Fleet, will put Her Majesty’s Navy in —_ 
that efficient position which I believe 
the country requires and expects of the) TEAK FOR HER MAJESTY’S SHIPS. 
British Navy. Mr. G. WHITELAW (Lanark, 
N.W.): I beg to ask the Civil Lord of 
the Admiralty if the quality of the teak 
STATUTE LAW REVISION BILLS AND | timber supplied to the dock yards of 
CONSOLIDATION BILLS. ‘recent years has been found unsatisfac- 
Moved,—Thata Committee of Six Lords | “TY, and that, in consequence, it was 
be appointed to join with a Committee | considered desirable to attempt to make 
of the House of Commons to consider all | the terms of tender for the requirements 
Statute Law Revision Bills and Consoli-|0f 1895-6 much more stringent ; if the 
dation Bills of the present Session (The | Department, having decided to abandon 


Lord Chancellor, Lord Herschell). the stringent terms, have placed the con- 
tract on modified conditions with the 
Agreed to. |same contractors who supplied the un- 


: eapees satisfactory timber complained of last 
lhe Lords follow ing were named of the year, without asking the trade for fresh 
Committee :—The Lord Chancellor, Earl! tenders on these modified conditions : 
Morley, Lord Watson, Lord Halsbury, | and what difference there is, if any, be- 
Lord Thring, and Lord Welby. tween the price paid by the Department 
Ordered—That the Committee have 22d the lowest offer received by them for 
power to agree with the Committee of S¥pplies on ordinary market conditions ! 
the House of Commons in the appoint- — THe CIVIL LORD or tae ADMI- 
anand af @ Chaiemen. RALTY (Mr. E. Roserrson, Dundee) : 
The quality of Teak imported of late 
Then a Message was ordered to be) years has not been so good as previously, 
sent to the House of Commons to acquaint | and this year the Admiralty specification 
them therewith, and to request them to! was made more stringent. The result 
appoint Six Members of that House to has been that not a single offer to the 
be joined with the said Committee, pur- | specification has been made, and it be- 
suant to the Resolution of this House of came necessary to accept the best offer 
the 18th instant and to the Message of | outside the specification, log by log 
the House of Commons of yesterday| which was that of the same firm as re- 
signifying their concurrence in the said | ceived the contract last year. The dif- 
; me y 
Resolution. ference in price between the lowest offer 
Earl Spencer. 
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for a market cargo, which was quite un-|what is the rule of the Education De- 
suitable in every way, and the price} partment with regard to bank charges 





accepted was 64s. a load. 


FIELD ARMY EQUIPMENT. 

Lorp STANLEY (Lancashire, 8.E., 
Westhoughton) : I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for War whether the stores 
required for the equipment of the Field 
Army on mobilisation are complete in 
all respects at the present date ; if not, 
what sum of money is required, approxi- 
mately, to provide for the deficiencies, 
and why was not provision made in last 
year’s Estimates for the completion of 
these most important reserves ; and is it 
intended, during the coming financial 
year, to provide for their completion ? 

*THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. CampsBe.i-BAanNnerMan, Stir- 
ling Burghs): The noble Lord will 
scarcely expect that, having in view the 


good of the public service, I can answer | 


his question in any detail. If from time 
to time deficiencies are found to exist 
steps are taken to supply them. 


BRITISH SUBJECTS IN NICARAGUA. 

Cotone C. E. HOWARD VINCENT 
(Sheffield, Central): I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment has instructed the British Minister 
to the Republics of Central America to 
inquire that reparation shall be made by 
Nicaragua for its recent infraction of 
the territory of the Mosquito Reserve, 
and for its arbitrary action as regards the 
British Vice Consul ? 


THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


(Sir Epwarp Grey, Northumberland, 
Berwick): A communication has been 
made to the Nicaragua Government 
through the Minister of that Republic 
accredited to this country with regard to 
the arrest at Bluefields, imprisonment, 
and expulsion from Nicaragua of certain 
British subjects last August. Until the 
reply of the Nicaraguan Government has 
been received it is not desirable to make 
any public statement as to the terms of 
the communication made to them. 


SCHOOL BANK ACCOUNTS. 
Mr. LEES KNOWLES (Salford, 
W.): I beg to ask the Vice President of 
the Committee of Council on Education 


and bank interest and commission for 
overdrawn school accounts; why some 
‘schools are allowed to charge interest 
‘and others are not; and, seeing that 
|bank interest is in many cases an abso- 
lute necessary expenditure, as the grant 
|for the year and for one quarter of the 
fee grant are not paid till at least six 
|weeks after they are due, and that the 
| bankers’ commission is necessary in the 
case of all schools, inasmuch as every 
school is now compelled to have a bank- 
‘ing account, if he will in future allow 
‘such charges to appear on the expendi- 
ture side of the annual balance sheet ? 


THe VICE PRESIDENT or tHE 
COUNCIL (Mr. A. H. D. Actanp, 


York, W.R., Rotherham): The rule of 
| the Department is that bank charges for 
keeping an account, and bank commis- 
sion on cashing drafts, are held admis- 
|sible under Article 90 of the Code as 
‘expenditure which may be met out of 
| school income. But charges for interest 
on overdrafts are held to be inadmissible 
junder that Article. When interest on 
|overdrafts has been paid, and is entered 
in the school accounts, the charge is 
allowed to appear on the expenditure 
side of the balance sheet, but the 
managers are given the option of with- 
drawing it and defraying the charge from 
some other fund. If it is not with- 
drawn, the school income is reduced pro 
tanto for the purpose of Article 107 (b). 


UNITED STATES INCOME TAX. 

Mr. A. WEBB (Waterford, W.) : Tbeg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs whether he is aware that 
all holders of United States securities 
must, under under the penalty of 50 per 
cent. extra United States Income Tax, 
send in returns of their total income be- 
fore the 15th April ; and could he ascer- 
tain, through the Foreign Office or 
otherwise, where the forms upon which 
such returns are to be made can be pro- 
cured, and to whom they are to be for- 
warded ¢ 

Sirk E. GREY: A notice on the sub- 
ject was inserted in the London Gazette 
of the 19th. As regards detail, persons 
interested should communicate with 
Her Majesty’s Consul-General at New 
York. 
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(Man- | ployment of a substitute for this gentle- 
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chester, N.): I beg to ask the Secretary | man at the last assizes on the ground of 


of State for Foreign Affairs whether it 
is a fact, as stated in Reuter’s| 
telegram of yesterday from Constanti- | 
nople, that the Sultan of Turkey has | 
given orders for the release of all the, 
Armenian Ecclesiastics imprisoned in 
dungeons of Asiatic Turkey, and has he | 
any further details to communicate on 
this subject ? 

Sir E. GREY : I am glad to be able 
to state that we have received informa- 
tion from Constantinople to the effect 
that all Armenian Ecclesiastics who are 
at present undergoing sentences are to 
be brought at once to Constantinople 
with the documents relating to their 
cases ; with the exception of those who 
are condemned for murder or other 
crimes, all are to be released on taking. 
an oath of good behaviour. 

Mr. F. 8. STEVENSON (Suffolk, 
Eye) said, that as on a previous occasion 
many persons who were released by 
order of the Sultan were re-arrested by 
the local authorities, care would be taken 
to see that that did not happen now. 

Sir E. GREY: That is an entirely 
different question. 


THE CARLOW CROWN SOLICITOR. 

Mr. JOHN HAMMOND (Carlow) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Treland (1) what is 
the age of the present Crown Solicitor | 
for Carlow ; (2) does the office of Crown 
Solicitor come under the 65 rule; (3) is 
he aware that the Crown Solicitor for 
Carlow has been unable from old age 
and infirmity to attend the last assizes ; 
(4) and, whether in view of the fact 
that the Government insisted on resigna- 
tion in the case of the Limerick Crown 
Solicitor, who was incapacitated by in- 
firmity although his work was satisfac- | 
torily discharged by his son, he will 
state what course will be pursued in re- 
gard to Carlow ! 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
TRELAND (Mr. J. Morey, Newcastle- , 
on-Tyne): There is no official record of 
the age of the present holder of the 
office of Crown Solicitor for Carlow, 
which does not in his case, I am told, | 
fall within the scope of the 65th ans 


| his illness, and I understand the Crown 
| business at that assizes was of a trifling 


character. The late Crown Solicitor 
for Limerick had been unable for several 
years to discharge his duties in person 
through loss of sight, and so far as I am 
aware the inability of the Crown 
Solicitor of Carlow to attend his duty 
was only on the occasion of the last 
assizes. 


THE FALLS OF FOYERS. 
Mr. A. C. MORTON (Peterborough) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary for Scotland 
whether the County Council and the 
Road Board have yet come to any de- 


cision as to the threatened interference 


with the Falls of Foyers ! 
Ture SECRETARY rorSCOTLAND 


(Sir G. O. Trevetyan, Glasgow, Bridge- 


ton): In reply to the hon. Member, I 
am informed by the county clerk of 
Inverness-shire that Foyers Road Board, 
at a meeting on 8th current, postponed 
consideration of the proposal to submerge 
roads till May meeting ; meantime calling 
on Aluminium Company to submit to 
Board plans and sections of proposed 
works, to enable them to judge whether 
district would be injuriously affected 
thereby. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON : Will my right 
hon. Friend say whether they have to 
present a plan of the works as well as of 
the roads ! 

Sir G. O. TREVELYAN: The 
words are “plans and sections of the 
proposed works.” 

*Dr. MACGREGOR (Inverness-shire) : 
Is it a fact that the Chairman of the 
Committee and Roads Board is also 
factor to the landlord? I should like to 
ask the right hon. Gentleman whether 
he does not think that this is a fair case 
for inquiry by the Secretary for Scotland ! 

Sir G. O. TREVELYAN : I believe 
that gentlemen interested are on the 
Roads Board in this and other cases, 
but it will be impossible for me to take 
away any functions from the Roads 
Board on that account. 

*Dr. MACGREGOR : Assuming that 
the County Council of London sought to 
divert the River Thames into another 
channel, would it not form a legitimate 
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case for Parliamentary enquiry, the |AN IRISH RIGHT OF WAY QUESTION. 
principle being the same ! | Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): I 
Mr. A. C. MORTON asked whether | beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
these gentlemen would have a right| War whether his attention has been 
to vote on the county Roads Board ? called to the allegations made in the 
Sir G. O. TREVELYAN : That is a Report of the Howth Rights of Way 
fair matter for inquiry. My own im- Association to the effect that the War 
pression is that they could not be Department has parted with certain 
deprived of that right except if they Crown lands at Sutton over which rights 
were engaged in some contract in of way existed, and granted them to a 
relation to the business of the Roads | Mr. Jameson, purporting in the deed of 
Board itself. exchange to extinguish the public rights 
|of way previously existing from time 





VOLUNTEER LONG SERVICE MEDALS. 

Lorp WILLOUGHBY DE ERESBY | 
(Lincolnshire, Horncastle): I beg to ask | 
the Secretary of State for War whether | 
there is any regulation as to the time) 
within which the Officers commanding | 
Volunteer Battalions are bound to dis- | 
tribute long service medals to those who | 
are entitled to receive them ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
There is no regulation as to the time | 
within which medals must be distributed ; 
but it is desirable that a Commanding | 
Officer should distribute them at the 
earliest date on which he can reckon on 
a good muster of Volunteers. 


FOREIGN CHEESE. 

Mr. J. K. WINGFIELD-DIGBY 
(Dorset, N.): I beg to ask the President 
of the Board of Agriculture whether he 
is aware that large quantities of foreign 
cheese are being sold for English ; 
and whether he will take steps to 
extend the Trade Marks Act to include 
cheese, or give facilities for the passing 
of a short Bill to this effect ‘ 

*TuE PRESIDENT or tus BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE (Mr. HeErserr 
GarpNER, Essex, Saffron Walden): I 
am aware of the statements made 
on the subject to which the hon. Member 
calls attention, and with reference to 
the suggestions made by him in the 
second paragraph of his question, I would 
observe that cheese clearly falls within 
the scope of the Merchandise Marks | 
Acts, and that, if specific cases can be | 
brought under my notice in which any | 
false trade description has been applied 
to that commodity, I should be glad to 
consider whether the circumstances call 
for the institution of proceedings by the 
Board of Agriculture under the Act of 
last. Session. 





immemorial; what moved the War 

ffice to enter into this transaction ; 
who is the official responsible: is the 
matter finally closed, or is there any 
means of recalling what has been done ; 
under what Act and by whose signature 
are Crown lands presented to private 
persons; and, at whose instance was 
the clause affecting rights of way in- 
serted in the deed. 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
Iam obliged to the hon. Member for 
having put off this question and afforded 
me time for fully inquiring into it. The 
War Department possessed a right of 
way across certain property at Sutton 


‘and a roadway beyond, leading to the 


sea-face. For mutual convenience these 
were exchanged for a right-of-way lead- 
ing to the same point through another 
part of the estate. No public right of 
way was extinguished and the respective 
properties remained subject to any exist- 
ing rights-of-way (other than those of 
the War Department) and other ease- 
ments, none of which are affected by 
any clause in the Deed of Exchange. 
There was no gift of land made to a 
private person, and I am unable to see 
that the public in any way suffer by the 
arrangement. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY asked whether 


'the right hon. Gentleman would be good 
‘enough to consider the Rights of Way 
| Association in this matter, by allowing 


inspection by their solicitor of the deeds 


|and documents which, I presume, are in 


the hands of the Chief Crown Solicitor 
in Ireland. 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
Ido not know whether there would be 
anything unusual in that request, but, 
on the face of it, I do not see anything 
unreasonable in it. There is nothing 
to conceal. We are not a party to the 
surrender of any public right whatever. 
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Mr. T. M. HEALY wished to know|way. I need not inform my hon. 
what advantage the country had attained | Friend that the Coastguard are under 
by this transaction. the directions of the Admiralty. 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : ks 
The public have not given up anything) ST. JAMES’S PARK ORNAMENTAL 
to the individual proprietor. The War | WATER. 
Office have given up their right of way; Mr. PERCY THORNTON (Clapham): 
over one piece of ground in orde; to get|I beg to ask the First Commissioner of 
it over another piece of ground, which | Works whether the ornamental waterin 
suits them just as well, and they have | St. James’s Park can be immediately 
only parted with their own right of way. | cleaned out by utilising the services of the 

Mr. T. M. HEALY inquired whether | unemployed, so that the public may not 
the proposal came from Mr. Jameson or lose the boating on the lake during the 
from the War Office in the first | coming Easter holidays? 
instance 4 *Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER or 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN :| WORKS (Mr. Herpert Grapstoneg, 
The transaction was for the mutual con-| Leeds, W.): The cleaning out of the 
venience of the War Office and of Mr. ‘ake in St. James’s Park is now in active 
Jameson, and did not affect any public | progress, and about 70 extra men are 
right in any way. I have not been over employed upon it. It is not practicable 
the ground myself, but, from the plans | as yet to fix the date for the completion 
and all the information which I have | of the work, as it cannot be ascertained 
received, I do not think that the public | until the mud has been removed what 
are in any way damnified. | |repairs may be required to the concrete 

Mr. T. M. HEALY inquired whether | bottom. But the work shall be pushed 
the House would be allowed an oppor-| on as rapidly as possible. 
tunity of discussing this subject, and) Mr. THORNTON: Do I understand 
whether the Government would lay all | that it will not be done by Easter. 
the documents on the Table of the) *Mr. HERBERT GLADSTONE: I 
House ¢ am afraid that it will not be possible 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : to do it by Easter. 
I do not know whether it is usual, or Mr. THORNTON : Is there not also 
whether in this instance, a sufficient a sanitary question involved, arising 
case is made out for the production of from the affluvia being very disagreeable ! 
the documents. If it will suit my hon.) *Mr. HERBERT GLADSTONE: The 
Friend’s purpose, I have no objection to | mud will be cleaned out as quickly as 
his seeing the documents. | possible, but the repair of the concrete 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: T beg to ask bottom must necessarily take some time. 
the Secretary to the Treasury whether | 
the Irish officers of the Inland Revenue| FIRING INTO A DWELLING HOUSE. 
have called the attention of the Treasury; *Mr. W. E. MACARTNEY (Antrim, 
to the legal action of Mr. Andrew/8.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to 
Jameson who seeks to exclude the public | the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland (1) 
from the user of the road from the whether he has any information as to an 
Coast Guard Station at Sutton through attack made by armed and masked men 
the property he recently acquired ; have | who fired into the house of Jeremiah 
the coastguards patrolled the cliffs at | Kelleher, of Cordal ; (2) whether he is 
Sutton during the whole of the present | aware that at Castleisland the brother- 
century for the prevention of smuggling ;| in-law of Boyle, who recently gave 
and will the Inland Revenue be repre- evidence which led to the execution of 
sented in Court when Mr. Jameson’s | Twiss, was attacked ; and whether any 
claim is heard ! | | persons have been made amenable ? 


Tur SECRETARY to Tue TREA- Mr. J. MORLEY : Paragraphs 1 and 
SURY (Sir Jonn Hrppert, Oldham):|}2 have reference to the same case, 
The attention of the Treasury has not | namely, the firing a shot through the 
been called to this matter, and from in-| ‘door of Kelleher’s house at Cordal, near 
quiries which I have hastily made from | Castleisland, on the night of the 15th 
the Inland Revenue, it does not appear instant. No person was injured. 
to be a case affecting that Board in any| Kelleher is brother-in-law of Boyle, 
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Relief Works 


referred to in the question. 
yet been made amenable. 


THE VACCINATION COMMISSION. 
Mr. C. H. HOPWOOD (Lancashire, 
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No one has, Report was submitted by the then 
President of the Royal Commission on 
| Vaccination, and whether it has been 
| published ; and why Dr. Ballard did not 


S.E., Middleton): I beg to ask the 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Local 
Government Board why neither Sir 
George Buchanan nor Dr. Ballard, for- 
merly Chief Medical Officer and Medical 
Inspector of the Local Government 
Board, offered themselves for examina- 
tion in defence of vaccination before the 


‘take the opportunity, as was promised 
on his behalf, of appearing before the 
|Commission to explain or vindicate his 
|Report ? 

Sr WALTER FOSTER: I am 
junable to add anything to the answers 
already given to the numerous questions 
|as to the case of this child, and particu- 


larly to the very lengthy answer which I 
|gave on the 19th September, 1893, toa 
attendance was required ; and whether, | question on the subject put to me by my 
seeing that Sir George Buchanan has | hon. Friend. The Local Government 
since recovered sufficiently to undertake Board have not received any Report 
the Chairmanship of the Royal Com-|from the Royal Commission on Vacci- 
mission on Tuberculosis, there is any | nation as to the case, nor has any such 
obstacle at present to prevent either of |Report been published. As I have 
these gentlemen from being examined if | previously stated, Dr. Ballard has been 
the Royal Commission on Vaccination | most anxious to give evidence before the 
desire it ? |Commission, but for many months he 
Tue PARLIAMENTARY SECRE- | has been entirely confined to his house 
TARY ro tHe LOCAL GOVERN.- | by illness. 
MENT BOARD (Sir Watrer Foster, | 
Derby, Ilkeston) : It is not the practice | ae ss) 
of officers of the Local Government | RELIEF WORKS IN IRELAND. 
Board to offer themselves for examina-| Mr. SWIFT MACNEILL (Donegal, 
tion before a Royal Commission. Some |8.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to 
inquiry was made as to the attendance | the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, whether 
of Sir George Buchanan and Dr. Ballard | his attention has been directed to a letter 


Royal Commission; whether both 
suffered from indisposition when their 





before the Royal Commission on Vacci- 
nation, and it is the fact that both these 
gentlemen were then prevented by in- 
disposition from attending. I regret to 
state that Sir George Buchanan is still 
out of health, and on this account he 
undertook the chairmanship of the 
Royal Commission on Tuberculosis with 
great reluctance. 

Mr. C. H. HOPWOOD : I beg to ask 
the Parliamentary Secretary of the 
Local Government Board whether Dr. 
Ballard, formerly a Medical Inspector of 
the Local Government Board, was the 
inspector who made a Report to the 
Board in the case of Emily Maud 
Child, an infant who died at Leeds in 
1889 of syphilis, acquired, according to 
the verdict of the coroner's jury, from 
vaccination, in which he reflected upon 
the character of the child’s parents, and 
exonerated vaccination; whether his 
Report was disagreed with, and shown 
to be without foundation as regards the 
parents, by medical authority employed 
by the Royal Commission ; whether the 


in the public press by the Rev. I. 
M‘Ateer, Catholic Curate, Glencolumb- 
kill, county Donegal, stating that be- 
tween 40 and 50 families in his own 
district have been kept for upwards of a 
fortnight in the direst need, owing to the 
delay arising from the practice which 
requires all applications for employment 
on relief works to be granted, not by the 
local authorities, but by officials in 
Dublin Castle, and directing notice to 
the fact that he, although intimately ac- 
| quainted with the circumstances of his 
parishioners, had not been consulted in 
the distribution of employment on the 
relief works, but that his suggestions 
that work should be given to a number 
of the most needy cases, a list of whose 
names he furnished, were disregarded ; 
and whether he will direct that communi- 
cations between the local superintendents 
at the relief works and the Castle 
authorities be carried on with greater 
expedition, and that inquiries be made 
into the matters complained of in 
Father M‘Ateer’s letter. 
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Mr. J. MORLEY: I have seen the 
published letter of the reverend gentle- 
man, to which reference is made. In 
replying to my hon. and learned Friend’s 
previous question, on the 14th inst., I 
stated that the onus of determining who 
are eligible for employment on relief 
works devolves upon the Local Govern- 
ment Board, and that the Castle autho- 
rities in no way interfere in the selection 
of the persons to be employed. This 
duty is a most important one, and the 
Inspectors of the Local Government 
Board are fully alive to the responsi- 
bilities falling upon them in this respect. 
It is open to clergymen and others to 
forward to the Local Government Board 
the names of persons who are considered 
deserving of employment, but experience 
has conclusively shown that in the 
administration of State relief it is abso- 
lutely necessary that the determining 
voice in the selection of the recipients 
of that relief shall be officials who are 
responsible to the Government, and free 
from local pressure and interests. The 
rules framed for the employment of 
persons on works were drawn up with 
great care, and in the light of previous 
experience, and it is not proposed to 
alter them. I am satisfied that no un- 
necessary delay is allowed to elapse in 
giving employment to all who are con- 
sidered qualified for it. 

Mr. MACNETLLL: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman kindly inquire into the 
matter, and see that the Inspectors of the 
Local Government Board do not treat 
the representations of those who know 
the locality with contemptuous dis- 
regard ? 

Mr. T. SEXTON (Kerry, N.): If 
the rules are so carefully drawn up, why 
is it necessary to have to refer to 
Dublin ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: When I was last 
in Ireland I had an interview with most 
of the Local Government Board Inspec- 
tors, and instructions were given. I do 
not think it was necessary that in every 
case they should, as far as possible, visit 
the clergy, and obtain their views. If 
we were to allow the local authorities 
under pressure of the local interests to 
place as many persons as they like on 
the list, it would place them in an un- 
fair position, and take about eight times 
as much money as is proposed. I shall 
give instructions not to lose time. 
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Cotonet NOLAN (Galway, N.): Do 
I understand that the Chief 
really means it would cost eight times 
more. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: No; that was a 
mere rhetorical expression. 


THE WELSH CHURCH BILL. 

Mr. D. THOMAS (Merthyr Tydvil) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department if he is aware that 
in Return 240 of last Session, relating 
to the endowments of the Church in 
Wales, the Endowments attached to 
parochial benefices in the counties of 
Cardiff and Newport are included in 
those of Glamorganshire and Monmouth- 
shire, and cannot be distinguished there- 
from unless the parishes comprised in the 
former counties are known ; whether he 
can name the parishes included in the 
counties of Cardiff and Newport, and say 
whether the areas of the counties are 
coterminous with those of the ecclesias- 
tical parishes ; and whether, out of the 
total ancient endowments attached to 
parochial benefices in Wales and Mon- 
mouthshire, amounting to a gross annual 
value of £234,000, the amount it is 
intended under the Established Church 
(Wales) Bill to vest in the councils of 
the counties of Cardiff and Newport will 
exceed £416 and £352 respectively ; and 
if so, by how much in each case ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. H. 
H. Asquitn, Fife, E.): I have no ma- 
terials for answering this question which 
are not equally accessible to my hon. 
Friend. Indeed, it appears from the 
concluding paragraph that, so far as the 
pecuniary aspect of the matter is con- 
cerned, he is able to answer it himself, 
and, without pledging myself to their 
accuracy, I have no reason to doubt that 
the figures which he has suggested are 
correct. 

Mr. D. THOMAS: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment (1) whether, under the Estab- 
lished Church (Wales) Bill, it is intended 
that the income of £88, arising out of 
the parish of Ystradyfodwg, and now 
paid to the Incumbent of Llantrissant, 
in Glamorganshire, is to be earmarked 
by the Council of that county to meet 
the wants and circumstances of Ystrady- 
fodwg or Llantrissant ; and (2) whether, 
in the latter case, the amount of gross 
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income upon which the Rhondda ne 
leys will have a prior claim exceeds | 
£4891 

Mr. ASQUITH: There is no ques- 
tion of earmarking; the tithe rent- 
charge goes to the County Council to be 
disposed of by schemes, in the framing 
of which due regard is to be had to the 
wants and circumstances of the parish 
in or from which the property is situate 
or has been decided, and generally to the 
circumstances of the case. It is impos- 
sible to predict precisely how this power 
will be exercised in particular cases. As 
to the second paragraph, it is a matter 
of computation from the figures of the 
Parliamentary Return. 





MONAGHAN ASSIZES. 

Mr. C. DIAMOND (Monaghan, N.) : | 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether his | 
attention has been called to a trial at 
the recent Monaghan Assizes, where two 
Orangemen, named Doherty and Bur- 
rows, were charged with criminal assaults 
on two Koman Catholic little children ; 
whether the Roman Catholic popula. | 
lation of Monaghan is more than half ; 
what number of Catholics were on the 
jury that tried the case referred to ; 
whether he is aware that several jurors, 
especially a man named Sivan, who was 
foreman, were repeatedly called to order 
and rebuked by the learned counsel re- 
presenting the Crown for intimidation 
of the children while giving their evi- 
dence ; and whether, in the interests of 
justice, it could be arranged that, where 
all those responsible for the empanelling 
of a jury are of a particular denomina- 
tion, some further safeguards may be 
imposed so that the fairness of the panel 
may be placed beyond suspicion ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : The Crown Soli- 
citor informs me that one of the defen- 
dants in the case in question was con- 
victed and sentenced to four months, 
imprisonment with hard labour, and that 
there was nothing whatever of a religious | 
ar party feeling in the case. The Crown | 
Solicitor also states that none of the. 
jurors were called to order or rebuked | 
by the Judge, as alleged. The police | 
state that the jury consisted of 10 Pro-| 
testants and two Roman Catholics. Two 
jurors were ordered by theCrown Solicitor 
to stand by, and the prisoners’ solicitor 
challenged five. The Crown Solicitor, 
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in ordering jurors to stand by, did so 
under positive directions to order no one 
to stand by on the ground of politics or 
religion. 

Mr. DIAMOND: Is it not remark- 
able that in a district where the popula- 
tion is about equally divided,the numbers 
on the jury should be 10 to 2, and the 


| 10 belonging to the same religion as the 


prisoners ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The Crown Soli- 
citor assures me he was unaware of the 
religion of the jurors until this question 
was put on the Paper and caused him 
to make inquiry. The Solicitor for the 
prisoners is a Roman Catholic. 


MOTION. 


WATERFORD INFIRMARY (NO. 2) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Jonxn Repsonp, Bill for 
the establishment of a Public Infirmary for the 
County of Waterford and the County of the 
City of Waterford, and for appropriating the 
Leper Hospital of Saint Stephen’s for the pur- 
poses thereof ; and for other purposes connected 
therewith. 

Bill presented accordingly, and read the 
first time; to be read a second time ——_ 
Monday, 22nd April, and to be printed. [Bill 
177.) 

CONSOLIDATED FUND (No. 1) BILL. 

This Bill passed through Committee 
and was reported without Amendment 
to the House. 

CotoneL NOLAN (Galway, N.): At 
what hour will this Bill be taken on 
Monday ? 

Tae SECRETARY ro tne TREA- 
SURY (Sir Jonn Hispert, Oldham): 
I cannot say; it will depend on the 
business. But the Bill can be discussed 
at any hour. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


ESTABLISHED CHURCH (WALES) BILL. 
Order for Second Reading read ; 


Motion made, and question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a Second 


Time.” 


tA 
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Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word “ now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “upon this 
day six months.”—(Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach ). 


Question proposed, that the word 
“now,” stand part of the Question. 


Sir R. TEMPLE (Surrey, Kingston) 
resumed the Debate, and continued his 
speech which had been interrupted at 
midnight the previous night, by saying 
that he would confine himself to gene- 
ralities, leaving all the main points as 
well as the details for the Committee 
stage. He hoped that he had not given 
more offence than was necessary to the 
Home Secretary, for whom he enter- 
tained the highest respect, as well as the 
greatest admiration for his ability; but 
it became necessary sometimes to stand 
up to the right hon. Gentleman and 
bring arguments home to him. The 
right hon. Gentleman was in the habit 
of striking out all round with effective 
energy, and he must not be surprised if 
occasionally he received knocks in re- 
turn. The Home Secretary inferred 
from the historical analysis regarding 
the Welsh Church presented by him to 
the House that the Church in Wales 
was not now a National Church. The 
right hon. Gentleman repeated that 
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had not been made to go as far as might 
be desired, and that some remedy ought 
to be devised. But why, because the 
money had not been used as earnestly 
as wisely, and as effectively as possible 
for sacred purposes, should it be devoted 
to Parish Councils and village improve 
It was impossible to imagine a 


legislation based on such _ insufficient 
conclusions, and based on promises still 
more insufficient. The Church was a 
corporation ; corporations could lawfully 
own property; tithe was the endowment 
and the property of the Church ; to take 
away tithe therefore, even by legislation, 
was legislative robbery. Tithe had been 
devoted for many centuries to sacred 
purposes ; to rob that which was sacred 
was sacrilege; therefore, this measure 
was sacrilege. Those were the links in 
the chain of reasoning, and he defied 
the Home Secretary to break any one of 
the links. Referring to the statistical 
argument of the Bishop of St. Asaph, 
tossed aside somewhat contemptuously 
by the Home Secretary, he maintained 
that, after all was said, the Bishop was 
right. The point was this: the Bishop’s 
statistics implied that 47 per cent. of the 
Welsh electorate had voted against 
Disestablishment, which left 53 per 
cent. of the electorate either active or 
passive supporters of the Church. It 


assertion in every form of expression ;| came to this, therefore, that among the 
indeed, he exhausted the phraseology of | opponents of the Establishment, the per- 
which the English language was capable | centage of abstention on the day of the 
in asserting and reasserting that proposi- | election was extremely small, whereas 
tion. It was, indeed, the burden of his | the percentage of abstention among the 
song. He submitted, however, that this | active or passive supporters of the Church 
argument of the right hon. Gentleman|was extremely large. Those statistics 
came perhaps one century too late. It) were significant when brought to bear 
might have been adduced with some|on the question of the census. The 
show of reason a hundred years ago, Home Secretary tried to meet this ques- 
probably with some degree of plausibility | tion of the census by saying it was not 
up to 1830; but for the last 50 years it | necessary, because they could judge from 
had ceased to be applicable, and in one | the number of communicants and wor- 
or two decades its applicability would | shippers. He did not deny that those 
disappear altogether. But supposing, were very important considerations ; but, 
for the sake of argument, that the | unfortunately, they did not gupply all 
Church was not now national. What the considerations involved in the case, 
was the inference from premises so im- because they knew that there was a 
perfect? That the Church should be large proportion of people who did not 
despoiled of nearly a quarter of a million | attend church regularly, and who seldom 
of annual income to be diverted to secu- or never communicated. But that was 
lar purposes. Was there ever a conclu-|no reason why they were not to be 
sion so illogical, so unreasonable, and so | counted in a religious census. They had 
unrighteous? It had been argued that ‘their religion and their Church; they 
this money devoted to Divine service | were very respectable people; they did 
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not disown Christianity, though they did 
not conform to its ordinances so much 
as they ought. Nevertheless, the Home 
Secretary gave his high authority to 
their exclusion. Why did he do this? 
Because he was afraid of the result of a 
religious census. The right hon. Gentle- 
man knew very well that the statistics 
would come out much in the same form as 
that presented by the Bishop of St. Asaph. 
The real reason that the Government 
brought in the Bill was that there were 
31 Welsh Members who were deter- 
mined to have this Bill, and who would 
give their allegiance to the Liberal 
Party on no other conditions. It was 
not because of any failure of the Church, 
and not for the sake of ecclesiastical 
efficiency, but for a purely political 
reason. English Members did not admit 
the necessity of granting Welsh Dis- 
establisment because 31 Welsh Members 
out of 34 demanded it. In his experi- 
ence of 10 years he had never known 
the Welsh Members vote for any Eng- 
lish measure because the majority of 
English Members desired it. 
variably tried to defeat the English 
majority by means of the Welsh, Scotch, 
and Irish votes. He did not deny their 
right to do this; but they could not 
complain if the same measure was dealt 
out to them. If they chose to exercise 
their private judgment on English 
measures without regard to the wishes 
of the English majority, English Mem- 
bers claimed the same right in respect of 
Welsh measures. Supposing that a 
measure for Disestablishing the Church 
in England were introduced, everyone 
knew that it would never be carried by 
the votes of English Members under any 
conceivable circumstances. But every 
Welsh Member would vote for such a 
measure notwithstanding. He had known 
cases of Metropolitan Bills supported by 
the overwhelming majority of the Metro- 
politan Members, but defeated by the 
votes of the Welsh Members. It was | 
too bad to expect Englishmen to yield 
to the wishes of Welshmen, Irishmen, 
and Scotchmen against their own judg- 
ment, when the same concession was 
never made to them. The Bill was 
also desired to please the Non- 
conformist Members for England, with 
a view to an ulterior attack on 
the English Church. There could be 
no doubt, and the policy would be 
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thoroughly exposed to the English con- 
stituencies. The speeches of hon. Mem- 
bers showed as clearly as day that the 
arguments which were good of this Bill, 
were just as good of a Bill dealing with 
the Church in England. If the argu- 
ments were admitted for Wales, they 
would have to be admitted for England. 
This intention was explicit and absolute 
in the minds of nearly all the supporters 
of the present measure. Why did the 
Welsh Members insist upon this measure? 
At one time it seemed that it was for 
the sake of the money; but he would 
thankfully admit that they were now 
acquitted on that score. The money was 
not to be taken for the purpose of Non- 
conformist organisation, or for any 
religious purpose whatever, and he would 
far sooner have seen it so applied than 
to the mean and miserable purposes set 
forth in the Bill. Of course, the idea of 
£150,000 being spent on Parish Councils 
was gratifying to the rural parishioner 
in Wales ; but that after all was a small 
gratification. The real reason for the 
Bill he would take out of the mouths of 
Welsh Members themselves. It was 
contained in the statement that in this 
19th century there ought to be religious 
equality, and that there was religious 
inequality. It was religious jealousy 
which moved hon. Members. They 
believed that the ministers and the 
members of the Church of England 
gained some social advantage from the 
Establishment. If there were such social 
inequality, it did not arise from the 
Establishment. If the Church were 
Disestablished to-morrow, the social 
superiority, if it existed, would remain. 
He wished to speak with great kindness 
of his Christian brethren of the Non- 
conformist communities. Probably no 
Anglican had seen so much of them as 
he had. He had assisted their foreign 
ministers, and they would not accuse 
him, therefore, of unfriendliness. Heaven 
forbid that he should claim any supe- 
riority over them. He belonged to a 
Church which taught its members not 
toassumea pharisaical and self-complacent 
attitude towards their Christian brethren. 
But for the sake of a theoretical idea of 
social equality they could not make such 
a concession as would involve the robbery 
of the Church; that was too great a 
sacrifice to make for any friendship they 
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might entertain towards their Noncon-| speech by saying that this Bill had no 
formist friends. They could not allow| chance of passing into law, but that it 


the cause of religion to be injured or the would “march into darkness.” By 
flag of religion to be hauled down for that he supposed the hon. Baronet 


the sake of what they believed a fancy a, ee a — see 


equality. This Bill, which was really/ thankful indeed to the hon. Baronet 
not supported by proper reasons, would | for this accurate description of “the 
possibly pass through the House of other place” with reference to the 
Commons after an opposition of a very Bill. The hon. Member was as qualified 
sturdy character, but he and his friends | as anybody in the House to deal with the 
were confident it would never pass into | general question of Establishment or Dis- 
law. In the words of Thackeray, it | establishment, but he would forgive them 
would march into darkness, and it would | for saying that they did not acknowledge 
go where other Bills of a like character|his right or title to speak with any 
had gone. The Opposition were anxious | authority at all upon the question as it 
that such a Bill should never pass into affected the Principality of Wales. The 
law until it had been argued out before hon. Baronet was properly regarded 
the tribunal of the public opinion of as an authority on India, but it some- 
England, and until a verdict had been | times happens that people who have an 
taken upon it unmixed up with other | intimate knowledge of foreign lands and 
items of the Newcastle programme. climes are wofully ignorant of the 
They were anxious the verdict of the affairs of the countries which are nearest 
people of England should be taken as to|to them, and the hon, Baronet had 
whether the English Church was to be! shown the House he was no authority at 
disestablished or not, because they knew | all on the Principality. He told them 
beyond dispute that if this measure for | the struggle would be along and arduous 
Wales be carried, another measure for | one, and that he was determined to 
England would follow. Fortunately, | ex to his constituents what he was 
the cause of Establishment extended to | pleased to describe as the tactics of the 
Scotland, and there would be the grand|Government and their allies in this 
spectacle of Englishmen and Scotchmen | matter. Personally he very much re- 
standing shoulder to shoulder in the | gretted to see from the Press that the 
cause of that common Establishment. | hon. Baronet did not mean to seek re- 
He did not know whether hon. Gentle-| election. They would, therefore, not be 
men opposite realised the tremendous | enabled to see what result his exposition 











political power they were challenging, 
and whether they contemplated with 
complacency an alliance between the 
successors of Latimer and Ridley and 
the successors of John Knox. A struggle 
would arise as had not been seen in this 
century in England, and he could not 
doubt what the issue would be. It would 
be the old story of the Church militant 
now triumphant hereafter, for depend 
upon it she would be defended by a 
nationality which in persistency, perse- 
verance and resolution was amongst the 
grandest of all nationalities on earth. 
*Mr. 8. T. EVANS (Glamorgan, Mid) 
said, the House was always willing 
to listen to the interesting speeches of 
the hon. Member for Kingston, and if 
they had not been very much benefited 
by any acquisition of knowledge by 
the speech to which they had just 
listened, they had at least been inter- 
ested. The hon. Baronet concluded his 


Sir R. Temple. 





of the tactics of the Government and their 
allies would have. The hon. Member had 
indulged in a syllogism in which he 
appeared to take a paternal pleasure, for 
he uttered it last night and repeated it 
to-day. He challenged the Home Secre- 
tary to dispose of his syllogism or of any 
part of it; in fact he thought that the 
syllogism he propounded—to use his own 
classical phrase—* knocked the bottom ” 
out of the Home Secretary’s argument ; 
but it was a very easy matter—if the 
phrase could be repeated without Parlia- 
mentary offence—to “ knock the bottom ” 
out of the hon. Baronet’s own syllogism 
because the first premiss he laid down 
could not be substantiated. The premiss 
he laid down was that the Church of Eng- 
land was a corporation. But no ecclesi- 
astical authority could be adduced by 
any Member for that proposition. There 
was no such corporation as the Church of 


| England. The vicar of the parish was a 
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corporation sole, and the Dean and Chapter 
were a corporation aggregate ; but there 
was no such thing as the corporation of 
the Church of England. Away went the 
first premiss of the syllogism of the hon. 
Member, and therefore down tumbled 
the syllogism. Then the hon. Baronet 
went on to approve apparently what 
had been described as the Hartingtonian 
theory with reference to the question of 
Church establishment. He said— 


“Tf you Welsh Members insist upon voting 
on English questions against our view, we must 
have the right to return the compliment by 
voting against Welsh Disestablishment.”’ 
They were quite prepared that each part 
of the United Kingdom should decide 
this matter for itself. That was what 
had been described and known now for 
many years as the Hartingtonian prin- 
ciple. Lord Hartington said the question 
of Disestablishment in Scotland ought 
to be decided by the views of the 
people of Scotland. It followed that the 
question of Disestablishment in Wales 
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Wales was concerned there could be no 
doubt at all about it. Welsh Members 
did not conceal from the House the impor- 
tance and the gravity of the issue which 
was involved in this measure. It was 
an issue affecting the social, the moral, 
and the religious life of one of the 
nations which constitute the United 
Kingdom ; and the issue was grave and 
important also because no doubt it did 
bear on the larger question of the 
Disestablishment of the Church in Eng- 
land. They did not underrate the 
gravity or the importance of the 
measure at all, but at the same time 
they did not enter into its discus- 
sion with anything like misgiving, 
because they knew perfectly well that 
upon no issue as great and important as 
this, raising so serious a controversy, 
had the answer given by the people 
immediately affected been so clear, so 
unequivocal, and so decisive. They had 
been asked to control their language. 
He would endeavour to modify his 


ought to be decided by the views and | language as much as it was possible 
opinions of the Welsh people, and it|to do under the circumstances of the 


followed, and he and his friends were | case. 


perfectly willing to concede the point, 
that the question of the Disestablish- 
ment of the Church of England should 
be decided by the votes of the English 
people. Were the hon. Member and 
his friends prepared to make a bargain 
of that kind! Would hon. Members 
opposite allow the Welsh to decide 
this question for themselves, if they were 





He was not quite sure the task 
was an easy one. The task was not 
rendered ea-ier by the fact that they 
knew and felt the past history and the 
present conduct of the State Church in 
Wales. Nor was the task made easier 
by the language and the method of argu- 
ment adopted on the other side. The 
hon. Member who had just addressed the 
House said they were robbers, sacrilegious 


allowed to decide the English question | robbers — they were robbers of God. 


for themselves? The hon. Member | 


When phrases of that kind were usvd it 


shook his head. He was not prepared | was not easy for those who had to argue 


to go the length of his own argument. 
He would have English Members decide 
English questions ; then why not Welsh 
Members Welsh questions ! 

Sir R. TEMPLE said, what he stated 
was that they should all participate in 
the question relating to the country at 
large. They should go together. 

*Mr. 8. T. EVANS said, the illustra- 
tion the hon. Member put was, “If the 
question of the Disestablishment of the 
Church of England comes before this 
House, will the Welsh Members refrain 
from voting!” The offer the Welsh 
Members made was to refrain from 
voting and allow the English to decide 
the question for themselves. He ad- 
mitted that the question could hardly be 
said to be ripe in England, but as far as 


| . 
anxious though they 





on the other side of the question always 
to keep their language within such 
moderation as they would like, 
were that the 
battle should be fought with as little 
bitternes; as was possible, and to avoid 
offence to the natural susceptibilities of 
their opponents. He did not propose to 
weary the House by entering into many 
of the details of the Bill, but he would 
endeavour to keep to the main principles 
which underlay the measure. They 
might be conveniently classified under 
three heads. First came the broad 
principle of Disestablishment ; then the 
question of Disendowment ; and, thirdly, 
the application of the money, or, in other 
words, the secularisation of the properties 
and revenues of the Church which would 
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be set free after Disendowment. With 
regard to the first question, the principle 
of Disestablishment, he ventured to think 
that there were not many hon. Members 
who based their objection to the Bill 
upon the necessity for establishing a 
form of religion by law. The right hon. 
Baronet, the Member for West Bristol, 
who led the Opposition to the Bill, was 
one of the few hon. Members who took up 
that position, and while he respected 
the motives of such hon. Gentlemen, 
he must be forgiven for saying they were 
very old-fashioned and belated politicians 
on this question, for it would not 
be denied that the tendency of move- 
ment in all modern thought was in 
favour of allowing all forms of religion to 
be perfectly equal and perfectly free. 
That was particularly the case in all the 
English-speaking populations of the 
world. It was so in America, in our 
Colonies, in Ireland, which had happily 
accomplished the Disestablishment of its 
Church, and undoubtedly public feeling 
in Scotland tended in the same direction. 
The favourite argument of hon. Members 
who desired to see a form of religion 
established by law was, that there ought 
to be a national acknowledgment or 
recognition of religion by the State. 
But would they say that there was no 
acknowledgment or recognition of religion 
in America or in our Colonies? The best 
acknowledgment or recognition for the 
State to show towards religion was to 
allow every man to worship as he pleased, 
and not to inquire into anything so sacred 
as the religious opinions of its people, 
but to bring about the perfect equality of 
all forms of religion in the eyes of the law. 
Would anyone dream in the present day 
of founding or originating an Establish- 
ment of any one form of religion in this 
realm ? Suppose there was no Established 
Church in existence in this Kingdom, 
would any one dare to propose to set one 
up and endow it in this, the last quarter 
of the Nineteenth Century? The right 
hon. Baronet, the Member for West 
Bristol, had said he was in favour of 
concurrent endowment, but that was not 
the Amendment he had placed on the 
paper. The Amendment he had put on 
the paper was, “ That this Bill be read a 
second time on this day six months.” 
Would the right hon. Baronet put down 
an Amendment proposing that the en- 
dowments of the Church in Wales should 
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be appropriated for the concurrent 
endowment of all forms of religion in the 
Principality! If the right hon. Baronet 
proposed such an Amendment, what 
support would he receive from the 
Members of his own Party? He would 
give to hon. Members on the other 
side of the House, and particularly 
to the noble Lord the Member for 
Rochester (Viscount Cranborne), an 
authority whom they ought to accept 
upon the question as to whether or 
not the tendency of modern thought 
was in favour of Establishment. Lord 
Salisbury, speaking in the House of 
Lords in 1869, in the Debate on the 
Second Reading of the Irish Church Bill, 
used these very significant words— 
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** As regards the question of Disestablishment, 
I do not think that many Speakers in this 
Debate have ventured to treat that as an open 
question . . . . . The right Reverend 
Prelate (the Bishop of Peterborough) in his splen- 
did argument on this subject, distinctly said that 
the principle of establishments was irrevocably 
gone . . . But having told us that he con- 
sidered the principle of Estabhshments was 
irrevocably gone, and that Amendments in Com- 
mittee were necessary, he, the Bishop of Peter- 
borough, was about to join in a Vote which 
would render the carrying of these Amendments 
impossible. My Lords, I am free to confess that 
I cannot go so far as he does.”’ 
The noble Marquess carried his opinion 
to its logical conclusion, for he voted 
in favour of the Second Reading of 
the Irish Church Bill in the House of 
Lords upon the distinct ground that the 
day of Establishment was gone. He 
would also call the attention of the House 
to the extraordinary Bill which had 
been brought in a few days ago by the 
hon. Member for Selkirk (Mr. Thorburn), 
and the noble Lord, the Member for 
West Edinburgh (Viscount Wolmer), two 
Unionist Members, and by others who 
were Conservative Members, which pro- 
to refer the question of the Dis- 
establishment of the Church of Scotland 
to the people of Scotland. The Bill, in 
fact, proposed the introduction of the 
Referendum in Scotland for the settle- 
ment of the matter, for, according to 
its provisions and schedule, the ques- 
tion on which the people of Scotland 
were to be asked to vote was, “ Ought 
the Church of Scotland to be dis- 
established and disendowed? Yes or 
no.” The House would observe that the 
question was not divided into two. It 
was not, “ Ought the Church of Scotland 
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to be disestablished, or ought it to 
be disendowed!” There was but one 
comprehensive question, which it was 
proposed to ask the people of Scotland : 
“Ought the Church of Scotland to be 
disestablished and disendowed? Yes 
or no?” -The Bill would put the people 
of Scotland to the trouble of a General 
Election on this one question ; and it must 
be assumed to acknowledge, therefore, 
that if a majority of the people of Scot- 
land did vote for the Disestablishment 
and Disendowment of the Church of 
Scotland, this House ought to grant, and 
was prepared to grant, that Disestablish- 
ment and that Disendowment. Again, 
look at the remarkable resolution which 
was passed by the Convocation of 
Canterbury in the House of Laymen in 
1893 in regard to the Bill before the 
House. He supposed that if the Con- 
vocation of Canterbury thought they 
could argue against Disestablishment as 
such, or pass a resolution against Dises 
tablishment as such, they would do so; 
but they had not based their resolution 
in opposition to the Bill on any such 
ground. The resolution ran :— 


‘*That the Disestablishment of such portion 
only of the Church of England as is included in 
Wales would involve an organic severance of 
that portion from the rest of the Church; and, 
while Parliament has an undoubted power to 
dissolve the connection between the State and 
the Church as a whole, if it considers such a 
measure to be for the public benefit, it has no 
moral right to effect an organic severance of a 
portion of the Church from the rest, against the 
will both of that portion and of the rest of the 
Church.”’ 

Was not that resolution as complete 
an acknowledgment of the right of 
Parliament to deal with the question 
as could well be made? The right hon. 
Baronet the Member for West Bristol 
had complained that the argument of the 
Home Secretary was an argument in 
favour of the principle of Disestablish- 
ment in the case of England as well as in 
the case of Wales. Precisely so. In prin- 
ciple the question whether there ought to 
be an Establishment in England must be 
considered from the same standpoint as 
the question whether there ought to be 
an Establishment in Wales ; and he was 
glad that the Liberal Party were pre- 
pared to avow that they thought that 
the same principles ought to be applied 
to the English Church in England 
as to the Church of England as it 
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existed in Wales. But the question now 
before the House was whether there 
ought to be Disestablishment and Dis- 
endowment in the special case of Wales. 
Was the Establishment for the benefit 
of the State or of the Church ? The right 
hon. Baronet the Member for West 
Bristol had said he was in favour of 
establishment of religion more upon the 
ground that the connection benefited 
the State, than upon the ground that 
the connection benefited religion itself. 
But where did the connection be- 
tween the Church and State most 
clearly manifest itself? In the presence 
of the Bishops in the House of 
Lords. If there was any advantage to 
the State in the State allying itself 
with a particular form of religion, it 
ought to be exemplified in the action of 
the Bishops in the House of Lords. But 
could the right hon. Baronet look back 
with any pride, or pleasure, or, in- 
deed, could he look back even with 
equanimity, on the action of the Bishops 
in the House of Lords? Why, there never 
had been a great reform proposed or 
carried out for the benefit of the people 
that had not suffered from the active 
hostility of the Bishops in the House 
of Lords. Did the connection benefit 
the Church? The fact was, that so far 
from the Church in Wales having bene- 
fited by its connection with the State, 
all the shortcomings, all the weaknesses, 
and the decline of the Welsh Church, 
were to be attributed in the first place 
to that connection ; and, secondly, to its 
incorporation with the English State 
Church by the absorption of its sees by 
Canterbury. Canterbury had formerly 
filled all the bishoprics, all the canonries, 
and all the other high offices of the Church 
in Wales with Englishmen in defiance 
of the feeling of Wales. That could not 
have been done if the Church had not 
been connected with the State. Reference 
had been made to the improvement in 
that respect which took place in the 
Welsh Church in the time of the 
Tudors and, to a lesser extent, in the 
time of the Stuarts. The reason was 
obvious. The Tudors were of Welsh 
descent. Henry VII. was a Welshman, 
and Henry VIII. and Elizabeth had 
Welsh sympathies, and they pursued 
in regard to the Church a policy of pay- 
ing some respect to the feelings and 
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sentiments of Wales. But, unfortu- 
nately for the Welsh Church, that policy 
had not been continued. At the acces- 
sion of the House of Brunswick that 
policy was departed from, and for a 
period of a century and a half there 
had not been a single Welsh Bishop in 
any of the sees of Wales. Could that 
condition of things have been possible 
but for the fact that the Church in 
Wales was connected with the State? 
There could be no doubt that what had 
rendered it possible for Englishmen 
to be appointed to the bishoprics and 
other high Church offices of Wales for 
a century and a half was the fact that 
the Church of England was connected 
with the State. Therefore the Church, 
so far from being improved and _ bene- 
fited by its connection with the State, 
was injuriously affected. The _ first 
objection made to the Bill was that it 
created a severence of the unity of 
the Church of England, and to sup- 
port that objection the right hon. 
Baronet the Member for West Bristol 
went so far as to deny the nationality of 
the Welsh people. He could assure the 
right hon. Gentleman that that kind of 
argument would not improve the position 
of the Church of Wales. In fact, senti- 
ments of that kind, entertained by 
Churchpeople, had gone a long way to 
destroy the influence of the Church in 
the Principality. And what had the 
right hon. Gentleman advanced in sup- 
port of the statement that there was no 
such thing as Welsh nationality? He 
had said it was contrary to history. But 
oneof the main arguments of the other side 
was that the Welsh Church had existed 
long before the English Church. And 
if that were so, surely it was due to the 
separate nationality of Wales? Wales 
was close to England, far closer to Eng- 
land than Ireland. There was no St. 
George’s Channel or any other channel 
between Wales and England; but, 
despite the fact that Wales was so close 
to England, the national sentiment 
was stronger in Wales than in any 
other portion of the United Kingdom. 
It was not so difficult for parts of the 
United Kingdom which lay far from 
England to preserve their nationality. 
The English were a very strong people, 
and unless the feeling of nationality 
was exceedingly strong it could not 
have been preserved in a country so 
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near to England as Wales was. Yet, 
with regard to language, national senti- 
ment, literature, and every badge of 
nationality that could be named, the 
feeling was far stronger in Wales than 
it was in Ireland or Scotland. 

*Sm MICHAEL HICKS- BEACH 
(Bristol, W.) : Does the hon. Member give 
up Monmouthshire ¢ 

*Mr. EVANS replied that he did not, 
because Monmouthshire was a Welsh 
county till the time of Henry VIII. It 
was claimed as an English county by 
the right hon. Gentleman, but Mon- 
mouthshire in feeling was Welsh, and 
not English, and desired to be allied 
with Wales in this matter. Did it 
not show the strength of the national 
feeling that, although this county had 
been annexed from Wales and joined 
to England, yet it still desired to 
remain Welsh? The biggest majority 
in any single-member constituency in 
Wales, or, indeed, in the United King- 
dom, in favour of this measure was from 
West Monmouthshire, where the pre- 
sent Member was returned by a 
majority of over 5,000. He thought 
the supporters of the Church in Wales 
would not be wise to continue the 
argument that there was no such 
thing as Welsh nationality. The fact 
was that if the Welsh Church had not 
joined the English Church, and had not 
been subjected to the See of Canterbury, 
it would have been much stronger than 
it was at the present day. The attention 
the Welsh Church had received from its 
foster-mother, the English Church, had 
almost smothered it. The next argu- 
ment against the Bill was that, if 
the Church was anti-national in old 
times, those times had changed, and 
that they had, since 1868, had Welsh- 
speaking Bishops. Yes; but they 
knew from experience that a Welsh- 
speaking Bishop was not necessarily a 
bishop who was actuated by national 
sentiments. He was not quite sure 
that one of the Welsh-speaking Bishops 
recently appointed was not as anti- 
national as any man they could find 
in the Principality. A third argument 
was that they had not got a religious 
census. But if they had a census, and 
showed they had a majority in favour 
of Disestablishment and Disendowment, 
would those who clamoured for an in- 
quisitorial census join in granting 
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Disestablishment? And he had to 
ask what majority would suffice, in 
the opinion of the Opposition, to de- 
clare the wishes of the people of the 
Principality in this matter? How was 
the census to be taken? Was it to be 
taken of Churchmen against Noncon- 
formists. Because, as had been pointed 
out by the hon. Member for South Edin- 
burgh, there were numbers of Church- 
men in Wales who were in favour of 
Disestablishment and Disendowment ; 
’ therefore, a census on that basis would 
not avail. But really the objection of 
the other side, that the House ought not 
to pass this measure because they had 
no census, was what the lawyers called a 
dilatory plea. What was the use of saying 
they had not got a census, unless, if they 
showed by means of a census that the vast 
majority were in favour of Disestab- 
lishment and Disendowment, gentle- 
men opposite were prepared to concede 
the right of the Welsh people to such a 
measure? The fourth argument was 
that, whether they had Disestablishment 
or not, Disendowment was wrong, because 
it would cripple and destroy the Church. 
The words made use of by the right hon. 
Member for West Bristol on this point 
the previous night were significant. He 
said :— 

‘*The theory of the Church is that there 
shall be a resident minister in every parish.”’ 
And the right hon. Gentleman went on 
to say (no doubt from his intimate know- 
ledge of the zeal of his Party in Wales) 
that— 

“this work would not be done if they relieved 
the Church of the duty required by law to main- 
tain a minister in every parish.” 

Why did the Church maintain a 
minister in every parish now! Was 
it out of desire for the good of the people, 
or because it was compelled by law to per- 
form that duty? He did not believe of 
the Church of England in Wales, or the 
Church of England in England either, 
that the Church would cease to be active 
in the performance of religious work 
when it ceased to be trammelled by the 
State, and he confessed he was rather 
astounded to hear, from such a champion 
of the Church as the right hon. Gentle- 
man, that, in his opinion, the work of 
the Church would not be done in Wales 
if they relieved it from the duty required 
of it by law to carry on its religious 
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functions. The last argument made 
against the Bill was that the Church 
was wakening up to the performance of 
her spiritual duty, and that she was 
active, increasing, and aggressive. He 
did not desire to wound the feelings of 
anyone, but he thought he could give a 
reason to account for the increased zeal 
and activity of the Church in this matter. 
He denied entirely that the Church had 
any more hold upon the Welsh nation 
now than it had 50 years ago. There 
was a greater bustling now, a greater 
publication of so-called facts and figures ; 
but where was the centre of activity! 
|It was not in the Principality itself—it 


was in No. 30, Parliament Street— 
the headquarters of the Church 
Defence Institution. Every one of 
the arguments used against the pass- 
ing of this measure were alleged 
in the case of the Irish Church. 
He had no _ hesitation in saying 


that the case of the Welsh people 
in favour of Disestablishment was 
much stronger than the case of the 
Irish people ever was. But there were 
two arguments urged against Disestab- 
lishment in Ireland which would not 
apply to the case of Wales at all. In 
the Debates on the Irish Church Bill, a 





good deal was said about the solemn 
| obligation entered into between the two 
countries by the Act of Union, that 
the Church should be one and _ in- 
| divisible. That did not apply here. 
,The second argument which applied 
| to Ireland, but which was not applicable 
to the Welsh Church, was the anti- 
_Romish argument. It was said, in regard 
to Ireland, that they must keep up 
a Protestant establishment, or otherwise 
they would have that country subjugated 
to the yoke of Rome. The right hon. 
Member for Bristol, last night, admitted 
that the Irish Church had been benefited 
by Disestablishment and Disendowment. 

*Sir MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH : 
No, no. 

*Mr. 8. T. EVANS: At any rate the 
right hon. Gentleman admitted that the 
Irish Church had derived somead vantages 
from Disestablishment and Disendow- 
ment. What were the advantages? He 
said it had obtained freedom from inter- 
ference by others outside the Church. 
Would not that be an advantage in 
Wales? Was not that a strong argu- 
ment in favour of Disestablishment ? 
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The second advantage was, that by Dis- 
establishment and Disendowment they 
had introduced the laity element into 
the Church, which had given increased 
strength and vigour to it. That would 
apply equally to the case of Wales. 
The right hon. Gentleman might fairly 
have gone further, for there was no 
question at all that the Irish Church had 
improved since its Disestablishment and 
Disendowment in 1868. He found that 
the voluntary contributions received by 
the representative body since 1869, 
averaged £174,000 per annum, and that 
the total of the voluntary contributions 
received since 1869 to the present day 
reached the immense sum of £4,376,197. 
That surely showed some activity in the 
Disestablished Church. Again, in 1893, 
the income of the Irish Church exceeded 
the expenditure by £66,128. He had 
referred and met the arguments most 
often made against the Bill, but the real 
reasons why the opposition to the passing 
of this measure into law was so 
strenuous on the other side of the 
House, were divulged by the right hon. 
Baronet in one portion of his speech. In 
the first place, the right hon. Gentleman 
said they would cripple the Church by 
taking its Endowments away. That, for 
the purpose of brevity, he might refer 
to as the loaves-and-fishes reason. The 
second real reason was a political one. The 
right hon. Gentleman told them that a 
prediction had been made in the time of 
the Irish Church Debates that the revo- 
lution which commenced with the Church 
would go on to the Land and Home Rule, 
and, said the right hon. Gentleman, “the 
revolution had gone on to the Land and 
to Home Rule.” Then were they to 
understand that the right hon. Baronet 
desired the continued connection between 
the Church and State in Wales in order 
to keep back reforms upon the land 
question, and in order to keep back, if 
Wales desired it, the boon of self-gov- 
ernment? Were these the reasons? If 
they were, then it appeared that the 
State connection was desired, not for 
the sake of religion, not upon spiritual 
groands at all, but for political reasons, 
to stave off land reforms and reforms in 
local government. He would very briefly 
go through some of the reasons why they 
who supported the Bill contended that it 
ought to be passed. First of all, he 
affirmed, as one of the representatives of 
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the Welsh people, that their motives 
for their strong desire for the Disestab- 
lishment and Disendowment of the 
Church were not the mean motives 
attributed to them by the other side. 
They desired that there should be abso- 
lute freedom in the matter of religion, 
and absolute religious equality in the 
eye of the law. The hon. Member who 
last addressed the House said the fact 
that 31 Members from Wales were in 
favour of the measure was not an 
argument that ought to be acceded to. 
They had heard in the course of this 
Debate that the Welsh Members were 
not elected on the question of Disestab- 
lishment. He should like to know, then, 
upon what they were elected? He 
thought it worth while to read to the 
House again what Lord Salisbury wrote in 
the Vational Review for November 1892. 
Of course, his lordship then cesired to 
prove that Wales was not in favour of 
Home Rule, and he wrote— 

**It is notorious that the Welsh voted for 
Radical Candidates, not for their love of Home 
Rule, but for their aversion towards the Welsh 
Church.”’ 

That was the opinion of Lord Salisbury 
as to the question upon which the Welsh 
representatives were returned to Parlia- 
ment. Elaborate figures on this subject 
had been prepared by the Bishop of 
St. Asaph. They had heard a great 
deal about episcopal logic, and episcopal 
arithmetic was also very extraordinary 





arithmetic. He would give the House 
|a@ specimen of how the Bishop dealt 
with this matter. He told them that 
during the last General Election the 
jnumber of Liberals who voted for 
| Gladstonian candidates, and who, there- 
'fore, voted in favour of Disestablish- 
ment and Disendowment, was 145,818 ; 
that the number who voted in favour 
of the Unionist candidates — (where 
there was no contest, the figures at 
the previous election being taken) — 
was 86,883; and he made out, there- 
fore, that the majority of electors in 
Wales, in favour of Disestablishment 
was only 58,935. Out of the total 
electorate of Wales that was, he 
thought, a tolerably large and satis- 
factory majority. But the majority 
was very much more than that. The 
Bishop assumed that all the Unionist 
candidates, and all those who voted for 





them at the last election, were against 
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But that was not the fact. It wasa 
very significant thing that in most of the 
election addresses of the Unionist candi- 
dates at the General Election of 1892 
there was an ominous silence on the 
question of the Welsh Church. It might 
be said, therefore, that the question 
was not before the constituencies. But 
it was. There was not a Liberal candi- 
date who did not put it in the forefront 
of his programme. Not only were many 
of the Unionist addresses silent ; some 
of them actually expressed themselves 
to be favourable to Disestablishment. 
Those who expressed themselves in favour 
of Disestablishment were Mr. Morgan 
Lloyd in Anglesey, Mr. William Jones 
in Cardiganshire, Sir J. J. Jenkins in 
Carmarthen, Captain Davies in Carmar- 
thenshire, Mr. Humphreys in the Eifion 
Division of Carnarvon, Mr. Owen in 
Merioneth, and Mr. Monger in Swansea 
District. In Flintshire Sir Robert 
Cunliffe, the Unionist candidate, could 
not make up his mind; but he 
thought it to his advantage to say 
that he would not vote against Dis- 
establishment. Accordingly, upon a 
question that had been boiling in Wales 
for the last quarter of a century, he said 
he was going to be neutral. The total 
number of votes recorded for the Unionist 
candidates who declared in favour 
of Disestablishment was 17,378, and 
according to the Bishop’s method that 
number must be deducted from the 
86,883 and added to the other side. 
If they did the result would be 
that instead of a majority of 58,935 
they had a majority of 93,691. Who 
were the candidates who were silent on 
the subject? In Cardiff there was Mr. 
Gunn, in Denbigh there was Mr. Kenyon. 
Where was the hon. Member? He used 
to be the champion of the Welsh Church 
in the House, but his voice has not been 
heard in this Debate. In Denbighshire 
there was Sir Watkin Wynn, in East Gla- 
morganshire Mr. Lewis, in South 
Glamorganshire Sir Morgan Morgan, in 
Montgomeryshire Captain Mytton, in 
Pembroke Boroughs General Laurie, 
in Pembrokeshire Sir C. Phillips, in 
Radnorshire Mr. Bradney, and in Swan- 
sea Sir John Llewelyn. [An hon. Mem- 
BER: “He was against Disestablish- 
ment.”] I know he was, but why did he 
not say in his address that he was against 
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it? What was significant was that when 
Unionists and Conservatives wished to 
catch votes theytook care to exclude from 
their addresses their objection to Disestab- 
lishment, because if they put it in the 
people would not voteforthem. There were 
seven Unionist and Conservative candi- 
dates actually in favour of Disestablish- 
ment and Disendowment; 10 of them 
were silent in their addresses, only seven 
said anything against it, and one was 
neutral. What, then, became of the 
Bishop of St. Asaph’s figures when ap- 
plied to the electoral! statistical argument 
in defence of the Church. In. his book 
the Bishop says that 53 per cent. of the 
electorate had not voted for Disestablish- 
ment candidates. Will it be believed 
that in this percentage he has included 
thousands of duplicate votes, and has 
reckoned all those persons who had re- 
moved, and even all persons on the 
registers who had died! A census had 
been asked for in order to reckon as sup- 
porters of the Establishment “ those re- 
spectable people who did not attend the 
Church or accept its ordinances.” Surely, 
the only fair test was the test of Church 
membership. And uponthis question they 
had figures given by the authorities of the 
of the Church of England themselves. 
According tothe “Official Year Book” for 
1894, the number of estimated communi- 
cants in the four dioceses of Wales was 
120,477 or only 6°6 per cent. of the whole 
population. Had theChurchaclaim onthe 
numerical ground to call itself a National 
Church when it estimated the number of 
its communicants at one out of every 15 
of the population? It may be safely 
assumed that at the present juncture 
the number is not under-estimated in the 
Church Year Book. Taking the adherent 
argument, and applying the same multi- 
plication table as that used by the 
Bishop of St. Asaph with regard to 
Nonconformists, they found that the 
number of adherents of the Church of 
England was 265,050, or 14 per cent. of 
the population—one person out of every 
seven. Much was made of the argu- 
ment that in populous places, where the 
Church was to some extent a voluntary 
Church, she was increasing and improv- 
ing. Look at Llandaff, which comprises 
the two most populous counties in the 
Principality, Glamorganshire and Mon- 
mouthshire. The number of communi- 
cants in the diocese was 41,407, or 5:2 
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per cent. of the population, and the, per cent.; and Wesleyans, 37 per cent. 
number of adherents was 82,814, or 11 | Was that a record of Nonconformist 
per cent. The number of communicants, —— If the Church could 
according to the most recent returns, in| show better progress than was proved 
the four great Nonconformist bodies in| by those figures, he would be glad 
Wales, was 399,662, or 22:4 per cent. of to hear of it from some hon. Gentle- 
the population. It therefore came to man opposite. It was a significant 
this, that of the communicants both of fact that not a single Member from 





the Church and of these four great de-| 


the Principality had yet spoken in 


nominations, the Church had 22-7 per this Debate against the Bill. Hon. and 


cent. and the Nonconformists 77-3 per 


cent. There was another test of whether | 


or not the Church from a numerical 
point of view could claim to be a national 
Church. That was the test of church 
accommodation. If a Church had not 
accommodation for the people, surely it 
could not call itself the Church of the 
people. What was the sitting accommo- 
dation of the Church of England in 
Wales, reckoning parish churches and 


chapels of ease? According to the’ 


“‘Official Year Book,” the Church accom- 
modation in the diocese of Bangor 
was 18,707, or 27 per cent. of the popu- 
lation of the diocese ; in the diocese of 
Llandaff it was 110,474, or 13 per cent. 
of the population ; in the diocese of St. 
Asaph it was 79,343, or 29 per cent. ; 
and in St. Davids it was 119,253, or 24 
per cent. Thus the total accommoda- 
tion in the churches and chapels of ease 
in the four dioceses was only 367,776, or 
a little over 20 per cent. of the population. 
Could they upon that ground say that 
the Church was a national Church. These 
figures were absolutely incontrovertible. 
No arithmetic, even of a_ Bishop. 
could change their effect. It was a 
significant fact that whereas, taking the 
number of communicants, the proportion 
of the Church to Nonconformists was 22 to 
77 in 1894, according to the official census 
of 185i the proportion of Church atten- 
dants then was 21 to 78, or practically 
the same. Surely, that was some evi- 
dence that there was not such an in- 
crease as was attempted to be made 
out in the proportion of members of 
the Church of England. Hon. Members 
opposite were fond of saying that Non- 
conformity was going back. That is not 
true. Nonconformity was stronger to- 


day than it ever had been. Taking the | 


last 22 years there had been an increase 

as follows in the number of communi- 

cants in the four Nonconformist denomi- 

nations :—Baptists, 54 per cent. ; Metho- 

dists, 46 per cent.; Independents, 40) 
Mr. S. T. Evans. 


right hon. Gentlemen did not get their 
information from Wales, but in a book, 
which was published by the Bishop of 
St. Asaph, and which the opponents of 
the Bill were fond of referring to. Non- 
conformity in Wales was described in 
that book as “a fitful and feverish 
parenthesis in the religious life of 
Wales.” Were the figures which he had 
quoted indicative of “a _ fitful and 


| feverish parenthesis ?” If so, all he could 


say was that the fit was tolerably long, 
and the fever was tolerably strong. 
But, referring to the number of chapels 
in Wales, in order further to test that 
statement of the Bishop, he found the 
following extraordinary figures: In 1775, 
there were in Wales 171 chapels; in 1816, 
there were 993; in 1861, the number 
had increased to 2,927 ; and in 1892, it 
had further increased to no less than 
4,262. All those chapels had been 
erected voluntarily by the Welsh people 
themselves and by their forefathers. 
Were hon. Members opposite afraid, in 
face of those figures, to trust the people 
of Wales to take care of their own 
spiritual needs? He must pass very 
lightly over the question of Disendow- 
ment, because he was afraid of tres- 


| passing too long upon the attention of 
'the House, to which he was indebted for 


the patient attention it had given to 
him. One thing he observed, and that 
was, that surely in these days nobody 
would propose Disestablishment with- 
out Disendowment. In the proposed 
referendum to Scotland the two parts 
were not separated ; neither were they 
separated in the case of Ireland. Uponthe 
principle of Disendowment, there could, 
in his view, be no two opinions. If the 
Church was to be Disestablished, it must 
also be Disendowed. Hon. Members had 
a perfect right, of course, to get from the 
Government the best terms they could. 
The right hon. Gentleman, the Member 
for West Bristol (Sir M. Hicks-Beach), 
had said that the provisions in the Bill in 
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regard to Disendowment were “mean.” | 
This he entirely denied. He and his 
friends held that, not only were those 
provisions not mean, but they were very | 
generous, and he thought that the Church | 
would do well to accept such a scheme | 
as that propounded by the Bill, because | 
better terms would never be obtained. | 
The right hon. Gentleman went into 
figures to show what he called the mean- | 
ness of the scheme now put forward. 
He complained that it did not allow any 
commutation. Ireland had taught them 
better than to do that. Did they want 
to see a flight of curates crossing Offa’s 
Dyke? He quite thought that when a 
man did the work he was entitled to the 
benefits ; but, if he did not do the work, 
or get some one else to do it, what right 
had he to commute! While men per- 
formed the duties attaching to their life 
interests, they were entitled to the bene- 
fits, and the Bill provided a too generous 
scheme for persons desiring to go from 
one post to another ; but, if a clergyman 
wanted to go from one place to another, 
or to be made a Bishop, he failed to 
see why he should receive any portion 
of his life interest at all. The 
Bill, however, allowed him to do so, 
and to apply to such a _ provision 
the term “mean” was absurd. The 
right hon. Gentleman said that the 
treatment of the curates was also mean ; 
but he said that the meanest provisions 
of all were those in reference to the 
cathedrals and churchyards of Wales. 
The right hon. Gentleman said that in 
the churchyards the members of the 
Church of England had what was once 
nearest and dearest to them. He would 
be the first to recognise any senti- 
ment of that kind. But in many places 
in Wales, the only burial ground was the 
parish churchyard, and Nonconformists 
had, in those burial grounds, those who 
were once nearest and dearest to them. 
Nonconformists had been for generations 
in an undoubted majority in Wales, and 
had, therefore, in many of those burial 
grounds a larger number of those who 
had been nearest and dearest to them 
and their families than Churchmen had. 
It was not pro to desecrate them. 
God forbid! All that they contended 
for was, that in those public burial 
grounds, all ought the have an equal 


interest, without reference to their par-' 
It was! 


ticular form of religious belief. 
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trifling for the right hon. Gentleman to 
say that such a provision was the mean- 
est in the whole scheme of Disendow- 
ment contained in the Bill. He wished 
to say a few words as to the secularisa- 
tion of the property, and setting free of 
revenues. He would not use his own 
words, but would quote words of an 
eminent Churchman which he thought 
were both apposite and eloquent. They 
were to be found in— 


**Lomparp Srreer wy Lenr.—A Sermon by 
the Rev. R. L. Ottley, Principal of Pusey 
House, Oxford, on Tue Ernics or Prorerry.’’’ 


|and were as follows :— 


“There are works distinctively religious as 
well as social. For example, the care of the 
sick, and dying, and the afflicted is a religious 
work. Hospital, homes for incurables, etc., 
owe their origin to the Christian spirit, and 
few services are more Christlike than the 
founding of dispensaries and convalescent 
homes, or the endowment of parish nurses to 
visit and tend the poor in their own homes.”’ 


Would not everyone agree with those 
words? They might have been spoken 
with reference to the schedule to this 
very Bill. No one could say, with any 
propriety of language that the applica- 
tion of funds to such purposes as were 
there mentioned was an application to 
non-religion purposes. The Church of 
England had had many opportunities. 
He hoped she would, even now, learn a 
lesson from the case of Wales. He ap- 
pealed to hon. and right hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, and assured them that so far 
as the non-conformists of Wales were 
concerned, they desired to see an end 
to all this strife, bitterness, and con- 
troversy. He hoped that the Church 
would learn the lesson that her very 
failure in Wales was due to her estab- 
lishment. She had had her opportunities 
as an Established Church. Once, she 
appealed to the people of Wales: she 
had ceased to appeal to them now. She 
had failed to embrace the opportunities 
which had been offered to her as an 
Established Church. She would have, 
as soon as this Bill passed, an oppor- 
tunity of becoming a free Church, not 
leaning on the secular arm, and not 
relying on the broken reed of political 
privileges. Let her join in putting an 
end to all the strife and controversy, 
and as a free Church, untrammeled and 
unfettered, go forward, hand-in-hand, 
with all other religious agencies in the 
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Principality to promote the highest and 
noblest interests of the nation. 

*Mr. HENRY MATTHEWS (Bir- 
mingham, E.) said, that the hon. Mem- 
ber had approached the subject in a very 
becoming manner. He trusted that the 
House would listen to him while, from 
a somewhat different point of view he, a 
dissenter also from the Established 
Church, explained the reasons why he 
agreed with the bulk of his Friends on 
that side of the House in opposing the 
Bill. He did not think that any advan- 
tage was to be gained by entering into 
any long inquiry as to the legal or 
moral right of Parliament to entertain 
such questions as this. The legal right 
was beyond question, and precedents in 





support of it were numerous. He should | 


not be inclined to accept that of the 
Trish Church if it stood alone, for 
the case of that Church and the case of 
the Established Church in Wales differed 
enormously. He would not labour the 


point. It had been established by the | 


ight hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Midlothian, with a force that he could 
not attempt to follow. But while con- 
ceding to the Home Secretary that there 


was abundant precedent for the inter- | 


ference of Parliament, the question still 
remained whether that interference was 
wise and just in the particular case ; and 


when they were dealing with the Church | 


of England, which certainly had a pro- 
longed life and an illustrious past behind 
it, and which certainly had a great hold 
on the affections of large numbers of 
people throughout this country, a much 
stronger case must be made out than 
when they were dealing with any other 
institution. 


endowment ; and each ought to be ap- 
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The Bill contained two) 
distinct parts: Disestablishment and Dis- 
| were not subjected to any of these chains 
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from citizenship of all those who did not 
profess to follow a particular religion. 
That ideal had long since ceased to exist. 
There was a time when entrance into 
Parliament, the right to hold any office 
in the State, the possession of municipal 
rights, marriage, burial, and all that 
appertained to public grants to schools, 
and the social and civil life of the com- 
munity was the exclusive patronage and 
property of the Established Church. 
That state of things was long ago felt 
to be totally inconsistent with the re- 
ligious condition of the country. He 
agreed that Establishment in that sense 
had long been gone. The Home Secre- 
tary asked what Establishment meant, 
and on his own showing Establishment 
inflicted no grievance and no injury on 
anyone. Let him develop that for a 
moment. What did Establishment con- 
sist in? In the first place, in the 
supremacy of the Crown, in the appoint- 
ment of Bishops, in the assembling and 
dissolving of Convocation, the control of 
the Crown over every Canon that Con- 
vocation might pass, and the interference 


‘of Parliament. This latter followed on 


the supremacy of the Crown. Said the 
Home Secretary, these were all chains 


‘and fetters which were injurious to the 
'Church of England, they put her under 


the heel and control of latitudinarian 
Ministers, and of a Parliament filled 
with men of all religions and no religion 
at all. If he were a member of the 
Church of England he thought he should 
take that view, but it was for every man 
to choose. There were many members 
of the Church of England who viewed 
this secular control as a great privilege 
and a great advantage. But Dissenters 


proached in a different spirit, standing | and fetters. They were free to carry on 


as they did on different grounds. The | 


their public worship in any way they 


picture presented by the Home Secretary | ' pleased, and according as their conscience 
of the former condition of Establishment | dictated, uncontrolled and unhampered 


in the English Church and of its present | by those fetters. 


condition was accurate in the main. He 
differed from the Home Secretary in 
this regard upon only one or two minute 
points, which he would presently 
mention. It was perfectly true that the 
old ideal of State and Church, which 
he confessed was, in his opinion, the 
best ideal, had long been abandoned 
and given up in this country. 
There was no question now of exclusion 


Mr. S. 7. Evans. 





The second point put 
by the Home Secretary was, that there 
were Bishops in the House of Lords. 
He thought that was only an incident 
of Establishment. They refused to 
allow clergymen to sit in the House of 
Commons, and the views of the Church 
could be heard only in the House of 
Lords. The hon. Member who has just 
sat down viewed this as a nuisance and 
an evil that the Bishops should sit in 
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the House of Lords, and that their con- 
duct there had been wrong. He did not 
agree with him. He thought it a valuable 
thing that the Church should be repre- 
sented in the House of Lords. He 
should not object to seeing all the 
religious sects represented in the House 
of Lords, for by that system of levelling 
up they would get rid of the difficulty. 
But that the presence of the Bishops 
was a grievance to Dissenters he could 
not admit for a moment, and on that 
und there was no argument in favour 
of Disestablishment. As to coercive 
jurisdiction, it did not affect Dissenters. 
It affected no one but the clergy. It | 
was not a grievance to any layman, as the | 
jurisdiction of the Ecclesiastical Courts | 
did not touch any one but the clergy. | 
To take away this coercive jurisdiction | 
would deprive the Church of an advan-| 
tage, if they liked, which she had for 
many years but which had done no in- 
justice to those outside the Church. 
“ Oh, but” said the Home Secretary, 
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enforced on them, perhaps, by custom and 
religious conviction, but coming from 
their own private resources and assuming 
the nature of a grant. That grant con- 
stituted property, and it carried with it 
a legal remedy. The conclusion, there- 
fore, was, that there was no grievance 
arising out of it. All the circumstances 
led him to oppose the proposal of the 
Government, but when he considered 
the manner in which Disestablishment 
was to be carried out by the Bill his 
opposition became stronger. It was 
proposed to make the Church of Wales 
distinct from the Church of England. 
Her Majesty would no longer be the 
head of the Church of Wales. It would 
be governed by a strange body, consist- 
ing of clergy and laity. Then it would 
no longer be the Church of England ; it 
would be a completely different Church. 
It was a new Church, as distinct from the 
Church of England as possible. They did 
not know how the majority of the laity 


‘at this general council was to be got at. 


They had the nominations of Bishops in 


ae 


this Bill substitutes for the coercive jurisdic- | 
tion of the Ecclesiastical Courts the jurisdiction 
of the ordinary Courts of the Realm.” 


No one who followed the working of the 
Ecclesiastical Courts could avoid seeing 
how idle that idea was. Anyone who! 
remembered the Gorham case and the 
Liddell case, and similar cases, would feel 
how difficult and complex the points that 
were raised were, and what a peculiar 
kind of learning was required to deal 
with them. What was the meaning of 
contractual jurisdiction? It meant 
that if a particular clergyman had gone 
against his contractual obligations the 
question must be tried by a jury. If 
a case of that kind were to go to a jury, 
perhaps of Dissenters, upon some point 
of doctrine, would that be satisfactory to 
the Church? ‘Would it be conducive to 
that kind of discipline which the Chureh 
had hitherto been able to enforce? He 





their hands and could appoint to bene- 
fices ; in fact, the whole Church in Wales 


_would be handed over to a new body, 
and Her Majesty would no longer be at 
| the head of that portion of the Church 


of England. There was one most whim- 
sical provision in the Bill which he did 
not understand. That was the provision 
that the Archbishop of Canterbury was 
not to be bound by this general council 
without his consent. He really should 
like to know what this meant? Accord- 
ing to the Bill this new Disestablished 
Church was started with a contractual 
but not a legal appeal to the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. The first thing the 
general council would do would probably 
be to do away with that appeal. Sup- 
posing the Archbishop said: “ I do not 
consent ;” what would be the result? 
Did his contractual appeal remain, or was 
it gone? There seemed to him to be objec- 


entirely disagreed that it would, and he! tions to the Disestablishment part of this 
did not say that without some experi-| Bill which he confessed he could not get 
ence. He thought if these cases were|over. He turned now to Disendowment. 
raised before a Welsh jury they would | Here, again, he would strive to use no 
get a short shrift. He could not agree | words that could offend the most delicate 
with the Home Secretary that the legal | susceptibility. He would not talk about 





remedy for tithe was an _ incident 
of Establishment. Tithes had pre-| 
ceded Establishment. Tithe was the) 
grant of individuals to the Church, | 


* } 
made out of their own resources, | 


sacrilege. There were abundant prece- 
dents in our history for Parliament in- 
terfering with the property of the Church. 
There were few things to which they 
could look back with more humiliation 
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than to those incidents between the 
reigns of Henry VIII. and Elizabeth, 
when Parliament chopped and changed, 
and apparently both the great bulk of 
the laity and the clergy changed with 
them. If they compared the times of 
Henry VII. with those of Charles IT. it 
would be found that funds given to one 
body were, after a time, and in the course 
of changing fortune, devoted t »thesupport 
of another creed. But even in Church 
matters he supposed that there was 
something like prescription; and the 
Church had now been in the long enjoy- 
ment of those endownments. He 
would not conceive that Parliament 
was justified in dealing with property 
of that kind except on grounds 
stronger and better than those which 
induced Parliament to deal with the 
property of the private individual. There 
was certainly not less sacredness in this 
property, which was devoted to religious 
and sacred uses ; and it ought to be not 
less guarded and watched over by Par- 
liament than the property of the private 
individual. In the case of the private 
individual Parliament would not take 
his property without giving him adequate 
compensation, nor unless a case were 
made out of some overwhelming public 
mischief that was caused by the property 
in his hands, or some overwhelming 
public benefit that was to be secured by 
taking his property. Could it be said 
that in the case of the Welsh Church 
either of these circumstances had been 
made out? Was there any overwhelm- 
ing public mischief resulting from the 
present benefices in Wales? He noticed 
that in the return these were very small. 
A benefice of £400 a year was a rare 
exception ; and as for the purposes to 
which that property was devoted every 
one agreed they were good and even 
sacred purposes. He was aware that 
hon. Members said they were purposes 
which were limited in their scope, and 
were applied to too small a number of 
the population of Wales. He was aware 
of that, but he maintained that there 
was no public mischief which could be 
traced directly the possession of property 
by the Church. That reason for diverting 
the property therefore seemed to him to 
fail. As for the public benefit, he would 
not waste time in examining the pur- 
poses to which it was proposed to devote 
the money according to the Bill. But 


Mr. Henry Mattherrs. 
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he might ask whether anyone would 
venture to vote for a measure to take 
away the property of a private individual 
without compensation in order to found 
a parish hall or a parish museum? Were 
those purposes which would justify an 
interference with the property of a 
private individual, however obnoxious he 
might be? The Government could not 
find an example of such action being 
taken without compensation, in the 
whole range of their Legislation. It 
was said there was compensation and 
that the Bill saved existing interests. 
The Home secretary made a strong point 
to this effect, that the Church had no 
property of her own ; that the whole of 
her property belonged in reality either to 
the Bishops, the Chapters, or individual 
beneficiaries. That was legally and 
technically true; but in answer to the 
point he submitted that it was a miser- 
able technical quibble. Was it not 
manifest that the Church had this 
interest in the Endowments, that she 
had secured by law, that there shall be 
attached to her benefices, a perpetual 
succession of men who were her ministers, 
who belonged to her ranks, and kept 
alive her doctrine and her faith? That 
was a strong and living interest enough 
to deserve the attention of Parliament. 
The Government had even gone farther 
in this Bill. They had aimed what 
seemed to him to be a malignant blow at 
the Church, when they had forbidden the 
system of commutation. They had pre- 
vented the Established Church from 
acquiring a fund through the zeal and 
the self-sacrifice of her own servants ; 
they had been forbidden to provide any 
fund of which they might avail them- 
selves in the future. Indeed, the 
Government had arranged this scheme of 
Disendowment on principles so capricious 
that, apart from other grounds, he should 
be unable to assent to it. The Churches 
and the parsonages were to go to the 
Disestablished Church, but not the 
cathedrals. By what method did they 
draw this distinction? Were not both 
meant for the same service, and was not 
the existence of both equally due to the 
contributions of the members of the 
Established Church? But the cathedrals 
were to be handed over to commissioners, 
who were not even to be members of the 
Church, and who were at perfect liberty 
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to dispose of them for any secular pur- 
pose they thought fit, in addition to the 
purpose of worship according to the rites 
of the Church of England if requested. 
The Government admitted that the 
private benefactions since 1703, were to 
remain with the Disestablished Church : 
but that everything before that date was 
to be taken. What rational explanation 
of that distinction had been given by 
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for the purpose of abolishing it ; but its 
property remained national always, for the 
purpose of diversion. The right hon. 
Gentleman read a most interesting 

from Giraldus Cambriensis, 
showing how the Welsh chiefs had 
written to Pope Innocent III. to ask 
him to save them from the rapacious 
Norman Bishops. But this was going a 





long way back for an indictment against 
the National Church in Wales. He 


the Home Secretary or by anyone | 
else? In principle it was said that/ could quote most harrowing passages 
what had been given by a private person | about the making of the New Forest by 
out of his resources, ought to go to the | William the Conqueror, but he did not 
Disestablished Churchif given since 1703. | suppose that the House would: listen to 
On what ground did they not include| them as an argument for the Disestab- 
tithe? Was tithe not contributed out) lishment of the Queen of England. 
of private resources? Did the per-| Then the right hon. Gentleman boldly 
petuity of tithe make it less a private jumped over seven or eight centuries and 
donation or a private contribution to the came to the English Bishops who would 
Church? Surely not; a rent charge! not ordain itinerant preachers. He be- 
would be as private and as perpetual as lieved that they could not have done so 
tithe was itself. Legal remedies which | | without violating the Rubrics and dis- 
had been provided in respect of tithe did | cipline of their Church. But, be that as 
not make it less private; and, in his|it might, it was hardly so monstrous a 
judgment, there were no circumstances | thing that it turned the Church into an 
which took tithe out of the list of} alien and denationalised Church. When 
private benefactions. But the line was) he came to the present state of the 
to be drawn at 1703, which was the| Church, the Home Secretary admitted 








year of Queen Anne’s Bounty. 
thought the Government had been ill- 
advised in calling up the memory of Queen 
Anne in this matter ; but the Home Secre- 
tary adhered to the date of 1703 because 
it only then became possible (he said) to 
invest in land for ecclesiastical purposes. 
With all respect to the Home Secretary, 
that was a total misrepresentation of the 
fact. All that the Act of Queen Anne 
did was to dispense with the licence in 
mortmain if the lands were assigned to 
the Governors of Queen Anne’s Bounty. 
It did not benefit any other Ecclesiastical 
Corporation in the country. These were 
blots in this scheme of Disendowments 
independently of those which must attach 
to any such scheme. And the reasons 
in favour of this Bill had failed to satisfy 
him. The Home Secretary put in the 
forefront of his reasons for the Bill, that 
the Welsh Church was denationalised 
and had become an alien Church. He 
admitted that it had, in the first instance, 
= ng from the genius and faith of the 

elsh people ; but he said that it had 
been laid hold of by English authorities, 
and by men who had no interest in 
Wales. The right hon. Gentleman in- 
sisted that the Church was denationalised 
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He | 


that it was not open to censure. It was 
| full of men who spoke the language of 
: 

the country and who were zealous in the 
'discharge of their duties. It certainly 
was not burdened with pluralists or with 
swollen and bloated emoluments. But it 
}was urged that the Church was the 
|Church of a minority. To him that 
question seemed to be a little in 
doubt still. He did not doubt that 
the Nonconformists in Wales were more 
numerous than the members of the 
Church of England, but how much they 
were more numerous was extremely 
doubtful. The Home Secretary quoted 
figures as to the number of communicants 
and children at the Sunday schools ; but 
he carefully avoided any figures which 
told in the opposite direction. The child- 
ren of some parents might not be sent 
to Sunday school with the regularity 
which was desirable ; but marriage was 
something common to all denominations, 
and the marriages in the Established 
Church were 46,000 as compared with 
33,000 in the Noncomformist denomina- 
tions. Of course, on this question, 
everyone must be guessing, because 
hon. Gentlemen opposite refused to have 
a religious census. But, at any rate, 
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the Church of England had more adher- 
ents than anyone of the several Non- 
conformists denominations ; and if they 
were less numerous than all the Noncom- 
formists put together, they were not very 
much less numerous. For he noticed 
that the total number of adherents 
claimed by the Nonconformists bodies 
themselves was less than half of the total 
population ; and, therefore, though he 
did not claim all of the remaining half 
as belonging to the Church, yet it was 
probable that that was not very much 
above the mark. But it was not suffi- 
cient to say that the Church was in a 
minority. It was a substantial minority 
at any rate ; and it was in possession of 
an old and venerable title. When before 
had the House of Commons been asked 
to declare that the property of the 
minority was to be at the mercy of 
the majority? The owners of land 
and capital were in a minority, and 
no doubt the “have nots,” who were 
in a majority, would like to have their 
property ; but he had never heard that 
that was sufficient ground for dispossess- 
ing the minority. There was another 
argument which the Home Secretary, to 
his credit, did not use, but which was 
put forward by the Prime Minister and 
the President of the Board of Trade. It 
was, that poverty was a good thing for 
the Church, and that, therefore, the 
Government were, by this Bill, conferring 
a blessing in disguise. Lord Rosebery 
had not shrunk from telling an audience 
in Wales that the spiritual essence of the 
Church was produced by poverty ; that it 
was produced in the mangerand in the car- 
penter’s shop. That was a very mean 
and unworthy argument. Lord Rosebery 
forgot to say that in primitive times 
poverty and humbleness were the lot, not 
only of the Christian Minister and the 
Church, but of the laity as well; and 
that a Christian of unbounded pos- 
sessions would have been an impossibility 
in those days. But when Christianity 
emerged from those primitive times, and 
came to embrace the rich as well as the 
poor, then Christians increased their 
gifts to the temple, and did not stint the 
labourer’s hire; and the Church grew 
rich with, and by the laity. This argu- 
ment of the Prime Minister was really 
extremely mean. Al] modern experience 
led to the conclusion that a moderate 
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Endowment to the clergy was, if not in- 
dispensable, a most important condition 
to the independent and fearless discharge 
of their highest duties. If he wanted 
proof of that he should turn to the his- 
tory of one of the noblest of the voluntary 
Churches, the Roman Catholic Church 
in Ireland—a Church rich in examples 
of perseverence under the bitterest per- 
secutions and the greatest difficulties, but 
the devoted clergy of which, dependent 
on their flocks as they were, had been 
dragged after them. [ Nationalist inter- 
ruption, and cries of “Dungarvan!” from 
Mr. Swirr MacNertt.}] The President 
of the Board of Trade had repeated 
the argument that poverty was a 
good thing for the Church. Lord 
Rosebery, referring to the Church 
in Wales, said, “See the spiritual 
benefit we shall confer upon her.” 
Were the Government and their sup- 
porters prepared to apply that sauce 
to the Church of England in Eng- 
land! Were they prepared to apply the 
same stimulant to the Dissenting bodies ? 
If poverty was such a good thing for 
reanimating and blowing up ‘to fever 
heat the zeal of a Christian clergy, would 
they serve the same sauce to every 
religious establishment in the country ! 
The truth was, the real reason for this 
Bill, was that there were 31 Welsh votes 
to be given to the Government. He 
admitted that the majority of the electors 
of Wales were in favour of this measure, 
but that was a recent majority. It was 
not many years ago that the majority 
was the other way. He had not the 
exact figures at hand, but less than 25 
ears ago he believed that only nine 
Welsh Members supported a Resolution 
to the same effect as this Bill. The 
change, therefore, was so recent that it 
ought not to influence their decision. 
Moreover, he was clearly of opinion that 
this was not solely a Welsh question. 
The wishes and desires of the Welsh 
people should be listened to, but he 
denied that they ought to be decisive. 
The proposition that Wales was a nation 
which was entitled to receive separate 
treatment, and ought to receive separate 
treatment, he challenged. The Welsh 
were a distinct race, and one of 
several races which constituted our 
joint national life. If they admitted 
there was a Welsh nation entitled to 
deal piecemeal with the Church, how 
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could they refuse to admit that that 
nation was entitled to deal piecemeal 
with the Constitution? How many of 
the 31 Welsh Members who now sup- 
ported the Government were in favour 
of Home Rule for Wales? All of them, 
no doubt. Therefore, if their demand 
were to be decisive upon one point it 
must be equally decisive on the other. 
That was, he confessed, one of the 
grounds upon which he should most 
certainly vote against the Second Read- 
ing of this Bill. He looked upon it as a 
Bill that undermined the national unity 
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constituencies and Welsh Members in 
the demand for the Disestablishment and 
Disendowment of the Welsh Church. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for West Bristol, said— 

‘**T should like to ask the Home Secretary to 
ut himself in the place of those millions of 
tnglish men and women who believe that Dis- 

establishment is a wrong to the State, and that 
Disendowment is a wicked plunder of the 
Church. Let him think how they feel about 
this question.”’ 
What he would say was— 

** Let the right hon. Gentleman and hon. 
Gentlemen opposite put themselves in the place 


of the kingdom, and disturbed perfectly | of the millions of Englishmen, Welshmen, and 
legitimate interests without any adequate Scotchmen who think that the Establishment of 
cause and for the sake of the Party the Church by the State is a wrong to religion, 


a “ £ the G. t and that the Endowment of the Church, the 
exigencies Of the \rovernment. Church of the minority, or, at any rate, of a 


Tae SECRETARY ror SCOTLAND | part of the Nation, with those funds which were 


(Sir G. O. Trevetyan, Glasgow, Bridge- originally given for the yy of the whole 
; pared ith | community, is an injustice done to the many for 
_ aht sag cane a actin | the advantage of the comparatively few.” 
tion—namely, that Disestablishment in| Do not let hon. Gentlemen be deceived. 
itself was not necessarily out of the pal- | Those feelings were deeply felt. The 
of right and justice, but that it depended | right — hon. Gentleman the Member 
on circumstances whether it was to be | for West Bristol said, his ideal State 
condemned or to be approved. In this) ¥@ @ State which recognised the 
case the right hon. Gentleman could not, higher aspects of life by recognising an 
approve it, and said that Establishment | Established Church. What was the ideal 


was not a grievance and injury to Dis-| of the Nonconformists and the Libera- 


senters. The right hon. Gentleman | tionists? Let him read two sentences, both 
must have forgotten some of the most | of them taken from the Church that was 
stirring facts of the religious history of | dissident amongst Dissenting Churches, 
this country, and what were the motives | the United Presbyterian Assembly. : The 
of the men whose energy and devotion, | first. was a very ancient sentence, written 
or, as hon. Members opposite might in the Articles of Faith of one of the two 
perhaps say, whose fanaticism and | bodies now composing the United Presby- 
obstinacy, had made that history what  terian Church : 

it was. What were the motives which | “The civil magistrate has no more right to 
actuated those who advocated this Bill? | dictate « religious creed to his subjects than they 
His hon. Friend the Member for Kings- | }#ve to dictate a religious creed to him. 

ton gave two of those motives, and} And the other sentence, which was 
then withdrew the first. He said he/| archaic in its form, but not more archaic 
was very glad to find that the advocacy | than a good deal read in .the course of 
of the Bill did not come from pecuniary | this Debate, was— 

greed, and that the Dissenters of Wales | “To own the magistrate’s authority in 
were no longer anxious to get the spiritual things, and his right to employ the 
Church’s money for their own body. | national resources for the support of any section 
The hon. Gentleman must be behind the | of the Church, is to place Cwsar on the throne 
times if he thought the Liberationists of °f Chmst. a 
this country were in favour of a con- It was because this was a principal 
current endowment ; they were just as article of their creed that a great number 
little in favour of concurrent endowment | of men for generations past had endured 








as of concurrent representation in the| persecution and given up immense ad- 
House of Lords. The other motive 
given was social jealousy and envy. He 
thought all of them who were not Dis- 
senters ought to pay their tribute to 
the motives which actuated the Welsh 


vantages. It was on these grounds that 
the attack on the Establishment of the 
Welsh Church was now inspired. As to 
Disendowment, let hon. Members place 
themselves in the position of men who 
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believed that the tithe should not be 
devoted to the service of the Established 
Church. The tithe, it was said, was 
given for a religious purpose. Beyond 
all question ; but by whom, and to whom, 
and for whom? It was given by the 
whole community to the whole com- 
munity, for the religious purposes of the 
whole community. During the two cen- 
turies the tithe was practically given to 
the purposes of worship, he wished to 
know how many Dissenters there were, not 
in England or in Wales, but in the whole 
of Western Europe. The Church then 
was the Church of everybody ; and that 
was not all; the Church was everything. 
The Church in early times was the 
one great centre of social and national 
life, and any money the State had to 
give for what it considered the highest 
purposes was giyen to the Church. 
To-day the State gave money for public 
education, for labourers’ cottages, for 
the moral and social elevation of the 
community—but not one penny would 
henceforth be given for religious endow- 
ment. It had been said, with, he 
believed, a perfect belief in its truth, 
that Parliament had no more moral 
right to take one penny of those En- 
dowments than it had to take the money 
of any Corporation, or Trade Union, or 
any society in this country, and the 
noble Lord the Member for Rochester 
had added railways to the list. It had 
been said, on the other side, that Pro- 
fessor Freeman had laid it down that— 





“the Church preached payment of tithe as a 
duty, and the State gradually came to enforce 
that duty by legal enactment ;”’ 
and the right hon. Baronet the Member 
for West Bristol, commenting on that 
statement, asked very plausibly—it was 
an argument that came home to every- 
body— 

“Is every source of income, the payment of 


which is enforced by legalfenactment, therefore 
the property of the State ?”’ 


Every source of income that was en- 
forced by legal enactment was not the 
property of the State; but a tax which 
was imposed by legal enactment was the 
property of the State. The State, in 
the case of an imposed tax, could remit 
it or increase it. He did not say that 
practically that was possible or right in 
the case of tithe ; but most undoubtedly 
in the case of tithe, or of any other tax, 
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the State might choose to what purpose 
it should be applied; and if there was 
one thing more certain than another it 
was that tithe, in the eyes of the Welsh 
farmers, was a tax different from every 
other tax, mainly and chiefly in this, 
that they did not think their consciences 
allowed them to pay it. He would like 
to know hew far hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite could carry the argument that 
under no circumstances money which 
had been devoted to the Church could 
be alienated from the Church. If there 
were only 20, 10, or even 5 per cent. of 
the population of Wales Churchpeople, 
must every penny still go to the Church 
and be absolutely inalienable from it ? 
But, as a matter of fact, it was not at all 
a question of majority or minority. 
The true Liberationist believed that in 
every case State endowment of religion 
was wrong; and he believed it was 
wrong for the highest reason, for he was 
convinced that the religion for which a 
man had to pay himself was more deeply 
felt by him than one that involved him 
in no such sacrifice. The Noncon- 
formists of Wales had not only preached 
that doctrine, but they had practised it. 
It was disputed whether the Noncon- 
formists of Wales were many or few. 
The supporters of the Bill placed their 
numbers very high; the opponents of 
the Bill belittled them ; but no one dis- 
puted the large amount of money they 
contributed to their religion, and the 
lower they put the numbers of the 
Nonconformists the higher they placed 
their sacrifices in that respect. £400,000 
a year was what these poor men—-small 
shopkeepers, miners, and small farmers 
—contributed to maintain their chapels 
and pay their ministers; and even 
during times of agricultural and 
industrial depression not one word 
of complaint was ever heard from 
the ministers of those poor flocks. 
The right hon. Baronet the Member 
for West Bristol had said that the 
majority of Nonconformists in Wales 
was but a recent majority, and that the 
minority was growing very much in 
strength and in energy. His old friend 
the late Mr. Raikes, whom he deeply 
regretted he had not as an opponent in 
this Debate on the Welsh Church, once 
used a beautiful passage in regard to the 


proselytising character of the Welsh 
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Church :—* Hon. Gentleman opposite,” 
said Mr. Raikes— 


“have very little knowledge of the history of 
any Church at all if they are not aware that the 
first note of any Church worthy of the name is 
that it is a proselytising Church and that no 
Church is of any use, either in heaven, or on 
earth, which is not a proselytising Church.” 
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That was very true. But at whose cost 
did the Established Church in Wales 
proselytise? It proselytised at the cost 
of those Nonconformist bodies against 
which its efforts were being directed, 
and at the cost of those ministers 
whose flocks it was endeavouring—for 
the highest reasons and the highest 
purposes, he quite admitted—to draw 
away from them. The right hon. 
Gentleman who had just spoken had said 
they ought not to be in a hurry to pass 
this Bill, but that they ought to wait 
until the Church, by its proselytising 
works, had made itself, if not a majority, 
at least a more powerful body than it 
was now. But how long were they to 
wait! In the Debates on the Irish 
Church Bill an hon. Member made a 
calculation that it would take 4,000 
years to convert Ireland to Protes- 
tantism.. He supposed that to convert 
Wales to the Established Church would 
take at least four centuries, and during 
all that time the Welsh Dissenters and 
the Welsh Ministers were to go on 
paying tithes for the purpose of sup- 
porting a Church which was endeavour- 
ing to proselytise the Welsh from their 
way of religious thinking. A great deal 
was said about the Welsh Ministers 
being politicians ; but how could they 
help being politicians when they were 
put in such a position! If they dis- 
established and disendowed the Church, 
and placed the Welsh Ministers on an 
equality of right with all other citizens, 
he thought they would very soon find 
that the Welsh Ministers would cease to 
be political, and would give themselves up 
entirely to the work of religious in- 
struction. The right hon. Baronet the 
Member for West Bristol had said that 
the majority in Wales in favour of Dis- 
establishment was but a recent majority, 
and that therefore so much importance 
ought not to be attached to it. It was, 
it was true, a recent majority. Thirty 
years ago no one would have thought 
it worth while to bring forward the 
question of Welsh Disestablishment in 
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the House, for the minority of Welsh 
Members by whom it would have been 
supported would have been so small as 
to be almost ridiculous. In 1870, the 
question was raised, and only seven 
Welsh Members voted in its favour. He 
thought it was not too sanguine to 
expect that when the Debate closed 10 
Welsh Members would vote for Dis- 
establishment for every one that would 
vote against it. Such a state of things 
appeared to him to be the most con- 
vincing argument possible in favour of 
the Bill. There was one point which 
struck him very “auch in regard to 
Welsh feeling on this question ; and that 
was that that feeling was seen much 
better outside Wales than in Wales. In 
Wales there existed a very powerful and 
aggressive Church—a Church which used, 
he would not say illegitimately, a very 
strong influence in order to increase the 
number of its adherents. Bu twhen a 
Welshman went outside Wales his 
religion was a matter for himself, and no 
one else cared about it. When the 
Welshman went to Liverpool he found 
28 Chapels and two Churches in which 
the services were conducted in Welsh. 
In the United States he was in- 
formed the Welsh Episcopalian ser- 
vice was almost non-existent, but the 
number of Welsh Chapels were counted 
by hundreds, while it was said that 
in London there were 19 Welsh 
Chapels and two Welsh Churches. 
There was no doubt whatever what the 
feeling of Wales was in this matter. It 
was the same feeling that there would 
have been in Scotland if, at the end of 
the 17th century, the Episcopal Church 
had not been removed off the backs of 
the Scotch people. At the time of the 
Revolution, in the reign of Charles II., 
in the days of Claverhouse, Scotchmen 
did not seem to think much of those 
arguments which were now thought 
good enough for Welsh Nonconformists. 
And what Wales had to endure Ireland 
endured no longer. He knew that they 
had been told that the cases of Ire- 
land and Wales were very different. 
Indeed, the right hon. Baronet the Member 
for Bristol went so far as to say, not 
only was that so, but that the example 
of Ireland ought to deter them, because, 
he said, political differences in Ireland 
had been deeper and more bitter since 
Disestablishment, and that the relations 
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of Protestants and Roman Catholics had | were met by the taunt that the Govern- 
been more bitter than they ever were | ment was legislating for a section of its 
before. What might have been, it was! followers. The position of the Welsh 
always difficult to say, but he thought | was absolutely hopeless. They were a 
no one who had anything to do with the section in that House, it could not be 
government of Ireland would agree with | denied, but if justice was not to be done 
that view. What, say, in 1881, which | to them because they were only a section, 
he regarded as the culminating point of |they were in a position which no com- 
the Irish difficulty, would have been the| munity could possibly endure without 
state of Ireland if, at that moment, the|the most bitter sense of wrong and in- 
tithe had been in existence in Ireland | | justice. They heard-——and no doubt 
and they had been supporting there an/| with truth—a good deal about the recent 
established Protestant Episcopal Church? energy of the Church, the increased 
As regarded bitterness between Protes-' attendance in the Sunday schools, the 
tant and Catholic, he absolutely dis-|increase in the Communicants, and 
believed it had increased. When he! the money spent on cathedrals and new 
reflected what the feeling between Pro- churches. In the parishof Merthyr Tydvil 
testant and Catholic was in the old days, he was told that in 15 years £40,000 
and looked now at the elections all over had been spent on Church extension and 
Ireland, and at the number of Protes-| £13,000 added to the endowments, and 
tants elected to offices of trust and in Swansea, Cardiff, and Llanelly the work 
emolument in purely Catholic boroughs, | of Church extension had been carried on 
he did not believe that the Disestablish- on the same scale. That was a very fine 
ment of the Church in Ireland had! picture of energy and success, inspired by 
exacerbated feeling, but he believed it} most honourable motives; but what 
had very largely mitigated it. The lesson were they to draw from it? In 
right hon. Member for Bristol said the | Merthyr, where these magnificent results 
case of Ireland was also different because | were produced, the tithe was £550 a 
in Ireland religious endowments were| year, and the population over 100,000 
taken away from the people and given| people. In Cardiff the tithe was £140 a 
over to the Church minority by legisla-| year, in Swansea £140, and in Llanelly 
tive enactment. That, he dare say, was | there was no tithe at all and a glebe of 
very true. But in Wales, as in Ireland, 120 acres. In these communities, with 
the endowments were originally given | their immensely increasing population, 
for the whole community. In Ireland | the Church was in a position of a volun- 
those endowments were given to the, tary Church, and it was because she was 
Church of the minority “by law; in/in the position of a voluntary Church 
Wales a great independent population | that she had made this very great and 
grew up outside the Church. The origin | “energetic movement. The right hon. 
of the situation in the past was different,|Gentleman opposite said that it was 
but the present circumstances of Wales/ mean in the extreme to cut the Welsh 
were the same as the circumstances in| Church loose without Endowment and 
Ireland were at the time of the Disestab-| without sufficient adequate working 
lishment and Disendowment of the! machinery for enabling it to collect an 
Church. It was to that, as practical | Endowment for itself, and he blamed the 
Members of Parliament, and not to any| Home Secretary for doing so. His right 
historical question of origin they should | hon. Friend, in charge of this Bill, was a 
look. He wanted the House to consider | Scottish Member, and he knew very well 
for one moment the cruel position of | what a Disestablished and Disendowed 
Wales. She was obliged to bring all! Church could do for itself. In the year 
her wishes, desires, and claims to this| 1843, 396 clergymen in Scotland put 
House ; she could not have a Parliament | their names to two documents by which, 
of her own and legislate for herself, and | in one single day, they sacrificed £100,000 
she came there to obtain what she con-| of annual stipend. They were not dis- 











sidered was justice. There was a legis-| established and disendowed by Act of 
lative measure which, if it was left for| Parliament ; they disestablished and dis- 
Welshmen to settle, would be settled by | endowed themselves, and it was done 
acclamation. They brought it to this|as completely, as effectively, much more 
House, and how were they met? They/suddenly, and with less warning than 
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was done by Act of Parliament. But that 
was not all. They had not the advantages 
which the Welsh clergymen would have if 
this Bill became law. They had no life in- 
terests, the manses were not handed over 
to them, and churches and everything 
had to be provided by the people. What 
was the result? The first care was to 
provide an income on which the various 
ministers might live. That great organiser 
and apostle, Dr. Chalmers, laid down the 
principle that each congregation was to 
do its part in sustaining the whole, and 
that the whole was to sustain each congre- 
gation. That sentence, he believed, was 
the origin of a name that would be 
famous in religious history—the name of 
the Sustentation Fund. And what was 
the Sustentation Fund? At the first 
assembly £17,000 was subscribed for 
this purpose, and by the end of the first 
year £61,000. The average of the first 
ten years was £84,000 a year, of the next 
ten years £108, 000, of the next ten 
£130,000, and for many years past the 
Sustentation Fund had amounted to from 
£175,000 to £180,000 a year. As he 
had said, they had also to build Churches 
and manses. The first year, for Church 
buildings, they provided £104,000, the 
next year £123,000, and the third year, 
£131,000. In four years, more than 700 
Churches were built, and that was not 
all. In those days education was De- 
nominational, and it was considered by 
every religious body that it was necessary 
for its existence and its absolute duty to 
educate the people according to its own 
views. Six hundred schools were built 
by the Free Church at a cost of £220,000. 
The missionaries of the Presbyterian 


Church abroad for the most part took up| 


their lot with the Free Church—the 
greatest and most famous missionaries 
of modern days among them—and on 
home and foreign missions, at this 
moment, £140,000 a year was spent. 
The Free Church of Scotland brought in 
£600,000 a year, and this was only one 
of the four great Churches which divided 
the wealth of Scotland between them. 
He made no reference to that part 
which belonged to the Roman Catholic 


Church. Thus, the four great churches|a 


in Scotland divided the wealth of the 
country, while the case of the Episcopal 
Church of Wales was that of a Church 
which might very properly be said to 
monopolise the real capital wealth of the 
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country. Voluntaryism had already 
accomplished marvels in Wales. It had 
founded that great religious Noncon- 
formist machinery to which the great 
mass of the people owed their opportuni- 
ties for religious worship and instruction. 
It had likewise been at the bottom of 
the church extension in those great 
populous districts where the Church was 
Disestablished and Disendowed only in 
name, and if the Church was Disestab- 
lished and Disendowed, and put on a 
level with other Churches, the same forces 
would work more thoroughly, more 
rapidly, and more universally for good 
than at present. But, apart from and 
above those considerations, Parliament 
was asked whether it was prepared to 
remove that grievance which, years ago, 
he characterised—and, he believed, 
rightly characterised——as the most signal 
injustice that was still left unredressed, 
and he could not understand how any 
man who held, or had ever held Liberal 
opinions, could for a moment hesitate on 
which side he would vote in this great 
and righteous controversy. 

*Mr. J. G. TALBOT (Oxford Uni- 


| versity) thought the Home Secretary 


would be one of the first to acknowledge 
that the Bill raised one of the most im- 
portant subjects, and one of the largest 
issues that could be submitted to the 
consideration of Parliament or the 
country. The character of the Debate 
throughout confirmed this statement 
He should like to know why the Gov- 
ernment had raised this enormous subject 
at the present time, bearing in mind the 
many serious and important social ques- 
tions on which the country was asking 
earnestly for the guidance of Parliament 
—questions on which there might be 
difference of opinion, but in regard to 
which all were agreed that something 
practical and beneficial might be done. 
And what real advantage was to be gained 
by raising this vast, far-reaching issue in 
regard to the Church? The Home 
Secretary, in a speech which commanded 
their admiration, and which raised the 
Debate at the opening to that high tone 
in which they would desire to approach 
subject of this kind—had said, the 
Disestablishment of the Church in Wales 
was a matter that was ardently and 
passionately desired, but he omitted to 
say that it was likewise quite as ardently 
and passionately opposed. If there was 
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@ passionate desire on the part of 
some people in Wales for the 
Measure there was at the same time, 
among a very large number of people, 
in Wales as in England, a deep feel- 
ing—a feeling which went far below 
the level of their ordinary political ani- 
mosities—of disapproval of any Measure 
of the kind, come from whom it might. 
Therefore, it seemed to him that, in the 
circumstances, there was something al- 
most gratuitously perverse in the Govern- 
ment introducing so contentious a 
measure at the present time. Even if 
the Measure were carried the result 
must be that, while it might satisfy a 
certain number of people, it would, at the 
same time, profoundly dissatisfy and 
alienate a large part of the public opinion 
of the country. They had been told that 
it was ridiculous to assume that the Bill 
was an attack not only on the Church in 
Wales, but also on the Church of Eng- 
land. But the very title of the Bill 
warranted the assumption, and a con- 
firmation of it was to be found in the 
fact that any speaker, who in course of 
the Debate had contended that the 
Measure was only part of a still larger 
question, was loudly cheered by hon. 
Members opposite. That was an impor- 
tant fact to bear in mind ; it would clear 
away certain fallacies that some Members 
seemed to entertain. At the time of the 
Disestablishment of the Irish Church, 
they were told that that man was a bad 
friend to the Church of England, who 
assumed that a precedent would be drawn 
from that Measure in regard to the 
Church in this country ; but there were 
some in that House (and he was one 
of them) who had lived to see those 
anticipations fulfilled. At any rate, here 
was a Bill for the Disestablishment of 
a part of the Church of England ; for 
whatever theories might be advanced 
about the nationality of Wales, or about 
the difference between England and 
Wales, it would be admitted, he believed, 
by most hon. Members that the Measure 
was an attack on the Church of England, 
of which the four Welsh dioceses in ques- 
tion were unquestionably a part. He 
believed the Bill was not only an unjust 
attack on the possessions of the Church, 
but also that it would be fraught with 
injury to the State by diminishing the 
influence and prestige of the Church. 
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With regard to the vital question of Dis 


endowment, he sometimes doubted 
whether hon. Gentlemen opposite fully 
realised the gravity of the issues involved. 
They seemed to think the question was 
merely one of personal emoluments, or 
of the maintenance of certain individuals. 
But the Endowments of the Church, of 
course, meant the making of provision 
in the different parishes for carrying 
on its religious services and teaching. 
That surely was a matter of the greatest 
moment. If hon. Members thought that 
the teaching of the Church of England 
was bad, its doctrines depraved, its 
ritual superstitious, he could understand 
their wishing to take away these endow- 
ments. But that had not been said, 
and he would like to express his deep 
sense of gratitude for the sympathetic 
way in which the Home Secretary spoke 
of the work of the Church in Wales. 
But if the Church was doing a beneficent 
work in Wales, and if its doctrines were 
a pure form of Christian religion, why 
take away the means, which together 
with other means enabled them to do 
this work? The Secretary for Scotland 
had fallen into an error when he talked 
about the Church of England being a 
voluntary Church in the large towns. 
That was a very common delusion. The 
Church in the large towns was a volun- 
tary Church in the sense that a great 
number of people had contributed volun- 
tarily towards its ministrations, in addi- 
tion to what it received for endowments ; 
but when these voluntary contributions 
had been made, and when the parishes 
had been consolidated which were carved 
out of the old existing parishes, the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners stepped in 
and from the common fund endowed 
these new districts ; so that the Church was 
no longer voluntary in the large towns 
any more than it was in the country 
parishes. Beyond the endowments on 
which a Church to some extent relied, it 
was receiving every week, and every 
day more and more of the voluntary 
gifts of its members. Then hon. Mem- 
bers argued that because the members of 
the Church were liberal, therefore, the 
endowments should be taken away from 
them. Could any reasoning be more 
ridiculous? The right hon. Member 
for Denbighshire (Sir G. O. Morgan) had 
used the word “secularisation.” This 
was indeed an ominous word. Did he 
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really think that the cause of religion was | awakening from a long sleep its endow- 
likely to be promoted anywhere by /ments should be taken from it. That 
secularising the funds so long devoted to | ¥@8 surely an absurd argument, which 


its maintenance. The first schedule of 
the Bill gave the purposes to which these 
Church Endowments were to be devoted, 
and the right hon. Member for Bristol 
had said he could not conceive how these 
could be called religious objects. Mr. 
Ruskin had been quoted as having said 
that other things than Church purposes 
might be religious objects ; there was a 
sense in which that might be true, but 
there was also a sense in which it might 
be exceedingly fallacious. He would 


ask hon. 


maintenance of Church teaching, should 
be given to cottage hospitals, dispen- 
saries, convalescent homes, and so forth. 
Those things were noble objects in 
themselves, but to call them religious 
objects in the sense in which the word 
was used was a perversion of language. 
Hon. Gentlemen should at any rate con- 
sider the sentiment which was associated 
with these Endowments. The main ob- 
jection to this Bill, and to all Bills 
framed on this footing, was that they 
were taking from the direct service of 
religion money intended for that service. 
It had been said that the great majority 
of the people of Wales were Nonconfor- 
mists. But even supposing all the calcula- 


Members who were Roman. 
Catholics if they would say that money | 
devoted to religious objects, and to the. 


/might have been more plausible if it had 
| been broughtforward 80 or 100 years ago. 
| Now, when the Church was more active 
‘and had taken warning by the energy of 
Nonconformists in former times, when 
she had aroused herselfand was becoming, 
in the words of the right hon. Member 
for Midlothian, a living and increasing 
|and growing Church—now was the time 
‘chosen for wreaking upon the Church 
vengeance for a condition of things which 
had passed away. That was about the 
most unreasonable and illogical position 
that could be conceived. Something 
had been said about the depressing 
influence of an Established Church, and 
how it weakened the spiritual sense of 
religion. By way of answer to that 
allegation, he could not do better than 
‘quote the words of the great German 
theologian, Dr. Déllinger, in 1885 :— 


‘* For my part I think that any such measure 
should be firmly resisted. It would be a blow 
to Christianity, not only in England, but 
throughout Europe.” 


This was the testimony, not of an English 
Churchman, but of a Roman Catholic, a 
| deeply-read and very learned and devout 
‘man. And as to the alleged advantages 
of placing the Church on a level with all 
other denominations, he would remind 
| the House of the words of the Bishop of 


tions which had been made were correct, | Bath and Wells, appointed to his present 
he had still as strong an objection to | See on the recommendation of the Prime 
their proposal as ever, because these | Minister, who, before his appointment 
funds from time immemorial had been | Was Bishop of Adelaide, in Australia. 





dedicated to the highest service of 
which they were capable, the service of 
religion. The hon. and learned Member 
for Leeds had said the Church in Wales 
had been inefficient and corrupt in the 
past, and threatened them by applying 
to them the awful denunciation of the 
Second Commandment, which says, that 
the sins of the fathers shall be visited 
on the children to the third and fourth 
generation. He objected to hon. Mem- 


bers assuming to themselves in that way | 
the right to act as if they had providential | 


arrangement of the world. At the 
present day the Church in Wales was 
confessedly active, but the argument was 
that because it was unfaithful to its 
task and did not make use of great op- 
portunities in the past, now that it was 
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| These were his words on his return to 


| England :— 


‘* What do I find’ I go out toa land where 
there is no State Church, where there is no 
Establishment, and do I find that happy state 
of things which it was prophesied would exist in 
England were the ‘State Church,’ as they 
called it, to be removed and Disestablishment 
ensue: What dol tind + I find the jealousies 
between denominations intensified, the rivalries 
increased, nothing but a perpetual spiritual 
racing between this sect and that sect. I find 
that—-so far from there being peace and harmony 
between the Church and other denominations 
who find themselves unhappily unable to be one 
with the Church—the differences between them 
are greater, or seem to be greater, than they 
| are in England, and the possibilities of reunion 
| less than they are at home.”’ 


|He contrasted the tone in which this 
Debate had been conducted with the 
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language used in the Principality, and 
said he could not help fearing that if 
they could ascertain the grounds on 
which votes had been given in Wales for 
the policy of Disestablishment, it would 
be found that the cause of the Church 
had been grossly misrepresented. If the 
controversy was going to be continued 
in Wales—because everybody knew this 
year could not see the conclusion of it— 
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when the Church and the nation were 
identical. They had also decided that 
the Church of England was an institu- 
tion whose status and revenues were 
absolutely under the control of Parlia- 
ment. The late Lord Chief Justice 
Coleridge said :— 


‘* The Established Church is a political institu- 
tion, established, created, and protected by law, 
; and absolutely dependent upon Parliament.”’ 





he hoped it would be conducted in the | 
tone in which the Debate in this House Was it worth while to fight the battle of 
had hitherto proceeded. He felt bound | 25 years ago over again? But the question 


to take part in the Debate, because he 
represented a constituency which, more 
than most others, felt very deeply upon 
the question. Not only the clergy of the 
Church of England, among whom he had 
the honour to reckon many as his constitu- 
ents, but the educated laity of the Church 
felt deeply upon it. He believed that 
the Minister and the Ministry who had 
raised this great, fundamental and all- 


was settled long before the Disestablish- 
ment of the Irish Church ; it was settled at 
the time of the Reformation. He knew 
he was skating on somewhat thin ice, but 
as between the authority of the Prime 
Minister and that of the Home Secretary ; 
he preferred to take his history from 
the Prime Minister, and he ventured to 
differ from the view of the Home Secre- 
| tary as to the continuity of the Church 





searching question would have cause to|of England. He found it difficult to 
regret having evoked, not only in Wales, | believe that the Church of the Normans 
but in England, an amount of opposition /and Saxons, or that of Thomas a Becket, 
based on the deepest motives in human | or even the Church of Cardinal Wolsey, 
nature, which would bring discredit on | was identically the same Church as that 
their policy, and would not tend to the| now established by law. If it was the 
exaltation of their name amongst the | same, it was only" so in the sense that 
Ministries of England. | the Saxon Witenagemot was the same 
*Smr G. OSBORNE MORGAN (Den-| institution as the modern House of 
bighshire, E.) regretted as much as the|Commons. There was in both cases a 
hon. Gentleman who had just sat down| certain continuity, but it was a very 
that any violent or immoderate language | spasmodic continuity ; and the Dis 
should have been used in conducting this | establishment and Disendowment that 
controversy. At the same time he called | occurred in the reigns of Henry VIIT. 
attention to the fact that the supporters | and Elizabeth were the most wholesale 
of the cause of Disestablishment in that the world ever saw. By what 
Wales had received great provocation, occurred in the first year of Elizabeth 
and if there was any blame to be attached | an entirely new ecclesiastical condition 


on one side, there was certainly blame to 
be attached to the other, for they had 
been attacked for the malignant and 
profligate character of their assault on the 
Church. He was a Member of the House 
when the Irish Church Bill was debated, 
and really during the last two days it 
seemed as if he was listening once more 
to the Debates on the Irish Church, 
because the arguments had been almost 
word for word an echo of those 
delivered in the course of that Debate. 
If the Debates and Legislation on that 
subject had decided anything at all, they 
had decided that tithes were national 
property, in the sense that, if they were 
given to the Church at all, they were 
given to it gud the nation at a time 


Mr. J. G. Talbot. 


was produced. The statutes of that 
year transferred all the revenues of the 
pre-Reformation Church to the post- 
Reformation Church. 

. The right hon. Gentleman was speak- 
ing at Ten minutes to Seven o’clock, 
when by the Rules of the House the 
Debate stood adjourned. 


OUT-DOOR RELIEF (IRELAND) BILL. 


THe CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Mortey, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne) moved the Second Reading 
of this Bill. 

Mr. T. H. BOLTON (St. Pancras, N.) 
asked whether there was any precedent 
'for Section 3. 
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vision giving protection from electoral | Congress, at which the leading working 


disability to the recipients of relief had 
been embodied in three Acts providing 
extra facilities for the granting of out- 
door relief passed in 1880, 1886, and 
1890. The provision was thought to be 
value, not by politicians only, but by 
“he Boards who were charged with the 
administration of the relief. 

«Mr. T. H. BOLTON asked whether 
the right hon. Gentleman would under- 
take to afford some opportunity of dis- 
cussing the matter when the Bill was in 
Committee. 


Objection was taken to proceeding 
with the Bill, and the Debate therefore 
stood adjourned. 


Sitting suspended at Five minutes 
to Seven o'clock. 


EVENING SITTING. 


The House resumed at Nine of the 
clock. 
PAYMENT OF MEMBERS. 
On the Motion to go into Committee 
of Supply, 


Mr. WILLIAM ALLEN (Newcastle- 
under-Lyme), rose to move :— 

“That, as the principle of gratuitous public 
service, upon which the representation of 
this House is at present based, limits the freedom 
of constituencies in the selection of their Repre- 
sentatives, this House is of opinion that a 
reasonable allowance should forthwith be granted 
to all Members of Parliament.” 


He said that he need hardly apologise 
for again submitting this subject to the 
attention of the House. He thought 
that both those who agreed with the 
Resolution and those who were opposed 
to it were limited in its importance, and 
recognised that if Legislation based upon 
it were passed through the House, it 
would have far reaching effects on the 
representative system. The Resolution 
was identical in terms to that which he 
proposed two years ago, which the 
Government then supported and which 
was carried by a large majority. What- 
ever the question might be in the House, 
it was certainly not a party question 


men of both political parties were repre- 
sented, a resolution in favour of the 
Payment of Members of Parliament was 
unanimously passed. Therefore he thought 
he might fairly claim that the Resolution 
he proposed had the approval of the 
working classes of the country to what- 
ever party they belonged. His chief 
objection to the present voluntary system 
was that it restricted the choice of the 
constituencies. Under the present system 
/a man must either be possessed of wealth 
| himself, or must have some rich relations 
| who were willing to keep him in Parlia- 
‘ment. <A seat in the House was attained 
,at present either by wealth or position, 
and not by merit, and he thought 
‘honourable Gentlemen opposite would 
lagree that brains and wealth did not 
‘always go together, and that intellect 
and position were not always united. 
What they wanted in the House was to 
have the ablest men in the country, 
whether they were rich or poor, and he 
maintained that it was impossible to 
attain that until the present voluntary 
system was done away with. There 
were a certain number of men willing to 
strain their resources to pay their election 
expenses, but they were faced with this 
ditticulty—that, after their expenses had 
been paid, they would have heavy 
expenses laid upon them, to meet the 
charges they would have to pay for six 
months in London attending to the 
business of the House. They were not 
able to do this, and the consequence was 
that they could not come before the 
constituencies as candidates. He did not 
think he was exaggerating when he said 
that in a very large number of con- 
stituencies there were men who had 
taken an active interest in local affairs, 
|men who had studied all the political 
and social problems of the day, men who 
were able to keep up a fair position in 
their own districts, but who would not 
be able to meet the extra charges that 
would be laid upon them if they were 
returned to this House. The consequence 
| was that the constituencies were not able 
to elect them, and it was difficult to say 
how much the nation suffered from the 
loss of the services of these men. He 
thought that the case at the present time 
‘for the payment of members was even 
stronger than it was two or three years 
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ago, for undoubtedly there were parties;as the Chancellor of the Exchequer 

in the state, growing in numbers and | repudiated it two years ago. The right 

power and composed almost entirely of | hon. Gentleman said then— 

poor men. There was the Labour Party, | : 

the Independent Labour Party, and there | an A \ resi has bx ae asked as to whether in 
- ¢ - | this matter there is to be equality of treatment 

were the Social Democrats. He did not | of all. T have no hesitation in saying that that 

say he agreed with these parties in the | is my opinion. I cannot see how it is possible, 

doctrines they preached, but he did “ay | with respect to the dignity of the individuals 





that it was not just or fair to them) we ~ to receive a salary, you can 
that they” should be. debarred from |i titinton so inition in hare 
returning a candidate to Parliament if | difficult in this House.”’ 

they could get a majority for him, simply . 
because they were poor men. He believed | The Leader of the Opposition, speaking 
that the wider the constituency from | against the Motion of the hon. Member 
which a member could be chosen, the | for Wansbeck four years ago, used very 
greater would be the confidence felt by nearly the same words, for he said that, 
the country in the House; for he could | in his opinion, if one Member was paid 
not imagin anything that would lead to/ all Members ought to be paid. What 
greater discontent among every section Would it mean if they paid only a certain 
of the community than that they should section? It would mean that Members 
feel that they were barred because they, would have to make a declaration of 
did not possess wealth, from having a | poverty before they could receive their 
representative in the House. They Salaries, just as paupers had to do when 
wanted the ablest men of all classes, so they went before the Guardians to get 
that questions might be discussed from out-door relief. He did not think that 
all standpoints. They wanted the doors it would add to the dignity and honour 
wide enough to admit all who had ability of the House to make a distinction 
and merit, all whom the constituencies between different classes of Members, and 
had confidence in. They wanted brains he believed that the House would never 
and not wealth, ability and not position, consent to such a course. The hon. 
and that could never be attained under Gentleman, the Member for Exeter, who 
the present system. Another strong had given notice of an Amendment, 
argument in favour of granting an objected to the Resolution on the ground 
allowance to members was that they that it would involve the taxpayers in 
would get more local men into the House. some expenditure. Hon. Members oppo- 
They were, he believed, better represent- site professed to be very careful of the 
atives, as being more in touch with the taxpayers’ interests in a matter of this 
constituencies. Any constituency of kind, but they did not hesitate to vote 
their way of thinking would be only too money for a miserable island _ like 
glad, in all probability, to get one of Cyprus, or for a railway in Uganda, or 
them for its representative; but the in order that what they called the 
ordinary carpet-bagger, the man who “glorious British flag” might be run up 
went down to a constituency a few to float over some dismal swamp inhabited 
months, or sometimes only a few days| by negroes. For such purposes they 
before the election, who knew nothing were willing to spend millions, but when 
of the people or of the wants of the it was a question of paying the people's 
district, was as a rule a most undesirable representatives, so as to get better men 
member. Then he believed that if legis- in that House to frame laws for the 
lation such as this resolution called for people, hon. Members opposite said at 
were passed, it would increase the|once that they must protect the tax- 
responsibility of Members. Members| payers. They were sometimes told that 
would have to come up to the scratch. the payment of Members would lower 
If they did not their constituencies would | the standard of dignity in that House. 
dismiss them, for they would feel they! Well, they paid the Secretary of State 
were not earning their wages. A sugges-| for India £5,000a year. Did it lower his 


tion had been made that some Members| dignity! Did any among them think 
should be paid and that some should not. | less of the right hon. Gentleman’s great 
That was a suggestion he wished to} speech on the Cotton Duties because he 
repudiate on the strongest terms, just| received that salary! 


Mr. William Allen. 


Did they think 
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Payment of 
less of the Home because he 
received a salary? Did they think the 
Whips who guarded their doors the less 
dignified because they received salaries ? 
Surely the work of legislating was as 
good work and as worthy of payment as 
the task of sitting at the } of the 
House and preventing Members from 
going away. He believed that the 
dignity of the House would not suffer, 
and that its work would be better done. 
Then it was said that the professional 
politician would gain admittance to the 
House. But what was meant by the 
expression “professional politician ?” 
As he understood the term, a profes- 
sional politician was one who devoted all 
his time and energies to the service of 
his country, and who made a special 
study of all questions that came before 
the House. The more of that class of 
men they had in that House the better, 
He had high authority for the view which 
he took, the authority of the right hon. 
Gentleman who helped the Party opposite 
to Office in the last Parliament by his 
support. Speaking on January 29, 1885, 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
West Birmingham said :— 

‘* You pay the Ministers of the Crown, and I 
cannot understand why Members of Parliament 
should be the only people to work for nothing. 
If you paid them it is possible that they would 
feel a higher responsibility to those who employ 
them. Well, it is said sometimes, ‘Oh, but you 
will introduce the professional politician into 
England!’ Well, why not? e@ argument 
does not appear to me to be conclusive. Doctors, 
lawyers, manufacturers, working men, all have 
to learn their trade, and I should like to know 
why politics is the only business which may be left 
to amateurs. I should like to know why the 
great interests of the State should be committed 
tomen who undertake to deal with them as a 
distraction and as a distinction, and who do not 
make it the serious business of their lives.” 


That was the opinion of the Leader of 
one of the wings of the Unionist Party. 
Surely hon. Members opposite would pay 
some deference to it. [Admiral Frexp : 
“ Not a bit on that subject.”] The hon. 
and gallant Member would not have said 
that a short time ago. It was a sign of 
the beginning of the breach. It was said 
that, if Members were paid, unworthy 
men would get into that House. It was 
possible that, in some rare instances, 
men unfitted for the position might get 
into Parliament, but he had never heard 
any argument to show that a larger per- 
centage of such men would get into the 
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House under a system of payment than 
could get in now. It certainly was not 
flattering to the constituencies to say 
that a larger percentage would get in 
when the constituencies would have to 
contribute to the payment of their Mem- 
bers, and would therefore have greater 
control over them than under the present 
system when they gave free and volun- 
tary services. Then it was said that the 
payment of Members would sap inde- 
pendence. He doubted that greatly. 
Let them consider the position of a 
Labour Member, who was supported, as 
a rule, by a Trade Union in his consti- 
tuency. Such a Member might give 
a@ vote that the Trade Union dis- 
approved of, and his salary might 
be stopped in consequence, and he 
might be left in a very difficult and awk- 
ward position. Now, if such a Member 
were paid by the State, his constituency 
would have time in which to reflect upon 
his conduct, and very likely they would 
finally come tothe conclusion that the V ote 
which they disapproved of on first hear- 
ing of it was, after all, not as open to 
adverse criticism as they had supposed it 
to be. The Member, in such a case, 
would not be compelled to resign his 
seat in consequence of the withdrawal of 
his salary at a moment’s notice. He 
would not be in fear and trembling for 
his Parliamentary existence, and would, 
therefore, be a freer agent than he could 
be under the existing condition of things. 
There were hon. Members who opposed 
this Resolution, who would probably at 
a future time have seats in the House of 
Lords. On the Liberal side, in the 
House of Lords, at the present time there 
were 30 Peers who received salaries 
amounting in all to £150,000 a year, or 
£5,000 each. He could not understand 
how Gentlemen who hoped to go up some 
day to the other House, and to get a 
share of the plunder there, could oppose 
with any consistency the payment of 
Members in the House of Commons. 
Now what was the position of the 
Government in this matter! Were they 
going to satisfy the advanced men in the 
constituencies by accepting this Resolu- 
tion, and were they going to promise to 
bring in a Bill and to press it forward, or 
were they going to promise to put the 
necessary charge upon the Budget? He 
did not ask the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer to grant payment to Members of 
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this present Parliament, for it might seem 
invidious to vote salaries to themselves, 
but he did ask the right hon. Gentleman 
to make a provision that should come 
into force at the beginning of the next 
Parliament for the payment of Members 
in the House of Commons. They were 
tired of shilly-shallying in this matter, and 
they wanted a straightforward answer 
from the Government. Did they mean 
ousiness or not? Personally, he would 
very much prefer that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer should make a speech 
against this Resolution, and lead the 
Members of the Government into the 
Lobby against it, than that he should 
make, in favour of the Resolution, a 
speech that meant nothing except that 
the Resolution was to be put aside to be 
forgotten. They ought to understand 
clearly what the Government’s position 
was, so that the advanced men in the 
constituencies might know whether a 
Liberal Government would give effect to 
their wishes in this matter or not. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer answered 
last Session a question put on this sub- 
ject by the hon. Member for the Ince 
Division, and a great many Members 
understood his answer to contain a 
pledge that he would introduce a Bill 
and press it forward during the present 
Session, and a _ great number of 
people outside that House also under- 
stood that answer in the same sense. 
Was he prepared to fulfil that pledge or 
not! If not, the Government would 
give grave dissatisfaction to a large bod 
of their supporters, and, before the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer gave an 
answer, he would ask him well to count 
the cost. In conclusion, he would ask 
the House to recognise what was recog- 
nised in every business, in all professions, 
and in other branches of the public 
service, that, whatever the work might 
be, so long as it was honest and straight- 
forward work, the labourer was worthy 
of his hire. 

*Mr. C. FENWICK (Northumberland, 
Wansbeck), in seconding the motion, 
congratulated the advocates of the pay-| 





ment of Members upon the development | 


of public opinion both in this House and 
outside, in support of the principle. In 
1870, when Mr. Taylor, then Member 
for Leicester, brought the question for- 
ward, he was only able to find 26 
Members willing to support him in the 
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Lobby. In 1888, when he himself had 
the honour to intoduce the Motion, he 
was supported by 135 Members in a 
House of 327 ; in 1892, by 162 Members 
in a House of 389; while his hon. 
Friend, who moved the Resolution two 
years ago, succeeded in carrying it by 
a majority of 47 in a House of 505 
Members, the Government of the day 
supporting the Resolution. He main- 
tained that the service rendered by the 
Members of Parliament were not in the 
nature of benefactions totheconstituency, 
but were public duties, undertaken by 
responsible representatives, and in the 
interests and for the well-being of the 
general community. In that light he 
claimed that they ought to be paid for 
as other public duties of a like nature 
were paid for in nearly every other legis- 
lative assembly throughout the world, 
So far back as 1868, the late Prime 
Minister said— 


** It would be worse than ridiculous to admit 
all classes to the franchise, and yet to continue 
arrangements which practically limit the choice 
of candidates.”’ 


That was the effect of the present system. 
The present system limited and restricted 
the choice of constituencies in the selec- 
tion of their candidates, the choice being 
practically confined to one class of society 
—namely, the wealthy and leasured 
class. It might be contended that if 
Parliament adopted this principle, it 
could not stop at Members of Parlia- 
ment but would have to pay Members 
of Town Councils and County Councils. 
Every question of this kind must be 
determined on its own merits, and where 
public duties involved the giving up of 
time ordinarily devoted to business pur- 
suits, then the public must be prepared 
to compensate such men. At the present 
time, however, theduties of Town Councils, 
and even of County Councils, did not 
involve the same loss of time or attention 
to business which Membership of this 
House did, and in every case he believed 
where loss of time and money out of 
pocket were incurred by Members of 
|Town Councils or County Councils 
the community undertook to indem- 
nify them. The principle had already 
been recognised by Parliament itself. If 
a public Bill came before a Select Com- 
mittee or Royal Commission, and, say, 
the Mayor of Newcastle or the Lord 
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Provost of Glasgow were requested to| 
give evidence, they were indemnified | 
for money out of pocket, and were also 
compensated for loss of time on a scale 
in proportion to their social position. 
Why in words used by the right hon. | 
Member for West Birmingham, should | 
a Member of Parliament, who devoted | 
the whole of his time to public duties, | 
be the only man who was not to be 
indemnified for his loss of time? Hon. 
Members might serve day in and day 
out on Committees and Commissions, 
but unless they were compelled to come | 
from their homes to attend these meet- 
ings, unless they actually incurred ex- | 
penses, they were not entitled to claim | 
any indemnification for their loss of | 
time or their devotion to public business. 
Parliament had gone further, and had | 
recognised the principle by providing | 
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of the Bill was to restore the representa- 
tion to its ancient purity, he proposed 
to restore the principle and practice of 
paying Members the wages of attend- 
ance. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
might say, as the Prime Minister said to 
a deputation that waited upon him a 
short time ago, that the real difficulty 
was one of time and money. He under- 


| stood that it was the intention of the 


Government this Session to deal with the 


question of registration and the payment 


of returning officers’ fees. Why should 
they not deal with this question in the 


‘same Bill. He agreed that it would be 
impolitic to put the principle into 
practice in this Parliament. The coun- 


try ought to have an opportunity of 


| giving its decision at the next election, 


with the full knowledge that this prin- 
ciple was in force. The constituencies 


pensions for ex Cabinet Ministers. These | would then know that the Members they 
pensions were granted simply on the| returned would be paid for their ser- 
ground that the men who received them | vices. As to the cost, he did not think 
had been so completely drawn off the|that the nation, considering the enor- 
ordinary economic and industrial lines,|mous duties that were cast upon 
that they were no longer able to keep| Members at the present time would 
up @ position in society becoming an ex | grudge them a reasonable indemnity for 
Minister. The position was an anomalous | their loss of time. And, after all, the 
one. These Gentlemen might have been | cost, in his judgment, would not be 
for many years in high paid offices under | more than the cost of a first-class battle- 
the Crown, and yet, the moment they ship, and the House could always find 





passed into opposition they were entitled | 


to a pension, though they then only 
acted in the capacity of private Members. 
On what ground these hon. Gentlemen 
were entitled to payment for their ser- 
vices while it was denied to private 
Members he was at a loss to understand. 
It was, in his opinion, ridiculous to say 
that the payment of Members would 
degrade the House of Commons. The 
Hon. James Munro, a member of the 
Victorian Parliament, speaking at a 
banquet in Liverpool four years ago said, 
that the result of paying each Member 
of that Parliament £300 a year had 
been exceedingly satisfactory ; they had 
an honest Parliament, and a Parliament 
greatly in accord with the wishes of the 
people, who were well served by it. He 
failed to see why payment of Members 
should degrade private Members any 
more than it was held to degrade 
official Members. The old Tory notion 
was that the payment of Members would 
improve the dignity of the House, and, 
therefore, Lord Blandford, in introducing 
his Reform Bill in 1830, said, as the object 
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money for that. If the Chancellor of 
| the Exchequer was so minded, there was 
| not the least doubt that, with his wonder- 
| ful powers of resource, he would find the 
means necessary to give effect to this 
principle. Concluding, he said there was 
no question, in the opinion of the indus- 
trial classes, of greater importance than 
the question of payment of Members. 
It would have the effect of removing 
every restriction on their liberty of 
choice and enabling them to select from 
their own ranks tried and trusted repre- 
sentatives, who, in his judgment, would 
be an ornament and a credit both to the 
constituencies which they represented 
and to the House of Commons itself. 

* Sin STAFFORD NORTHCOTE 
(Exeter) said, remarks had been made 
both by the Mover and the Seconder of 
the Resolution which relieved Memberson 
his side of the House from the necessity 
of opposing it, for both of them prac- 
tically said they wished to omit the word 
“forthwith” from the Resolution, and 
merely to call upon the Government to 
take action in a future Parliament. He, 
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for one, would await with perfect confi- | 
dence the verdict of the country on/ 
this question if the issue were fairly and 
squarely presented to the electors ; but, 
he would like to state his objections to. 
the proposal, and he could assure the 
hon. Member that the question of the 
cost was by no means the only or even 
the principle objection to it. He would. 
first take broad objection that it was 
not for this country and the mother of 
Parliaments to be bound by precedents, 
or by examples set by other States. It 
was rather for us to set precedents, and 
for other countries to follow our example. 
He would also ask those hon. Members 
who might be disposed to rely on foreign 
example, whether they were prepared 
to follow that conclusion to its logical 
result, and, for instance, to reverse the 
whole of our commercial policy and 
adopt that system of protection which 
prevailed, not only abroad, but in our 
own Colonies! He thought the House 
should consider the very great distinction | 
which existed between the British 
Parliament and that of foreign or Colonial 
Legislatures. In Germany, Austria and 
Italy it must be remembered that Parlia- 
ment was not supreme, but was largely 
checked and controlled by the Crown, 
which in those countries had a very real 
power. Again, in Switzerland the Refer- 
endum supplied the electorate with a 
very practical check over the Members 
of the Swiss Parliament. In the United 
States, under certain circumstances, it 
was within the competency of the 
Supreme Court to declare the action of 
the Congress contrary to the Constitution, 
and therefore null and void. Conse- 
quently, it appeared to him that the 
action of the Continental and foreign 
Legislatures was of a good deal less im- 
portance than wastheaction of this Parlia- 
ment, which was, after all, the supreme 
authority in thiscountry. Of course the 
position of the French Assembly was more 
analogous to that of our Parliament. 
Although he would be unwilling to say 
an offensive word against that body, he 
did not think that any student of history 
would wish to change the position of the 
French Legislature for that of the 
British Parliament «t any stage of our 
constitutional history. Passing to 
Colonial Legislatures, he would first 
remind the House of one distinctive 
characteristic, namely, that whereas in 
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this country there was a leisured class 
able and willing to enter Parliament, 
that state of things did not 
prevail in our colonies, which were 
obliged to pay their Members, because 
they were not fortunate enough to 
possess a class of men able to give their 
services gratis. Whether it was or was 
not desirable that the House of Com- 
mons should consist mainly of such men 
was a matter for disussion; but, 
if it were, it was worth noting, as a 
matter of fact, that we possessed that 
class and that our colonies did not. He 
would further remind the House of the 
very great distinction which existed 
between differences of opinion enter- 
tained in the House of Commons and 
the differences of opinion which divided 
the members in our Colonial Legisla- 
tures. In the House of Commons hon. 
Members taxed one another with their 
differences of opinion on such matters as 
Home Rule, Disestablishment of the 
Church in Wales, and so on, and they 
had hitherto been spared that class of 
questions which prevailed so largely in 
some of our colonies, in America, in 
France, and in Italy, namely, those 
questions of personal corruption which 
were mainly the basis of the disputes 
which took place in those Legislatures, 
where there was nothing more common 
than accusations of corruption against 
Ministers or against private Members, 
charging them with having sold their 
votes for a direct pecuniary bribe. That 
was a state of things which he hoped 
that the House of Commons would 
always escape ; but it was impossible to 
disguise not only that those charges were 
freely bandied about in Colonial Legisla- 
tures, but that those Legislatures were 
composed mainly of men of the same 
race as ourselves. He did think that if 
the House of Commons were to adopt a 
system which might lead men to enter 
the House for the purpose of making a 
living by it, those unfortunate charges 
might, not impossibly, be raised against 
Members of the House of Commons. 
He was not going to suggest that there 
was a different standard of morality 
between men who were rich and men 
who were poor, but just as there were 
certain temptations which were pre- 
sented with considerable force to the 
rich, but from which poor men were 
saved by the very fact of their poverty, 
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there were, at the same time, tempta- 
tions from which the rich were free from 
the very fact of their wealth, but to 
which poor men were particularly 
exposed. In regard to so-called labour 
Members, he entered a decided protest 
against the idea that they monopolised 
in that House the representation of the 
working classes. All the Members of 
the House were returned more or less by 
the votes of the working classes. It was 
said that it was quite impossible for 
working men to bear the expenses inci- 
dental to a seat in Parliament. He 
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the constituents or the Trades Unions, 
who made sacrifices in order to secure 
their presence in that House. But, 
if they were all placed on the same 
dead level of £300, they would lose that 
special esteem and authority. Now, he 
wanted to take one rather broader 
objection. He heard, with great regret, 
an expression which fell from the mover 
of the Resolution, when he spoke of 
Members of the House earning their wages, 
because, if, that principle were adopted, 


it would be a long step towards placing 





Members of the House in the position of 
being an assembly of paid delegates 


would like to remind the House that the simply carrying out what it was the 
12 or 14 labour Members in the House fashion to call the mandate of their 
were returned by majorities averaging | constituencies. Ifthe hon. Member chose 
about 5,000 votes per representative, and | merely to carry out the mandate of his 
if that number of electors were deter-| constituents, he was at perfect liberty to 
mined to have one particular man tc | do so, but for himself he repudiated that 


represent them it was idle to say that, 
providing of a small sum for that man’s 
maintenance while in Parliament ren- 
dered his candidature an impossibility. 
Since the legislation of 1867 and 1884 
the working classes were absolute 
masters and controllers of the political 
situation. If they chose to return to 
Parliament men not specially connected 
with themselves, the reasonable explana- 
tion was to be found in the fact that 
they knew themselves to be masters of 
the situation, and that they possessed 
the means, by a cheap Press, by public 
meetings, deputations to Ministers, and 
constant contact with their representa- 
tives, of impressing upon the latter what 
policy they wish them to adopt; and 
therefore they did not think it necessary 
to turn for their representatives to 
working men, who, from their position, 
had not had the opportunities of educa- 
tion and study such as most of the Mem- 
bers in the House at present possessed. 
They must also bear in mind that the 
representatives of working class con- 
stituencies were backed by great 
Trades Unions and powerful and wealthy 
societies who could find any amount of 
money for the promotion of the interests 
of Labour, and who could easily find 
sufficient means to supplement the con- 
tribution of a poor constituency. He 
would say that hon. Gentlemen, like the 
hon. Gentlemen opposite, when they 


addressed the House on any Labour! 


Question, or on any public question 
indeed, spoke with special authority for 


| 


| 
| 





idea. He was not sent there as a 
delegate of any constituency, or to carry 
out their mandate. It was the duty of 
a Member to listen with attention and 
respect to the views of his constituents, 
but it was no less his duty to tell his 
constituents what his views were, and 
if they were not the views of the 
majority he should rather resign 
his seat then abandon his convictions. 
He could not see how they were to 
have salaries for themselves and refuse 
tor vote them to Members of Parish and 
District Councils and other public bodies. 
He hoped, almost against hope, that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer might recur 
to his wiser frame of mind which he held 
in 1871. If that was too much to expect 
he appealed to unofficial Members to 
enter the Lobby and enter a protest 
against the Motion. He regretted, more 
deeply than he could say, that there 
should be any doubt as to what the verdict 
of the majority might be, but he hoped 
they would show that public spirit was 
not wholly extinct, and that they were 
prepared to act like the great statesman 
early in the century who 


* Spurned at the sordid lust of pelf, 
And served his Albion for hisself.”’ 


*Mr. R B. HALDANE (Haddington) : 
said, similar Motions to this had been 
carried in previous sessions, and then how 
was it that it had not been carried into 
practice? They could not forget that 
the principle was embodied in the Pro- 
gramme of the Liberal Party, and yet they 
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seemed not much nearer the attainment 
of their object. If there had been slow- 
ness in carrying the principle into effect, 
he believed it was because there were 
many on his side of the House, as well 
as on the other, who were not educated 
up to the proper level of this question. 
One remark was made by the Mover of the 
Resolution with which he did not. agree. 
It was said that this was not a Party 
Question. But it was a Party Question, 
and a difficult one for the Liberal 
Party, and like other questions, they 
would only turn it into victory, after 
a long and sustained effort. They had 
nothing to do with the analogies of the 
United States and France; they were 
simply concerned with the three Kingdoms. 
The hon. Baronet seemed to think that 
it was sufficient if they had a leisured 
class who could discharge the duties. 
Was that a doctrine which hon. 
Members expected the House to assent 
to as an argument put forward in 1893? 
It had been negatived, as he had 
hoped, once and for ever in 1832, 
Doctrines of that kind were out of date, 
and the House was face to face with a 
state of things in which matters had 
changed. They had accepted the princi- 
ple of democracy rightly or wrongly, and 
they were face to face with the fact that 
they relied on the people and on 
popular votes for the purpose of deter- 
mining the footing on which the business 
of the country was to be conducted. If 
that was so, how, then, did hon. Members 
stand to-day with reference tothis matter ? 
The hon. Member was filled with fears 
about the effect of making it possible for 
a large number of persons to whom, in 
practice, it was not possible to come and 
take their part as legislators in the House 
of Commons. It was rather interesting to 
look at the effect of the fears on the sec- 
tions of which the House was composed. 
He did not think that the Conserva- 
tive party need be afraid of the democrat 
and the wirepuller being introduced into 
their midst ; they need have no fear of the 
influx of the working man, degraded by 
the acceptance of a salary. The Conser- 
vative working man representative was an 
imported remedy, intended only to be con- 
sumed in homeopathic doses. He was 
not aware that it was such an easy thing 
in constituencies possessing majorities 
such as those of hon. Gentlemen opposite 
for men with £300 or £400 a year to 
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to power. He passed from the Conserva- 
tive working man to the case of the 
labour party. He should have thought 
that on the morrow of the Bristol election 
the Conservative party would not show 
any feeling of unfriendliness to what was 
called the Labour Party. He was not 
sure that the House would not see a 
closer alliance between the Conservative 
Party and those who maintained an in- 
dependent attitude towards the old- 
fashioned party of progress. Surely it 
was not right that, from the point of 
view of that party which was coming 
more and more to the front, which was 
performing its work, which had got its 
mandate, whatever might be its future, 
it was not to be denied that the time 
had come when, if, it be possible, the con- 
ditions should be removed which 
restricted its activity and hampered its 
efforts. Take the case of the Irish party. 
Was there an instance in the history of 
representation in this country of a set 
of men who had struggled under greater 
difficulties in face of poverty, in the face 
of extraordinary hindrances arising from 
distance, from social conditions, which 
had made it difficult to send a compact 
body of representatives to this Parlia- 
ment to embody the sentiments of their 
people? If they passed to the con- 
stituencies which hon. Members on 
the Liberal side of the House repre- 
sented, the case seemed to him to be 
stronger. Did hon. Members opposite 
really think that the Liberal Associa- 
tions would be likely to fall into the 
hands of wirepullers and demagogues ? 
Did they know how fastidious, how 
jealous, those who made up these bodies 
were, of the character of the men who 
represented them? Did they realise 
that in the case of the men who were 
unworthy to come to the House of 
Commons to represent those constitu- 
encies, it was too often because, owing 
to the difficulties of their position, it 
was impossible for these constituencies 
to find men who would come forward to 
bear the heat and the burden of repre- 
senting them? Hon. Members opposite 
had a larger proportion of rich men in 
their ranks than was the case with the 
Liberal supporters of the Government. 
The Conservatives had no difficulty in 
finding a candidate, but with the Liberals 
it was constantly necessary to go outside 
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all, even then, only came in circum- 
stances of constraint, and in the face of 
adverse conditions, to represent the 
people, and who were with difficulty ob- 
tained even for that purpose. Surely, 
from that point of view, it was right 
that they should enlarge the choice of 
the constituencies and give them the 
opportunity to pick and choose more 
freely, trusting them to repudiate and 
put aside any man who had not a spot- 
less and blameless character, to carry out 
the trust committed to him. The hon. 
Baronet spoke of corruption. Where 
did they find the best instances of cor- 
ruption in that House? Was it from | 
the poor men, or was it from the company- 
monger? Was it from the wealthy 
capitalist—_he cared not on which side of 
the House he sat! He grieved to think 
that there had been some cases of this 
kind on his own side of the House, as 
he also grieved to think that there had 
been cases among hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site. It was one of the saddest things 
to think that the constituencies had 
been driven to look for representatives | 
in men who did not come forward with 
clean hands financially, but who came 
into Parliament, not for the purpose of 
politics, but for their own gain, for their 
own ends, and who found themselves in 
a better position to follow their avoca- 
tions with the letters “ M.P.” after their 
names. He did not think they could’ 
therefore say that the working class, was 
the corrupt class. Whatever might be | 
said against the representatives of a 
body like the County Council, which was 
democratic, which had a large number of | 
men on it who earned a scanty livelihood, 
they had, at all events, in that body, 
whatever its faults, one of the most re- 
markable examples of purity, absolute | 
individual incorruptibility. He knew | 
of no case to the contrary. It appeared 
to him, therefore, that the position in, 
which the House was now placed was | 
the outcome, not of anything which had 
happened to-day, not of any corruption | 
which might be traced to yesterday, but | 
the outcome of the principle which they | 
took up in 1832, which they carried | 
further in 1867, and a stage further still 
in 1885. It seemed to him that when | 
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not asserting that they were absolutely in- 


‘fallible, not asserting that the were better 


or wiser than any other class of the com- 
munity, but simply right and earnest in 
the doctrine of representative Govern- 
ment, then they had reached a standard 
from which the proposition of the evening 
was the inevitable and logical outcome. 
He did not say the payment of Members 
would come at once ; the constituencies 
had to be educated up to it ; but it was 
coming very rapidly. Each year, as the 
people came more and more to under- 


‘stand what it was, it impressed itself on 


their minds, not only as a thing they 
must take for what it was worth, but as 
one which would work out to their best 
advantage, inasmuch as it would give 
them a larger choice of candidates and a 
better opportunity of supervising those 
candidates. He did not wonder that it 


had taken time since the proposition was 
‘first mooted to attain to its present 


position ; but the question was progress- 
ing, and the two sides of the House were 


‘coming to a better understanding about 


it. Yet he believed it would remain a 
Party question. It was one of those 
Party questions that would be carried, 
on a day not far off, by a decisive 


‘majority, and then it would be seen to 


be something beneficial and in the in- 
terests of the whole community, just as 
the principle of representative govern- 
ment had been seen to be an almost un- 
mixed blessing. 


*Mr. C. J. DARLING (Deptford) 
said, he could not help wondering 


whether, when the hon. and learned 
Member said that this was to be a Party 
question as between the two sides of the 


House, he had read the speech of the 


‘right hon. Member for Midlothian (Mr. 
|W. E. Gladstone) in 1870, in which he 


advanced that very argument of the 
existence of a leisured class, upon which 
the Mover and Seconder of this Resolu- 
tion appeared to throw scorn, and which 
the last speaker had tried utterly to 
demolish. In 1870 the right hon. 
Gentleman said : 


“But the truth is this—and let us not dis- 
guise it from ourselves—the condition of this 
country is peculiar. We have in this country a 
vast leisure class to which there is nothing 
There is no 


concentrated within so small a space, and where, 





they said they would trust the people of | with respect to occupation, wealth being abun- 
the country to manage their own affairs, | dant in the market—if 1 may use a metaphor of 
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0 economy—commands but a small price. | against the Motion, the hon. and learned 


Ye have wealthy men in the country to whom . a i 
wealth is nothing because it is so common ; but Member had supplied it: it was, thet 


power, honour, distinction, the confidence of | this would make the House of Commons 


their countrymen, the favour of the Crown—all | |i-e the London County Council. 
these things have value in their eyes; they are crain . dy 
not money, but they are money’s worth,and the} Mr. J H. DALZIEL (Kirkcaldy 


public has no difficulty whatever in finding | Burghs) : Are the members of the London 
competent and qualified persons—the most com- . 


petent generally and the best qualified persons County Council paid ! é 

—to discharge all these oftices without pay.”’ *Mr. DARLING said, some of them 
: f were paid directly, and he rather gathered 
There was no good case in argument) that others took means of paying them- 
for the payment of Members, and | selves. It was suggested, too, they should 
because this was so, hon. Members oppo- resemble the Deputies of France and 
site said, “ Let us make a Party question Italy. Could there be a more pre- 


of it.” According to the Resolution, posterous proposition! The case of 
payment would have to be made to America had long been given up. If it 
Members of the Government in addition had not been demolished before, it had 
to their ofticial salaries; for the Reso-|peen demolished by the hon. Member 
lution said the allowance was to be) for Battersea (Mr. Burns), who had in- 
“granted to all Members of Parliament.” vestigated the purity of American public 
Mr. W. ALLEN: They have a jife on the spot, and had given it as his 
reasonable allowance already. deliberate opinion, first of all, that he 
*Mr. DARLING said, the Resolution ,new only one place to equal Chicago, 
did not make any exception. The hon.| and then on further thought, that that 
and learned Gentleman said : particular place did not come up to 
“D cite cites Chicago in iniquity. They were told 
0 not let us hear any more the argument “ - 

about the leisured class ; it was the argument that this was particularly a labour ques- 
used in 1832.” | tion, and that in view of the election the 
‘other day at Bristol, they must make the 

Yes; but it was the argument of the) House more in accord with  trades- 
right hon. Gentleman in 1870; had he| unionism and the advancing tide of 
since given it up?  [* Yes.”] In| democracy. How were they to set about 
1886, he supposed. The hon. and|it? The hon. Member for the Wansbeck 
learned Gentleman told them they must! Division said the Trades Union Congress 
assimilate this House to the London) had passed a resolution in favour of the 
County Council, because in this House | Motion, and he added that this was not 
there had been unfortunate lapses in|a Party question, but a trades union 


financial matters, and in the London 
County Council there had been none. 
Did he know that three members of the 
London County Council had been sent 
to gaol for dishonesty—one for stealing 
a railway ticket, one for stealing a 
shilling from a lady of easy virtue, and 
the third for some other unconsidered 
trifle; that other two members were 
principal shareholders in a newspaper to 
which the Council had deliberately, by 
their own vote, sent the bulk of their 
advertisements, and that their conduct 
had been arraigned before that body 
itself as corrupt conduct. Yet it was 
said that this House, on account of those 
unfortunate spots which they all regretted 
-—none more than Her Majesty’s Ministers 
must be made pure, clean, and wholesome 
like unto the London County Council. 
If there were an argument wanting 


Mr. C. J. Darling. 


question. 

*Mr. FENWICK begged the hon. and 
\learned Member's pardon. He never 
said anything of the kind; he said the 
representative men amongst the trade 
unionists were in favour of this proposal, 
but he never said it was their question. 

*Mr. DARLING understood the gen- 
tlemen in question had expressed the 
opinion as officials of the trades unions, 
and as delegates to the Trades Union 
Congress, and he thought the hon. Mem- 
ber said it was at the Congress they had 
expressed their opinion in favour of this 
Motion. He apologised if he fell into 
the error—a very natural one—that 
having been discussed and resolved upon 
at the Trades Union Congress, it was 
not inaccurately described as a trades 
union question. If it be a trades union 
question, was it a question of the 
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old or new unionism! Was a 
Member of Parliament to receive a 
minimum wage, or what! Was over- 
time to be permitted? The Resolu- 
tion did not say. In the times when 
the proposed system prevailed in this 
country there were two scales of payment; 
there was the scale of 2s. a day for 
borough Members and there was the 
scale of twice that amount for Knights, 
and he was obliged to confess that the 
impartial services rendered by one or two 
Knights to both Parties really entitled 
them to draw from both sides of the House 
their 2s.a day. He imagined the Congress | 
would not be in favour of Members of 
Parliament doing an excessive amount of 
work for their pay. He imagined they 
would be opposed to Evening Sittings | 
and Winter Sessions, or if they did 
consent to such things they would insist | 
upon a wholly different set of labourers | 
being employed for such overtime. He | 
could not imagine that the Trades | 
Union Congress would consent to impose | 
upon the Members of the House of | 
Commons any obligations they would | 
not allow the members of their own) 
bodies to undertake. They must have | 
two shifts of Members, or the one) 
shift must be paid for overtime. He 
did not know how the point was going 
to be solved, but they must certainly 
have such a question raised by those 
who had here with mandate 
from the Trades Union Congress. Just 
as it would be possible to pay some 
Members more than others. They would 
be brought face to face with the ques- 
tion whether a Knight of the Shire or 
«a Metropolitan Member should receive 
more than anybody else, or whether a 
man should be rewarded by the public 
according to the amount of work he did, 
or whether they should all draw the 
same salary. It would be obviously 
unjust that his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for King’s Lynn (Mr. Gibson 
Bowles), for instance, should only re. 
ceived what everybody else got. Before 
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this proposal could commend itself to 
the House he fancied it must be a 
little more carefully thought out. There 
was only one other argument to which 
he wished to allude. It had been said 
there was something degrading if a man 
who was not a position without 
some payment from the public funds 
to support the dignity of a Member of 
Parliament—-whatever that might he— 
had to make a declaration to that 
effect. It had been said by another 
hon. Member there was no degradation 
in Members of Parliament being paid, 
because those in office were paid, and 
those who ceased to hold office received 
a pension as a matter of course. That 
was not so. As he understood it, ex- 
Ministers who received pensions-—there 
were only four ex-Ministers in receipt 
of pensions at the present time—had to 
make what was called the declaration of 
poverty. There was no disgrace. If 
there was no degradation in an ex- 
Minister of the Crown making a declara- 
tion that he was in need of a pension, 
why should an ordinary Member of Par- 
liament or a working man be degraded 
by making it. Before they passed this 
Resolution to pay those who wanted 
salaries and those who did not, they 


should exhaust every other remedy, be- 


in 


‘cause this Resolution meant putting a 


further taxation on the taxpayers of the 
Country, directly and deliberately for 
their own advantage. It 
to say :— 


was useless 


“ Get rid of the obloquy of doing that by vot- 

ing that we shail not have it, but that the next 
Parliament shall."’ 
The next Parliament would consist, for 
the most part, of men who would not 
want it. They ought to see whether a 
smaller remedy than that proposed would 
not meet the case. 

*Mr. J. W. CROMBIE (Kincardine- 
shire) admitted that weight was to be 
attached to many of the arguments used 
in opposition to the Motion. Although 
the difference of opinion in the House 
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Six hundred years ago this country first 


which the opponents and promoters of adopted the system of payment of 


the measure might meet. The question 
seemed to him largely to depend on what 
the salary to be received should be. If 





| Members, and the whole history of this 


question was fraught with most important 
lessons on the subject they were now 


they could fix a salary that would admit | discussing. In the first place, the pay- 


working men to Parliament, and at the 


same time offer no inducement to any | 


man to come there for the sake of getting 
it, it seemed to him that they would 
have solved the problem. The working 
man who would be likely to seek election 
would probably be making £2 or £3 a 
week. He would not fix the salary at 
more than this except to allow something 
for the extra cost of living in London, 
and railway fares to and from his con- 
stituency. £150 or £200 a year, with 
railway expenses, would probably meet 
the case. If working men wished to 
enter Parliament they should be prepared 
to make sacrifices, just as Members who 
were already there had made sacrifices 
to obtain their positions. It had been 
said that if a Member of Parliament 
were given a salary he would be more 
liable to accept bribes than a man who 
received no salary. That wasa startling 
proposition, and one which required proof. 
He agreed that a poor man was exposed 
to temptations to which a rich man was 
not, and for that very reason advocated 
salaries. It had been said that payment of 
Members would lead to corruption. The 
London County Council had been alluded 
to. The Members of the Council received 
no salaries. But the hon. and leanred 
Gentleman said they had no salaries but 
they found means of paying themselves. 
He thought it was an unfair aspersion, 
but, granting it was true, it was an 
argument sor payment of salaries. If 
men without salaries found a means of 
paying themselves, the sooner it was 
arranged to pay them a salary above 
board, the better it would be. The hon. 
Baronet opposite said, that this country 
should set the precedent and not borrow 
an example from foreign countries. 
Mr. J. W. Crombie. 





ment of Members was adopted for the very 
reason for which it was demanded now, 
viz., that they could not get Members of 
Parliament of the class to stand without 
paying them, and a salary was granted. 
These salaries were, unfortunately, ulti- 
mately paid by the constituencies, and 
had it not been for that fact, he believed 
they would have continued to be paid 
down to the present time. The law 
creating the system of payment of 
Members had never been repealed, and 
in the opinion of many eminent legal 
authorities, there were many Members 
of this House who, if they claimed 
wages under the conditions laid down in 
these old Acts, would be entitled to the 
payment of them. The system died out 
because, unfortunately, Members found 
other means of paying themselves. It 
was found by their constituents that 
they could made such handsome sums 
in the pickings to which they were 
entitled, that, instead of having to pay 
a Member for his services, it was easy 
to get a Member to pay them to adopt 
him. That was a remarkable fact, and 
it meant that the moment corruption 
entered by the door of this House, pay- 
ment of Members went out by the 
window. So far from leading to cor- 
ruption, the two were utterly incompa- 
tible. The old system of paying Members 
was not introduced. It was not 
necessary, because, long after corruption 
of the grossest sort had passed away, 
Members of Parliament had a great 
many privileges which, in themselves, 
amounted to a handsome salary, such, 
for instance, as immunity from their 
creditors for themselves and _ their 
friends, and the privilege of franking 
letters, which Sir Reginald Palgrave 
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estimated was worth £900 a year| true in fact, but probably prophetic in 
These had been done away with, but | tone, and if, half an hour hence, the 
there had been other privileges, even less | hon. Member had been able to make 
highly to be recommended, which also} his speech after the Chancellor of the 
constitute.| a money value in the letters) Exchequer, he would very likely say 
“M. P.” after one’s name. It had|the same thing. The fact was that the 
been, unfortunately, too easy when a/ proposal for the Payment of Members 
man had these letters to obtain director-| was one of those proposals which it 
ships. He was happy to say, however, was easy enough to commend with a 
that that was dying out, and, at the) sort of clap-trap plausibility on popular 
present moment, the House of Commons | platforms in the country ; easy enough, 
was purer and freer from corruption and | too, to vote for with the cynical impunity 
from ulterior financial motives than at | that characterised their proceedings on a 
any period of its history. It was) Friday night in the House of Commons. 
actually in consequence of this purity But when it came to the question of a 
that they demanded the payment of responsible Government carrying the 
Members, and if such a demand were! Resolution into effect he did not believe 
granted, he felt certain that that purity| either the present Government or the 
would be by no means and in no way Government which might succeed them 
endangered. would in the least degree meet the 
*Mr. GEORGE CURZON (Lancashire, desires of hon. Members below the Gang- 
Southport) observed that when a motion, way opposite. He remembered reading 
the terms of which were identical with an admirable speech against the pay- 
this, was introduced and passed by the|ment of Members by the right hon. 
House by a majority of 47 two years’ Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
ago, the Chancellor of the Exchequer told | chequer over 20 years ago. He should 
them that he would carry it out as soon | not give himself the luxury of quoting 
as he had time and money at his disposal. | that speech, because he had done so on 
Since that date the Chancellor of the | previous occasions, but having heard the 
Exchequer had had a larger allowance of | speech the right hon. Gentleman made 
time than at that period he had reason | two years ago on the question, and which 
to expect, or that they thought he had|the Mover of the Resolution implored 
a right to expect; and, as regarded him not to repeat that night, he could 
money, in the interim his financial genius, | not help thinking that the sympathies 
which they all acknowledged, had placed | of the right hon. Gentleman were now 
very considerable resources at his dis-|in reality at bottom in agreement with 
posal. And yet, up to the present time, | that former speech, delivered in times 
they had heard nothing whatever about | when the right hon. Gentleman was not 
the fulfilment of those pledges then! his present but his former self. In this 
given, and for his own part he could discussion on the Payment of Members it 
not forbear from sharing the suspicions was almost impossible to say anything 
which were honestly entertained and, ajnew. He hoped he should not be re- 
it appeared to him, most candidly ex-| garded as saying anything disrespectful 
pressed, by the Member for Haddington of those on the other side who had pre- 
and the Mover of the Motion. The! ceded him when he stated that there was 
former of these hon. Gentlemen, in his | absolutely no novelty in their arguments, 
able and ingenious speech, said they | and, equally for himself, he might say 
were not much nearer the point of | that he did not in the least expect that 
fruition than they were two years ago, | he should be able to introduce any 
and that remark he thought not only! novelty in his brief reply. Now, his 
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hon. Friend the Member for Haddington! Members would be dear at the price. 
used an argument which was character They paid these right hon. Gentlemen 
istic of his subtle mind. He said that! | because, he presumed, they could not 
payment of Members was the logical | “obtain their services without paying them 
corollary of the various constitutional | a very substantial salary, and, moreover 
steps, particularly those of political en- | they g gave them these large salaries as an 
franchisement, that Parliament had taken equivalent-—and, in his opinion, a most 
during the past 20 years. That was an modest equivalent, but still such as was 
interesting theoretical assumption on the customary in this country—for the per- 
part of the hon. Member, but he did not manent engagement of abilities of high 
make—and it was doubtful whether, with order in the service of the State. The 
all his ingenuity, he could make any argument, therefore, that because we 
attempt to demonstrate it in fact. In| paid a Secretary of State £5,000 a year 
his opinion a logical corollary was, in| we ought to pay every ordinary Member 
modern political phraseology, merely a | £350 a year, was as absurd as to pretend 
synonym for the lowest political ex-|that, because the Deputy Chairman of 
pediency. The Payment of Members was | the County Council was paid £1,500 a 
no more the logical corollary of the year, therefore every member of that 
Franchise Bills that had been passed,| body ought also to receive a salary. 
than would be Manhood Suffrage, Female | He passed to another argument, and a 
Suffrage, One Man One Vote,or any other| very familiar one. The hon. Member 
of the particular methods of tinkering|who moved the Resolution asked the 
the Constitution that were in favour | House to affirm the principle that the 
with hon. Members opposite. Since he | labourer was worthy of his hire. But if 
had been in the House he had heard | the labourer did not want any hire, and 
almost every new proposal stated to be|if any considerable proportion of the 
the logical corollary of something that) body of labourers under discussion not 
preceded it at some time or other, and | only did not want their hire, but would 
he had no doubt that if this proposal! decline it if it were offered them, why 
was carried into law they would have should it be forced upon them? There 
the question of Payment of Members| was another consideration—were the 
quoted at some future time as the) Members of the House of Commons the 
logical antecedent of some measure of | only labourers who ought to be spoken 
which at the present moment they had /of in this context? The hon. Baronet 
not the remotest idea. Then, as to the! pointed out what was a perfect truism, 
argument of the hon. Member who that in this country we had a great 
moved the Resolution, why should they administrative system, at any rate as 
pay a Secretary of State, a Member of) regards local government, the principle 
that House, £5,000 a year, and not pay|of which was that of unpaid public 
the ordinary Member of Parliament ; he’ service, which permeated every class of 
conceived the answer would be that they our organisation and our population, 
paid these right hon. Gentlemen high|the basis of which was to be found 
salaries because they were worth the| among the people and the apex of which 
price. In the course of the discussion|was perhaps supplied by that House. 
the sum of £350 a year had been men-| If they were to pay Members of Parlia- 
tioned as a possible salary for hon. Mem- ment in the manner proposed, it was 
bers, but for his own part he was free to perfectly certain that all this great 
confess, without making any discrimina-| machinery that had been so recently set 
tion between Members on either side of up, their County, District, Parish, and 
the House, that he thought some hon. Town Councils would equally be entitled 
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to and would equally claim remunera- 
tion. They would find it impossible any 
longer to sustain that great system of 
unpaid magisterial service, which was 
one of the chief peculiarities and distinc 
tions of this country, and, descending to 
another grade of the public service 
than whom he ventured to say none 
the jurors who 
constituted our ordinary and_ special 
juries would also claim, and with a 
persistency they could not resist, pay- 
So then, if they 


were more meritorious 


ment for their services. 
made this concession to Members of Par- 
liament, they would be starting upon a 
downward plane, they could not possibly 
arrest their progress until they reached 
the bottom, and they would not be able 
to stop until the total charge put upon 
the revenues amounted to between 
£2,000,000 and £3,000,000. Passing to 
what he would call the main argument 

‘namely, that under the present system 
the choice of the constituencies was un- 
happily limited —he might say that there 
was not a man on that side of the House 
who had tae slightest desire to impose 
any restriction whatsoever upon the 
legitimate choice of candidates by con- 
stituencies. There was nobody on those 
Benches who would argue that the House 
ought to be composed solely of the rich, 
leisurely, or well-to-do. They were in 
favour, as much as hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site, of throwing wide open the doors of 
the House and admitting everyone whom 
a constituency succeeded in electing. The 
Mover of the Resolution drew a picture 
from which it might be inferred that 
each constituency was flooded with a 
number of admirable gentlemen whom it 
was desirous of returning and who desired 
to be returned, but who were prevented 
from their condition of destitution from 
entering the portals of the House. For 
his own part, he belonged to that class 
which had been called by an 
Member “ carpet-baggers,” but he could 
only say he had never come across the 
class of gentlemen depicted by the hon, 


hon. 
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Member in his ownconstituency. In elect- 
ing him his constituency not only did what 
he thought a wise thing, but they also, of 
their own initiative preferred him, an 
outside stranger, with reasonable means 
at his disposal, toa crowd of presumably 
better qualified candidates who existed 
in their midst. If the Motion were passed 
the result would not be that a larger 
number of working men and poor men 
would get into the House. That was 
not the experience of foreign countries, 
nor of the colonies; but in a number of 
constituencies they would have needy, 
impecunious adventurers attracted by 
the distinction attaching to the House, 
and still more by the salary. If it were 
not a desideratum that the House should 
consist of rich 


men, it was equally 


undesirable to have in their midst a 
number of poor men who were attracted 
by the prospect of a stipend, and who 
might danger. 
There were even stronger reasons against 
the proposal: if Payment of Members 
were established they must be prepared to 
revolutionize our political machinery. 
At present, political principles and 
views were crystallized within very de- 
finite limits, and political parties were 
divided by unmistakable lines. The 
result was that at an election now 
the electors had to choose ordinarily 
between two candidates, advocating 
two different policies, in deciding to 
whom they should give their suffrages. 
Already there were indications that 
another system was growing up; but if 
there were payment of Members there 
would be in every constituency such a 
rush of candidates, mainly drawn from 
the Liberal Party, and therefore a great 
source of political advantage to the Con- 
servatives that they must inevitably in- 
stitute the second ballot, and, indeed, in 
some cases a third ballot might be re- 
quired. [Ministerial Cheers.) He was 
surprised to find that there were some 
Members to cheer that prospect. It had 
always seemed to him to be one of the 


be a serious political 
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glories of our public life that we were| believed they were honest, and they 
free from that confusion of political | knew, in modern times at least, that they 


issues which was such a fruitful source | were pure. 


But if he read the signs of 


of trouble and danger to many countries | the times aright, he did not think that 
on the Continent. He hoped the House | this position of the House of Commons 
would willingly accept the proposition) in public estimation had been main- 


that anything which tended to aggravate 
the control that was exercised by the con- 


| 
| 


tained, and he doubted whether the 
House of Commons, as an_ institu- 


stituency over the Member of Parliament) tion, had now a very large reserve 


was to be deprecated. They all knew 
from experience how invidious and how 
extreme that pressure could sometimes 
be. It was perfectly true that a man 
was honoured by being returned to Par- 


liament. In return for that honour he 





fund of popularity at its back upon 
which it might draw unlimited cheques in 
the future. Too often when classes 
in this country appealed to the House to 
consider their grievances and to look into 
their concerns, they found the House 


gave his services for nothing, and he was| engaged in petty Party recriminations 
allowed a very reasonable and most! which they could not understand. And 
necessary measure of personal liberty. | too often, also, when the citizens of our 
But if they gave Members of Parliament | great Empire outside came to the doors 
a salary of £350 a year it was certain| the House and asked for even the most 


that many of the constituencies would 
insist on ear-marking for their own local 
purposes the greater part of that salary. 
The poor man, therefore, under this pro- 
posed change would be no better off than 
he was now. But, more than that, 
when a man knew that by taking a line 
in antagonism to a large section or to 
a majority of his constituency he might 
lose not merely his seat, but his salary, 
if a poor man he could be placed in a 
position which he would find, in some 
cases at least, considerable difficulty in 
resisting. But the strongest argument 
of all was the effect which the change 
would have upon the position of the 
House of Commons in the estimation of 
the country. It ought to be an object 
dearer to every Member than the reten- 
tion of his seat in that Chamber to secure 
the hold of the House on the confidence 
and esteem of the country at large. In 
the various political struggles which they 
had waged, whatever might have been 
their aberrations of judgement and con- 
duct, the House of Commons, on the 
whole, had retained a hold on the respect 
of the people. Prejudiced as Members 
of the House sometimes might be, ignor- 
ant as they often were, the people * yet 


Mr. George Curzon. 





modest attention to their concerns, a 
deaf ear was turned to their claims. At 
the same time that they had this grow- 
ing suspicion and distrust of the House 
of Commons on the part of the people, 
they also found existing the keenest and 
most acute distrust and suspicion of any- 
thing like financial reward in public life. 
The most vigilant and searching criticism 
was applied to anything like political 
pensions. If his diagnosis were cor- 
rect, he could understand that it might 
be said with some justice in the future 
upon critical occasions, when a Vote of 
Confidence was being decided and the 
fate of a Government was at stake, that 
the independence of hon. Members was 
compromised by the fact that their 
salary depended on the vote which they 
gave. He would not press that too 
strongly, but Payment of Members would 
in the last resort decrease the respect in 
which the House was held and lower the 
status of its Members. Finally, there 
was the plea that this was a democratic 
measure, or, in other words, that it was 
a measure acceptable to the people. If 
so, why not apply the only possible and 
reasonable test, and propose that the 
people in the various localities should 
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seen how popular the measure was. It 
was easy enough to put a charge of 
£250,000 a year on the Consolidated 
Fund ; the constituencies did not feel 
that. But let the people be asked whe- 
ther they, as ratepayers, would be will- 
ing to bear the burden. This was not a 
piece of democratic legislation at all. 
Deserving and praiseworthy as the class 
might be for whom the change was 
made, it remained true that this was a 
piece of class legislation and nothing else. 
But it was not on this ground that he 
opposed it. Because he believed that it 
would dislocate our political 
machinery and bring no compensation, 
and because it would lower the status of 
the House, he hoped it would be long 
before this Resolution, however often 
hon. Members might vote for it on 
Friday nights, was taken up by any re- 
responsible Government and embodied 
in an Act of Parliament. 

THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby) : 
The hon. Member criticised me for 
having, as he said, held a different 
opinion 20 years ago upon this subject 
from that which I hold now. That is per- 
fectly true. The hon. Member is ono 
whom the House justly admires, and in 
whose future it feels a great interest. 
And I venture to predict that if the 
hon. Member should succeed in escaping 
from that sword of Damocles which is 
always hanging over his head, and should 
not be banished to another place—and I 
know that if it were in his power he 
would escape that fate—TI venture to say 
that 20 years hence the hon. Member 
will hold very different opinions, and 
that, if he is still a Member of this House, 
he, in common with his colleagues, will 


whole 


receive a payment for his services. There | 


is no question which has made a greater 
or more rapid advance than the present 
question. I entirely agree with my hon. 
and learned Friend behind me that it is 
the inevitable consequence of the great 
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I am not going to 
rest this case at all upon the example of 
other countries. I think that what the 
hon. Baronet opposite said in his very 
thoughtful and becoming speech was true 
upon that subject. It was a signal con- 
trast to another which we heard. I hope 
that that speech did not represent the 
opinions of Gentlemen who sit oppo- 
site; and that when the example of 
one of the greatest colonies of England 
is cited it will not be treated as a 
“ Botany Bay affair.” In my opinion, 
language of that sort used in the House 
of Commons is most injurious to this 


‘Empire, and I hope that language of 


that insulting character will be repu- 
diated by every right-thinking Member 
of this House. I will say the same 
thing of the unjust imputations cast 
from the other side of the House, 
apparently with approbation, upon that 
great body the County Council of 
London, who are doing a great and 
good work for this Metropolis—[ Cries of 
“Oh!” and cheers| ;—and I hope that 
the language which we have listened to 
to-night will meet with general repro- 
bation. I pass from that speech, which 
was a most unworthy contribution to 
the Debate, and I turn willingly to the 
speech of the hon. Baronet. He said 
that there was a great, leisured class in 
this country, and that that class had 
rendered great and gratuitous service to 
the nation. So it has. We ought all 
to recognise that, and the immense 
advantages which the services of that 


class have rendered generation after 
generation to this country. But every- 


body who has considered the subject 
must have felt that it is true of this 
House, as was said by Lord Salisbury of 
the other House of Parliament, that we 
are too much of one class, and that 
this House, having regard to the great 


extension of the popular suffrage, 
does not sufliciently represent all 
classes of the community in the 
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Members who are returned to _ it. 
Now, the hon. Member on the Front 
Bench opposite has drawn pictures of the 
various classes of Members undesirable in 
this House, who might be returned in 
consequence of remuneration being given 
to Members of Parliament ; but T would 
call his attention to the fact that all 
these suspicions are founded upon the 
conception and the belief in the incom- 
petence of the constituencies to judge of 
the people they will return. Does he 
imagine that the constituencies of this 
country are not able to distinguish 
between a needy adventurer endeavour- 
ing to get into Parliament to earn a 
salary and a man who, though having a 
humbler fortune, is a man as worthy as 
anybody else to occupy a seat in this 
House? The whole of the hon. Gentle- 
man’s speculations and alarms are 
entirely founded on a conception on his 
part that the constituencies are not able 
to form a sound judgment. Something 
has been said of personal corruption. 
Well, there were days when the House 
of Commons was very generally corrupt, 
Those were not the days of democracy. 
If you go back to the middle of last 
century, those were the days when 
in the House of Commons the power 
of the Crown and the power of the 
aristocracy was in the ascendant ; and 
therefore to say that because you are 
going to admit a larger number of men 
who have small means you will by that 
introduce corruption to Parliament is, in 
my opinion, an entirely unjust conclu- 
sion. I believe that among the working 
classes of this country there is as great, | 
I will say a greater, horror of pecuniary 
corruption than among any other class, 
and that the man suspected of practices 
of that kind would be repudiated and 
rejected by any constituency in the coun- 
try. The hon. Member opposite has 
said that the House of Commons has 
lost, and is losing, the respect and con- 
fidence of the country. I do not 
believe that. I think that would be a 


Sir W. Harcourt. 
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very extraordinary result of having given 
the choice of Members of this House to 
a far larger proportion of the people of 
this country. I cannot share the pessi- 
mism of the hon. Member on that subject, 
nor do I see how the House of Commons 
is going to lose much of the respect and 
more of the confidence of the country 
because it embraces within its numbers 
a greater variety of the representatives 
of the different classes in the country. 
Now it is unnecessary that I should go 
at length into the arguments put 
forward. I have had the honour on 
more than one occasion of stating the 
views I entertain on this subject. I 
have said that, in my opinion, the pro- 
posals in this Resolution are wise and 
expedient, and I think the hon. Member 
who has just sat down will do me the 
credit to believe me when I say that if I 
did not believe that it would conduce to 
the strength, to the character, and to the 
honour of the House of Commons, I 
should not be here to support this Reso- 
lution to-night. There is nothing that 
is dearer to me than the honour and 
character of the House of Commons. 
Now, Sir, let us look at this Resolution. 
The hon. Baronet opposite said that the 
speech of the Mover of the Resolution 
had struck the word “ forthwith ” out of 
the Resolution. When we were dis- 
cussing this matter before, I asked a 
question as to the meaning of the word 
“forthwith ;° and it was expounded 
by the Mover of the Resolution on 
that occasion that it meant “as 
soon as practicable.” But he has 
now given a more protracted meaning 
to the word, because he has declared 
to-night that he does not think that this 
Resolution ought to take effect within 
the present Parliament, because there 
would be something unbecoming in 
voting a salary to ourselves. I con- 
fess I do not feel that. If the thing is 
right, it is just as right for the present 
Parliament as for any other, and I con- 
fess 1 do not see any distinction ; and it 
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is a very doubtful piece of policy to pass 
an Act of Parliament which you say is 
not to operate on the present House of 
Commons. It seems to me that the 
logical conclusion of the hon. Member's 
argument is that the constituencies when 
they elect the next Parliament should 
decide upon this question themselves. 
I have been addressed in two tones, as 
it were. There was the tone of the 
Mover of the Resolution, who warned 
me to count the cost—of course, we shall 
have to count the cost. He warned me 
of the serious consequences that might 
ensue in a minatory tone. Then there 
was the tone of the Seconder of the 
Resolution, whose persuasive tone I 
prefer to the minatory tone of the 
Mover. I say, as I have said before, 
that this is a question of time and of 
money, as the Prime Minister told the 
deputation that waited upon him. As 
to Money, I shall be able soon to give 
the House more information than IT am 
able to at present. As to time, the 


House is really more master of that! 


than I am, but my opinion upon this 
subject and my desires are what they 
have been, and when I have the time 
and the means to promote the objects 
laid down in this Resolution I shall do 
what I can to further them. When I 
have the opportunity I will do what I 
can to give effect to the principle em- 
bodied in this Resolution. 

Mr. G. J. GOSCHEN (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square) : It appears to me that, 
atallevents to-night, weare going to plough 
a furrow in the sand. Any decision upon 
the Resolution isto be absolutely nugatory. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
made an enigmatical speech, and no one 
knows whether he proposes in his Budget 
to submit to the House an estimate for 
the cost which will be involved if this 
Resolution is carried out. But I rather 
gather that that is not to be the case, 
and I understand that the Party opposite 
are perfectly prepared to remit this sub- 
ject toa future Parliament. I wish to 
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make our position on this side of the 
House perfectly clear. I do not believe 
there is a single person on this side of 
the House who does not welcome every 
genuine representative of the working 
class. We wish to have in this House 
the representatives of that class, and I 
am certain that I represent the opinion 
of both sides of this House when I say 
that the experience which we have had 
of the working-class Members in our 
midst has been such as to make us proud 
of their association with us and to make 
us desire that they may increase in 
numbers. It is from no desire to ex- 
clude any single working man that most 
of my hon. Friends on this side of the 
House are opposed to this Resolution. 
But we do not believe that the passing 
of a Resolution of this kind will increase 
the numbers of working-class Members 
in this House. There is not in the 
countries where there are paid members 
a single Parliament which numbers 
among its members as many genuine 
working men as sit in the British House 
of Commons. There are paid members 
in France, in Germany, and in other 


countries, but in none of the Con- 
tinental Parliaments are there as 
many working men as sit in this 
House. If there be a genuine desire 


to have more working men in this House 
they will come here and constituencies 
will return them. Is there not some 
hypocrisy among hon. Members opposite 
on this question? When working men 
have come forward prepared to sit in 
this House, notwithstanding that they 
are not paid, have hon. Members oppo- 
site, their leaders and organisers, made 
the necessary efforts to secure their re- 
turn? Look at Bristol. There was an 
opportunity for a working man to be 
elected to this House. [Ministerial Cries 
of “He is not a working man;” and 
Laughter). Hon. Members may laugh, 
but there are many constituencies where 
working men have come forward and 
have been opposed by Gladstonians. 
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I say it is not the question of expense 
that has kept them out of the House, 
and if we on this side oppose the pay- 
ment of Members it is upon the ground 
that it will generally lower the status of 
the whole House of Commons, and be- 
cause we do not believe that it will in- 
crease the number of working men, here. 
It is another class that will benefit by 
the change, the professional-politician 
class, men who will lay themselves out 
in order to make an income by sitting in 
this House. I honestly believe that the 
status of a Member will be lowered by 
payment. That is what has happened 
elsewhere. Have not the populace pointed 
atrepresentatives coming from the French 
Assembly, saying : ‘There go the 20-franc 
men, the men who have been paid!” 
If you introduce a system of paid mem- 
bers, they will be considered more as 
delegates and less as representatives. I 
entirely endorse what was said by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer—that he 
himself is anxious for the dignity of the 
House. I believe we are all anxious to 
maintain its traditions and that no 
greater blow could be struck at the 
general position Members of Parliament 
hold in the country than by passing a 
Measure of this kind. I earnestly say 
that if I thought it would be a Measure 
which would assist in making the House 
more representative that would be the 
greatest argument in its favour. We all 
desire to see working men amongst us. 
We believe it is possible now that they 
should be represented. There are many 
constituences where men would gladly 
give way to have a working-man repre- 
sentative. We should not promote that 
result, but the return of a number of 
Members less desirable than those who 
sit in this House if we passed this Reso- 
lution. Therefore, I trust, our vote will 
not be misunderstood. It is not a vote 
against democracy or against working- 
class Members, but against putting 
Members of the House on a footing on 
which they would less command the 
general respect of the community, and 
Mr. G. J. Goschen. 
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that respect which I trust we shall long 
continue to enjoy. 


The House divided :—Ayes, 
Noes, 176.—(Division List No. 34.) 


158 ; 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there added : ”- 


And, it being after Midnight, and 
Objection being taken to further pro- 
ceeding, Mr. SPEAKER proceeded to 


interrupt the business. 


Whereupon Mr. WittiAM ALLEN rose 
in his place, and claimed to move, “ That 
the Question be now put :”— 


Question, “ That the Question be now 
put,” put, and agreed to. 


Question, “‘ That those words be there 
added,” put accordingly, and agreed to. 


Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 


Resolved,—That, as the principle of 
gratuitous public service, upon which the 
representation of this House is at present 
based, limits the freedom of constitu- 
encies in the selection of the Representa- 
tives, this House is of opinion that a 
reasonable allowance should forthwith be 
granted to all Members of Parliament.— 
(Mr. William Allen.) 


COURTS OF LAW FEES (SCOTLAND) BILL. 


On Motion of the Lord Advocate, Bill to 
provide for the Regulation of Fees Payable in 
the Courts of Law in Scotland. 


Bill presented accordingly, and read the first 
time; to be read a second time upon Friday 
next, and to be printed.—[Bill 178.] 


Adjourned at a Quarter after Twelve 
o'clock till Monday next. 
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